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THE   RELIABILITY  OF 

TODD 


facilities 
Y.,  New 
Seattle, 


The    reliability    of    Todd    Service 
within   the   ports   of  New  York,   N. 
Orleans,    La.,    Mobile,    Ala.,     and 
Wash,  is  unquestioned. 

Facilities  for  quick  repair,  conversion  and 
reconditioning  all  sizes  of  vessels   are   uni-    n, 
formly  adequate  at  each  point.  The  total  fa-    \ 
cilities  provide  equipment  for  docking  vessels 
up  to  35,000  tons  and  include  24  floating 
drydocks,  2  graving  docks  and  3  shipways. 
Generous  wet  basin  and  storage   capacity. 
Every  type  of  modern  shop  equipment  for 
all    classes    of   work    including    Diesel    and 
Turbine  repair  and  installation  and 

THE  LARGEST  DRY  DOCK 
IN   NEW  YORK  HARBOR 

TODD    SHIPYARDS   CORPORATION 

i      Main  Office:  25  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y 


Todd  Coal  Pul 


Todd  Fuel  Oil  Bur 
Equipment 


PLANTS 

Robins  Dry  Dock  &  Repair  Company  -  Erie  Basin,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Tietjen  &  Lang  Dry  Dock  Company  -  -  -  -  Hoboken,  N.  J. 
Todd  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Company,  Inc.  -  Mobile,  Ala. 
Todd  Engineering  Dry  DocU&  Repair  Company  -  New  Orleans,  Lo. 
Todd  Dry  Dock  Engineering  &  Repair  Corporation  -  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Todd  Dry  Docks,  Inc.  .  -  .  -  Harbor  Island,  Seattle,  Wash. 
•       Todd  Oil  Burners,  Ltd. -      -      London,  England 
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T.  S.  S.  Passenger  and  Cargo 
Vessel   now  building  for  the 

Grace  Steamship 
Company 

at  the  yard  of  the 

NEW  YORK 

SHIPBUILDING 

COMPANY 


haunchiug  of  the  S.  S.  ""Saiitu  Clara" 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  T.  S.  S.  SANTA  CLARA  ARE: 


Gross  Tonnage 
Net  Tonnage 
Length  A.  O. 
Beam 
Depth 


10,500 

6,300 

505  ft.  0  in. 

63  ft.  9  in. 

37  ft.  5  in. 


Draft 

S.  H.  P.      . 
Speed 

Turbo-electric  Drive 
First  Class  Passenger 
Accommodations     . 


2  5  ft.  Oin. 

12,000 

18  knots 


208  persons 


Other  Ships  of  the  Grace  Lhie  built  by  New  York  Shipbuilding  Company: 
S.  S.  "SANTA  ELISA"  S.  S.  "SANTA  iTEixn^^ 

S.  S.  "NORA" 


This  Delaware  River  yard  offers  the  private  ship  owners  of  America 
the  skill  and  facilities  which  make  possible  prompt  delivery  of  vessels 
designed  especially  to  meet  the    particular    needs    of   their    service. 

NEW  YORK  SHIPBUILDING  CO, 


General  Office  and  Works 
CAMDEN,  N.j. 


New  York  Office 
420  LEXINGTON  AVE. 
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400  H.P.,  6  Cylinder,  Direct  Reversible  Diesel  Engine.    Engines  of  this  type  and  size  selected  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries  for  installation  in  the  "Penguin,"  and  by  the  San  Diego  tuna  fish 
boat  owners  for  the  "Navigator"  and  "San  Joao." 


The  UNION  Patented  Diesel  engine 
fuel  control  prevents  power  loss  and 
excessive  wear.  The  overhead  camshaft 
construction  of  UNION  engines 
means  uniform  distribution  of  fuel  to 
all  cylinders,  lower  maximum  pressures, 
clearer  exhaust,  quieter  operation,  and 
fewer  parts. 


Union  Diesel  Engine  Co. 

Forly-FifthYear 
OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA,  U.S.A. 


AERIAL  VIEW  0/ LOS  ANGELES  HARBOR 


^^%r~ 


I  HIS  man-made  basin,  connected  to   its  metropolitan  business 

center  by  a  "shoe-string  strip,"  became  "almost  overnight" a  great  world 

port.  Our  picture  shows  the  entire  inner  harbor,  together  with  part 

of  the  inner  harbor  of  Long  Beach,  and  also  most  of  the  present 

outer  harbor.  The  seaside  shore  to  the  right  of  the  inner 

harbor  entrance  will  all  be  developed  with  large 

piers  for  seagoing  ships  when 

the  outer  harbor  is 

completed. 
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Consider  More  Than  the  First  Cost 
When  You  Buy  an  Engine! 

Cost  alone  cannot  determine  whether 
an  investment  in  a  Diesel  Marine  En- 
gine is  profitable. 

Performance  is  the  return  on  the  invest- 
ment. 


A  Marine  Diesel  installation  must  give 
dependable,  efficient  service  in  every 
day  operation  w^hen  attended  by  the 
average  operator.  It  must  run  for  excep- 
tionally long  periods  without  tie-ups 
for  inspection  or  repairs  and  whatever 
maintenance  becomes  necessary  must 
be  done  quickly  and  at  reasonable  cost. 

That  the  sturdy  Washington  Diesel  mar- 
ine unit  meets  these  requirements  and 
is  a  profitable  investment  is  proven  by 
the  fact  that  over  33%  of  all  Washington 
installations  are  repeat  orders. 


Washington  Iron  Works 

Qeneral  Offices:  Seattle,  Washington 
Portland  Office:  524  Marshall  Street 


The  Knappton  Towboat 
Company  of  Astoria,  Ore- 
gon, repeats  with  an  order 
for  an  8-cylinder  440 
horsepower  Washington 
Diesel  to  be  installed  in 
the  former  steam  tug 
Melville. 


British  Columbia  Representative:  Vancouver  Machinery  I>epot,  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  Canada;  Honolu'u 
Representative:  Ferine  Machinery  Company,  Inc.,  Alexander  BC  Baldwin  Bldg.,  Honolulu,  T.H.;  California 
Agents:  W.  H.  Wordcn  Co.,  Inc.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  Ward-Livesly  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Souihim 
Representative:  Eclipse  Engineering  Co.,  321  Chartres  St.,  New  Orleans,  La.  The  Sterling  Engine  Works, 
Ltd.,   Foot  of  Water  St.,    Winnipeg,    Manitoba. 
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Shipowners  and  Shipbuilders 

To  all  American  Shipowners  and  Operators: — 
To  all  American  Shipbuilders: — • 
To  all  American  Marine  Engineers: — 
To  all  American  Naval  Architects: — 
To  all  American  Marine  Machinery  Manufacturers: — 
To  all   American    operating    personnel    on    American 

Ships:— 
To  all  our  readers;  and 
To  all  true  lovers  of  ships  and  the  sea: — 
Pacific  Marine  Review  extends  hearty  best  wishes  for 
a  Prosperous  and  Happy  season  in  1930. 

These  wishes  are  all  the  more  hearty  in  that  we  can 
see  several  very  substantial  reasons  for  their  fulfill- 
ment. 

The  twelve  months  just  past  have  brought  great 
changes  into  the  outlook  of  American  capital  invested 
in  foreign  trade  and  in  overseas  shipping. 

The  average  annual  value  of  our  foreign  trade  in  the 
decade  just  finished  has  been  more  than  doubled,  while 
the  average  annual  value  of  that  trade  carried  in  Amer- 
ican ships  has  increased  more  than  700  per  cent  as  com- 
pared with  the  ten  years  preceding  1914. 

Entering  this  new  decade,  our  shipping  is  encour- 
aged by  the  most  favorable  legislation  that  we  have  had 
in  two  generations,  and  our  foreign  traders  are  facing 
a  world  that  is  everywhere  in  a  fairly  normal  condition 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  past  decade. 

It  is  small  wonder,  in  view  of  these  facts,  that  the 
United  States  has  during  the  past  six  months  advanced 
from  seventh  to  second  place  among  the  world's  ship- 
building nations.  This  shipbuilding  position  is  the 
natural  outgrowth  of  the  demands  of  world  trade  com- 
bined with  the  sensible  attitude  of  Congress  in  foster- 
ing both  American  shipping  and  American  shipbuild- 
ing. There  is  therefore  good  reason  to  predict  that  this 
position  will  be  maintained  for  many  years. 

World  trade  and  American  coastwise  and  intercoastal 
trade  are  constantly  demanding  better  and  faster 
transportation. 

American  shipowners  are  figuring  now  on  vast  re- 
placement and  betterment  programs. 

The  progress  of  transportation,  the  growth  of  trade, 
and  the  modern  demand  for  speedy  and  dependable  de- 
liveries will  force  the  consummation  of  these  programs 
on  shipowners.  What  today  seems  a  desirable  program 
of  expansion  to  be  taken  up  five  years  hence  may,  with- 
in six  months,  become  a  necessity  in  the  struggle  for 
existence  in  competitive  trade. 

The  next  logical  step  in  maritime  legislation  is  the 
extension  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1928  to  include 
some  form  of  assistance  to  the  American  freight  vessel 
in  the  foreign  trade  analogous  to  the  aid  offered  passen- 
ger liners  by  the  postal  subvention. 

Consolidation  of  all  governmental  merchant  marine 
functions  under  one  cabinet  officer  and  in  one  depart- 


ment would  tend  to  greatly  simplify  the  American  ship 
operator's  problems  in  American  ports  and  abroad  and 
would  lead  undoubtedly  to  the  elimination  of  many 
overlapping  and  conflicting  rules  that  now  greatly  em- 
barrass and  handicap  the  American  shipowner.  Ex- 
perience has  demonstrated  to  American  shipping  inter- 
ests that  a  united  effort  to  bring  about  a  definite  objec- 
tive brings  very  definite  results  at  Washington.  As  an 
assurance  for  good  prosperity  in  1930  and  in  the  decade 
now  opening,  let  us  all  determine  that  "so  far  as  in  us 
lies,"  we  will  be  united  in  a  virile  program  of  construc- 
tive effort  to  broaden  and  strengthen  the  world-wide 
service  of  the  American  merchant  marine. 

American  shipbuilders  should  set  their  yards  and 
shop  equipment  so  that  they  will  be  able  to  handle 
contracts  for  modern  vessels  with  modern  speed  and 
efficiency. 

Four-Day  Transatlantic  Liners 

THE  possible  production  of  fast  passenger  and  mail 
liners  capable  of  making  regular  transatlantic 
crossings  under  five  days  has  long  been  a  fascin- 
ating subject  of  study  for  European  and  American 
naval  architects  and  marine  engineers.  In  a  recent  an- 
nual meeting  of  a  German  Technical  Society,  Doctor 
Gustav  Bauer,  co-designer  of  the  Bremen,  read  a  very 
interesting  paper  on  this  theme  and  on  the  design  of 
the  present  transatlantic  record  holder.  From  this  pa- 
per we  cull  the  following  very  significant  items: 

Turbine  driven  auxiliaries  are  giving  good  satisfac- 
tion on  the  Bremen.  Direct  drive  turbines  operate  the 
main  oil  pumps  and  the  main  feed  pumps.  Geared  tur- 
bine drive  is  used  on  circulation  water  pumps  and 
forced  draft  blowers.  These  are  light,  occupy  little 
space,  economical  of  steam  consumption,  silent  in  oper- 
ation, reliable  in  service. 

The  Bremen  power  plant  has  not  yet  been  driven  to 
its  limit.  The  average  speed  for  all  voyages  completed 
was  27.24  knots,  corresponding  to  somewhere  between 
100,000  and  105,000  horsepower.  Closed  stoke  hold  system 
is  used,  the  air  pressure  averaging  for  the  above  speeds 
and  power  1.4  to  1.6  inches  water  gauge.  Safe  practice 
permits  a  pressure  of  2.4  to  3.1  inches  water  gauge.  The 
highest  rate  of  oil  burning  on  the  Bremen  has  been 
0.45  pound  per  square  foot,  whereas  1.02  to  1.23  pounds 
per  square  foot  is  German  navy  practice.  In  the  highest 
stresses  yet  reached  on  turbine  blading,  there  is  a  fac- 
tor of  safety  greater  than  6  and  the  driving  pinion  tooth 
load  is  extremely  conservative.  The  Bremen  boiler  and 
turbine  plant  is  capable  of  generating  130,000  shaft 
horsepower  without  exceeding  safe  limits  for  continu- 
ous service.  This  would  give  continuous  sea  speed  of 
28.5  knots  in  good  weather. 

On  the  3160-mile  route  from  Cherbourg  to  New  York 
this  increased  speed  would  mean  a  gain  of  4  hours  time 
which  gives  no  practical  advantage  to  passengers  as 
the  vessel  would  still  be  in  the  five-day  class. 

On  the  strict  basis  of  four  days  time  between  depar- 
ture and  arrival  there  would  be  available  101  hours  for 
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WillianL.  T.  %pth 

The  virile  shipping  executive  ivho  heads  the  Mat  son  Navigation 
Company  and  directs  its  Pacific-wide  fleet  activities  is  also  an 
active  director  of  the   American    Trust    Company,    the 
secretary  of  the  Honolulu  Oil  Company,  and  a  direc- 
tor of  Californians,  Inc. 
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the  westward  trip  and  91  hours  for  eastward  voyage, 
and  these  limits  would  require  a  sea  speed  of  34.8  knots 
going  east,  which  at  the  present  time  is  commercially 
impractical. 

However,  it  is  possible  to  give  practically  a  four-day 
service  with  a  sea  speed  of  31.5  knots  by  arranging  the 
departure  from  New  York  in  the  evening  and  arriving 
at  Cherbourg  at  7  a.m.,  thus  adding,  say,  9  or  10  hours 
to  the  91  hour  limit  and  having  all  of  those  hours  at 
night.  This  would  require  liners  having  a  trial  speed  of 
at  least  32' 2  knots  and  continuous  sea  speed  of  31il< 
knots,  which  is  within  the  bounds  of  present  practice. 

Studies  and  analyses  show  that  length  of  820-850 
feet  between  perpendiculars,  beam  of  89-92  feet,  and 
draft  of  26.5  to  29.5  feet  at  31,000  to  33,000  tons  dis- 
placement are  about  the  lowest  limit  of  dimensions  in 
which  it  is  technically  possible  to  accommodate  the  re- 
quired propelling  machinery  and  allow  sufficient  earn- 
ing capacity. 

California  Fisheries 

ACCORDING  to  a  recently  released  report  of  the 
California  Fish  and  Game  Commission,  the  three 
months  of  July,  August,  and  September,  1929, 
witnessed  the  high  production  mark  for  California  com- 
mercial fisheries.  During  that  quarter  almost  66,000 
tons  of  fresh  fish  were  brought  into  California  ports. 
The  exact  figure  is  131,717,754  pounds  of  fish. 

As  is  usually  the  case  in  this  industry,  in  which  Cali- 
fornia leads  the  world,  sardines  ran  up  the  heaviest 
score,  89,892,270  pounds  being  taken.  Of  this  great 
catch  of  delectable  fish,  now  famous  the  world  over, 
Monterey  accounted  for  78,429,248  pounds  while  the 
balance  was  taken  in  the  waters  off  San  Francisco, 
San  Mateo,  and  Los  Angeles  counties,  with  a  few 
pounds  taken  in  other  localities. 

Mackerel,  rapidly  coming  into  its  own  as  a  popular 
fish,  totalled  20,112,794  pounds,  mostly  taken  off  Los 
Angeles  County.  The  great  popularity  of  mackerel  is 
one  of  the  outstanding  items  in  the  development  of  the 
fishing  industry  on  the  California  coast. 

The  third  largest  product  was  3,381,365  pounds  of 
salmon,  while  bluefin  tuna  totalled  3,379,539  pounds. 

Monterey  County  produced  the  most  fish,  a  total  of 
79,378,773  pounds,  while  Los  Angeles  was  second  with 
24,686,234  pounds,  and  San  Francisco  and  San  Mateo 
grouped  together  third  with  15,579,087. 

In  addition  to  the  totals  mentioned  here  taken  in  Cali- 
fornia waters,  21,905,350  pounds  of  fish  were  taken  in 
the  waters  south  of  the  international  boundry  and 
brought  into  California  ports. 


THE  term  "spirit  of  adventure,"  much  over-worked 
in  the  daily  press,  is  often  only  a  sugar-coated 
synonym  for  pure  hoboism,  and  its  psychological 
impact  on  immature  minds  has,  from  time  to  time, 
caused  much  annoyance  and  expense  to  ship  owners. 

The  latest  example  of  this  complex  is  the  colorful 
publicity  given  to  the  case  of  three  young  women  stow- 
aways who  were  discovered  on  the  Matson  Navigation 
Company's  steamer  Manoa  two  hours  after  she  had 
sailed  from  San  Francisco  on  her  regular  run  for  Hono- 
lulu, Wednesday,  November  twenty-ninth.  Captain  C. 
H.  Morgan,  master  of  the  Manoa,  reversed  the  usual 
procedure    of    dealing    with    stowaways  —  that  of  a 
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transfer  at  sea  or  working  passage  by  hard  labor — and 
returned  to  San  Francisco,  where  the  girls  were  put 
ashore. 

The  Manoa  carried  ninety  passengers  and  a  valuable 
cargo  of  general  freight.  The  three  followers  of  Betty 
Simpson  cost  each  of  the  ninety  passengers  a  five-hour 
delay.  They  caused  a  five-hour  tieup  of  the  cargo  and 
the  diversion  of  the  Manoa.  The  value  of  the  ship's 
time  lost  is  approximately  |2000,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
additional  risk  to  hull  and  cargo. 

As  one  thinks  of  .I'ust  what  these  three  girls  cost  the 
Matson  Navigation  Company,  he  is  bound  to  feel  that 
they  had  cause  to  be  thankful  on  the  following  day. 
Thanksgiving  Day,  that  the  company  had  not  prose- 
cuted them  as  vagrants.  The  San  Francisco  News  of 
November  27,  quoted  the  girls  as  saying,  "We  will  get 
to  Honolulu  yet,  even  if  we  have  to  work  or  pay  our 
way."  The  average  normal  person  stays  at  home  if  he 
can't  afford  to  travel,  but  in  the  case  of  those  possess- 
ing that  so-called  "spirit  of  adventure"  the  rule  seems 
to  be:  "Bum  if  you  can;  work  if  you  must;  pay  only 
when  other  means  fail." 


Pacific  Marine  Review  of  January  1905  carried  the 
following  interesting  items: 


We  are  pleased  to  note  that  articles  of  incorporation 
have  been  filed  by  the  Steamship  Association  of  San 
Francisco.  The  capital  stock  is  |100,000  and  the  incor- 
porators are  Robert  Dollar  of  San  Rafael;  W.  G.  Tibbits 
of  Alameda;  E.  A.  Christenson  of  San  Francisco; 
George  D.  Gray,  Oakland;  J.  R.  Hanify,  Sausalito;  C. 
R.  Johnson,  Fort  Bragg;  and  Robert  H.  Swayne  of 
Alameda. 


The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  is  constructing  at  the 
Fairfield  Yard,  Govan-on-Clyde,  Scotland,  two  trans- 
pacific mail  steamers  550  feet  long,  9000  tons  net,  18 
knots  speed,  reciprocating  engines,  and  with  fittings 
and  comforts  for  passengers  second  to  none  afloat. 


Compulsory  pilotage  bill  for  Puget  Sound  was  dis- 
cussed pro  and  con  with  considerable  fervor  as  was  also 
the  question  of  reinstating  the  4  per  cent,  differential 
in  favor  of  Pacific  Coast  shipyards  when  bidding  on 
naval  construction.  . 


The  editor  thinks  "that  Chairman  Gallinger  and  his 
colleagues"  on  the  Merchant  Marine  Commission  of 
Congress  "are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  results  of 
their  splendid  and  impartial  labors"  as  displayed  in  the 
ship  subsidy  bill  which  they  had  prepared  and  submit- 
ted to  Congress.  "While  the  bill  is  by  no  means  perfect, 
they  have  produced  an  honest,  economical,  and  essen- 
tially practical  measure  and  one  wherein  all  interests 
are  fairly  represented.  .  .  .  We  conclude  by  urging  all  to 
support  this  very  commendable  'first  step  in  the  right 
direction'  in  a  public  spirit  rather  than  in  an  individual 
spirit,  and  hope  that  all  petty  port  and  interurban  jeal- 
ousies, as  well  as  political  considerations,  will  be  as  far 
removed  as  possible." 

Bravo,  brother  editor.  You  have  long  passed  to  the 
great  beyond  where  shipowners  cease  from  troubling 
and  even  the  politician  is  at  rest,  but  some  of  us  who 
remain  are  still  hoping. 
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The  Port  of  Los  Angeles 


.  Short  Account  of  the  Developoi' 
Which  the  "Shoe-String  Strip 


In  Southern  California  they  have 
coined  this  slogan  in  connection 
with  harbor  development:  "A  man- 
ufactured port  is  better  than  a 
natural  harbor."  There  is  consid- 
erable truth  and  a  lot  of  good  psy- 
chology in  this  epigram.  Purely 
by  accident  and  with  no  precon- 
ceived intention  on  her  part,  Los 
Angeles  has  apparently  achieved 
the  ideally  located  harbor  and  she 
is  therefore  able  to  extend  to  large 
industries  such  advantages  in  location  as  are  possible 
in  few,  if  any,  of  the  w,orld's  great  natural  ports. 

The  congested  business  area  of  down-town  Los  An- 
geles is  20  miles  inland  from  the  piers  in  her  harbor. 
The  intervening  land  is  flat,  practically  sea  level  ter- 
rain, large  parts  of  which  are  available  at  comparative- 
ly reasonable  price  for  fndustrial  or  warehouse  pur- 
poses. In  unloading  and  transporting  cargoes  from  the 
vessels  in  this  harbor,  it  is  not  necessary  to  carry  goods 
or  raw  materials  through  congested  city  areas;  in  fact, 
most  of  the  large  retail  and  wholesale  dealers  in  Los 
Angeles  have  their  warehouses  located  midway  between 
their  down-town  establishments  and  the  harbor. 

From  the  standpoint  of  psychology,  it  is  certainly 
good  for  a  city  to  have  manufactured  its  own  port  be- 
cause all  the  citizens  in  such  case  know  that  they  have 
a  harbor  and  are  all  vitally  interested  therein. 

The  port  of  San  Pedro  was  known  to  shipping  even 
before  the  Pueblo  of  the  Angeles  was  founded,  and  for 
centuries  under  Spanish  and  Mexican  rule  this  bay,  be- 
neath  the  sheltering  bluffs   of  Point   Fermin   boasted 


!>uring  the  Past  Twenty-Five  Years  by 
One  of  the  Great  Ports  of  the  World 

a  hide  trading  post  and  provided  a  source  of  fresh  water 
supply  for  sailing  ships.  In  the  early  days  the  sailing 
vessels  anchored  offshore  and  brought  in  their  goods  by 
rowboat  to  shallow  water  at  the  foot  of  the  bluff.  By 
1850  goods  were  lightered  up  the  mouth  of  the  "creek" 
to  a  point  at  the  site  of  Wilmington,  near  the  present 
Catalina  terminal.  In  the  seventies  a  railroad  was  built 
between  Wilmington  and  Los  Angeles  and  was  after- 
wards turned  over  to  the  Southern  Pacific  Company 
when  the  latter  brought  its  line  down  through  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley.  Also  in  this  period  jetties  were  built 
which  deepened  the  inner  harbor  channel. 

In  1896  the  federal  government  built  the  San  Pedro 
breakwater,  forming  a  sheltered  outer  harbor.  In  1906 
Los  Angeles  annexed  the  so-called  "shoe-string  strip" 
a  half-mile  wide  stretch  of  territory  connecting  the  city 
to  the  shoreside  limits  of  the  harbor  municipalities  of 
Wilmington  and  San  Pedro.  In  1909  these  cities  them- 
selves were  annexed.  In  1910  a  bond  issue  of  $3,000,000 
was  passed  for  harbor  improvements  and  Los  Angeles 
was  started  on   her  harbor  program. 

The  first  municipal  wharf  was  completed  in  1914.  In 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1916,  there  were  2787  en- 
trances of  vessels.  These  ships  discharged  and  loaded 
over  two  million  tons  of  cargo  valued  at  over  seventy- 
six  million  dollars.  Ten  years  later  the  record  had 
grown  to  23,000,000  tons,  valued  at  $804,000,000,  and 
carried  in  6417  vessels. 

This  is  a  phenomenal  growth,  and  is  hardly  matched 
by  any  other  port.  Naturally  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
hectic  scrambling  on  the  part  of  harbor  authorities  in 
the  effort  to  keep  pace  with  this  amazing  progress  in 
volume  of  shipping.  This  would  have  been  true  in  any 


An  aerial  close-up  of  the  entrance  to  the  inner  harbor  of  Los  Angeles,  35  feet  depth  and  1000  feet  width.  In  the  richt  backgroiuid 

may  be  seen  the  passenger  piers  at  Wilmington.    The  wide  square   at  the  right  hand  side  of  the  entrance  is  a  newfy-fillrd  area  in 

which    will    be    housed    the    immigration  station  of  the  United  States  government. 
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Marm^eview 


Unloading  building  materials  at  a  Los  Angeles  dock. 

port  with  such  a  record;  but  in  the  harbor  of  Los  An- 
geles it  was  particularly  noticeable  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  a  large  portion  of  the  increase  in  tonnage 
came  almost  overnight  with  the  discovery  of  the  great 
volume  of  oils  in  the  deeper  petroleum  sands  of  south- 
ern California  oil  fields. 

However,  notwithstanding  this  great  growth  and 
rush,  Los  Angeles  has  been  able  to  keep  her  harbor 
functioning  efficiently  with  a  minimum  of  friction  and 
has  at  the  same  time  achieved  modern  permanent  im- 
provements without  excessive  cost.  Approximately  $30,- 
000,000  has  been  expended  to  date,  and  for  this  expendi- 
ture the  City  of  Los  Angeles  has  the  following  improve- 
ments: More  than  seven  miles  of  berthage  for  ocean- 
going vessels,  with  about  40  acres  of  wharf  shed  floor 
area  and  a  total  wharf  area  of  nearly  80  acres;  a  six- 
story  and  basement  concrete  warehouse  with  over  10 
acres  storage  area;  a  cotton  compress;  a  modern  fire 
protection  plant,  including  three  fast  fireboats;  a  fine 


speed  launch  for  inspection  service;  and  large  areas  of 
industrial  and  warehouse  sites  on  deep  water  ready  for 
the  outer  harbor  development  that  is  the  next  big  step 
in  the  program. 

In  this  outer  harbor  development  there  is  a  joint  pro- 
gram involving  the  City  of  Long  Beach.  As  this  article 
is  writing,  delegations  from  Long  Beach  and  from  Los 
Angeles  are  in  Washington  ironing  out  their  differ- 
ences and  smoothing  the  way  for  their  combined  appli- 
cation for  federal  appropriations  to  complete  break- 
water improvements  already  planned  by  Army  Engin- 
eers for  a  completely  protected  outer  harbor.  When 
these  breakwater  improvements  are  completed  they  will 

(Continued  on  Page  23,  Blue  Section) 


WISHING 
YOU  A  VERY 
MERRY  CHRISTMAS 
AND  A  HAPPY  AND 
PROSPEROUS  NEW  YEAR 


WE'LL 
MEET  YOU 
AT  LOS  ANGELES 
MAY  £1-22-23  *Tthe 
FOREIGN  TR>OE  CONVENTION 


NATIONAL  FOREIGN  TRADE    COUNCIL 

O.K.DAVIS  INDI/X    HOU5E,NE.W  VOkK  C.L,HAR.DING 

SECRETARY  ASST.  SECKETARy 

Th  s  Christmas  card  of  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council  is  an 
eloquent   tribute   to   Los   Angeles   advertising   enterprise. 


.\  portion  of  fish  packers'  row,  Los  Angeles  harbor,  showing  part  of  the  immense  fleet  of  seagoing  fishing  boats  that  base  here. 
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New  Todd  Graving  Dock 


First  Private  Structure  of  This  Type  to  be  Built  in  New 
and  Largest  on  Atlantic  Seaboard,  is  Opened 


in  Sixty  Years, 
Use 


THE  new  Todd  graving 
dock  at  the  Robins 
plant  (Erie  B  a  si  n, 
Brooklyn),  of  the  Todd 
Shipyards  Corpo  ration 
was  officially  opened  re- 
cently by  Barough  Presi- 
dent James  J.  Byrne.  As 
soon  as  the  flooding  of  the 
dock  was  completed  the 
steamship  Southern  Cross 
of  the  Munson  Line  was 
eased  over  the  keel  blocks 
and  in  less  than  two  hours 
was  ready  for  inspection. 
The  completion  and  open- 
ing of  a  private  graving 
dock  is  a  rare  event  in 
New  York  harbor,  this  be- 
ing the  first  in  more  than 
sixty  years. 

As  a  tribute  to  the  mem- 
ory of  her  grandfather 
James  E.  Simpson,  one  of 
the  most  famous  American 
designers  of  dry-docks, 
Mrs.  Albert  F.  Foye  was 
invited  by  William  H. 
Todd,  president  of  the 
Todd  Shipyards  Corpora- 
tion, to  take  part  in  the 
ceremony.  Others  among  the  five 
thousand  or  more  who  witnessed 
the  flooding  of  the  dock  and  the 
dry-docking  of  an  ocean  liner  were 
Mayor  James  J.  Walker;  John  E. 
Ruston,  president  of  the  Brooklyn 
Chamber     of     Commerce;     former 


ill  S'l  t^v; 


The  Munson  Line  steamer  Southern  Cross  being  dock- 
ed at  the  new  Todd  graving  dock,  Brooklyn,  on  the 
day  of  the  official  opening. 


Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith;  Major 
General  Hanson  B.  Ely,  Command- 
ing General  Second  Army  Corps, 
U.S.A.;  Rear  Admiral  Louis  R.  De 
Steiguer,  Commandant  Third  Naval 
District;  Col.  W.  J.  Barden,  Harbor 
Line  Board;  Joseph  V.  McKee,  Al- 


Notables  on  the  platform  at  die  openmg  of  the  new  Todd  graving  dock.     Left  to  riphf 

Wdham  H    Todd    president  Todd  Shipyards  Corporation;  Frank  J.  Taylor,  Comml"onc 

of  Records;  and  Hon.  J.  Byrne,  president  of  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn 


bert  Goldman,  members  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Naval  Architects;  Maritime 
Exchange;  officials  of  the  U.  S. 
Shipping  Board,  New  York  Port 
Authority,  Merchants  Association, 
and  Dry-Dock  Association  ;  and  ex- 
ecutives of  the  Todd  subsidiary 
companies  and  of  American  and 
foreign  steamship  lines. 

The  new  dock  is  the  largest  mod- 
ern, privately-owned  dry  dock  on 
the  Atlantic  seaboard.  It  is  the  larg- 
est dry-dock  in  the  great  port  of 
New  York,  being  nearly  50  feet 
longer  than  the  largest  dock  at  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard.  Its  comple- 
t'on  nrovides  the  port  with  facili- 
ties for  the  handling  of  many  ves- 
sels that  in  the  past  have  had  to  be 
docked  in  Boston  and  Norfolk. 

With  an  over-all  length  of  750 
feet,  a  width  at  the  height  of  the 
keel  blocks  of  90  feet,  and  a  top 
width  of  120  feet,  the  new  structure 
is  provided  with  an  outer  gate  seat 
and  an  inner  gate  seat  and  can  ac- 
commodate two  vessels  at  one  time. 
When  the  floating  caisson  gate,  a 
huge  steel,  hollow,  box-shaped  af- 
fair, is  placed  in  the  inner  seat  a 
vessel  560  feet  long  can  be  docked 
in  the  inner  dock. 

An  idea  of  the  size  of  the  dock 
may  be  obtained  from  the  fact  that 
when  full  it  will  contain  more  than 
sixteen  million  gallons  of  water 
which  can  be  pumped  out  in  less 
than  two  hours.  The  real  capacity 
of  the  pumping  plant  is  practically 
200,000  000  gallons  a  day,  about 
one-third  of  the  entire  fresh  water 
consumption  of  New  York  City. 

In  the  pump  well  are  located  two 
48-inch  main  spiral  screw  pumps, 
each  driven  by  a  700-horsepower 
Westinghouse  motor,  and  two  16- 
inch  pumps  for  normal  drainage. 
This  is  the  first  use  of  this  type  of 
screw  pumps  for  a  graving  dock. 
Heretofore,  centrifugal  pumps  have 
been  used.  Sump  pumps,  pressure 
pumps,  and  sluice  gates  for  empty- 
ing and  flooding  are  hydraulically 
operated. 

The  entire  dock  can  be  flooded 
by  means  of  the  large  discharge  cul- 
vert and  sluice  gates  in  40  minutes 
and  the  inner  dock  can  be  flooded 
in  30  minutes.  The  entire  dock  can 
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be  unwatered  when  there  is  no  ves- 
sel in  it  in  two  hours  and  with  a 
maximum  size  ship  docked  in  less 
than  one  and  one-half  hours.  The 
inner  dock  can  be  pumped  out  in 
IV2  hours  and  in  less  than  one 
hour  when  there  is  a  maximum  size 
ship  docked. 

This  new  dock  replaces  a  smaller 
timber  dry  dock  which,  built  in  the 
early  60's,  had  been  used  continu- 
ously since  that  time.  With  the 
many  changes  in  ship  design  this 
dock  had  largely  outgrown  its  use- 
fulness, being  too  narrow,  too  shal- 
low, and  too  short  for  modern  ships. 

The  design  of  the  dock — both  the 


inner,  with  its  self-drainage  fea- 
ture— and  the  outer  dock  are 
unique  and  have  never  been  em- 
ployed before.  The  method  of  de- 
sign and  construction  were  used  as 
the  dock  is  located  in  subsoil  and 
foundation  of  quicksand  and  boul- 
ders. Somewhat  similar  foundation 
difficulties  were  encountered  in 
the  construction  of  the  Navy  Yard 
Dock  at  Brooklyn,  but  there  pneu- 
matic caisson  foundation  and  cut- 
off walls  were  placed  at  a  large 
cost  before  the  dock  was  built.  The 
design  and  method  used  for  the 
Todd  dock  was  with  a  view  to  over- 
coming the  long  delay  and  great  ex- 


pense in  such  type  of  construction. 
In  the  construction  of  this  dock 
nearly  60,000  cubic  yards  of  con- 
crete, 80,000  barrels  of  cement, 
nearly  3000  tons  of  steel  sheet  pil- 
ing, and  over  4000  timber  founda- 
tion piles  were  used. 

It  is  built  to  provide  a  depth  of 
water  29  feet  at  the  top  of  the 
blocks,  321/2  feet  at  the  sill.  The 
inner  portion  of  the  dock  consists 
of  large  concrete  retaining  walls 
and  an  open,  self-draining  floor. 
The  outer  portion  of  the  dock  con- 
sists of  a  slab  of  concrete  15  feet 
thick     and     140     feet     wide     con- 

(Continued  on  Page  30) 


This  isometric  projection  and 
cross  section  of  the  outer  half 
and  entrance  to  the  new  Todd 
graving  dock  show  very  clear- 
ly the  design,  the  method  of  con- 
struction, and  the  placement  of 
the  inner  and  outer  gates. 


The  inner  portion  or  head  of 
the  new  Todd  graving  dock  is 
firmly  embedded  in  th?  soil  of 
the  Brooklyn  shore.  Note  the 
sheet  steel  piling  and  the  timber 
piles  under  the  foundations.  This 
inner  portion  of  the  dock  has  a 
self-draining  floor. 

The  en:  ire  dock  was  complet- 
ed as  a  sofid  block  of  masonry. 
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A  Short  Survey  of  Progress  in  1929 


OMMERCIAL  records  of  the 
.fiscal  year  1928-1929  show 
trends  holding  much  encour- 
agement for  American  shipowners 
and  shipbuilders.  Volume  of  trade 
continues  on  the  increase,  as  is 
strikingly  shown  by  the  Table  of 
Major  Economic  Indexes.  This  table, 
reproduced  from  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  indicates  a 
healthy  increase  in  the  volume  of 
industrial  production.  The  section 
devoted  to  agriculture  records  a 
continuation  of  the  steady  increase 
in  total  value  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducts. Construction  records  show  a 
slight  falling  off.  Railroad  statis- 
tics register  a  six  per  cent,  increase 
in  the  tonnage  of  revenue  freight. 
Marine  figures  show  ten  per  cent, 
increase  in  volume  over  the  pre- 
vious year  and  9.4  per  cent  increase 
in  volume  of  imports. 

These  increases  are  all,  of  course, 
directly  affecting  the  volume  of 
freights  for  American  shipping,  and 
we  find  the  Secretary's  report  des- 
cribing the  present  maritime  situa- 
tion as  follows: 

"The  situation  of  American  ocean 
shipping  during  the  year  1928-1929 
was    somewhat    more    satisfactory 


Poreign  trade  of  the  United  States 
(Millions  of  dollars] 


Year  ended  June  30—' 

Per  cent  increase 
rver— 

.1929 

1910-1914 

1922 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1910-1914 

1922 

1928 

Eiports  of  United  States  mcrchan- 

2,130 
2,166 
1,689 

+477 
+17 
+20 

89 
94 

3,700 
3,771 
2,608 

+1,163 

-441 

-S 

116 
137 

4,867 
4,  908 
4,252 

+716 
-148 
+21 

153 
176 

4,773 
4,877 
4,148 

+730 
+498 
+20 

152H 
180 

5,284 
6,374 
4,292 

+1.0S2 
-155 
+17 

168 
197 

148 
14S 
154 

43 

43 
65 

10  7 

Exports,  including  reexports 

10  2 
3  8 

Excess  of  exports  (+)  or  imports 

Quantitative  index  eliminating  the 
eflect  of  price  variations  (1913= 
100):' 
Exports  of  United  States  mer- 

89 
110 

45 
44 

10  1 

9.4 

>  Minus  sign  indicates  decrease. 

than  in  recent  preceding  years.  Al- 
though there  was  a  slight  decline 
in  the  total  capacity  of  seagoing 
vessels  registered  under  the  Ameri- 
can flag,  there  was  a  marked  re- 
duction in  the  tonnage  of  idle  ves- 
sels and  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  tonnage  actually  active  in  sea- 
going foreign  and  domestic  trade. 

The  tonnage  of  seagoing  steel  and 
iron  steam  and  motor  ships  (of  100 
gross  tons  or  larger)  registered  un- 
der the  American  flag  was  10,745,- 
000  gross  tons  on  June  30,  1929,  or 


Major  economic  indexes 
[Based  on  calendar  years  1923-1925=100] 


Item 

Year  ended  June  30— 

June— 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1928 

1929 

Volume    of    business    (quantities,    not 
value):            , 

69 
80 
79 
72 

74 

85 
09 
64 
85 

98 
93 
98 
96 
88 

91 

94 
81 
82 
97 

97 
101 
100 
97 
95 

83 

99 
93 
92 
99 

99 
98 
99 
98 
102 

95 

100 
104 
103 
99 

107 
99 
103 
105 
116 

122 

104 
118 

lis 

101 

108 
114 
93 
111 
129 

108 

106 
131 
120 
96 

106 
103 
93 
104 
138 

116 

107 
144 
132 
96 

117 
111 
85 
110 
154 

112 

109 
157 
168 
98 

UU 

'  101 

97 

100 

140 

142 

1  105 

■  1,53 

137 

'  92 

90 

Railroads,  ton-miles  revenue  freight.. 

109 

Building    contracts   let,    37    States, 

Value  of  sales: 

196 

'  Adjusted  for  normal  seasonal  variations  and  in  the  case  of  manufacturing  and  mineral  production  for 
diQerences  in  the  number  of  working  days  in  the  month. 
'  Indexes  prior  to  January,  1925,  based  on  estimates  furnished  by  the  F.  W.  Dodge  Corporation 


'  Approximate  only 

1  per  cent,  less  than  the  year  be- 
fore. The  decline  was  much  less 
marked  than  during  most  of  the 
years  since  1921,  at  which  time,  as 
the  result  of  the  feverish  construc- 
tion of  ships  during  the  World  War 
emergency,  our  merchant  marine 
reached  its  maximum  figure.  The 
capacity  of  seagoing  ships  of  the 
character  mentioned  was  nearly  13 
per  cent,  less  at  the  close  of  the  last 
fiscal  year  than  in  1921.  The  rela- 
tive decrease  in  ships  engaged  in 
foreign  trade  has  been  much  great- 
er, since  there  has  been  a  consider- 
able addition  to  the  fleet  engaged 
in  the  coastwise  trade,  including 
vessels  trading  from  coast  to  coast 
through  the  Panama  Canal. 

Six  or  seven  years  ago  over  half 
of  the  American  seagoing  merchant 
tonnage  was  idle.  The  amount  of 
idle  tonnage  has  been  more  than 
cut  in  two  since  that  time,  partly 
as  the  result  of  the  scrapping  of 
vessels,  but  partly  through  putting 
them  into  service.  The  capacity  of 
idle  vessels  on  June  30,  1929,  was 
2,253,000  gross  tons,  which  was  26 
per  cent,  less  than  one  year  earlier; 
the  corresponding  figure  for  Janu- 
ary 1,  1923  had  been  as  high  as 
5,328,000  tons.  During  the  past  fis- 
cal year  the  idle  vessel  tonnage  of 
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Table  I 


Services 

C 

ombination 

G 

3neral   Cargo 

Tankers 

Total 

No. 

Gross  Tons 

llQ. 

Gross  Tons 

Ho. 

Gross   Tons 

l.'o. 

Gross   Tons 

PRIVATELY   OWNED 

»Nearby  Foreign 

39 

167,310 

61 

173, 644 

94 

602,434 

194 

943,388 

Overseas  Foreign 

50 

591,374 

178 

1,004,999 

35 

245,57  2 

263 

1,841,945 

Coastwise 

94 

466,064 

425 

1,761,239 

226 

1,438,458 

745 

3,665,761 

Laid  up  Vessels 

19 

73,068 

86 

293,965 

5 

20,785 

110 

387,818 

Total  Privately  Owned 

202 

1,297,816 

7  50 

3,233,847 

360 

2,307,249 

1312 

6,838,912 

GOVERNMENT  OTOED 

Nearby  Foreign 

**2 

19,244 

. 

_ 

_ 

. 

2 

19,244 

Overseas  Foreign 

- 

- 

1226 

1,320,871 

- 

- 

226 

1,320,871 

Coastwise 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Government   Service 

- 

- 

1 

4,963 

- 

- 

1 

4,963 

Laid  up  Vessels 

2 

37,733 

^327 

1,684,091 

1 

6,144 

330 

1,727,968 

Total  Government  Owned 

4 

56,977 

554 

3,009,925 

1 

6,144 

559 

3,073,046 

Total  American  Fleet 

206 

1,354,793 

1304 

6,243,772 

361 

2,313,393 

1871 

9,911,958 

*Nearby  includes  Canada,    Mexico,    Central  America,   West   Indies 
and  North  Coast   South  America  to   and   including  the  Guianas, 
iMpanama  R.  R.      Vessels. 
^Includes   2  Panama  R.  R.      Vessels. 


foreign  countries  declined  even 
more  than  that  of  the  United  States, 
and  in  the  world  as  a  whole  a  new 
low  postwar  record  for  idle  ship 
ping  was  reached;  namely,  3,312,000 
gross  tons,  or  29  per  cent,  less  than 
on  June  30,  1928. 

The  fiscal  year  witnessed  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  movement  of  recent 
years  to  shift  vessels  from  Shipping 
Board  ownership  to  private  owner- 
ship. The  active  Shipping  Board 
tonnage  was  reduced  by  241,000 
gross  tons. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  an 
increase  of  727,000  gross  tons  in  ac- 


tive seagoing  shipping  privately 
owned,  the  gain  amounting  to  near- 
ly 13  per  cent.  This  increase  con- 
sisted largely  in  additions  of  gen- 
eral cargo  vessels  and  com.bination 
passenger  and  cargo  vessels  for  use 
in    overseas    foreign   trade. 

By  reason  of  the  overconstruction 
of  vessels  in  the  United  States  dur- 
ing and  immediately  after  the 
World  War,  the  American  shipyards 
have  been  relatively  inactive  during 
recent  years.  The  amount  of  sliip- 
ping  under  construction  was  less  at 
the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year  than 
it    had     been     at     the     beginning, 


amounting  to  151,000  gross  tons  as 
compared  with  223,000  (these  data 
include  lake  and  river  vessels  as 
well  as  ocean  vessels).  A  number 
of  foreign  countries  at  pj'esent  are 
building  many  more  ships  than  the 
United  States. 

In  conformity  with  the  increase 
in  value  of  our  foreign  trade,  the 
total  weight  of  cargo  carried  in 
1928-1929  to  and  from  the  United 
States  ocean  ports  was  6^^  per  cent 
greater  than  in  1927-1928.  Little 
change  took  place  in  the  relative 
extent  to  which  American  shipping 
participated  in  the  carriage  of  our 
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Table  V 


— 
Fri,-  .tn    .;.-...  rc:-.ip 

;,,.      .    .. 

;     ,  t    :-  .er 

■ip 

Ports 

Fa'Fjei-.KPrs 

r.rrco 

T^nl'.-TS 

Par 

'  e  n,  '  r  s 

■'■•'■,■,0 

T 

ankers 

Total 

Ho. 

Srcis  Tons 

Gross    Tons 

i;o. 

Gross    Tons 

No. 

Gross  Tons 

No. 

Gross    Tons 

No. 

Gross  Tons 

iJo. 

Gross  Tons 

Baltimore 

1 

8,170 

5 

10,954 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

19,124 

Bellingham 

2 

3,116 

2 

9,925 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

13,041 

Boston 

3 

13,604 

2 

11,311 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

25,115 

Gatun  Lake 

. 

_ 

. 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

*2 

21,991 

- 

- 

2 

21,991 

Houston 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

1 

3,513 

- 

- 

1 

6,171 

- 

- 

2 

9,689 

■Mobile 

. 

_ 

1 

2,606 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

38,126 

1 

6,144 

9- 

46,876 

New  Orleans 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

3,376 

_ 

- 

20 

116,433 

- 

- 

21 

119,809 

New  York 

3 

12,580 

12 

50,574 

- 

- 

- 

- 

110 

542,393 

- 

- 

125 

605,547 

Norfolk 

. 

_ 

4 

15,254 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

149 

749,957 

- 

- 

153 

765,211 

Orange 

_ 

_ 

_ 

. 

_ 

- 

_ 

. 

1 

6,191 

- 

- 

1 

.6,191 

Philadelphia 

- 

- 

1 

7,435 

- 

- 

- 

- 

37 

202,829 

- 

- 

38 

210,264 

Port  Arthur 

_ 

- 

1 

2,498 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2,498 

Port  Newark 

- 

_ 

14 

46,542 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

14 

45,542 

Portland,   lie. 

- 

. 

1 

1,611 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1,611 

Providence 

_ 

_ 

, 

- 

1 

1,257 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1,257 

San  Francisco 

4 

15,483 

24 

74,494 

1 

7,054 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

29 

San  Pedro 

1 

1,057 

2 

4,045 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

5,102 

Savannah 

1 

5,433 

3 

12,872 

1 

5,530 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

23,885 

Seattle 

4 

13,425 

14 

43,844 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

18 

57,269 

Solomon's  Is, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

37,733 

- 

- 

- 

" 

2 

37,733 

Total 

19 

73,068 

86 

293,965 

5 

20,785 

2 

37,733 

327 

1,064,091 

1 

0,144 

440 

:,115,"8o^ 

*Panama  R.R,   Vessels, 


>€") 
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PRINCIPAL  TONNAGE  BUILDING  IN  AMERICAN  SHIPYARDS,  NOVEMBER  1,  1929 


Table  I — Ocean-going  and  Great  Lakes  Vessels  of  Over  500  Gross  Tons 


Yard 

Bath  Iron  Works 

Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp., 
(Fore  River  Plant) 


Hull  No. 

124 
2  Hulls 
1432 


Name  of  Vessel 
Corsair 


Ti/pc 
Yt 
P 
P 


Great  Lakes  Engineering  Wks. 
Federal  Shipbuilding  &  D.  D.  ( 
Lake  Washington  Shipyards .  . 

Manitowoc  Shipbuilding  Corp. 


1438-39     Harry    F.    Sinclair, 
Jr.,  and   Virj;inia 

Sinclair T 

274         F 

113  and  114 T 

W.  B.  Foshay P 


G.  T.*  Owner  Mach. 

+  1,900    J.P.Morgan Tur-El 

•J-18,500     Matson  Navigation  Co  .  .  Tur 
+  7,057     New  York  &  Porto  Rico 

S.S.  Co Tur 


II.P. 
6,000 


Dimensions        Fuel 
2S0x42'6'x27      Oil 
605x79x44'6'      Oil 


6,000      412x59'G'x35      Oil 


+  6,100 
+  8,200 
4-1.5,000 
+  1,200 


246         City  of  Saginau 


cf        ■i-  3,600 


Newport  News  S.  B.  &  D.  D. 
New  York  Shipbuilding  Co . .  . 


Pusey  &  Jones  Corp 

Sun  Shipbuilding  &  D.  D.  Co. 


Toledo  Shipbuilding  Co. 


247        City  of  Flint cf  +3,000 

T  +  4,550 

P  +11,300 

P  +21,000 

P  +  8,000 

P  +  8,.500 

T  +  1,800 

P  +  8,.500 

T  +  9,000 

T  +  9,000 


T  +  9,000/ 
T  +  9,000  \ 
F        +  8,200 


254         

.     337-338     

339-340     

387        Santa  Clara 

394-5-6-7   

1044         

116        City  of  New  York. 

120-122-3-4 

125-126  


127 
128 
184 


Total  Vessels     =     33 

imports  and  exports.  Including 
ocean  and  Great  Lakes  trade  with 
foreign  countries,  American  vessels 
carried  almost  exactly  one-third  of 
the  total  value  of  the  commodities 
transported  by  water.  This  propor- 
tion had  reached  its  maximum  in 
1920,  when  it  amounted  to  about  43 
per  cent,  but  the  present  share  of 
American  vessels  is  much  higher 
than  before  the  World  War,  when  it 
was  in  the  neighborhood  of  10  per 
cent.  The  share  of  American  ships 
in  the  transportation  of  cargo  to 
and  from  foreign  countries,  as  mea- 
sured by  weight,  is  considerably 
higher  than  that  as  measured  by 
value,  being  approximately  one-half 
in  the  case  of  imports  and  one-third 
for  exports. 

An  interdepartmental  mail  con- 
tract committee  was  set  up  by  the 
President  in  April,  1929,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  basic  informa- 
tion necessary  for  the  solution  of 
the  problems  of  ocean  mail  con- 
tracts and  of  making  recommenda- 
tions to  the  administration.  Thi.s 
committee  and  its  subcommittee  are 
at  work  collecting  the  statistical 
and  other  data  required." 

This  report,  it  must  be  remember- 
ed, covers  1929  up  to  June  30  only. 
The  cumulative  effect  of  this  con- 
tinued growth  in  production  and  of 
the  beneficial  clauses  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1928  has  be- 
gun to  energize  our  ship  operators. 
The  Secretary  could  not  now  say 
with  truth  that  "A  number  of  for- 
eign countries  at  present  are  bulid- 


Sinclair  Navigation  Co . .  . 
Pittsburg  Stcamshi[)  Co.  . 
Standard  Shipping  Co  ... 
Northland  Transportation 

Co 

Pere  Marquette  Railroad 

Co 

Pere  Marquette  Railroad 

Co 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Indiana 

Ward  Line. 

Dollar  S.S.  Co 

Grace  Line 

Export  S.S.  Corp 

Tidewater  Oil  Co 

Amer.  Soutli  African  Line 

Sun  Oil  Co 

Tidewater   Assoc.    Trans. 

Corp 

Standard    Transportation 

Co 

Pittsburgh  Steamship  Co. 


4,000 
2,400 
4,500 


416x57.\32  Oil 

580x60x32  Coal 

525x74x40'6'      Oil 


OE  1,100       186x35x21'6"      Oil 

Tur-El     7,200      381x57x22'6'      Coal 


Tur-El 

Rec 

Tur-El 

Tur-El 

Tur-El 

Tur 

OE-El 

OE 

OE 

OE 
OE  1 
Rcc  J 


7,200 
2,500 
14,000 
25,000 
12,000 
6,300 
1,250 
4,800 
2,800 


381x.57x22'6' 
390'3'x53'3'x27 
482x70'9'x39 
615x81x.52 
482x63'9'x37'5' 
450x61 '6'x42'3' 
255x44x1 8'6' 
4.';0x61'6'x37 
4S0x05'9'x37 


Coal 

OU 

Oil 

Oil 

Oil 

Oil 

Oil 

Oil 

oa 


Total   G.  T.  =  306,407 


(Reproduced  from  The 


2,800 

480x65'9'x37 

Oil 

2,800 

480x65'9'x37 

Oil 

2,400 

580x60x32 

Coal 

.erican  Bi 

jreau  of  Shipping 

.) 

ing  many  more  ships  than  the  Uni- 
ted States."  During  the  past  three 
months  private  American  shipown- 
ers have  placed  with  American  ship- 
builders contracts  for  over  300,000 
gross  tons  of  modern  tankers, 
freighters,  passenger  cargo  liners, 
and  passenger  liners;  so  that  now 
the  United  States  is  second  only  to 
Great  Britain  as  a  shipbuilding  na- 
tion. 

These  facts  should  be  very  en- 
couraging, both  to  the  ship  opera- 
tors and  to  the  shipbuilders,  espec- 
ially in  view  of  the  obvious  truth 
that  the  present  program  of  ship 
construction  is  only  the  beginning. 
Several  of  our  more  important  ship 
operating  firms  have  not  yet  com- 
pleted the  negotiations  preliminary 
to  building  operations,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  firms  that  have  closed 
contracts  are  doing  so  for  only  a 
portion  of  their  full  program. 

The  table  showing  principal  ton- 
nage building  in  American  ship- 
yards as  of  November  1,  1929,  is 
supplemented  in  the  report  of  the 
American  Bureau  of  Shipping  with 
an  additional  60,000  gross  tons  of 
miscellaneous  vessels  such  as  fer- 
ries, barges,  tugs,  yachts,  etc.,  mak- 
ing a  total  at  that  date  of  366,146 
gross  tons.  Since  that  time  other 
contracts  have  been  let  for  various 
classes  of  vessels;  so  that  we  are 
well  within  the  truth  when  we  place 
the  total  work  contracted  for  or  un- 
der construction  in  American  ship- 
yards at  over  400,000  gross  tons  as 
of  January  1,  1930. 


And  yet  as  Homer  L.  Ferguson  of 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry- 
dock  Company  emphasizes  in  his 
report  to  the  National  Business 
Survey  Conference,  held  in  Wash- 
ington, December  5,  1929,  "The 
shipyards  of  the  country  can  easily 
handle  50  per  cent,  more  shipbuild- 
ing than  they  are  handling.  What  is 
wanted  is  a  continuous  steady  flow 
of  new  orders.  These  can  only  be 
obtained  by  the  development  of  pay- 
ing and  prosperous  steamship  com- 
panies. The  friends  of  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine  should  be 
careful  not  to  err  on  the  side  of  too 
much  enthusiasm  and  attempt  to 
have  a  merchant  marine  built  up 
faster  than  it  can  be  financed  and 
operated  successfully." 

According  to  Ferguson,  ten  ships 
built  a  year  for  the  foreign  trade  at 
an  average  cost  of  $5,000,000  each 
would  give  employment  to  nearly 
30,000  men  in  shipbuilding  yards. 

TRADE    LITERATURE 

Ford  Chain  Block  Co.,  well-known 
manufacturer  of  chain  hoists,  has 
just  published  a  new  catalog  giv- 
ing descriptive  data  and  prices. 

The  special  advantages  of  each 
type  of  Ford  hoist  are  thoroughly 
explained — many  useful  tables  of 
hoisting  data  are  included — and  the 
catalog  is  profusely  illustrated. 

A  copy  of  this  new  catalogue  will 
be  mailed  free  of  charge  on  applica- 
tion to  Ford  Chain  Block  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia. 
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How  They  Build  Ships  at  Camden 


These  five  pictures  illustrate  the  orderly  progress  of  construction  on  the  hull  of  the  fine  new  turbo-elec- 
tric passenger  liner  Santa  Clara  from  keel  laying  in  February  1929  to  launching  in  November  of  the  same 
year.  The  Santa  Clara  is  due  for  delivery  in  April,  a  remarkable  record  for  a  vessel  of  this  type,  showing 
the  tremendous  resources,  efficient  organization,  and  splendid  equipment  of  the  New  York  Shipbuilding 

Company. 


Mi 


By  Lieutenant  C.  A.  Griffiths,  U.S.N. 
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'IT,H  all  the  apparent  sim- 
plicity in  structural  features, 
the  complexity  of  a  conden- 
ser is  only  exceeded  by  the  involv- 
ed thermal  conditions  existing  in  a 
boiler.  Both  pieces  of  apparatus  are 
heat  exchangers;  in  the  one  case, 
the  problem  is  to  convert  the  heat 
in  the  fuel  into  a  working  fluid, 
while  in  the  case  of  the  condenser 
the  object  is  to  obtain  the  lowest 
possible  vacuum  with  the  highest 
possible  temperature  of  the  conden- 
sate. In  order  that  these  conditions 
be  fulfilled  there  are  certain  ther- 
modynamic requirements  that  must 
be  met,  namely: 

(1)  It  must  divide  the  work  of 
condensation  equally  over  the  tube 
nest  by  thorough  distribution  of 
the  steam. 

(2)  The  air,  both  that  in  solution 
in  the  steam  and  that  admitted 
through  leaks,  must  be  separated 
from  the  condensate  and  extracted. 

(3)  Incoming  steam  must  not  im- 
pinge on  the  tubes  in  such  manner 
that  erosion  will  occur. 

(4)  There  must  be  a  minimum 
pressure  drop  between  the  steam  in- 
let and  the  condensate  outlet,  which 
requires  adequate  spacing  between 
tubes. 

(5)  Proper  velocities  of  steam 
and  water  must  be  provided. 

(6)  The  flow  of  steam  must  be 
deflected  away  from  the  air  pump 
suction  and  the  vapors  passing  to 


the  air  pump  must  be  cool. 

(7)  There  must  be  a  minimum  of 
dripping  rain  from  the  upper  to  the 
lower  tubes  as  this  tends  to  act  as 
a  heat  insulator  and  decreases  the 
heat  transfer  rate. 

In  addition  to  these  thermal  re- 
quirements that  must  be  met,  there 
is  also  the  necessity  for: 

(8)  Minimum  space  and  weight 
requirements. 

(9)  Simplicity  in  construction 
with  ease  of  access  for  inspection 
and  repair. 

(10)  Sustained  reliability. 
Designers    of    condensers     have 

more  or  less  satisfactorily  met  the 
many  above  requirements  except  in 
one  respect:  Sustained  reliability. 
The  necessity  for  absolute  reliabil- 
ity in  marine  condensers  is  of  com- 
paratively recent  origin  and  is 
closely  related  to  the  development 
of  the  turbine  and  high  pressure 
boilers  for  the  reason  that  in  order 
for  this  machinery  to  be  most  ef- 
ficient the  salt  content  in  the  sys- 
tem must  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
The  reliability  of  a  marine  conden- 
ser, which  is  the  backbone,  not  only 
of  the  economy  of  the  engineering 
plant  but,  on  occasion,  of  the  abil- 
ity of  the  ship  to  get  underway,  is 
dependent  on  its  weakest  part,  the 
condenser  tubes. 

The  extremely  complicated  sub- 
ject of  condenser  tube  failure  is  one 
which  has  employed  the  time    and 
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study  of  engineers,  metallurgists, 
and  others  for  years.  The  solution 
of  the  problem  is  not  yet  in  sight, 
nor  has  such  progress  been  made 
that  sustained  reliability,  highly 
developed  in  certain  forms  of  ma- 
chinery, can  be  placed  in  the  main 
condensers.  The  nature  of  the  duty 
of  the  condenser  is  such  that  the 
failure  of  even  one  of  the  thousands 
of  tubes  may  ultimately  result  in 
the  complete  shut  down  of  the  boil- 
ers. On  these  small,  thin  tubes 
rests  the  responsibility  of  the  en- 
tire engineering  plant.  This  respon- 
sibility is  a  heavy  one,  and  is  keen- 
ly felt  by  the  manufacturers  in 
their  endeavor  to  produce  a  tube 
that  will  withstand  the  effects  of 
corrosion  from  salt  water,  erosion 
from  abrasives  in  the  water,  wear 
and  tear  due  to  alternate  heating 
and  cooling,  and  mechanical  defects 
that  can  occur  during  manufacture. 
Tube  Manufacture 
A  brief  mention  of  the  three  met- 
hods of  tube  manufacture  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Cupping  Process.  From  a  flat 
casting,  rolled  to  a  sheet  of  re- 
quired thickness,  a  circular  blank 
is  first  stamped  and  then  cupped. 
This  cup  is  then  drawn  over  steel 
arbors,  each  of  which  reduces  the 
size  and  thickness  of  the  metal 
which  later  becomes  the  tube.  The 
process  is  generally  used  for  mak- 
ing tubes  of  large  diameter  com- 
paratively short  in  length. 

(2)  Piercin,'!;  Process.  A  solid  cy- 
lindrical casting  is  heated  to  plas- 
tic temperature,  the  hot  billet  then 
being  forced  through  a  die  over  a 
mandrel  into  a  shell.  This  shell  is 
then  cold  drawn  through  ?teel  dies 
and  arbors  into  a  tube  cf  proper 
.'^ize.  This  process  can  be  used  satis- 
factorily with  a  number  of  alloys 
and  is  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  condenser  tubes. 

(3)  Cast  Shell  Process.  A  billet, 
cylindrical  in  shape,  is  made  by 
casting  over  a  core  and  the  shell 
thus  formed  is  then  cold  drawn  into 
a  tube  of  reduced  size.  This  process 
can  be  used  for  practically  all  duc- 
tile metals  and  is  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  condenser  tubes. 

In  each  of  the  above  methods  the 
castings  before  drawing,  and  later 
the  tubes  between  drawings,  are 
pickled  in  acid  to  remove  the  scale 
and  dirt  which  would  injure  the 
finished  tube. 
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The  finished  condenser  tube  must 
fulfill  many  requirements,  without 
decreasing  its  life  or  usefulness,  in 
order  to  withstand  the  severe  ser- 
vice to  which  it  is  later  subjected. 
The  tube  must  be  straight  and  true 
to  form,  clean  and  smooth,  of  an 
equal  thickness  throughout  its 
length,  and  be  without  slivers, 
seams  or  cracks.  It  must  be  suffic- 
iently ductile  to  be  rolled  without 
danger  of  cracking  in  the  tube 
sheets  of  a  bent  tube  condenser.  It 
must  be  sufficiently  hard  to  with- 
stand the  pressure  of  packing  rings 
at  the  tube  ends  without  crimping, 
for  should  the  tube  end  be  crimped 
by  the  packing  the  subsequent  ex- 
pansion will  cause  it  to  leak.  It 
must  be  sufficiently  strong  to  stand 
up  under  the  pressure  in  the  con- 
denser under  service  conditions; 
and  for  this  purpose  specifications 
generally  require  tubes  to  be  cap- 
able of  withstanding  an  internal 
hydrostatic  pressure  of  1000  pounds 
per  square  inch  and  a  compression 
test  amounting  to  300  pounds  on  a 
one  inch  tube  length.  Condenser 
tubes,  even  after  having  met  these 
requirements,  may  still  fail  due  to 
other  faults,  and  those  defects 
which  affect  the  life  of  the  tube 
and  which  may  cause  early  failure 
are: 

(1)  Season  Cracking — Internal 
stresses  introduced  by  cold  drawing 
processes  are  sometimes  not  com- 
pletely removed  by  the  final  anneal. 
The  tubes  thus  affected  are  liable 
to  develop  longitudinal  cracks 
which  may  occur  either  at  any  time 
during  storage  or  during  use  after 
installation.  Figure  1  shows  how  a 
tube  with  season  cracks  appears.  A 
tube  may  successfully  meet  the 
above  requirements  as  to  strength, 
ductility,  resistance  to  compres- 
sion, etc.,  and  still  fail  because  of 
season  cracking.  There  will  be  no 
indications  in  the  inspection  of  the 
tube  that  will  disclose  this  ten- 
dency; but  the  mercurous  nitrate 
test  which  has  recently  been  deve- 
loped will  open  up  any  season 
cracks  that  might  develop  later.  The 
test  consists  of  immersing  a  speci- 
men tube  in  an  aqueous  mercurous- 
nitrate  solution  containing  100 
grams  of  mercurous  nitrate  and  13 
c.c.  of  nitric  acid  (1.42  specific 
gravity)  per  litre  for  fifteen  min- 
utes. A  good  tube  will  stand  this 
test  without  showing  a  fracture, 
whereas  a  poor  tube  will  crack  in 
the  same  manner  as  it  would  later 
on  in  actual  service.  With  modern 
methods  of  production  on  scientific 
bases  the  percentage  of  tubes  liable 
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to  season  crack  is  greatly  diminish- 
ed. 

(2)  Faulty  Composition  of  Tubes. 

The  research  into  the  question  of 
condenser  tube  composition  has  de- 
veloped very  narrow  limits  for  ac- 
ceptability in  the  percentages  of  the 
constituents.  Muntz  metal  tubes, 
consisting  of  60  per  cent  copper  and 
40  per  cent  zinc  have  been  found 
successful  for  use  where  there  is 
fresh  water  available  for  circulat- 
ing water.  For  salt  water  circula- 
tion it  has  been  found,  after  years 
of  experimenting,  that  Admiralty 
metal,  a  brass  of  approximately  the 
following    composition,     gives    the 
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best  service:  Copper  70  per  cent, 
zinc  29  per  cent,  tin  1  per  cent. 
Lead  and  iron  inclusions  are  limited 
to  a  small  fraction  of  one  per  cent. 
Variations  in  the  composition  of  the 
Admiralty  metal,  except  within 
these  narrow  limits,  will  result  in 
the  development  of  season  cracks, 
reduction  in  the  required  physical 
properties,  and  an  inability  to  with- 
stand corrosion. 

(3)  Manufacturing  Defects.  Sliv- 
ers, spills,  blow  holes,  and  similar 
defects  in  the  finished  tube  are  lia- 
ble to  be  introduced  during  the 
process  of  casting  billets,  drawing, 
and  the  other  details  of  the  manu- 
facturing processes.  With  improve- 
ments in  the  development  of  foun- 
dry and  mill  machinery  and  the 
advancement  in  the  science  of 
metallurgy,  failures  of  condenser 
tubes  due  to  these  manufacturing 
conditions  are  becoming  more  and 
more  infrequent.  Such  defects,  how- 
ever, will  occasionally  be  disclosed 
in  any  large  number  of  tubes. 

As  a  metal  casting  cools  down 
certain  phenomena  occur  in  the 
metal;  a  structure  builds  up  due  to 
the  cooling  of  the  outer  faces  of  the 
casting  which  grows  in  a  manner 
similar  to  closely  intertwined 
branches  of  trees,  the  crystals 
branching  toward  the  center  of  the 
casting  into  the  molten  metal  as 
solidification  progresses.  These 
cooled  grains  vary  in  size  and  shape 
with  different  metals  and  under 
different  conditions  and  rates  of 
cooling.  Certain  metals  can  be 
most  advantageously  worked  in 
cooling  to  plasticity;  that  is.  work- 
ed while  hot;  others  are  sufficient- 
ly ductile  to  permit  working  after 
complete  solidification;  that  is, 
worked  while  cold.  Admiralty  metal 
falls  within  the  cold  working  group 
and,  in  consequence,  condenser 
tubes  are  cold  drawn.  In  so  doing, 
however,  the  crystalline  structure 
of  the  metal  is  altered,  the  grains 
grow  in  size,  and  internal  stresses 
develop.  Figure  2  is  a  study  of  the 
grain  structure,  as  viewed  under 
high  magnification,  of  Admiralty 
metal  that  has  been  cold  worked. 
That  the  metal  has  undergone  cold 
working  and  that  internal  stresses 
have  been  set  up  is  evinced  in  the 
unequal  grain  sizes  and  the  "twin- 
ned" crystals.  When  the  cold  work- 
ed tube  has  been  annealed  by  re- 
heating the  grain  again  changes, 
becoming  smaller  and  more  uni- 
form, and  the  internal  .stresses  in- 
duced by  the  cold  working  processes 
are  relieved. 

(Continued  on  Page  15) 
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A  Noteworthy  Marine  Terminal 


Western  Maryland 
and 


Operating  Fine  New  General  Cargo  Wharves 
at  Port  Covington,  Baltimore 


THE  new  $8,500,000  terminal  of 
the  Western  Maryland  Railway 
at  Port  Covington,  Baltimore, 
was  completed  on  October  15.  1929, 
and  is  described  as  the  most  mod- 
ern ocean  terminal  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast  of  the  United  States.  These 
new  facilities  consist  of  Piers  7,  8, 
and  9  and  Warehouse  A,  comprising 
3820  lineal  feet  of  additional  dock- 
age space,  with  berths  for  seven 
large  ocean  going  vessels  at  one 
time.  The  development  covers  an 
area  of  sixty  acre.s,  38  acres  of 
which  are  water  area,  dredged  to 
35  feet  at  mean  low  water.  The  cov- 


ered area  is  14  acres;- ultimate  floor 
space  920,000  square  feet,  and  stor- 
age capacity  120,000  tons  of  freight. 
There  are  five  miles  of  trackage  in 
the  new  terminal,  and  28,000  square 
yards  of  paved  driveway. 

The  entire  dockage  front  is  serv- 
ed by  apron  tracks.  In  the  case  of 
Pier  8  there  are  double  tracks,  and 
these  are  provided  with  cross-overs 
to  permit  of  shifting  cars  without 
interfering  with  loading  or  unload- 
ing of  the  ship.  This  saves  the  time 
of  the  stevedores.  In  other  words, 
when  the  cars  on  the  outer  track 
are  loaded,  the  gang  can  proceed  to 


discharge  to  a  string  of  cars  on  the 
inner  track,  while  the  loaded  cars 
are  pulled  out.  Each  pier  is  served 
by  two  depressed  tracks  down  the 
center. 

The  docks  are  equipped  with  car- 
go masts  to  facilitate  the  handling 
of  freight  by  ship's  tackle,  and  the 
entire  waterfront  is  served  by  elec- 
trically operated  traveling  cranes  of 
10  tons  capacity  for  use  in  handling 
heavy  lifts  and  also  for  loading  and 
unloading  lighters. 

The  terminal  is  provided  with  200 
trailers  and  6  electric  tractors  for 
loading  and  unloading  cars  as  well 


Plan  of  the  new  Port  Covington  Terminal  at  Baltimore,  showing   arrangement   of  railway  tracks  and  crossovers  and  of  elevated 
bridges  between  warehouse  units.  Seven  large  ocean-going  freighters  can  be  accommodated  here  simultaneously. 
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as  transferring  freight  in  and  about 
the  piers  and  warehouse. 

The  second  floors  of  the  various 
buildings  are  reached  by  elevators 
of  10  tons  capacity,  and  are  also 
connected  with  each  other  by  cov- 
ered bridges,  so  that  a  heavily  load- 
ed truck  can  enter  the  first  floor  of 
one  of  the  piers,  take  elevator  to 
second  floor,  and  go  to  any  point  on 
the  upper  floor  of  any  building. 

There  are  also  spiral  chutes  to 
bring  cei-tain  freight  down  from  the 
second  floors,  and  these  are  provid- 
ed with  portable  platforms  on  cas- 
ters, which  fasten  to  the  bottom  of 
the  chutes  to  furnish  a  good  land- 
ing for  cargo  coming  down. 

The  floors  are  of  asphalt  block; 
and  along  each  side  of  the  depres- 
sed tracks  is  a  steel  runway  to  fa- 


cilitate quick  operation  of  the  trail- 
ers. 

Flood  lights  are  provided  near 
the  top  of  the  cargo  masts  to  give 
light  for  night  working  of  ships. 

An  added  convenience  is  the  pro- 
vision of  telephone  outlets  along 
the  stringpiece  to  connect  extension 
telephone  lines  aboard  ship  for  the 
convenience  of  the  captain.  Fresh 
water  connections  are  provided  in 
each  section. 

Depressed  tracks  are  spanned 
with  electrically  operated  lift 
bridges  for  convenience  in  getting 
trailers  from  one  side  of  the  pier 
to  the  other. 

The  terminal  enjoys  a  low  insur- 
ance rate  for  both  buildings  and 
contents.  It  takes  only  eight  min- 
utes by  automobile  or  truck  to  reach 
the  new  terminal  from  the  heart  of 
the  Baltimore  business  section. 


Condenser  Corrosion 


(Continued  fro 

Corrosion  Theories 

Various  theories  of  condenser  tube 
corrosion  have  been  propounded 
from  time  to  time,  no  two  opinions 
entirely  coinciding,  but  the  most 
logical  theory  appears  to  be  that  of 
electrolytic  action.  Elements  that 
enter  into  electrolytic  corrosion 
are  the  same  as  those  that  enter  in- 
to the  simple  galvanic  cell  and  con- 
sist of  two  dissimilar  metals  immer- 
sed in  a  saline  solution.  Figure  3 
shows  a  typical  electrolytic  battery 
consisting  of  a  zinc  negative  pole 
and  a  copper  positive  pole  immer- 
sed in  a  salt  water  electrolyte. 
When  the  two  poles  are  connected 
externally,  as  shown  in  the  figure, 
a  difference  in  potential,  or  volt- 
age, exists  and  a  flow  of  current,  as 
indicated,  from  the  copper  terminal 


m  Page  13) 
to  the  zinc  terminal  will  occur. 
Within  the  cell  the  current  flows  in 
the  opposite  direction,  from  the  zinc 
pole  to  the  copper  pole  through  the 
electrolyte.  The  actual  process  of 
corrosion  occurs  when  the  current 
leaves  the  zinc  pole  and  enters  the 
electrolyte,  for,  in  so  doing,  disso- 
ciation of  the  zinc  takes  place  and 
minute  particles  of  it  are  dissolved 
and  go  into  solution  in  the  water. 
When  the  current  leaves  the  elec- 
trolyte and  enters  the  copper  pole, 
however,  no  such  dissolving  of  the 
copper  occurs.  This  vicious  cycle 
occurs,  and  the  negative  pole  con- 
tinues to  be  dissolved,  whenever  the 
necessary  elements  are  present:  the 
two  dissimilar  metals,  externally 
connected,  and  an  electrolyte  cap- 
able of  carrying  current. 
(To  be  Continued.) 


Above  are  shown  three  views  of  the  equip- 
ment at  the  Port  Covington  Tenninal,  Balti- 

Upper,  intercoastal  freighter  discharging 
or  loading  simultaneously  from  dock  and 
lighter. 

Center,  one  of  the  large  semi-portable 
electric  cranes  unloading  bulk  cargo  with 
grab  bucket  direct  from  hold  to  cars. 

Lower,  one  of  the  spiral  chute  conveyors 
in  dock  warehouse. 


At  left.  View  across  the  new  Baltimore 
Dry  Docks  plant  of  the  Bethhhcm  Ship- 
building Corp.,  Ltd..  showing  the  City  of 
Baltimoie  and  its  waterfront  in  the?  back- 
ground. 
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Federal  to  Boild  Tsmkers 

The  Standard  Shipping  Company  Orders  Two  Single-Sci 
Interesting  De-Laval  High  Pressure  Steam  Turbine 


Tankers  With 
Power  Plant 


THE  Standard  Shipping  Com- 
pany, of  26  Broadway,  New 
York  City,  recently  placed  an 
order  with  the  Federal  Shipbuilding 
&  Dry  Dock  Company,  Kearny,  New 
Jersey,  for  two  single-screw  tankers 
designed  to  carry  about  18,000  tons 
deadweight  on  28  feet  6  inches 
draft,  and  to  have  a  speed  of  about 
11  knots. 

Practically  all  tankers  built  in  re- 
cent years  for  the  Standard  Ship- 
ping Company  have  been  diesel  pro- 
pelled, but  in  these  two  vessels  they 
made  a  radical  departure  from  this 
policy,  the  propelling  machinery  be- 
ing De  Laval  geared  turbines. 

Eachtankeris  to  be  equipped  with 
two  Babcock  &  Wilcox  high  effic- 
iency boilers,  equipped  with  air 
heaters  and  superheaters  and  oper- 
ated under  a  steam  pressure  of  400 
pounds  per  square  inch,  the  steam 
being  superheated  to  a  total  tem- 
perature of  750  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
The  boilers  are  designed  for  an  op- 
erating efficiency  of  86.6  per  cent, 
with  feed  water  entering  the  boil- 
ers at  307  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and 
it  is  expected  that  the  fuel  i-ate  for 
all  purposes  when  not  heating  car- 
go will  be  0.65  pound  per  shaft 
horsepower  at  4000  shaft  horsepow- 
er rating. 

A  De  Laval  geared  turbine  cap- 
able of  developing    normally    4000 


shaft  horsepower  on  75  revolutions 
per  minute  propeller  speed  will  pro- 
pel each  vessel,  the  turbines  being 
designed  so  as  to  be  capable  of  con- 
tinuously developing  4400  shaft 
horsepower  on  77V2  revolutions  per 
minute  propeller  speed.  The  tur- 
bine efficiency,  Rankine  cycle,  as 
designed,  is  75  per  cent. 

The  deck  as  well  as  engine  room 
auxiliaries,  including  steering  gear, 
galley  and  cargo  pumps,  will  be 
electrically  operated  and  for  sup- 
plying current  to  these  various 
units  there  are  to  be  installed  two 
De  Laval  geared  turbine  operated 
300-kilowatt  240-volt,  direct-cur- 
rent generators. 

The  current  for  the  auxiliaries  at 
sea  will  be  supplied  by  a  175-kilo- 
watt  240-volt  direct-current  gener- 
ator, attached  to  the  main  turbine 
unit  by  means  of  gears,  and  in  this 
manner  the  power  for  auxiliary  pur- 
poses will  be  developed  at  the  same 
low  steam  consumption  as  the  pow- 
er for  the  main  unit. 

Arrangements  will  be  made  to 
automatically  start  one  of  the 
independent  300-kilowatt  units  in 
case  the  reduction  in  speed  of  the 
main  turbine  is  less  than  75  per 
cent  of  normal;  in  order  to  insure 
satisfactory  operation  of  this  ar- 
rangement, a  branch  line  from  the 
lubricating  oil  lines  is  connected  to 


a  valve  operating  the  throttle  on 
either  one  of  the  auxiliary  genera- 
tors, and  is  so  arranged  that  should 
this  oil  pressure  for  any  cause 
whatsoever  drop  below  a  certain 
predetermined  point  the  steam 
valve  on  the  auxiliary  to  be  used  is 
automatically  opened.  Similarly, 
should  the  lubricating  oil  pressure 
drop  below  a  certain  predetermined 
point  the  main  turbine  unit  auto- 
matically shuts  off. 

There  are  to  be  three  main  cargo 
oil  pumps,  each  having  a  capacity 
of  2000  gallons  per  minute  .against 
125  pounds  per  square  inch  dis- 
charge pressure.  These  cargo 
pumps  are  of  the  Northern  rotary 
type,  actuated  by  230-volt  motors, 
operating  at  1150-revolutions  per 
minute  through  Falk  gears  having  a 
geared  ratio  of  9.66  to  1.  The  pump 
room  is  located  aft  and  the  pumps 
will  be  installed  in  the  pump  room 
with  the  electric  motors  in  the  en- 
gine room. 

The  steering  gear  will  be  of  the 
hydro-electric  type,  and  an  Oertz 
rudder  is  to  be  installed. 

The  galley  will  be  electrically  op- 
erated. 

To  date  machinery  general  ar- 
rangement plans  have  not  been 
completed,  but  as  soon  as  these  are 
available  they  will  be  published. 


Some  Intemational  Shipbuilding  for 


THE  Standard  Shipping  Com- 
pany, 26  Broadway,  New  York, 
within  the  last  few  weeks  plac- 
ed orders  in  Europe  for  five  16,000- 
ton  twin  screw  diesel  propelled  tan- 
kers, similar  in  size  and  arrange- 
ment to  the  motorship  Calgarolite. 

One  of  these  tankers  is  to  be  built 
by  the  Palmers  Shipbuilding  &  Iron 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Hebburn-on-Tyne,  Eng- 
land; one  by  the  Furness  Shipbuild- 
ing Company,  Ltd.,  Haverton,  Hill- 
on-Tees,  England;  one  at  the  Bre- 
mer-Vulkan  Schiffbau  und  Maschi- 
nenfabrik,  Vegesack,  Germany, 
builders  of  the  motorship  C.  O. 
Stillman;  one  at  the  Vereinigte 
Stahlwerke  A.G.,  Nordseewerke,  Em- 
den;  one  at  Cantiere  Navale  Tries- 


tino,  Monfalcone,  Italy;  and  a  sixth 
tanker  to  be  practically  a  duplicate 
of  the  motorship  California  Stand- 
ard has  been  ordered  from  Fried. 
Krupp  Aktiengesellschaft,  German- 
iawerft,  Kiel-Gaarden,  Germany. 

The  machinery  arrangement  of 
all  six  vessels  will  be  generally  the 
same.  Two  Krupp,  6-cylinder,  2- 
cycle,  single-acting,  diesel  motors, 
each  capable  of  developing  2350 
brake  horsepower  on  90  revolutions 
per  minute  are  to  be  installed  in  the 
two  hulls  building  in  England,  and 
also  in  the  vessel  building  at  Nord- 
seewerke. 

The  tanker  building  at  Bremer- 
Vulkan  is  to  have  installed  two  6- 
cylinder,  single-acting,  2-cycle,  Ma- 


schinenfabrik  Augsburg-  Nurnberg 
motors  also  capable  of  each  deve- 
loping 2350  brake  horsepower  on 
90  revolutions  per  minute;  and  the 
vessel  building  at  Cantiere  Navale 
Triestino,  Monfalcone,  is  to  have 
installed  two  6-cylinder,  2-cycle, 
single-acting  Fiat  motors  of  same 
power  but  at  100  revolutions  per 
minute. 

The  California  Standard  type  ves- 
sel is  to  be  equipped  with  two 
Krupp  4  -  cylinder,  2  -  cycle,  sin- 
gle-acting, diesel  motors,  each  cap- 
able of  developing  1800  brake 
horsepower  on  95  revolutions  per 
minute. 

All  of  the  eight  vessels  are  to  be 
delivered  during  the  latter  part  of 
next  year. 
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used  for  cylinder  jackets  and  heads 
and  the  fresh  water  is  cooled  by  the 
circulation  of  sea  water  which  is 
used  also  to  cool  the  exhaust  mani- 
fold. The  exhaust  gas  from  these 
engines  is  used  to  heat  the  boilers 
for  generating  steam  for  heating, 
cooking,  and  evaporating  purposes 
throughout  the  ship. 


The  illustrations  on  this  page  are: 
Upper,  the  new  Canadian  Pacific 
liner  Empress  of  Japan  on  the  stocks 
at  Fairfield's,  Govan.  Center,  the 
new  British  turbo-electric  liner  Vice- 
roy of  India.  Lower,  one  of  the  10,- 
000  shaft  horsepower  di:s?I  motors 
for  the  Britannic. 


,UR  illustration  gives  a  very 
'good  idea  of  the  impressive 
size  of  the  two  Harland  &  Wolf 
Burmeister  &  Wain  diesel  engines 
for  the  new  White  Star  Line  motor- 
ship  Britannic  now  being  complet- 
ed at  the  Belfast  yard  of  Harland 
&  Wolf.  These  engines  have  ten 
double-acting,  4-stroke  cycle  cylin- 
ders, each  of  which  is  840  milamet- 
ers  diameter  with  a  stroke  of  1500 
milimeters. 

The  first  of  these  engines  under- 
went successful  trials  on  the  test 
block  at  the  shop  and  easily  develop- 
ed its  rated  output  of  10,000  shaft 
horsepower.  This  unit  is  said  to  be 
the  highest  powered  unsupercharg- 
ed  marine  diesel  engine  yet  con- 
structed. 

The  crank  shaft  of  each  engine 
weighs  approximately  185  tons,  and 
its  connecting  rods,  crossheads,  and 
pistons  are  correspondingly  heavy. 
Yet  the  maneuvering  gear  is  so  ef- 
fective that  the  engine  can  be  re- 
versed completely  in  less  than  9 
seconds.     Fresh    water    cooling    is 
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In  the  Engine  Room 


En 

Abstract  of  a  Paper  Presenting  Some 
Board  Experiences 


Operating  Cost^ 

ing 


lAPTAIN  R.  D.  GATEWOOD 
,  presented  to  the  recent  annual 
meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Naval  Architects  and  Marine  En- 
gineers a  very  interesting  paper 
comparing  operating  expense  of  die- 
sel  motorships  and  various  types  of 
steamers  as  compiled  from  actual 
figures  on  the  books  of  the  Shipping 
Board. 

The  figures  given  for  motorships 
cover  several  voyages  each  for: 
Three  Mcintosh  &  Seymour,  4-cycle, 
single-acting,  2700-horsepower,  die- 
sel-engined  vessels;  4  Busch-Sulzer, 
2-cycle,  single-acting,  3000-horse- 
power,  diesel-engined  vessels;  two 
Worthington,  2-cycle,  double-act- 
ing, 2900-horsepower,  diesel-engin- 
ed vessels;  and  one  Hooven,  Owens, 
Rentschler,  2-cycle,  double-acting, 
3680-horsepower,  diesel  -  engined 
vessel. 

Those  given  for  steamers  cover 
several  voyages  each  for:  Four  ves- 
sels with  2800  indicated  horsepower 
reciprocating  engines  and  Scotch 
boilers  with  210  pounds  steam  pres- 
sure; two  vessels  with  geared  tur- 
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The  two  tables  on  this  page  ara  samples 
of  the  figures  from  Shipping  Board  engine 
room  expense  exhibited  as  illustrations  for 
Captain  Gatewood's  paper. 

The  table  above  shows  figures  for  two 
Busch-Sulzer  diesels  and  that  below  shows 
figures  for  two  reciprocating  steam  engine 
jobs. 
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bines  and  Scotch  boilers;  and  one 
vessel  with  geared  turbine  and 
water-tube  boilers. 

These  figures  comprise  every- 
thing chargeable  to  the  engine  room 
on  the  Shipping  Board  books.  We 
reproduce  here  one  of  the  tables 
showing  figures  for  the  three  Mcin- 
tosh &  Seymour  motorships,  and  an- 
other table  showing  results  from 
two  steamers. 

For  the  ten  diesel  vessels  the  av- 
erage cost  per  day  is  $187.59;  per 
mile  is  $1.31 ;  and  the  average  speed 
is    11.18  knots. 

For  the  four  reciprocating  engine 
steamers,  daily  cost  is  $255.13;  cost 
per  mile,  $1.84;  and  the  speed,  9.94 
knots. 

For  the  three  turbine  steamers 
the  daily  cost  averaged  $259.84;  the 
cost  per  mile  $1.93;  and  the  speed 
9.88  knots. 

The  average  cost  for  fuel  oil  per 
barrel  was  $1.47  and  for  the  diesel 
oil  $1.52,  both  being  to  Shipping 
Board  specifications. 

The  diesel  vessels  involved  in 
these  tables  all  had  a  higher  item 
for  wages  because  of  the  Shipping 
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Board  practice  of  carrying  on  mo- 
torships  an  extra  engineer  for  train- 
ing. 


Total  mileage  for  the  motorship 
voyages  was  961,669,  and  for  the 
steamer  voyages  724,031. 


Discussioii  of  Comparison  of  Eng 
Dperating 

By  J.  H.  King 


AS  an  aid  in  applying  the  data 
in  the  paper  by  Captain  Gate- 
wood  on  "Comparisons  of  Op- 
erating Costs  of  Shipping  Board 
Diesel  and  Steam  Cargo  Vessels."  it 
would  be  very  interesting  and  valu- 
able if  some  information  could  be 
given  in  regard  to  the  reasons  for 
the  very  high  cost  of  maintenance 
repairs.  These  diesel  engine  ships 
are  relatively  new  ships  and  even 
when  compared  with  the  old  war- 
built  steam  tonnage  the  cost  of 
maintenance  repairs  seems  much 
too  high. 

For  example,  the  average  main- 
tenance cost  per  ship  of  the  ten  die- 
sel ships  given  in  Captain  Gate- 
wood's  paper  is  $20,281.78;  the  av- 
erage maintenance  cost  per  ship  of 
the  four  reciprocating  engine  ships 
is  $11,546.09;  and  the  average  cost 
per  ship  of  the  three  turbine  drive 
ships  is  $13,316.96. 

It  certainly  speaks  well  for  the 
war-built  steam  vessels  when,  after 
a  period  of  eight  or  nine  years  op- 
eration, the  maintenance  cost  is  lit- 
tle more  than  one-half  to  two-thirds 
the  maintenance  cost  of  diesel  ships 
in  service  only  one  or  two  years. 

Referring  now  to  the  comparative 
figures  given,  I  would  point  out 
that  while  these  data  are  interest- 
ing as  applying  to  this  particular 
case,  they  are  not  to  be  construed 
as  applying  to  ships  in  general.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  such  a  general  com- 
parison not  only  might  be,  but  pro- 
bably would  be,  quite  misleading. 

In  the  first  place,  this  diesel  en- 
gine equipment  of  these  vessels 
when  installed  only  about  two  years 
ago  was  the  most  modern  type  of 
equipment  at  that  time,  whereas  the 
steam  ships,  with  which  these  die- 
sel vessels  are  compared,  were  built 
during  the  war  period  when  econ- 
omy and  efficiency  were  secondary 
considerations.  All  the  steam  ships 
used  in  this  comparison  are  equip- 
ped with  low  pressure  machinery 
now  almost  obsolete  and  certainly 
far  from  being  the  most  economical 
steam  machinery  available  today. 

Captain  Gatewood  recognizes  the 
foregoing  by  stating  in  his  paper 
that  these  ships  were  built  during 
the  war  and  that  better  fuel   per- 


formance could  be  obtained  with 
modern  up-to-date  steam  machin- 
ery. I  would  emphasize  this  point 
and  urge  that  the  comparative  costs 
be  considered  in  their  true  light; 
namely,  as  applying  to  this  particu- 
lar case  only,  a  case  where  modern 
diesel  engines  are  compared  with  a 
very  inefficient  and  almost  obsolete 
class  of  steam  equipment.  Such  com- 
parison between  these  modern  die- 
sel engines  and  modern  steam  ma- 
chinery would  tell  a  very  different 
story. 

Second,  the  route  of  these  ships 
is  by  far  the  most  favorable  route 
for  the  diesel  engine  ship  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  by  far  the  most  un- 
favorable route  for  the  steam  ship. 

Third,  the  fuel  cost  at  foreign 
ports  being  so  much  higher  than  at 
American  ports,  the  steam  ship  suf- 
fered considerably  in  this  compari- 
son by  reason  of  the  necessity  of 
purchasing  oil  at  foreign  ports, 
whereas  most  of  the  diesel  oil  could 
have  been  purchased  at  American 
ports  at  lower  rates.  While  the  abil- 
ity of  the  diesel  ship  to  carry  suffi- 
cient low  price  oil  for  a  round  trip 
is  unquestionably  an  advantage  in 
this  case,  a  true  comparison  would 
require  that  the  diesel  ship  be  com- 
pared with  a  modern  type  of  steam 
ship  where  the  fuel  consumption  is 
so  low  that  the  steam  ship  could 
have  benefited  equally  from  the 
lower  price  of  boiler  oil  at  Ameri- 
can ports. 

Fourth,  the  speed  of  a  ship  is  not 
necessarily  increased  just  because 
of  the  diesel  machinery.  If  ships  of 
the  same  design  and  tonnage  deve- 
lop the  same  power,  the  speed 
should  be  equal.  In  the  ships  noted 
in  this  paper  the  average  dead- 
weight tonnage  per  horsepower  is 
greater  with  the  steam  ships  than 
with  the  diesel  ships.  The  average 
deadweight  tonnage  per  rated  en- 
gine horsepower  on  the  diesel  ships 
is  2.98,  whereas  on  the  reciprocat- 
ing steam  ships  it  is  3.45  and  on 
the  turbine  ships  3.02.  Thus,  if  for 
no  other  reason,  the  diesel  ships 
have  an  advantage  in  less  dead- 
weight tonnage. 

Fifth,  the  figures  give  only  the 
engine  department  expenses,  where- 
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as,  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  com- 
pare two  types  of  ships,  certainly 
all  the  costs  should  be  considered. 
Among  such  costs  are  the  charges 
on  the  investment  which,  in  private 
operation,  is  a  very  important  item. 
These  diesel  ships  had  an  average 
cost  for  conversion  of  about  $900,- 
000  each.  The  usual  charge  against 
this  investment  is  15  per  cent  to 
cover  interest,  depreciation,  and  in- 
surance. Fifteen  per  cent  on  $900,- 
000  is  equal  to  $370  per  day,  an 
added  overhead  cost  that  no  private 
owner  could  possibly  carry. 

There  is  also  another  charge 
which  enters  into  the  cost  of  oper- 
ating ships  which  Captain  Gate- 
wood  has  not  mentioned  and  that  is 
the  cost  of  demurrage.  If  there  were 
added  the  demurrage  charges  on 
these  diesel  engine  ships  caused  by 
delays  for  repairs  during  their  first 
few  years  of  operation,  the  cost  per 
day  would,  I  believe,  be  further  in- 
creased. 

Private  industry  has  developed 
steam  machinery,  and  private  own- 
ers in  this  country  have  almost  un- 
animously chosen  modern  steam 
machinery  for  their  ships.  In  fact, 
out  of  all  the  ships  now  being  built 
in  this  country  under  mail  con- 
tracts, all  but  one  steamship  line  is 
using  modern  steam  machinery.  It 
seems  particularly  significant  in 
connection  with  the  comparisons 
given  in  Captain  Gatewood's  paper 
that  such  companies  as  the  Export 
Steamship  Company,  operating  on 
very  long  routes  to  Mediterranean 
ports,  both  the  Matson  Line  and 
Dollar  Line,  on  long  transpacific 
routes,  and  the  Grace  Line,  for  the 
long  voyage  to  the  West  Coast  of 
South  America,  have  all  ordered 
steam  tonnage  instead  of  diesel  ton- 
nage. It  seems  evident  fi'om  this 
that  private  operators,  private  Am- 
erican operators  at  least,  have  not 
been  led  to  faulty  conclusions.  They 
have  found  by  careful  analysis  that 
modern  steam  machinery  is  the  one 
type  of  machinery  that  they  could 
profitably  use. 

The  low  oil  consumptions  being 
obtained  on  steamships  today,  such 
as  the  Dixie,  Virginia  and  Staten- 
dam,  indicate  that  steam  propulsion 
engineers  have  met  the  objective 
noted  in  the  conclusions  of  Captain 
Gatewood's  paper.  They  are  today 
able  to  furnish  steam  machinery 
that  not  only  is  comparable  with 
the  fuel  consumption  of  diesel 
machinery  but,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  cost  of  the  fuel  consumed 
(since,  after  all,  cost  is  the  impor- 
tant factor),  the  steam  machinery 
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available  today  has  a    lower 
cost  than  diesel  machinery. 


fuel 


Therefore,  an  analysis  of  the  re- 
lative merits  of  diesel  machinery 
and  modern  steam  machinery,  con- 


sidering all  the  factors  on  a  really 
comparable  basis,  must  inevitably 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  modern 
steam  machinery  is  the  most  econo- 
mical and  commercially  sound  ma- 
chinery for  ships. 


Why  Set  Screws  Slip 

By  W.  F.  Schaphorst 


AFTER   a   set   screw    slips,    no 
amount  of  tightening  will  pre- 
vent slip   if   the   set   screw   is 
too  small.  A  slipping  set  screw  is 
either  too  small  or  it  is  not  tight- 
ened sufficiently. 

Set  screws  are  commonly  called 
upon  to  pull  entirely  too  much.  It 
is  amazing  what  is  expected  of 
them.  When  you  consider  that  belt 
pull  P  as  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing sketch  is  usually  in  the  hund- 
reds of  pounds  and  often  in  the 
thousands  of  pounds,  and  when  you 
consider  the  great  leverage  it  gen- 
erally has  on  the  set  screw,  the 
wonder  is  that  set  screws  do  not 
slip  more  than  they  do. 

To  compute  the  force  that  a  set 
screw  must  resist,  proceed  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Multiply  the  horse-power  by 
the  radius  R  in  inches  and 
then  multiply  by  33,000. 

(2)  If  it  is  a  belt  drive,  multiply 
the  velocity  of  the  belt  in 
feet  per  minute  by  the  radius 
r  in  inches. 

(3)  Divide  (1)  by  (2)  and  you 
have  the  force  in  pounds  that 
the  set  screw  must  resist. 


^P 


Diagram  to  illustrate  forces  acting  on  set 
screws  in  a  pulley. 

If  it  is  a  gear  or  chain  transmis- 
sion the  same  rule  applies.  The 
principal  factors  that  need  be 
known  are,  as  enumerated  above, 
the  horse-power;  the  velocity  of  the 
belt,  the  chain,  or  the  pitch  circle 
of  the  gear;  the  radius  R;  and  the 
radius  of  the  shaft,  r. 

After  knowing  the  force  that  the 
set  screw  must  resist,  the  following 
rule  will  be  found  useful  to  make 
certain  that  the  set  screw  is  large 
enough:  Extract  the  square  root  of 
the  force  in  pounds  and  divide  by 
40.  The  result  is  the  diameter  of  set 
screw  in  inches. 


Establish  Your  Own  Marine  Engineering 


LL  industrial  leaders  of  today 
^admit  that  research  is  produc- 
ing remarkable  results.  The 
United  States  is  forging  rapidly 
ahead  owing  to  the  extensive  re- 
search departments  operated  by 
practically  all  of  our  foremost 
manufacturers. 

But  why  confine  research  solely 
to  large  concerns?  Officials  of  the 
smaller  companies  seem  to  believe 
that  research  departments  are  only 
for  the  large  establishments  and 
that  a  small  organization  cannot 
afford  such  a  department. 

No  doubt  it  is  true  that  the  small 
or  comparatively  small  concern  can- 
not afford  an  extensive  research  de- 
partment for  doing  a  great  deal  of 
experimenting.  But  why  attempt  to 


begin  on  a  large  scale?  A  small  one 
man  research  department  may  be 
more  efficient  than  a  large  one.  It 
all  depends  upon  the  man. 

Here  is  another  suggestion: 
Every  industry  in  the  world,  re- 
gardless of  size,  must  buy  as  well 
as  sell.  Next  time  you  buy,  instead 
of  asking  for  prices  and  selecting 
the  cheapest,  why  not  pick  out  the 
product  that  looks  best  and  buy  it 
even  though  it  may  cost  consider- 
ably more  than  the  cheapest?  The 
difference  in  cost  between  the  best 
and  the  cheapest  may  then  be 
charged  to  "research." 

Or  carry  it  a  little  farther  and 
buy  both — the  one  that  looks  best 
as  well  as  the  one  that  is  cheapest. 
Compare  the  two  side  by  side  un- 


der identical  conditions.  Probably 
you  will  find  that  it  pays  very  well 
to  invest  a  little  additional  money 
in  quality  products  instead  of  buy- 
ing solely  on  a  first  cost  basis.  That 
is  very  practical  research  of  a 
worth  while  kind  that  can  be  indul- 
ged in  by  any  business  institution 
regardless  of  size. 

Any  chief  engineer  aboard  ship 
might  profitably  try  out  these  sug- 
gestions and  gather  a  lot  of  worth- 
while data  in  doing  so. 


A  Pacific  Coast  Diesel 
Engine  Survey 

THOS.  B.  Danckwortt,  diesel  en- 
gineer for  the  Union  Oil  Com- 
pany, returned  from  a  second 
month's  trip  to  the  Pacific  North- 
west after  making  a  survey  of  the 
diesel  power  plants.  The  Union 
Oil  Company  keeps  a  complete  en- 
gine and  performance  record  of  ev- 
ery diesel  engine  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  has  collected  valuable 
data  for  the  most  efficient  opera- 
tion of  the  various  engines  under 
different  conditions.  This  is  the 
first  time  an  oil  company  has  un- 
dertaken this  important  work  of 
cooperative  diesel  fuel  and  engine 
research,  and  Mr.  Danckwortt's  ef- 
forts in  bettering  engine  efficiency 
and  performance  during  the  last 
few  years  have  been  greatly  appre- 
ciated by  the  diesel  engine  industry 
and  engine  owners. 

Mr.  Danckwortt  is  a  pioneer  die- 
sel engine  designer,  with  a  record 
of  18  years'  diesel  engineering  re- 
search and  development  work,  fol- 
lowing in  the  footsteps  of  his 
father,  a  German  university  profes- 
sor, in  becoming  an  internationally 
known  authority  in  his  profession. 
His  last  11  years  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  in  research  work  on  combus- 
tion principles  suited  for  asphalt- 
base  fuels  have  been  of  particular 
benefit  to  engine  builders  and  the 
oil  industry  in  extending  the  range 
of  fuels  that  can  be  used  success- 
fully in  the  different  types  of 
European  and  American  diesel  en- 
gines. 
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;omg  Tramp  Experience 


By  Niels  Christiansen 


NE  often  hears  the  expression 
"It  ain't  like  it  used  to  be" 
from  old  timers  in  all  walks 
of  life.  It  always  has  and 
probably  always  will  be  true 
that  conditions  appear  very  dif- 
ferent in  retrospect.  The  follow- 
ing short  excerpt  from  daily  life  of 
a  seagoing  engineer  in  service  on  a 
tramp  steamer  some  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago  will  recall  other 
similar  amusing  episodes  to  the 
minds  of  many.  Such  incidents  may 
also  be  interesting  to  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  profession. 

Quite  a  few  years  ago,  when  the 
steam  reciprocating  engine  was  ac- 
knowledged the  only  reliable  type 
of  propulsion.  I  was  third  engineer 
on  an  English  tramp.  Our  main  en- 
gine was  of  the  conventional  type 
at  that  time  with  very  few  refine- 
ments. Ice  machines  and  electric 
generators  were  luxuries  which  we 
did  not  have.  Also,  we  were  not  so 
fortunate  as  to  have  the  assistance 
of  oilers  or  water-tenders.  In  those 
days,  these  were  considered  an  un- 
necessary expense.  This  ship  was 
in  every  sense  of  the  word  a  real 
tramp. 

One  crisp  September  night.  I  had 
turned  out  for  the  midwatch, 
and  when  I  reached  the  floor  plates, 
the  only  light  in  the  engine  room 
came  from  a  single  torch  light 
hanging  in  front  of  the  gauge 
board.  It  was  not  very  cheerful  to 
come  down  from  deck  where  the 
stars  were  shining  brightly  to  the 
dismality  of  this  engine  room.  After 
groping  around,  I  found  the  Second 
trying  to  feel  the  thrust  bearing 
collars  without  a  light. 

He  was  more  than  ready  to  be 
relieved,  but  lingered  long  enough 
for  us  both  to  express  our  ideas 
about  the  Scotch  instincts  of  the 
owners  of  that  vessel.  All  the  coal 
oil  had  been  expended  and  very  lit- 
tle lamp  wick  remained,  as  the 
Chief,  at  the  owner's  suggestion, 
had  cut  the  stores  list  in  half  when 
last  in  port.  During  the  two  or 
three  days  that  followed,  the  mor- 
ale of  the  engineers  sank  lower 
each  watch.  It  was  no  easy  job  to 
oil  and  feel  bearings  with  a  lamp- 
wick  torch  in  one  hand  and  an  oil 
can  in  the  other,  especially  when 
the  ship  was  rolling  and  pitching. 

Any  engineer  accustomed  to  per- 
manent electric  light  fixtures  all 
over  the  ship,  with  numerous  out- 


lets for  portables,  would  consider 
the  conditions  described  above  as 
practically  insufferable.  Even  in 
those  days,  it  was  irksome,  but 
mostly  because  the  chief  and  own- 
er were  saving  at  the  expense  of 
our  comfort  and  safety.  This  was 
particularly  true  because  the  Chief 
did  not  stand  a  watch. 

At  last  the  meager  supply  of 
lampwick  gave  out  and  we  were  de- 
pendent on  Italian  hemp  used  as 
lampwick  in  the  engine  room.  We 
managed  to  get  a  glimpse  at  the 
boiler  gauge  glasses  whenever  a 
furnace  door  was  open,  as  we  burn- 
ed coal,  of  course.  However,  the 
next  day  we  arrived  in  Liverpool, 
well  fed  up  on  conditions  and  all 
hands  down  on  the  Chief. 

After  we  arrived  in  port,  we  had 
the  opportunity  to  relax  and  at  the 
same  time  think  of  some  way  to  re- 
taliate. The  Second  was  intent  on 
getting  personal  redress  for  what 
we  considered  unnecessary  discom- 
fort. Opportunity  presented  itself 
the  first  morning  in  port  just  as  the 
Second  and  I  were  getting  ready  to 
go  below  after  breakfast.  At  that 
time  (perhaps  the  law  has  changed 
since  then)  customs  officers  were 
stationed  in  several  parts  of  the 
ship  when  customs  inspection  was 
held.  This  was  to  insure  no  smoking 
of  undeclared  tobacco.  Infringement 
of  this  no-smoking  rule  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a  comparatively  heavy  fine 
or  imprisonment.  The  Chief  had 
just  gone  into  his  room,  which  was 
just  to  starboard  of  the  top  engine 
room  gratings.  He  shut  his  door, 
which  was  customarily  kept  open, 
and  we  knew  he  was  enjoying  his 
after-breakfast  smoke.  The  Second 
immediately  called  the  Customs  of- 
ficer and  told  him-if  he  opened  the 
Chief's  door  he  would  find  someone 


smoking.  The  officer  immediately 
opened  the  door  and  entered  the 
room,  closing  the  door  behind  him. 
The  Second  tip-toed  to  the  door  and 
listened  at  the  key  hole,  and  then 
joined  me  on  the  engine  room  grat- 
ings. 

When  the  officer  came  out  of  the 
Chief's  room,  the  Second  ran  over 
to  him  and  demanded  ten  shillings 
of  the  twenty  he  had  received  from 
the  Chief  for  not  reporting  him. 
This  was  an  unexpected  turn, for  the 
officer  became  very  nervous  and 
excited.  However,  he  gave  the  Sec- 
ond ten  shillings.  The  Second  then 
went  to  the  Chief's  room  and  re- 
quested a  half  holiday  for  both  of 
us.  As  we  expected,  the  Chief  brus- 
quely refused  at  first,  but  soon 
changed  his  tune  when  the  Second 
told  him  we  wanted  to  spend  the 
money  the  Customs  officer  had  giv- 
en us  for  not  reporting  himself  and 
the  Chief.  This  was  too  much  for 
the  old  man,  and  he  could  do  noth- 
ing but  curse  for  at  least  five  min- 
utes. However,  the  Chief  could  see 
that  we  meant  business  when  we 
told  him  coal  oil  and  lampwick 
were  cheaper  than  undeclared  to- 
bacco. We  went  ashore  and  stayed 
until  noon  the  next  day  without  a 
word  from  the  Chief  when  we  re- 
turned aboard. 

Perhaps  we  should  have  been 
more  loyal  to  the  old  man,  but  need- 
less to  say,  he  did  not  cut  the  stores 
list  in  half  again,  particularly  coal 
oil  and  lampwick. 

Of  course,  conditions  aboard  this 
type  of  ship  have  changed  a  great 
deal  since  my  days,  and  even  then 
all  was  not  hardship.  However,  even 
in  these  days  of  modern  equipment, 
the  engineer  on  the  tramp  steamer 
has  a  great  deal  to  contend  with  and 
deserves  sincere  respect. 


Mi, 
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Some  Phases  in  the  Design  and  Operation  of  Marine  Machinery 
as  Influenced  by  Modern  Power  Plant  Engineering 

By  A.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  and  R.  A.  Beekman,* 
Federal  and  Marine  Dept.,  General  Electric  Co. 


Turning  now  to  the  specific  sav- 
ings which  may  be  looked  for  by 
the  use  of  these  various  modern 
means,  a  brief  survey  of  land  cen- 
tral stations  may  be  of  value. 

The  practice  in  general  use  about 
1920-1922  showed  a  consumption  of 
approximately  1.85  pounds  of  coal 
per  kilowatt  hour  at  the  switch- 
board on  a  basis  of  13.500  B.t.u.,  per 
pound  of  fuel.  Modern  plants  oper- 
ating from  400  to  1200  pounds 
gauge,  725  to  750  degrees  Fahren- 
heit (385-398  degrees  Centigrade) 
total  temperature,  29  inches  vac- 
uum, and  with  varying  amounts  of 
reheat,  show  a  consumption  from 
0.97  to  0.85  pound  of  coal  per  kilo- 
watt hour  on  the  same  basis  as 
above. 

The  future  as  indicated  by  ex- 
pectation may  bring  about  the  fol- 
lowing results:  for  the  mercury- 
steam  process  0.695  to  0.665  pound 
of  coal  per  kilowatt  hour  corres- 
ponding to  various  mercury  pres- 
sures and  stages.  The  gas  turbine 
exponents  also  indicate  about  the 
same  expectations  of  that  type  of 
prime  mover. 

Looking  over  operating  data  at 
hand  covering  12  ships,  4  equipped 
with  reciprocating  engines  and  the 
remainder  with  geared  turbines  of 
gross  tonnage  from  appro.ximately 
10,000  to  5000  we  find  a  fuel  oil 
consumption  ranging  from  1.11  to 
1.48  pounds  per  shaft  horsepower 
hour  with  an  average  of  1.253 
pounds. 

Correcting  this  to  a  kilowatt  hour 
basis  and  also  for  18,500  B.t.u.  oil  as 
against  13,500  B.t.u.  coal,  we  arrive 
at  2.3  pounds  of  coal  per  kilowatt 
hour  at  the  shaft.  These  vessels 
were  built  from  1916  to  1922  and 
hence  belong  to  the  same  period  as 
the  central  stations  with  which  we 
have  compared  them.  Those  built 
before  1920  have  lowered  the  aver- 
age fuel  consumption  and  therefore 
have  not  influenced  the  comparison 
adversely  for  the  ships.  This  com- 
parison indicates  what  might  be  ac- 
complished by  putting  modern  cen- 
tral station  practice  into  the  marine 
field,  as  the  present  status  of  the 
ships    compares    unfavorably    even 


with  the  1920-1922  central  station 
results. 

That  at  least  some  of  this  gain  is 
obtainable  from  actual  operation  at 
sea  may  be  seen  by  examining  data 
available  on  some  modern  turbine 
electric  driven  vessels.  Captain 
Roger  Williams,  in  his  paper  "De- 
scription and  Trials  of  the  steam- 
ship California,"  gives  data  which 
show  a  consumption  of  0.77  pound 
of  oil  per  shaft  horsepower  hour  for 
all  purposes  over  the  entire  voyage 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco 
and  return.  This  is  equivalent  to 
1.41  pounds  per  kilowatt  hour  at  the 
propeller  shaft  on  a  basis  of  13,500 
B.t.u.  coal.  On  this  ship,  as  stated 
in  the  case  of  her  sister,  the  Vir- 
ginia, there  is  an  unusual  auxiliary 
load  in  electric  cooking,  heating, 
and  cargo  refrigeration.  The  aver- 
age steam  conditions  involved  were 
250  pounds  gauge  at  the  throttle, 
507  degrees  Fahrenheit  (264  de- 
grees Centigrade)  total  tempera- 
ture, and  28.5  inches  vacuum.  These 
were  practically  the  design  condi- 
tions. 

In  the  case  of  the  steamship  Vir- 
ginia, the  power  plant  is  the  same 
except  that  the  design  pressure  is 
270  pounds  gauge  at  the  throttle 
and  the  total  temperature  is  614  de- 
grees Fahrenheit  (323  degrees  Cen- 
tigrade). On  its  second  voyage  over 
the  same  route  as  the  California, 
the  Virginia  averaged  between 
pilot  stations  0.74  pound  of  oil  per 
shaft  horsepower  hour  for  all  pur- 
poses. This  represents  a  saving  of 
4  per  cent,  over  the  California. 

These  vessels  have  conditions 
which  still  depart  considerably 
from  the  most  modern  central  sta- 
tion practice.  This  applies  to  steam 
pressures,  total  temperatures,  and 
the  lack  of  air  heaters  and  some  of 
the  instrumentalities  for  maintain- 
ing operating  conditions.  They  do 
have  two  stages  of  feed  water  heat- 
ing. As  an  indication  of  what  im- 
provements can  be  expected  with 
higher  steam  conditions  on  the  Vir- 
ginia, calculations  have  been  made 
for  350  pounds  gauge,  700  degrees 
Fahrenheit  (371  degrees  Centi- 
grade) total  temperature  and  550 
pounds  gauge,  725  degrees  Fahren- 


heit total  temperature  (385  degrees 
Centigrade).  These  indicate  a  sav- 
ing of  approximately  5  per  cent,  for 
the  first  conditions  and  8  per  cent, 
for  the  second  not  taking  into  ac- 
count the  possible  improvements  in 
boiler  efficiency  due  to  preheaters 
and  other  possible  auxiliary  equip- 
ment. As  stated  previously,  a  fur- 
ther saving  of  2  per  cent,  is  indi- 
cated if  the  auxiliaries  were  taken 
from  the  main  unit  through  a  motor 
generator  set. 

Mr.  Johnson  (previously  quoted) 
gives  for  the  Duchess  of  Bedford,  a 
geared  turbine  ship  having  approxi- 
mately the  same  shaft  horsepower 
as  the  Virginia  with  turbine  elec- 
tric, a  figure  of  7.3  pounds  of 
steam  per  shaft  horsepower  hour 
for  propulsion  only.  The  steam  con- 
ditions are  340  pounds  gauge,  680 
degrees  Fahrenheit  (360  degrees 
Centigrade)  total  temperature,  and 
29  inches  vacuum.  These  corres- 
pond very  closely  to  those  assumed 
for  the  first  set  of  improved  Vir- 
ginia conditions  given  above  except 
for  the  vacuum.  Taking  the  water 
rate  corresponding  to  the  5  per  cent, 
gain  mentioned  and  correcting  it 
for  29  inches  as  against  28.5  inches 
vacuum,  we  arrive  at  a  figure  of 
7.3  pounds  per  shaft  horsepower 
hour  for  the  electric  propulsion 
equipment  only. 

Actual  operating  data  on  the  P. 
&  O.  vessel  Viceroy  of  India 
equipped  with  turbine  electric  drive 
have  not  as  yet  been  published,  but, 
according  to  The  Shipbuilder,  "The 
fuel  consumption  trial  under  full 
load  conditions  was  carried  out  at  a 
schedule  speed  of  IS^/i  knots,  the 
power  developed  being  13,322  shaft 
horsepower  at  103.5  mean  revolu- 
tions per  minute.  With  a  vacuum 
of  28.93  inches,  the  consumption  of 
the  turbines  only  worked  out  at 
0.581  pound  per  shaft  horsepower 
hour,  which  is  less  than  0.6  pound 
when  corrected  for  standard  vac- 
uum and  feed  conditions."  This  in- 
dicates that  the  selection  of  this 
type  of  drive  from  375  pounds 
gauge  700  degree  Fahrenheit  (371 
degrees  Centigrade)  total  tempera- 
ture and  28.5  inches  vacuum  is  to 
be  justified. 
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Expressing  these  results  on  tur- 
bine electric  ships  in  themal  effi- 
ciency the  value  of  18.6  per  cent, 
may  well  be  claimed  for  the  entire 
plant  including  a  large  passenger 
auxiliary  load. 

The  point  has  been  made  that 
data  published  for  the  U.S.S.  Sara- 
toga show  as  great  a  fuel  consump- 
tion as  1.308  pounds  of  fuel  per 
shaft  horsepower  hour  for  propulsion 
only,  and  the  inference  has  been 
drawn  that  this  indicates  that  with 
turbine  electric  drive  the  efficien- 
cy does  not  increase  with  the  horse- 
power as  expected.  In  examining 
these  data  the  following  fact  should 
be  kept  in  mind :  A  warship  does  not 
present  the  most  advantageous  con- 
ditions due  to  great  restriction  in 
space  and  weight;  economy  is  em- 
phasized more  at  the  cruising  than 
at  higher  speeds;  the  turbines  were 
designed  in  1919;  the  steam  con- 
ditions at  the  time  these  data  were 
obtained  were  258  pounds  gauge, 
495  degrees  Fahrenheit  (257  de- 
grees Centigrade)  total  tempera- 
ture, and  a  vacuum  of  26.85  inches. 

Diesel  Engfine  Propulsion 

The  overall  thermal  efficiency  of 
the  diesel  engine  plant  is  without 
question  greater  than  any  modern 
steam  plant  in  practical  operation 
at  this  time.  However,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  actual  economy,  ex- 
pressed in  cost  of  fuel,  lubricating 
oil,  and  maintenance,  its  standing 
is  by  no  means  so  clearly  in  ad- 
vance of  the  steam  plant.  In  fact, 
for  certain  classes  of  service  and 
trade  routes  data  are  available  to 
support  the  contention  in  favor  of 
steam.  Contracts  have  recently  been 
signed  by  a  company  operating 
ships  out  of  Atlantic  ports  of  the 
United  States  to  Central  and  South 
American  ports  in  which  the  price 
stipulated  for  the  bunker  oil  is  al- 
most exactly  one-half  that  for  diesel 
oil.  Taking  the  figure  of  0.74  pound 
of  oil  per  shaft  horsepower  hour 
for  all  purposes,  quoted  previously 
for  the  steamship  Virginia,  we  see 
that  to  equal  this  performance  in 
the  matter  of  fuel  oil  cost  only,  a 
diesel  plant  would  have  to  deliver  a 
shaft  horsepower  hour  for  all  pur- 
poses for  0.37  pound  of  oil  under 
the  conditions  which  the  said  oper- 
ator encounters.  This  is  a  better 
economy  than  we  have  seen  claimed 
for  the  diesel. 

The  company  referred  to  has 
both  turbine  electric  and  diesel 
electric  vessels  operating  over  these 
trade  routes.  They  are,  therefore, 
in  a  position  to  make  favorable  com- 
parisons.  They   report   a   fuel   cost 


per  mile  on  the  diesel  electric  of 
$1.01  as  against  $0.83  for  the  tur- 
bine electric.  The  first  vessel  has 
2500  shaft  horsepower  and  the  sec- 
ond 3000  shaft  horsepower.  Even 
the  most  radical  opponents  of  elec- 
tric transmission  would  hardly 
claim  that  these  figures  would  be 
equalized  by  the  use  of  direct  diesel 
drive. 

The  item  of  lubricating  oil  throws 
quite  a  weight  against  the  diesel 
engine  in  the  analysis  of  operating 
costs  under  the  above  conditions. 
The  same  company  reports  the  use 
of  1200  gallons  (volume  of  8.33 
pounds  water)  of  lubricating  oil 
per  month  for  the  diesel  electric 
ship  and  47  gallons  a  month  for  the 
turbine  electric.  At  the  rather  low 
figure  of  40  cents  a  gallon,  the  die- 
sel electric  drive  is  penalized  over 
$460  per  month. 

A  second  operating  company  in 
the  United  States  having  somewhat 
different  conditions  to  meet,  gives  a 
ratio  of  1  to  1.7  for  the  cost  of  bunk- 
er versus  diesel  oil.  On  this  basis 
a  rate  per  shaft  horseoower  hour 
for  all  purposes  of  0.425  pound  is 
needed  to  eciual  the  Virginia.  Cap- 
tain R.  D.  Gatewood  in  his  paper 
"Engines  of  the  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board  Diesel  Conversion  Pro- 
gram" gives  figures  ranging  from 
0.414  to  0.473  pound  of  fuel  per 
brake  horsepower  hour  for  shop 
tests.  These  fuel  rates  are  for  the 
engine  alone,  except  that  in  some 
cases  injection  and  scavenging  air 
compressors  were  attached.  The 
ratings  of  the  engines  vary  from 
2700  to  3300  brake  horsepower,  but 
it  should  be  noted  that  the  diesel 
engine  has  as  good  a  thermal  effi- 
ciency in  small  sizes  as  large;  these 
figures  are  quoted  for  fuel  rate 
comparisons  and  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  comparing  small  ships  with 
the  Virginia,  a  vessel  of  17,000 
shaft  horsepower.  The  efficiency 
of  a  steam  plant,  of  course,  increas- 
es with  its  size. 

It  is  not  intended  to  infer  that  the 
above  data  pertain  to  all  diesel  in- 
stallations or  to  all  trade  routes  and 
sizes  of  vessels.  It  is  appreciated 
that  European  countries  particu- 
larly have  many  diesel  installations 
which  are  showing  very  satisfac- 
tory results,  but  the  price  of  the 
two  grades  of  fuel  oil  are  more 
nearly  the  same  than  those  quoted 
above. 

Further,  there  are  conditions  un- 
der which  this  type  of  prime  mover 
has  the  advantage  due  to  weight 
and  space  limitations,  when  the  fuel 
bunker   capacity   is    considered.    In 


fact,  in  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  program  described  by  Cap- 
tain Gatewood,  most  of  the  vessels 
converted  ply  between  the  United 
States  and  Far  Eastern  ports,  or 
make  what  are  practically  around- 
the-world  cruises.  For  such  long 
voyages,  the  space  and  weight  re- 
quirements for  fuel  are  very  im- 
portant factors. 

An  instance  in  which  the  analy- 
sis of  the  conditions  resulted  in  the 
selection  of  the  diesel  engine  with 
electric  transmission  is  the  conver- 
sion by  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  of  the  vessels  Courageous, 
Defiance,  and  Triumph.  These  were 
built  in  1918-1919  during  the  war- 
time activities  of  the  United  States. 
They  were  of  11,773  deadweight 
tonnage,  with  2645  shaft  horse- 
power geared  turbine  drive  and  de- 
signed for  10  knots  speed.  Under 
post-war  conditions  this  speed  is 
not  economical,  and  in  studying  the 
problem,  model  tests  indicated  that 
13  knots  with  a  shaft  horsepower  of 
4000  could  be  economically  obtained 
by  reducing  the  propeller  speed  to 
60  revolutions  per  minute  and 
changing  the  lines  at  the  bow  and 
stern. 

We  quote  from  "Marine  Engin- 
eering" of  January  1929. 

"Further  it  was  found  that  diesel 
electric  machinery  of  4000  shaft 
horsepower,  designed  to  drive  the 
modified  hulls  at  a  speed  of  14 
knots,  would  weigh  less  and  require 
a  less  expenditure  in  hull  changes 
for  installation  than  direct  diesel 
drive.  Due  to  the  improved  propel- 
ler efficiency  possible  at  the  lower 
propeller  speed  that  could  be  used 
with  electric  drive,  it  was  found 
that  the  seagoing  propulsive  effici- 
ency would  be  better  and  the  fuel 
consumption  as  low,  if  not  lower, 
than  with  direct  drive." 

Trials  have  been  run  on  all  these 
vessels  and  they  are  now  on  their 
first  voyages  since  conversion.  Data 
should  therefore,  soon  be  available 
as  to  the  practical  results  achieved, 
although  it  will  no  doubt  be  diffi- 
cult to  determine  what  gain  in  effi- 
ciency can  be  attributed  to  the  low 
speed  propeller. 

A  further  example  of  a  field  in 
which  the  diesel  engine  may  claim 
advantages  over  steam  is  that  of 
low  or  moderate  horsepower.  An 
American  company  is  operating  five 
tankers,  ranging  in  shaft  horse- 
power from  1800  to  2800,  equipped 
with  diesel  electric  drive.  It  also  has 
one  410  shaft  horsepower  tanker 
and    three    tugs    with    370    shaft 

(Continued  on  Page  21,  Blue  Section) 
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By  George  A.  Richardson. 


THE  newly  completed  Baltimore 
Dry  Docks  Works  of  Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding  Corporation.  Ltd., 
is  one  of  the  most  modern  and  best 
equipped  plants  of  its  kind  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast.  It  is  designed  to  fill 
the  needs  of  any  size  of  vessel  com- 
ing into  Baltimore  Harbor.  The 
location,  within  the  harbor  limits 
and  on  the  Key  Highway,  is  not  on- 
ly easily  accessible  by  water  but  is 
exceptionally  convenient  to  the 
business  and  shipping  center  of 
Baltimore.  These  statements  very 
briefly  summarize  the  facts,  de- 
scribed in  detail  below,  which  are 
of  most  interest  to  shipowners  and 
officers. 

The  present  plant  is  an  outgrowth 
of  one  originally  owned  by  G.  W. 
and  W.  H.  Skinner,  who  started  op- 
erations in  1876  under  the  name 
Skinner's  Shipbuilding  Company. 
About  April  1,  1915,  the  property 
was  purchased  by  Baltimore  Dry 
Docks  and  Shipbuilding  Company. 
The  old  yard  consisted  of  two  mar- 


ine railways,  carpenter  shop,  mach- 
ine shop,  and  fabricating  shop. 

Bethlehem  acquired  control  of 
this  property  October  1,  1921,  and 
immediately  started  to  make  plans 
for  the  acquisition  of  additional 
land  and  the  enlargement  of  the 
plant  so  as  to  thoroughly  modernize 
it  in  every  particular.  Actual  con- 
struction work  started  in  February, 
1928,  with  the  building  of  new 
piers,  headwalls,  bargeway,  and  the 
dredging  incidental  to  work  of  this 
character.  The  erection  of  an  en- 
tirely new  set  of  buildings  commen- 
ced shortly  thereafter  and  the  early 
summer  of  1929  found  the  major 
part  of  the  operation  completed. 
Since  that  time  various  jobs  of 
cleaning  and  finishing  necessary 
to  meet  Bethlehem  standard.s  have 
been  performed,  with  the  result  that 
the  plant  affords  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  the  modern  trend  towards 
neatness  and  orderly  layout,  now 
considered  such  important  essen- 
tials   in    the    maintaining    of    high 


standards  of  workmanship. 

The  plans  of  this  plant  are  not- 
able for  the  compact  and  convenient 
arrangement  of  the  various  units 
which  cover  a  ground  area  of  ap- 
proximately 81 2  acres.  The  aim  has 
been  to  have  each  shop  so  located 
that  material  can  be  handled  to  and 
from  the  storage  yard  or  docks  with 
a  minimum  amount  of  effort  and 
handling.  The  available  actual  floor 
space  in  the  shops  is  approximately 
87,600  square  feet.  The  equipment 
consists  of  machinery  and  facilities 
of  the  most  modern  types  for  manu- 
facturing and  assembling  certain 
parts  as  well  as  doing  any  kind  of 
ship  repair  work,  regardless  of  its 
character.  Skilled  mechanics  are 
available  for  taking  care  of  all 
work  relating  to  diesel  engines,  tur- 
bines, and  reciprocating  engines. 

The  total  length  of  piers  available 
is  3127  feet.  All  piers  are  fully 
equipped  with  suitable  power  out- 
let.s  for  every  kind  of  portable 
equipment,   such  as  saws,  welders, 


General  view  of  the  new  Baltimore  Dry  Dock  Works,  of  the   Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation  from  the  shore  side. 
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chippers,  or  hammers.  Ship  officers 
remark  on  the  fact  that  such  con- 
veniences, despite  their  value,  are 
not  usually  found. 

Unusually  good  lighting  facilities 
are  provided  through  a  modern  in- 
stallation of  scientific  floodlighting 
and  ample  auxiliary  lighting  equip- 
ment. Protection  against  fire  is  as- 
sured by  an  adequate  installation 
of  the  Foam  Fire  Fighting  Syeteni. 

A  two-story  L-shaped  brick  build- 
ing, 120  feet  long  both  on  its  front 
and  its  side,  houses  administration 
offices,  lunch  rooms,  drafting  and 
clerical  rooms,  hospital,  and  general 
store  room.  The  power  house,  120 
by  40  feet,  houses  motor  generator 
sets  to  convert  electric  power  to 
suitable  specifications  for  the  vari- 
ous requirements  of  the  shops  and 
docks.  Here  also  are  found  three 
motor-driven  air  compressors  with  a 
total  capacity  of  6500  cubic  feet 
and  two  200-horsepower  boilers  for 
steam  to  heat  the  plant  and  for  var- 
ious ship  uses. 

All  the  metal  working  shops  are 
housed  in  an  S-shaped  building  of 
brick  and  steel  construction  having 
a  normal  width  of  80  feet,  a  width 
at  each  end  of  180  feet,  and  an  out- 
side length  of  600  feet.  This  houses 
pipe  shop,  copper  shop,  brass  foun- 
dry, machine  shop,  tool  room,  tool 
shop,  sheet  metal  shop,  mold  loft, 
carpenter  shop,  paint  shop,  joiner 
shop,  and  pattern  shop.  All  of  these 
divisions  are  thoroughly  equipped 
with  the  most  up-to-date  machinery 
and  every  machine  tool  is  individ- 
ually driven  by  electric  motor.  Gen- 
erous provision  of  overhead  electric 
cranes  assures  economic  handling 
of  raw  materials  and  finished  pro- 
duct. 

The  floating  equipment  maintain- 
ed includes  a  fuel  oil  barge  fully 
equipped  for  cleaning  oil  tanks, 
bilges  or  other  compartments  and  a 
repair  barge  that  is  the  largest  and 
most  elaborately  equipped  floating 
ship  repair  shop  in  the  port  of  Bal- 
timore. Among  other  items  of  equip- 
ment on  this  barge  are  a  high-pow- 
ered pump  for  hydrostatic  tests  of 
boilers,  a  boiler  for  steam  to  run 
ships'  pumps  and  auxiliaries  or  to 
warm  up  ship's  boilers  after  cold 
test,  an  electric  welding  outfit,  two 
air  compressors,  and  all  necessary 
tools.  There  are  also  two  towing 
launches. 

The  docking  facilities  available 
are  a  graving  dock  large  enough  to 
take  care  of  vessels  having  a  length 
of  580  feet,  beam  of  60  feet,  and 
draft  of  221 2  feet,  which  is  served 
by  a  tower  crane  having  a  maximum 
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View  looking  across  the  fitting  out  basin  to  the  harbor  side  of  the  shops  of  the  new 
Baltimore  Dry-Docks  plant. 


lifting  capacity  at  long  boom  of  15 
tons,  the  pumping  capacity  being  such 
that  the  dock  can  be  emptied  in  90 
minutes;  and  a  6000-ton  floating 
dry-dock  having  a  mean  low  water 
depth  of  37  feet.  This  is  served  by  a 
15-ton  (long  boom  capacity)  tower 
crane,  and  the  electrically  operated 
pumps  have  a  capacity  sufficient  to 
raise  the  dock  in  approximately  25 
minutes. 

There  are  three  wet  slips  and  out- 
fitting basins.  All  of  these  have  a 
mean  low  water  depth  of  25  feet. 
They  are  served  by  the  two  tower 
cranes  serving  the  docks  and  by  an- 
other similar  crane. 

The  completion  of  the  Baltimore 
Dry  Docks  Works  gives  Bethlehem 
three  unusually  well  equipped 
plants  on  the  East  Coast.  The  other 
two  are  (a)  the  Boston  plant,  con- 


sisting of  the  former  Atlantic  Works 
and  the  Simpson  Dry  Dock  Plant, 
located  in  East  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts, which  have  been  thoroughly 
modernized  in  much  the  same  way 
as  the  Baltimore  Dry  Docks  Works, 
and  (b)  the  Fore  River  Plant,  which 
is  primarily  a  ship  construction 
plant,  located  at  Quincy,  Massachu- 
setts. The  Boston  plant  is  provided 
with  three  graving  dry-docks,  a  10,- 
000-ton  floating  dry-dock,  and  sev- 
eral marine  railways. 

On  the  Pacific  Coast  the  Union 
Plant,  including  the  Potrero  Works, 
Hunter's  Point  Works,  and  Alameda 
Works  in  San  Francisco  Harbor, 
the  San  Pedro  Works  in  Los  Ange- 
les Harbor,  is  equally  well  equip- 
ped to  handle  any  and  all  classes 
of  ship  repair  work  as  well  as  new 
construction. 


The  Carels  Freres-Worthington 
Diesel  Engine 


THAT  American  engineers  are 
capable  of  producing  diesel  en- 
gines which  are  the  equal  of 
any  in  the  world  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  Carels  Freres  of  Ghent 
recently  have  completed  their  first 
engine  under  license  from  the 
Worthington  Pump  &  Machinery 
Corporation.  The  engine,  a  4-cylin- 
der,  2-cycle,  double-acting  unit  de- 
veloping 4000  brake  horsepower  at 
128  revolutions  per  minute,  has  cyl- 
inders 28  inches  in  diameter  and  a 
stroke  of  40  inches.  It  is  similar  to 
the  engines  that  Worthington   has 


furnished  the  Shipping  Board  and 
is  to  drive  a  large  alternator  in 
South  America. 

Carels  Freres  were  among  the 
pioneer  builders  of  diesel  engines, 
and  twenty  years  ago  no  company 
in  the  world  had  a  finer  reputation 
for  its  4-cycle  stationary  engines. 
In  1914,  the  ravages  of  war  ruined 
what  had  been  one  of  the  finest 
shops  in  Europe.  Carel  Freres  were 
superb  engineers  and  many  excel- 
lent diesel  designers  came  from 
their  works. 
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Repairs 


THE  Canadian  Pacific  Railway's 
transpacific  liner  Empress    of 
Canada,  21,517  gross  tons,  653 
feet  long,  ran   aground    at    Albert 
Head  (just  off  Victoria,  British  Co- 
lumbia), at  noon  of  October  13  last. 

After  lightening  the  vessel  by  re- 
moving her  life  boats,  together  with 
a  certain  quantity  of  fuel  oil,  and 
trimming  the  ship  by  lightening  her 
forward  and  filling  spaces  and 
tanks  aft,  she  was  floated  off  the 
rocks  at  11  o'clock  a.m.  on  October 
15.  She  then  proceeded  to  Esquimalt 
Harbor  under  her  own  steam,  her 
tank  tops  being  undamaged,  and 
was  at  once  floated  into  the  1150- 
foot  graving  dock,  where  she  was 
successfully  drydocked  by  Yarrows, 
Ltd.,  in  the  750-foot  section. 

The  vessel  was  dry  five  hours  af- 
ter the  dock  gate  was  shut,  includ- 
ing one  hour  and  a  half,  when 
pumping  was  stopped  whilst  a  diver 
went  down  to  pack  up  the  keel 
blocks  in  way  of  the  damage.  The 
survey,  conducted  by  owners,  un- 
derwriters, and  classification  sur- 
veyors, disclosed  considerable  dam- 
age forward,  and  that  same  night 
Yarrows,  Ltd.,  were  awarded  the 
contract  for  repairs,  and  work  was 
commenced  at  once. 

The  damage  to  the  ship  extended 
for  145  feet,  commencing  21  feet 
aft  of  the  stem,  and  was  confined  to 
the  keel  plates,  A  strakes  port  and 
starboard;  B  strake,  port  and  star- 
board; and  C  and  D  strakes,  port; 
in  all  25  plates  were  affected. 

Twenty  plates  had  to  be  taken  off 
the  ship;  fifteen  of  these  were  re- 
newed and  five  were  faired  and  re- 
turned. The  rest  of  the  affected 
plates  were  faired  in  place.  The 
plating  was  7/8.  1,  and  1  1/8  inches, 
some  of  the  plates  being  as  large  as 
28  feet  6  inches  long  and  7  feet  3 


The  transpacific  liner  Empress  of  Canada  on  the  rocks  at  Albert  Head,  near  Victoria, 
British  Columbia. 


inches  wide;  the  weights  of  some  of 
these  running  as  high  as  S'-j  tons 
per  plate.  Floors  and  intercostals, 
as  well  as  the  center  line  girder, 
were  badly  damaged,  in  practically 
the  whole  length  of  the  injured  part 
of  the  hull. 

Yarrows,  Ltd.,  undertook  to  carry 
out  the  repairs  in  18  running  days, 
with  a  heavy  penalty  per  day  for 
failure  to  complete  in  accordance 
with  contract  time.  Work  was  car- 
ried on  continuously  by  two  12-hour 
shifts,  an  average  of  275  men  being 
employed. 

Completion  date  was  9  p.m.  on 
Sunday,  November  3,  but  Yarrows 
succeeded  in  completing  the  repairs 
by  11  a.m.  on  the  morning  of  No- 
vember 2.  and  the  ship  left  directly 
for  Hong  Kong,  over  twenty-four 
hours  ahead  of  contract  time.  It  was 
less  than  three  weeks  from  the  time 
the  vessel  went  ashore  until  she 
put  to  sea  again,  which  reflects  con- 
siderable credit  on  the  organizations 


concerned.  This  quick  performance 
in  carrying  out  the  repairs  was  of 
very  great  satisfaction  and  assist- 
ance to  the  owners. 


TRADE  LITERATURE 
Sterling  Engine  Company,  Buf- 
falo, New  York,  has  published  a 
beautiful  catalog  covering  the  Ster- 
ling Petrel  engine.  This  booklet  is 
beautifully  printed  and  illustrated 
in  keeping  with  the  high  quality  of 
the  product  which  it  portrays.  It 
has  a  frontispiece  in  colors  featur- 
ing The  Stormy  Petrel.  The  catalog 
describes  in  detail  the  super-power- 
ed Sterling  Petrel,  carrying  photo- 
graphs and  graphs  of  the  engine 
and  her  performances.  The  booklet 
is  for  free  distribution. 


Modern  Geared  Turbine  Ships 
Propulsion  is  the  title  of  a  folder 
recently  issued  by  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company. 

It  contains  information  as  to  the 
applications  of  complete  expansion 
single  cylinder  turbines  and  cross- 
compound  turbines.  A  description 
of  the  important  features  of  the  tur- 
bines is  also  included  together  with 
information  on  reduction  gears. 
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if  Canada  in  the  graving  dock  at  Esquimalt.  featuring  the  special  shoring 
that  had  to  be  used  in  way  of  damage. 


Diesel-Electric  Drive  for  Tankers 

is  the  title  of  another  folder  recent- 
ly published  by  the  Westinghouse 
company.  The  foldei-,  besides  giving 
a  brief  summary  of  the  development 
of  diesel-electric  drive,  gives  a  list 
of  electrical  equipment  on  several 
tankers  of  this  type. 

The  diesel-electric  drive  has 
proved  itself  particularly  adaptable 
to  special  service  tankers. 
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'  N  all  electrically  lighted  vessels 
and  in  all  vessels  using  electric 

'povv^er  for  certain  auxiliary  func- 
tions, safety  demands  the  installa- 
tion of  an  independent  source  of 
electrical  energy  so  located  in  the 
ship's  structure  as  to  be  available 
in  emergencies  due  to  hazards  of 
the  sea.  All  recent  conferences  on 
safety  of  life  at  sea  have  recogniz- 
ed this  fact,  and  most  maritime  leg- 
islation enjoins  such  equipment  on 
seagoing  passenger  vessels.  The 
London  Conference,  held  last  year, 
after  describing  the  "safety  lighting 
system"  provisions,  specifies  that 
"There  must  be  a  self-contained 
source  capable  of  supplying  when 
necessary  this  safety  lighting  sys- 
tem and  placed  in  the  upper  parts 
of  the  ship  above  the  bulkhead 
deck." 

On  most  modern  vessels  economy 
as  well  as  safety  demands  the  small 
independent  lighting  unit  that  can 
be  used  in  port  or  during  lay-up 
when  the  main  source  of  power  and 
light  is  being  overhauled.  Such  a 
unit  in  many  services  will  more 
than  pay  its  way  in  the  saving  of 
fuel  alone. 

Because  of  its  simplicity  of  de- 
sign, sturdiness  of  construction,  re- 
liability, and  freedom  from  exces- 
sive maintenance  and  supervision 
charges,  the  light  plant  recently  of- 
fered by  Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Com- 
pany is  finding  favor.  The  plant 
comes  in  two  sizes,  750  and  1500 
watts  capacity,  respectively.  In  the 
assembly,  the  power  unit,  the  igni- 
tion system,  the  generator  end,  and 
the  control  mechanism  are  main- 
tained as  separate  units  not  being 
tied  up  in  any  way  that  introduces 
complication.  The  engine  used  is 
the  Fairbanks-Morse  self-oiling  "Z" 
engine  with  high  tension  magneto 
ignition.  The  smaller  IV2  horsepow- 
er unit  is  designed  to  operate  with 
gasoline  as  fuel,  while  the  larger 
3-horsepower  engine  can  use  either 
gasoline  or  kerosene. 

The  generator  is  a  ball-bearing 
machine  mounted  as  a  unit  directly 
above  the  engine.  A  Flex-Mor  "V" 
belt  type  drive  is  used.  Because  of 
its  great  gripping  power  under  all 
load  conditions  and  its  positive  ac- 
tion, it  does  not  permit  of  any  var- 
iation in  the  speed  relation  between 
the  engine  and  the  generator.  The 
control  mechanism  is  contained  in 
the  completely  enclosed  box  mount- 
ed as  a  unit  on  the  main  frame.  It 
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The  new  self-contained  lighting  set  now  in 

production  in  two  sizes  by  Fairbanks,  Morse 

and  Company. 

consists  simply  of  a  push  button 
start  and  a  "high-low-belt"  switch 
which  permits  the  storage  battery 
to  be  charged  at  a  rapid  rate  for 
regular  charges  or  a  low  rate  for 
an  equalizing  charge. 

In  the  "belt"  position  the  genera- 
tor is  electrically  disconnected  from 
the  engine  so  that  the  entire  power 
output  is  available  for  mechanical 


work  from  a  pulley  on  the  engine 
shaft.  The  usual  storage  battery 
plant  starts  with  a  simple  push  but- 
ton control,  the  generator  acting  as 
a  motor  during  the  starting  period, 
no  cranking  being  required.  Igni- 
tion is  furnished  by  a  high  tension 
rotary  magneto  which  is  a  complete 
generating  unit  in  itself  and  entire- 
ly independent  of  the  condition  of 
the  storage  battery  of  the  plant. 

The  plant  is  water-cooled  by 
means  of  a  radiator  and  fan  and 
water  circulating  system  similar  to 
that  employed  by  any  automobile 
engine.  The  air  cooling  of  the  radia- 
tor is  also  arranged  to  provide  for 
cooling  of  the  generator. 

While  this  plant  is  built  in  two 
sizes  it  is  offered  with  a  variety  of 
storage  battery  combinations  which 
will  meet  almost  any  demand  placed 
on  the  unit  for  either  a  32-volt  or 
standard  115-volt  circuit.  Either 
size  can  also  be  furnished  for  di- 
rect lighting  when  it  is  desired  to 
operate  without  the  storage  battery, 
in  which  case  a  special  control  pan- 
el is  provided  on  which  is  mounted 
a  voltmeter,  an  ammeter,  and  a  field 
rheostat  which  permits  of  voltage 
regulation  of  the  generator  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  load. 


The  Eells  Stockless  Anchor 


AN  anchor  is  valuable  to  the 
ship  operator  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  its  holding  ability  and 
to  the  ease  and  convenience  of  its 
handling.  It  is  claimed  for  the  Eells 
stockless  anchor,  as  manufactured 
by  the  American  Locomotive  Com- 
pany, that  it  possesses  these  two 
necessary  qualifications  to  a  re- 
markable degree. 

As  shown  by  its  form,  it  stows 
easily  and  neatly  in  the  hawse  pipe 
and  fits  there  firmly  without  chaf- 
ing. In  this  position  it  offers  a 
minimum  of  resistance  to  the  sea. 

The  Eells  stockless  anchor  will 
stand  a  very  heavy  strain  for  its 
weight  in  comparison  with  other 
forms,  and  it  has  therefore  become 
deservedly  popular  with  discerning 
mariners,  as  they  dislike  loading 
the  stem  with  too  much  weight.  On 
large  vessels  requiring  heavy  an- 
chors, this  weight  saving  becomes 
a  very  considerable  item.  On  all 
types  of  vessels  the  Eells  stockless 
anchor  is  an  ideal  kedge  anchor,  as 


it  can  be  so  easily  transported  by 
small  boats  even  in  rough  seas  and 
into  surf. 

In  a  test  made  by  the  American 
Bureau  of  Shipping,  Eells  new  style 
stockless  anchor  weighing  3375 
pounds  showed  holding  without 
drag  on  a  dynamometer  pull  of  25 
tons.  This  was  on  sand  bottom  with 
23  feet  depth  of  water  and  30  fath- 
oms of  IH-inch  stud-link  anchor 
chain  out.  On  a  continuous  pull  of 
from  9  to  11  tons,  maintained  with 
the  ship's  engine  full  speed  astern, 
this  anchor  held  without  drag. 

In  many  other  tests  this  anchor 
has  shown  decided  superiority  in 
holding  power  and  has  astonished 
master  mariners  by  its  ability  to 
cope  with  situations  where  other 
much  heavier  anchors  have  failed 
to  make  good. 

The  Eells  anchor  is  manufactured 
in  all  commercial  sizes  and  stocks 
are  available  at  principal  ports. 
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By  Lawrence  E.  Barringer 
Engineer  of  Insulations,  General  Electric  Company. 
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'OT  long  ago,  phthalic  anhy- 
dride was  a  chemical  rarity, 
produced  from  naphthalene, 
and  quoted  at  five  dollars  a  pound. 
Today  it  is  an  important  heavy  or- 
ganic chemical  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  dyestuffs  and  selling  at 
less  than  20  cents  a  pound.  This 
chemical  has  been  combined  with 
glycerine,  a  by-product  of  the  soap 
industry,  to  produce  a  synthetic 
resin.  Although  compounds  of  gly- 
cerine and  resin-forming  acids  have 
been  studied  by  chemists  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, no  commercially  useful  com- 
pounds of  this  class  had  been  made 
before  the  General  Electric  research 
laboratories  developed  alkyd  resins. 
Various  phthalic  anhydride  or  al- 
kyd resins  are  now  being  manufac- 
tured under  the  trade  name  "Glvp- 
tal." 

Glyptal  in  modified  forms  is  find- 
ing many  uses.  In  its  flexible  form 
its  most  important  function  is  as 
the  base  of  finishing  and  protecting 
materials  such  as  paints,  varnishes, 
lacquers. 

A  detailed  description  of  the 
study  and  tests  which  ultimately 
led  to  the  development  of  Glyptal 
lacquers  will  not  be  attempted  at 
this  time.  Consideration  will  be  giv- 
en only  to  the  qualities  which  inten- 
sive research  proved  to  be  inherent 
in  these  remarkable  coverings. 

Glyptal  lacquers  are  resistant  to 
all  mineral  oils,  and  when  baked,  to 
their  fractions — gasoline,  kerosene, 
etc.  They  also  resist  weak  acids  and 
alkalies.  They  withstand  tempera- 
tures in  excess  of  600  degrees  Fah. 
and  have  a  higher  dielectric 
strength  than  many  commonly  used 
paints.  They  are  said  to  be  superior 
as  finishing  coatings  for  any  sur- 
face and  are  particularly  suitable 
for  covering  surfaces  that  are  ord- 
inarily difficult  to  coat,  such  as  al- 
uminum and  galvanized  iron,  be- 
cause tenacious  adhesion  is  one  of 
their  outstanding  properties.  The 
finish  which  they  produce  is 
smooth,  easily  cleaned,  and  durable 
because  it  is  unusually  resistant  tr 
abrasion. 

Up  to  the  present  time  they  have 
been  produced  in  the  following  col- 
ors: aluminum,  blue,  brown,  green, 
gray,  black,  and  red. 


Methods  of  Application 

All  the  Glyptal  lacquers  have 
basically  the  same  general  charac- 
teristics and  may  be  applied  by 
spraying,  brushing,  or  dipping.  They 
air-dry,  dust-free,  in  30  minutes, 
may  be  handled  in  2  hours  and  set 
hard  in  8  to  10  hours.  The  drying 
time  is  greatly  accelerated  by  heat. 
Baking  improves  the  coatings  and 
somewhat  prolongs  their  good  qual- 
ities where  this  treatment  is  con- 
venient. 

Uses 

Because  of  the  hundreds  of  uses 
for  Glyptal  lacquers,  it  would  be 
impractical  to  give  more  than  a  few 
specific  examples,  but  the  following 
will  at  least  indicate  the  wide  scope 
of  their  possible  application. 

The  aluminum  Glyptal  lacquer  is 
particularly  resistant  to  heat.  In 
fact,  tests  show  that  temperatures 
as  high  as  600  degrees  Fahrenheit 
produce  practically  no  discolora- 
tion in  the  finish,  for  which  reason 
it  will  prove  unusually  serviceable 
as  a  coating  for  metal  parts  that 
are  exposed  to  high  temperatures 
(as  furnace  stacks,  electric  furnace 
parts,  radiators,  gasoline  engine 
parts,  steam  boilers).  It  neverthe- 
less possesses  all  the  good  quali- 
ties of  the  other  Glyptal  lacquers 
for  uses  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
and  in  addition  has  better  light-re- 
flecting characteristics  which  make 
it  doubly  valuable  in  poorly  illum- 
inated surroundings. 

The  red  lacquer  should  be  given 
first  consideration  wherever  a  seal- 
ing or  protective  paint  of  pleasing 
appearance  and  high  dielectric 
strength  is  required.  In  addition  to 
adhering  strongly  to  metal  and  pro- 
tecting it  against  rusting,  it  finds 
many  applications  also  as  an  un- 
excelled seal  against  oil,  gas,  and 
water  leaks. 

This  red  lacquer  has  found  many 
important  uses  in  the  electrical 
field,  both  in  the  manufacture  of 
electrical  apparatus  and  in  electri- 
cal installations  of  power  plants, 
distributing  systems,  and  transpor- 
tation equipment. 

In  ships  and  shipyards,  oil,  water, 
and  refrigeration  lines  may  be 
tightly  sealed  with  the  lacquer.  It 
has  an  important  application  also  in 
the  protection  of  motors  and  metal 
parts  of  ships  which  are  exposed  to 


oil  or  corrosive  vapors.  It  is  particu- 
larly valuable  as  a  protective  coat- 
ing on  the  inside  of  tanks. 

The  blue,  brown,  green,  gray,  and 
black  Glyptal  lacquers  are  intended 
primarily  for  finishing  purposes, 
although  they  may  also  be  used  for 
many  of  the  same  applications  for 
which  the  red  lacquer  is  most  suit- 
able. As  coatings  for  manufactured 
articles,  especially  those  of  metal, 
experience  has  shown  that  they  af- 
ford worthwhile  economies.  Where 
fine  finishes  are  desired  on  rough 
surfaces,  and  it  has  been  the  prac- 
tice to  prime,  fill,  sand,  size,  and 
paint  the  surfaces,  the  substitution 
of  any  of  these  Glyptal  lacquers 
for  the  paint  makes  the  operations 
of  priming  and  sizing  unneces- 
sary. 

All  the  foregoing  lacquers  were 
developed  in  the  research  laborator- 
ies of  the  General  Electric  Company 
and  have  successfully  passed  rigid 
tests  in  the  factories  of  the  com- 
pany and  in  the  field. 
(Abridged  from  an  article  in  Gen- 
eral Electric  Review,  December, 
1929.) 


TRADE  LITERATURE 

American  Marine  Standards  Com- 
mittee of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce  has  issued  booklets  cov- 
ering the  following  standards: 

AMSC  60.  Chocks  for  ships. 

AMSC  61.  Marine  boilers  and 
pressure  vessels — rules  for  design 
and  construction. 

These  may  be  obtained  from  Su- 
perintendent of  Documents,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Price  10  cents. 


General  Electric  Company,  Sche- 
nectady, New  York,  has  published 
the  following  catalog  pages  for 
loose-leaf  catalog  which  are  obtain- 
able on  request: 

GEA-556C.  G-E  automatic  weld- 
ing head  and  control. 

GEA-569C.  Constant  potential 
arc-welding  sets. 

GEA-834A.  CR7764-C1  and  CR- 
7765-Bl  controllers  for  wound-rotor, 
a-c.  induction  motors. 

GEA-1162.  CR2922-B1  pressure 
governor. 

GEA-948A.  CR4065  D-c  magnetic 
controllers. 
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Sterling  Engine 


AT  the  Motor  Boat  Show  held 
in  New  York,  the  Sterling  En- 
gine Company  is  exhibiting  the 
1930  Petrel.  This  6-cylinder,  514- 
inch  bore,  6-inch  stroke  engine  de- 
livers 200  horsepower  at  2000  revo- 
lutions per  minute.  Although  this 
model  has  been  on  the  market  for 
three  years,  it  has  been  steadily  im- 
proved upon  and  is  now  offered  to 
yachtsmen  as  having  779.3  cubic 
inches  piston  displacement  and  all 
the  power  permissible  in  an  engine 
of  this  approximate  size. 

Among  the  added  advantages  of 
this  motor  is  the  counterweighted 
and  dynamically  balanced  crank- 
shaft, a  Sterling  practice,  which  is 
just  as  necessary  as  the  seven  big 
main  bearings  that  are  in  this  en- 
gine. The  centrifugal  forces  of  the 
rotating  crankshaft  and  lower  end 
of  connecting  rod,  and  the  inertia 
forces  of  starting  and  stopping  the 
piston  at  each  end  of  the  stroke,  in 
a  high  speed  engine,  are  greater 
forces  than  the  explosion  pressures 
in  the  cylinder  and  are  balanced  out 
in  the  Petrel  with  12  counter- 
weights. The  Petrel  is  about  7 
inches  longer  than  general  practice, 
which  added  length  is  distributed  in 
long  water  jackets  providing  ample 
cooling  between  cylinders,  around 
valves,  guides  and  spark  plugs,  re- 
sulting in  a  correct  running  tem- 
perature without  danger  of  over- 
heating or  parts  seizing. 


New  improved  Sterling  Petrel  marine  gas  engine.     Six  5M   y.  6-inch  cylinders  delivering 
200  horsepower  at  2000  revolutions  a  minute. 


NEW  DUTCH  MOTORSHIP 

A  recent  visitor  to  San  Francisco  on  the 
initial  voyage  of  her  regular  service  between 
Pacific  Coast  ports  and  United  Kingdom 
and  North  Europe,  the  new  Holland-Ameri- 
can Line  passenger  and  freight  motorship 
Delftdyk  shown  above  was  the  subject  of 
favorable  comment  by  Pacific  Coast  ship- 
ping experts.  She  is  509  feet  long,  64  feet  6 
inches  beam,  and  40  feet  depth.  Powered 
with  two  Burmeister  SC  Wain  engines  •f 
6500  total  horsepower,  she  made  15^2 
knots  on  trials.  Her  passenger  accommoda- 
tions take  care  of  35  first-class  luxuriously. 
Her  capacity  for  freight  is  12,500  dead- 
weight tons,  included  in  which  is  refrigerated 
space  of  155.000  cubic  feet.  The  Dclftdyk's 
engines  are  protected  by  two  No.  6  Sharpies 
pressure-tight  fuel  oil  purifiers  (shown  at 
left)  and  two  No.  6  Sharpies  lubricating  oil 
purifiers. 

The  Delftdyk  made  the  run  from  Swansea 
to  Los  Angeles  Harbor,  via  Panama,  in  25 
days,  which  is  said  to  be  record  time. 
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(Continued   from  Page   7) 


taining  approximately  20,000  cu- 
bic yards  of  concrete.  This  con- 
crete was  placed  by  the  under- 
water, or  tremie  method,  concrete 
being  deposited  by  the  tremies  or 
pipes  inside  of  steel-trussed  forms. 
Each  form  was  10  feet  wide,  140 
feet  long,  and  15  feet  high  and  con- 
tained approximately  800  cubic 
yards  of  concrete.  Eleven  of  these 
forms  and  twelve  filler  blocks  were 
placed.  Each  tremie  form  was  of 
structural  steel  and  weighed  40  tons 
and  was  lowered  to  place  by  a 
specially  constructed  derrick.  After 
the  completion  of  this  tremie  con- 
crete, concrete  retaining  walls  were 
built  on  top  of  it.  The  design  is 
shown  graphically  in  the  illustra- 
tions herewith. 

The  preliminary  ground-breaking 
for  this  structure  took  place  on 
April  4,  1928,  with  William  H.  Todd, 
president  of  the  Todd  Shipyards 
Corporation,  and  President  Byrne 
of  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn  break- 
ing ground.  For  a  period  of  two 
months  after  this,  the  old  timber 
dock,  which  occupied  the  site  of 
the  present  new  dock,  continued  to 
be  used  for  the  docking  of  ships. 
Real  construction  began  in  June, 
1928,  so  that  it  has  taken  less  than 
a  year  and  a  half  to  complete  the 
work.  This  is  a  record  for  masonry 
dry-dock  construction.  The  last 
graving  dock  built  in  New  York 
harbor  was  the  No.  4  dock  at  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  which  took 
between  seven  and  eight  years  in 
building.  The  other  two  dry-docks 
there — Nos.  2  and  3 — also  took 
much  longer  to  build.  The  old  gran- 
ite dock  No.  1 — built  over  one  hun- 
dred  years   ago,    took    more    than 


MANY  bearings  in  constant  or 
intermittent  use  aboard  ship 
are  inconvenient  or  difficult 
of  access  for  lubrication.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  the  bearings  in 
various  tackle  blocks,  sheaves,  ven- 
tilating fans,  small  motors,  pumps, 
capstans,  and  other  rotating  equip- 
ment located  away  from  the  main 
engine  room  and  subject  to  only  oc- 
casional use.  For  use  in  such  loca- 
tions   it   is    claimed   that    Metaline 


Part  of  the  crowd  of  over  5000  persons  who  witnessed  the  official  opening  of  the  new 
Todd  graving  dock  at  Brooklyn,  New  York. 


twenty  years  to  build. 

The  dock  was  designed  and  built 
by  Admiral  Frederic  R.  Harris,  U. 
S.  Navy,  Retired,  consulting  engin- 
eer, who  managed  the  entire  con- 
struction. He  designed  and  built  the 
largest  dock  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard  in  similar  soil  and  had  pre- 
vious to  this  designed  and  been  con- 
nected with  the  construction  work 
of  masonry  dry-docks  for  the  fed- 
eral government  at  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia, Norfolk,  San  Francisco, 
Seattle,  and  Hawaii. 

This  dry-dock  together  with  the 
other  twenty-five  docks  in  its  vari- 
ous yards  will  enable  the  Todd  cor- 
poration to  dry-dock  175,000  tons  of 
shipping  in  one  day. 


properly    applied    makes    an    ideal 
bearing. 

Metaline  is  composed  of  certain 
metalic  oxides  and  other  substances 
reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder 
thoroughly  mixed  and  then  solidi- 
fied under  pressure  in  hardened 
steel  molds  into  short  cylindrical 
plugs  3/16,  1/4,  or  5/16  inch  in 
diameter.  These  plugs  are  inserted 
into  flat  bottomed  holes  drilled  in 
the   bearing    surfaces    of    bushings 


and  a  Metalined  oilless  bearing  is 
the  result.  Thrust  flanges  may  be 
treated  in  the  same  way. 

This  bearing  in  action  fills  the 
microscopic  indentations  of  both 
bearing  and  journal  with  a  dry  lub- 
ricant producing  a  highly  polished, 
exactly  smooth,  well  lubricated, 
true  surface  contact  that  continu- 
ously rebuilds  itself  during  the  use 
of  the  bearing. 

If  properly  installed  and  not 
oiled,  these  bearings  will  run  for 
years  without  attention.  Being  oil- 
less  they  are  clean  and  free  from 
objectionable  drip.  They  minimize 
fire  hazard  by  eliminating  oil  drip 
and  oily  waste  or  rags.  Metalined 
bearings  run  safely  at  high  tem- 
peratures that  would  be  disastrous 
to  an  oiled  bearing. 

Any  marine  engineer  can,  by  fol- 
lowing simple  instructions,  metal- 
ine the  bearings  on  some  of  the 
auxiliaries  on  his  vessel  and  give 
this  excellent  article  a  thorough 
test.  The  plugs  may  be  obtained 
from  the  manufacturers,  R.  W. 
Rhoades  Metaline  Co.,  Inc.,  Long 
Island  City,  New  York.  This  firm 
maintains  an  engineering  staff  who 
will  gladly  confer  with  engineers  or 
shipowners  on  their  bearing  prob- 
lems. 
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The  Factory  Agent 


N  the  marketing  of  marine  sup- 
plies, equipment,  and  machinery, 

•the  distributor  in  the  heat  of 
competition  is  generally  a  salesman 
and  looks  at  the  various  problems 
arising  in  his  business  largely  from 
the  salesman's  point  of  view.  Any 
responsibility  for  defective  mater- 
ial, workmanship,  or  design  the  dis- 
tributor passes  on  to  the  factory 
with  the  request  that  it  make  good 
to  his  customer.  Hence  there  was 
developed  long  ago  in  business  the 
institution,  individual,  or  corpora- 
tion known  as  factor,  direct  factory 
representative,  or  factory  agent. 

The  factory  agent,  if  he  be  intel- 
ligent and  active,  more  than  justi- 
fies the  slight  carrying  charge 
which  his  services  impose  on  the 
trade  by  the  beneficial  nature  and 
extent  of  that  service. 

He  should  be,  and  usually  is, 
thoroughly  grounded  in  the  funda- 
mentals of  the  particular  trade  that 
he  is  serving. 

His  knowledge  extends  usually  to 
cover  both  the  manufacturing  and 
the  selling  of  a  product  and  its  use 
by  the  customer.  He  can,  therefore, 
authoritatively  recommend  to  the 
manufacturer  modifications  in  de- 
sign and  material  that  will  best 
adapt  the  product  to  the  market  he 
serves.  He  can  make  very  helpful 
suggestionsto  the  distributor  on  the 
necessary  maintenance  of  stocks 
to  meet  the  needs  of  his  custo- 
mers, and  can  often  anticipate 
changes  in  trade.  He  can  often 
service  the  distributor  with  sup- 
plementary stocks,  avoiding  delays 
that  would  mean  loss  of  business. 
He  assists  the  distributor  by  well 
directed  intelligent  publicity  adap- 
ted to  the  local  conditions. 

All  of  these  attributes  of  the  fac- 
tory agent  are  very  well  illustrated 
in  the  San  Francisco  firm  of  H.  A. 
B.  Sneve  Co.  This  firm,  maintaining 
branch  offices  in  Seattle  and  in 
New  Orleans,  is  direct  factory  rep- 
resentative for  some  twenty  manu- 
facturing concerns  all  of  whom  spe- 
cialize in  one  or  more  items  of  mar- 
ine equipment.  H.  A.  B.  Sneve  Co. 
sells  only  to  distributors. 

H.  A.  B.  Sneve,  the  head  of  this 
firm,  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  manufacturing  end  through  ex- 
perience in  the  shops  of  several 
large  firms.  For  many  years  he 
travelled  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
Hawaii  for  a  large  Pacific  Coast 
marine  supply  distributor. The  know- 
ledge and  vision  gained  from  this 


background  of  experience  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  H.  A.  B.  Sneve 
Co.  to  meet  a  recognized  need  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  Marine  Supply 
Trade.  Naturally  Mr.  Sneve  gath- 
ered to  this  need  a  carefully  selec- 


ted organization  of  men  having  a 
like  ripe  experience.  The  result  has 
been  a  real  service  for  the  fleets 
and  the  marine  distributors  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  for  the  factories 
that  produce  their  equipment. 


Lux  Fire  Protection 


Two  very  interesting  installa- 
tions of  modern  marine  fire 
protection  were  recently  on  dis- 
play simultaneously  in  the  harbor 
of  San  Francisco.  These  were  the 
Lux  installation  on  the  U.  S.  Coast 
Guard  cutter  Tingard  and  the  Lux- 
Rich-Derby  installation  on  the  Nip- 
pon Yusen  Kaisha  motor  passenger 
liner  Asama  Maru. 

The  installation  on  the  Tingard 
consists  of  three  Lux  cylinders 
mounted  abreast  the  pilot  house  on 
the  port  side  and  piped  to  protect 
the  engine  room,  the  bilges,  and  the 
gasoline  tanks.  The  control  valve  is 
placed  in  such  position  just  outside 
the  wheelhouse  door  that  it  is  eas- 
ily reached  either  by  the  man  on 
watch  in  the  wheel  house  or  by  an 
engine  room  man  coming  up 
through  the  forward  hatch  of  the 
engine  room.  This  control  lever  di- 
rects the  extinguishing  agent  to 
either  the  gas  tanks  or  the  engine 
room;  and  fires  in  either  can  be 
put  out  almost  instantaneously. 

The  Asama  Maru  installation  is  a 
Lux-Rich  system  covering  the  cargo 
spaces  of  this  great  vessel.  The 
Rich  smoke  detection  cabinet  in  the 
pilot  house  gives  immediate  indica- 
tion of  any  smoke  in  any  cargo  com- 
partment. The  Lux  installation 
makes  possible  the  immediate  extin- 
guishing of  any  fire  in  any  of  these 
spaces  without  damage  to  cargo  or 
ship.  The  Rich  cabinet  is  so  sensi- 
tive that  it  will  indicate  the  smoke 
from  one  cigarette  smoked  in  a 
large  compartment.  It  is  therefore 
impossible  for  a  fire  to  gain  much 
headway  before  this  device  gives 
warning  to  the  officer  on  the  bridge 
and  if  that  individual  is  alert  and 
on  the  job  this  combination  of  Rich 
and  Lux  will,  without  fail,  prevent 
all  damage  by  fire  in  the  compart- 
ments so  protected. 

The  staterooms  of  the  Asama 
Maru  are  protected  by  the  Derby 
fire  alarm  system,  which  indicates 
and  locates  fires. 

Derby,  Rich,  and  Lux  systems  are 
distributed   in   America   by  Walter 


Kidde  &  Co.,  Lie,  Hough  &  Egbert 
of  San  Francisco  being  their  Pacific 
Coast  representatives. 


TRADE  LITERATURE 
Willard  Storage  Batteries.  —  The 
Marine  Line.  A  new  attractive  Lam- 
inart  cover,  loose  leaf  catalog,  with 
pages  standard  filing  size,  that  is 
attracting  a  lot  of  well  deserved 
favorable  comment  from  the  ship- 
ping fraternity. 

This  booklet,  issued  on  November 
1,  1929,  describes  the  various  types 
of  marine  batteries  that  compose 
the  Willard  marine  line,  illustrates 
typical  marine  installations,  gives 
installation  and  maintenance  direc- 
tions, quotes  prices,  and  displays  the 
nationwide  sales  and  service  organ- 
ization of  the  Willard  Storage  Bat- 
tery Co. 

Shipping  executives  entitled  to  a 
copy  may  procure  same  through 
Mott  Brunton,  marine  sales  mana- 
ger for  Julius  Brunton  and  Sons, 
San  Francisco,  Northern  California 
representatives  of  Willard. 


The  essentials  of  correct  protec- 
tion against  fire  are  described  in  a 
new  32-page  booklet  "Correct  Pro- 
tection Against  Fire,"  published  by 
the  American-LaFrance  and  Foam- 
ite  Corporation  of  Elmira,  N.Y.  This 
booklet  is  a  treatise  on  fire  protec- 
tion for  all  sorts  of  risks,  written 
in  non-technical  terms  so  that  the 
suitability  of  any  type  of  fire  extin- 
guisher for  any  particular  risk  may 
be  understood  by  the  laymen.  The 
booklet  emphasizes  the  statement  so 
often  made  by  fire  protection  au- 
thorities that  the  greater  portion  of 
the  country's  appalling  fire  loss 
could  be  prevented  by  the  prompt 
use  of  the  proper  first-aid  fire 
fighting  devices. 

The  booklet  is  attractively  print- 
ed in  the  standard  size,  6x9,  for 
convenient  filing  and  permanent  re- 
ference. Copies  may  be  had  on  re- 
quest addressed  to  the  Advertising 
Department,  American  -  LaFrance 
and  Foamite  Corporation,  Elmira, 
N.Y. 
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Organization  and  Trade  Notes 


lYPICALLY  maritime  in  its  at- 
mosphere, location,  and  decor- 
ative features,  the  harbor 
branch  of  the  Bank  of  Italy,  located 
at  Number  100  Embarcadero,  San 
Francisco,  was  opened  with  a  public 
reception  on  December  7.  This  Em- 
barcadero bank  will  be  under  the 
management  of  J.  E.  Baugh,  who 
for  some  years  past  has  handled  the 
accounts  of  members  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Marine  Corps  banking 
with  the  Bank  of  Italy. 

A  specially  constructed  vault  pro- 
vides ample  safe  deposit  space.  The 
banking  room,  45  by  58  feet,  is  one 
of  the  largest  branch  banking  of- 
fices in  San  Francisco.  The  location 
on  the  Embarcadero  at  Mission 
Street  is  very  convenient  for  the 
majority  of  the  seamen  and  officers 
of  the  waterfront  and  especially 
handy  for  last-minute  or  first-min- 
ute banking  by  departing  or  in- 
coming passengers. 

The  San  Francisco  shipping  fra- 
ternity welcomes  this  new  aid  to 
waterfront  business  as  a  big  for- 
ward step  in  the  development  of  the 
port. 


D.  W.  Rives,  Pacific  regional 
manager  for  the  Delco  Light  Com- 
pany, General  Motors  subsidiary, 
has  contacted  with  many  boat  build- 
ers and  operators  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  during  the  past  months. 

The  Delco  Light  Company, 
world's  largest  manufacturer  of  in- 
dividual electric  plants,  is  supply- 


Oregon  Washington  Railroad. 

A.  D.  Davis  is  superintendent  of 
the  Portland  Linde  plant,  and  D.  F. 
Fox,  whose  headquarters  are  at 
114  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco, 
is  district  superintendent.  R.  G. 
Daggett  is  division  superintendent, 
with  headquarters  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


J.  E.  Baugh,  manager  of  the  new  Harbor 
Branch  of  the  Bank  of  Italy,  San  Francisco. 

ing  these  plants  for  many  boats  in 
Pacific  Coast  shipping.  D-L  water 
systems,  also  made  by  the  Delco- 
Light  Company,  are  in  wide  use 
afloat. 

Mr.  Rives,  whose  headquarters 
are  at  Seattle,  has  quickly  estab- 
lished himself  in  this  field. 


Announcement  is  made  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  H.  B.  Gaither,  former 
sales  engineer  of  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Com- 
pany, as  special  marine  representa- 
tive of  Frigidaire  Corporation. 

Mr.  Gaither  will  be  available  to 
the  industry  for  advice  and  aid  in 
solving  refrigeration  problems. 
Electric  refrigeration  equipment 
for  practically  every  marine  pur- 
pose is  manufactured  by  Frigidaire. 

Before  associating  himself  with 
the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  & 
Dry  Dock  Company,  Mr.  Gaither 
was  connected  with  the  American 
Bureau  of  Shipping.  He  is  a  native 
of  Baltimore.  The  marine  represen- 
tative is  a  member  of  the  National 
Users  Department  of  Frigidaire 
Corporation,  with  offices  at  Dayton, 
Ohio.  He  will  be  assisted  by  R.  0. 
Ashton. 


D.  W.   Rives,   Pacific  regional  manager  for 
the  Delco  Light  Company.    Mr.  Rives'  head- 
quarters are  at  Seattle. 


Linde  Air  Products  Company  an- 
nounces the  opening  of  an  oxygen 
plant  at  60  Knott  Street,  Portland, 
Oregon.  This  plant,  which  started 
operations  on  November  19,  1919,  is 
located  on  a  private  siding  on    the 


Ernest  Nibbs,  chief  engineer  of 
the  Electric  Boat  Company,  builder 
of  Nelseco  diesel  engines,  visited 
the  Pacific  Coast  during  December 
on  a  nation-wide  tour  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Nelseco  diesel.  While  in 
San  Francisco  he  was  the  guest  of 
King-Knight  &  Company,  Pacific 
Coast  distributors  of  Nelseco  en- 
gines. 


Headley  Emulsified  Products 
Company,  on  October  1st,  became 
the  successor  to  Headley  Good 
Roads  Company  of  Philadelphia, 
which  for  21  years  has  manufac- 
tured emulsified  asphalt  products. 
The  new  company  will  expand  this 
line  to  cover  all  of  the  following  in- 
dustrial uses:  Highway  construc- 
tion and  maintenance,  railroad  plat- 
forms and  crossings,  waterproofing, 
and  protective  coatings  for  all  types 
of  structures. 


Arley  Cheadle,  Pacific  Coast  manager  of  the 
Marine  Department  of  the  National  Battery 
Company,  who  has  recently  completed  ar- 
rangements for  distribution  of  National  cus- 
tom-built marine  batteries  at  all  principal 
Pacific  Coast  ports. 
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edited  by  JAMES  A.  OUINBY 


An  Elementary 


iiiscussion  of  the  Damages 
/larine  Carg- 


amst 

Liabilities  Covered  by  the 


THE  form  and  language 
of  the  marine  insur- 
ance policy  now  in  com- 
mon use  is  very  similar  to 
that  introduced  into  England 
centuries  ago  by  the  Lom- 
bards, and  there  is  even  a 
striking  resemblance  between 
our  so-called  modern  policy 
and  the  form  prescribed  in 
the  Ordinance  of  Florence  of 
1523.  As  time  went  on,  the 
ancient  and  stilted  phrases 
acquired  the  traditional 
weight  of  precedent  Court 
after  court  defined  the  var- 
ious and  sundry  clauses  go- 
ing to  make  up  the  cumula- 
tive document,  until  the  mod- 
ern underwriter  fears  to  re- 
linquish the  archaic  wording 
which  has  at  least  attained  a 
reasonable  degree  of  certain- 
ty among  those  familiar  with 
its  history. 

The  familiarity  with  his- 
tory, however,  is  usually  confined  to  those  brokers,  ad- 
justers, underwriters,  and  attorneys  whose  practice  re- 
quires a  study  of  the  subject.  The  man  in  the  street 
who  buys  marine  insurance  has  no  time  for  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  history  of  his  policy  and  may  be  mis- 
led by  the  obsolete  wording  and  stilted  diction  of  his 
contract,  even  if  he  be  one  of  those  rare  individuals 
who  takes  the  trouble  to  read  it. 

In  no  part  of  the  policy  is  this  danger  of  misunder- 
standing more  apparent  than  in  the  so-called  "perils 
clause,"  which  in  the  body  of  the  ordinary  marine  con- 
tract, reads  as  follows: 

"Touching  the  adventures  and  perils  which  we  the 
assurers  are  contented  to  bear  and  do  take  upon  us, 
they  are,  of  the  seas,  men-of-war,  fire,  enemies,  pirates, 
rovers,  thieves,  jettisons,  letters  of  mart  and  counter- 
mart, surprisals,  takings  at  sea,  arrests,  restraints  and 
detainments  of  all  kings,  princes,  and  people,  of  what 
nation,  condition  or  quality  soever,  barratry  of  the  mas- 
ter and  mariners,  and  of  all  other  perils,  losses  and 
misfortunes  that  have  or  shall  come  to  the  hurt,  detri- 
ment, or  damage  of  the  said  goods  and  merchandises 
I  and  ship,  etc.,  or  any  part  thereof; " 

For  the  benefit  of  those  innocent  and  trusting  souls 


"LOST  OVERBOARD" 

"Larsen,  A.  B..  lost  overboard."  So  ran 
The  pencilled  entry  in  the  log.  No  word 

Of  that  eternal  heaving  stage 

Wherein  the  God  of  Drama,  with  an  idle  touch, 

Directs  the  hulls  of  ships  and  hearts  of  men. 

A  day  and  night  of  dirty  weather  loosened  up 

The  forward  deckload  lashings. 
It  was  Larsen's  job  to  fix  the  chains,  so  that 
A  smug  and  righteous  entry  in  the  log  might  read, 
"Deckload  secured." 

Queer  thing,  a  log.  A  sort  of  Moloch  that  demands 
The  blood  of  men  that  ships  may  sail.  Our  log 

Has  no  concern  for  lifting  seas  beneath  a  stormy  moon 
It  does  not  feel  the  last  despairing  clutch 

Of  calloused  fingers  on  the  roughened  pine,  nor  hear 
A  strangled  cry  still-born  whipped  down  the  wind. 

We  guess  the  Nordic  strain — 

The  grim  Valhalla  and  the  broken  sword, 
A  volumed  epitaph  in  brief — 

"Larsen,  A.   B.,  lost  overboard." 

~J.  A.  Q. 


who  are  afflicted  with  the 
naive  assumption  that  these 
words  mean  exactly  what 
they  say,  we  set  down  here- 
after a  brief  guide  to  the  ac- 
tual intent  of  the  several 
clauses. 

Perils  Enumerated 
The  enumeration  of  the 
perils  covered  makes  the  pol- 
icy a  document  of  inclusion, 
or  one  which  covers  only 
those  things  named.  The  bill 
of  lading,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  a  document  of  exclusion, 
assuming  all  risks  save  those 
specifically  excluded.  The  de- 
signation of  the  risks  as  "ad- 
ventures and  perils"  indicat- 
ed that  only  fortuitous  or  ac- 
cidental damages  are  to  be 
covered.  From  this  language, 
as  well  as  from  the  underly- 
ing purpose  of  insurance,  the 
courts  have  stated  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  policy  does  not 
cover  damage  arising  from  wear  and  tear  and  from  in- 
herent defect  (vice  propre)  of  the  thing  insured.  So,  if 
your  goods  are  damaged  because  they  are  shipped  in 
improper  containers,  or  become  mildewed  because  they 
contain  an  excessive  amount  of  moisture  at  the  time 
of  shipment,  the  loss  is  not  covered  by  the  ordinary 
marine  policy. 

"Perils  of  the  seas."  This  term  includes  accidental 
and  extraordinary  damage  caused  by  the  elements  and 
definitely  linked  with  a  sea  voyage.  Thus  not  every 
casualty  occurring  on  the  sea  is  a  peril  of  the  sea. 
Sinking  or  stranding  of  the  ship,  collision,  damage  to 
the  ship  by  ice — all  have  been  held  to  be  perils  of  the 
sea.  Damage  by  rain  water  or  breakage  by  careless 
handling  by  the  crew  does  not  come  under  the  term. 
Our  courts  have  even  held  that  evidence  that  insured 
goods  were  damaged  by  seawater  is  insufficient  to  sup- 
port a  recovery  under  the  perils  clause,  unless  it  be 
accompanied  by  proof  of  some  unusual  or  extraordinary 
occurrence  on  the  voyage.  (Union  Marine  Ins.  Co.  vs. 
Stone,  1927  A.M.C.7.) 

"Fire."  This  term  covers  all  damage  by  fire  whether 
accidental  or  intentional,  but  does  not  cover  damage 
by  spontaneous  combustion  arising  from  the  inherent 
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vice  or  improper  state  of  the  cargo  insured. 

"Jettison."  The  word  jettison  indicates  the  act  of 
throwing  cargo  overboard.  If  your  cargo  is  jettisoned, 
your  underwriter  must  pay  you  for  its  loss.  Ordinarily, 
a  jettison  is  a  general  average  sacrifice,  which,  if  suc- 
cessfully undertaken  to  save  the  vessel  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  cargo,  entails  a  contribution  from  the 
interests  saved.  If  your  goods  are  saved  by  the  jettison 
of  other  goods,  you — or  if  you  are  insured,  your  in- 
surer— must  pay  to  the  owner  of  such  other  goods  a 
proportion  of  his  loss.  It  is  thus  apparent  that  your 
underwriter,  after  paying  you  a  loss  due  to  jettison, 
usually  recoups  his  loss  by  receiving  an  allowance  in 
general  average.  This  does  not  apply  to  jettison  of  deck- 
load  lumber  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

"Barratry-"  Any  act  of  the  master  or  mariners  which 
is  actually  against  the  interest  of  the  vessel  or  her 
owners  is  barratry;  and  if  your  goods  are  thereby  in- 
jured, you  may  recover  under  this  appropriate  clause 
in  your  policy.  The  term  has  been  held  to  include  scut- 
tling or  intentional  casting  away  of  the  vessel,  smug- 
gling, illegal  traffic,  and  blockade  running.  Due  to  the 
world-wide  control  of  vessels  by  the  owners'  agents, 
the  crime  of  barratry  is  practically  extinct. 

"Men  of  war,  enemies,  letters  of  mart  and  counter- 
mart." All  "surprisals  and  takings  at  sea"  due  to  the 
above  agencies  are  war  perils  and  refer  to  the  activi- 
ties of  a  recognized,  armed  power  under  a  condition 
of  organized  hostilities. 

"Pirates,  rovers,  thieves,  arrests  and  detainments  of 
kings,  princes,  and  peoples."  These  words  have  to  do 
with  forcible  action  against  the  vessel  or  goods  taken 
by  unorganized  forces  of  depredation  or  by  recognized 
forces  of  government  without  the  existence  of  hostili- 
ties. 

If  the  policy  contains  no  rider  eliminating  the  cov- 
erage against  organized  and  unorganized  assailants, 
the  policy-holder  is  of  course  protected.  However,  poli- 
cies universally  bear  what  is  known  as  the  F.  C.  &  S. 
(free  of  capture  and  seizure)  clause,  the  effect  of 
which  is  to  suspend  this  coverage.  The  F.  C.  &  S.  clause 
as  found  in  the  Institute  Time  Clauses,  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Warranted  free  of  capture,  seizure,  arrest,  restraint, 
or  detainment,  and  the  consequences  thereof,  or  of  any 
attempt  thereat  (piracy  excepted),  and  also  from  all 
consequences  of  hostilities  or  warlike  operations, 
whether  before  or  after  declaration  of  war." 

To  revive  the  war  risk  coverage,  the  F.  C.  &  S.  clause 
is  deleted,  and  an  extra  premium  charged. 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  word  "thieves"  in  the  above 


coverage  includes  only  robbers,  or  assailing  thieves, 
and  does  not  include  petty  thieves  or  pilferers.  To 
cover  against  pilferage,  a  separate  insurance  must  be 
taken  out  and  paid  for. 

"And  of  all  other  perils,  losses,  and  misfortunes  that 
shall  .  .  .  damage  .  .  .  the  said  goods  ..."  At  first 
blush,  it  would  seem  that  this  settled  the  matter.  The 
careful  English  courts,  however,  early  concluded  that 
these  words  were  intended  to  cover  only  perils  of  the 
same  class  (ejusdem  generis)  with  those  named  in  the 
preceding  perils  clause.  Thus,  where  a  ship  was  blown 
over  by  the  wind  while  in  drydock,  it  was  held  that  the 
clause  did  not  apply,  but  where  goods  were  insured  for 
a  land  and  water  carriage  and  were  lost  by  the  fraud 
of  servants  of  the  land  carrier,  recovery  was  allowed  as 
for  a  peril  ejusdem  generis  with  barratry. 

The  perils  discussed  herein  are  the  basic  perils  enum- 
erated in  the  body  of  the  ordinary  marine  policy.  Even 
after  understanding  them  thoroughly,  the  policy  hold- 
er must  interpret  them  in  the  light  of  additional  modi- 
fying riders  which  may  be  placed  upon  his  contract.  In 
any  case,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  marine  policy 
does  not  actually  protect  its  holder  against  all  the  per- 
ils which  are  so  plausibly  set  forth  in  its  high-flown 
language. 


San  Francisco  Marine  Firms 


H4as 


McCAULEY,  Pacific  Coast  marine  manager 
the  Insurance  Company  of  North  America, 
las  announced  that  after  the  first  of  the  year 
the  San  Francisco  office  of  the  Pacific  Marine  Depart- 
ment will  be  under  the  joint  management  of  H.  J.  Mc- 
Cauley,  T.  K.  Hannum,  and  R.  A.  Mitchell.  Clinton 
Bird,  formerly  manager  of  the  inland  marine  depart- 
ment for  the  company  at  Chicago,  will  occupy  a  similar 
position  in  the  San  Francisco  office. 

Mr.  Hannum  and  Mr.  McCauley  are  both  products  of 
the  company's  home  office  in  Philadelphia,  and  under 
their  guidance  the  North  America  has  assumed  a  posi- 
tion of  importance  on  the  Pacific  Slope,  not  only  in  San 
Francisco  but  in  Seattle  and  Vancouver,  where  branch 
offices  are  conducted  by  R.  A.  Sayres  and  J.  Hunter 
Harrison,  respectively,  and  in  Los  Angeles,  where  the 
company's  interests  are  under  the  joint  management 
of  G.  Roland  Harrison  and  G.  Abbott  Hunt,  Jr. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  the  third  member  of  the  new  triumvir- 
ate, leaves  the  marine  managership  of  the  Automobile 
of  Hartford  to  augment  the  all-star  cast  now  presented 
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by  the  North  America.  Ray  Mitchell,  as  he  is  known 
to  his  friends  on  the  street,  was  with  the  Union  Marine 
and  Phoenix  of  London  before  the  war,  and  served  with 
Auto  of  Hartford,  both  in  Los- Angeles  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, since  1919. 


New  quarters  will  be  opened  by  the  North  America 
at  San  Francisco  in  the  near  future  which  will  pro- 
vide for  expansion  in  their  already  extensive  underwrit- 
ing and  service  departments. 


A.  W.  Hughes,  manager  of  the  branch  office  of  the 
Union  Insurance  Society  of  Canton,  formerly  located 
at  60  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco,  announced  the 
removal  of  the  office  to  340  Pine  Street. 


Captain  Edward  McCauley  has  returned  to  San 
Francisco  after  a  thorough  survey  of  the  European 
shipbuilding  situation  and  has  reopened  the  San  Fran- 
cisco offices  of  Hibbs  &  McCauley,  marine  architects, 
at  311  California.  F.  M.  Young,  formerly  with  the 
Seattle  office  of  the  firm,  and  M.  C.  Casserly,  who  was 
with  Hibbs  &  McCauley  some  years  ago,  will  be  asso- 
ciated with  Captain  McCauley  at  San  Francisco,  while 
Frank  W.  Hibbs  will  conduct  the  Seattle  activities  of 
the  firm. 


The  marine  general  agency  business  of  H.  R.  Mann 
&  Co.  has  been  purchased  by  the  St.  Paul  Fire  &  Marine 
Insurance  Company,  which  will  hereafter  operate  in 
San  Francisco  on  a  branch  office  basis. 

A.  B.  Knowles  is  resigning  as  marine  manager  for  H. 
R.  Mann  &  Co.  to  become  Pacific  Coast  Marine  Manager 
for  the  St.  Paul.  The  new  office  will  conduct  a  branch 
office  representation  of  the  Marine,  Mercury,  and  La- 
Fonciere  insurance  companies,  and  will  remain  at  114 
Sansome  Street  in  San  Francisco. 

The  change  affects  H.  R.  Mann  &  Company  only  as 
to  that  firm's  retirement  from  the  marine  business. 
The  general  agency  will  continue  to  write  fire,  plate 
glass,  and  casualty  lines  as  general  agents  for  the 
Guaranty  Fire,  U.  S.  Merchants  &  Shippers,  and  Lloyd's 
Casualty,  and  will  continue  to  share  offices  with  the 
St.  Paul  Marine  Department  in  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles. 


uwoinamgisl 

E    have   all    seen    cases   where   a   broker    goes 


about   in   a   given   market   getting   provisional 
covers  for  fractions  of  a  given  risk.     Usually 
nothing  happens   until  after  the  policy   is   issued,  but 


something  did  happen  in  Morris  &  Cummings  Dredg- 
ing Co.  vs.  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Company,  1929 
A.M.C.  1534. 

Plaintiff,  who  owned  numerous  dredges,  employed 
Frank  B.  Hall  &  Co.  to  obtain  insurance  on  its  various 
properties.  Pursuant  to  such  employment,  Benfield, 
Hall  &  Company's  representative,  called  upon  Throck- 
morton, defendant's  underwriter,  and  they  made  a  ten- 
tative agreement  which  plaintiff,  after  the  loss  of  a 
barge  by  fire,  contended  was  an  agreement  to  issue  a 
policy. 

As  the  case  is  typical  of  dealings  between  under- 
writers and  brokers,  we  set  forth  a  description  of  the 
transaction  as  found  in  the  court's  opinion,  which  holds 
that  there  was  no  agreement  to  issue  a  policy. 

"Both  Benfield  and  Throckmorton  testified,"  says  the 
court,  "and  there  is  practically  no  discrepancy  between 
them.  Benfield  said  he  wished  to  place  the  insurance 
at  1^2  per  cent,  which  seemed  too  low  to  Throckmorton, 
and  it  was  thereupon  orally  agreed  that  the  latter  would 
take  a  10  per  cent  interest  in  the  entire  schedule  of 
$720,000,  with  an  unimportant  exception,  upon  condi- 
tion that  the  entire  balance  was  subscribed  by  so-called 
leaders  of  the  market,  and  it  was  further  agreed  that 
defendant's  rate  would  be  the  same  as  that  of  the 
other  companies.  As  a  'notation'  of  the  oral  agree- 
ment, they  placed  their  initials  on  the  face  of  plain- 
tiff's application  after  the  word  'Binding,'  and  also 
the  date  of  the  conversation,  August  21,  1923.  At  the 
same  time,  Throckmorton  wrote  on  the  application  'At- 
taching date  to  be  advised,  rate  to  be  advised,'  and  the 
word  'provisional,'  and  scratched  out  the  rate  that  had 
previously  been  written  in.  Each  side  retained  a  copy 
of  the  application  thus  endorsed  and  initialed. 

Benfield  testified: 

'I  told  him  I  would  take  this  (the  application)  and 
when  I  had  gotten  the  rest  of  the  market  or  the  leaders 
interested  and  got  the  insurance  lined  up  and  completed 
I  would  come  back  and  show  it  to  him  so  he  could  at- 
tach his  line  (S.M.p.224). 

'He  signed  it  (the  application)  and  said  'Now  this  is 
not  to  be  effective  until  you  go  to  the  other  underwrit- 
ters  and  get  them  on  the  line  and  complete  the  insur- 
ance.' I  said  'All  right,  Mr.  Throckmorton,  that  is  to 
be  the  case.'  (S.M.p.226).  'I  told  him  my  order  was 
conditional  upon  the  companies  being  acceptable  to  the 
assured.'  (S.M.p.226.) 

Throckmorton  testified: 

'The  witness,  Mr.  Benfield,  stated  that  the  insurance 
was  only  to  be  binding  or  would  only  attach  upon  his 
being  successful  in  completing  100  per  cent,  of  the  total 
amount  of  insurance  required  at  a  rate  which  would 
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satisfy  or  be  satisfactory  to  the  as- 
sured and  further  that  the  com- 
panies must  also  be  satisfactory  to 
the  assured.' 

About  four  weeks  after  the  con- 
versation a  dredge  was  lost  by  fire, 
and  the  following  day  defendant 
wrote  upon  the  face  of  its  copy  of 
plaintiff's  application,  'Cancelled, 
marked  off,'  dating  that  notation 
the  day  after  the  fire.  Concededly 
the  balance  of  the  insurance  was 
never  taken  by  other  companies;  no 
'attaching  date'  was  ever  'advised'; 
no  rate  was  ever  'advised';  and 
neither  the  plaintiff  nor  its  presi- 
dent ever  approved  the  defendant's 
company. 

It  is  plaintiff's  contention  that 
the  transaction  between  Benfield 
and  Throckmorton  had  two  aspects, 
(1)  the  making  of  a  conditional 
agreement  to  issue  a  policy,  and  (2) 
the  issuing  of  an  absolute  binder 
pending  the  determination  of  whe- 
ther Benfield  could  comply  with 
the  conditions.  In  support  of  the 
contention,  plaintfif  urges  that  if 
there  was  no  binder  in  force,  it  was 
unnecessary  for  defendant  to  mark 
it  'cancelled,  marked  off  after  the 
fire.  Whether  this  act  was  logical 
or  not,  it  seems  plain  to  me  from  the 
uncontradicted  testimony  that  de- 
fendant never  assumed  any  risk 
whatever,  and  that  there  was  no 
binding  contract  of  any  sort  be- 
tween the  parties.  What  plaintiffs 
call  a  binder  was  a  'notation'  of 
the  agreement  and  not  only  was 
subject  to  the  conditions  orally 
agreed  to,  but  had  them  expressly 
alluded   to   in    itself   in   the   words 
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'provisional'  and  'Attaching  date  to 
be  advised,  rate  to  be  advised.'  Ben- 
field had  no  authority  to  accept  a 
binder  under  the  circumstances,  or 
to  obligate  plaintiff  to  pay  for  it; 
and  it  was  not  the  mutual  intention 
that  one  be  considered  as  issued  un- 
til the  conditions  were  complied 
with. 

A   verdict   is    therefore    directed 
for  the  defendant." 


Marine  Class  Topics 

The  study  Class  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Association  of  Marine  Under- 
writers at  its  fourth  meeting  of  the 
current  year,  held  on  the  evening  of 
November  18,  devoted  the  major 
portion  of  its  time  to  a  discussion  of 
shipboard  refrigeration  conducted 
by  R.  Bruce  Miller  of  the  Insurance 
Company  of  North  America. 

As  a  curtain  raiser  to  the  main 
event  of  the  evening,  Theron  Pren- 
tiss, average  adjuster  for  Marsh  & 
McLennan-J.  B.  F.  Davis  &  Son  of 
San  Francisco,  treated  the  class  to 
a  concise  and  illuminating  exposi- 
tion of  the  co-insurance  principle  in 
general  average  contributory  values 
as  exemplified  in  the  Gulflight  de- 
cision. He  pointed  out  that  this 
case,  which  has  been  affirmed  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  now  establishes  the  law  on 
this  point  and  requires  the  owner 
of  cai-go  to  bear  a  portion  of  the 
contribution  due  from  that  cargo  in 
general  average  when  the  contribu- 
tory value  of  such  cargo  exceeds  the 
insured  value.  This  case  supersedes 
the  Maldonado,  formerly  establish- 
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ing  the  law  in  the  Ninth  Circuit, 
which  saddled  the  underwriter  in 
such  a  situation  with  the  entire 
contribution. 

Mr.  Miller,  who  handled  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  refrigeration  ques- 
tion, had  made  a  thorough  and  com- 
prehensive study  of  his  subject.  Af- 
ter describing  in  detail  the  charac- 
teristics of  ammonia  and  carbon 
dioxide  as  refrigerating  agents,  he 
proceeded  to  describe  the  various 
types  of  grids,  coils,  trunks  and 
other  means  of  conducting  the  re- 
frigerating agent  in  and  about  the 
cargo  holds  of  a  modern  vessel.  His 
explanation  of  the  method  by  which 
heat  is  drawn  off  from  the  cargo 
and  the  circulation  of  air  induced 
by  calculated  currents  was  well  re- 
ceived by  the  members  of  the  class, 
especially  by  those  interested  in 
coverage  on  fresh  fruits. 


Charles  R.  Page,  vice-president  of 
the  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Com- 
pany and  a  nation-wide  figure  in 
marine  insurance  affairs,  addressed 
the  members  of  the  Study  Class  on 
December  2.  His  subject  was  "Re- 
cent Activities  of  the  Government 
in  the  Field  of  Marine  Insurance." 

Mr.  Page,  who  until  last  year  was 
in  charge  of  the  Atlantic  Marine 
Department  of  the  Fireman's  Fund, 
appeared  before  a  Congressional 
Committee  whose  duty  it  was  to  in- 
vestigate the  proposed  intention  of 
the  government  to  re-insure  any 
and  all  marine  risks.  The  commit- 
tee finally  limited  the  insurance  fa- 
cilities of  the  government  to  hull 
risks  in  which  the  Shipping  Board 
had  an  interest.  Mr.  Page's  per- 
sonal reminiscences  of  this  Con- 
gressional investigation,  and  his 
wide  experience  in  leading  marine 
insurance  markets  of  the  country, 
made  his  talk  extremely  interesting. 
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Bids  to  be  Asked  on  13  Mail  Routes 

The  Interdepartmental  Committee 
appointed  by  President  Hoover  to 
study  the  situation  as  regards 
award  of  mail  contracts  under  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1928,  and 
made  up  of  representatives  of  the 
Navy  Department,  the  Post  Office 
Department,  and  the  Shipping 
Board,  has  recommended  thirteen 
i-outes  as  suitable  for  the  double 
purpose  of  expediting  mail  and  of 
aiding  private  ship  operators  in  the 
modernization  of  their  fleets.  These 
routes  are :  three  between  New  York 
and  Cherbourg  and  Liverpool;  New 
Orleans  to  Spain  and  Portugal;  Bal- 
timore and  Newport  News  to  Ger- 
many; New  York  to  Colombia;  Ta- 
coma  to  Valparaiso;  New  York  to 
Valparaiso;  San  Francisco  to  Puer- 
to Colombia;  and  San  Francisco  to 
Nicaragua.  The  Board  has  under 
consideration  three  additional  lines, 
one  being  from  San  Francisco  to 
Manila  drect. 

The  Board  states  that  award  it 
mail  contracts  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Postoffice  Department  would 
necessitate  the  construction  of  31 
vessels  costing  between  $160,000,- 
000  and  $175,000,000  over  a  period 
of  ten  vears. 


Union  Oil  Company  Asks  Bids  for 
Tankers 

Union  Oil  Company  of  California, 
Los  Angeles,  has  asked  for  bids  to 
be  submitted  for  the  construction  of 
two  oil  tankers.  The  tankers  are  to 
be  480  ft.  long,  68  ft.  beam,  27  ft. 
loaded  draft.  They  are  to  be  power- 
ed with  high  pressure,  double-re- 
duction gear  turbines  developing 
4200  horsepower  to  drive  the  vessels 
at  a  speed  of  11.5  knots  loaded  and 
15  knots  light.  Steam  will  be  sup- 
plied by  Babcock  &  Wilcox  boilers 
at  350  pounds  pressure  and  200  de- 
grees superheat.  The  hulls  are  to 
be  built  on  a  combination  of  the 
Isherwood  longitudinal  and  trans- 
verse systems  of  construction,  with 
eight  tanks  on  either  side  and  space 
for  package  cargo.  They  will  have 
a  carrying  capacity  of  105,000  bar- 
rels of  oil  and  will  carry  a  crew  of 
35.     Auxiliary  equipment  specified 


includes  a  Kolster  radio  compass, 
Sperry  gyro-compass,  Oertz  stream- 
line rudder,  and  depth  finder.  The 
vessels  were  designed  by  William 
Groundwater,  superintendent  of 
transportation,  and  Albert  0.  Pegg, 
superintending   engineer. 


Express  Cruiser  Designed  by  Scheel 

K.  ,H.  Scheel,  of  Los  Angeles,  has 
designed  a  300-horsepower  steel 
frame  cruiser  for  a  San  Diego 
client;  twin  Treiber  engines  to  de- 
velop a  speed  of  19  knots. 


New  Tonnage  Planned  by  American 
Companies. 

We  list  below  a  fairly  accurate 
list  of  the  steamship  lines  operat- 
ing who  have  indicated  the  inten- 
tion to  build  additional  tonnage 
within  the  next  few  years  under 
the  favorable  conditions  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  1928,  with  the 
exceptions  of  some  for  intercoastal 
service.  These  are  in  addition  to  or- 
ders alread.v  placed. 
United  States  Lines,  super-liners  3 
"         "         "     intermediate 

liners 2 

Matson  Navigation  Co.,  pass.  & 

freight    1 

Dollar  Steamship    Co.,    pass.    & 

freight 3 

Amer.  Export  Line,  pass.  &  frt.     2 
American  Scantic  Line,  pass.  & 

freight 8 

American  So.  African  Line,  pass. 

and  freight  3 

Panama  Mail  S.S.  Co.,  pass,  and 

freight 2 

McCormick  S.S.  Co.,  freighters....     6 

Grace  Line,  pass.  &  frt 1 

Panama  Pac.  Line,  pass.  &  frt.     3 
Standard  Shipping  Co.,  tankers..  10 

United  Fruit  Co.,  freighters 8 

Eastern  Steamship  Co.,  pass.  & 

freight    3 

Red  "D"  Line,  pass.  &  frt. 1 

Colombian  S.S.  Corp.,  pass.  &  frt.    3 
Hudson  River  Night  Line,  pass. 

and  frt 2 


The  U.  S.  Shipping  Board,  in  an- 
ticipating a  heavy  movement  of 
grain  this  winter,  has  authorized 
the  conditioning  of  six  laid-up  steel 
cargo  steamers  at  a  cost  of  $414,- 


000.  These  vessels  are  the  Marne, 
West  Compo,  West  Hassayampa, 
West  Munham,  City  of  Alma,  and 
Arden. 


Plans  for  New  Freighters  Again 
Rumored 

The  rumor  that  the  Calmar  Line, 
subsidiary  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Company,  is  to  build  four  20-knot 
diesel-electric  express.,  freighters 
for  the  intercoastal  trade  persists 
in  spite  of  repeated  denials  on  the 
part  of  officials  of  the  company. 

It  is  reported  that  plans  cover  the 
construction  of  four  of  the  fastest 
exclusive  cargo  carriers  afloat,  to 
cost  about  $2,500,000  each,  and  to 
enter  them  in  the  lucrative  package 
freight  business  intercoastal,  and 
that  two  vessels  are  to  be  built  at 
the  San  Francisco  plant  and  two  at 
the  Fore  River  plant  of  the  Bethle- 
hem Shipbuilding  Corporation. 


Bids  Asked  for  Scow  Construction 

The  Puget  Sound  Tug  &  Barge 
Company  of  Seattle  has  asked  for 
bids  for  the  construction  of  ten 
wooden  scows,  six  to  measure  110 
by  38  feet  and  four  to  be  90  by  36 
feet.  The  total  estimated  cost  is 
$100,000. 


Freight  Barge  Service  for  Puget 
Sound 

The  Foss  Company  of  Tacoma, 
Washington,  one  of  the  leading  tow- 
boat  and  lighter  services  on  Puget 
Sound,  is  considering  the  establish- 
ment of  a  covered  barge  service  on 
Puget  Sound  to  save  steamship 
lines  the  time  and  expense  incident 
to  shifting  vessels  around  the 
Sound  to  discharge  small  shipments 
of  freight.  In  this  way  small  lots  of 
package  goods  could  be  brought 
from  smaller  Sound  ports  to  Ta- 
coma or  Seattle  for  loading  on 
ocean  vessels. 


Extensive  Improvements  on 
Hawaiian  Liner 

The  Los  Angeles  Steamship  Com- 
pany is  preparing  to  spend  $100,- 
000  on  improvements  to  the  passen- 
ger accommodations  on  the  liner 
City  of  Los  Angeles.      The  dining 
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room  will  be  enlarged  to  seat  100 
additional  persons,  and  the  decora- 
tive style  of  the  room  will  be 
changed  to  Italian  Renaissance.  A 
large  outdoor  swimming  pool  will 
be  installed  on  the  upper  deck  with 
an  extension  of  the  promenade  deck 
forward.  

United  States  Lines  Opens  Bids 
For  Liners 

The  United  States  Lines,  Inc.,  45 
Broadway,  New  York,  opened  bids 
the  latter  part  of  November  for  the 
construction  of  two  intermediate 
type  transatlantiic  liners.  Low  bid 
was  submitted  by  the  New  York 
Shipbuilding  Company  on  the  basis 
of  geared  turbine  propulsion,  this 
being  $9,500,000  each  for  the  two 
ships  for  delivery  in  26  and  30 
months.  Newport  News  Shipbuild- 
ing &  Drydock  Company  and  Beth- 
lehem Shipbuildiing  Corporation 
also  submitted  bids,  these  ranging 
up  to  $9,750,000  and  delivery  in  32 
and  36  months.  On  the  basis  of 
construction  of  one  ship,  it  is  said 
that  prices  submitted  by  the  three 
yards  ranged  from  $9,800,000  to 
$10,600,000.  The  yards  also  bid  on 
turbo-electric  drive,  prices  ranging 
from  $10,150,000  to  $10,750,000. 

These  vessels  are  to  be  705  feet 
long,  84  feet  beam,  30  feet  draft. 
The  owners  asked  bids  on  a  beam  of 
82  feet;  but  there  seems  to  be  some 
doubt  as  to  the  stability  of  the  ship 
at  this  beam,  and  so  bids  were  sub- 
mitted on  a  basis  of  84  feet.  The 
turbines  are  to  develop  33,000  shaft 
horsepower  which  will  give  the  ves- 
sels a  service  speed  of  about  20 
knots. 


The  vessel  is  to  be  99  feet  6  inches 
between  perpendiculars,  26  feet, 
beam,  with  capacity  for  300  passen- 
gers. 


Red  D  Line  Plan  New  Vessel 

Theodore  E.  Ferris,  naval  archi- 
tect of  New  York,  with  offices  at  30 
Church  Street,  is  drawing  up  plans 
and  specifications  for  a  passenger 
and  freight  steamer  for  the  Atlan- 
tic &  Caribbean  Steam  Navigation 
Co.   (Red  D  Line). 


Moore  &  McCormick  Plans  Addi- 
tions To  Scantic  Line 

It  is  reported  from  New  York 
that  the  Moore  &  McCormick  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  3  Broadway,  is  planning 
a  fleet  of  eight  freight  and  passen- 
ger ships  for  the  American-Scantic 
Line. 


Plans  Completed  For  New  York 
Ferryboat 

Plans  and  specifications  have 
been  completed  by  the  Department 
of  Plant  &  Structure,  City  of  New 
York,  for  the  construction  of  a 
single-end,    single-screw    ferryboat. 


Eastern  Steamship  Lines  To  Build 

The  Eastern  Steamship  Lines,  In- 
dia Wharf,  Boston,  New  York,  is 
contemplating  additions  to  its 
coastwise  fleet  and  plans  and  speci- 
fications are  being  prepared  by 
Theodore  E.  Ferris,  30  Church 
Street,  New  York. 

The  new  vessels  are  to  be  similar 
to  the  George  Washington  and  Rob- 
ert E.  Lee  now  in  operation,  but  will 
be  larger.  One  vessel  is  for  service 
in  the  Old  Dominion  Line,  the  other 
two  are  for  service  to  St.  John,  New 
Brunswick.  It  is  reported  that  con- 
struction of  the  latter  two  will  de- 
pend on  the  success  of  the  company 
in  obtaining  a  mail  contract  for  this 
route. 


&  Drydock  Company,  whereby  the 
latter  will  construct  four  car  fer- 
ries similar  to  the  steamer  Sea- 
train  for  operation  between  New 
Orleans  and  Havana. 


Police  Boat  for  Boston 

The  City  of  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts, is  to  have  a  new  wood  hull 
police  patrol  boat.  Appropriation 
of  the  money  has  been  made  and 
order  will  be  placed  shortly. 


Cuban  Government  Plans  Cruiser 
Construction 

It  is  reported  from  New  York  that 
the  Cuban  Government  will  shortly 
award  contracts  for  the  construc- 
tion of  one  cruiser  and  ten  gun- 
boats. 


Over-Seas  Ferries  Planned 

It  is  reported  that  negotiations 
are  being  carried  on  between  the 
Over-Seas  Railways,  Inc.,  of  New 
Orleans,  and  the  Sun  Shipbuilding 


New  Car  Ferry  Planned  for  St. 
Lawrence 

Lambert  &  German,  naval  archi- 
tects of  Montreal,  are  drawing  up 
plans  and  specifications  for  an  ad- 
ditional car  ferry  steamship  for  op- 
eration by  the  Canadian  National 
Railways  between  Cape  Tormen- 
tine,  N.B.,  and  Borden,  P.E.I. 


SOME  RECENT  SHIPBUILDING  ORDERS. 


Bethlehem     Shipbuilding     Corp., 

Quincy,  Mass.,  will  build  two  diesel- 
electric  tankers,  at  its  Fore  River 
plant,  for  the  Lake  Tankers  Corpor- 
ation, a  subsidiary  of  the  Shell  Oil 
Company  of  St.  Louis.  Each  tanker 
will  be  192  ft.  long,  32-ft.  beam,  12- 
ft.  depth,  and  a  draft  of  9  ft.  Each 
will  have  a  capacity  of  6000  barrels 
of  oil  and  will  be  used  for  trans- 
portinir  petroleum  products  on  the 
Great  Lakes. 

Complete  equipment  for  electri- 
fying the  tankers  will  be  supplied 
by  the  General  Electric  Company. 
The  power  plant  in  each  case  will 
consist  of  two  Winton  diesel  en- 
gines direct-connected  to  two  210- 
kilowatt  generators  rated  375 
r.p.m.,  250  volts,  shunt  wound,  and 
two  overhung  exciters  rated  20  kilo- 
watts, 375  r.p.m.,  125  volts,  com- 
pound wound.  The  propeller  of  each 
boat  will  be  driven  by  a  double-unit, 
direct-current  motor  rated  500 
horsepower,  200  r.p.m.,  500  volts. 
All  auxiliaries  will  be  electrified. 

New  York  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Cam- 
den, N.  J.,  has  an  order  from  the 
Reading  Co.,  for  four  carfloats  250 
ft.  9  in.  by  34  ft.  7  1 '8  in.  by  9  ft. 

Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp., 
Ltd.,  San  Francisco,  has  an  order 
for  two  tow  barges  for  Young  Bros., 
Ltd.,  of  Honolulu,  171  by  44  ft. 

San  Diego  Marine  Construction 
Co.,  San  Diego,  Calif.,  has  an  order 


from  the  Calif.  Fish  &  Game  Com- 
mission for  an  86ft.  patrolboat  to  be 
powered  by  a  200-H.P.  Atlas-Imper- 
ial diesel.  L.  E.  Geary  of  Seattle  is 
naval  architect. 

General  Electric  Company,  Sche- 
nectady, New  York,  has  received 
contract  for  the  machinery  for  one 
of  the  turbo-electric  liners  for  the 
Dollar  Steamship  Co.  to  be  built  by 
the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  & 
Drydock  Co.  Westinghouse  Com- 
pany has  received  order  for  supply- 
ing similar  equipment  to  the  sister 
ship. 

Manitowoc     Shipbuilding     Corp., 

Manitowoc,  Wis.,  has  an  order  from 
the  U.  S.  Lighthouse  Dept.  for  a 
lighthouse  tender  163  ft.  6  in.  long, 
32  ft.  beam,  8  ft.  6  in.  draft.  This 
yard  has  an  order  for  a  tanker  for 
the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Indiana  to 
be  390  ft.  3  in.  long,  53  ft.  3  in. 
beam ;  and  an  order  for  a  yacht  for 
C.  M.  Clark  of  New  York  to  be  113 
ft.  5  in.  long,  32  ft.  beam. 

Chas.  Ward  Engineering  W'orks, 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  has  an  order 
from  the  U.  S.  Army  Engineers  for 
two  diesel-electric  stern-wheel  tow- 
boats  for  Rock  Island  and  Hunting- 
ton Districts;  to  be  90  ft.  long,  20 
ft.  wide,  4  ft.  6  in.  deep. 

Midland  Barge  Co.,  Midland,  Pa., 
has  an  order  from  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Sand  &  Gravel  Co.  for  three 
barges  100  by  26  by  6  ft.  6  in. 
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Consolidated  Shipbuilding  Corp., 

Morris  Heights,  New  York,  has  an 
order  for  a  134  ft.  6  in.  steel  yacht 
for  A.  E.  Wheeler  to  be  powered  by 
two  Winton  diesels;  one  60  ft.  cruis- 
er for  Mrs.  W.  S.  Fulton,  powered 
by  two  170-H.P.  Speedways;  and 
seven  yacht  tenders  for  various 
owners. 

Federal  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock 
Co.,  Kearny,  N.J.,  has  an  order  from 
the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey 
for  a  welded  lighter,  93  by  34  by  9 
ft.  214  in..  250  D.W.T. 


Al  Larson,  with  plant  at  Terminal 
Island,  San  Pedro,  has  an  order 
from  San  Pedro  fisherman  Captain 
D.  Tani,  T.  Nagata,  and  T.  Tami- 
kaga  for  a  117-foot,  shelter  deck 
fishing  craft,  to  be  powered  with  a 
450  -  horsepower  Fairbanks  -  Morse 
diesel  engine  and  Fairbanks-Morse 
auxiliary  motors  to  drive  two  40- 
kilowatt  generators.  The  engineer- 
ing details  were  designed  by  C.  W. 
Drake,  San  Pedi'o  representative  of 
the  engine  company.  The  boat  will 
have  a  radius  of  5000  miles  and  ca- 
pacity of  175  tons  of  iced  fish,  with 
Lipman  refrigerating  machinery. 


REPAIRS  AWARDS 

United  Dry  Docks,  Inc.,  Morse 
Plant,  has  been  awarded  contract 
for  the  reconditioning  of  the  Amer- 
ica, big  cabin  liner  of  the  United 
States  Lines.  The  America  ranks 
next  in  size  to  the  Leviathan  and 
George  Washington  in  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine,  being  668.8 
feet  long  and  21.329  gross  tons. 

The  principal  item  in  the  recon- 
ditioning of  the  America  is  the  in- 
stallation of  48  new  furnaces,  wrap- 
per sheets,  numerous  stay  bolts,  and 
100  stay  tubes.  Running  hot  water 
systems  and  the  accompanying  fix- 
tures also  were  installed  in  approx- 
imately 200  cabins.  In  addition  the 
contract  called  for  a  thorough  over- 
haul of  every  part  of  the  ship.  Work 
will  be  completed  in  time  for  the 
vessel  to  resume  her  scheduled  sail- 
ing on  January  15. 

U.  S.  Navy  Yard  at  Mare  Island, 
California,  was  awarded  one  of  the 
big  reconditioning  jobs  of  the  year 
on  a  low  bid  of  $176,000  for  better- 
ments to  the  U.  S.  Army  transport 
U.  S.  Grant.  The  next  low  bid  was 
submitted  by  Bethlehem  Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation,  $227,000;  and  the 
highest  bid  was  $230,000.  Addi- 
tional equipment,  for  which  orders 
have  already  been  placed,  will  bring 
the  final  cost  of  this  work  up  to 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Alaska  Steamship  Company,  Seat- 


tle, Wash.,  is  working  on  a  $1,000,- 
000  reconditioning  program  at  its 
West  Seattle  shops  on  the  ex-Ward 
liner  Mexico,  which  the  steamship 
company  has  purchased  and  is  en- 
tirely reconditioning  and  refitting 
for  its  Alaska  service.  Work  will 
probably  be  finished  in  time  for  the 
opening  of  the  1930  season,  and  she 
will  go  out  as  the  Aleutian. 

Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp., 
Ltd.,  Union  Plant,  San  Francisco, 
faces  a  busy  winter  season  rush  of 
work  with  a  schedule  of  thirteen 
large  vessels  to  be  docked  between 
January  1  and  April  1.  Among 
these  will  be  the  large  airplane 
carriers  Saratoga  and  Lexington, 
the  three  large  liners  of  the  Pan- 
ama-Pacific Line,  Matson  liner 
Malolo,  liner  H.  F.  Alexander,  and 
a  number  of  the  Dollar  round-the- 
world  "President"  liners. 

Todd  Dry  Docks,  Inc.,  Seattle,  has 
been  awarded  repair  orders  on  two 
big  bottom  damage  jobs  which  will 
cost  about  $100,000.  The  first  is  the 
steamship  Wind  Rush  of  the  Shep- 
ard  Steamship  Company  of  Boston 


and  second  is  the  Point  San  Pedro 
of  Swayne  &  Hoyt,  Inc.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

This  yard  was  also  awarded  a 
large  repair  order  on  the  steamship 
Depere  of  the  Alaska  Steamship 
Company  which  was  damaged  when 
she  struck  a  rock  in  Southeastern 
Alaska.  The  work  will  cost  about 
$100,000. 

Another  job  recently  completed 
by  this  yard  was  damage  repairs  to 
the  Border  Line  steamer  Border 
King,  costing  a  little  under  $10,000. 

The  Moore  Dry  Dock  Company, 
Oakland,  Calif.,  was  low  bidder  for 
repairs  to  the  lumber  steamer  Rob- 
ert Johnson  owned  by  the  Pacific 
Spruce  Lumber  Co.,  having  bid 
$6449  for  repairs  to  collision  dam- 
age. 

Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp., 
Ltd.,  Fore  River  Plant,  has  a  con- 
tract from  the  American  Tankers 
Corporation  of  Boston  for  recondi- 
tioning of  the  tanker  Ulysses,  re- 
cently purchased  from  the  Panama 
Railroad  Company.  The  cost  of  the 
work  will  be  $442,312. 


NEWS  FROM  THE  SHIPYARDS 


The  physical  property  of  the 
Spear  Engineers,  Inc.,  shipyard  of 
Portsmouth,  Virginia,  has  been  sold 
to  E.  E.  Gann  of  Washington,  B.C., 
and  the  property  will  pass  to  the 
new  owner  after  the  launching  of 
the  two  hulls  now  under  construc- 
tion at  the  yard.  The  survey  boat 
Hydrographer  will  be  moved  to  the 
Norfolk  Navy  Yard  after  launching 
for  finishing  work.  The  other 
hull  is  a  ferryboat  for  the  City 
of  Norfolk.  A  new  company 
headed  by  Mr.  Gann  has  been  in- 
corporated under  the  name  of  The 
Hampton  Roads  Shipbuildiing  Cor- 
poration. It  is  said  that  the  new 
owner,  who  is  a  brother-in-law  of 
Vice-President  Curtis,  plans  to  bid 
for  additional  work  for  the  yard, 
and  has  orders  in  sight  for  several 
tugboats.  S.  M.  Brandt  of  Norfolk 
is  attorney  for  the  corporation. 


lishing  of  a  similar  enterprise  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  and  in  the  Middle 
West. 


The  well  known  New  York  naval 
architect  and  racing  yachtsman, 
Frederick  M.Hoyt,  has  become  asso- 
ciated with  Nicholas  S.  Potter,  of 
Wilmington,  California,  well  known 
designer  of  Pacific  Coast  pleasure 
craft.  Mr.  Potter  reports  that  they 
have  started  designs  for  a  number 
of  racing  craft  and  several  large 
cruisers  for  California  sportsmen. 

According  to  reports  from  the 
East  Coast,  L.  Van  Bokkelen,  361 
Washington  Street,  New  York,  and 
James  H.  Graves  and  Walter  Van 
Bokkelen,  have  recently  incorpor- 
ated the  Van  Bokkelen  Line  and 
plan  to  operate  a  steamship  service 
out  of  Baltimore  in  the  foreign 
trade. 


New  Motorboat  Yard  for,East  Coast 

The  Horace  E.  Dodge  Boat  and 
Plane  Corporation  of  New  York  has 
awarded  a  contract  to  the  Virginia 
Engineering  Co.  of  Newport  News 
for  the  construction  work  on  a  mo- 
torboat plant  at  Newport  News  the 
first  unit  of  which  will  cost  $1,000,- 
000.  It  is  said  that  this  plant  will 
eventually  employ  about  2000  per- 
sons. It  is  part  of  an  extensive  ex- 
pansion program,  and  it  is  reported 
that  the  company  plans  the  estab- 


Fellows  and  Stewart,  who  have 
been  for  many  years  prominent  in 
the  boat  building  industry  at  Wil- 
mington, and  who  have  built  some 
of  the  larger  off-shore  fishing  boats 
used  out  of  Los  Angeles  harbor, 
have  entered  upon  a  program  of  en- 
larging their  facilities  to  meet  the 
growing  importance  of  the  work 
and  fishing  boat  business  at  Los 
Angeles  harbor.  The  improvements 
are  said  to  cost  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $500,000. 
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Progress  of  Construction 

The  following  report  covers  the  Shipbuilding  Work  in  Progress  at  the 
leading  shipyards  of  the  United  States  as  of  December  1,  1929 

2/29;  launch  12/20/29  est.;  deliver  1/11/30 


Pacific  Coast 

ALBINA  MARINE  IRON  WORKS 
Portland,  Oregon. 

Purchasing  Agent:  J.  W.  West. 
Hull  No.  113,  diesel-elcctric  lightship  for 
U.S.  Dept.  of  Commerce;  133'3"  length 
over-all:  30'  beam:  Winton  diesel  engs.; 
General  Electric  motors;  keel  Sept.  1/28; 
launch  7/2/29;  deliver  11/30/29  est. 

Hull    114,  lightship,  sister  to  above;  keel 
Sept.   1/28  est. 

One  steel  barge  for  Western  Transp.  Co.; 
130  ft.  length;  keel   10/7/29  est. 

BALLARD  MARINE  RAILWAY 

COMPANY 

Seattle,  Washington. 

Penquin,  hull  J-97,  patrol  boat  for  U.  S. 

Bureau    of    Fisheries,    Seattle;    130    L.B.P.; 

27  beam;  Union  diesel  eng.;  launch  12/25/- 

29  est. 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING 
CORP,  LTD., 
Union  Plant,  San  Francisco. 
Purchasing  Agent:  C.  A.  Levinson. 
Hull    5345',   tow  barge   for   Young   Bros., 
Ltd..    Honolulu;    171    by  44   ft. 
Hull  5346.  same  as  above. 

CRAIG  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 
Long  Beach,  Calif. 
Purchasing  Agent:  F.  W.  Philpot. 
Not    named,    hull    151,   yacht    for   John 
Barrymore,    Los    Angeles;    118    L.B.P.;    21 
beam;    9   loaded    draft;    13    knots   speed;    2 
275-H.P.    Atlas-Imperial    diesel    engs.;    keel 
Sept.   15/29;  launch   1/10/30  est. 

GENERAL  ENGINEERING  &  DRY 
DOCK  CO. 
Alameda,  Calif. 
Purchasing  Agent:  A.  Wanner. 
Itasca,     No.     21,     diesel  -  electric    cutter 
for  U.S.  Coast  Guard;  250x42x15  ft.;  West- 
inghouse  turbines  and  motors;  3000  S.H.P.; 
keel  6/15/29;  launched   11/16/29. 

Sebago,    No.    22,    same    as    above;    keel 
6/15/29;  launch   1/15/30  est. 

Saranac,    No.    23,    same    as    above;     keel 
11/16/29. 

JOHNSON  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 

329  Willow  Street,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Geo.  H.  McAteer. 

Not    named,    hull    1,   cannery   tender   for 

San    Tuan   Fishing   and   Packing   Co.:    77'6'' 

L.B.P.:    18    beam:    9'6"    loaded    draft;    135 

HP.  diesel  eng.:  keel  H/1/29. 

Job  No.  6,  fish  carrier  for  P.  E.  Harris  ii 
Co.:  49'6"  X   14'  x  6';  keel  12/1/29. 

Job  No.  14,  scow  for  P.  E.  Harris  fi  Co.; 
60  X   16  ft.  keel  12/1/29. 
LAKE  WASHINGTON  SHIPYARDS, 
Houghton,  Wn. 
Purchasing  Agent:  A.  R.  Van  Sant. 
Foshay,    hull     107,    steel    passenger    and 
freight  motorship  for  Northland  Transporta- 
tion   Co.,    Seattle;     186x3  5    ft.    beam;    two 
550-H.P.     Washington-Estep     diesel     engs.; 
keel  Mar.   4/29;  launched  July  27/29;  de- 
liver Sept.  15/29  est. 

No   name,   hull    109,   cruiser   for   Stewart 
Edward  White,  Hillsborough,  Calif.;  75  ft. 
length:    110   HP.    Washington-Estep   diesel 
eng.;  deliver  5/1/30  est. 
LOS  ANGELES  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
San   Pedro,   Calif. 
Purchasing  Agent:  W.  E.  Wood. 
Not  named,  hull  5  5,  oil  barge  for  Union 
Oil    Co.    of   Calif.:    3000    bbls.    cap.:    keel 
10/24/29. 

THE  MOORE  DRY  DOCK  CO. 

Oakland,  Calif. 

Hull  179,  steel  carfloat  for  Atchison,  To- 

pcka  6?  Santa  Fe  Ry.   Co.;   260  L.B.P.;    38 

beam;   7'6"   draft;    1000   D.W.T.;   keel    10/ 


PRINCE  RUPERT  DRYDOCK  & 

SHIPYARD 

Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Wm.  H.  L.  Taylor. 

C.  N.  No.  5,  hull  31,  steel  tug  for  Cana- 
dian National  Railways;  71'6"xl7'x9'6";  300 
B.H.P.  diesel  eng. 

C.  N.  No.  108,  hull  32,  steel  car  barge  for 
Canadian  National  Railways,  184  x  40  x  abt. 
5  ft.:  cap.  8  loaded  cars:  keel  10/30/29. 

Hulls  31  and  32  to  be  fabricated  at  yard; 
then  shipped  to  Kelorona  on  Okanogan 
Cake  for  completion. 

U.  S.  NAVY  YARD, 
Bremerton,   Wash. 

Not  named,  light  cruiser  CL-28  for  Unit- 
ed States  Navy,  10,000  tons  displacement; 
keel  July  4/28:  deliver  Mar.    13/31   est. 

Atlantic,  Lakes,  Rivers 

AMERICAN  BRIDGE  COMPANY 
Pittsburgh,  Penn. 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  G.  A.  Millar. 

Twenty-four  cargo  barges  for  Inl.md 
Waterways  Corp.:  230x45x11  ft.;  20  deliv- 
ered. 

Six  sand  and  gravel  barges  for  Rodgers 
Sand  Co.,   135  X  27  X  7'6". 

Five  standard  coal  barges  for  Hil'man 
Transp.  Co.;  175x26x11  ft. 

BATH  IRON  WORKS 
Bath,  Maine 
Corsair,  hull  124,  twin  screw  steel  steam 
turbo-electric  vacht;  343x42x27ft.,  18  ft. 
draft:  6000  S.H.P.:  General  Electric  turbo- 
generators: Babcock  &  Wilcox  boilers;  keel 
June  11/29:  launch  Jan.  /30  est. 

Ebb,  hull  126,  fishing  trawler  for  Bay 
State  Fishing  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Bath  Iron 
Works  design;  132'4"  L.O.A.:  121 '6" 
L.W.L.;  24  beam;  13  depth:  500-600  B.H.P. 
Winton  diesel  engs.;  keel  6/18/29;  delivered 
11/23/29. 

Flow,  hull  127,  sister  to  above;  keel 
6/18/29;  launched  11/30/29. 

Malaina,  hull  128,  steel  yacht;  B.  T.  Dob- 
son,  designer;  owner  not  named:  168  L.B.P.: 
26  beam:  9  draft;  twin  Winton  diesel 
engs.:  1600  I.H.P. 

Notre  Dame,  hull  129,  trawler  for  A.  y 
P.  Fish  Co..  Boston:  116  I. HP.:  23  beam; 
11  loaded  draft;  single  screw:  500  I.H.P. 
Bessemer  diesel  eng.;  keel  6/18/29;  launch 
Nov.  /30  est. 

Fordham,  hull  130,  trawler;  si'.ster  to 
above:  keel  6/18/29:  launch  Nov.  /30  est. 

Grenridier,  hull  131,  steel  aux.  schr. 
yacht:  Henry  J.  Gielow,  designer:  owner  not 
namf-d-  150  L.B.P.:  32  beam:  single  screw; 
300  I.H.P.  Bessemer  diesel  eng.;  keel  10/- 
1/29  est. 

Althea,  hull  132.  twin  screw  diesel 
yacht  for  Henry  I.  Gielow,  designer;  105 
L.O.A.:  2  200-H.iP.  Bessemer  diesels;  keel 
Dec.  20/29  e.st. 

Bidnu,  hull  13  3,  twin  screw  diesel 
yacht:  B.  T.  Dohson,  designer:  125  L.O.A.; 
2  400-H,P.  Winton  diesels;  keel  Dec.  20/29 
est. 

Unnamed,  hull  134,  steel  yacht,  owner 
not  named;  190  L.O.A.;  154  L.W.L.;  26 
beam:  two  800  B.H.P.  Bessemer  diesels; 
keel  Dec.  15/29  est. 

Unnamed,  hull  13  5,  same  as  above;  keel 
Dec.  15/29  est. 

Unnamed,  hull  136,  same  as  above. 

Unnamed,  hull   137,  same  as  above. 

Unnamed,  hull   138.  same  as  above. 

Not  named,  hull  139,  diesel  yacht,  owner 
not  named,  243'9"  L.O.A.  227'3"  L.W.L.; 


36   beam;    21'7"    depth;     2    Winton     1100 
B.H.P.  diesel  engs. 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION,  FORE 
RTVER  PLANT, 
Quincy,  Mass. 
Northampton,    light    cruiser    CL-26,    for 
United  States  Navy;   10,000  tons  displace- 
ment; launch  Sept.  7/29  est. 

Hull  1425,  steel  coasting  vessel  for  Sea- 
board Shipping  Co.;  450  gr,  tons;  launched 
May  29/29. 

Hull  1426,  steel  barge  for  Gulf  Refining 
Co. 

Not  named,  hull  1427,  steel  trawler  for 
R.  O'Brien  6?  Co.,  Inc.,  Boston. 

Not  named,  hull  1428,  same  as  above. 
Not  named,  hull  1429,  same  as  above. 
Cities    Service    No.    4,    hull    1431,    steel 
barge    for    Cities    Service    Ref.    Co.,    New 
York;   200x36x12   ft.;   12,000  bbls.  oil  cap- 
acity. 

Not  named,  hull  1432,  steel  passenger 
vessel  for  New  York  and  Porto  Rico  Steam- 
ship Co.;   7050  gross  tons. 

Hulls  1436-1437,  two  steel  barges  for 
Lake  Tankers  Corp.;  1300  gross  tons. 

Not    named,    hull    1438,   steel   tanker   for 
Sinclair  Navigation  Co.;  6400  gross  tons. 
Not  named,  hull  1439,  sister  to  above. 
Not  named,  hull   1440,  steel  express  pas- 
senger steamer  for  Oceanic  Steamship  Co., 
San  Francisco:   17.500  gross  tons. 

Not  named,  hull  1441,  sister  to  above. 
Hulls  6139-40,  two  steel  barges  for  West- 
ern Maryland  Ry.  Co.,  499  Gr.  T.  ea.;  one 
delivered. 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING   CORP., 
LTD., 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Hulls  4252-54,  three  steel  barges  for  At- 
lantic Transport  Co.;  700  gr.  tons  each;  two 
delivered. 

Hull  4255,  steel  carfloat  for  Central  R.R. 
of  N.J.;  900  gr.  tons. 

Hulls  4256-4265,  10  steel  carfloats  for 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.R.  Co.;  872  gr,  tons 
each. 

CHARLESTON    DRYDOCK    & 

MACHINERY  CO., 

Charleston,  S.C. 

No.  115,  diesel-electric  lightship  for  U.  S, 

Dept.  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Lighthouses, 

Washington,      D.C.;      133'3"    L.O.A. ;     30 

beam;  Winton   engs.;  General   Electric  gen 

erators  and  motors:  keel  Jan.  30/29;  launch 

ed  8/30/29;  dehver  12/15/29  est. 

No.  116,  same  as  above;  keel  Feb.  6/29 
launched    10/22/29. 

No.  117,  same  as  above;  keel  May  1/29 
launch  Dec.  30/29  est. 

One  all-welded  tanker  for  stock;  launch 
12/29  est. 

One  all-welded  tanker;  127x23x10  ft.; 
cap.    100,000   gals. 

Listen,  steel  survey  boat  for  the  U.S.  En- 
gineers Dept,,  Philadelphia:  keel  12/15/29 
est. 

COLLINGWOOD  SHIPYARDS,  Ltd. 

Collingwood,  Ontario. 
Purchasing  Agent.  E.  Podmore. 
Rouille,  hull  83,  tug  for  Toronto  Har- 
bor Comm.;  100  x  25  x  12'6";  11  loaded 
speed;  T.E.  engs.  1000  I.H.P.:  Scotch  boil- 
ers, 195  lbs.  press.:  keel  Julv  2  5/29;  launch- 
ed 10 '26  29;  delivered  11/16/29. 

Hull  84,  seagoing  tug  for  Canadian  Govt., 
Dept.  Pub.  Works;  94  L.B.P.;  23'6"  beam; 
!0'6"    loaded    draft   aft:    8'6"   loaded    draft 
forward;  comp.  eng.   500  I.H.P.;   1   Scotch 
maiinc  boiler  13'9"  diam.:  keel  11/12/29. 
Hull  85.  sister  to  above:  keel  11/12/29. 
CONSOLIDATED  SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 
Morris  Heights.   N.   Y. 
Hull  2940,  154-ft.  cruiser  for  Anson  W. 
Hard,  of  New  York  City;  2  Winton  diesel 
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engines. 

Hull  2942,  24-ft.  coupe  yacht  tender  for 
above;   1   Chrysler  engine. 

Hull  2957,  75-ft.  cruiser  for  E.  F.  Clark, 
Youngstown,  Ohio;  2  300-H.P.  Speedway 
engines. 

Hull  2960.  n5-ft.  steel  diesel  yacht  for 
a  prominent  New  York  yachtsman;  2  600 
H.P.  Treiber  diesel  engines. 

Hull  2961,  Vy-ft.  cruiser  for  Jeremiah 
Milbank  of  New  York  City;  2  Wmton 
engines. 

Hull   2962,   80-ft.  cruiser  for  J.  T.  Mc- 
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Millan,  Detroit,  2  300  H.P.  Speedway  en- 
gines. 

Hull  2963,  50-foot  cruiser  for  A.  E. 
Walbridge  of  New  York  City;  1  Sterling 
engine. 

Hull  2964,  75-ft.  cruiser  for  G.  M.  Mof- 
fett  of  New  York  City;  2  Winton  engines. 

Hull  2965,  70-ft.  commuter  boat  for  D. 
W.  Dilworth  of  New  York  City;  2  300- 
H.P.  Speedway  engines. 

Hull  2966,  80ft.  cruiser  for  G.  F.  Breen; 
2  Winton  engs. 

Hulls  2967-2973  inch,  seven  yacht  tend- 
ers. 

Hull  2974.  steel  diesel  yacht  for  A.  E. 
Wheeler;   134'6"  long;  2  Winton  diesels. 

Hull  2976,  cruiser  for  Mrs.  W.  S.  Fulton; 
60'   loni;;   2    170-H.P.   Speedways. 

Hulls   2977-2978,   two   yacht   tenders   for 
Hull  2960. 
DEFOE   BOAT   8C  MOTOR  WORKS, 
Bay  City,  Mich. 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  E.  Whitehouse. 

Olive  K.,  hull  13  3,  steel  yacht  for  C.  F. 
Kettering,  Detroit;  169  L.B.P.;  26  beam; 
12  loaded  draft;  15  knots  speed;  600 
D.W.T.;  1000  I. H.P.  diesel  engs.;  keel  Jan. 
15/29;  launched  9/5/29;  delivered  10/- 
15/29. 

Not  named,  hull  136,  steel  yacht  for  A. 
V.  Davis,  New  York;  138'6"  L.B.P.;  18 
beam:  5  loaded  draft;  20  M.P.H.;  150 
D.W.T.:  1400  I.H.P.  diesel  engs.;  keel 
July  15/29;  launch  2/1/30  est.;  dehver 
Apr.  15/30  est. 

Marnell,  hull  137,  steel  yacht  for  M. 
H.  Alworth,  Duluth;  135  L.B.P.;  22  beam; 
6'9"  draft;  14  M.P.H.;  175  D.W.T.;  600 
I.H.P.  diesel  engs.;  keel  Apr.  15/29;  launch- 
ed Oct.   15/29;  deliver  Nov.  10/29  est. 

Not  named,  hull  138,  steel  yacht,  owner 
not  named;  153  L.B.P.;  24  beam;  9'6"  load- 
ed draft;  15  M.P.H.;  450  D.W.T.;  1000 
I.H.P.  diesel  eng.;  keel   11/15/29  est. 

Not  named,  hull  1 39,  steel  yacht  for 
Thos.  M.  Howell,  New  York  City;  160 
LB, P.:  24'6"  beam;  8  loaded  draft;  17 
M.P.H.;  500  D.W.T.;  1300  I.H.P.  diesel 
eng.;  keel   11/15/29  est. 

Not  named,  hull  140,  wood  yacht  for  R. 
E.  Klages,  Columbus,  O.,  73  L.B.P.;  14'6'' 
beam;  4  loaded  draft;  18  M.P.H.  speed;  48 
D.W.T.;  700  H.P.  gas  engs.;  keel  10/29/29; 
launch  2/1/30  est.;  deliver  5/1/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  141,  wood  yacht  for 
Earl  Dawson,  Detroit,  Mich.;  75  L.B.P.; 
14'6"  beam;  4  loaded  draft;  14  M.P.H. 
speed;  50  D.W.T.;  300  H.P.  diesel  engs.; 
keel  11/5/29;  launch  2/1/30  est.;  deliver 
5/1/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  142,  wood  yacht  for 
owner  not  named;  75  L.B.P.;  14'6"  beam;  4' 
draft;  14  M.P.H  .speed;  50  D.W.T.;  300 
H.P.  diesel  eng.;  keel  11/15/29  est.;  launch 
2/1/30  est.;  deliver  5/1/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  143,  steel  yacht  for  I. 
Zellerbach,  San  Francisco;  142  L.B.P.;  24'6" 
beam:  9'  draft:  15  M.P.H.  speed;  350 
D.W.T.:  800  H.P.  diesel  engs.;  keel  12/1/ 
29  est.;  launch  5/15/30  est.;  deliver  6/15/30 
est. 

Not  named,  hull  144,  steel  yacht  for  Geo. 
W.  Loft,  New  York  City;  118  L.B.P.;  18'6" 
beam;  5'4''  loaded  draft;  18  M.P.H.  speed; 
150  D.W.T.:  900  I.H.P.  diesel  engs.:  keel 
1/15/30  est.;  launch  6/15/30  est.;  deliver 
7/1/30  est. 
DRAVO   CONTRACTING   COMPANY, 

Pittsburg,   Pa.,   and  Wilmington,   Del. 

Hulls  910-913  inc.,  four  steel  grain 
barges  for  Western  Stevedoring  Co.,  130x 
30xl6'6". 

Hull  916,  steel  hull  floating  grain  eleva- 
tor for  Western   Stevedoring  Co. 

Hulls  826-829  inch,  4  dump  scows  for 
Geo.  H.  Breymann  &?  Bros.;  1500  cu.  yd. 
capacity;   3   delivered. 

Hulls  917-922  inch,  6  standard  sand  and 


gravel  barges  for  stock;   130x30x7'6". 

Hulls  923-928  inch,  6  standard  sand  and 
gravel  barges  for  stock;  100  x  26  x  8'6". 

Hull  929,  ladder  type  sand  and  gravel 
dredge  for  stock. 

Hulls  930-949  inch  20  steel  hopper  coal 
barges  for  Davison  Coke  and  Iron  Co.; 
175x26x11  ft.;  14  delivered. 

Hulls  950-959  inch,  10  standard  stock 
barges  100x26x6'6''. 

Hulls  960-961,  two  200-ft.  steel,  twia 
tunnel,  steam  towboats  for  Standard  Unit 
Nav.  Co. 

Hulls    962-963,    two    8-car   steel    carfloats 

for  Reading  Co.,  Philadelphia;  200x34x9  ft. 

FEDERAL    SHIPBUILDING    &.    DRY 

DOCK  COMPANY 

Kearny,  N.  J. 

Purchasing  Agent,  R.  S.  Page. 

Not  named,  hull  113,  steam  tanker  for 
Standard  Shipping  Co.,  New  York;  525 
L.B.P.;  74  beam;  28'6"  loaded  draft;  10.5 
knots  loaded  speed;  18,000  D.W.T.;  tur- 
bine propulsion;  H.P.  water-tube  boilers;  keel 
1/20/30   est. 

Not  named,  hull   114,  sister  to  above. 

Hull  1 1  5,  welded  oil  barge  for  Oil  Trans- 
fer Corp.,  New  York;  175  long,  36  beam; 
1100  D.W.T. 

Hull  116,  same  as  above. 

Hull  117,  oil  barge  for  United  Petroleum 
Transport  Co.;  160  long;  28  beam. 

Hull  118,  welded  lighter  for  Central  R.R. 
of  N,J.:  93  X  34  X  9'2l  4'':  250  D.W.T. 
GREAT  LAKES  ENGINEERING 
WORKS, 
River  Rouge,  Michigan 

Eugene  P.  Thomas,  hull  274,  s'tcamship 
for  Pittsburgh  Steamship  Co.;  580  L.B.P.  60 
beam;  19  loaded  draft;  12  mi.  speed;  12,' 
000  D.W.T.;  T.  E.  engines,  2250  I.H.P.; 
3  Scotch  boilers  14'  I.D.  x  12'  long;  keel 
9/15/29;  launch  1/10/30  est.;  deliver 
4/15/30  est. 

HOWARD  SHIPYARDS   &  DOCK 

COMPANY, 

Jeffersonville,  Ind. 

Purchasing  Agent,  W.  H.  Dickey. 

Hull  1678,  track  barge  for  Yourtel-Rob- 
erts  Sand  Co.,  Chester,  111.;  195x30x6'6"; 
keel  Aug.  20/29;  launched  Oct.  23/29. 

Hull  1675,  combination  cargo  and  oil 
barge  for  Amer.  Barge  Line  Co.,  Louisville, 
Ky.;  keel  9/13/29;  launched  11/14/29;  de- 
livered 12/6/29. 

Hull  1676,  sister  to  above;  keel  10/3/29; 
deliver  12/20/29  est. 

Hull  1678,  steam  towboat  for  Vesta  Coal 
Co.,  Pittsburgh;  139'6"  L.B.P.;  34'  beam; 
T4Y2"  depth  molded;  comp.  condensing 
eng.;  1  42"  dia.  water-tube  boiler;  Foster- 
Wheeler  Nelis  steam  generator;  keel  11/- 
20/29. 

Hull   1679,  sister  to  above. 

Not  named,  hull  1680,  steam  towboat  for 
Dixie  Sand  fe?  Gravel  Co.,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.;  123  L.B.P.;  28'6"  beam;  5'2"  depth; 
straight  high  pressure  steam  eng.;  4  fire- 
tube  boilers,  40"  x  26'. 

MANITOWOC   SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 
Manitowoc,   Wis. 

Purchasing  Agent,  H.  Meyer. 

City  of  Saginaw,  hull  246,  car  ferry 
for  Pcre  Marquette  Rail;  Co.;  368  L.B.P.  57 
beam;  17  loaded  draft;  18  m.  speed;  2  tur- 
bines; 3600  I.H.P.  each;  4  Babcock  &  Wil- 
cox W.T.  boilers;  keel  Mar.  4/29;  launch 
Aug.  6/29;  delivered  11/22/29. 

City  of  Flint,  hull  247,  car  ferry,  sister  to 
above  keel  May   1/29;  launched   11/27/29. 

Reality,  hull  248,  steel  yacht,  owner 
not  named;  78  long;  15  beam;  8'9"  depth; 
6'  draft;  150  H.P.  Fairbanks  -  Morse  eng.; 
keel  June  12/29;  launched  Aug.  3/29;  deliv- 
ered 9/1/29. 
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Hull  251,  barge  for  Ed.  Gillen  Const.  Co. 
86x36  ft.;  keel  5/10/29;  launched  6/26/29; 
delivered  7/3/29. 

Hull  25  3,  barge  for  T.  L.  Durocher  Co., 
Detroit;  110x50  ft.;  keel  6/1/29;  launched 
8/7/29:  delivered  9/25/29. 

Violet,  hull  253,  lighthouse  tender  for 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Lighthouses;  163'6''x32'x 
8'6";  keel  12/2/29. 

Hull  254,  tanker  for  Standard  Oil  Co.; 
390'3''x53'3". 

Not  named,  hull  255.  yacht  for  C.  M. 
Clark,  New  York;    n3'5"x22'. 

MIDLAND  BARGE  COMPANY 
Midland,  Pa. 

One  mooring  barge  for  Couger-Korsmo 
Const.  Co.:  200x15x4  ft.;  keel  laid. 

Three  barges  for  West  Va.  Sand  &  Gravel 
Co.,  100'x26'x6'6". 

MIDLAND  SHIPBUILDING  CO.,  LTD. 
Midland,  Ontario 

Purchasing  Agent:  R.  S.  McLaughlin. 

Stadacona,  hull  24,  bulk  freighter  for 
Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Ltd.,  Montreal; 
582  L.B.P.;  60  beam;  20  loaded  draft;  11 
knots  speed;  12,000  D.W.T.;  T.E.  engs.; 
2800  I.H.P.;  3  Scotch  boilers;  15'3"  dia  x 
ir6"  Ig.;  keel  Apr.  17/29;  launched  9/26/ 
29;  delivered  11/23/29. 

NASHVILLE  BRIDGE  COMPANY, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Purchasing   Agent,   R.   L.   Baldwin. 

Hulls  206-207,  two  deck  barges;  120x 
30x7  ft.:  launched. 

Hull?  208-209,  two  deck  barges;  lOOx 
24x5  ft.:  launched. 

Hull  210,  dredge;  134'6"x30x8  ft.;  keel 
11/5/29. 

Hulls  211-212,  two  deck  barges;  130x 
32x8  ft.:  launched. 

Hull  213,  dredge;  150x36x6  ft. 

Hull  214,  dry-dock:  48x24x5  ft. 

Hulls  215-220  incl.,  six  deck  barges; 
13  3x29x71/2  ft- 

NEWPORT   NEWS   SHIPBUILDING   8i 

DRYDOCK   COMPANY 

Newport  News,  Va. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Jas.  Plummer,  233 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Houston,  hull  323,  light  cruiser  CL-30 
for  United  States  Navy,  10,000  tons  dis- 
placement; keel  May  1/28;  launched  Sept. 
7/29;  deliver  June  13/30  est. 

Augusta,  hull  324,  light  cruiser  CL-31 
for  United  States  Navy;  10,000  tons  dis- 
placement; keel  July  2/28;  deliver  Mar. 
13/31  est. 

Morro  Castle,  hull  3  37,  passenger  liner  for 
A.G.W.I.  Nav.  Co.,  New  York;  508  x 
70'9"  X  39';  15,380  tons  displ.;  16,000 
S.H.P.;  20  knots  speed;  turbo-elec.  drive; 
keel  July  23/29. 

Oriente,  hull  3  38,  sister  to  above;  keel 
July  8/29. 

Not    named,    hull     3  39,     passenger     and 


freight  liner  for  Dollar  Steamship  Co.,  San 
Francisco;  653  L.O.A.;  81  beam;  52  depth; 
turbo-electric  drive;  20  knots  speed;  deliver 
Oct./31  est. 

Not  named,  hull  340,  sister  to  above;  de- 
liver 2/32  est. 

NEW  YORK   SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Camden,  N.  J. 

Purchasing  Agent:  J.  W.  Meeker. 

Salt  Lake  City,  light  cruiser  for  United 
States  Navy;  10,000  tons  displacement; 
launched  Jan.   23/29;  deliver  July  9/29  est. 

Chester,  light  cruiser  CL-  27  for  United 
States  Navy,  10,000  tons  displacement; 
keel  Mar.  7/28;  launched  7/3/29;  deliver 
June   13/30  est. 

Santa  Clara,  hull  387,  passenger  and  car- 
go steamer  for  W.  R.  Grace  tf  Co.,  New 
York;  482'9"  long;  63'9"  beam;  37'5" 
depth;  General  Electric  turbo-electric  ma- 
chinery; keel  Feb.  4/29;  launched  11/14/29; 
deliver  Apr./30  est. 

Hull  393,  carfloat  for  Erie  R.R.;  366  x  38 
xlO'5'';  keel  June  26/29;  launched  10/16/- 
29;  delivered  11/28/29. 

Not  named,  hull  394,  passenger  and 
cargo  steamers  for  Export  Steamship  Corp., 
New  York;  450x6r6"x42'3'':  keel  11/4/29. 

Not  named;  hull  395,  sister  to  above;  keel 
12/1/29  est. 

Not  named,  hull  396,  sister  to  above; 
keel  10/1/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  397,  sister  to  above;  keel 
11/1/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  399,  light  cruiser  No. 
35  for  United  States  Navy;  10,000  tons 
displacement. 

Hull  400,  barge  for  Hercules  Cement 
Corp.  200x37x9'6'':  keel  11/18/29;  launch 
and  deliver  2/1/30  est. 

THE  PUSEY  &  JONES  CORP., 
Wilmington,  Del. 

Purchasing  Agent:  James  Bradford. 

Nakhoda,  hull  1040,  yacht  for  Fred 
J.  Fisher,  Detroit;  236  L.O.A.;  34  beam; 
19  depth;  12'6"  draft;  2  1100  H.P  diesel 
engs.;  keel  Feb.  12/29;  launched  8/20/29; 
deliver  12/20/29  est. 

Rene,  hull  1041,  yacht  for  Alfred 
P.  Sloan,  Jr.,  New  York;  same  as  above; 
keel  Feb.  12/29;  launched  9/19/29;  deliver 
12/31/29  est. 

Cambriona,  hull  1042,  yacht  for  owner 
not  named;  same  as  above;  keel  Mar.  12/29; 
launched   10/7/29;  deliver   3/1/30  est. 

Lotusland,  hull  1043,  twin  screw  diesel 
yacht,  ordered  by  Cox  6?  Stevens,  Inc.,  New 
York:  168'9"  long,  28'  beam;  two  500- 
B.H.P.  diesel  eng.;  keel  June  13/29; 
launched  11/15/29. 

Not  named,  hull  1044,  oil  tanker  for  Tide 
Water  Oil  Co.;  255  L.B.P.;  44  beam;  15'6" 
loaded  draft;  1250  LH.P.  diesel-electric  pro- 
pulsion; keel  Oct.  19/29. 

Not  named,  hull    1045,  twin  screw  diesel 
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yacht  for  R.  R.  M.  Carpenter.  Wilmington, 
Del.;  130  L.O.A.:  21  beam;  6  loaded  draft; 
2  Winton  400-H.P.  diesels. 

THE  SPEAR  ENGINEERS,  INC., 
Plant,  Portsmouth,  Va. 
Office,  Bankers  Trust  Bldg.,  Norfolk,  Va. 
Hydrographer,  hull  3,  steel  diescl-electric 
survey   boat   for   U.S.   Coast   and   Geodetic 
Survey,  Washington,  D.C.;  167'5"  L.O.A.; 
143'   L.B.P.;    31'6"    molded     beam;     18  2 
minimum    depth    to   top    of    main   deck   « 
tide;  740  tons  displacement  molded  at  10  6 
mean  draft;  9'6"  draft,  forward;  1 1'6"  draft, 
aft;  2'  drag;  2  400-horsepower  Winton  die- 
sel'  engines;   Westinghouse    generators   and 
auxiliaries;  640  B.H.P.  West.  propelUng  mo- 
tor, keel  Aug.  18/28. 

City    of   Norfolk,    hull    4,    diesel-clectric 
ferryboat  for  Norfolk  County  Ferries,  Ports- 
mouth, Va.;  173'  L.O.A.;   146'  L.B.P;  57 
beam     over-all;     37'     beam     of     hull     at 
deck;  14'  molded  depth;  8'6"  draft;  two  400 
B.H.P.  Bessemer  diesel  engs.;  two  General 
Electric   270-kilowatt   generators:   one   Gen- 
eral-Electric propelling  motor  of  650   H.P., 
keel  Feb.   1/29;  launch  July  30/29  est. 
SPEDDEN  SHIPBUILDING   CO. 
Baltimore,   Maryland. 
Purchasing  Agent:  W.  J.  CoUison. 
Argos,     hull      265,     steel      hull,     steam 
driven,  patrol  vessel  for  Supervisors  of  New 
York    Harbor,    39   Whitehall    Street,    New 
York;    114    L.B.P.;    llV^Yz"    L.O.A.;    24 
molded  beam;    10'll/2"   mean   draft;  T.   E. 
engs.;  Babcock  i^  Wilcox  W.T.  boilers;  keel 
Apr.   6/29;   launched  9/5/29;   deliver   12/ 
10/20/29  est. 

Not  named,  hull  266,  steel  hull  freight 
and  passenger  tug  for  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Pub- 
Uc  Health,  Boston;  91  L.O.A.;  20  molded 
beam:  9  draft;  350  H.P.  Standard  diesel 
eng.;  keel  10/15/29. 

Not  named,  hull  267,  steel  hull  diesel 
tugboat  for  Oil  Transfer  Co.,  17  Battery 
Place,    New   York;    95    L.O.A.;    22   beam; 
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10'6"   loaded   draft;   eng.   not  decided;  keel 
11/20  29. 

Not  named,  hull  268.  steel  huU  diesel  tug- 
boat for  Atlantic,  Gulf  &?  Pacific  Co.,  New 
York;  57  L.O.A.:  14'4"  beam;  5'6"  loaded 
draft:  120  HP.  Fairbanks-Morse  diesel  eng.; 
keel  11/10  29. 

SUN   SHIPBUILDING   COMPANY, 

Chester,  Penn. 
Purchasing  Agent:  H.  W.  Scott. 
City  of  New  York,  hull  116,  passenger 
and  freight  motorship  for  American  South 
African  Line,  Inc.,  New  York:  450  L.B.P. ; 
6r6"  beam;  26'  loaded  draft:  13  knots 
speed-  9350  D.W.T.;  Sun-Doxford  diesel 
engs.:  keel  Mar.  14/29;  launched  10/19/29; 
deliver  1/15/30  est. 

Pacific  Sun.  hull  120.  single-screw,  diesel 
tanker  for  Motor  Tankship  Corp.;  13.400 
D.W.T.:  keel  6/5/29:  launched  12/3/29; 
delivered  12/15/29  est. 

No  name,  hull  122,  sister  to  above;  keel 
9/12/29:  launch  2/1/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  123,  sister  to  above; 
keel   H/25/29. 

Not  named,  hull  124,  sister  to  above. 
Not  named,  hull  125,  single  screw,  steel, 
dicsel-electric  tanker  for  Tide  Water-Asso- 
ciated Transport.  Corp.,  New  York;  13,450 
D.W.T. 

Not  named,  hull  126,  sister  to  above. 
Not  named,  hull  127.  single  screw  diesel 
oil  tanker  for  Standard  Transp.  Co.;  480  x 
65'9"  X   37';  keel  4/1/30  est.;  launch   10/ 
15/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  128.  sister  to  above;  keel 
5/1/30  est.:  launch   11^15/30  est. 

TOLEDO   SHIPBUILDING   CO.. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 
Purchasing  Agent.  Otto  Hall. 
Not  named,  hull   182.  fire  boat  for  City 
of  Detroit;  125  LB  P.:  29  beam:  10  loaded 
draft:    14    mi.   soeed:      comp.      engs.;      950 
I.H.P.;  2  B.  £#  W.  boilers;  deliver  Aug./29 
est. 

Not  named,  hull  183,  steel  ferry  for  Wa- 
bash Rly.  Co. 

UNITED  DRY  DOCKS.  Inc. 
Mariner's  Harbor,  N.Y. 
Purchasing  Agent:  R.  C.  Miller. 
Soconv    27.   hull    791.    tug    for   Standard 
Transp.    Co..    New    York:  9r6"xl0'9"xl2 
loaded  speed:  comp.  eng.:  500  I.H.P.:  Scotch 
boiler:  12'6"xir:  keel  June  29/29:  launched 
10/10/29:  delivered  11/18/29. 

Not  named,  hull  792.  tug  for  Henry  Du- 
bois Sons  Co.:  128  L.O.A.;  27  beam:  14 
depth:  12  mi.  speed:  TE  engs.  800  LH.P.;  1 
Scotch  boiler  16'xir6". 

Not  named,  hull  793.  tug  for  Baltimore 
t^  Ohio  R.R.  Co.  118'6"  L.O.A.;  25  beam; 
13'6"  depth:  12  miles  loaded  speed;  comp. 
steam  eng.:  850  I  HP.;  1  Scotch  boiler  15 
X  12  ft:  keel  11/20/29. 

Not  named,  hull  794,  sister  to  above. 
Not  named,  hull  795.  ferryboat  for  Citv 
of  New  York:  267  L.O.A.:  66  beam:  13'9" 
loaded  draft:  12  knots  speed:  dbl.  comp.  eng. 
4000  I.H.P.:  4  W.T.  boilers:  keel  12/15/29 
est.:  deliver  10/30  est. 

Not   named,   hull    796.   lighter   for  New 
York  Centra!   R.R.   Co.;    122  x   32'6":   540 
I. HP.  diesel  eng. 
THE  CHARLES  WARD  ENGINEER- 
ING WORKS 
Charleston.  W.  Va. 
Purchasing  Agent:  E.  T.  Jones. 
Stanton,     hull     82.     single     screw     steel 
diesel  tug  for  U.S.  Engineers  Office.  Wil- 
mington. N.C.;  65'6"  X  17'  x  TIYz  ';  keel 
Oct.  29/29. 

Not  named,  hull  83.  turbo-electric,  twin- 
screw,  tunnel  towboat  for  Mississippi  Valley 


Barge  Line  Co.,  St.  Louis:  200x40xl0'6"; 
keel  11/18/29. 

Not  named,  hull  84,  sister  to  above;  keel 
11/27/29. 

Not  named,  hull  85,  diesel-  electric  stern- 
wheel  towboat  for  U.  S.  Army  Engineers. 
Rock  Island  S"  Huntington  Districts;  90x 
20x4'6''  molded  dimensions. 

Not  named,  hull  86,  same  as  above. 


Rep 


airs 


BETHLEHEM   SHIPBUILDING   CORP., 
LTD..  Union  Plant 

Dry-dock,  paint,  misc.  repairs;  Nome 
City,  Maui.  H.  F.  Alexander,  m.s.  Admiral 
Peary,  John  Bakke.  schr.  Yellowstone, 
stmr.  Lumberman,  Tulsagas.  Golden  Har- 
vest. Point  Fermin,  m.s.  H.  T.  Harper,  Wil- 
helmina.  Sierra.  Point  Reyes,  barges  Mar- 
tinez, Utilit>',  Richlube,  Harbor  No.  18, 
Harbor  No.  20,  schr.  Casper,  sailing  ship 
Mae  Dollar,  ferries  Golden  State,  Golden 
Shore,  tug  Storm  King,  Emma  Alexander 
if  Martin's  Barge  (no  repairs).  Make  and 
furnish  templates  ME.  foundations  brackets; 
m.s. Caliche.  Repairs  to  M.E.  piston  rod  pack- 
ing: Democracy.  Repair  No.  4  cylinder:  Sun 
Oil.  Pipe  repairs:  Ontariolite.  Katrina  Luck- 
enbach.  Repair  deck  steam  Lne:  Willfaro. 
Repair  bed  plate:  Athelprince.  Repair  cyl- 
inder heads:  Broad  Arrow.  Alterations  to 
dining  saloon:  Emma  Alexander.  Propel- 
ler repairs:  Maui,  tug  Richmond,  Ventura. 
Repairs  to  crankshaft:  Matsonia.  Turbine 
repairs:  President  Madison.  President  Lin- 
coln. Misc.  repairs:  Argyll.  CaHche.  Los 
Alamos.  Oleum.  Republic,  Otokia,  Monte- 
bello,  Mojave,  Tachee,  Santa  Maria,  Sha- 
bonee,  Silveray.  Dilworth,  Hinganger. 
Frank  Lynch.  'Titanian.  Antietam.  Mittlc- 
meer.  Coya.  C.  O.  Stillman.  Oleum.  Santa 
Ine:.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Willapa,  Prentiss, 
Claremont.  Point  San  Pablo,  San  Mateo. 
Pennsylvania,  Barbara  Gates,  Silverhelm. 
Varanger,  Esparta,  Matsonia.  Montezuma, 
La  Perla.  Ventura.  California,  Nevadan. 
Margaret  Johnson,  Tahiti,  Dorothy  Cahiil 
San  Jose,  Point  San  Pedro.  Challenger,  An- 
gel Island,  tugs  Richmond,  Pilot,  Crowley 
No.  9,  launches  Costa  Rica,  Freda,  yacht 
Pointsettia. 


JOHNSON  SHIPBLTLDING  CO.. 

Seattle,  Wash. 
Several  bottom  plant  repairs,  caulking, 
wash,  paint,  etc.:  C.  L.  Co.  No.  XXX.  Re- 
new sheathing  in  hopper  chutes,  paint  top 
and  sides  and  bottom,  misc.:  State  Gravel 
No.  1.  Side-tracked  for  winter:  Fairfeather, 
Seakist,  Mayohovoi,  Trojan,  Amelie. 


TODD  DRY  DOCKS.,  INC., 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Drydock.  clean,  paint,  misc.  repairs:  Bor- 
der King,  Childar.  Dr>'dock.  change  pro- 
peller, etc.:  Caucasier.  Dr>'dock  for  sur\ey: 
James  Dollar.  William  Dollar.  Damage  re- 
pairs: Santa  Eulalia.  Voyage  repairs:  Presi- 
dent Madison.  Misc.  repairs:  Absaroka,  Che- 
lan,  General,   James  Griffiths,  West  Cape. 


U.  S.  NAVY  Y.ARD. 
Bremerton,  Wash. 
Dock  and  miscellaneous  repairs:  Langley, 
Cuyama.  Decatur.  Misc.  repairs:  Lexington, 
Saratoga.  Misc.  repairs  incident  to  opera- 
tion as  district  craft:  Mahopac,  Tatnuck, 
Swallow,  Challenge,   Pawtucket,   Sotoyomo. 


COLLINGWOOD  SHIPY.ARDS,  LTD., 
CoUingwood.  Ont. 

Bottom  damage  repairs:  s.s.  Lambton. 


POSITION  WANTED 


ril/1'f/irJ  ^  permanent  position  on 
board  ship  as  wheelsman. 
Have  had  experience  in  steering  every 
type  of  merchant  ship,  can  steer  courses 
more  accurately  than  others  and  use  less 
rudder.  Am  sober,  intelligent,  strictly 
attentive  to  business,  never  ask  for  time 
off,  do  not  talk  back,  am  not  affected 
by  bill  of  fare  or  poor  cooking,  in  fact 
do  not  eat  at  all.  Wages  wanted,  only 
54  cents  per  day  for  24  hours  service. 


Speny  Qyro  ^ilot 


dM 


ress 

Sperry  Gyroscope  Co.,  inc. 

Manhattan  Bridge  Plaza 
Brooklyn,  New  York 


POSITION  WANTED 


....and  How 

The  S.S.  Emma  Alexander,  owned 
and  operated  by  the  Pacific  Steam- 
ship Company,  recently  returned  to 
its  regular  coastwise  service,  after 
being  in  dry  dock  for  several  weeks 
for  its  annual  overhaul. 

This  popular  vessel  was  built  by 
the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany in  the  year  1913,  at  that  time 
was  known  as  the  S.  S.  Congress 
and  operated  by  the  Pacific  Coast 
Steamship  Company.  In  1918  this 
vessel  was  purchased  by  the  China 
Mail  and  was  named  the  S.S.  Nank- 
ing. She  became  the  S.S.  Emma 
Alexander  in  November,  1924,  when 
the  Pacific  Steamship  Company 
took  her  over. 

The  Emma  Alexander  is  powered 


The  Chief  and  First  of  the  S.S.  Alex- 
ander,  talking   things   over   with   Shell 
marine  representatives. 

by  two  reciprocating  engines,  each 
developing  3500  horsepower,  and  is 
capable  of  making  a  speed  of  15 
knots  maximum.  The  gross  tonnage 
is  7793  and  its  net  4428  tons. 

Chief  Engineer  H.  N.  Knoell  and 
First  Assistant  E.  A.  Fornj  have 
both  been  on  this  vessel  for  some 
time.  They  are  very  well  satisfied 
with  the  performance  of  Shell  Mar- 
ine Lubricants  supplied  to  this  ves- 
sel. Before  sailing  for  Victoria, 
B.C.  recently  a  supply  of  Shell 
Marine  Oil  was  pumped  into  ship's 
tanks  as  shown  in  picture  above. 

The  Trans-Pacific  Steamer"Beng- 
kalis"  operated  in  the  Java  Pacific 
Line  Service  between  Pacific  Coast 
ports  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies  re- 
cently docked  at  San  Francisco. 
Shell  marine  lubricants  were  sup- 
plied to  this  vessel  while  unloading 
cargo. 

Mr.  Bels  is  Chief  Engineer  of  the 
"Bengkalis,"  it  was  his  first  trip  to 
San  Francisco  since  1920  and  com- 
mented on  the  growth  of  San  Fran- 
cisco since  his  first  visit.  He 
noticed  many  tall  buildings  which 
were     erected     since     1920. 


Conveniently  loetiteil  in 
the  Victoria  Inner  Har- 
bor this  Shell  plant  and' 
marine  service  station 
is  equipt>ed  to  supply 
needed  petroleum  pro- 
duets 


Shell  Facilities 
at  Victoria,  B.  C. 


OVER.  PT. 


I' his  I  hart  lorntis  the  Slid/  I  iitoriii  iiisliilhition 


Edited  by  Jerry  Scanlon 


Ralph  W.  Myers,  mana- 
ger of  Hobbs,  Wall  and 
Company,  was  unanimous- 
ly elected  president  of  the 
Propeller  Club  of  San 
Francisco  for  the  year 
1930. 

Selected  by  the  board  of 
directors,  of  which  James 
Cronin,  marine  superinten- 
dent of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  is  general  chair- 
man, the  election  of  Mr. 
Myers  was  unanimously 
voted  by  the  organization's 
banquet  and  entertainment 
held  last  month  in  the  Ho- 
tel Whitcomb,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Retiring  President  Jos- 
eph Dolan,  of  the  U.  S. 
Steamboat  Inspection  Ser- 
vice, was  tendered  a  vote 
of  thanks  and  presented 
with  a  beautiful  service 
set. 

It  is  expected  that  the 
Propeller  Club,  now  boast- 
ing a  membership  of  more  than  four 
hundred,  will  have  a  membership 
of  one  thousand  before  the  end  of 
1930. 

Extensive  plans  have  been  tenta- 
tively agreed  upon  by  newly  elect- 
ed President  Myers  and  the  origin- 
al board  of  directors  for  the  pres- 
ent year.  It  was  the  unanimous  de- 
cision of  the  membership  to  retain 
in  office  all  the  members  of  the 
board  of  directors  and  Captain 
Stanley  E.  Allen  as  secretary.  These 
men  were  among  the  first  to  organ- 
ize the  Propeller  Club  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  under  their  able  leader- 
ship the  organization  today  is  the 
second  largest  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States,  only  being  surpass- 
ed by  the  Propeller  Club  of  New 
York. 


Daulton  Mann,  whose  recent  appointment  as  vice-presi- 
dent of  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.  with  headquarters  at  New 
York  has  drawn  another  rising  young  steamship  execu- 
tive from  the  Pacific  Coast  to  fields  of  larger  usefulness 
on  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 


pany,  which  at  one  time  operated  a 
fleet  of  sailing  ships  numbering 
twenty-five,  the  largest  fleet  of 
windjammers  on  the  Pacific  Ocean 
at  the  time.  Later  he  founded  the 
George  E.  Billings  Insurance  Com- 
pany. Mr.  Billings  enjoyed  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  only  ex-com- 
modore of  both  the  San  Francisco 
and  Corinthian  yacht  clubs.  He  was 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  most 
noted  yachtsman  on  the  Pacific. 

Mr.  Billings,  who  was  born  in 
Cazenovia,  New  York,  came  to  San 
Francisco  in  1868,  and  made  his 
home  in  Mill  Valley.  In  1877,  Bil- 
lings married  the  beautiful  Maria 
Gall,  who  died  in  December  1924. 
A  year  later  Mr.  Billings  claimed  as 
his  bride  Mrs.  Gertrude  Larzelere 
Gear,  who  survives  him.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  widow,  Mr.  Billings  is 
survived  by  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Roy 
C.  Ward,  wife  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Ward,  director  of  the  Pacific  Nat- 
ional Bank  and  president  of  the 
George  E.  Billings  Insurance  Corn- 


George  E.  Billings,  widely  known 
steamship  operator  and  founder  of 
the  Corinthian  Yacht  Club,  died  in 
his  79th  year  on  December  12  in  his 
home  at  Mill  Valley. 

Mr.  Billings  was  for  many  years 
president  of  the  Hall  Brothers  Mar- 
ine Railway  and  Shipbuilding  Com- 


A  group  snapped  by  our  staff  photographer  at  the  recent  meetmg  of  the  San  Francisco 
Propeller  Club.  Front  row,  left  to  right:  Captain  Stanley  E.  Allen,  secretary  of  the  Club; 
Fletcher  Monson,  General  Engineering  8C  Drydock  Co.;  Kenneth  W.  Ingraham,  Standard 
Oil  Co.  (Calif.).  Back  row,  left  to  right:  Jerome  M.  Lalor,  Pacific  Coast  manager,  Chas. 
Cory  &  Son,  Inc.;  Fred  Cordes,  Cordes  Brothers;  and  Herbert  Anderson,  secretary.  Pacific 
Coast  Dry-Dock  Association. 
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JOHNSON  LINE 


Direct  Freight  and  Passenger  Service 
To  and  From 

PACIFIC  COAST  PORTS  —  SCANDINAVIAN  PORTS 

Hamburg  and  Other  European  Ports  as  Inducements  Offer 

Through  Bills  of  Lading  Issued  to  All  Scandinavian,  Finnish  6?  Baltic  Ports 
MONTHLY     SAILINGS 

Vessels  Call  at  Antwerp  Outward  From  Europe 

GRACE  LINE 

EXPRESS  FREIGHT  AND  PASSENGER  SERVICE  TO  AND  FROM 

WEST  COAST  SOUTH  AMERICA 

Los  Angeles — San   Francisco — Puget   Sound — British    Columbia — Monthly   Sailings 
FOR  RATES,  FREIGHT  SPACE  A^fD  OTHER  INFORMATION  APPLY 

W.  R.  GRACE  &  CO. 

General   Agents  Pacific  Coast 

332  PINE  STREET  -:-  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Jst 


LOS  ANGELES 

M    F   y  H    R.  McLAURIN 
618    Central   Bldg, 


SEATTLE 

W.  R.  GRACE  a"  CO..  Agts 
Hoge  Bldg. 


VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 
C.  GARDNER  JOHNSON,  A^t. 


COAST  TO  COAST   SERVICE 


PANAMA  MAIL  LEADS 


Clocklike  regularity  and  frequent  sailings 
provide  shippers  with   an  unsurpassed 
York  and  a  convenient  additional  local 
Colombia.  Despatch  and  efficiency  have 
in  freight  and  passenger  trahsportation 

Eastbound 


ned  by  a  fleet  of  eight  modern  vessels 

veen  San   Francisco,   Havana  and  New 

Mexico,  Central  America.  Panama  and 

for  the  Panama  Mail  undisputed  leadership 


Los  Angeles 
Lv.  Jan.  6 
Lv.  Jan.  13 
Lv.  Jan.  18 
Lv.  Jan.  27 
Lv.  Feb.  10 
'Westboand 
New  York  Cristobal 

Lv.  Dec.    12  Lv.  Dec.  23 

Lv.  Dec.  28  Lv.  Jan.      8 

Lv.  Jan.      9  Lv.  .Ian.     19 

Lv.  Jan.    23  Lv.  Feb.      2 

Lv.  Feb.      6  Lv.  Feb.    16 

tPorts  of  call — Masatlan,  Mansanillo.  Xhamperico,  San  Jos< 
La  Libertad.  La  Union.  Amapala.  Corinto,  San  Juan  del  Sul 
Cristobal.  JRefrigerator  Space. 

•Ports  of  call — Mazatlan.  Champerico.  San  Jose  de  Gu.atemala.  Acajutla.  La  Libertad. 
Corinto.  Balboa,  Cristobal.  Puerto  Colombia.  Cartagena.  Havana  (Eastbound  only), 
and   New  York. 

Through  Bills  of  Lading  to  east  and  west  coast  ports  of  South  America  and  to  European 
ports  via  New  York. 

PANAMA  MAIL 

SlmmJliip  Company 


New  York 
10  Hanover  Squan* 
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pany.  One  year  ago  Mr.  Billings  re- 
tired from  active  business. 

C.  C.  Mallory,  general  manager  of 
the  Panama  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany, announced  that  effective  Jan- 
uary 1,  1930,  Captain  C.  W.  Gilbert, 
master  of  the  liner  Venezuela, 
would  go  shoreside  as  relief  captain 
at  San  Francisco.  Captain  Gilbert 
will  operate  under  Merril  Johnson, 
marine  superintendent. 

Succeeding  Captain  Gilbert  will 
be  Captain  Walter  H.  Pringel,  for- 
merly master  of  the  motorship  City 
of  San  Francisco.  And  as  skipper  of 
the  City  of  San  Francisco  will  be 
Captain  Clinton  Beaverstock,  for- 
merly chief  officer  of  the  liner  Ven- 
ezuela. 


Captain  H.  L.  Chase,  Columbia 
river  pilot,  is  on  a  two  months'  va- 
cation. With  his  family  Captain 
Chase  is  sojourning  in  Cuba.  He 
will  be  back  the  end  of  January  to 
resume  his  piloting  duties. 


Charles  L.  Wheeler,  vice-presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  the 
McCormick  Steamship  Company, 
San  Francisco,  appointed  John  C. 
Clerico,  formerly  chief  engineer  on 
the  company's  freighter  Sidney  M. 
Hauptman,  as  assistant  to  Robert 
H.  Hill,  port  superintendent  of  the 
McCormick  Steamship  Company. 


Among  the  men  who  go  to  sea  and 
at  present  confined  to  the  Marine 
Hospital  at  San  Francisco  is  John 
F.  Murphy,  first  assistant  engineer 
of  the  steamer  Davenport.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  Murphy  will  be  back  on 
the  job  again  right  after  the  first 
of  the  year. 


The  new  launch  for  the  marine 
department  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  at  San  Francisco  which 
will  replace  the  Jerry  Daily,  recent- 
ly sunk  by  a  lumber  schooner,  will 
probably  be  named  in  honor  of  John 
C.  Rohlfs,  provided  Frank  O'Connor, 
member  of  the  marine  committee  of 
the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce has  his  way.  Rohlfs  is  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  is  the 
only  chairman  the  body  ever  had; 
and  in  view  of  this  fact  members  of 
the  committee  believe  the  little  ves- 
sel which  meets  incoming  liners  at 
San  Francisco  should  be  named 
after  him. 


Lodging  was  furnished  to  115.- 
000  seamen  by  the  American  Sea- 
men's Friend  Society  in  the  past 
year  in  six  United  States  ports  and 


C.   C.   Mallory,   rocently   .ippumiid   ni.in.iger 

of    the    Panama    Mail    Steamship    Company, 

San  Francisco. 

ports  in  South  America,  Europe, 
Japan,  and  Canada,  according  to  the 
annual  report  of  the  society  made 
public  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  Sid- 
ney Webster,  secretary.  This  is  an 
increase  of  25,000  over  the  total  of 
the  previous  year.  The  society 
placed  325  loan  libraries  on  ships 
for  the  use  of  seamen,  making  a 
total  of  29,721  such  libraries  which 
have  been  shipped  and  reshipped  in 
the  101  years  of  the  society's  exist- 
ence, making  accessible  to  584,084 
seamen  a  total  of  703,194  volumes. 


After  more  than  a  decade  of  stag- 
nation and  hard  times  following  the 
war,  the  American  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry is  faced  with  promising  pros- 
pects, H.  L.  Ferguson,  president  of 


the  Society  of  Naval  Architects  and 
Marine  Engineers,  declared  in  a  re- 
cent statement  to  the  press,  citing 
the  influence  of  the  Jones-White 
act  on  shipbuilding.  Ferguson  said 
that  although  the  $250,000,000  con- 
struction loan  has  been  available 
for  little  more  than  a  year,  the 
Shipping  Board  has  granted  loans 
for  about  one-fifth  of  the  fund  to 
rehabilitate  the  merchant  marine. 
The  loans  granted  so  far  will  fur- 
nish three-fourths  of  the  construc- 
tion cost  of  eighteen  ships. 


F.  E.  Trask,  son  of  Captain  J.  H. 
Trask,  known  to  all  shipping  men 
and  travelers  in  the  West,  is  now 
chief  officer  of  the  Matson  liner 
Maui.  His  father  is  now  completing 
his  147th  or  148th  voyage  from  San 
Francisco  to  Australia  as  com- 
mander of  the  liner  Sierra.  Captain 
Trask  is  commodore  of  the  Matson 
Line's  South  Seas  and  Australia 
fleet. 


The  recovery  of  Joseph  L.  Swee- 
ney, well  known  Panama  Mail  Line 
purser,  formerly  on  the  inter- 
coastal-Central  American  liner  Co- 
lombia, but  for  the  last  several 
months  connected  with  the  freight 
department  of  the  company  ashore 
at  San  Francisco,  is  reported  by  the 
medical  .staff  at  St.  Mary's  Hos- 
pital, San  Francisco. 


Marine  Hospital  reports  the  rapid 
convalescing  of  Edward  H.  "Ned" 
Lorenzen,  formerly  purser  with  the 
Panama  Mail  Line  and  later  con- 
nected with  the  United  Fruit  Com- 
pany. Lorenzen  has  been  undergo- 
ing treatment  at  the  Marine  Hos- 
pital and  expects  to  reenter  the 
steamship  business  again  within  a 
few  weeks.  He  served  as  purser  on 
the  Panama  Mail  liners  City  of  San 
Francisco  and  the  intercoastal  liner 
Ecuador  of  the  same  line  and  is  one 
of  the  best  known  pursers  in  Pa- 
cific and  Central  American  waters. 


Williams   Steamship   Corporation 

have  opened  new  offices  on  the 
fifth  floor  of  the  Matson  Building 
in  San  Francisco.  A.  F.  Zipf,  vice- 
president  and  manager  of  the  line, 
has  transferred  his  collection  of 
Alaskan  pictures  and  portraits  of 
friends  from  the  old  headquarters, 
110  California  Street,  to  his  new 
private  office. 


John    E.    Ryan,    recently    appointed    general 

passenger  manager,  Matson  Navigation 

Company. 


A  report  received  by  radio  from 
Chief  Officer  Edward  Hagg  of  the 
Standard  Oil  tanker  Welloy  report- 


la 


ISTHMIAN  STEAMSHIP  LINE 

FAST    REGULAR    FREIGHT    SERVICE 

(via     Panama     Canal) 

Weekly     from    Baltimore     and     New     York. 

Bi-weekly     from     Norfolk     and     Portland,     Me.,     to 

Los  Angelea,  San   Francisco,   Oakland,   Seattle,   Tacoma, 

and   Vancouver,    B.C. 

(Other    Ports    as    Inducements    Offer  ) 

ATLANTIC  COAST   TO    HAWAHAN   ISLANDS 

Regular    semi-monthly    sailings    from    New    York — monthly    aailinga    direct 

from    U.     S.     Gulf,     Baltimore,     Phibdelfrfua,     and     Boston     to    Hawaiian 

Islands    without    transshipment. 


ARGONAUT  STEAMSHIP  LINE 

BALTIMORE  and  NEW  YORK 

—  to  — 

SAN  DIEGO,  LOS  ANGELES  (Wilmington), 

SAN  FRANOSCO,   PORTLAND. 

(via  Panama  Canal.) 


NORTON,  LILLY  &  COMPANY 


GENERAL  AGENTS   FOR  THE   PACIHC   COAST 
Plionc  SUrter  3600 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

SEATTLE— L.   C.   Smith   BIdg.         PORTLAND— Yeon   BIdg. 


(Pier  35) 
230  CALIFORNIA  ST, 


LOS    ANGELES — 711    Van    Nuy«    Bldj 

SAN  DIEGO— Municipal  Pier  No.    1 

HONOLULU— SI2  Hawaiian  Electric  Building. 

VANCOUVER    Agenta— B.    W.    Greer   Sc   So^TLtd., 

Bank  of   Nova  Scotia  Building. 


Fastest  Passenger  and  Freight  Service 


Ne'w  Y®ipk 

WITH  DIRECT  CONNECTIONS  FOR  EUROPE 


PASSENGER     OFFICES: 

460   Market   St San  Francifco 

715  West  Seventh  St J>oa  Angclec 

1333    Fourth    Ave Seattle 

FREIGHT     OFFICES: 

Pacific  Steamship  Company. 

311    California    St San    Francisco 

Pacific    S.S.    Co.'s    Terminal Seattle 

204  Central  BIdg.     ._ Los  Angeles 


fa  noma  fadfic  Qne 

INTERNATIONAL   MERCANTILE   MARINE   CO. 
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ISTHMIAN  STEAMSHIP  LINES 

PACIFIC-UNITED  KINGDOM  SERVICE 

FROM  PACIFIC  COAST  PORTS  TO  LONDON,  LIVERPOOL, 
AVONMOUTH,  also  GLASGOW,  BELFAST,  DUBLIN 

For  Rates  and  Particulars  Apply  to 

E.  C.  EVANS  &  SONS,  Inc. 

General   Agents  Pacific  Coast 

260  California  Street,  San  Francisco  Phone— Douglas  8040-8041-8042 


^  B.  W.  GREER  gs?  SON,  LTD.,  Agents,  Vancouver  ^ 

^  NORTON,  LILLY  fe?  COMPANY,  Agents,  Portland,  Seattle,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego  ^ 
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AnoXlier  hig,  fast 

Panama  Pacific  Liner . 

S.  S.  PENNSYLVANIA 

enters  Coast-to-Coast  Service 

On  November  9  the  third  new  electrically  driven  liner  of  the  Panama 
Pacific  Line  sails  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York.  This  great  32,450 
ton  steamer  rounds  out  an  unprecedented  building  program  which  in 
about  three  years  has  added  to  the  American  Merchant  Mai 
three  largest   and   fastest   steamers  ever  built  under  the  An 


Regular     fortnightly 
cargo   fac.I.t 


„ling 


13     days     Coast 
nous   passenger 


Mosl 


fUg. 

)dern 


Manama  pacific  Qne 

INTERNATIONAL     MERCANTILE      MARINE      COMPANY 
460   Market     Street,    San   Francisco,   Califortiia 


RED  STACK  TUGS 

Harbor  and  Coast  Towing 
SALVAGE  TUG  "SEA  SALVOR" 

THE  SHIPOWNERS  &  MERCHANTS 
TUGBOAT  COMPANY 

GREEN  STREET  WHARF  (PIER  15) 

Telephones:   Davenport   3497-3498;   Davenport   4268 

OFFICE  OPEN  DAY  AND  NIGHT 
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ed  the  suicide  four  days  out  of 
Manila  of  Captain  I.  H.  Anderson 

of  the  vessel.  The  deceased  left  sui- 
cide notes  giving  ill-health  as  the 
reason  for  his  act.  The  report  was 
received  at  headquarters  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  marine  de- 
partment, San  Francisco,  Decem- 
ber 7. 


E.  Grant  McMicken,  former  passen- 
ger traffic  manager  of  the  Pacific 
Steamship  Company  and  recently 
appointed  vice-president  in  charge 
of  traffic  for  the  United  States 
Lines,  has  opened  his  headquarters 
in  Nevif  York  City.  In  his  new  ca- 
pacity with  the  United  States  Lines 
McMicken  will  have  full  charge  of 
the  passenger  and  freight  traffic. 
In  the  fleet  of  the  United  States 
Lines  is  the  liner  Leviathan,  larg- 
est vessel  under  the  American  flag 
and  the  largest  passenger  steamer 
afloat.  The  Leviathan,  according  to 
conference  figures  just  made  pub- 
lic, carried  the  largest  number  of 
passengers  across  the  Atlantic  for 
the  summer  season  from  June  to 
mid-October.  In  that  four  months' 
period  the  Leviathan  landed  or  took 
aboard  13,282  passengers  at  Cher- 
bourg and  landed  or  took  on  36,075 
sacks  of  mail.  The  liner  Majestic  of 
the  International  Mercantile  Mar- 
ine Line  ranked  second  with  11,644 
passengers  and  25,201  bags  of  mail, 
while  the  Cunard  Liner  Berengaria 
was  third  with  10,415  passengers 
and  24,102  sacks  of  mail. 


How  a  diver  worked  beneath  a 
3000-ton  ship  as  it  descended  upon 
him  with  a  receding  tide  was  told 
in  Tacoma  by  Capt.  J.  M.  Hewison, 
skipper  of  the  tug  Salvage  King, 
which  saved  the  Alaska  Steamship 
Company  carrier  Depere  from  the 
rocks  of  Port  McArthur.  The  De- 
pere was  believed  to  have  been  a 
total  loss  and  was  threatening  to 
break  in  two  when  the  Salvage  King 
arrived  at  the  scene.  Salvors  worked 
desperately,  and  three  days  later, 
through  excellent  work  by  the 
diver,  the  Depere  was  placed  in 
deep  water.  After  getting  the  ves- 
sel off  the  rocks  the  salvors  were 
forced  to  take  it  through  a  narrow 
channel  in  the  dead  of  night,  when 
a  sudden  storm  came  up,  threaten- 
ing to  hurl  the  Depere  back  on  the 
rocks. 


ager,  Grover  Foster,  well  known  in 
Pacific  Coast  steamship  circles,  has 
joined  the  forces  of  the  Nelson 
Steamship  Company,  San  Francisco, 
and  has  taken  headquarters  at  pier 
24,  San  Francisco.  Foster  was  for 
several  years  identified  with  the 
Lassco  Line  but  more  recently  was 
with  the  Transmarine  Corporation, 
his  headquarters  with  both  com- 
panies    being    in    San      Francisco. 


Captain  A.  C.  Paulsen,  who  has  been  taken 

to   New   York   to  fill   the   position   of   Port 

Captain  there  for  the  Panama  Mail  Line  and 

Grace  Lines. 

liner  California  on  the  bridge.  Rob- 
ert Smith,  formerly  chief  officer  of 
the  California,  but  more  recently 
master  of  the  liner  Mongolia,  came 
in  on  the  Virginia  as  chief  officer 
having  replaced  Ralph  Sullivan  who 
was  transferred  to  the  California. 
Smith  was  in  command  on  the  last 
voyage  of  the  liner  Mongolia  to 
San  Francisco.  Another  new  face 
on  the  Virginia  was  William  G.  Gil- 
fillan,  purser,  formerly  of  the  Cali- 
fornia, who  replaced  Leo  Gallagher, 
transferred  to  the  Pennsylvania. 


The  death  in  a  Hong  Kong  hos- 
pital on  November  26  of  Captain 
Robert  Wilson,  commander  of  the 
States  Line  freighter  Kentucky,  was 
reported  recently.  His  death  fol- 
lowed an  operation  for  appendicitis. 
For  a  number  of  years  he  was  with 
the  Grace  Line  and  ran  between  Pa- 
cific Coast  ports  and  ports  of  Cen- 
tral and  South  America.  He  got  his 
first  e.xperience  before  the  mast  and 
served  on  some  of  the  world's  most 
famous  windjammers.  Captain  Wil- 
son was  a  Shriner.  He  left  a  widow 
and  one  daughter  who  reside  in 
Oakland.  The  body  arrived  on  the 
steamer  Golden  Tide  late  in  De- 
cember and  funeral  services  were 
held  in  the  city  of  residence,  Oak- 
land. 


As  assistant  freight  traffic  man- 


Two  United  Fruit  liners  are  to 
be  placed  on  the  Canal  Zone-San 
Francisco  Line  of  the  company  fol- 
lowing their  withdrawal  from  the 
New  Orleans-West  Indies  run  of  the 
company,  a  recent  announcement  by 
J.  S.  Rider,  manager  of  the  San 
Francisco  division  stated.  The  ves- 


The  Panama  Pacific  liner  Vir- 
ginia on  a  recent  voyage  arrived  at 
San  Francisco  with  Captain  James 
E.  Roberts,  formerly  master  of  the 


The  Asama  Maru  easing  into  her  berth  drew  a  crowd  of  San  Franciscans. 
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NORTHPACIFICCOASTLINE 


Holland-America  Line 


Between 
PACinC  COAST  PORTS 
AND  UNITED 
KINGDOM  AND 
CONTINENTAL 
PORTS 


120   Market  Street 


JOINT  SERVICE  OF 

'         Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company 

ALL  VESSELS 
ARE  ESPECIALLY 
HTTED  WITH 
REFRIGERATOR 
SPACE  FOR 
CARRYING 
PERISHABLES 


The  Pioneer  ^frigerator  Service 

HOLLAND-AMERICA  LINE 


San  Francisco 


Bearing  Costs 


THE  best  ship  afloat  is  no  better  than  its 
bearingis.  The  economy  of  PARSONS' 
WHITE  BRASS  S.  A.  has  been  proved  by 
its  durability  under  most  severe  operating 
conditions.  This  metal  has  a  high  elastic 
limit  under  compression;  it  does  not  crack 
or  crystallise  under  the  exacting  service  re' 
quirements  of  marine  propulsion. 

C.  V.  LANE,  1005  Balfour  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, is  the  Pacific  Coast  representative  for 
PARSONS'  "WHITE  BRASS  S.A.  Complete 
stocks  are  also  maintained  in  San  Francisco. 


CRAMP  BRASS  &  IRON 
FOUNDRIES  CO. 


Richmond  atid  Norris  St. 


Philadelphia 


FURNESS  LINE  iQk 

"THE  UP-TO-DATE  REFRIGERATOR  SERVICE."  \^^^^^^ 


11 J,^-^   II,. 


Express,  Freight  and  Passenger  Service 
Pacific  Coast  Ports  to  United  Kingdom 

FURNESS  [Pacific],  Ltd. 

Pacific   Coast    Agents 

VANCOUVER     SEATTLE     PORTLAND 
SAN  FRANCISCO        LOS  ANGELES 
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sels  are  the  Suriname  and  the  Sar- 
ramacco,  two  fine  vessels  of  about 
7500  tons  registry,  equipped  to  car- 
ry 40  passengers  and  with  extensive 
refrigeration  space.  A  weekly  serv- 
ice with  five  vessels  is  now  being 
maintained.  One  of  the  present 
fleet,  the  Limon,  will  be  withdrawn. 
This  will  give  the  Pacific  division 
six  ships  instead  of  five  with  added 
passenger  accommodations  to  main- 
tain a  considerably  increased  sche- 
dule of  calls  at  Central  American 
ports  with  sailings  from  San  Fran- 
cisco every  Friday.  Northbound  the 
Suriname  is  scheduled  to  sail  from 
Balboa  January  4,  arriving  in  San 
Francisco,  January  20,  sailing  from 
here  on  her  first  southbound  trip 
on  January  24. 


One  of  the  oldest  pursers  in  the 
service  of  the  Pacific  Steamship 
Company,  William  E.  Breughel, 
passed  away  at  Petersburg,  Decem- 
ber 3.  Broughel  was  stricken  while 
acting  as  purser  of  the  steamer 
Queen  in  the  Seattle-Alaska  run. 
He  was  taken  off  the  vessel  at 
Petersburg,  Alaska,  December  1, 
where  he  died  on  December  3. 


The  name  of  the  steamer  Diablo 
has  been  changed  to  Golden  River 

following  a  request  made  to  Com- 
missioner of  Navigation  A.  J.  Tyrer. 
The  vessel  is  owned  by  the  General 
Engineering  and  Dry  Dock  Co.  and 
it  is  understood  that  she  is  to  be 
operated  by  the  American  Hawaiian 
Steamship  Company  in  the  Oriental 
trade.  The  change  in  name  was  de- 
sired in  order  that  it  would  har- 
monize with  the  names  of  the  other 
Golden  vessels  operated  in  the 
same  trade  by  the  same  company. 


Captain  M.  Ytting,  master  of  the 
steam  schooner  Daisy  Putnam, 
when  she  went  ashore  on  November 
22,  ten  miles  south  of  Point  Gorda 
and  became  a  total  loss  has  had  his 
license  suspended  for  two  months 
following  an  investigation  by  the 
Federal  authorities. 


W.  H.  Kellog  has  taken  over  the 
duties  as  pier  superintendent  for 
the  American  Hawaiian  Line  at 
Portland,  Oregon,  following  his 
transfer  from  the  Seattle  staff  of 
the  company.  He  succeeds  J.  A. 
Eichman  who  resigned  to  join  the 
Brady-Hamilton  Company,  Inc., 
stevedores. 


in  her  as  cadets.  The  vessel  was 
formerly  the  Alaska  Packer  Star  of 
Greenland  and  was  purchased  by 
the  Swedish  Government.  Follow- 
ing repairs  at  the  General  Engin- 
eering and  Drydock  Company,  Oak- 
land, she  sailed  for  Sweden  under 
command  of  Commander  S.  Tamm, 
nautical  instructor  for  the  Royal 
Swedish  Navy,  who  came  to  San 
Francisco  to  take  over  the  vessel 
and  sail  her  back  to  Sweden  via 
Cape  Horn.  She  was  renamed  in 
honor  of  the  man  who  created  the 
foundation  enabling  Swedish 
youths  a  means  of  learning,  without 
expense  to  them,  the  art  of  the  mar- 
iner. 


James  Magner,  assistant  freight 
traffic  manager  for  the  Panama 
Mail  Line  at  New  York,  is  now  act- 
ing in  the  same  capacity  for  the 
Grace  Lines,  according  to  a  recent 
announcement  given  out  at  the 
Eastern  headquarters  of  the  com- 
pany at  New  York  City. 


Joseph  A.  Wells,  Atlantic  coast 
manager  of  the  Williams  Steamship 
Corporation,  has  resigned,  accord- 
ing to  word  received  recently.  Wells 
occupied  the  post  since  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  Williams  Line  by  the 
American-Hawaiian.  He  was  known 
as  one  of  the  oldest  and  ablest  traf- 
fic men  in  the  intercoastal  trade 
having  acted  as  manager  of  the 
Williams  Line  for  several  years  un- 
der the  old  management. 


Captain  L.  A.  Spaulding  has  been 
assigned  to  take  charge  of  the  San 
Francisco  Public  Evening  Naviga- 
tion School,  succeeding  the  late 
Captain  J.  T.  McMillan.  Captain 
Spaulding  was  assistant  to  the  for- 
mer head  of  the  school  from  the 
end  of  the  World  War  until  the 
death  of  the  latter  a  few  weeks  ago. 
Ensign  J.  H.  Blackburn,  Jr.,  recent- 
ly appointed  naval  expert,  will  be 
assistant  to  Captain  Spaulding 
at  the  school.  Fourteen  students 
received  their  diplomas  at  the 
close  of  the  last  term  and  the 
new  term  opens  January  6.  The 
school,  free  and  public,  is  located  in 
the  San  Francisco  Ferry  Building. 
All  branches  of  navigation  are 
taught. 


The  Abraham  Rydberg,  bark,  will 
carry  the  youth  of  Sweden  who  sail 


Inspectors  John  Winn  and  F.  X. 
Edthofer  of  the  U.  S.  Steamboat 
Inspection  Service,  have  absolved 
officers  of  the  States  Line  steamer 
California  and  the  Furness  line 
motorship  Pacific  Reliance    of    all 


blame  in  connection  with  the  colli- 
sion between  the  two  vessels  off 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River  on 
November  28.  At  the  time  of  the 
collision  the  Pacific  Reliance  was 
outbound  for  the  United  Kingdom 
while  the  California  was  inbound 
from  the  Orient. 


Officers  of  the  United  States 
Battle  Fleet  have  been  requested  to 
signal  merchant  ships  visually  at 
every  opportunity  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  arm  of  national  de- 
fense and  as  a  measure  of  safety  in 
operation  of  commercial  vessels. 
This  was  the  recommendation  of 
the  naval  bureau  of  operations  pre- 
dicated upon  a  desire  of  the  navy 
to  bring  about  closer  cooperation 
between  naval  craft  and  the  mer- 
chant marine  in  signaling.  Admiral 
Charles  E.  Hughes  has  requested 
suggestions  for  bettering  or  chang- 
ing methods  of  visual  communica- 
tion between  naval  vessels  and  mer- 
chant ships. 


The  "end  of  the  voyage"  for  Cap- 
tain William  H.  Patterson,  presi- 
dent of  the  Oregon  State  Board  of 
Pilot  Commissioners,  was  written 
when  the  veteran  navigator  passed 
away  on  December  12  in  Portland  at 
the  age  of  71  years.  The  sea  knew 
Captain  Patterson  for  more  than 
half  a  century.  His  passing  was 
received  along  the  Pacific  Coast 
with  genuine  regret  by  hundreds  of 
shipmasters.  Death  was  due  to 
pneumonia,  following  an  influenza 
attack. 


According  to  an  announcement 
recently  made  by  W.  P.  Roth,  presi- 
dent, Matson  Navigation  Company, 
the  following  important  changes 
and  promotions  in  the  Matson  or- 
ganization became  effective  Janu- 
ary 1.  1930. 

F.  A.  Bailey  becomes  a  vice-presi- 
dent and  secretary.  Mr.  Bailey  has 
served  as  secretary  for  many  years. 
(The  other  two  vice-presidents  of 
the  Matson  Line  are  Wallace  M. 
Alexander  and  A.  C.  Diericx,  who 
were  appointed  some  years  ago.) 

Hugh  Gallagher  is  promoted  to 
operating  manager.  He  has  been  as- 
sistant operating  manager  for  the 
last  three  years,  and  will  succeed 
Captain  Chas.  W.  Saunders,  who 
will  retire  December  31  after  36 
years  of  service,  first  with  the 
Planters'  Line  and  with  the  Matson 
Line  since  1908,  when  the  Planters' 
Line  amalgamated  with  Matson 
Navigation  Company. 
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You'll  like  the  Matson 
ships  on  the  Hawaii  run 


nPHERE'S  a  whole  fleet  of  Matson 
•""  ships  in  service  between  San 
Francisco  and  Honolulu.  Book  pas- 
sage on  any  one  of  them  and  you'll 
find  broad  decks  for  lounging  and 
sports,  staterooms  of  restful  comfort, 
and  the  Matson  standard  of  service 
throughout. 

Why  not  run  over  soon?  At  least 
one  Matson  ship  sails  every  week — 
often  the  fast  Matson  schedule  gives 
you  additional  sailings,  too. 

Summer  "below  the  line" 

Down  in  the  South  Seas,  below  the 
equator,  summer  is  dressing  Samoa, 
Fiji  and  Australia  in  sparkling  sun- 
shine and  gorgeous  flowers.  Matson 
ships  go  there — from  Fionolulu. 

Let  us  send  you  free  illustrated 
folders  of  inclusive  tours. 


7i? 


Matson  Line 

25  steamers  .   .   fastest  service 
HAWAII     <     SOUTH  SEAS     *     AUSTRALIA 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
PORTLAND 


LOS  ANGELES 
SEATTLE 


"'"' 


DOLLAR  STEAMSHIP  LINES 


EXPRESS  FREIGHT-PASSENCERfi 


Trans-Paci£ic 

WEEKLY    SAILINGS    from    Los 
to      Honolulu.      Yokohama.      Kob. 
FORTNIGHTLY  to  Singapore,  Pc 

Round-the-World 

FORTNIGHTLY    SAILINGS    between 
Colon.    Balboa,    Los  Angeles   Harbor.   Si 
Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Singapore 
Said.  Alexandria.  Naples,  Genoa,  Marse 


)  REFRIGERATOR  SERVICES 


Angeles  Harbor  and  San  Francisco 
Shanghai.  Hongkong,  Manila. 
g.   Colombo. 


'  York.  Havana, 
Honolulu,  Kobe, 
Penang,  Colombo,  Suez,  Port 
lies,  thence  New  York. 


Intercoastal  Westbound 

F(5RTN1GHTLY  SAILINGS  Iron 
Angeles  Harbor  and  San  Francisc. 
Iwr    Oakland.    Portland.    Seattle   and 


Boston  and  New  York  to  Los 
.  Transhipment  at  San  Francisco 
all   northern    destinations. 


Philippine  Direct  Service 

MONTHLY    SAILINGS    between    Los    Angeles    Harbo 
Cisco,  Honolulu,  Manila,  Singapore. 

Trans-Pacific  Freight  Service 

BIMONTHLY  SAILINGS  between 
eiseo.  Pearl  Harbor.  Guam.  Manila 
as    inducement    offers. 


Angeles    Harbor.    San   Fran- 
v-ite.    Iloilo.    and    other    port* 


Dollar  Steamship  Lines  Inc.,Ltd. 


BOSTON 
CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND 
DETROIT 
LOS  ANGELES 


Robert    Dollar   BIdg.  SEATTLE 

SAN  FRANCISCO  NEW  YORK 

DAvcnport   6000  PORTLAND,  ORE. 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


Canadian" Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line 

TO 
HONOLULU,  T.H.  SUVA,  FIJI. 

AUCKLAND,  N.Z.  SYDNEY,  AUSTRALIA 

By  the  new  palatial  Passenger  Liners 
R.M.M.S.  AORANGI  „  ^.  „    ^^..^-ada 

(Motorship)  RMS-  NIAGARA 

17,500  Tons  Gross  '..l-'i^^"'  ^^^' 

''3  000  Tons  Dis  20,000    Ions  Uis. 

Sailing  from  VANCOUVER,  B.C. 
Every  28  days. 
CARGO  SERVICE 
Monthly    sailings    from    Vancouver   to    main    New    Zealand    ports,    also 
to    Sydney,    Melbourne    and    Adelaide,    Australia,    are    maintained    by 
the  following  up-to-date  cargo  steamers: 
M  S.    HAURAKI  S.S.   WAIOTAPU 

S.S.   WAIRUNA  S.S.    WAIHEMO 

For  Fares,  Rates  and  Sailings  apply  to  any  office  of  the 
CANADIAN  PAOnC  RAILWAY  CO.  and  all 
RAILWAY  AND  STEAMSHIP  AGENTS,  or  to 

Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line 

9Q9    West    Hastings   Street  Vancouver,    B.C. 


UNION  STEAMSHIPS  LTD. 

REGULAR  PASSENGER  and  FREIGHT 
SERVICE 

To  all  Northern  B.C.  Ports,  Logging  Camps, 
Mining  Centers  and  Canneries. 

For  full  information  as  to  Sailings,  Fares  and  Freight  Rates: 
City    Office,    793    Granville    St.,    Vancouver,    B.C. 
Telephone  Seymour  9331.  Union  Dock,  Trinity  1321 

PACIFIC  MARINE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Headquarters  for  Ship  Supplies 

Deck  Stores  Engineers  Stores 

Plymouth  Cordage  Stanley  Tools 

Blocks  Starrctt  Tools 

Marine  Paints  Cory's  Marine  Equipment 

1217-23  Western  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Nautical  Books  and  Charts,  Valves  and  Fittings 
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Captain   Francis  M.   Edwards   is 

appointed  assistant  operating  man- 
ager. He  has  been  general  superin- 
tendent at  the  Matson  Line  docks, 
piers  30  and  32,  for  the  last  ten 
years,  since  his  return  from  World 
War  service,  when  he  commanded 
the  Matson  liner  Maui  from  1917 
to  1919. 


Sidney  G.  Walton  becomes  assist- 
ant secretary.  He  has  been  with  the 
Matson  Line's  executive  offices  for 
the  last  two  years  or  more,  and  is  at 
present  secretary  of  the  Oceanic  & 
Oriental  freight  line. 


Irwin  Scott  is  promoted  from  as- 
sistant general  superintendent  to 
the  posiition  vacated  by  Captain 
Edwards,  that  of  general  superin- 
tendent. Mr.  Scott  is  a  son  of  the 
late  John  A.  Scott,  one  of  Captain 
Matson's  first  business  associates 
and  partners. 


A.  Myerstuen,  one  of  the  mates  on 
board  the  steamship  Robin  Hood, 
operating  in  the  intercoastal  trade, 
has  announced  that  a  patent  has 
been  granted  to  him  on  a  metal  pilot 
lighter.  He  expects  shortly  to  place 
this  device  on  the  market,  as  much 
interest  is  being  expressed  in  the 
new  invention  by  his  fellow  officers. 


Freights,  Charters,  Sales 


December  27,  1929. 

THE  following  steamers  have 
been  reported  fixed  with  grain 
to  U.K.:  British  str.  Anglo  Aus- 
tralian, Vancouver,  B.C.,  to  U.K./- 
Continent,  Dec;  British  str.  Glen- 
beath,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  to  U.K.  - 
Continent,  Dec,  W.  L.  Comyn  &  Co.; 
British  m.s.  King  Lud,  Vancouver, 
B.C.,  to  U.K./Continent,  Dec;  Brit- 
ish str.  Benrinnes,  British  Columbia 
and  Puget  Sound,  to  Antwerp,  Rot- 
terdam, and  Hamburg,  Dec,  Cana- 
dian American  Shipping  Co.;  Brit- 
ish m.s.  King  Neptune,  Portland  to 
U.K./Continent,  25/-,  Dec,  Kerr, 
Gifford  &  Co.;  British  str.  Guilpool, 
Vancouver,  B.C.,  to  U.K./Continent, 
Dec. ;  Norwegian  str.  Nyhaug,  Co- 
lumbia River  to  U.K./Continent, 
Dec,  Kerr,  Gifford  &  Co.;  British 
str.  Temple  Bar,  Portland  to  Ire- 
land, 24  9,  Dec,  Kerr,  Gifford  & 
Co.;  British  str.  Toftwood,  Vancou- 
ver, B.C.,  to  U.K./Continent,  24/-, 
Jan.,  James  Stewart  Grain  Co.;  Nor- 
wegian str.  Brandanger,  Vancou- 
ver, B.C.,  to  U.K./Continent,  Dec, 
Canadian  Cooperative  Wheat  Pro- 
ducers Assn.;  British  str.  Nohata, 
Vancouver,  B.C.,  to  U.K./Continent, 
Bordeaux/Hamburg  Range,  24/-, 
Dec/Jan.,  Canadian  Cooperative 
Wheat  Producers  Assn.;  British 
str.  Haxby,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  to 
U.K./Continent,  Jan.;  British  str. 
Bendoran,  North  Pacific  to  U.K./- 
Continent,  Jan.,  Canadian  American 
Shipping  Co.;  British  m.s.  Dalling- 
ton  Court,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  Puget 
Sound  and  Columbia  River  to  U.K./ 
Continent,  Canadian  American 
Shipping  Co. 

The  Swedish  ship  Abraham  Ryd- 
berg  ex-Star  of  Greenland  has  been 
fixed  with  barley  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  U.K./Continent. 


A  steamer  has  been  fixed  with 
lumber  from  the  North  Pacific  to 
Fremantle  $13,  Dec,  J.  J.  Moore  & 
Co..  Japanese  steamer  Toyokawa 
Maru,  Puget  Sound  to  Australia  by 
W.  L.  Comyn  &  Co. 

The  Japanese  str.  Yoshu  Maru, 
has  been  fixed  with  lumber  from 
Columbia  River  to  Yokohama, 
Osaka  Range,  Dec,  by  Nakata  and 
Co. 

The  following  steamers  have  been 
reported  fixed  with  lumber  to  the 
West  Coast:  American  str.  Glen- 
doyle,  Eureka  to  Guaymas,  redwood, 
Dec,  Hammond  Lumber  Co.;  Amer- 
ican str.  Missoula  and  San  Pedro, 
Puget  Sound  to  Guaymas,  Dec, 
Hammond  Lumber  Co. 

The  Norwegian  str.  Siemmstad 
has  been  fixed  with  lumber  from 
British  Columbia  to  Baltimore/Bos- 
ton Range,  Dec,  by  Canadian  Amer- 
ican Shipping  Co. 

The  following  time  charters  have 
been  reported :  Norwegian  str.  Bel- 
jeanne.  delivery  North  Pacific  re- 
delivery U.K.,  Dec/Jan.,  W.  L. 
Comyn  &  Co. ;  Japanese  str.  Heiyei 
Maru,  six  months  delivery  North 
Pacific,  yen  1.20,  Dec,  Yamashita 
Kisen  Kaisha;  Japanese  str.  Koshun 
Maru,  one  year,  November/April 
yen  1.10,  May/October  yen  1.80, 
prompt,  Yamashita  Kisen  Kaisha; 
British  str.  Framlington  Court, 
North  Pacific  to  U.K./Continent, 
Dec,  W.  L.  Comyn  &  Co.;  Japanese 
str.  Kashu  Maru,  one  year  delivery 
North  Pacific,  yen  1.60,  prompt, 
Ocean  Transport  Co.;  Japanese  str. 
Ryoka  Maru,  one  year  delivery 
North  Pacific,  yen  1.30,  prompt, 
Ocean  Transport  Co.;  Swedish  m.s. 
Pajala,  delivery  North  Pacific  re- 
delivery U.K./Continent,  Jan.,  Can- 


adian American  Shipping  Co.;  Brit- 
ish str.  Quarrington  Court,  delivery 
North  Pacific  redelivery  U.K./Con- 
tinent, January,  W.  L.  Comyn  &  Co. 

The  following  sales  have  been  re- 
ported :  American  str.  Diablo,  Gen- 
eral Engineeriing  &  Drydock  Co. 
to  American  Hawaiian  S.  S.  Co.; 
American  Ship  Star  of  Greenland, 
Alaska  Packers  Assn.,  to  A.  Ryd- 
berg,  Sweden;  American  tank  str. 
Agwiworld,  American  Hawaiian 
S.  S.  Co.  to  Richfield  Oil  Co.;  Amer- 
ican strs.  Commercial  Spirit  and 
Commercial  Traveler,  Moore  and 
McCormick  to  Nelson  S.  S.  Co.; 
American  tank  str.  Huguenot  Her- 
mont  Lembke  to  Richfield  Oil  Co.; 
American  ship  Dunsyre,  James 
Botts  to  Norman  Hawkins;  Ameri- 
can strs.  Corvus,  Clauseus,  Cen- 
taurus,  Circinus,  Eurana,  Planet 
Line  to  Calmar  S.  S.  Co.;  American 
str.  Centralia  (registry  changed  to 
Panamanian  flasr")  HnmVioldt  Red- 
wood Co.  to  Frank  C  Hill.  Los  An- 
geles; American  str.  I/ake  Gale- 
wood.  Peninsular  State  S  S.  Co.  to 
O'Connor  Trading  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

The  .Japanese  str.  Jwate«an  Maru 
has  been  fixed  from  San  Francisco 
to  Mediterranean,  Asnhalt,  free 
l-inding  and  discharging,  25/3, 
Dec. 

The  British  m.s.  Kine  Edear  has 
been  fixed  from  San  Francisco  to 
three  ports  Black  Sea.  15  cents  per 
f'bic  ft.  bale,  general  cargo  Dec./ 
Jan. 

PAGE  BROTHERS. 

Brokers. 


Trade  Note 

The  firm  of  Spedding,  Ltd.,  has 
been  appointed  general  agents  for 
New  Zealand  to  handle  the  North 
Pacific-New  Zealand  Service  of  the 
Constantine  Line,  according  to  H. 
S.  Scott,  president  of  the  General 
Steamship  Corporation,  Pacific 
Coast  agent  for  Constantine. 

W.  A.  Boucher,  managing  director 
for  Spedding,  Ltd.,  recently  visited 
the  Pacific  Coast,  and  he  reported, 
following  a  survey  in  New  Zealand, 
that  this  trade  requires  the  addit- 
ional facilities  that  will  be  afford- 
ed by  the  Constantine  Line.  With 
branch  offices  and  agencies 
throughout  New  Zealand,  Spedding, 
Ltd.  are  in  an  excellent  position  to 
serve  shippers  in  that  territory. 
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Book  LASSCO  for 

-'d.  voyage  that  ends  all  too  soon"  di' 
rect  from  Los  Angeles  to  Honolulu 
over  the  delightful  southern  route, 

-the  balanced  service  afforded  by  the 
companion  luxury  cruisers  of  the 
Pacific,  "City  of  Honolulu"  and  "City 
of  Los  Angeles"  alternating  with  other 
splendidly  serviced  LASSCO  ships. 

To  SEE  Honolulu 

as  one  of  the  world's  smartest  winter  wat- 
ering places,  against  the  background  of 
Hawaii's  springlike  beauty  and  romantic 
charm,  book  now  for  a  January  sailing! 

All-inclusive-Cost  Tours — from  $285,  in- 
cluding Inter-Island  trip  to  Hilo  for  two- 
day  tour  of  Volcanoland. 

For  full   f'tirtinil/irs   tipply   any   lutthnrizcil 
(igint,  or — 


SAN   FRANCISCO 
685   Market  St.  Tel.  DAvcnport  4210 

LOS  ANGELES 
730  So.  Broadway.  Tel.  VAndike  2421 

SAN  DIEGO 
213  E.  Broadway.  Tel.  Main  6348 


Photo— Ed  Leyick.  N.  Y. 

S.  S.  Pennsylvania,  of  the  Panama  Pacific  Line. 
Sturtevant  Equipped. 

Stiirtevant  Equipment — 
Dependable  and  Efficient 

Dependable  and  efficient — that  is  the  rep' 
utation  of  Sturtevant  Marine  Equipment  .  .  . 
a  reputation  gained  over  a  period  of  many 
years  successful  operation  on  all  types  of 
ships.  And  many  times,  operating  under  the 
most  adverse  conditions. 

These  outstanding  performances  are  due  to 
the  high  efficiency,  economical  operation, 
long  service  and  extraordinary  freedom  from 
trouble  that  is  characteristic  of  Sturtevant 
apparatus. 

Sturtevant  Marine  Equipment  is  adapted 
to  all  types  of  ships,  from  small  yachts  to 
great  ocean  liners,  as  well  as,  all  classes  of 
naval  ships.  Our  marine  department  will 
gladly  cooperate  with  you  in  determining  the 
type  of  equipment  to  meet  your  require 
ments. 


B.  F.   STURTEVANT  CO, 

HYDE  PARK,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Phnts  at:  Berkeley,   Cal.  Camden,  N.J.  Frammgham,  Mas 

Gait.   Ontario  Hyde   Park,   Mass.  Sturtevant,    Wis 

Offices   in    Principal   Cities 


Jiirievaii 


I  REO-  US-PAT-  OFF- 
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Modem  Ship  Propulsion,  II 


(Continued   from  PiijJc   2J) 


horsepower  similarly  equipped.  Ac- 
cording to  data  received  from  this 
company  on  the  1800-2800  shaft 
horsepower  class,  the  fuel  consump- 
tion for  all  purposes  is  within  the 
range  quoted  from  Captain  Gate- 
wood's  paper  for  brake  horsepower, 
i.e.,  it  is  somewhat  more  than  the 
lowest  and  considerably  below  the 
highest  figure  given  by  Captain 
Gatewood.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  sea  auxiliary  load  on  these  tank- 
ers is  low,  and  is  taken  from  the 
main  engines.  Steam  plants  of  this 
size  would  be  hard  pressed  indeed 
to  equal  this  performance  even  with 
a  ratio  of  fuel  oil  costs  of  2  to  1  in 
their  favor. 

One  of  the  gains  resulting  from 
the  use  of  electric  transmission  in 
tankers  and  other  classes  of  vessels 
having  a  relatively  large  port  load 
is  the  use  of  part  of  the  main  plant 
for  this  purpose.  This  avoids  the 
investment  in  a  separate  auxiliary 
plant  which  must  be  carried  at  sea 
without  return. 

Certain  classes  of  ships,  such  as 
ferries,  tugs,  and  fireboats,  have 
long  periods  of  idleness,  and  the 
diesel  plant,  therefore,  has  the  dis- 
tinct advantage  of  reducing  the 
standby  losses.  The  electric  drive, 
with  a  multiplicity  of  engine  units, 
adds  a  further  gain  where  the  sche- 
dule, such  as  usually  arises  with 
ferries,  calls  for  reduction  of  speed 
and  power  during  certain  periods. 
This  is,  of  course,  accomplished  by 
shutting  down  some  of  the  units. 

While  mentioning  electric  trans- 
mission for  these  special  types  it 
may  be  well  to  point  out  that  due  to 
its  adjustable  gear  ratio  character- 
istic, the  speed  of  the  propeller  can 
be  adjusted  to  the  work  at  hand,  al- 
lowing the  engines  to  run  at  con- 
stant speed  and  power.  By  "work  at 
hand"  is  meant,  for  example,  in  case 
of  tugs,  different  towing  conditions, 
varying  from  running  light  to  the 
heaviest  tow  or  docking  a  vessel. 
Another  example  is  that  of  a  double 
ended  ferryboat  where  independent 
operation  of  the  two  propellers  may 
be  had  from  the  same  power  plant. 
The  diesel  engine  is  at  present 
handicapped  by  high  first  cost  and 
weight.  The  electric  transmission 
should  prove  to  be  of  assistance  in 
reducing  both  these  items,  as  the 
speeds  of  the  engines  are  increased 
with  improved  designs.  The  elec- 
tric drive  will  allow  the  speed  to  be 
increased  in  a  greater  degree  be- 
cause of  the  use  of  a  multiplicity 


of  smaller  units  and  its  reduction 
gear  characteristic.  In  the  matter 
of  cost,  the  electric  transmission 
will  permit  of  greater  standardiza- 
tion of  unit  sizes  with  the  accom- 
panying economical  manufacturing 
methods. 

No  doubt  it  will  occur  to  some 
readers  that  the  addition  of  the  elec- 
trical equipment  may  offset  the  ex- 
pected gains  in  cost  and  weight.  In 
answer  we  might  say  that  even  with 
present  engine  speeds  this  has  in 
certain  cases  proved  not  to  be  the 
case,  and  with  increasing  speeds 
the  weight  and  cost  of  the  electrical 
apparatus  are  reduced. 

A  further  comment  usually  made 
with  regard  to  electric  drive  is  that 
a  loss  is  encountered  in  transmis- 
sion. Theoretically,  this  loss  is  pres- 
ent to  the  extent  of  12  to  15  per 
cent,  in  diesel  electric  direct-cur- 
rent plants  of  horsepowers  installed 
at  present.  In  actual  operation  as 
covered  by  the  data  previously 
quoted,  this  loss  cannot  be  discov- 
ered when  compared  with  direct 
diesel  drive.  This  is  apparently  due 
to  some  of  the  factors  mentioned  in 


favor  of  electric  transmission,  such 
as  more  uniform  load  factor  and 
angular  velocity  of  the  propeller, 
coupled  also  to  the  fact  that  the 
propeller  speed  may  be  selected  en- 
tirely independent  of  that  of  the 
prime  mover. 

In  closing,  we  make  no  pretense 
at  having  covered  all  phases  of  eco- 
nomical operation  of  ship's  power 
plants;  the  subject  is  so  extensive 
and  involves  so  many  different  fac- 
tors that  each  set  of  conditions  must 
be  individually  studied.  No  single 
paper  could  serve  to  properly  can- 
vass the  entire  field  even  if  all  this 
data   were    available. 

We  wish  to  express  our  apprecia- 
tion of  the  cooperation  extended  by 
The  Atlantic  Refining  Company  of 
Philadelphia, The  Bradley  Transpor- 
tation Company  of  Rogers  City, 
Michigan,  the  International  Mer- 
cantile Marine  Company  of  New 
York,  and  the  British  Thomson- 
Houston  Company  of  Rijgby,  Eng- 
land, in  furnishing  some  of  the  data 
quoted.  It  is  only  by  such  coopera- 
tion between  the  operating  and 
manufacturing  companies  and  their 
combined  efforts  that  the  improve- 
ments discussed  can  be  accom- 
plished. 


Sport  Service 
To  Use  Magneto  Compass 


THE  first  application  of  the 
magneto  compass  to  commer- 
zial  transport  service  was  made 
by  the  Boeing  Air  Transport,  Inc., 
in  its  all-plane  passenger  service 
between  the  Pacific  Coast  and  the 
Great  Lakes,  inaugurated  in  Octo- 
ber. One  of  the  twelve  18-passenger, 
tri-motored  airplanes  was  equipped 
with  such  a  compass  on  the  regular 
run  to  establish  the  value  of  the 
compass  on  long  day  and  night 
flights  through  clear  and  foggy 
weather. 

The  new  transport  service  will 
carry  mail  and  passengers  between 
San  Francisco  and  Chicago  in  20 
hours.  This  is  the  longest  air  line  in 
the  world  and  involves  the  greatest 
variations  in  altitude  and  tempera- 
ture found  in  any  regular  transport 
operations  in  this  country.  The  air- 
planes are  the  largest  transports  in 
regular  long-distance  flight  opera- 
tions in  the  United  States. 

The  magneto  compass  installed  on 
one  of  the  planes  is  a  General 
Electric  product  and  is  a  very  sen- 


sitive and  accurate  direction  indi- 
cating instrument.  It  is  a  remote 
indicating  device,  and  its  chief  ad- 
vantages result  from  the  use  of  pole 
pieces.  These  give  the  directional 
effect  and,  at  the  same  time,  con- 
centrate the  lines  of  force  of  the 
earth's  magnetic  field,  thereby  pro- 
ducing a  denser  field  in  which  to 
operate.  The  older  types  of  remote 
indicating  compasses  involve  the 
use  of  comparatively  large  rotating 
armatures  with  a  large  number  of 
turns;  the  armature  in  the  magneto 
compass  is  about  the  size  of  a  wal- 
nut, with  but  a  few  turns.  The 
average  complete  installation 
weighs  approximately  12  pounds. 


A  group  of  Portland  steamboat 
men  headed  by  Captain  J.  W.  Exon 
have  purchased  three  steamers 
which  they  will  operate  on  the  Col- 
umbia and  Willamette  Rivers  in  a 
general  freight  and  passenger  ser- 
vice. The  vessels  are  the  Telegraph, 
Mvrtle,  and  Dora. 
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holzapfel's  compositions  for  ships'  bottoms 


Used  by  Over  Nine  Hundred  Different  Shipowners. 
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THIS  is  an  aerial  view  of  our  Plant  at  Union  (Union  Co.),  N.  J.,  devoted  exclusively  to  the  manu' 
facture  of  International  (Holzapfels)  Compositions  and  Heavy  Duty  Marine  Paints.  It  is  equipped 
throughout  with  the  most  modern  machinery  and  labor-saving  devices,  including  new  giant  paint 
mills,  oil-fired  varnish  department,  and  pumping  and  metering  systems  for  all  liquids. 
An  extensive  addition  has  recently  been  made  to  the  laboratory  for  the  development  of  "Inter- 
national" products  in  line  with  modern  paint  research. 

All  raw  materials  are  carefully  selected  and  tested,  and  all  processes  of  manufacture  as  well  as  the 
finished  product  are  subjected  to  rigid  inspection  which  effectually  eliminates  any  possibility  of  error 
or  departure  from  the  high  quality  that  has  made  "International"  products  the  standard  for  nearly 
fifty  years. 

We  also  have  factories  in  Austria,  Bra:;il,  Canada,  Denmark,  England,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Spain, 
Norway,  Japan  and  Sweden. 

We  are  prepared  to  meet  your  fullest  rerpiirements 

International  Compositions  Company,  Inc. 

25  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 

Over  300  Agencies  located  in  every  port  of  maritime  consequences  throughout  the  world 
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Los  Angeles  Harbor 


(Continued  from  Page  5) 


make  possible  a  port  in  the  outer  harbor  for  large  deep 
sea  vessels.  The  plans  for  the  development  of  this  outer 
harbor  port  are  well  in  hand.  The  piers  proposed  will  be 
capable  of  berthing  the  largest  vessels  now  afloat,  and 
will  be  directly  approached  from  the  open  sea  by  1000- 
foot  wide  entrances  through  the  breakwater. 

The  shoe-string  strip  harbor!  Fifteen  years  ago  it 
was  a  butt  for  the  jokes  of  all  the  messrooms  afloat. 
Now,  in  that  short  span,  it  has  become  one  of  the  great 
ports  of  the  world. 

When  these  plans  for  the  proposed  outer  harbor  shall 
have  been  completed  the  piers  for  ocean-going  vessels 
at  the  Port  of  Los  Angeles  will  be  as  easy  of  approach 
and  as  safe  as  those  of  any  harbor  in  the  world;  and 
those  who  have  watched  the  development  of  facilities 
in  the  inner  harbor  of  Los  Angeles  are  assured  that  the 
piers  for  the  outer  harbor  will  be  modern  in  their 
design  and  equipment  and  capable  of  taking  care  of 
passengers  and  freight  from  the  largest  seagoing 
vessels  with  great  efficiency  and 
dispatch. 


TRADE  LITERATURE 

Why  You  Should  Use  Flow  Meters 

is  the  title  of  a  new  catalog  issued 
by  The  Brown  Instrument  Company, 
Wayne  and  Roberts  Avenues,  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  catalog  has  a  short  introduc- 
tory explanation  "What  steam  costs 
mean  to  business  profits,"  followed 
by  chapters  explaining  24  ways  in 
which  flow  meters  reduce  steam 
costs.  Each  short  chapter  is  illus- 
trated with  fine  photographs  of  ac- 
tual installations  and  auxiliary  pen 
and  ink  sketches.  The  booklet  is 
very  interesting  and  may  be  ob- 
tained free  of  charge  by  addressing 
the  owner. 


The  three  views  in  Los  Angeles  Harbor  on 
this  page  illustrate:  Above,  an  intercoastal 
freighter  discharging  at  a  Los  Angeles  pier. 
Center  is  a  general  view  of  the  harbor  of 
Los  Angeles  in  1906. 

This  harbor  was  then  known  generally  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  as  the  lumber  schooner 
harbor,  being  even  at  that  time  one  of  the 
big  lumber  harbors  of  the  world. 

Contrast  this  picture  with  the  lower  view 
or  with  the  .lirplane  view  on  Page  4,  and 
you  get  a  graphic  portrayal  of  the  progress 
in  this  great  entr>'  port  of  the  southwest. 
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Glass  Enclosed 
Decks 


SPARKLING  PLATE  GLASS  protects 
this  deck  against  the  elements  and  fur 
nishes  clear  vision  to  the  passengers. 

OPERATING  gear  and  screw  consti- 
tute lifting  and  lowering  mechanism 
unsurpassed  for  simplicity  and  lasting 
qualities. 

NO  springs  used. 


SIMPLE-DURABLE-NON-CORROSIVE 

KEARFOTT  ENGINEERING  COMPANY 

117  Liberty  Street,  New  York 


COMPACT 
^^  ".  FAST 

The  Best  Materials — All  Latest  IniprovenieiUs. 

Why  not  replace  your  old  machines  with  up-to-date  winches? 

A   few    installation:    Malika,    Bienville,    El   Oceano,   Finland,  Kroonland,  Katrina  Luckenbach,  Walter  Luckenbach,  Marne, 
Aisne,  Anaconda,  Eastern  Dawn,  Eastern  Glade,  Imoko,  Vol  unteer,   Independence,   J.   L.   Luckenbach,   Julia   Luckenbach, 

Edward  Luckenbach,  F.  J.  Luckenbach. 

STEERING  GEARS,  WINDLASSES,  CAPSTANS.  BRONZE  PROPELLERS. 

HYDE  WINDLASS  COMPANY.  BATH,  MAINE 
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A  Honolulu  Firm  Which  Takes  for  Its  Slogan  "Wings  for  Hawaii" 


IT  seems  natural  enough  to  tell 
about  flying  ships  in  a  magazine 
devoted  to  swimming  ships,  es- 
pecially flying  ships  which  are  des- 
tined to  make  all  their  flights  over 
salt  water. 

In  the  Hawaiian  Islands  the  Ha- 
waiian Airways  Ltd.  will  begin  re- 
gular passenger  and  express  ser- 
vice between  all  the  principal  is- 
lands of  the  group  about  January  1. 
One  ship,  a  Kreutzer  air  coach,  tri- 
motored  with  Kinnear  K-5's,  has 
been  in  operation  since  November 
1.  This  ship  has  48-foot  wing 
spread  and  carries  five  passengers 
and  the  pilot.  Four  more  of  these 
-ships  have  been  ordered,  chiefly  for 
taxi  service  around  Oahu  and  tramp 
flights  between  the  islands. 

Equipment  for  the  line's  regular 
passenger  service  consists  of  F-10 
Fokkers  tri-motored  with  Wasps. 
All  have  79  feet  6  inches  wing 
spread,  52  feet  fuselage,  and  carry 
14  passengers  and  two  pilots,  be- 
sides 1000  pounds  of  baggage.  One 
of  these  ships  went  into  commission 
late  in  December,  another  soon  af- 
ter, and  additional  ships  of  the  same 
type  as  required.  Daily  services  be- 
tween Oahu  and  Hawaii,  calling  at 
Molokai,  Maui,  and  Lanai,  and  be- 
tween Oahu  and  Kauai  are  planned. 
Hawaiian  Airways  announced 
their  plans  for  commercial  service 
January  14,  1929,  the  first  to  make 
a  definite  move  toward  "wings  for 
Hawaii,"   which    is   its   slogan. 

Encouraged  and  aided  materially 
by  the  Aero  Corporation  of  Califor- 
nia and  the  Standard  Air  Lines 
through  Nathan  Newby  Jr.,  who 
visited  Hawaii  to  assist  in  organiz- 
ing Hawaiian  Airways,  the  company 
received  also  the  backing  of  pro- 
gressive and  influential  business 
men  of  Hawaii  headed  by  G.  Fred 
Bush,  sales  manager  of  the  Hono- 
lulu Iron  Works  Company  and  pre- 
sident of  the  new  corporation.  John 
Mason  Young,  a  leading  structural 
engineer  of  Honolulu,  is  vice-presi- 
dent. Nathan  Newby,  Jr.,  of  Newby 
and  Newby,  Los  Angeles  attorneys, 
and  general  counsel  for  the  Aero 
Corporation  of  California  and  the 
Standard  Air  Lines,  is  also  a  vice- 
president  and  the  mainland  repre- 
sentative. Worth  0.  Aiken,  Honolu- 
lu business  man,  is  treasurer  and 
assistant  manager.  Frank  Burns, 
another  Honolulu  business  man,  is 
secretary     and     traffic     manager. 


Worth  O.  Aiken,  treasurer  and  assistant 
manager,  Hawaiian  Airways,  Ltd. 

Lieutenant-Commander  George  0. 
Noville,  U.S.N.R.,  is  general  mana- 
ger. He  is  nationally  and  internat- 
ionally known  as  a  brilliant  and  in- 
trepid pilot.  He  was  with  Comman- 
der Richard  Byrd  on  the  North  Pole 
and  transatlantic  flights  of  that 
famous  flying  explorer. 

Those,  with  the  following,  make 
up  the  board  of  directors:  Charles 
Eakin,  president.  Union  Air  Lines; 
Thomas   Edwards   of   Los   Angeles, 


and  William  Gibbs  McAdoo,  former 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Pilots  who  have  reported  for  duty 
are  Donald  Cornell,  chief;  George 
Cerveny,  Harvey  Bolton,  and  Dale 
Page.  Several  expert  mechanicians 
are  also  on  duty.  Headed  by  Com- 
mander Noville,  the  general  mana- 
ger, this  flying  personnel  is  said  to 
be  as  fine  as  any  in  commercial 
service  today.  Until  the  big  Fokkers 
go  into  service,  the  pilots  are  tak- 
ing turns  flying  the  Kreutzer,  which 
has  been  in  the  air  almost  con- 
stantly in  response  to  public  de- 
mand for  flights  here  and  there  be- 
tween the  islands  on  pleasure  or 
business.  This  eagerness  of  island- 
ers to  fly  for  business  and  pleasure 
was  somewhat  of  a  surprise  to  the 
management  of  the  new  air  service, 
but  entirely  gratifying. 


G.  Fred  Bush,  president,  Hawaiian 
Airways,  Ltd. 


An  Important  Booklet 

Distances  Between  United  States 
Ports  is  the  title  of  an  important 
handbook  just  issued  by  the  U.  S. 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

This  publication  lists  over  400 
ports  of  the  United  States,  points  on 
inland  waterways,  and  foreign 
ports.  The  tables  give  directly  over 
4500  distances  between  ports  and 
points  on  inland  waterways.  By  a 
short  computation,  requiring  only 
the  addition  of  two  or  three  dis- 
tances to  junction  points,  over  25,- 
000  additional  distances  can  be  as- 
certained. Where  there  is  more 
than  one  usually  travelled  route  be- 
tween two  ports,  either  the  dis- 
tances by  the  various  routes  are 
given  or  junction  points  are  provid- 
ed so  that  such  distances  can  be 
easily  computed. 

Distances  to  fishing  banks  off  the 
coast  of  New  England,  and  plates 
showing  the  ports  listed  and  the 
generalized  routes  along  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Gulf  coasts  are  included  in 
the  publication. 

Other  features  of  this  publica- 
tio!i  are  distance  time-table,  giving 
the  times  required  to  run  various 
distances  at  different  speeds, 
plates  showing  the  ports  listed  and 
generalized  routes. 

Copies  may  be  purchased  from 
any  office  of  the  Coast  &  Geodetic 
Surve.v,  or  from  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Washington,  D.C. 
Price  10  cents. 
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ANOTHER 

NEW 

WINTON 
DIESEL 


m~ 


THIS  latest  Winion-Diesel,  Model  163-6,  is  a  six-cylinder,  airless  injection, 
direct-reversible  Diesel,  with  14"  bore,  18"  stroke,  developing  430  h.p.  at 
275  r.p.m.  Design  incorporates  the  important,  exclusive  refinements  of  the 
500  h.p.  and  1100  h.p.  units,  announced  recently,  which  have  been  characterized 
as  "the  smoothest-performing  Diesels  developed  up  to  the  present."  Exceptionally 
powerful.  Conservatively  rated.  Quieter,  smoother,  cleaner,  more  economical,  A 
compact,  rugged  power  plant  of  advanced  design.  Control  is  simple  and  handy. 
Overall  length,  19  feet,  6  inches.  Overall  height,  9  feet,  6  inches.  Overall  width,  5 
feet,  2  inches.  Center  of  shaft  to  bottom  of  base,  27J/2  inches.  Weight  60,000  lbs. 

The  Winton  Engine  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


ISHERWOOD 

COMBINATION 

SYSTEM 

Undoubtedly  the  IDEAL  CONSTRUCTION 
for  FREIGHT  8C  PASSENGER  LINERS 

(In  a  vessel  of  this  type,  deep  transverses  are  recommended  for 
hold  construction,  but  are  not  essential.) 

Correct  Disposition  of  Longitudinal  Material 

Elimination  of  Local  Weaknesses 

Increased  Strength 

Increased  Deadweight 

Reduced  Vibration 

Reduced  Cost  of  Maintenance 

Simplicity  of  construction 


Sectional  view  of  Interior  of  760  ft.  Passenger  Liner  designed  on       shipowners 
the  Isherwood  Combination  System. 


:o  specify  that   plans  and   structural  arrangements 
should  be  approved  by 


SIR  JOSEPH  W.  ISHERWOOD  6f  CO.  Ltd. 


4  LLOYD'S  AVENUE 
LONDON,  E.C.3. 


17  BATTERY  PLACE 
NEW  YORK,  U.S.A. 
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Within  the 
Port  of  New  York 

ROUNDING  out  a  Service  that,  in  some  of 
.  its  several  Units,  has  served  the  Port 
of  New  York  since  I860,  Todd,  with  facili- 
ties and  equipment  that  has  more  than  kept 
pace  with  the  needs  of  the  Port,  now  brings 
to  marine  owners  and  operators,  at  its 
Robins  plant  in  Erie  Basin,  the  largest  Dry 
Dock  in  the  Harbor,  capable  of  handling 
vessels  up  to  731  feet  in  length. 

The  all -complete  Service  of  Todd  em- 
braces every  phase  of  marine  work  in  all 
operations  effecting  repair,  conversion  and 
reconditioning. 

Todd  Service  is  alivays  available — day  or  night 

TODD  SHIPYARDS  CORPORATION 

25  Broadway,  New  York 


Robins  Dry  Dock  &. 

Repair  Co. 

Erie  Basin, 

Brooklyn,  N.  V. 

Tietjen  &  Lan^  Dry 

Dock  Co. 

Hoboken,  N.  J. 

1o.ld  ShipbuildinK&Dry 
Dock  Co.,  Inc. 
Mobile,  Ala. 


Todd  Dry  Dock  Engi- 
neering &  Repair  Corp, 
Brooklyn.  N.  !', 
Todd  Engineering  Dry 
Dock  &  Repair  Co, 
New  Orleans,  La. 


Todd  Dry  Docks 
Harbor  Island.  Si 


LARGEST  DRY  DOCK 


24  Floating  Dry  Docks 

2  Graving  Docks 

3  Shipways 

Todd  Fuel  Oil 
Burning  Systems 

Todd  Unit  System  of 
Burning  Pulverized  Fuel 


Ai.  S.  Sat/nii/a  in 
the  new  Todd  dock 


IN  NEW  YORK  HARBOR 
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400  H.P.,  6  Cylinder,  Direct  Reversible  Diesel  Engine.    Engines  of  this  type  and  size  selected  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries  for  installation  in  the  "Penguin,"  and  by  the  San  Diego  tuna  fish 
boat  owners  for  the  "Navigator"  and  "San  Joao." 


The  UNION  Patented  Diesel  engine 
fuel  control  prevents  power  loss  and 
excessive  wear.  The  overhead  camshaft 
construction  of  UNION  engines 
means  uniform  distribution  of  fuel  to 
all  cylinders,  lower  maximum  pressures, 
clearer  exhaust,  quieter  operation,  and 
fewer  parts. 


Union  Diesel  Engine  Co. 


Forty-Fifth  Year 
OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA,  U.S.A. 


Tfie  Malolo  in  a  Tropical  Setting 


Matson  Navigation  Company's  speed  queen  of  the  Pacific  is  here  shown  in  the 

beautiful  harbor  of  Pagopago,  American  Samoa,  against  a  background  of 

tropical  verdure.     The  Malolo  recently  completed  a  tour  round  the 

Pacific,  carrying  325  American  apostles  of  good  will. 
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!$hip  via  Pacific -Argentine -Brazil  Line 

( IT.  s.  Mail  Steamers) 

The  only  American  steamship  line  with  direct  service 

from  the  west  coast  of  North  America  to  the 

east  coast  of  South  America 


OAILINGS  from  Puget  Sound,  Columbia  River,  San 
Francisco  Bay  and  Southern  California  Ports  every 
twenty  days.  Refrigerator  space  for  perishable  cargoes. 
Our  own  representatives  have  visited  every  country  at 
which  we  call  and  any  McCormick  agent  can  give  first- 
hand, reliable  information  about  market  opportunities 
for  American  products. 

Firms  interested  in  developing  markets  on  the  east  coast  of 
South  America  can  learn  something  to  their  special  advan- 
tage by  writing  direct  to  Foreign  Department,  McCormick 
Steamship  Company,  215  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Eliminate  Worry— Ship  via  McCormick  .  .  .  Four  Fleets— 80,000  Miles  of  Service 

•♦+ii':'e+*- 

Pat'if ie  Cuast^vise  Pafific-Ar;;><>iiiin<'-IKruxil  Liue 

Regular  Inlorcoastal  Pa«>ific-1%'4'!«t  liitli<>!«-«lafksonville 

Orient-Klaveness  Line 


Market  St.  Pier 
(LAkeside  3146) 

Los  Angeles 


Me  CormicRv^Steamskip  Company 


Portland 

Seattle 

Tacoma 

Vancouver,  B.  c. 
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'HILE  we  are  congratulating  ourselves  on  the 
advance  of  the  United  States  in  relative  posi- 
tion among  the  world's  shipbuilding  nations, 
it  would  be  well  to  take  a  world  view  of  the  shipbuilding 
industry  as  depicted  in  the  compilations  of  that  great 
shipping  compiler — Lloyd's  Register. 

The  quarterly  report  for  the  quarter  ending  December 
31,  1929,  shows  that  3,110,000  gross  tons  of  vessels  100 
gross  tons  or  over  were  under  construction  in  the  ship- 
yards of  the  world.  Of  this  tonnage.  United  States  had 
179,062  gross  tons,  which  places  us  fifth  among  the 
world's  shipbuilders.  On  December  31,  1928,  we  had 
47,949  tons,  or  tenth  place.  The  outlook  for  1930  is 
reasonably  optimistic  and  we  probably  will  arrive  at 
December  31  with  our  relative  position  somewhat  im- 
proved. 

However,  when  we  look  at  tonnage  building  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  this  fifth  place  does  not  mean  so 
much.  On  December  31,  1929,  British  shipyards  had 
1,560,054  gross  tons,  or  over  half  of  the  world's  ship- 
building, and  this  huge  volume  of  work  occupies  less 
than  30  per  cent,  of  the  shipbuilding  ways  available. 

Next  in  order  come  Germany,  Holland,  and  Japan. 

Costs  are  expected  to  be  higher  in  British  shipyards 
in  1930  on  account  of  adjustments  in  wage  scales.  Ship- 
builders there  and  on  the  continent  all  declare  that  they 
are  not  making  an  adequate  profit  in  the  present  highly 
competitive  market.  Both  in  Britain  and  in  Holland  and 
Germany  there  are  movements  on  foot  to  rationalize  the 
shipbuilding  industry  with  the  approval  and  assistance 
of  the  government.  This  would  mean  a  merging  of  small 
and  large  shipyards,  a  writing  off  the  books  of  much 
equipment,  and  a  dismantling  of  many  shipbuilding 
ways. 

Should  this  program  be  brought  to  a  successful  con- 
summation, shipbuilding  in  Europe  will  not  be  quite  so 
attractive  to  outside  capital,  and  some  American  orders 
that  are  now  looking  in  that  direction  may  prefer  to 
stay  at  home. 

A ?iierican-oune(l   ships    l/iidt   in   American   ship- 
yards and  manned  hy  American  citizens 

for  A  III  erica's  overseas  trade. 


Maritime  Legislation 

jONGRESS  is  still  feeling  kindly  toward  the  mer- 
chant marine  and  is  ironing  out  the  rough  spots 
in  the  Jones-White  Bill  as  these  are  discovered  by 
the  Shipping  Board,  the  Po.stmaster-General,  and  the 
Inter-departmental  Committee  on  Postal  Subvention. 
While  much  impatient  verbiage  is  being  spread  in  vari- 
ous quarters  over  the  delay  in  granting  mail  contracts, 
substantial  progress  has  been  made  and  considerable 
shipping  and  shipbuilding  activity  has  resulted,  with 
promise  of  much  more  in  the  near  future. 


There  are,  of  course,  many  very  difficult  angles  to 
be  avoided  or  surmounted  in  arriving  at  equitable  terms 
for  any  ordinary  ten-year  contract  involving  millions  in 
cash  and  credit.  When  on  top  of  the  ordinary  hazards 
of  business  are  superimposed  the  uncertainties  of  for- 
eign trade  futures,  the  deviations  of  politics,  and  the 
entanglements  of  official  red  tape,  then  these  difficul- 
ties pile  up  in  geometric  ratio.  "Watchful  patience" 
would  seem  to  be  the  watchword  just  now  for  the  friends 
of  an  American  merchant  marine  in  foreign  trade. 


"Thousands  of  barnacles  small  and  great  cliii/j  to 

the  jolly  old  Ship  of  State.     So  do  not  he  cross 

if  she  seems  to  craicl.      The  wonder  ik  that  she 

goes  at  all." 

Waterfront  Cooperation 

URING  the  past  two  years  the  spirit  and  the  ap- 
I plication  of  cooperation  have  been  growing  very 
rapidly  on  the  waterfronts  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
This  is  due  largely  to  the  educational  influence  of  the 
safety  program  for  waterfront  workers  which  has  now 
been  made  coastwise  through  a  cooperative  effort  un- 
paralleled in  waterfront  experience  here  or  elsewhere. 

The  most  recent  manifestation  of  this  cooperative 
spirit  is  the  Traffic  Study  of  San  Francisco's  Embarca- 
dero  now  being  prosecuted  under  the  joint  auspices  of 
the  Board  of  State  Harbor  Commissioners,  the  Pacific 
American  Steamship  Association,  the  Shipowners'  As- 
sociation of  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  San  Francisco 
Police  Department,  the  Waterfront  Employers'  Union, 
and  the  San  Francisco  Traffic  Survey  Committee.  A 
special  waterfront  committee  was  appointed  consisting 
of  Captain  Chas.  W.  Saunders  of  Matson  Navigation 
Company;  F.  J.  O'Connor,  manager  of  the  Donovan 
Lumber  Company;  J.  P.  Potter,  vice-president  in  charge 
of  operations  of  the  Key  System  Transit  Company;  W. 
P.  Bannister,  operating  manager  of  the  Pacific  Steam- 
ship Company;  Captain  Charles  Goff,  Police  Depart- 
ment Traffic  Bureau;  C.  King,  assistant  to  vice-presi- 
dent, Dollar  Steamship  Company;  Captain  W  J. 
Peterson,  manager  Waterfront  Employers'  Union;  M. 
J.  Wright,  Pacific  Coast  manager,  Luckenbach  Steam- 
ship Company;  Frank  G.  White,  chief  engineer  of  the 
Harbor  Board;  Carl  F.  Fennema,  assistant  to  general 
manager  of  Southern  Pacific-Golden  Gate  Ferries,  Ltd. ; 
Charles  F.  Wheeler,  vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager, McCormick  Steamship  Co.;  E.  L.  McCormick, 
vice-president  and  operating  manager,  Williams, 
Dimond  &  Co. 

This  strong  committee  is  giving  every  possible  as- 
sistance to  the  Traffic  Survey  Committee  whose 
engineers  will  make  the  study.  Charles  Wheeler  has 
been  appointed  permanent  chairman. 

This  study  will  begin  with  a  comprehensive  count 
of  the  vehicular  traffic  flow  to  and  from  all  piers  at 
various  points  on   the  Embarcadero  and  at  all  street 
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Johti-.  C  1{phlfs 

As  the  executive  head  of  the  Mcirine  Depaytnieut.   Staudard   Oil  Company 

(Ccdij.),  operating  the  largest  fleet  of  tankers  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  John 

Rohlfs  finds  time  to  preside  over  the  activities  of  the  Pacific  American 

Steamship  Association  and  of  the  Marine  Department  of  the  San 

Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce.     In  his  leisure  moments 

he  manages  to  bring  home  quite  a  few  trophies  in 

ten>iis  and  golf. 


February 

corners.  This  count  will  be  made  on  February  4,  which 
is  predicted  to  be  a  rather  heavy  freight  movement  day. 
The  count  will  be  studied  and  various  analyses  made 
to  check  origin  and  destination  of  the  truck  traffic  and 
of  the  pedestrian  traffic.  When  this  study  is  completed 
the  results  will  be  applied  in  redesigning  the  surface 
of  the  Embarcadero  so  as  to  expedite  flow  of  traffic 
in  proper  lanes  and  zones,  thereby  increasing  facility 
of  flow  and  at  the  same  time  insuring  greater  safety 
both  for  vehicle  and  for  pedestrian. 


Progress  of  Radio  Communi- 


cation in  1929 


By  W.  A.  Winterbottom, 
Vice-President,  R.C.A.  Communications,  Inc. 

THE  first  ten  months  of  the  past  year  showed  an 
increase  of  25  per  cent,  in  transoceanic  radio  mes- 
sages over  the  preceding  year,  while  the  months 
of  November  and  December  brought  an  increase  due 
to  the  interruption  of  transatlantic  cables  of  more  than 
50  per  cent. 

On  the  first  of  January,  1929,  the  Radio  Corporation 
of  America  were  operating  radio  telegraph  circuits  to 
Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Norway.  Swe- 
den, Poland,  Holland,  Belgium,  Turkey,  Brazil,  Colom- 
bia, Venezuela,  Porto  Rico,  Dutch  Guiana,  China, 
Japan,  the  Philippines,  Dutch  East  Indies.  French 
Indo-China,  Dutch  West  Indies  (Curacao),  Argentina, 
Canada,  Cuba,  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  Liberia.  During 
the  year  new  circuits  were  established  to  Fiji  Islands, 
Spain,  Syria,  and  Costa  Rica. 

The  year  1929  also  saw  the  establishment  of  the 
company's  first  domestic  radio  circuit.  This  was  opened 
on  May  15  between  New  York  and  San  Francisco.  Be- 
sides the  direct  circuits  two  important  relay  e.xten- 
sions  were  set  up.  A  service  was  established  to  Albert- 
ville,  Belgian  Congo,  by  way  of  Brussels. 

From  Manila,  with  which  San  Francisco  operates 
directly,  extensions  were  set  up  to  a  number  of  islands 
in  the  Philippine  group  and  to  the  Asiatic  continent. 
Circuits  were  established  from  Manila  to  Hong  Kong 
and  Shanghai  in  China;  Osaka  in  Japan;  Java,  Dutch 
East  Indies;  Bangkok,  Siam;  and  Saigon,  Frerch  Indo- 
China.  In  addition  to  these  new  circuits,  eight  feeder 
stations  were  established  on  islands  of  the  Philippine 
Group. 

In  its  competition  with  the  cables,  radio  during  the 
past  year  continued  to  bring  reductions  in  rates.  The 
ordinary  rates  to  Japan  were  reduced  five  cents  per 
word  and  a  deferred  press  rate  between  these  two 
countries  was  established  at  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent, 
under  the  previous  press  rate. 

Technical   Developments 

There  was  a  constantly  growing  use  for  short  wave 
directional  antenna  systems  during  the  year.  Diversity 
reception  was  found  to  be  the  key  to  solving  the  prob- 
lem of  fading.  The  development  of  diversity  reception 
not  only  increased  uniform  reliability  but  also  has 
brought  greater  speed  of  operation.  Another  great 
forward  step  of  the  year  was  the  increased  use  of 
directional  antenna.  During  the  year,  practically  all 
transmission  of  transoceanic  signals  was  transferred 
to  directional  systems.  Short  wave  development  has 
brought  not  only  economy  of  apparatus  but  also  econ- 
omy of  power.  Transoceanic  service  is  now  maintained 
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on  the  short  wave  circuits  with  one-tenth  the  power  re- 
quired ten  years  ago. 

Plans  For  1930 
New  direct  circuits  which  will  be  opened  during  the 
year  1930  will  extend  the  R.C.A.  radio  network  to  China, 
Russia,  Czechoslavakia,  and  Chile. 


N  the  issue  of  Pacific  Marine  Review  for  February, 
1905,  there  appeared  the  following  interesting  items: 


"The  Philippine  Commission  in  its  annual  report 
recommends  'That  the  application  of  the  United  States 
coastwise  laws  to  the  trade  between  the  Philippines 
and  the  mainland  of  the  United  States  be  postponed  by 
Congressional  action  until  July  1,  1909,  or,  in  the  alter- 
native, that  the  coastwise  laws  of  the  United  States 
be  made  not  applicable  to  the  trade  between  the  islands 
and  the  United  States  except  with  a  proviso  or  condi- 
tion that  the  rates  upon  imports  from  the  Philippines 
into  the  United  States  shall  not  be  in  excess  of  25  per 
cent,  of  the  Dingley  Tariff  rates.'  This  sustains  our 
contention  in  May  last  that  a  determined  effort  would 
be  made  by  the  former  governor  and  the  foreign  ele- 
ment dominating  the  Philippines  to  indefinitely  sus- 
pend the  extension  of  the  coastwise  laws  which  is  sup- 
posed to  go  into  effect  July  1,  1906.  Wake  up.  Pacific 
Coast,  and  claim  your  rightful  privileges!" 


The  Postmaster  General  of  Canada  was  endeavoring 
to  arrange  a  joint  subsidy  with  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment for  the  maintenance  of  monthly  sailings  of  steam- 
ships on  the  Atlantic  and  on  the  Pacific  so  as  to  make 
an  intercoasal  Canadian-Mexican  service. 


The  San  Francisco  and  Portland  Steamship  Com- 
pany's coastwise  passenger  and  freight  steamer  George 
W.  Elder  ran  ashore  in  the  Columbia  River  and  was 
abandoned  to  the  underwriters  by  her  owners.  She 
was  insured  for  $110,000. 


Holt  &  Co.  contracted  for  four  new  twin-screw 
steamers  for  the  Orient-Pacific  trade.  These  vessels 
were  510  feet  long  over-all.  58  feet  beam,  18,000  mea- 
surement tons  capacity.  One  important  improvement, 
said  to  be  the  first  time  installed,  was  double  derrick 
posts  abreast  at  each  hatch  in  place  of  masts.  Another 
was  the  elimination  of  stanchions  in  holds. 

The  Alaska  Steamship  Company  announced  its  inten- 
tion of  building  a  17-knot  freight  and  passenger  steam- 
er with  4-cylinder,  triple  expansion  engine  built  by 
Heffernan  of  Seattle,  23  by  45  by  2-45  by  36  inches, 
with  steam  at  190  pounds  generated  in  four  12  by  12 
Scotch  marine  boilers,  oil  burning.  With  complete 
electric  lighting  plant  installed  by  General  Electric 
Company,  complete  mechanical  refrigeration  plant,  ex- 
tensive cargo  handling  machinery,  and  all  modern  con- 
veniences, she  was  to  cost  about  $300,000.  (Happy 
Days.) 


The  Standard  Oil  Company  was  constructing  a  bunk- 
er storage  plant  with  1,500,000  gallons  capacity  at  Ta- 
coma  and  the  Union  Oil  Company  of  California  was 
erecting  a  40,000  gallon  capacity  fuel  oil  bunker  tank 
at  Seattle. 
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Pacific  Coast  Shippimi 


A  Few  Reasons  for  the  World-wide  Interest  in  the  Marine  Trade  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  Some  Trends  in  the  Development  Thereof 

MERCHANT  marine  shipping  is  probably  the 
leading  business  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Its  di- 
rect annual  operating  expenditures  in  Pacific 
Coast  ports  will  reach  a  total  of  over  $250,000,000.  Its 
indirect  expenditures  are  also  tremendous.  Pacific 
Coast  shipping  is  growing  very  rapidly.  During  the 
past  ten  years  it  has  outdistanced  the  most  optimistic 
forecasts  of  the  prophets. 

In  total  volume  of  cargo  handled,  San  Francisco  is 
the  second  seaport  in  the  United  States,  with  New  York 
leading.  New  York,  of  course,  is  in  a  class  by  itself, 
with  62,000,000  tons  last  year,  according  to  Shipping 
Board  figures.  San  Francisco  has  26,000,000  tons  and 
Los  Angeles  comes  third  with  23,000,000  tons.  During 
the  calender  year  of  1928,  United  States  Pacific  Coast 
ports  handled  83,000,000  long  tons  of  cargo,  or  28  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  seaport  tonnage  of  the  United  States. 
In  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1929,  the  Pacific  Coast 
ports  handled  560,000  seagoing  passengers,  or  23  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  seaport  passenger  business  of  the 
United  States. 

In  many  lines  of  Pacific  Coast  products  and  Pacific 
Coa.st  needs,  the  advantages  of  water  shipment  are  only 
beginning  to  impress  shippers,  and  there  are  great  pos- 
sibilities for  tremendous  further  expansion  in  cargo 
volume.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  the  great  shipping 
executives  of  the  world  have  been  for  some  years,  and 
are  still,  concentrating  on  the  West  Coast  of  North 
America.  In  consequence  of  this  condition,  Pacific 
Coast  shippers  are  at  present  enjoying  very  low  cargo 
rates  on  many  routes  and  there  is  abundance  of  space 
available  for  cargo  offered. 

This  competition,  with  its  resultant  abundance  of 
seagoing  tonnage,  has  initiated  several  trends  in  the 
evolution  of  Pacific  Coast  shipping. 

First:  Regular  cargo  or  combination  liners  are  ab- 


Up  to  comparatively  recent  years  the  bulk 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  foreign  trade  cargoes 
were  carried  in  sailing  ships.  These  beautiful 
white-winged  argosies  are  fast  disappearing 
from  this  as  from  all  other  oceans.  The  pic- 
ture above  shows  a  fine  "shipentine",  or 
four-masted  bark,  being  towed  into  Vancou- 
ver harbor  to  be  converted  into  a  log  barge. 
She  is  the  old  German  steel  ship  Walkure, 
now  the  William  Dolkr. 


At  the  left,  Matson  liner  Malolo  is  shown 
at  the  Kowloon  Dock,  Hong  Kong,  on  her 
recent  round  the  Pacific  cruise. 
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sorbing  much  of  the  seasonal  trade  that  formerly  went 
in  tramps. 

Second:  Ship  operators  are  being  forced  to  build  lar- 
ger, faster,  and  better  ships  with  more  economical  pro- 
pulsion machinery  and  more  efficient  cargo  handling 
equipment. 

Third:  Ship  operators  are  being  forced  to  give  much 
service  not  included  in  their  ordinary  obligations  as 
common  carriers  under  the  bill  of  lading. 

These  trends  are  all  being  accepted  as  part  of  the 
day's  work  because  ship  operators  have  faith  in  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  know  that  its  growth  and  develop- 
ment agriculturally  and  industrially  will  soon  overtake 
the  ship  tonnage  and  bring  normality  to  the  cargo  car- 
rying trade.  Therefore  they  are  building  for  the  future 
with  confidence. 

The  problem  of  terminal  management  looms  large  in 
all  shipping  operations.  From  35  to  45  per  cent,  of  the 
expense  defrayed  out  of  freight  revenues  is  spent  on 
the  terminals.  Good  terminal  operation  is  therefore 
even  more  important  to  the  stockholders  of  a  ship- 
operating  corporation  than  is  fuel  economy  in  the 
engine  rooms  of  its  ships.  The  total  fuel  cost  on  any 
steamship  is  less  than  one-third  the  terminal  cost  and 
in  some  cases  it  is  less  than  one  -  fourth.  On  the 
Pacific  Coast  many  steamship  companies  are  realizing 
these  facts  very  keenly;  and  in  connection  with  the 
movement  for  safety  of  working  conditions  on  the  piers 
of  Pacific  Coast  ports  considerable  engineering  re- 
search is  being  had  into  various  phases  of  terminal 
operation.  This  work  is  already  bearing  fruit  in  the 
way  of  lower  costs  on  the  terminals  and  better  service 
for  both  ship  and  shipper.  Incidentally,  this  work,  as 
it  is  being  carried  out  at  Pacific  Coast  ports,  is  pioneer 
work  and  is  paving  the  way  for  similar  advance  move- 
ments at  ports  on  the  other  coasts  of  the  United  States 
and  also  at  foreign  ports. 

A  Japanese  View 

The  shipowners  of  Japan,  the  shipowners  of  practi- 
cally every  maritime  nation  in  Europe,  and  the  ship- 
owners of  the  United  States  are  all  busy  putting 
their  fleets  in  order  so  that  they  may  compete  for  Pa- 
cific trade.  In  a  special  issue  of  the  Japan  Chronicle, 
issued  to  celebrate  the  completion  of  the  Nippon  Yusen 
Kaisha  motor  passenger  liner  Asama  Maru,  Kenkichi 
Kagami  of  the  Nippon  Yusen  company  has  a  very  com- 
prehensive and  trenchant  article  on  Transpacific  Ships 
and  Shipping,  from  which  we  quote  the  following: — 

"It  is  admitted  by  thinkers  as  well  as  practical  men 
that  the  day  when  the  Atlantic  was  the  main  subject 
of  economic  consideration  in  trade  is  gone,  and  that  it 
is  the  Pacific  which  occupies  the  attention  of  the  econ- 
omic world.  The  increase  in  commerce  between  the  Far 
Eastern  Countries  and  the  North  Pacific  littoral  of 
America  has  been  phenomenal  since  the  close  of  the 
great  European  war. 

If  the  figures  of  Japan's  pre-war  trade  with  the 
United  States  and  Canada  be  compared  with  the  offi- 
cial i-eturns  for  1928,  the  exports  will  be  seen  to  have 
increased  425  per  cent,  and  imports  700  per  cent.  Such 
an  amazing  increase  is  perhaps  unparalleled  in  history. 

Japan's  trade  with  North  America  comprised  37^2 
per  cent,  of  her  total  foreign  trade  in  1928.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  on  one  hand,  North  America  is  an  import- 
ant supporter  of  Jananese  industry,  and  that  Japan  is 
no  mean  customer  for  North  American  goods,  a  clear 
demonstration  of  their  growing  economic  interdepen- 
dence which  is  a  vital  incentive  to  peaceful  relations. 


Four  views  in  transpacific  ports.  Top  to  bottom:  Chinese  junks  and 

European   steamers   in    the   harbor   of   Hong   Kong.    River   scene   at 

Singapore.  Crowd  on  the  dock  at  Fremantle,  Australia,  to  welcome 

the  Malolo.  Rice  fields  on  Kaui,  Hawaii,  with  har'oor  beyond. 
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One  of  the  major 
trends  in  the  deve- 
lopment of  Ameri- 
can privately  owned 
Pacific  Coast  ship- 
ping is  the  evolution, 
of  large  fleets  of 
public  carriers  from 
small  ventures  in 
marine  transporta- 
tion of  commodities 
owned  or  controlled 
by  the  owners  of  the 
fleet.  A  striking  ex- 
ample of  this  is  the 
Grace  Shipping  Ser- 
vices evolved  from 
the  operations  of 
W.  R.  Grace  8C  Co. 
on  the  West  coast 
of  South  America. 
The  four  fleets  now 
operated  by  th  i  s 
company  out  of 
New  York,  New 
Orleans  and  San 
Francisco  comprise 
one  of  the  largest 
privately  owned 
shipping  servic:s  in 
the  American  mer- 
chant marine. 
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Further,  the  expansion  of  trade  between  Eastern 
Asia,  including  Japan,  China,  and  the  Philippines,  and 
the  United  States  and  Canada  can  be  proved  by  the  fact 
that  the  gross  tonnage  of  liners  of  various  national 
flags  engaged  in  regular  service  in  the  North  Pacific 
previous  to  the  Great  War  was  325,000  and  it  is  now 
1,500,000,  an  increase  of  480  per  cent.  In  addition  to 
this  large  fleet  of  vessels,  there  is  a  larger  number  of 
tramp  vessels  trading  across  the  Pacific  of  which  the 
Japanese  flagged  ships  alone  amount  to  500,000  tons. 

As  regards  the  number  of  passengers  crossing  the 
Pacific  between  Japan  and  America,  the  number  of 
emigrants  hence  is  limited  due  to  voluntary  restrictions 
placed  on  them  by  the  Japanese  Government  more  than 
twenty  years  ago,  and  other  restrictions.  Since  the 
close  of  the  Great  War,  however,  travel  for  business 
and  pleasure  has  increased  in  leaps  and  bounds,  and 
now  between  70,000  and  80,000  persons  cross  the  Paci- 
fic annually. 

Such  an  increase  in  commerce  and  passenger  traffic 
is,  needless  to  say,  due  to  the  recent  industrial  and 
commercial  ascendancy  of  the  United  States;  the  great 


Constant  improvement  is  the  demand  on 
Pacific  Coast  operators.  We  illustrate  here 
the  enlarged,  redecorated  public  rooms  re- 
cently completed  on  the  steamship  City  of 
Los  Angeles,  operated  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Steamship  Company  in  the  Los  Angeles- 
Honolulu  service. 

Above  is  shown  the  first-class  entrance 
.Tnd   main   stairway   well. 

At  left  is  the  new  first-class  dining  saloon. 

Below  is  the  improved  vessel  hersslf. 
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expansion  in  Canada's  pi'oduction  of  foodstuffs  and 
her  rich  natural  resources;  Japan's  efforts  to  become 
one  of  the  world's  industrial  and  commercial  nations; 
and  the  development  and  exploitation  of  the  resources 
of  the  Philippines  and  that  vicinity,  not  to  speak  of  the 
continued  practical  demonstration  by  China  that  she 
is  a  great  buyer  and  supplier.  All  these  countries,  being 
in  different  stages  of  development,  the  potential  Paci- 
fic trade  may  safely  be  said  to  be  practically  un- 
bounded." 

Direct  European  Trade 

Another  phase  of  Pacific  Coast  trade  that  is  enjoy- 
ing remarkable  expansion  is  the  direct  trade  with  Eu- 
rope through  the  Panama  Canal.  Commenting  on  this 
expansion,  R.  M.  Stephenson,  chief  of  the  European 
Section,  Department  of  Commerce,  in  a  report  issued 
January  6,  1930,  gives  some  statistics: 

"The  share  of  Europe  in  the  exports  from  the  Paci- 
fic coast  customs  districts  is  shown  to  have  increased 
from  19  per  cent,  in  1914  to  34  per  cent,  in  1928,  and 
these  are  the  only  districts  which  have  increased  their 
exports  to  Europe  more  rapidly  than  their  total  exports. 

Exports  to  Europe  from  Los  Angeles  harbor  have 
shown  a  larger  increase  since  1914  than  those  from  any 
other  district  in  the  United  States,  although  the  gains 
for  all  Pacific  Coast  districts  have  been  exceptionally 
large. 

San  Francisco  is  ranked  first  of  Pacific  districts 
in  value  of  shipments  to  Europe  in  1928  with  $69,900,- 
000.  Washington  is  placed  second,  with  $49,900,000, 
followed  by  Los  Angeles,  $43,900,000,  and  Oregon, 
$31,300,000." 

The  fourteen-year  gain  given  here  has  largely  mat- 
erialized during  the  past  five  years;  so  that  trade  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  ports  of  the  United  States  direct  with 
Europe  is  roughly  $200,000,000  per  annum  at  the  pres- 
ent time  and  is  expanding  very  rapidly. 

This  trade  is  largely  in  foreign  bottoms.  Sweden,  Nor- 
way, Holland,  Denmark,  Germany,  Great  Britain, 
France.  Italy  each  has  one  or  more  lines  in  this  service 
and  all  of  these  lines  are  operating  modern,  fast  freight 
and  passenger  liners  running  from  14  to  16  knots 
speed  carrying  from  25  to  60  first-class  passengers, 
and  from  eight  to  twelve  thousand  tons  of  freight. 
Nearly  all  of  these  vessels  are  equipped  to  handle  per- 


Our  British  Columbia  neighbors  are  very 
busy  these  days  improving  their  transpacific 
and  coastwise  fleets.  Herewith  is  shown  the 
Empress  of  Canada,  recently  added  to  the 
transpacific  service  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.  This  firm  has  recently 
launched  in  a  British  shipyard  the  Empress 
of  Japan,  which  will  be  on  a  transpacifc  run 
early  in  1931,  and  from  all  accounts  will  be 
the  largest  and  speediest  vessel  on  that  run. 
Both  the  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships  and 
the  Canadian  National  Steamship  Lines  are 
adding  several  new,  modern,  first-class 
steamers  to  their  coastwise  fleets. 


ishable  products  in  refrigerated  holds,  especially  de- 
signed and  fitted  for  the  carriage  of  Pacific  Coast 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Some  idea  of  the  rapid  growth  in  volume  of  shipping 
on  this  route  may  be  gained  from  a  comparison  between 
the  status  as  of  1920  and  the  condition  to-day.  In  1920 
four  lines  were  covering  this  trade,  one  under  Ameri- 
can flag,  three  foreign.  Sailings  were  infrequent  and 
the  route  was  considered  rather  experimental.  To-day 
there  are  sixteen  lines,  one  American  and  15  foreign, 
with  110  vessels.  Sixty  of  these  ships  are  equipped 
with  cargo  refrigeration  facilities  and  their  combined 
capacity  for  refrigerated  cargo  at  one  sailing  is  up- 
wards of  160,000  tons. 

In  addition  to  this  huge  fleet,  many  of  these  lines 
have  additional  vessels  on  order.  The  French  Line,  for 
instance,  has  recently  contracted  for  six  more  freight 
and  passenger  liners  to  augment  the  four  vessels  just 
now  entering  the  service. 

American  Pacific  Services 

During  the  past  year  several  very  important  events 
have  enlivened  our  own  participation  in  the  shipping 
activities  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  re-establishment  of  direct  shipping  route  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  the  Philippines  by  the  Matson 
Navigation  Company  is  a  development  having  great 
promise  of  import  and  far-reaching  results  and  is 
especially  significant  in  connection  with  the  present 
indications  at  Washington,  where  a  bill  is  now  pend- 
ing in  Congress  that,  if  passed,  will  transfer  the  trans- 
port business  to  private  lines.  Trade  with  the  Philip- 
pines, already  large,  is  capable  of  tremendous  expan- 
sion. 

Another  recent  development  of  importance  was  the 
taking  over  by  the  Matson  Navigation  Company  and 
the  American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Company  of  two 
Shipping  Board  freight  services,  one  to  Australia  and 
the  other  the  Orient. 

Panama  Mail  Steamship  Company  has  recently  com- 
pleted an  agreement  with  the  Mexican  government 
under  the  terms  of  which  that  company  will  operate 
services  covering  all  important  ports  on  the  West 
Coast  of  Mexico  and  give  them  direct  and  frequent 
service  from  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 

McCormick  Steamship  Company  is  witnessing  expan- 
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"Constant  Improvement"  is  the  slogan  in 
the  American  intercoastal  services.  These 
services,  being  reserved  by  law  to  American- 
owned  and  American-built  ships,  are  never- 
theless subject  to  very  keen  competition 
among  American  owners,  and  there  is  a  very 
evident  and  constant  trend  toward  faster 
service  with  more  frequent  sailings  and 
with  improved  facilities  for  taking  care  of 
cargo  at  both  ends  of  the  line. 

We  show  here  the  steamer  Sacramento  in 
the  Panama  Canal  locks.  The  Sacramento  is 
one  of  the  recent  additions  to  the  Nelson 
Steamship  Line. 


sion  of  its  South  America  trade  and 
is  planning  the  building  of  new  and 
faster  vessels  to  meet  the  demand 
and  the  competition  on  that  route. 

One  of  the  most  notable  and  possibly  the  most  use- 
ful Pacific  Ocean  movement  made  in  1929  was  the  com- 
mercial goodwill  trip  of  the  Matson  liner  Malolo. 
Chartered  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  San  Fran- 
cisco at  a  cost  of  nearly  a  million  dollars,  this  "Queen 
of  the  Pacific"  carried  to  practically  every  important 
Asiatic  and  Australasian  port  a  genuine  message  of 
American  interest  and  goodwill.  Three  hundred  and 
twenty-five  persons  representing  26  states  and  2  ter- 
ritories were  carried  on  this  cruise  and  their  message 
was  "We  men  of  American  commerce  bring  with  us  a 
spirit  of  international  friendliness.  We  are  eager  to 
learn  more  about  our  Pacific  neighbors  and  earnestly 
seek  personal  association  with  men  of  goodwill." 

This  group  visited  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Osaka,  Tientsin, 
Shanghai,  Hong  Kong,  Manila,  Saigon,  Bangkok,  Singa- 
pore, Batavia,  Perth,  Freemantle,  Melbourne,  Sydney, 
Auckland,  Pago  Pago,  Hilo  and  Honolulu.  In  all  these 
places  the  message  of  goodwill  was  received  with 
eagerness  and  much  frank  and  hearty  discussion  was 
had  of  mutual  problems  and  progress.  For  instance,  in 
Australia,  according  to  the  report  made  to  the  Chamber 
•of  Commerce,  "we  came  in  contact  with  a  great  many 
of  their  international  problems.  They  objected  to  our 
tariff;  they  objected  to  the  trade  balance.  We  buy 
fifty  millions  of  dollars  from  Australia  and  sell  them 


one  hundred  fifty  millions.  That  is  a  sore  and  bitter 
point.  They  took  it  up  with  us.  We  reminded  them  of 
the  fact  that  we  buy  four  hundred  fifty  millions  from 
British  Malay,  and  we  sell  British  Malay  very  little. 
Australia  sells  British  Malay  and  we  are  buying  from 
Australia's  customer.  That  simple  fact  was  received 
by  them  with  great  thoughtfulness." 

1929  saw  also  the  epochal  crossing  of  the  Pacific  by 
the  Graf  Zeppelin,  crystalizing  the  possibility  of  fast 
passenger,  express,  and  mail  service  to  expedite  com- 
merce and  communication. 

We  of  the  United  States,  with  our  interests  in  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  Samoa,  Guam,  and  the  Philippines,  have  a 
great  stake  in  the  commercial  game  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  We  will  need  to  be  wide  awake  to  our  oppor- 
tunity and  address  ourselves  wholeheartedly  to  the 
task  of  building  up  an  adequate,  modern,  permanent 
shipping  service  to  insure  continuance  of  commercial 
parity  with  our  competitors.  Our  present  merchant 
marine  legislation  is  helping  toward  this  end.  The 
mail  contract  subvention  aids  the  passenger  liner  serv- 
ices materially.  For  freighters,  however,  there  is  no 
protection,  and  in  the  Pacific  cargo  trade,  with  its  mag- 
nificent distances,  its  pioneering  aspects,  and  its  in- 
tense competition,  some  form  of  substantial  aid  is  cer- 
tainly needed! 


Here  we  have  one  of  the  latest  additions  to  the  internationally  famous   Dollar    round-the-world    service,    the    steamship    President 

Johnson,  at  dock  in  Manila  harbor. 
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Ship  Repairing  in  the  United  States  During 
Council  of  American  Ship  Builders 

THIS  survey  does  not  attempt  to  analyze  the  busi-  These  new  vessels  will  have  the  following  machin- 

ness    of    shipbuilding     in     extended     detail,     but  ery  drives: 
rather  it  reviews  in  a  general  way  its  activities  Scout  cruisers,  turbine  reduction  gears; 

during  the  year  of  1929,  presents  a  prospective  of  its  Passenger    vessels,    four    with    turbo-electric    drive 

probable  future  status,  and  discusses  briefly  the  fac-  and  two  with  turbine  reduction  gears; 
tors  upon  which  it  must  depend  if  it  is  to  be  maintained  Combination  vessels,  one  with  diesel  drive  and  five 

as    a   permanent    and    profitable    industry.    It   will    be  with  turbine  reduction  gears; 

noticed  that  the  survey  omits  reference  to  the  construe-  Tankers,    eight   with    diesel    drive,   one    with    diesel- 

tion  of  vessels  in  the  yards  situated  in  the  Great  Lakes  electric  drive,  four  with  turbine  reduction  gears  and 

district.  This  omission  is  not  intended  to  ignore  the  im-  one  with  reciprocating  engines, 
portant  position  that  these  yards  have  attained,  a  po-  Laree  Yachts 

sition  of  increasing  importance  as  the  development  of  ^he  value  of  contracts  for  the  construction  of  large 

lln  r«  H  ^^*"T'''^  '■^^^T'^  progresses;  but  the  om-  ^.^^^         j^^^      ^^^^,      i„,,eased   during   the   year,    due 
ission  IS  due  to  the  desire  to  confine  the  survey  prin-  .        .,     ,     .,     iu-  \  ^     a       -T         j   *        u-  u 

„,•      11      4.      4.U  i       i-  j;  ■  ,       ,  primarily  to  the  thirty  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duty  which 

cipally  to   the   construction   of   ocean-going   merchant  fu     rr      cc   a    *     c  moo   •  *u  ^     i         u* 

.  ^       ^  the  Tariff  Act  of  1928  imposes  on  the  cost  of  yachts 

T^,  „  '     ,      •,  .        ...  u       1  •       1      i     ■  built  abroad  for  American  registry.   In  addition,  during 

The  council  comprises  in  its  membership  about  nine-  ,,  ,„„„  .       ,  j  j    *       A 

i,,  „,  „  „ ,      i>  4.V,      u-         J  iL.  u        1  ,  •  the   year   1929,   contracts   were  awarded    for  the   con- 

ty  per  cent,  of  the  shipyards  on  the  seaboards,  and  in-        ,        .•         ^  .,  .  .         n        -p* 

„!,,  j„„  „ii  ,,„„j  J  ■     iu  i       i-         \  struction  of  the  same  types  of  small  crafts  as  were  un- 

cludes  all  yards  engaged  m  the  construction  of  ocean-  i  *  j     ^  iu     u     •      ■         *  tu  rp,  . 

„„;«„  „„„„„!„    „    J   +1,       -p         ii.  i.       i-  J?         ,  completed  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  construc- 

gomg  vessels,  and  therefore  the  construction  of  such  ,■         e        >         **  *      i,     *  *u  i 

„„„^„i„   ,•     „„^ „„       ■     iu   •  J  i         1    X  tion  of  such  craft  represents  about  the  same  volume  as 

vessels  in  progress  in  their  yards  represents  substan-  ,,    ^    •  .     •  .  tu   ^       u-i 

f,-„ii,.  „ii  „<•  +u^  „ ^ir„     i.-         t  1       i^  i.1  •      1         •  that   in   progress   during   recent  years;    so   that  while 

tially  all  ot  the  construction  of  vessels  of  this  class  in  ,,  ,         .  •  ■     \^.      i     ■  r   ^, 

the  United  States  there    has   been    an    increase    in    the    business    of    the 

larger  yards  many  of  the  smaller  ones  continue  in  op- 

snipDuildmg  eration  under  seriously  depressed  conditions. 
The  beginning  of  the  year  1929  found  the  shipbuild- 
ing industry  in  the  same  depressed  condition  that  had  Trends 

prevailed  since  1922.  On  January  1,  1929,  the  value  of  '^^^   increase  in  the  number  of  passenger  and  com- 

the  unfinished  business  on  the  books  of  its  shipbuild-  bination  vessels  has  been  made  possible  by  the  aid  ac- 

ing  members   amounted   to   about   $20,000,000   for   the  corded  ship  owners  by  the  mail  contract  provision  of 

construction   of  merchant  vessels  and  $30,000,000  for  ^^^  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1928,  and  by  the  construc- 

naval  vessels.  The  year  1929  shows  a  marked  improve-  *-^°"  1<^^"  *""''  created  by  the  Act. 

ment  in  orders  for  merchant  vessels,  but  contracts  for  '^^^  distinct   revival   in   oil  tanker  construction   has 

only  two  naval  vessels.  been  brought  about  by  the  continually  growing  world- 

In  contrast  with  the  condition  on  January  1,  1929,  the  "^'^^  demand  for  oil  in  many  fields  of  industry, 
unfinished  business  as  of  January  1,  1930,  is  approxi-  While  there  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  ship- 
mately  $90,000,000  for  merchant  vessels  and  $30,000,-  building  in  1929,  the  present  volume  of  unfinished  con- 
000  for  naval  vessels.  '  tracts,  even  if  continued,  will  not  be  sufficient  to  main- 
Only  eight  sea-going  vessels  of  1000  gross  tons  and  tain  the  shipyards  in  operation  at  their  normal  capa- 
over  were  delivered  during  the  year  1929  consisting  of:  city.  They  will  employ  only  about  31,000  workmen  to 
1  scout  cruiser:  the  Salt  Lake  City,  with  geared  tur-  carry  on  the  present  program  of  shipbuilding,  while  it 
bine  drive.  is  estimated  that  not  less  than  40,000  workmen  would 

1  passenger  vessel:   the    Pennsylvania,   with  turbo-  be  required  if  the  yards  were  to  be  operated  at  normal 
electric  drive.  capacity.  There  are  still  more  than  thirty  unassigned 

2  colliers:   the  Berwindvale  and  Berwindglen,  with  building  ways  available  for  ship  construction, 
reciprocating  engines  and  purverized  coal  equipment.  Obsolescence  in  Cargo  Fleet 

2  Inter-Island  vessels:   the  Hualalai  and  Humuula,  To  maintain  the  present  volume  of  ship  construction 
for  the  Hawaiian  Islands  with  geared  turbine  drive;  will  involve  an  expenditure  of  at  least  $75,000,000  each 
^^^'  year  for  additional  work.  The  probable  award  of  new 
2  tankers:  the  Blue  Sunoco,  with  diesel  drive  and  the  contracts  for  the  transportation  of  mail  and  the  anti- 
Tidewater  with  diesel  electric  drive.  cipated  future  orders  for  oil  tankers  reasonably  assure 
All  other  vessels  delivered  during     the     year    were  the  yards  of  a  substantial  volume  of  new  construction 
yachts,  ferryboats,  barges,  car  floats,  and  other  small  during  the  next  two  or  three  years.  Beyond  this  period 
c^it.  the  principal  volume  of  new  construction  will  be  con- 
New  Contracts  tingent  upon  the  replacement  of  the  present  cargo  ves- 
The  new  contracts  for  seagoing  vessels  of  1000  gross  ^els  employed  both  in  the  foreign  and  in  the  coastwise 
tons  and  over  awarded  during  the  year  were:  tj-g^je.  The' necessity  of  providing  cargo  vessels  for  the 
Type  of  Ship                   No.           Approximate  Value  direct  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  is  so  great 

Scout  cruisers  2 $21,000,000  that  there  is  little   likelihood  of  any  demand  for  the 

Passenger  vessels   6 37,600,000  construction    of   cargo   vessels   for  what    is  generally 

Combination  vessels  6 13,800,000  known  as  the  "tramp  trade."  Their  future  use  appears 

Tankers    14 23,4.55,000  to  be  possible  only  under  joint  ownership  and  operation 
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with  passenger  and  combination  vessels.  Therefore  the 
future  demand  for  cargo  vessels  for  the  foreign  trade 
will  come  from  owners  operating  passenger  and  com- 
bination vessels  on  established  routes  and  to  whom  the 
shipbuilders  will  necessarily  look  for  contracts  for  the 
construction  of  such  vessels.  The  replacement  of  the 
present  obsolescing  cargo  fleet  must  be  made  by  the 
owners  operating  passenger  and  combination  vessels, 
and  any  delay  in  affording  aid  to  establish  lines  oper- 
ating such  vessels  will  mean  a  corresponding  delay  in 
the  replacement  of  the  cargo  fleet. 

The  replacement  of  coastwise  cargo  vessels  will  de- 
pend largely  upon  the  ultimate  disposition  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  idle  Shipping  Board  fleet. 

Mail  Contracts 

In  his  endeavor  to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1928,  the  Postmaster  General  has 
encountered  difficulties  in  applying  the  text  of  the  Act 
to  contracts  for  the  carriage  of  mails.  It  is  hoped  that 
these  difficulties  will  be  overcome  without  further  leg- 
islation; but  if  legislation  be  necessary  it  is  essential 
that  it  be  enacted  during  the  present  session  of  Con- 
gress to  facilitate  the  awarding  of  future  contracts  for 
ship  construction. 

The  construction  loan  fund  provision  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  requires  a  borrower  from  the  fund  to 
pay  an  interest  rate  of  5%  per  cent,  on  a  loan  on  a  ves- 
sel while  it  is  operated  in  the  coastwise  trade  or  is 
inactive  and  a  lower  rate  while  it  is  operated  in  the 
foreign  trade.  The  Shipping  Board  has  interpreted  the 
word  "inactive"  to  include  the  period  during  which  a 
vessel  is  under  construction  and  charges  the  higher 
interest  rate  during  that  period.  It  is  understood  that 
Congress  intends  to  amend  the  act  by  providing  for 
the  payment  of  the  lower  interest  rate  during  the  per- 
iod of  construction  when  the  vessel  is  being  built  for 
the  foreign  trade. 

Outstanding  Events  of  1929 

The  year  1929  has  been  marked  by  several  important 
events,  some  of  which  are  as  follows: 

The  advent  of  the  Bremen,  a  new  blue-ribbon  ship  on 
the  Atlantic ; 

The  continued  improvement  in  fuel  economy  in  large 
ships; 

The  use  of  higher  steam  pressures  and  a  higher  de- 
gree of  superheat; 

The  extension  of  electric  drive; 

The  growth  of  diesel  drive  on  new  vessels  and  the 
completion  of  the  Shipping  Board's  dieselization  pro- 


gram under  which  twenty  war-time  built  vessels  have 
been  converted  to  direct  diesel  drive  and  three  to  diesel- 
electric  drive; 

The  extension  of  the  use  of  pulverized  fuel,  two  new 
vessels  and  one  converted  vessel  having  been  fitted 
for  the  use  of  such  fuel; 

The  International  Convention  on  Safety  of  Life  at 
Sea,  the  recommendations  of  which  are  now  before 
Congress  for  ratification; 

The  enactment  of  a  Load  Line  law  for  vessels  in  the 
foreign  trade; 

The  adoption  of  additional  standards  for  marine  use 
through  the  continued  activities  of  the  Marine  Stand- 
ards Committee. 

Ship  Repairing 

A  consolidated  summary  survey  from  the  Atlantic, 
Gulf,  and  Pacific  districts  shows  a  somewhat  larger 
volume  of  business  for  1929  than  for  1928  although 
none  of  the  yards  in  the  districts  reports  operating  to 
its  full  capacity.  The  prospects  for  1930  are  reported 
as  promising. 

Ship  repairs  are  due  to  three  causes: 

(a)  Ordinary  Wear  and  Tear,  which  includes  inspec- 
tions, dry  dockings,  paintings,  and  regular  periodic 
overhauls.  The  volume  of  repairs  due  to  these  causes 
is  relatively  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  tonnage  in 
operation. 

(b)  Casualties:  This  cause  is  largely  due  to  weather 
conditions,  collisions,  grounding,  and  other  unforeseen 
accidents  which  involve  a  volume  of  repair  business 
that  cannot  be  measured  in  advance. 

(c)  Obsolescence:  Modernization  of  old  ships  is  due 
to  this  cause.  As  a  vessel  grows  older  the  expenditures 
to  modernize  increase  due  to  the  necessity  of  keeping 
it  in  condition,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  compete  with 
vessels  of  new  construction.  As  nearly  all  of  the  vessels 
of  the  coastwise  and  foreign  fleet  are  now  over  ten 
years  of  age,  the  expenditures  for  modernizing  them 
are  naturally  increasing  so  that  the  prospective  vol- 
ume of  repair  work  from  this  cause  will  be  greater  each 
year  as  long  as  these  old  vessels  remain  in  service. 

Several  events  of  importance  have  taken  place  in  the 
ship  repair  field  in  1929  as  follows: 

Extensive  additions  to  the  repair  facilities  m  the 
yards  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coasts; 

A  consolidation  by  purchase  and  operation  under  one 
management  of  six  repair  yards  in  the  New  York  Dis- 
trict; 

The  opening  of  a  new  graving  dock  in  the  New  York 

District  of  suffic- 
ient size  to  take  all 
except  eleven  of 
the  ocean  -  going 
merchant  vessels. 


A  {amous  ship  in  a 
famous  port.  Probably 
no  port  on  the  Pacific, 
with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  San  Francisco, 
has  had  more  place  in 
marine  literature  than 
the  port  of  Sydney. 
This  interesting  picture 
shows  the  Matson  liner 
Malolo  in  the  harbor  of 
Sydney  and  the  new 
Sydney  harbor  bridge, 
unfinished,  in  the 
background. 
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Lanai  -  The  Pineapple  Isle 

Huge  Tonnages  of  Fresh  Fruit  Are  Transported  From  Fields 
by  Truck  and  Barge  to  Honolulu  Cannery 

By  Andrew  Farrell 


Lanai 


UNTIL  a  few  years  ago  the 
highly  productive  islands  of 
the  Hawaiian  group  were 
only  four  in  number:  Kauai,  Oahu, 
Maui,  Hawaii,  which  also,  as  might 
be  surmised,  are  the  four  larger 
islands.  Of  the  four  smaller  islands, 
Niihau  was  (and  still  is)  given 
over  to  grazing;  Kahoolawe,  de- 
nuded of  its  vegetation  by  hordes 
of  goats,  became  and  remains  a 
windy  and  dusty  waste;  Molokai, 
after  excessive  salinity  of  irriga- 
tion water  from  artesian  wells  had 
frustrated  attempts  to  grow  sugar 
cane,  relapsed  into  grazing  and 
small  farming;  Lanai  produced 
nothing  except  cattle  and  sheep. 
Within  the  last  few  years,  however, 
a  remarkable  change  has  occurred. 
Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby  and  the 
California  Packing  Corporation, 
both  of  which  have  been  estab- 
lished for  years  in  the  Hawaiian 
pineapple  industry,  have  developed 
great  pineapple  plantations  on 
Molokai,  from  which  they  annually 
ship  tens  of  thousands  of  tons  of 
fresh  "pines"  to  Honolulu  for  can- 
ning; and  the  enlargement  of  out- 
put still  continues,  and  no  end  is  in  sight.  For  the 
growth  of  Hawaiian  pineapple  packing  is  one  of  the 
"romances  of  business." 

Lanai  however,  offers  the  paramount  agricultural  mir- 
acle of  Hawaii. This  island,  135  square  miles  in  area,  was 
inhabited  by  Hawaiians  in  the  early  days;  once  there 
was  an  abortive  attempt  (perhaps  better  described 
merely  as  a  plan)  to  grow  sugar  cane;  afterward  Lanai 
was  devoted  wholly  to  live  stock,  except  for  the  very 
small  tillage  of  a  few  Hawaiian  families.  In  their 
search  for  new  pineapple  lands,  various  companies  had 
surveyed  Lanai  as  a  potential  field  for  expansion;  it 
was  the  discerning  eye  of  James  D.  Dole,  president  of 
the  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company,  that  looked  longest 
and  most  shrewdly;  it  was  the  masterly  hand  of  the 
same  James  D.  Dole  that  grasped  the  prize. 


Pineapples  crated  and  ready  for  the  trucks. 


Prize  — ■  and  nothing  less.  At  the 
end  of  1929  the  company  had 
6700  acres  of  Lanai  lands  in  pine- 
apples; the  company  estimates  that 
a  total  of  20,000  acres  can  be  used 
for  fruit,  with  the  remainder  of  the 
area  classified  as  follows:  pasture, 
30,000  acres;  forest,  5000  acres; 
waste  land,  35,000  acres.  In  1926, 
the  first  year  pineapples  were  pro- 
duced, the  output  was  6000  tons; 
in  1927,  23,000;  in  1928,  38,000; 
in  1929,  48,000.  In  1930,  estimated, it 
will  be  65,000;  and  the  estimate  for 
1931  is  95,000  to  100,000.  Tons— let 
the  word  sink  home — tons.  Should 
the  demand  for  Hawaiian  canned 
pineapple  continue  to  increase,  as 
it  has  done,  without  any  apparent 
limit,  Lanai  could  produce  probably 
150,000  tons  annually.  Even  so,  it  is 
now  the  largest  pineapple  planta- 
tion in  Hawaii,  and  that  doubtless 
means  in  the  world  as  well. 

Lanai,  though  an  excellent  island 
for  growing  pineapples,  is  not  a 
suitable  site  for  a  cannery.  For  one 
thing,  there  would  not  be  sufficient 
water.  For  another,  it  is  much  more 
efficient  for  the  Hawaiian  Pine- 
apple Company  to  do  all  its  packing  at  its  huge  plant 
in  Honolulu.  For  another,  there  would  be  an  acute 
labor  problem  on  Lanai.  As  someone  once  said  in  sub- 
stance, each  pineapple  thinks  it  has  a  God-given  mis- 
sion to  mature  at  midsummer;  and  while  nature  has 
been  circumvented  to  some  extent  by  the  schedules  of 
planting,  so  that  the  winter  crop  of  pineapples  is  lai'ge 
and  is  continually  increasing,  the  flood  of  fruit  in 
June  and  July  remains  prodigious.  Hence  thousands 
of  seasonal  workers  must  be  employed;  fortunately 
the  peak  of  demand  for  labor  comes  during  school  va- 
cation;  and  boys  and  girls,  especially  those  of  Hono- 
lulu, earn  a  pretty  penny.  But  Lanai  has  no  large 
school  population  on  which  to  draw. 

It  follows  that  all  the  fruit  of  Lanai  is  transported 
to  Honolulu  for  canning.  The  primary  purpose  of  this 


At  right,  a  truck  train  of  "pines"  in  the  Lanai  field  ready  to  start    for   the   harbor.   At    left, 

Kaumalapau.  Pineapple  barge  in  the  distance. 


few    turns   on    the    road    down   to 
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article  is  to  describe  the  methods  of  freighting,  with  a 
glance  at  other  aspects  of  a  most  interesting  island. 
No  apologies.  I  hope,  are  necessary  for  imposing  a  few 
agricultural  and  social  details  on  the  readers  of  Pacific 
Marine  Review,  because  the  shipping  man  who  is  not 
familiar  with  the  origin  of  his  cargoes  is  in  worse 
state  than  is  the  midland  farmer  who  does  not  know 
how  his  grain  gets  to  Liverpool  and  Hamburg. 

In  common  with  all  the  islands  of  Hawaii  proper, 
Lanai  is  mountainous.  On  the  southern  side  it  ascends 
gently  from  the  sea  to  a  plateau,  in  which  are  two  large 
basins,  approximately  1200  feet  high;  and  above  them, 
to  the  north  and  east,  rises  the  culminating  ridge,  .3400 
feet  high  at  its  peak.  For  the  most  part,  at  the  time  of 
the  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company  purchase  title  was 
held  by  the  Baldwins,  sugar  growers  and  ranchmen 
of  Maui,  and  they  used  the  island  for  grazing  sheep  and 
cattle.  In  1922  the  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company  paid 
the  Baldwins  $1,100,000  for  their  holdings.  Mr.  Dole, 
a  man  who  could  envisage  the  potentialities  of  Lanai, 
had  begun  the  working  of  his  miracle.  For  Lanai  was 
singularly  uninviting.  Much  of  it,  and  the  richest  part, 
was  a  wilderness  of  cactus,  growing  so  thickly  that,  in 
a  vivid  phrase,  "a  bird  could  not  fly  through  it",  of 
"old  man  cactus",  in  girth  like  a  tree.  Harbor  there  was 
none — only  a  landing  at  which  boats  might  and  might 
not  capsize.  Today  Lanai  has  a  port  at  Kaumalapau,  on 
the  southwestern  side,  the  site  of  which  was  selected 
by  F.  B.  (Drydock)  Smith;  it  is  small,  and  it  is  exposed 
to  southerly  seas,  which  at  times  can  be  vicious;  but  it 
serves  its  purpose,  enabling  the  pineapple  company  to 
ship  its  fresh  fruit  to  Honolulu.  And  that  is  no  little 
thing,  because  pineapples,  once  picked,  mu.st  be  canned 
within  a  few  hours,  le.st  fermentation  begin. 

At  Kaumalapau  $750,000  has  been  spent  on  dredging; 
on  a  breakwater  300  feet  long;  and  on  a  concrete  wharf. 
Some  complex  problems  had  to  be  solved  at  Kaumala- 
pau; for  example,  a  fender  system,  to  protect  both  the 
wharf  and  craft  afloat  from  seas,  was  built  of  16-by-16 
timbers,  packed  by  heavy  steel  springs  and  faced  with 
lighter  planks  to  form  a  wearing  surface,  at  a  cost  of 
$25,000.  Approximately  $450,000  went  to  the  construc- 
tion of  an  excellent  asphalt  macadam  road  to  the  in- 
terior— a  road  with  a  maximum  grade  of  only  6.4  per 
cent,  and  an  average  of  6  per  cent.,  though  it  does  have 


fifty-two  turns  in  the  first  four  and  one-half  miles,  tor- 
tuousness  being  the  price  paid  for  gentle  gradient.  Over 
this  highway  moves  the  fruit  to  the  sea.  All  told,  Lanai 
now  represents  an  investment  of  approximately  $6,000,- 
000. 

In  the  enormous  pineapple  fields  of  the  interior,  the 
nearest  of  which  is  four  and  one-half  miles  from  Kaum- 
alapau, the  fruit  is  gathered  by  hand  and  is  carried  not 
more  than  150  feet  to  the  dirt  roads  that  run  every- 
where through  the  plantation.  At  the  side  of  the  roads 
the  pineapple  tops  are  removed,  to  be  destroyed  or  used 
for  planting;  and  the  fruit,  eight  or  ten  or  twelve 
pineapples,  depending  on  size,  is  placed  in  crates, 
which  pineapple  growers  call  "lug  boxes."  Sixty  of 
these  crates  are  piled  on  a  substantial  platform,  or 
"skip,"  which  has  been  placed  in  readiness  on  a  5-ton 
White  truck.  Each  truck  of  the  fleet  carries  three  skips, 
weighing  21/4  tons  each,  or  an  aggregate  of  <o^k  tons; 
and  in  the  busy  summer  season  each  truck  transports 
four  skips,  or  9  tons  in  all.  Not  yet,  however,  is  the 
truck  ready  to  begin  its  run  to  Kaumalapau :  in  addition 
to  carrying  its  own  load,  it  will  pull  two  large  trailers, 
each  bearing  4  skips  of  fruit  or  9  tons  gross.  In  the 
relatively  slack  winter  season,  therefore,  every  train 
of  truck  and  two  trailers  transports  660  boxes  of  fruit, 
or  24%  tons  gross,  boxes  and  skips  included;  and  in 
the  summer,  when  pineapples  descend  in  an  avalanche 
of  gold  upon  Kaumalapau,  each  train  carries  720  boxes, 
or  27  tons  in  all.  Obviously  the  dirt  roads  through  the 
fields  must  be  dry  in  order  to  support  such  weights; 
rainy  weather  consequently  delays  picking  and  delivery 
to  kaumalapau.  By  and  large,  heavy  rains  are  decid- 
edly unwelcome  on  Lanai. 

The  pineapple,  being  descended  from  an  aerial  plant 
and  being  described  today  as  seventy  per  cent,  aerial  in 
its  characteristics,  needs  little  ground  water,  and  suf- 
fers from  lack  of  moisture  only  during  severe  and  pro- 
longed droughts.  Even  so  the  plant  displays  remark- 
able recuperative  powers  and  it  will  revive  and  grow 
lustily  under  the  .stimulus  of  a  little  rain  after  the 
neophyte  would  have  pronounced  life  extinct. 

Yet  how  (it  may  be  asked)  can  a  truck  restrain  such 
a  load  on  a  winding  hill  highway?  By  precisely  the 
means  used  for  controlling  railroad  trains:  air  brakes. 
Air  is  compressed  by  the  truck,  which  of  course  has 


The  dock   at  Kaumalapau  showing  locomotive  cranes  unloading   the  pineapple  trucks  onto  the  barge  alongside  the  dock.     Note 
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brakes,  and  is  led  through  hose  to  the  trailers,  which 
also  have  brakes,  quite  as  railroad  cars.  Down  to 
Kaumalapau,  then,  slide  the  endless  trains,  subjected 
on  the  way  to  rigid  inspection.  What  wear  they  inflict 
on  the  road  may  be  left  to  the  imagination;  yet  con- 
stant repair  keeps  the  highway,  with  its  sturdy  base  of 
stone,  in  excellent  order.  Happily  for  itself,  the  Hawa- 
iian Pineapple  Company  chose  asphalt  macadam  rather 
than  concrete,  since  no  concrete  road  could  have  stood 
up  indefinitely  under  such  traffic,  and  when  mending 
did  become  necessary,  with  consequent  blocking  of  at 
least  a  portion  of  the  highway,  disaster  would  have 
ensued.  This  calls  to  mind  the  observation  of  an  emi- 
nent American  highway  engineer,  that  if  the  French 
roads  leading  to  the  battle  front  in  1914-1918  had  been 
concrete  instead  of  macadam,  France  would  have  lost 
the  war.  It  may  be  remarked  here  that  every  truck  and 
trailer  that  goes  to  Kaumalapau  must  return  by  the 
same  route;  hence  the  road  must  serve  as  a  double 
track. 

Now  at  Kaumalapau  comes  the  phase  most  interest- 
ing to  shipping  men.  At  the  wharf  lies  a  barge,  moored 
in  an  ingenious  manner.  It  must  be  held  close  to  the 
wharf,  yet  the  movement  of  seas  also  necessitates  that 
its  moorings  have  play;  hence,  in  addition  to  other 
hawsers,  two  steel  lines,  one  at  each  end,  are  run 
ashore;  these  lines  are  slack,  and  from  each  a  heavy 
weight  is  suspended,  holding  the  barge  to  the  wharf 
and  yet  giving  some  freedom  of  motion.  Between  the 
waiting  barge  and  the  trains  run  steam  locomotive 
cranes,  two  of  them  specially-built  Ohio  cranes,  each 
having  a  maximum  capacity  of  30  tons  and  a  lift  of  9 
tons  at  a  radius  of  55  feet;  and  a  smaller  crane  that 
can  handle  empty  crates.  These  cranes  and  their  lifts 
are  so  heavy  that  the  railroad  steel  first  used  proved 
too  light,  and  90-pound  rail  has  been  substituted. 

In  the  extraordinary  time  of  six  minutes  each  train 
can  be  discharged.  The  method  employed  here  also  is 
ingenious.  Each  trailer  of  the  train,  let  the  reader  bear 
in  mind,  carries  240  boxes  of  fruit;  the  total  weight, 
with  the  crates  and  four  skips,  is  nine  tons.  At  each 
end  of  every  skip  is  fitted  a  "hair-pin" —  a  steel  rod 
bent  somewhat  like  a  hairpin  at  the  top,  that  is,  into  an 
acute  angle;  while  the  ends  are  jogged  into  two  right 
angles.  When  held  horizontally,  the  ends  of  the  "hair- 
pins" can  be  inserted  into  holes  in  the  skips;  when  the 
pins  are  raised  to  a  vertical  position,  the  right  angles 
at  the  ends  lock  into  the  skips,  and  nothing,  ex- 
cept a  break  of  skip  or  rod,  can  free  them.  Here,  then, 
are  the  loops  of  eight  "hairpins"  projecting  above  the 
piled  crates.  Over  the  whole  mass  of  four  skips  the 
crane  drops  a  "spreader"  of  steel  plates  and  chains; 
the  chains  are  run  through  the  angles  of  the  "hair- 
pins" and  are  dropped  into  narrow  slots  in  the  steel 
plates,  which  engage  a  link  of  each  chain;  the  steel 
plates  bind  the  boxes  of  fruit  firmly  on  top  and  sides; 
up  sails  the  9  tons,  boxes  and  skips  and  all,  into  the 
barge.  Off  come  those  "'hairpins"  that  can  be  removed; 
some,  of  course,  must  be  left  in  place,  since  they  can- 
not be  dropped  to  the  horizontal  unlocking  position  be- 
cause of  the  proximity  of  other  skips  or  the  sides  of  the 
barge,  and  obviously  some  "hairpins"  must  remain  on 
"key"  .skips,  the  first  to  be  discharged,  and  so  making 
it  possible  to  fit  pins  into  the  others. 

A  glance  at  the  barge:  it  is  owned  by  the  Inter-Island 
Steam  Navigation  Company  of  Honolulu,  which  holds 
the  contract  for  transporting  the  fruit.  This  particular 
barge,  built  for  the  Inter-Island  by  the  Union  plant  of 
the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation  at  San  Fran- 
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Cisco,  is  167  feet  long  by  44  broad  by  11  deep:  it  has  a 
rated  capacity  of  1000  tons;  it  is  square-ended,  so  that 
there  is  no  lost  space  in  stowing  skips;  it  is  well 
designed,  and  appears  to  ride  the  seas  satisfactorily. 
Two  sister  barges  were  built  for  the  Inter-Island  by 
the  American  Bridge  Company,  as  was  a  fourth  and 
smaller  barge,  rated  at  500  tons,  and  130  feet  long  by 
40  broad  by  9  deep.  This  last  named  craft  was  built  at 
Honolulu.  In  the  summer  season,  when  every  muscle 
and  nerve  is  taut  with  shipping  the  ripening  fruit  to 
Honolulu,  a  barge  will  be  piled  with  four  tiers  of  skips; 
the  two  lower  tiers  are  held  in  place  by  the  hull  of  the 
barge  or  by  a  fence  of  heavy  uprights;  the  upper  tiers 
have  no  transverse  or  longitudinal  support,  but  they 
are  stepped  back  from  the  ends  and  sides  of  the  barge, 
and  ride  safely.  No  fruit  has  been  lost  between  Lanai 
and  Honolulu;  seas  have  broken  over  the  barges  with- 
out damage. 

Ordinarily  five  hours  is  required  to  load  a  barge  to 
its  maximum  capacity,  some  36,000  boxes,  in  weight 
about  1200  tons;  when  need  was  urgent,  however,  two 
large  barges  and  the  small  one  have  been  loaded  in  ten 
hours.  This  is  impressive  freight  handling. 

All  is  ready  for  the  voyage  to  Honolulu,  60  miles  dis- 
tant. Up  comes  the  tug  Eleu,  built  by  the  Union  plant 
of  Bethlehem  for  the  Inter-Island  and  powered  with 
Fairbanks-Morse  diesels.  Economical  engines,  those, 
since  they  average  only  about  300  gallons  of  diesel  oil 
for  the  round  voyage.  The  Eleu  has  1600  feet  of  heavy 
steel  rope  on  the  drums  of  her  towing  engine;  the 
barge,  close  astern  at  the  start  of  the  voyage,  is  drop- 
ped to  1400  feet  when  the  Kaumalapau  breakwater  has 
been  cleared,  and  that  distance  is  maintained  until  the 
tug  and  her  tow  are  off  the  entrance  to  Honolulu  har- 
bor, when  the  line  is  shortened  to  400  feet  or  so  for  the 
run  into  port.  Once  in  smooth  water,  the  Eleu  drops 
the  barge;  it  is  picked  up  by  a  smaller  tug  and  is  taken 
through  a  narrow  100-foot  channel  into  Kapalama 
basin,  Honolulu,  where  the  fruit  is  discharged.  Electric 
cranes,  reversing  the  process  of  Kaumalapau,  lift  the 
skips  to  flat  cars  of  the  Oahu  Railway,  which  take  the 
fruit  a  short  distance  to  the  cannery  of  the  Hawaiian 
Pineapple  Company.  In  1929  that  plant  had  an  output 
of  approximately  3,250,000  eases,  or  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  total  Hawaiian  production  of  9,000,000 
cases;  for  1931  the  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company  pack 
is  estimated  at  5,500,000  cases — all  because  of  Lanai. 
Quite  an  island,  that,  however  diminutive  it  may  ap- 
pear on  the  map. 

Neither  the  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company  nor  the 
Inter-Island  Steam  Navigation  Co.  could  find  any  pre- 
cedents for  the  transportation  of  such  quantities  of 
fresh  fruit  across  open  sea  channels  and  through  a 
small  canal.  Accordingly  both  had  to  do  pioneer  work. 
They  appear  to  have  solved  their  problems  admirably; 
the  fruit  arrives  at  Honolulu  promptly  and  in  excellent 
condition.  Aside  from  towlines  parting  on  two  or  three 
occasions,  and  the  entailed  loss  of  time  in  recovering 
a  barge,  there  have  been  no  mishaps.  The  run  from 
Kaumalapau  is  made  in  seven  hours,  if  the  weather  be 
good,  as  it  usually  is.  Once,  however,  the  small  tug 
Lehua,  of  300  horsepower,  with  a  barge  in  tow  was  no 
less  than  36  hours  between  Honolulu  and  Kaumalapau. 
That  was  on  Christmas  Day,  1928,  when  a  gale  and 
heavy  seas  and  driving  rain  squalls  made  life  on  the 
ocean  wave  somewhat  unpleasant,  when  the  barge, 
with  her  high  broadside,  persisted  in  drifting  to  lee- 
ward; and  both  craft  made  the  run  virtually  with  the 
beam  where  the  bow  should  have  been. 
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A  peculiar  problem,  too,  had  to  be  solved  in  the  Ka- 
palama  channel:  at  the  top  it  is  not  more  than  100 
feet  wide,  and  it  is,  in  view  of  the  sloping  banks,  none 
too  commodious  for  a  barge  having  a  breadth  of  forty- 
five  feet,  especially  when  the  prevailing  northeast 
trades  take  the  unwieldy  craft  broadside.  An  imminent 
danger  of  the  barge  being  blown  against  the  leeward 
bank  and  damaged  is  obviated  by  the  use  of  a  fender 
made  of  16-by-16  timbers,  which  trails  under  water  and 
receives  the  impact  of  any  grounding.  One  of  these 
days  the  Kapalama  channel  will  be  widened  by  a  pat- 
ernal federal  government;  and  then  the  masters  of  the 
Inter-Island  tugs,  not  to  mention  the  e.xecutives  of  the 
company,  will  find  the  bloom  of  care-free  youth  re- 
turning to  their  cheeks. 

Besides  the  diesel  tug  Eleu,  the  Inter-Island  has  the 
steam  tug  Maoi,  which  is  much  more  expensive  to  operate 
and  is  employed  in  pineapple  towing  only  during  the 
rush  season,  and  the  small  tug  Lanai,  which  is  used  in 
handling  barges  at  Kaumalapau.  Both  the  Eleu  and  the 
Maoi  usually  tow  only  one  barge  at  a  time,  since  the 
canners  prefer  a  steady  and  continuous  supply  of 
fruit  rather  than  an  over-supply,  with  consequent 
crowding.  But  both  tugs,  having  more  than  1000  horse- 
power each  and  being  fitted  with  towing  engines,  are 
quite  capable  of  moving  two  or  more  barges  whenever 
required. 

Young  Brothers  of  Honolulu  hold  a  contract  for 
towing  the  Libby  and  California  Packing  Corporation 
fruit  from  Molokai  to  Honolulu;  the  methods  followed 
in  this  traffic  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  Inter- 
Island  and  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company,  although  the 
tonnages  are  not  so  large. 

This  article  would  be  very  incomplete  were  it  to  fail 
to  mention  the  social  organization  of  Lanai.  I  have  seen 
much  of  the  sugar  plantations  of  Hawaii;  nowhere 
have  I  glimpsed  anything  comparable  with  that  island. 
Lanai  City,  the  principal  village,  situated  eight  miles 
inland  from  Kaumalapau,  is  the  "Spotless  Town"  of  the 
old  advertising  jingles.  Here  are  500  of  the  540  build- 
ings erected  by  the  pineapple  company.  Grass;  trees  to 
gladden  the  eye  that  has  looked  too  long  at  palm  and 
pandanus — trees  such  as  Norfolk  pines  and  California 
cypress;  flowers;  neat  houses; paved  streets; and  clean- 
liness, remarkable  cleanliness  to  one  who  knows  how 
filthy  industrial  villages  can  be  and  too  frequently  are. 
Laborers'  quarters  of  different  sizes,  for  families  and 


The  tug  Eleu,  powered  with  two  Fairbanks-Morse  diesel  engines,  handles  the  bulk  of  the 
pineapple  transportation  from  Lanai  to  Honolulu. 


single  men;  all  supplied  with  electricity,  with  running 
water  from  the  hills;  all  as  orderly  as  pins,  necessarily 
standardized  like  pins,  but  because  of  that  built  at  very 
low  costs.  A  motion  picture  theater;  ice,  cold-storage 
and  electric  light  plants;  a  hospital,  bank,  postoffice; 
stores;  a  machine  shop,  garages,  warehouses;  offices  of 
the  company;  a  church  used  by  both  Buddhists  and 
Christians.  More  pretentious  residences  of  the  white  em- 
ployes, culminating  in  the  superintendent's  home  on 
the  slope  of  a  hill  overlooking  the  village.  James  D. 
Dole  and  his  associates  had  a  dream;  they  also  had 
(what  few  men  possess)  the  opportunity  to  make  their 
dream  come  true;  and  they  succeeded  in  a  manner 
that  must  give  them  abundant  satisfaction. 

Lanai  has  a  population  of  approximately  2900,  of 
whom  1500  are  employes,  and  the  remainder  depend- 
ents. In  December,  1929,  there  were  about  850  children; 
and  the  number  is  certain  to  increase  rapidly,  because 
neither  Japanese  nor  Filipino  knows  the  meaning  of 
birth  control,  and  because  the  company  is  encouraging 
the  settlement  of  married  men,  who  are  notoriously 
law-abiding. 

And  Lanai  behaves  itself;  there  is  little  disorder. 
Unwelcome  visitors,  such  as  gamblers  who  flock  to  all 
plantations  on  pay  days,  are  made  to  see  the  error  of 
their  practices.  There  is  a  police  force — of  the  County 
of  Maui,  not  of  the  company;  a  fire  department  of  the 
company,  efficiently  organized,  since  certain  men  in 
each  block  are  detailed  to  given  duties  in  case  of  emer- 
gency, and  fire  drills  are  held  periodically — and  this 
without  maintaining  alert  and  able  men  in  compara- 
tive idleness. 

In  the  very  nature  of  things,  the  manager  of  a  Hawa- 
iian plantation,  having  under  him  a  polyglot,  unstable 
oriental  population,  wields  powers  not  defined  by  any 
statute.  He  must  rule — I  said  "must" — with  a  firm 
hand.  But  I  have  never  seen  rule  exercised  as  it  is  on 
Lanai,  with  such  amiability;  I  have  never  seen  another 
plantation  head  who  saluted,  either  with  a  word  or  an 
upraised  hand,  every  man,  woman,  chick,  and  child. 
James  D.  Dole  dreamed  a  dream;  I  suspect,  however, 
that  the  dream  would  not  have  been  realized  in  all  its 
plenitude  and  all  its  color  except  for  the  ability,  indus- 
try, patience,  and  tact  of  the  superintendent,  who  first 
saw  those  rich  basins,  a  hundred  feet  deep  in  alluvial 
soil,  as  jungles  of  "old  man  cactus,"  and  transformed 
them  into  salads  and  desserts  for  a  hundred  million 
persons.  For  him  and  his  associ- 
ates life  is  still  no  bed  of  roses; 
there  are  disconcerting  occurrences, 
such  as  dust  storms,  when  the  light 
volcanic  soil  of  Lanai  at  times  blows 
so  furiously  as  to  handicap  growing 
pines  severely.  But  the  plants  per- 
sist; and  the  men  do  likewise.  Un- 
der the  leadership  of  that  superin- 
tendent, one  fancies,  cooperation 
has  a  meaning  that  it  seldom  attains 
in  industry.  He  is  a  tall,  equable, 
smiling  Briton  of  Australian  birth 
named  H.  Blomfield  Brown,  now  an 
American  citizen. 

In  my  humble  opinion  the  British 
colonial  service  missed  enrolling  a 
good  administrator  when  he  became 
an  agriculturist,  for  it  is  men  of  his 
sort  who  govern,  and  govern  well, 
a  hundred  races  from  the  Falkland 
islands  to  Colombo  and  Malta. 
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By  E.  A.  Ballentine,  Resident  Agent, 
Marine  Department,  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Company,  Portland,  Oregon 


AMONG  the  interesting  sights  encountered  at  sea 
is  a  curious  one  found  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  be- 
tween the  Columbia  River,  Oregon,  and  San 
Diego,  California,  during  the  summer  months  between 
the  middle  of  June  and  the  middle  of  September.  Vis- 
ualize, if  you  will,  a  log  raft  comparable  to  the  largest 
ocean  passenger  liner  in  tow  of  a  single  seagoing  tug. 
The  Benson  log  rafts  that  were  towed  during  the 
past  season  were  about  960  feet  long,  60  feet  wide,  and 
drew  from  26  to  28  feet  of  water.  To  get  a  clearer  idea 
of  their  size,  it  is  interesting  to  compare  these  rafts 
with  some  of  the  larger  transatlantic  liners: 
Steamer  Length  Beam 

Leviathan  907.6  100.3 

Majestic  915.5  100.1 

Berengaria  883.6  98.3 

Aquitania  868.7  97.0 

Olympic  852.5  92.5 

These  rafts  are  about  200  feet  longer  than  the  Graf 
Zeppelin. 

This  type  of  ocean-going  raft  had  its  origin  at  St. 
John,  New  Brunswick,  where  a  patent  covering  their 
construction  was  first  issued  to  Captain  Hugh  Roderic 
Robertson  of  that  city  on  March  16,  1886.  With  but 
few  changes,  the  present  raft  built  by  the  Benson  Tim- 
ber Company  of  Clatskania,  Oregon,  and  Benson  Lum- 
ber Company  of  San  Diego,  affiliated  companies,  is  es- 
sentially the  same  today  as  it  was  over  forty  years 
ago.  Captain  Robertson  built  his  first  two  rafts  on 
ship's  ways  and  launched  them  like  vessels  with  fairly 
good  results,  but  his  later  rafts  were  built  in  cradles. 

Another  type  of  ocean  raft  is  known  as  the  Davis 
raft,  which  is  built  in  the  water  without  the  aid  of  a 
cradle.  This  raft  is  constructed  by  various  loggers 
under  patents  held  by  Captain  G.  T.  Davis  and  is 
smaller  than  the  Benson  raft,  being  designed  prin- 
cipally for  short  tows  across  rough  water.  It  costs  less 
to  build  and  can  be  constructed  in  salt  water  because 
no  building  cradles  are  required. 

The  Benson  rafts  are  constructed  in  cradles  on  the 
Columbia  River,  which  is  fresh  water,  as  in  bug-infest- 
ed waters  the  cradles  would  not  last  more  than  a  few 
years.  There  is  a  new  Davis  raft  in  the  course  of  devel- 
opment which  will  take  logs  of  all  dimensions,  particu- 
larly of  long  lengths,  will  contain  a  larger  footage,  and 
is  designed  for  long  tows. 

Rafts  Towed  1100  Miles  on  the  Open  Sea 

The  raft  originally  designed  by  Captain  Robertson, 
after  various  experiments,  developed  into  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Benson  raft.  The  first  raft  of  this  type 
was  towed  from  the  Columbia  River  to  San  Diego,  a 
distance  of  1100  miles,  which  was  over  twice  the  dis- 
tance an  ocean  raft  had  ever  been  towed  before.  It  was 
small,  but  contained  enough  saw  logs,  piling,  sawn 
timbers,  and  lumber  to  build  a  complete  sawmill. 

The  arrival  of  the  raft  created  considerable  com- 
ment, many  people  thinking  that  it  was  the  fore-runner 
of  a  real  estate  speculation;  but  as  the  rafts  arrived 
regularly  every  year  after  that,  they  became  reconciled 
to  the  fact  that  the  mill  and  the  log  rafts  were  an  estab- 
lished fact.  This  original  mill  is  still  cutting  from  four 
to  five  rafts  each  year,  the  rafts  producing  from  four 


Sketch   showing  a  Benson   log  raft   as  compared  with   the 
Graf   Zeppelin. 

million  to  five  million  feet  of  lumber  each.  Ninety 
rafts  have  been  safely  towed  to  San  Diego,  only  two 
rafts  meeting  with  misfortune,  both  in  1918.  They  were 
towed  into  Santa  Cruz,  California,  and  salvaged. 

The  Benson  raft  is  cigar-shaped  and  tows  equally 
well  from  either  end.  The  great  point  in  favor  of  this 
type  of  raft  is  that  it  i.s  self-tightening,  and  there  is  no 
tendency  for  the  mass  to  loosen.  When  the  raft  is  being 
towed,  and  in  fact  as  soon  as  it  is  out  of  the  cradle,  it 
tends  to  flatten  and  tighten  the  circle  chains;  and  as  it 
is  towed,  the  raft  further  lengthens  and  tightens  itself. 

The  average  towing  time  is  15  days,  and  for  safety 
the  rafts  are  equipped  with  two  lights  which  will  burn 
for  21  days  without  attention  from  the  tug  boat. 

Construction  of  Rafts 

These  rafts  are  constructed  in  an  interesting  way. 
The  floating  form  called  the  cradle  is  built  in  sections 
so  that  when  the  rafts  are  completed,  the  sections  can 
be  removed  from  one  side  and  the  raft  rolled  out  of  the 
other  side,  which  is  moored  to  piling.  These  sections 
are  then  towed  back  into  place  and  the  cradle  set  up 
again  for  the  next  raft.  A  derrick  is  moved  back  and 
forth  alongside  the  cradle,  being  used  to  push  and  pull 
the  river  rafts  with  their  logs,  into  place.  The  logs  are- 
placed  over  the  entire  length  of  the  cradle — all  sizes 
and  lengths  being  used,  but  the  strength  of  the  raft 
depends  upon  the  use  of  a  large  proportion  of  tree 
length  material. 

The  long  logs  give  the  necessary  lap  and  backbone 
which  resists  the  action  of  wind  and  wave.  As  logs  are 
loaded  in,  the  cradle  keeps  sinking,  and  when  it  is  com- 
pleted, a  stud  link  anchor  chain  is  run  through  the 
center  from  end  to  end.  This  is  the  real  backbone  of  the 
raft.  By  this  method  of  rigging,  an  emergency  tow 
chain  is  developed  which  can  be  used  if  the  chain  be- 
comes broken  or  unshackled.  When  pull  is  exerted  on 
the  tow  chain,  the  180  feet  of  chain  acts  as  an  equal- 
izer, and  the  pull  is  transmitted  through  the  tow  chains 
to  the  circle  chains  on  the  opposite  end  of  the  raft 
through  the  herring-bone  chains.  The  slack  created  is 
taken  up  by  the  working  of  the  raft. 

After  the  tow  chain  is  in  place,  the  piling  in  of  the 
logs  continues  until  the  required  depth  is  reached.  The 
circle  chains  are  then  fastened  around  the  raft  and 
cinched  with  a  donkey  engine.  These  circle  chains 
are  stud  links  placed  at  about  12-foot  intervals.  The 
total  weight  of  all  the  chain  used  is  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  175  tons. 

-From  Fireman's  Fund  Record. 
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Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Company  Finishes  President 
Fillmore  in  Unusually  Fast  Time  of  Seventy  Days 


THE  reconditioning  of  the 
steamship  President  Fillmore, 
ex-Mongolia,  is  an  outstanding 
accomplishment  particularly  in 
view  of  the  enormous  volume  of 
work  which  was  completed  in  a 
very  short  period  of  time. 

The  President  Fillmore  was  ac- 
quired by  the  Dollar  Steamship 
Line  from  the  Panama  Pacific  Line 
and  was  delivered  to  the  Newport 
News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock 
Company  on  October  19,  1929.  The 
work  was  executed  at  this  plant  and 
the  vessel  was  redelivered  to  the 
Dollar  Line  on  January  12,  1930. 
This  allowed  just  70  working  days 
(85  consecutive  days)  for  the  com- 
pletion of  all  the  work  involved. 

The  principal  characteristics  of 
the  vessel  are  as  follows: 

Length  over-all  615'     8" 

Length    between     perpen- 
diculars    600'     0" 

Beam,   molded   65'     0" 

Depth,  upper  deck  43'     3" 

Gross  tonnage  14,328 

Boilers — 4  double-ended 
4  single-ended 
Scotch,  oil-fired. 

Engines  2  quadruple  expansion 

Horsepower,  indicated  15,000 

Speed,  knots  16 

The  reconditioning  and  better- 
ments involved  work  on  six  decks 
and  the  house  tops.  This  included 
the  removal  of  all  first-class  state- 
rooms on  promenade  and  "A"  decks 
and  the  removal  of  all  tourist 
staterooms  on  "B"  and  "C"  decks. 


By  Wolcott  Spofford 

Seventy-five  new  staterooms  were 
installed  on  the  promenade,  "A", 
and  "B"  decks  to  accommodate  a 
total  of  195  first-class  passengers. 
Twenty-two  new  interchangeable 
tourist  and  first-class  staterooms 
were  also  installed  on  "B"  deck  aft 
to  accommodate  66  passengers. 

Eight  new  refrigerated  spaces, 
with  a  total  capacity  of  approxl- 
matelv  40,000  cubic  feet,  were  in- 
stalled on  "D"  and  "E"  decks  abaft 
the  machinery  spaces.  Besides  the 
large  insulation  job.  these  spaces 
required  the  installation  of  six 
teen  new  pieces  of  refrigerating 
machinery.  The  machinery  and  the 
coils  were  furnished  by  the  Bruns- 
wick -  Kroeschell  Company;  and 
this  company  facilitated  the  in- 
stallation by  making  very  fast  de- 
livery on  their  equipment.  The 
four  carbon  dioxide  compressors 
for  this  job  are  each  of  6  to  8  tons 
capacity. 

Accommodations  were  provided 
for  about  600  steerage  passengers 
in  convertible  steerage  and  cargo 
spaces  on  "B"  and  "C"  decks,  and 
seven  trunked  hatches  were  provid- 
ed with  sliding  doors  and  strong- 
backs  in  way  of  these  spaces.  A 
number  of  new  steel  bulkheads  and 
watertight  doors  were  installed  and 
other  miscellaneous  steel  work  was 
accomplished. 

First-Class  Quarters 
The  new  first-class    and    tourist 
staterooms  installed  on  promenade, 
"A",  and  "B"  decks  are  each  fitted 


with  two  36  inches  by  6  feet  6 
inches  Simmons  iron  bedsteads, 
Simmons  Beautyrest  mattresses,  a 
settee,  wardrobes,  chiffoniers  and  a 
lavatory  with  running  hot  and  cold 
fresh  water.  All  of  these  rooms  are 
outside  rooms,  each  room  having 
two  windows  or  ports.  The  joiner 
work  in  these  spaces  has  a  pleasing 
simplicity  which  is  most  attractive. 
The  deck  in  way  of  staterooms  is 
covered  with  carpet.  A  Diehl  elec- 
tric wall  bracket  fan  is  installed  in 
each  stateroom. 

Besides  the  renewal  of  all  public 
toilets  and  baths  in  first-class 
quarters,  twenty-five  new  private 
baths  and  toilets  were  installed. 
Eleven  of  these  are  shower  baths 
located  between  staterooms  on  the 
promenade  deck  and  there  are  four- 
teen private  baths,  with  tubs  and 
showers  over  them,  located  between 
staterooms  on  "A"  deck.  All  of  the 
private  baths  and  showers  are 
wainscoted  with  green  tile  and 
multi-colored  border.  All  plumbing 
equipment  was  supplied  by  the 
Standard  Sanitary  Manufacturing 
Company. 

The  suite  de  luxe  is  located  on 
the  starboard  aide  of  "A"  deck 
abaft  the  dining  saloon.  This  suite 
consists  of  a  living  room,  bedroom, 
and  bath.  The  living  room  and  bed- 
room are  luxuriously  furnished 
with  exquisite  period  furniture  of 
unusual  design. 

Passa.geways  and  Lobbies 

The  passageways  and  lobbies  are 


The  attractive  veranda  cafe  and  comfortable   smoking  room  of  the   President  Hllmore. 
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Spacious    first-class    lounge    .,nd    entrance    lobby  with  purser's  office  on  the  President  Fillmore 


covered  with  green  Asbestolith 
composition  decit  covering  with 
black  border.  The  green  field  is 
tooled  into  diamond  shaped  blocks 
with  black  joints,  which  is  a  unique 
departure  in  marine  work,  but  gives 
a  pleasing  variety  and  dignified  ap- 
peai'ance. 

Two  new  stairways  were  con- 
structed, the  new  main  after  stair- 
way is  of  geometric  design  with 
handwrought  iron  balustrade  and 
leads  from  the  after  "B"  deck  lob- 
by to  the  veranda  cafe  and  smoking 
room  on  the  boat  deck.  The  new 
forward  stairway  leads  from  the 
lobby  abaft  the  dining  saloon  to  the 
lobby  at  the  forward  end  of  "B" 
deck.  These  stairways  are  covered 
with  rubber  tile  manufactured  by 
the  United  States  Rubber  Company. 

Public  Rooms 

The  furniture  in  the  public  rooms 
and  the  suite  was  designed  and 
built  by  the  A.  F.  Marten  Company 
of  San  Francisco,  and  the  interior 
decoration  in  these  spaces  was  de- 
signed and  executed  under  its  sup- 
ervision. 

In  the  new  veranda  cafe,  the  de- 
sign was  carried  out  in  art  mod- 
erne,  which  is  a  new  departure  in 
American  vessels.  The  walls  of  this 
room,  which  are  of  Vehisote,  are 
laid  up  with  flush  joints  giving  a 
plain  plaster  effect.  The  window 
drapes  are  hung  from  concealed 
window  boxes.  A  fine  walnut  par- 
quette  floor  has  been  laid  in  this 
room  for  dancing.  The  radiators  are 
concealed  in  the  walls  behind  or- 
namental brass  grilles  which  are 
hinged  for  easy  access  to  the  heat- 
ing units.  Tinted  wicker  furniture 
and  a  hand-painted  piano  with  fu- 
turistic designs  give  color  and  add- 
ed attractiveness  to  this  room. 
Just  forward  of  the  veranda  cafe 


is  the  smoking  room  which  is  pan- 
eled with  natural  finished  oak  and 
is  fitted  out  with  walnut  tables, 
green  morocco  leather  chairs,  and 
colorful  drapes. 

The  social  hall  on  the  promenade 
deck  has  been  entirely  renewed. 
The  design  has  a  distinctive  Direc- 
toire  influence.  Carved  window  cas- 
ings, extending  the  full  height  of 
the  room,  have  been  built  around 
the  portlights  to  give  the  effect  of 
long  windows.  On  the  side  walls  are 
fine  mural  decorations;  and  the 
dome  over  this  space  also  has 
mural  decorations  illuminated  by 
indirect  lighting.  Fine  flesh  colored 
damask  hangings,  a  luxurious  car- 
pet, and  especially  designed  furni- 
ture complete  this  smart  saloon. 

Aft  of  the  social  hall  is  the  main 
fo.yer  which  has  been  enlarged 
and  renewed  with  natural  oak  pan- 
eling, rubber  tile  deck  covering, 
and  handsome  portable  furniture. 
The  purser's  office  is  located  on 
the  after  side  of  this  foyer.  At  the 
purser's  window  there  has  been  in- 
stalled a  rustic  finished,  hand 
wrought  iron  grille  of  design  in 
keeping  with  the  harmony  of  this 
space.  Rubber  tile  flooring  on  the 
vessel  was  manufactured  by  the 
U.  S.  Rubber  Company. 

The  stairs  leading  down  from  the 
foyer  provide  access  to  the  dining 
room  on  the  deck  below.  The  din- 
ing room  is  a  very  spacious  room 
and  has  been  rearranged  and  pro- 
vided with  38  small  tables  to  ac- 
commodate 172  persons  at  one  sit- 
ting. The  main  pantry  is  imme- 
diately abaft  the  dining  room  on 
the  port  side.  This  space  has  been 
completely  renewed  and  re-equip- 
ped. Just  below  the  pantry  is  the 
first-class  galley  and  bakery  which 
are  reached  by  a   ladder  from  the 


pantry.  The  galley  and  bakery  have 
also  been  rearranged,  and  re-equip- 
ped, including  new  ranges  and 
ovens  equipped  with  Ray  oil 
burners. 

One  of  the  new  features  of  this 
ve.ssel  is  the  new  swimming  pool 
which  has  been  built  on  the  after 
island  house-top.  This  pool  is  built 
of  steel.  The  permanent  decking 
around  it  is  covered  with  white  cor- 
rugated rubber.  Access  to  this  pool 
is  by  means  of  a  portable  gangway 
from  the  after  end  of  the  prome- 
nade deck.  A  new  portable  moving 
picture  booth  was  also  installed, 
such  that  it  can  be  moved  to  any 
convenient  part  of  the  vessel. 

A   Derby   fire    detection    system 
protects    all  the  passenger    accom- 
modations, each  room  having  Derby 
fire  sentinels  with  a  Derby  cabinet 
in  the  pilot  house.  This  equipment 
is    designed   and   manufactured   by 
Walter  Kidde  &  Company  and  sup- 
plied through  Hough  &  Egbert,  San 
Francisco  representatives.  In  short 
the     public      accommodations     and 
equipment    for    passenger    comfort 
and  amusement  are  up  to  full  stan- 
dard of  Dollar  transpacific  service. 
Miscellaneous 
The   boat    deck   was    entirely    re- 
newed with   Oregon    pine    decking 
and  teak  margins.  All  other  weath- 
er decks  were  repaired.  A  part  of 
the  rigging  was  renewed.  The  ves- 
sel  was  dry-docked  and  all  neces- 
sary underwater  work  was  accom- 
plished.  Additional    lifeboats   were 
installed    and    all    safety    devices 
were  overhauled  to  comply  with  the 
high  standards  of  the  owners.  The 
completion    of   the    President    Fill- 
more marks  the  fifth  major  recon- 
ditioning job  recently  accomplished 
at  the  Newport  News  yard  for  the 
Dollar  Line. 
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San  Francisco.  The  Board  of 
State  Harbor  Commissioners  is 
transforming  a  section  of  the  San 
Francisco  State  Products  Terminal 
into  a  waterfront  cold  storage  ter- 
minal and  has  awarded  several 
contracts  for  the  work. 

Contract  for  necessary  changes 
to  the  building  was  awarded  to  W. 
W.  Williamson,  on  a  bid  of  $16,450; 
contract  for  insulating  went  to 
York  Ice  Machine  Co.  on  bid  of 
$37,572;  contract  for  installing  ele- 
vators went  to  Otis  Elevator  Co., 
$13,960;  contract  for  furnishing 
and  installing  complete  the  refrig- 
erating machinery  went  to  Baker 
Ice  Machine  Co.,  Inc.,  on  a  bid  of 
$28,250. 

Briefly  summarized,  the  installa- 
tion consists  of  a  power  plant  lo- 
cated on  the  first  floor,  a  series  of 
insulated  cold  storage  rooms  on  the 
second  floor,  and  a  provision  for  fu- 
ture expansion  by  adding  floors 
above  the  second  or  converting  ad- 
ditional space  laterally  along  the 
second  floor.  The  building  in  which 
the  installation  is  housed  is  a  re- 
inforced concrete  structure  812  ft. 
in  length  by  135  ft.  in  width  at  the 
first  floor,  and  102  feet  in  width  at 
the  upper  floors.  This  structure  is 
adjacent  to  deep  water  on  one  side 
and  has  provision  for  rail  on  both 
sides,  and  truck  delivery  opposite 
the  water  side.  Because  of  its  de- 
sign, commodities  may  be  delivered 
directly  from  ship  to  the  second 
floor,  where  cold  storage  space  is 
to  be  provided,  and  from  the  second 
floor  directly  to  trucks  by  means  of 
a  reinforced  concrete  ramp.  Deliv- 
ery to  the  first  floor  and  to  cars 
will  be  accomplished  by  ample  ele- 
vator capacity. 

The  structure  is  capable  of  almost 
unlimited  development  as  a  water- 
front cold  storage  terminal.  The 
conversion  of  the  second  floor 
alone  into  cold  storage  rooms  would 
produce  210,000  cubic  feet  for  each 
of  the  three  sections,  or  630,000  cu- 
bic feet  for  the  entire  second  floor. 
The  foundations  and  lower  floors 
of  this  building  are  designed  to 
carry  four  additional  floors,  so  that 
the  capacity,  in  case  only  the  east- 
erly section  is  completed,  would  to- 
tal over  850,000  cubic  feet,  and  in 
case  all  three  sections  of  the 
building  were  completed  in  cold 
storage  rooms,  would  total  over  2,- 


500,000  cubic  feet.  In  these  figures 
the  area  of  the  first  floor  is  not  in- 
cluded as  this  area  could  be  used 
for  transit  shed  purposes  in  hand- 
ling cargo. 

It  is  proposed  to  install  a  refrig- 
eration system  of  sufficient  elas- 
ticity to  enable  the  rooms  to  be 
used  for  pre-cooling  and  for  stor- 
age. The  refrigeration  will  be  sup- 
plemented by  suitable  equipment 
providing  for  ventilation  and  con- 
trol of  humidity. 


The  United  States  Government 
plans  the  expenditure  of  $5,000,000 
in  the  reconstruction  of  Fort 
Mason  facilities  at  San  Francisco. 
Preliminary  plans  and  estimates 
are  now  complete  and  include  the 
extension  of  several  piers  into  the 
bay  in  addition  to  reinforced  con- 
crete sheds  on  several  piers;  addi- 
tional quarters  for  officers;  exten- 
sions of  Warehouses  A,  B,  C,  D,  and 
E;  new  warehouse  and  office  build- 
ing in  place  of  Warehouse  B-2; 
large  machine  shops  and  Ford  mo- 
tor repair  battalion. 


Work  has  been  started  on  a  con- 
tract awarded  by  the  Board  of 
State  Harbor  Commissioners  to 
Healy-Tibbits  Construction  Co.  of 
San  Francisco  for  the  construction 
of  Pier  1  at  the  Port  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. This  pier  is  just  north  of  the 
Ferry  Building  and  will  provide 
docking  space  for  ocean-going  lin- 
ers of  anv  size  almost  at  the  foot  of 
Market  Street.  The  total  cost  of 
the  project  will  be  about  $600,000. 
Contract  under  which  Healy-Tib- 
bits are  working  covers  the  cost  of 
substructure,  $246,300.  The  pier  is 
to  be  700  feet  long  and  150  feet 
wide  with  35  feet  depth  of  water 
alongside   at  low  tide. 


Oakland.  Work  is  progressing  on 
the  construction  of  shed  No.  2  at 
the  Outer  Harbor  terminal.  R.  W. 
Littlefield  received  the  contract  for 
the  superstructure  on  a  bid  of 
$108,115.  J.  G.  White  Corporation 
will  furnish  the  six  steel  rolling 
doors  at  a  cost  of  $2360.  The  shed 
is  180  by  720  feet. 


the  City  of  Stockton  has  taken  an 
important  step  forward  in  the  de- 
velopment of  port  facilities  on  the 
San  Joaquin  river  to  connect  the 
city  with  deep  water  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay;  $35,000  had  previously 
been  paid  to  the  government  for 
special  surveys.  The  government 
has  appropriated  $400,000  to  match 
the  amount  raised  by  the  City  of 
Stockton,  and  bids  will  be  adver- 
tised shortly  by  Major  J.  R.  D.Math- 
eson,  chief  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Engineers.  Another 
$907,500  must  be  paid  by  the  city 
before  the  end  of  the  construction 
period  as  its  half  of  the  estimated 
cost  of  dredging. 

It  is  estimated  that  shippers  will 
save  approximately  $900,000  in 
transportation  costs  during  the 
first  year  after  completion  of  the 
project;  and  that  1,000,000  tons  of 
deep  water  cargo  will  be  handled 
during  this  first  year. 


Stockton.  Fulfilling  its  initial  ob- 
ligation by  the  payment  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  $365,000  toward  the 
dredging    of  a   deepsea    waterway. 


Seattle.  Port  Commissioners  have 
approved  a  contract  with  leading 
salmon  packers  of  Seattle  under 
which  the  port  will  con.struct  a 
$400,000  salmon  terminal  at  Smith 
Cove.  The  fish  terminal  will  be 
operated  by  a  cooperative  organ- 
ization known  as  Salmon  Ter- 
minals, Inc.  The  port  will  build 
four  transit  sheds  each  420  feet 
long  and  90  feet  wide  on  the  open 
wharf  at  Smith  Cove,  Pier  40.  The 
buildings  will  be  two  stories  high 
with  capacity  of  1,750,000  cases  of 
salmon  in  addition  to  some  general 
cargo.  Port  Engineer  J.  R.  West  in 
charge  of  the  work. 

Smith  Cove  is  the  site  chosen  for 
the  erection  of  a  grain  elevator,  for 
which  the  citizens  of  Seattle  ap- 
proved a  bond  issue  of  $.500,000.  In 
the  next  March  election,  voters  will 
be  asked  to  approve  construction  of 
the  grain  elevator  at  some  other 
location  on  port  propert.v. 

H.  W.  Davis,  assistant  port  en- 
gineer and  assistant  secretary  of 
the  Seattle  Port  Commission  for 
many  years  resigned  January  1  to 
take  over  his  new  duties  as  mana- 
ger and  engineer  of  the  Port  of 
Port  Angeles.  Former  manager  of 
Port  Angeles,  W.  J.  Murphy,  has 
become  manager  of  the  port  of 
Grays  Harbor,  succeeding  W.  H. 
Peters,  who  has  entered  private 
business. 
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In  the  Engine  Room 


AFTER  the  possible  causes  of 
failure  of  condenser  tubes  due 
to  manufacturing  methods  em- 
ployed have  been  eliminated  as 
completely  as  possible  in  the  pres- 
ent stage  of  development  of  the  art 
of  tube  manufacture,  and  the  tube 
is  installed  in  a  marine  condenser, 
then  the  active  corrosion  of  the 
tube  may  begin.  It  may  be  due  to 
any  number  of  causes,  or  to  a  com- 
bination of  a  few  or  all,  and  the 
actual  method  in  which  the  corro- 
sion progresses  can  only  be  sur- 
mised. Investigations  on  the  sub- 
ject have  disclosed  that  some  of  the 
more  common  possible  causes  are: 
(1 )  Unsuitable  Structure  of  the 
Metal.  The  condenser  tube  may 
consist  of  an  entirely  homogeneous 
metal ;  but  in  the  composition  of  this 
metal  we  find  both  copper  and  zinc. 
Approximately  70  per  cent,  copper 
and  30  per  cent,  zinc,  the  composi- 
tion of  Admiralty  metal,  when  pro- 
perly annealed  consists  of  small, 
equiaxial  grains  of  the  homogene- 
ous metal.  The  metallurgist's  name 
for  this  metal  is  "alpha  brass." 
When  cold  worked,  however,  or 
when  the  surfaces  become  irregular 
from  scratches  or  from  corrosive 
deposits,  or  when  it  has  been  im- 
perfectly annealed,  the  edges  of 
these  grains  lose  their  homogen- 
iety  and  dezincification  will  result. 
From  the  preceding  paragraph  on 
the  action  of  an  electrolytic  cell  it 
is  evident  that  all  the  necessary  ele- 
ments to  produce  a  cell  are  present 
in  this  metal,  and  a  difference  in 
potential  can  exist.  In  the  conden- 
ser tube,  therefore,  the  passage  of 
a  minute  current  from  a  zinc  par- 
ticle to  a  copper  particle  will  result 
in  the  zinc  gradually  going  into  so- 
lution. Figure  4  is  an  illustration 
of  the  microstructure  of  corroded 
Admiralty  metal.  The  edges  of  the 
crystals  in  contact  with  the  water 
have  become  dezincified  and  the 
metal  is  practically  pure  copper. 
The  crystals     of     this    copper  are 
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poorly  bonded  together  after  the 
zinc  has  left  them  and  will  wash 
away  with  the  circulating  water. 
The  corrosive  process  is  progress- 
ive and  once  corrosion  has  started 
it  will  continue  through  the  tube, 
each  crystal  of  copper  being  washed 
away  as  the  zinc,  starting  at  the 
edges,  goes  into  solution.  The  great- 
er the  unrelieved  strains  in  the 
metal  and  the  more  imperfect  and 
less  uniform  the  grain  size  and 
structure,  the  greater  will  be  the 
rapidity  of  the  dissociation  of  the 
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zinc  and  the  sooner  will  the  tube  be 
corroded  through. 

(2)  Stray  Electrical  Currents.  In 

addition  to  the  local  electrolytic  ac- 
tion that  exists  in  a  condenser  tube 
due  to  the  metal,  corrosion  may 
likewise  be  the  result  of  stray  elec- 
trical currents  introduced  about  the 
engine  room  through  small  leaks, 
grounds,  and  short  circuits.  These 
electrical  leaks  will  have  a  similar 
effect  on  the  zinc  in  the  condenser 
tubes  as  will  local  action  and 
should  therefore  be  guarded  against 
by   the   elimination  of  all   grounds 


and  short  circuits  in  the  electrical 
circuits  throughout  the  ship. 

(3)  Incorrect  Circulating  Water 
Velocity.  A  definite  quantity  of  cir- 
culating water  is  required  to  con- 
dense the  exhaust  steam  and  cool 
the  air  prior  to  extraction  in  order 
to  preserve  the  vacuum.  A  decrease 
in  this  quantity  of  circulating  wa- 
ter will  result  in  an  overheated  con- 
denser and  a  loss  of  vacuum.  An  in- 
crease in  the  quantity  will  cause 
an  increase  in  the  velocity  of  the 
water  through  the  tubes,  which, 
without  a  decided  gain  in  vacuum, 
is  not  only  uneconomical  in  pump 
work  but  the  increased  velocity  of 
the  water  has  a  deleterious  effect 
on  the  tubes.  All  sea  water  contains 
a  certain  amount  of  insoluble  sub- 
stance which  is  frequently  of  an 
abrasive  character.  As  the  speed  of 
the  water  through  the  tubes  is  in- 
creased the  erosive  action  on  the 
tubes  is  also  increased  and  the 
presence  of  abrasives  results  in 
minute  scratches  being  made  by  the 
swiftly  moving  particles.  With 
each  scratch  ragged  portions  of  the 
metal  are  exposed  which  offer 
greater  possibilities  for  corrosive 
action,  particularly  when  coupled 
with  the  minute  stresses  in  the  sur- 
face resulting  from  the  abrasion^ 
The  speed  of  the  circulating  pumps, 
therefore,  should  be  regulated  to- 
give  only  sufficient  water  to  keep 
the  condenser  completely  filled  and 
the  vacuum  high. 

(4)  Foreign  Deposits.  Dirt  in  the 
circulating  water  in  the  form  of 
mud,  sand,  grass,  barnacles,  and 
other  extraneous  matter  may  accu- 
mulate on  the  tubes.  As  this  matter 
frequently  contains  material  of 
mineral  origin  local  action  will  be 
accelerated  and  the  resulting  pit- 
ting will  develop  pockets  in  which 
corrosion  on  a  larger  scale  can  oc- 
cur. Strainers  over  the  injection 
will  keep  out  the  larger  bodies,  but 
the  smaller  particles  will  enter.  The 
tubes  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned 
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at  each  opening  of  the  condenser  by 
means  of  lances,  air  darts,  or  other 
satisfactory  method  that  will  clear 
the  tubes  of  adhering  deposits.  The 
periods  between  cleaning  differ 
with  the  localities  in  which  the 
ship  has  been  operating.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  in  an  enclosed  harbor 
there  is  a  greater  quantity  of  for- 
eign substance  present  that  can  ac- 
cumulate on  the  tubes  than  there  is 
in  the  open  sea,  and  the  condensers 
of  harbor  craft  should,  therefore,  be 
more  frequently  cleaned  than  is 
necessary  for  those  of  deep  sea 
vessels. 

(5)  Oxidation.  Oxidation  is  the 
chemical  reaction  by  metals  of  al- 
loys, their  oxides,  and  deposits. 
While  in  port  with  the  main  en- 
gines secured  the  condensers  should 
be  kept  entirely  full  of  water  or  com- 
pletely drained.  The  reason  for  this 
precaution  is  that  the  presence  of 
air  in  contact  with  a  wetted  surface 
of  the  tube  will  increase  oxidation 
and  corrosion.  This  is  particularly 
essential  in  polluted  waters,  for  the 
presence  of  impurities  in  air  will 
greatly  accelerate  corrosive  action. 
When  the  condensers  are  kept  full 
of  water  the  main  circulators 
should  be  run  for  a  short  time 
daily  to  circulate  the  water.  When 
the  condenser  is  in  use  it  is  as- 
sumed that  the  tubes  will  all  be 
filled  and  that  there  will  be  no  air 
present  other  than  that  in  the 
water.  Proper  regulation  of  the 
speed  of  the  circulating  pumps  will 
keep  the  condensers  full,  and  an 
air  cock  installed  at  the  highest 
points  in  each  head  will  allow  any 
entrapped  air  to  escape.  These 
cocks  should  be  slightly  cracked  at 
all  times  and  a  small  .stream  of  cir- 
culating water  allowed  to  flow  into 
the  bilges.  The  presence  of  this 
stream  ensures  there  is  no  air  pres- 
ent. 

(6)  Temperature.  The  condenser 
tubes  should  never  be  overheated, 
for  to  do  so  tends  to  destroy  the 
grain  structure  with  the  possibility 
of  making  the  tubes  brittle,  which 
will  accelerate  corrosion.  It  also 
has  the  disadvantage  of  melting  out 
tallow  in  corset  lacing  packing  that 
has  been  previously  impregnated, 
and.  in  the  case  of  rolled  tubes,  it  is 
liable  to  cause  them  to  leak  by  ex- 
pansion. 

The  metallic  contact  in  a  simple 
cell  is  analogous  to  the  metallic 
contact  existing  between  particles 
of  the  metal  crystals  in  a  condenser 
tube.  If  this  is  continuous  to  the 
heads  and  thence  to  zinc  plates  se- 
curely fastened   by   studs     to     the 


heads,  then  another  current  will  be 
set  up  between  the  zinc  plates  and 
the  copper  in  the  tubes,  heads,  and 
sheets.  These  currents  are  believed 
to  reduce  th^  currents  within  the 
tubes  proper  and  the  corrosive  ac- 
tion resulting  in  them.  While  it  is 
probable  that  a  greater  proportion 
of  the  current  passes  between  the 
zinc  plates  and  the  sheets  and 
heads,  due  to  the  proximity  of  these 
parts,  still  the  fact  that  the  pres- 
ence of  zinc  plates  is  necessary  and 
desirable  to  retard  the  corrosion 
of  all  parts  is  evinced  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  zinc  plates  even  after  a 
short  period  of  immersion.  During 
the  time  the  zinc  plate  is  immersed 
in  the  circulating  water  an  oxide  is 
formed  on  the  exposed  surfaces  of 
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the  zincs  and  foreign  matter  is  de- 
posited on  them,  all  of  which  offers 
resistance  to  the  currents  and  re- 
tards the  dissolving  of  the  plates. 
An  electric  current  will  search  for 
the  path  of  least  resistance  and  in 
this  case  the  current,  instead  of 
passing  through  the  zinc  plates, 
will  again  flow  between  the  zinc 
and  copper  particles  of  the  tube, 
which  is  just  what  is  to  be  avoided. 
The  zinc  plates  should,  therefore, 
be  cleaned  of  scale  and  verdigris  at 
every  opportunity.  They  should  be 
renewed  after  they  have  dissolved 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  area  has 
been  decreased  below  the  propor- 
tion: One  square  foot  of  the  ex- 
posed surface  of  the  zinc  plate  to 
every  thousand  square  feet  of  cool- 
ing surface  of  the  tubes. 

(  ro  be  continued.) 


Geared  Turbines  For  New  Oil  Tankers 


FOUR  new  oil  tankers  for  which 
contracts  have  recently  been 
placed  are  to  be  propelled  by 
De  Laval  geared  steam  turbines. 
Two  are  to  be  built  by  the  Federal 
Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Company 
for  the  Standard  Shipping  Com- 
pany of  New  York,  and  two  by  the 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion for  the  Sinclair  Navigation 
Company. 

The  two  Standard  Oil  tankers, 
which  are  rated  at  18,000  tons  each, 
will  measure  444  feet  length,  74 
feet  beam,  and  40  feet  6  inches 
depth,  and  will  draw  28  feet.  They 
are  to  be  driven  at  11  knots  by  De 
Laval  compound  steam  turbines 
with  double  reduction  gears,  rated 
at  4000  shaft  horsepower  and  cap- 
able of  developing  a  maximum  of 
4400  horsepower. 

The  two  Sinclair  tankers  will 
measure  331  feet  length,  57  feet 
beam,  32  feet  depth,  and  24  feet 
draft,  and  will  be  rated  at  8400 
tons.  They  also  are  to  be  equipped 
with  compound  turbines  with  dou- 
ble reduction  gears  built  by  the  De 
Laval  Steam  Turbine  Company, 
Trenton,  New  Jersey.  Steam  will 
be  supplied  at  350  pounds  per 
square  inch  gauge  from  Babcock 
&  Wilcox  boilers.  The  designed 
speed  is  13  knots. 

The  propelling  units  to  be  in- 
stalled in  these  tankers  are  of  the 
same  general  type  as  those  which 
have  rendered  such  satisfactory 
service  in  the  Dixie,  El  Oceana,  and 
El  Coston. 

Marine  steam  turbines  of  this 
size  and  type,  using  high  pressure, 
high  temperature  steam,  regenera- 


tive feed  water  heating,  air  heaters, 
and  economizers  to  improve  boiler 
efficiency,  are  capable  of  develop- 
ing a  shaft  horse  power  on  an  oil 
consumption  of  around  0.6  to  0.7 
pound  per  hour,  including  steam 
used  for  all  purposes  on  shipboard. 


THE  MOTOR  SHIP  REFERENCE 
BOOK  FOR  1930,  compiled  by 
the  staff  of  "The  Motor  Ship," 
published  by  Temple  Press  Ltd., 
5-15,  Rosebery  Avenue,  London, 
E.C.I ;  price  5s.  or  5s.  6d.  post 
free. 

The  Motor  Ship  Reference  Book 
for  1930,  the  sixth  annual  volume 
that  has  been  published,  has  been 
so  greatly  revised  and  so  many  ad- 
ditions made  that  it  is  practically 
a  new  work.  Two  important  fea- 
tures are  the  table  giving  details  of 
350  motorships  on  order  January  1, 
1930,  with  the  names  of  the  owners, 
builders,  engine  builders,  and  par- 
ticulars of  the  machinery.  A  similar 
table  details  the  motorships  built  in 
1929,  whilst  all  motor  ships  con- 
structed previous  to  that  time  are 
also  included  in  the  volume.  Every 
motor  ship  built  or  building  is  thus 
listed. 

Every  important  marine  oil  en- 
gine of  large  size  now  constructed 
is  described  and  illustrated,  includ- 
ing the  notable  diesel  motors  turn- 
ed out  in  1929  for  the  first  time. 
There  is  a  review  of  motorship 
building  during  the  past  year  when 
so  many  important  developments 
were  made,  and  the  statistical  sec- 
tion  is  very  complete. 
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Workboats  and  Their  Power  Plants 


Smallest  Oil  Engine  Boat  on  the  Pacific 

21-Foot  Dory  with  5-Horsepower  Semi-Diesel  Engine  Shows  Unusual  Economy 


THE  motorboat  Tom  of  Newport 
Harbor  (Balboa),  California, 
holds  the  distinction  of  being 
the  smallest  diesel  powered  boat  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  and  it  is  un- 
doubtedly also  the  most  reliable 
and  economical  power  boat  of  its 
size.  The  boat  is  a  converted  21-foot 
navy  dory  of  about  2  tonsweight  and 
is  powered  with  a  4/5-horsepower 
Swedish  Skandia  semi-diesel  engine, 
operating  at  about  800  to  1000  revo- 
lutions per  minute,  which  gives  a 
cruising  speed  of  about  6^/4  to  7^4 
knots.  The  Tom  is  used  for  fishing 
and  yachting  purposes  and  has 
proved  extremely  seaworthy  in 
Southern  California  waters. 

The  boat  is  operating  the  fourth 
year  now,  having  never  missed  a 
single  revolution  nor  cost  a  cent  for 
repairs.  The  engine  can  run  prac- 
tically submerged  in  water  as  long 
as  she  gets  air.  Fire  hazard  is  en- 
tirely eliminated,  due  to  the  ab- 
sence of  gasoline  and  electrical  ig- 
nition systems. 

The  economy  of  this  boat  is  re- 
markable, as  the  engine  consumes 
only  1/3  gallon  of  fuel  per  hour  at 
full  load,  which  at  the  price  of  die- 
sel fuel  at  Los  Angeles  Harbor  of 
214  cents  a  gallon  means  an  operat- 
ing cost  of  8/10  cent  per  hour,  or 
from  875  to  950  knots  for  $1  worth 
of  fuel.  One  gallon  fuel  (2.4  cents) 
drives  the  boat  about  21  to  23  nau- 
tical    miles,     giving     a     cruising 


radius  of  310  to  350  miles  with 
only  15  gallons  of  fuel.  As  the  re- 
sult, the  round  trip  from  San  Pedro 
to  Catalina  costs  only  5  cents,  San 
Pedro  to  San  Diego  8  cents,  and  the 
Honolulu  trip  would  be  possible  for 
$2.50,  or  about  2^'-i  barrels  of  fuel. 
The  lubricating  oil  consumption  is 
practically  reduced  to  the  vanish- 
ing point  due  to  the  use  of  ball  and 
roller  bearings  in  connection  with 
very  low  working  pressures,  which 
decrease  friction  losses  to  a  mini- 
mum. 

The  remarkable  performance  of 
the  smallest  diesel  engine  on  the 
coast  should  offer  Pacific  Coast 
diesel  engine  builders  valuable 
clues  in  regard  to  the  construction 
principles  necessary  for  the  suc- 
cessful small  marine  diesel. 

First  of  all,  the  lower  the  working 
pressures  the  greater  the  reliabil- 
ity and  the  less  sensitive  the  com- 
bustion and  the  injection  system. 
With  compression  pressures  of 
only  110  pounds  per  square  inch 
and  explosion  pressures  of  260 
pounds  per  square  inch,  automatic, 
low  pressure  fuel  injection  is  used, 
assuring  the  greatest  simplicity  and 
reliability. 

Secondly,  the  least  possible  num- 
ber of  working  parts  is  an  essen- 
tial for  the  small  diesel  and  neces- 
sitates the  use  of  the  valveless,  2- 
cycle  principle.  In  the  engine  of  the 
motorboat  Tom  one  piston  with  lib- 


eral clearance  is  practically  the 
only  moving  part  above  the  crank 
shaft.  This  makes  it  possible  to 
take  the  engine  completely  apart 
in  I'o  minutes  and  assemble  it  in 
about  6  minutes.  For  the  smallest 
diesel  engines  the  2-cycle  principle 
has  been  used  in  Europe  almost  ex- 
clusively during  the  last  few  years. 

Thirdly,  2-stage  combustion  with 
directed,  timed  air  turbulence  is 
used,  which  increases  the  uniform- 
ity of  fuel  and  air  mixture,  con- 
trols explosion  pressure,  and  makes 
the  fuel  injection  less  sensitive 
with  one  large  hole  injection.  Fur- 
thermore, it  extends  the  range  of 
fuels  that  can  be  burnt  in  the  en- 
gine, making  the  engine  less  sensi- 
tive to  varying  fuel  characteristics 
and  assuring  clean  combustion  at 
all  loads  and  speeds.  In  fact,  this 
engine  has  not  produced  any  black 
smoke  in  three  years'  operation, 
and  the  rather  cool  exhaust  is  us- 
ually entirely  clear. 

The  low  maintenance  is  due  to 
the  combination  of  low  working 
pressures,  fewest  possible  number 
of  working  parts,  and  slow  piston 
speed,  in  connection  with  excellent 
material  and  workmanship.  The 
piston  speed  of  475  feet  per  minute 
at  800  revolutions  per  minute  and 
the  low  mean  effective  pressure  of 
31.5  pounds  per  square  inch  should 
make  possible  an  engine  life  of  20 


Two  views  of  T.  B.  Danckwortt's  motor  dorv  Tom. 
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years   without    any    vital    replace- 
ments. 

The  pressures  used  in  this  engine 
are  even  lower  than  those  of  the 
gas  engine,  and  as  there  are  less 
working  parts,  the  maintenance 
will  be  lower  and  the  life  longer, 
besides  the  advantage  of  15  times 
cheaper    operating     costs     for    the 


same  boat  and  speed  with  greater 
reliability. 

It  is  significant  that  the  boat 
Tom  is  owned  by  one  of  the  most 
experienced  diesel  engine  designers 
and  research  engineers  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast,  T.  B.  Danckwortt,  who 
enjoys  an   international   reputation 


on  diesel  engineering  problems.  As 
diesel  engineer  for  the  Union  Oil 
Company  of  California,  Mr.  Danck- 
wortt has  the  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve the  performance  of  practic- 
ally every  European  and  American 
diesel  engine  and  to  assist  in  en- 
gine design  and  fuel  recommenda- 
tions. 


Very  Unusual  Power  Plant  and  Other  Equipment  for  Yacht,  Olive  K. 


IT  IS  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
the  new  yacht  Olive  K,  just  com- 
pleted by  the  Defoe  Boat  & 
Motor  Works,  Bay  City.  Michigan, 
is  the  only  ship  of  her  kind  in  the 
world.  The  owner,  Charles  F.  Ket- 
tering, president,  research  labora- 
tories. General  Motors  Corporation, 
is  one  of  America's  foremost  en- 
gineers, and  it  is  only  natural  that 
the  General  Motors  research  head 
would  "come  through"  with  some- 
thing mechanically  unusual  that 
would  startle  all  yachtdom. 

The  main  engines  are  two  .500- 
horsepower,  new  type,  airless  in- 
jection Winton  diesels,  giving  the 
yacht  a  speed  in  excess  of  14  knots. 
The  engine  room  includes  numer- 
ous special  devices  for  the  mech- 
anical operation  and  control  of  the 
ship.  Everything  in  the  way  of  lu- 
brication is  taken  care  of  automat- 
ically, and  externally  there  are  no 
working  parts  in  sight,  not  even  an 
oil  can,  making  one  of  the  cleanest, 
smoothest-performing  diesel  in- 
stallations in  service.  The  mechan- 
ical marvels  of  Olive  K  are  solely 
the  ideas  of  Mr.  Kettering.  Among 
these — and  by  far  the  most  import- 
ant— is  an  electrical  synchronizing 
device  which  makes  it  possible  to 
run  both  main  engines  at  the  same 
speed  at  all  times;  so  that  the  two 
6-cylinder  engines  operate  practic- 
ally as  a  12-cylinder  unit.  This  is  a 
new  engineering  development,  the 
full  possibilities  of  which  are  of  in- 
terest to  all  yachtsmen.  Suggestive 
of  the  interest  which  it  has  already 
created  is  the  fact  that  it  brought 
experts  from  all  over  the  country 
to  witness  its  performance  upon 
the  yacht's  trial  trip. 

In  place  of  fly  wheels,  the  en- 
gines are  equipped  with  alternating 
current  generators  built  by  the 
Ideal  Electric  Company.  They  are 
of  the  fly  wheel  type,  3-phase,  70- 
cycle,  at  220  volts  separate  excited. 
The  use  of  alternating  current  gen- 
erators is  to  tie  in  both  engines  at 
the  same  revolutions,  thereby  elim- 
inating  all   vibration.   These   units 


are  controlled  by  a  special  alter- 
nating current  panel  equipped  with 
a  motor-driven  synchroscope.  The 
generators  give  sufficient  power  to 
operate  motor  generator  sets  for 
lighting  and  auxiliary  power. 

A  Sperry  gyroscope  stabilizer  is 
installed  turning  a  rotor  6  feet  in 
diameter  7-tons  at  a  speed  of  1800 
revolutions  a  minute;  also  a  Sperry 
"Metal  Mike,"  Sperry  gyro  com- 
pass, a  radio  direction  finder,  an 
electric  log,  a  Fathometer,  and  a 
course  indicator. 

If  one  is  not  interested  in  the  en- 
gine room,  he  should  see  the  auto- 
matically controlled  combination 
short  and  long  wave  length  Day- 
Fan  radio  receiver  and  phonograph 
which  Mr.  Kettering  has  worked 
out  for  his  yacht.  French  telephones 
conveniently  located  throughout 
the  boat  are  equipped  with  dials. 
Guests  can  select  the  radio  broad- 
casting station  or  musical  record 
that  they  want,  dial  for  it  as  they 
would  for  a  telephone  number,  and 
the  radio  program  or  musical  record 
selected  comes  to  them  automatic- 
ally in  the  particular  room  or  part 
of  the  ship  desired.  The  crew's 
quarters  are  similarly  equipped. 

The  Olive  K  was  designed  by 
Cox  and  Stevens,  Inc.,  and  John  H. 
Wells,  Inc.,  and  built  by  the  Defoe 
Boat  and  Motor  Works.  The  prin- 
cipal dimensions  are:  length  over- 
all, 170  feet;  length  on  waterline, 
160  feet;  beam,  26  feet;  draft,  9 
feet,  6  inches.  She  has  a  raked  stem 
and  counter  stern,  and  is  capable 
of  going  anj'where  in  the  world 
with  comfort  and  safety.  The  boat 
is  beautifully  appointed  through- 
out. The  interior  decorations  were 
designed  and  arranged  by  Mrs.  Ket- 
tering, who  has  given  the  experts 
something  to  think  about  along  this 
line.  In  the  living  room  Mrs.  Ketter- 
ing has  a  baby  grand  piano  that  is 
unique.  It  is  equipped  with  nonrust- 
able  strings  and  its  woods  are 
joined  by  a  special  glue.  Mr.  Ket- 
tering   suggested    these    points    in 


view  of  contemplated  cruising  in 
South  Pacific  waters,  where  atmos- 
pheric conditions  are  harmful  to  an 
ordinary  piano.  A  more  cheerful 
and  homelike  yacht  would  be  hard 
to  find. 

Shortly  after  her  trial  run  from 
the  builder's  yard,  Mr.  Kettering 
brought  the  yacht  down  the  Great 
Lakes  and  St.  Lawrence  River  to 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  down  the 
coast  to  New  York  City  where  a 
short  stop  was  made  before  pro- 
ceeding to  Miami.  From  there  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Kettering  and  a  party  of 
scientists  left  early  in  January, 
aboard  the  Olive  K,  for  an  extended 
cruise  across  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
through  the  Panama  Canal,  to  the 
Galapagos  Islands,  a  group  of  small 
volcanic  islands  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  crossed  by  the  equator  and 
located  about  600  miles  west  of 
Ecuador,  South  America — a  cruise 
to  which  Mr.  Kettering  has  looked 
t  irward  for  many  years. 


AN  IMPROVED  REDUCTION 
GEAR 

NE  of  the  latest  marine  de- 
Ivice.':  brought  out  recently  is 
the  improved  Morse  straight- 
line  reduction  gear,  which  is  adapt- 
able to  cruisers,  workboats,  and 
auxiliary  sailing  craft.  It  is  being 
manufactured  by  the  Morse  Chain 
Co.  of  Detroit,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Borg-Warner  Corporation.  This  de- 
vice permits  the  use  of  larger  and 
more  powerful  propellers  than  is 
possible  by  the  ordinary  direct 
drive.  It  is  furnished  in  various 
ratios,  although  the  most  commonly 
used  is  the  two  to  one. 

With  the  use  of  this  new  reduc- 
tion gear,  the  engineers  claim  a 
vast  improvement  in  boat  speed, 
maneuverability,  and  smoothness  of 
the  engine.  It  is  adaptable  to  either 
single  or  twin  installation,  without 
reversal  of  the  propeller  rotation. 

The  inventor  is  F.  C.  Thompson 
of  the  Detroit  plant  of  the  Morse 
Chain  Co. 


AKELITE  resinoid, 
I  one  of  those  versatile 
examples  of  chemical 
research,  has  recently  been 
discovered  in  a  new  appli- 
cation, this  time  in  the 
form  of  a  protective  var- 
nish for  yachts  and  motor- 
boats.  Older  types  of  phe- 
nol resinoid  varnish  have 
been  used  in  power  houses 
to  impregnate  electrical 
windings.  One  type  of 
transparent  resinoid  has 
long  been  familiar  to  the 
public  in  the  form  of  pipe 
bits  and  cigar  holder.s.  In- 
corporated with  wood  flour 
or  asbestos  fibre,  other  re- 
sinoid materials  have  been 
used  as  electrical  insula- 
tion in  the  ignition  sy.s- 
tems  of  all  American  au- 
tomobiles and  airplanes. 
In  this  latter  guise  they 
were  along  when  Maitland 
and  Hagenberger  flew  to 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and 
they  have  travelled  with  Command- 
er Byrd  to  both  poles  of  the  earth. 
Recent  attention  has  been  drawn 
by  the  statements  of  Nathaniel  S. 
Corwin  and  George  B.  Gibbons,  pro- 
minent New  York  yachtsmen,  indi- 
cating that  the  chemical  research 
laboratory  is  once  more  proving 
that  there  is  "something  new  under 
the  sun" — in  this  instance  by  an 
achievement  of  particular  maritime 
interest.  Bakelite  marine  varnish  is 
made  with  a  phenol  resinoid  prod- 
uct incorporated  in  suitable  sol- 
vents. 

Prior  to  announcement  of  the 
new  product,  tests  were  conducted 
during  a  period  of  two  years  at  Co- 
conut Grove,  Florida.  Here,  wooden 
panels,  some  coated  with  the  earlier 
types    of     marine     varnishes     and 
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owned  by  George  B.  Gibbons,  New  York,  is 
finished  with  Bakelite  marine  varnish. 

others  with  the  new  material  were 
subjected  to  alternate  immersion  in 
sea  water  and  exposure  to  sunlight 
with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide. 
This  was  a  severe  test,  but  the  new 
varnish  is  reported  to  have  stuck  to 
its  job,  literally. 

Heretofore,  marine  varnish  has 
been  made  from  the  resins,  oils,  and 
pitches  which  occur  in  nature.  The 
novelty  of  the  new  material  lies  in 
the  addition  of  phenolic  super-res- 
ins, or  resinoids,  so-called,  which 
were  invented  in  the  chemical  re- 
search laboratory  by  Dr.  L.  H.  Bae- 
keland. 

The  technique  of  applying  the 
new  marine  resinoid  varnish  has 
been  published  in  convenient  form 
tor  the  casual  boatsman,  as  well  as 
for  the  large-scale  ship  builder. 


400-Horsepower  Diesel  for  British 
Columbia  Service 


THE  British  Columbia  Cement 
Company  of  Victoria,  British 
Columbia,  has  purchased  a 
400-horsepower,  6-cylinder,  directly 
reversible  Union  diesel  engine  for 
installation  in  its  motorship  Island 
King.  This  engine  is  now  being 
built  by  the  Union  Diesel  Engine 
Company  of  Oakland,  California, 
and  delivery  will  be  made  on  March 
1,  1930.  The  engine  was  sold 
through  the  Burrard  Iron  Works, 
Limited,    of   Vancouver,    who    will 


make  the  installation. 

The  Island  King  was  purchased 
some  time  ago  to  take  care  of  the 
fast  growing  business  of  the  Brit- 
ish Columbia  Cement  Company 
which  is  now  the  largest  Portland 
cement  manufacturer  and  distribu- 
tor in  Western  Canada.  This  com- 
pany also  has  a  large  export  trade. 
The  British  Columbia  Cement  Com- 
pany operates  plants  at  Bamberton 
and  Tod  Inlet,  both  situated  on  the 
southern  end  of  Vancouver  Island. 
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R.  P.  Butchart  is  president  of  the 
company  and  Edwin  Tomlin  is  man- 
aging director. 

In  addition  to  the  Island  King, 
which  is  the  largest  vessel  of  the 
fleet,  the  British  Columbia  Cement 
Company  owns  and  operates  in  the 
cement  trade  the  motorships  Shean 
and  Teco  and  the  tug  Bamberton. 
The  latter  boat  is  powered  by  an 
80-horsepower  Union  gas  engine 
which  has  been  in  service  for  many 
years.  In  addition,  the  British  Co- 
lumbia Cement  Company  has  a  35- 
horsepower  Union  gas  engine 
which  is  used  as  an  emergency  en- 
gine in  case  the  electric  power  is 
cut  off  from  its  plant  at  any  time. 

The  Island  King  is  a  steel  vessel 
165  feet  long,  with  a  beam  of  28 
feet,  depth,  moulded,  16  feet  6 
inches,  and  a  gross  tonnage  of 
584.35.  The  vessel  is  now  at  Yar- 
rows Shipyards,  Victoria,  having 
the  old  engine  removed  and  donkey 
boiler  and  four  winches  installed. 
The  new  400-horsepower  Union  die- 
sel engine  weighs  about  37  tons  and 
will  be  the  largest  mechanical  in- 
jection, 4-cycle  diesel  yet  installed 
in  a  British  Columbia  vessel. 


Poor  Fish ! 

LANDING  a  fish  may  be  the  real 
spoi't  of  the  present  day  Isaak 
Walton,  but  when  the  fish 
weighs  100  pounds  or  more  it  is  al- 
together a  different  problem.  At 
least  some  tuna  fishers  that  base 
off  the  coast  of  Mexico  feel  that 
way.  With  the  assistance  of  General 
Electric  engineers  they  have  made 
an  arrangement  for  electrocuting 
the  fish  once  they  are  firmly  hook- 
ed on  the  lines.  With  the  fight  gone 
it  is  then  comparatively  easy  to 
pull  the  fish  in. 

Tuna  fish  run  in  different 
schools  according  to  size.  In  one 
school  they  will  average  about  30 
pounds  each,  in  another  the  aver- 
age will  be  50  pounds,  and  so  on  up 
to  300  pounds.  These  fish  cannot  be 
caught  in  nets,  and  it  is  necessary 
to  use  poles  and  hooks.  Up  to  50 
pounds  a  single  man  with  pole  and 
line  can  land  a  fish  without  much 
trouble.  When  the  school  averages 
100  pounds  or  more  per  fish  two  or 
three  men  with  separate  poles  but 
with  lines  which  extend  to  a  com- 
mon line  with  one  hook  are  neces- 
sary, and  then  it  is  often  a  battle 
to  land  the  fish. 

Since  these  men  fish  for  profit 
and  not  for  sport,  an  easier  way 
to  land  the  fish  was  sought.  A  cap- 
tain of  one  of  the  boats  conceived 
the   idea   of   using   electricity,   and 
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sought  the  advice  of  the  General 
Electric  Company.  The  boats  are 
now  equipped  with  110- volt  direct 
current.  On  one  side  of  the  circuit 
is  attached  a  small  steel  plate 
which  is  thrown  into  the  water 
alongside  the  ship.  The  other  side 
of  the  circuit  is  carried  to  the  steel 
hook  through  a  small  insulated 
wire.    Once    the    fish    is    hooked    a 
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THE  next  twelve  months  prom- 
ise to  set  a  new  pace  in  the 
Puget  Sound  workboat  field  as 
shown  by  the  unusually  large 
amount  of  small  construction 
started  during  the  past  sixty  days. 

The  busiest  workboat  architect 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  H.  C. 
Hanson  of  Seattle,  well-known  de- 
signer with  many  interesting  con- 
version jobs  to  his  credit  as  well  as 
a  whole  fleet  of  fine  new  craft  scat- 
tered up  and  down  the  Coast.  Dur- 
ing December  and  early  in  January 
Mr.  Hanson  produced  plans  for  a 
fleet  of  26  fishing  craft  and  tugs 
for  both  American  and  Russian  ac- 
count. The  largest  single  order  was 
for  a  fleet  of  ten  American-type 
purse  seiners  with  dimensions  of 
70  by  18  feet  and  about  6-foot 
draft.  Each  of  these  craft  will  be 
powered  with  a  4-cylinder,  100- 
horsepower  Fairbanks  Morse  die- 
sel  and  will  be  built  in  a  yard  in 
Vladivostok  for  the  Kamchatka 
Company,  Limited,  one  of  the  new 
Russian  trading  companies  organ- 
ized by  the  U.S.S.R.  to  develop 
North  Pacific-American  trade. 

Next  in  line  is  a  fine  fleet  of  34- 
ft.  trollers,  ten  in  number  to  be  built 
at  the  West  Waterway  Shipyards 
in  Seattle  for  the  New  England 
Packing  Company  and  the  Glacier 
Packing  Company,  and  powered 
with  30-horsepower  gas  engines, 
make  not  announced. 

Two  small  tugs  are  to  be  built, 
one  46  by  12  feet  and  the  other  56 
by  13  feet,  for  the  Northwestern 
Fisheries  Company.  The  smaller  of 
the  tugs  will  be  built  at  the  yards 
of  Mojean  and  Ericson,  Tacoma, 
while  the  West  Seattle  Shipyards 
Inc.  will  build  the  larger  of  the  two. 
50-horsepower  Union  gas  engines 
will  be  fitted  in  each. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  trio 
of  Alaska  fishing  craft  ever  to  be 
sent  out  of  Puget  Sound  recently 
left  Mr.  Hanson's  boards.  The  first 
is  a  65-  by  18-foot  craft,  work  on 
which  will  be  started  soon  by  the 


switch  is  closed,  sending  sufficient 
current  through  the  fish  to  stun  it. 
The  same  equipment  has  been 
tried  out  on  large  sword  fish, 
weighing  from  300  to  1000  pounds, 
and  which  usually  require  seven  or 
eight  hours  to  land.  By  using  elec- 
tricity the  same  fish  have  been 
landed  in  approximately  five  min- 
utes.   Poor   fish! 


Western  Boatbuilding  Company  of 
Tacoma  for  the  Glacier  Packing  Co. 

The  ship  will  carry  twin  80-horse- 
power  high  speed  Atlas  diesels.  The 
second  is  a  70-footer  for  the  West- 
ern Fisheries  Company,  powered 
with  twin  70-horsepower  diesels; 
and  the  third  is  another  of  exactly 
the  same  type  of  hull  as  the  first 
but  will  be  powered  with  a  175- 
horsepower  Hall-Scott  gas  engine 
and  is  building  at  the  Bellingham 
Marine  Railways,  Bellingham,  for 
the  Cordova  Packing  Company. 

All  three  of  these  ships  are  shal- 
low draft  vessels  for  use  in  the  fa- 
mous Copper  River  Flats  district  of 
Alaska  and  are  a  part  of  the  shal- 
low draft  Pacific  fishing  fleet  that 
goes  North  each  year  to  the  finest 
of  salmon  fishing  grounds. 

Mr.  Hanson  also  has  supplied 
plans  for  a  50  by  13-footer  for  the 
New  England  Fish  Company  of  Se- 
attle to  be  built  at  the  West  Water- 
way yard,  Seattle,  and  powered 
with  a  50-horsepower  diesel. 

Alfred  Aune,  Ole  Dahl,  and  John 
Ressnes  of  Everett,  Washington, 
have  ordered  a  70-  by  17-foot  purse 
seiner  of  the  Western  Boatbuilding 
Company,  Tacoma,  to  be  powered 
with  a  6-cylinder  Atlas  diesel. 


Skansie  Shipyards  at  Gig  Har- 
bor narrowly  escaped  being  burned 
last  month  when  a  disastrous  fire 
swept  the  town  but  was  halted  at 
the  south  side  of  the  shipyards  by 
efforts  of  Tacoma's  new  fireboat. 
Electric  City,  which,  after  a  record 
run  of  14  miles  from  her  11th 
Street  moorings  to  Gig  Harbor, 
made  in  35  minutes,  drowned  the 
blaze  with  her  new  fire  fighting 
system.  This  yard  had  recently  fin- 
ished extensive  alterations  to  the 
ferry  City  of  Tacoma,  owned  by  the 
Washington  Navigation  Company, 
increasing  her  capacity  to  58  auto- 
mobiles, and  is  now  at  work  on 
three  sister  seiners,  each  70  by  17 
by  8  feet  8  inches,  and  powered 
with  a  135-horsepower  Washington 
diesel. 


Foss    Launch    &   Tug     Company, 

Inc.,  are  laying  down  a  new  tug  at 
their  Tacoma  boat  building  yard. 
This  craft  will  be  66  feet  long,  18 
feet  beam,  8  feet  depth,  and  is 
especially  designed  for  the  Tacoma 
Harbor  towing  work  of  her  owners 
and  builders.  She  will  be  powered 
with  a  diesel  engine  and  will  be 
equipped  with  special  fire  fighting 
pump  and  monitors.  Named  Peter 
Foss,  she  is  expected  to  be  in  service 
by  June  1. 


Anderson  &  Cristofani,  Hunter's 
Point,  San  Francisco,  has  an  order 
from  the  Marine  Department  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce for  the  construction  of  a  34- 
ft.  launch  equipped  with  a  25- 
horsepower  heavy  duty  gas  engine. 


Wilmington  Boat  Works  at  Wil- 
mington, Calif.,  have  orders  for 
several  new  racing  sailing  yachts 
from  the  boards  of  Nicholas  S.  Pot- 
ter of  Wilmington.  These  include  a 
6-meter  sloop,  an  8-meter  sloop,  and 
an  80-foot  staysail  schooner  for 
Donald  Douglas  to  contend  in  the 
1930  Honolulu  ocean  race,  to  be 
launched  May  1. 

Ballard  Marine  Railway  Com- 
pany, Seattle,  on  January  7  launch- 
ed the  patrol  boat  Penguin  for  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  fisheries  for  opera- 
tion between  Unalaska  and  the 
Pribilof  Islands  of  Bering  Sea  car- 
rying supplies  and  government  em- 
ployes. The  vessel  is  130  feet  over- 
all, 26  feet  beam,  17.10  feet  molded 
depth.  She  will  be  powered  with  a 
400-horsepower    Union     diesel     en- 


The  Ultican  Towboat  Company  of 

Aberdeen,  Wash,  is  reported  to 
have  purchased  the  lighthouse  ten- 
der Madrona  from  Geo.  W.  Kneas 
&  Co.,  San  Francisco  boat  builders, 
and  will  recondition  the  vessel  for 
service  as  a  tugboat  to  be  equipped 
with  a  powerful  diesel  engine. 


Alaska   Packers   Association  has 

purchased  two  500-horsepower 
Atlas-Imperial  diesel  engines  for 
installation  in  the  tug  Kwickak; 
also  a  100-horsepower  Atlas  diesel 
for  auxiliary  power. 


Allman    &   Hubble   Tugboat    Co., 

Hoquiam,  Wash.,  will  install  a  500- 
horsepower  Atlas-Imperial  diesel  in 

one  of  its  tugboats. 
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e  Supplies  Electric  Cooking  Apparatus  for  New  Ward  Liners 
Now  Building  at  Newport  News 

By  Robert  W.  Clark, 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company 


TWO  new  turbine  electric  Ward 
liners,  now  under  construc- 
tion at  the  plant  of  the  New 
port  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry 
Dock  Company,  will  be  fitted  with 
modernly  equipped  electrified  gal- 
leys and  bake  shops.  The  main 
cooking  units  comprising  these  in- 
stallations are  being  supplied  by 
the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manu- 
facturing Company. 

The  principal  pieces  of  equip- 
ment for  the  galley  of  each  ship 
consist  of  eight  marine  type  West- 
inghouse ranges  and  one  large 
broiler  with  roasting  oven.  These 
ranges  are  equipped  with  sea  racks 
and  grab  rails  on  all  sides  as  safe- 
guards in  heavy  weather. 

Each  range  has  an  electrical  ca- 


pacity of  24  kilowatts,  18  of  which 
is  on  the  top  cooking  surface,  with 
the  remaining  6  kws.  in  the  roast- 
ing oven.  The  total  electrical  capa- 
city of  the  broiler  is  18  kws.,  12 
kws.  being  in  the  broiler  grid  and 
6  in  the  roasting  oven.  The  roasting 
ovens  of  the  broiler  and  marine 
range  are  identical. 

Outstanding  features  of  this  mod- 
ern marine  type  range  are  the  heat- 
er construction  and  the  size  of  the 
cooking  plates.  The  heaters  are  of 
the  embedded  Corox  type,  evenly 
distributed  and  form  part  of  the 
construction.  The  cooking  plates 
are  proportioned  to  accommodate 
stock  kettles  and  pots,  measuring 
18  by  12  inches  with  two  plates  in 
front    and    two    in    the    rear.    The 


Westinghouse    3-section   marine   type    electric   baking    oven    as   installed    on 
U.S.A.  transport  St.  Mihiel. 


Westinghouse  marine  type  electric  broiler. 


front  plates  have  excess  heating 
capacity  for  rapid  frying.  The  even 
distribution  of  heat  over  the  entire 
area  of  the  cooking  plate  prevents 
the  so-called  "hot  spots,"  which 
eliminates  warping  and  insures 
long  life. 

The  bake  shop  is  fitted  with  a 
Westinghouse  three-section  electric 
oven  equipped  with  automatic  tem- 
perature control,  each  section  hav- 
ing a  capacity  of  40  one-pound 
loaves  of  bread.  The  important  fea- 
ture of  this  oven  is  its  sectional 
construction  which  permits  ease  of 
installation,  all  parts  being  of  such 
size  as  to  be  readily  moved  through 
the  average  door  opening.  This 
feature  is  of  particular  importance 
where  old  equipment  is  being  re- 
placed by  new  as  the  cutting  away 
of  existing  doorways  and  bulkheads 
is  eliminated.  Several  Westinghouse 
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one-section  andtwo-section  griddles 
and  waffle  bakers  are  fitted  in  the 
various  pantries. 

All  of  the  cooking  equipment  in- 
stalled on  the  Ward  liners  operates 
on  a  220-volt  circuit  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  waffle  baker  and 
griddle,  each  piece  of  apparatus  is 
supplied  complete  with  the  neces- 
sary fuses  mounted  on  and  forming 
a  part  of  the  apparatus  body.  Each 
heater  circuit  in  each  piece  of 
equipment  is  under  an  individual 
three-heat  control  switch,  giving 
high,  medium,  and  low  points, 
thereby  insuring  positive  temper- 
ature control  for  all  cooking  opera- 
tions. 

The  advantages  of  the  electrified 
galley  over  oil  or  coal  fired  marine 
cooking  apparatus  can  be  summar- 
ized as  follows : 

1.  Open  fire  hazard  eliminated. 
Electric  cooking  equipment  is  as 
safe  to  operate  in  heavy  weather  as 
in  fair  weather. 

2.  Cleanliness — there  is  no  soot, 
ashes,  or  fuel  handling. 

3.  Conservation  of  fuel  space  is 
much  reduced  and  electric  ranges, 
broilers,  and  ovens  are  designed  to 
fit  together  closely. 

4.  Maintenance  costs  mini- 
mized — sturdy  construction  of  elec- 
tric ranges  and  broilers  insures 
long  life;  there  are  no  steam  lines 
or  oil  fuel  lines  to  keep  tight;  heat 
and  cold  have  no  effect  on  electric 
circuits. 

5.  Economy  of  fuel — there  is  less 
waste  with  electric  heat. 

6.  Higher  quality  of  food — posi- 
tive control  of  temperatures,  even 
distribution  of  heat,  and  uniform- 
ity of  performance  insure  higher 
quality. 

7.  Better  working  conditions  in 
the  galley — automatic  temperature 
control  lessens  labor,  while  electric 
heat  consumes  no  oxygen  thereby 
providing  greater  comfort. 

Among  the  many  advantages  of 
electric  cooking  equipment  is  the 
reduction  of  food  shrinkage  in  the 
roasting  and  bake  ovens.  Results  of 
tests  conducted  with  electric  ovens 
and  other  types  show  an  average 
saving  of  8  per  cent,  in  shrinkage 
in  favor  of  the  electrically  heated 
oven.  It  is  obvious  that  this  saving 
alone  represents  a  considerable 
item  in  the  year's  operating  ex- 
penses of  a  large  passenger  liner. 

From  the  standpoint  of  economy, 
the  fuel  cost  per  kilowatt  hour  for 
electric  auxiliary  power  in  ships  of 
the  passenger  type  equipped  with 
large   auxiliary   turbine   generators 


Westinghouse  marine  type  electric  ranges  installed  on  Matson's  liner  Maui. 


will  average  approximately  $0,004. 
This  low  cost,  combined  with  the 
savings  in  maintenance  and  waste 
heat  as  compared  with  other  types 
of  cooking  equipment,  clearly  indi- 
cates the  economical  operation  of 
electrified  galley  apparatus. 

Westinghouse  electric  galleyequip- 
ment  is  installed  on  ships  of  many 


lines,  including  the  New  York  and 
Porto  Rico  Steamship  Company,Mat- 
son  Navigation  Company,  Eastern 
Steamship  Company,  Alaska  Steam- 
ship Company,  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  ferry  boats  Lake  Tahoe  and 
Redwood  Empire,  and  U.  S.  army 
transports  Cambrai,  Chateau  Thier- 
ry, Grant,  Somme,  and  St.  Mihiel. 


A  New  High  Temperature  Cement 


IN  response  to  the  modern  high 
pressure,  high  temperature 
steam  generator  demand  Bot- 
field  Refractories  Company,  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  developed  a 
new  high  temperature  cement 
which  will  be  added  to  its  line 
of  Adaproducts  and  sold  under  the 
trade  name  of  Adachrome  plastic 
super-cement. 

In  this  new  cement,  the  basic 
material  is  an  exceptionally  high- 
grade  chromite  ore  obtained  from 
South  African  deposits.  Because  of 
its  chromite  base,  Adachrome  plas- 
tic super-cement  is  chemically  in- 
ert, and  is  also  hard,  dense,  and 
highly  refractory.  Furthermore,  the 
new  cement  employs  a  bonding 
agent  which  is  very  efficient  at 
high  temperatures. 

Among  the  destructive  furnace 
actions  to  which  this  new  cement 
is  resistant  are  basic  and  acid  slags, 
molten  metal  penetration,  abrasion, 
erosion,  and  chemical  reaction  in 
the  burning  of  acid  sludge.  In  addi- 
tion, the  material,  when  applied  as 
a  surface  coating  on  boiler  settings. 


protects  the  brickwork  from  the 
penetrating  action  of  clinker  and 
fusible  coal  ash. 

In  the  field  of  chrome  cements, 
Adachrome  plastic  super-cement  is 
reported  to  be  the  only  cement  sold 
in  plastic  form,  ready  for  use  with- 
out laborious  mixing  prior  to  use. 
The  material  is  suited  for  making 
either  dipped  or  troweled  joints. 

Another  feature  of  the  new  ce- 
ment is  its  exceptional  plasticity, 
which  contributes  to  ease  of  hand- 
ling and  working.  The  material  is 
recommended  by  its  manufacturer 
for  laying  up  fire  clay  brick,  silica 
brick,  chrome  brick,  high  alumina 
brick  and  also  for  laying  up  mag- 
nesite  brick  under  certain  condi- 
tions. It  is  also  adaptable  for  use 
as  a  surface  coating  material,  and 
as  a  binder  in  the  mixture  of  patch- 
ing materials  for  repairing  burned- 
out  sections  of  refractory  construc- 
tion. 

This  new  cement  will  be  packed 
in  heavy  gauge  metal  drums  with 
full-size  openings  adding  to  con- 
venience of  use. 
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THE  general  cargo  vessel  Lena 
Luckenbach,  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  the  Luckenbach  Steam- 
ship Company,  is  a  shelter  deck, 
single  screw  steamer  built  in  1920 
by  the  Harima  Dock  Yard,  Harima, 
Japan,  and  the  main  characteristics 
are  as  follows: 

Length,  435  feet;  beam,  53.6  feet; 
depth,  34.9  feet;  straight  stem  and 
semi-elliptical  fantail  stern. 

The  original  engine  installation 
consists  of  a  triple  expansion  en- 
gine, 27i'2  by  45  by  75  inches  by  51- 
inch  stroke. 

Three  Scotch  boilers  operating  at 
200  pounds  pressure,  oil  fired. 

The  sea  speed  of  the  vessel  was 
about  11.8  knots,  which  is  not  fast 
enough  to  maintain  a  schedule  sat- 
isfactory to  the  Luckenbach  com- 
pany's West  Coast  to  Boston  serv- 
ice. After  careful  consideration  it 
was  decided  to  install  a  Bauer- 
Wach  exhaust  turbine  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  existing  reciprocating 
engine.  The  complete  turbine  was 
ordered  from  Deschimag  Deutsche 
Schiff  und  Maschinenbau  Aktien- 
gesellschaft,  Bremen,  Germany. 

The  complete  installation  consists 
of  an  ordinary  Parsons  reaction 
turbine,  installed  aft  of  the  recipro- 
cating engine,  geared  to  the  main 
shaft  by  double  reduction  gearing. 
The  main  driving  gear  is  mounted 
on  the  main  shaft  by  means  of  a 
hollow  shaft,  the  after  flange  of 
which  is  bolted  to  the  line  shaft 
coupling.  The  forward  end  of  this 
hollow  shaft  is  not  connected  to  the 
line  shaft,  but  carries  the  main 
driving  gear,  while  the  forward 
end  of  the  line  shaft,  which  passes 
through  the  hollow  shaft,  is  coup- 
led to  the  after  crank  shaft  flange 
by  a  keyed-on  flange.  This  "quill" 
drive  has  given  splendid  results  in 
service,  and  has  the  added  advan- 
tage that,  in  case  of  breakdown  of 
the  reciprocatine  engine,  it  may  be 
disconnected  and  the  vessel  propel- 
led by  the  turbine,  using  live  steam. 


The  Bauer-Wach  exhaust  turbine  and  reduction  gear  set  of  the  type  installed  on 
steamship  Lena  Luckenbach. 


The  main  gear  wheel  is  driven  by 
the  turbine  through  double  reduc- 
tion gearing,  of  which  the  first  re- 
duction gear  is  not  rigidly  connect- 
ed with  the  pinion  of  the  second  re- 
duction, but  through  a  Fottenger- 
Vulcan  hydraulic  oil  coupling.  This 
clutch  transmission  is  97-98  per 
cent,  efficient.  Torque  variations 
are  not  transmitted  by  this  coupling 
so  that  the  uneven  torque  of  the  re- 
ciprocating engine  does  not  affect 
the  exhaust  turbine.  Steam  from  the 
low  pressure  cylinder  passes  into  a 
change  over  valve  which,  in  one  po- 
sition, conveys  the  steam  to  the  ex- 
haust turbine,  and  in  the  other  po- 
sition, to  the  condenser. 

The  hydraulic  coupling  is  also  a 
maneuvering  device  as  by  simply 
letting  the  oil  out  of  the  coupling 
the  turbine  is  disconnected  from 
the  reciprocating  engine  and  thus 
from  the  propeller  shaft.  This  can 
be   done   in   a   few   seconds   and    is 


Run 

Turbine 

Boiler 

Recip- 

No. 

in  or  out 

Press. 

Vacuum 

R.P.M. 

Eng.  I.H.P. 

1 

Out 

200 

29 

80 

1863 

2 

In 

195 

29 

79 

1570 

3 

Out 

200 

28 

73 

1666 

4 

In 

200 

29 

87 

1988 

5 

In 

200 

29 

86 

1985 

6 

In 

200 

29 

88 

2057 

7 

Out 

200 

29 

88 

2846 

8 

In 

200 

29 

88 

2175 

done  automatically  when  the  reci- 
procating engine  is  reversed  as  the 
emptying  device  of  the  coupling 
and  the  change  over  valve  are  op- 
erated by  the  reverse  lever  of  the 
reciprocating  engine. 

When  backing,  therefore,  the  ex- 
haust turbine  is  out  of  action  and 
the  exhaust  steam  from  the  engine 
flows  direct  to  the  condenser.  The 
reduction  gearing  as  installed  on 
this  vessel  occupies  the  space  for- 
merly taken  by  the  horseshoe  thrust 
bearing,  a  thrust  bearing  of  the 
Kingsbury  type  being  incorporated 
in  the  reduction  gear.  To  obtain 
better  vacuum  than  possible  with 
the  old  air  pump  alone  Westing- 
house  airejector  and  air  coolers 
were    installed. 

Contract  for  installing  the  ex- 
haust turbine  was  awarded  to  the 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion, Ltd.,  and  the  work  was  per- 
formed at  the  Simpson  Works  of 
the  Boston  plant.  East  Boston,  Mas- 
sachusetts. After  dock  trials  the 
vessel  was  taken  out  to  sea  and  run 
over  a  measured  course  off  Boston 
Light  under  various  conditions  and 
the  vessel  was  put  through  backing 
and  turning  tests.  The  results  are 
given  in  the  following  table.  It 
should  be  noted  that  no  changes 
were  made  to  the  propeller  in  con- 
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nection  with  the  installation  of  ex- 
haust turbine. 

The  three  last  runs  are  very  in- 
teresting. It  will  be  noted  that  with 
the  turbine  "In"  the  reciprocating 
engine  averaged  2115  indicated 
horsepower  at  88  revolutions  per 
minute,  while  with  the  turbine 
"Out"  it  was  necessary  to  "link  out" 
until  2846  indicated  horsepower 
were  developed  in  order  to  obtain 
88  revolutions  per  minute,  thus 
showing  that  the  indicated  horse- 
power required  to  equal  the  torque 
of  the  exhaust  amounted  to  about 
731.  With  the  turbine  "In"  the  ves- 
sel steamed  as  easily  at  88  revolu- 
tions per  minute  as  before  the  in- 
stallation of  the  turbine  when    the 
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normal  speed  of  the  engine  was  80 
revolutions  per  minute. 

When  the  turbine  was  cut  in  with 
the  main  engine,  the  effect  of  re- 
duction in  vibration  was  very  no- 
ticeable. The  engine  and  turbine  to- 
gether at  88  revolutions  per  minute 
worked  very  much  more  smoothly 
than  the  engine  alone  at  80  revolu- 
tions per  minute. 

With  the  turbine  "Out"  a  speed 
of  88  revolutions  per  minute  could 
be  maintained  only  for  a  short  time 
by  forcing  the  boilers.  A  speed  of 
13.5  knots  was  attained  at  88  revo- 
lutions per  minute  as  against  11.8 
knots  at  80  revolutions  per  minute 
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before  the  installation  of  the  tur- 
bine. 

The  backing  tests  demonstrated 
the  automatic  cutting  off  of  the  tur- 
bine when  the  reciprocating  engine 
was  reversed,  the  whole  operation 
remaining  as  simple  as  before  the 
turbine  was  installed. 

The  tests  were  conducted  with  the 
vessel  in  light  condition,  the  tip  of 
the  propeller  blades  being  about 
31/2  feet  out  of  the  water,  so  that 
no  data  as  to  how  the  installation 
will  operate  under  actual  service 
conditions  were  obtained.  During 
the  whole  trial  the  installation 
worked  without  the  slightest  hitch, 
and  appeared  to  fulfill  all  claims 
made  by  the  designers  and  builders. 
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■NGERSOLL  -  RAND 

Company    announces    a 

"■new  line  of  air-cooled, 
2-stage  air  compressors, 
known  as  the  Type  30.  V- 
type  belt  drive  is  employ- 
ed. Both  motor  and  com- 
pressor have  ball  bearing. 

The  units  are  self-con- 
tained, the  motor  and  com- 
pressor being  mounted  on 
a  steel  base,  which  is  at- 
tached to  the  top  of  the 
air  receiver.  The  latter, 
which  is  made  of  heavy 
pressed  steel,  is  built  to 
withstand  a  working  pres- 
sure of  200  pounds.  With 
this  arrangement  no  spe- 
cial foundation  is  re- 
quired for  correct  align- 
ment of  the  compressor  and  motor. 
The  compressor  is  ready  to  operate 
as  soon  as  the  electrical  connec- 
tions to  the  motor  have  been  made 
and  the  crankcase  filled  with  oil. 

The  intercooler  is  located  behind 
the  fan-type  flywheel;  and  a  con- 
stant current  of  circulating  air  is 
driven  directly  across  the  cooling 
coils.  This  reduces  the  temperature 
of  the  discharge  air. 

Automatic  start  and  stop  con- 
trol, furnished  as  standard  equip- 
ment, operates  independently,  but 
in  conjunction  with  the  unload- 
er.  When  the  pressure  in  the  air  re- 
ceiver reaches  a  point  at  which  the 
regulator  is  set  to  unload,  the  motor 
is  automatically  shut  off.  A  centri- 
fugal governor  allows  the  air  in  the 
high-pressure  cylinder  and  inter- 
cooler to  exhaust  through  the 
crankcase.  This  prevents  the  com- 
pressor  from     starting     against    a 


Ingersoll-Rand  new  type  2-stage  air  compressor. 


load. 

Honed  cylinders  and  two  oil  con- 
trol rings  reduce  the  oil  in  dis- 
charge air  to  a  minimum.  Each  pis- 
ton is  run  into  its  I'espective  cylin- 
der, insuring  a  perfect  oil  seal. 

The  base  of  the  compressor  unit 
forms  a  reservoir  for  the  oil,  and  no 
oil  pump  is  required.  A  bayonet 
gauge  gives  positive  indication  of 
the  amount  of  oil  in  the  reservoir. 

A  self-cleaning  air  cleaner  keeps 
dirt  out  of  the  compressor  and  re- 
quires no  attention.  The  compres- 
sor is 'entirely  enclosed,  and  no  dirt 
can  get  into  it  to  wear  out  the 
working  parts.  A  balanced  crank- 
shaft eliminates  desti-uctive  vibra- 
tion. 

This  improved  2-stage  design  re- 
duces power  from  10  to  30  per  cent. 
At  the  same  time,  less  floor  space 
is  required.  It  is  built  in  four  sizes: 
%,   iy2,  3,  and   5   horsepower.    All 
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sizes  are  built  for  a  working  pres- 
sure up  to  200  pounds  continuous 
duty. 

A  free  copy  of  bulletin  3060,  de- 
scribing this  unit,  can  be  obtained 
by  addressing  the  Ingersoll-Rand 
Company,  11  Broadway,  New  York. 


TRADE   LITERATURE 
Linde   Air   Products   Co.   has   is- 
sued a  booklet  entitled  Fabrication 
of  Welded  Piping  Designs  for  the 

use  of  the  executive,  welder  fore- 
man, and  welder  to  assist  them  in 
applying  successfully  the  funda- 
mental designs  described  in  a  for- 
mer publication  "Design  Standards 
for  Oxweldcd  Steel  and  Wrought 
Iron  Piping." 

The  booklet  contains  procedure 
controls  for  line  joints  and  fittings, 
templet  layout  for  pipe  fittings, 
and  tables  for  estimating  costs. 
These  booklets  may  be  obtained  by 
applying  to  any  of  the  district  sales 
offices  or  the  headquarters  of  the 
company  at  30  East  42nd  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Surface  Condensers,  Leaflet  No. 
20424,  has  recently  been  published 
by  Westinghouse  Electric  and 
Manufacturing  Company,  contain- 
ing a  number  of  pictures  and  draw- 
ings and  describing  in  detail  the 
construction  of  surface  condensers 
and  lists  their  distinctive  features. 

Westinghouse  announces  also  the 
publication  of  Leaflet  No.  20442  de- 
scribing the  Combination  Sharpies 
Centrifuge  and  Filter-press  Oil 
Purifier.  The  construction  and 
manner  of  operation  of  this  purifier 
are  explained  both  by  picture  and 
diagram. 
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THE  oft  repeated  truism  that 
"Tireless  research  and  end- 
less experimentation  are  the 
key  to  modern  engineering  success" 
is  nowhere  better  exemplified  than 
in  the  experimental  laboratories  of 
the  Sperry  Gyroscope  Company, 
Inc.  Here  constant  tests  are  being 
carried  on  for  the  improvement  of 
Sperry  apparatus  and  for  the  bet- 
ter adaptation  of  materials  to  speci- 
fied uses.  Of  particular  interest  to 
the  marine  engineer  are:  The  tests 
for  ability  of  materials  to  with- 
stand corrosion ;  the  tests  for  bal- 
ance; tests  of  lubricants;  tests  of 
bearing  materials;  and  tests  of  new 
alloys  and  finishes  to  withstand 
the  action  of  salt  spray. 

The  results  of  these  tests,  toge- 
ther with  the  services  of  experts, 
are  made  available  to  marine  users 
of   Sperry    navigational    equipment 


through  service  stations  and 
schools  of  instruction  maintained 
at  principal  American  ports. 

On  the  Pacific  Coast  three  ser- 
vice stations  are  maintained:  one 
at  Seattle,  one  at  Los  Angeles,  and 
one  at  Pacific  Coast  headquarters, 
58  Main  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Under  the  direction  of  J.  F. 
McConkey,  manager  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Division,  schools  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  use  and  maintenance  of 
Sperry  equipment  are  being  held 
regularly  at  Wilmington,  at  Seattle, 
and  at  San  Francisco.  In  these 
schools  an  intensive  two-weeks 
course  is  given  and  certificates  is- 
sued to  graduates.  This  course  is 
taken  largely  by  officers  laying 
over  for  navigation  courses  and 
examinations  for  licenses  to  a  high- 
er grade.  On  the  Pacific  Coast 
alone  during  1929  over  150  officers 


Two  interiors  of  the  San  Francisco  and  Pacific  Coast  lieaJquarters  for  the  Sperry 
Gyroscope  Company.  Upper  view  shows  "Metal  Mike"  master  compass,  and  other 
instruments  used  both  for  display  and  for  demonstration  and  instruction  work  in  the 
gyro-compass  school.    Lower  view  shows  J.  F.  McConkey  and  assistants  in   office. 


New  building  at  58  Main  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, jointly  occupied  by  Sperry  Gyroscope 
Company   and   Western   Engineering   Com- 
pany. 

graduated  satisfactorily  from  these 
Sperry  schools. 

Expert  service  engineers  are  kept 
regularly  employed  at  each  port  in 
servicing  apparatus,  in  supervising 
new  installations,  and  for  carrying 
on  the  school  work.  Three  of  these 
men  are  at  the  San  Francisco  head- 
quarters ;  one  is  at  Los  Angeles 
harbor;  and  two  are  at  Seattle. 

At  the  present  time  136  vessels 
regularly  making  San  Francisco 
Bay  are  Sperry  equipped.  Among 
these  are: 

Asama  Maru, 

Malolo, 

Pennsylvania, 

Virginia, 

California, 

Dollar  Round-the-World  liners, 

Dollar  Transpacific  liners, 

Standard  Oil  tanker  fleet, 

Luckenbach  fleet  of  freighters. 

Practically  all  of  the  new  Ameri- 
can vessels  on  order  under  the  pres- 
ent merchant  marine  expansion 
program  will  be  Sperry  equipped. 
Among  these  the  following  new 
Pacific  Coast  vessels  have  complete 
Sperry  navigational  apparatus 
written  into  the  specifications: 

The  new  Dollar  liners; 

The  new  Matson  liners; 

Four  Coast  Guard  cutters; 

The  new  Canadian  Pacific  "Em- 
press" ships; 
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The  new  Canadian  National 
ships; 

Five  large  seagoing  yachts  build- 
ing at  Seattle,  Vancouver,  and  Los 
Angeles.  These  ships  will  be  equip- 
ped with: 

Sperry  gyro-compass, 
Sperry  course    recorder, 
Sperry   gyro-pilot    (Metal   Mike), 
Sperry  searchlights, 
Sperry  rudder  indicator. 
The    five    yachts    will    be    fitted 
with   Sperry   special    triple   steerer 
and  electric  steering  engine  which 
is  one  of  the  most  recent  develop- 
ments of  the  research  activities  of 
the  Sperry  engineering  laboratory. 
It  provides  three  methods  of  steer- 
ing control;  i.e.,  (1)  automatic,  (2) 
electric  control  of  the  rudder,  and 
(3)    direct    mechanical    control    of 
the  rudder. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Sperry  head- 
quarters in  San  Francisco  and  its 
branches  at  Seattle  and  Wilming- 
ton   are    equipped    with    complete 


.It  58  Main  Street,  San  i'rancisco,  for  spare  p.:rts  and  stocks  of  small  fittings. 
Similar  space  is  occupied  in  the  basement   with  heavy   machinery. 


stocks  of  instruments  and  parts  to 
take  care  of  any  emergency.  The 
personnel  available  is  composed  of 
competent    factory    trained    engin- 


eering experts.  The  testimony  of 
Pacific  Coast  ship  operators  indi- 
cates a  very  satisfactory  service 
for  users  of  Sperry  apparatus. 


Modem  Service  for  Power  Plants 


ITH  the  continual  outreach 
for  better  economies  in 
power  plants  afloat  and 
ashore,  marine  and  stationary  en- 
gineers are  being  constantly  con- 
tacted with  problems  in  the  solu- 
tion of  which  they  need  expert  gui- 
dance and  modern  scientific  equip- 
ment. Pressures  and  temperatures 
in  steam  plants  are  being  raised 
to  points  that  require  special  mat- 
erials, design,  and  construction. 
These  higher  pressures  and  tem- 
peratures  emphasize    and    increase 


many  of  the  old  problems  of  low 
pressure  days  and  create  many  new 
problems.  The  gains  in  economy, 
however,  much  more  than  offset  all 
the  difficulties  and  "higher  pres- 
sures" is  the  slogan  with  modern 
power  plants. 

Recognizing  the  indications  sev- 
eral years  back,  a  group  of  marine 
and  mechanical  engineers  formed 
the  Western  Engineering  Company 
with  the  idea  of  maintaining  in 
central  California  and  at  the  Port 
of  San  Francisco  an  efficient  sales 


and  service  organization  for  the 
best  steam  power  plant,  auxiliaries, 
and  specialties. 

This  firm  started  with  an  inven- 
tion that  has  since  come  into  use 
in  many  power  plants  afloat  and 
ashore  —  the  Hickman  air  separa- 
tor, a  device  that  minimizes  corro- 
sion problems  in  condenser  and 
boiler  tubing.  The  manufacture, 
sales,  and  distribution  of  this  fit- 
ting form  a  major  activity  of  the 
organization. 

Under  the  direction  of  George  E. 


At  left,  the  offiiis  of  the  Western  Engineering  Compan\     t.,iliirin>;  George  E.  Swett,  general  manager.      At  right,  the  display  and 
demonstration  board  of  the  Consolidated  Ashcroft  Hancock   lino    of   gauges,    valves,    and   thermometers;    an    Ilg    blower   in    right 

hand 
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Swett,  general  manager,  the  Wes- 
tern Engineering  Company  expan- 
ded rapidly;  so  that  recently  it 
took  over  a  large  part  of  a  new 
building  located  at  58  Main  Street, 
San  Francisco,  where  quarterswere 
arranged  and  equipped  especially 
to  take  care  of  office,  warehouse, 
and  service  requirements.  Here  in 
a  modern,  well  lighted  building, 
this  firm  occupies  on  the  ground 
floor  3500  square  feet  of  office  and 
display  space  and  7200  square  feet 
of  warehouse  space. 

In  addition  to  the  Hickman  air 
separator,  Western  Engineering 
Company  represents  the  following 
well  known  manufacturers  o  f 
power  plant  and  marine  equip- 
ment: 

Warren  Steam  Pump  Company, 
manufacturing  a  complete  line  of 
both  centrifugal  and  piston  pumps, 
with  an  enviable  record  for  quality, 
efficiency,  and  durability. 

Kingsbury  Machine  Works,  man- 
ufacturing the  famous  Kingsbury 
thrust  bearing,  now  almost  unani- 
mously specified  in  both  marine 
and  stationary  power  plant  prac- 
tice. 

Diamond  Power  Specialty  Com- 
pany, manufacturing  the  Diamond 
automatically  valved  "Valve  in 
Head"  soot  blower  for  all  types  of 
boilers.  This  corporation  is  con- 
stantly improving  its  already  ex- 
cellent product,  maintaining  a  .spe- 
cial research  laboratory  to  develop 
new  and  better  materials  and  de- 
signs. 

Davis  Engineering  Corporation, 
manufacturing  the  celebrated 
"Paracoil"  line  of  heat  transfer  ap- 
paratus including  storage  water 
heaters,  instantaneous  water  heat- 


ers, feed  water  heaters,  exhaust  gas 
steam  generators,  evaporators,  oil 
heaters,  and  lubricating  oil  cool- 
ers. Davis  manufactures  also  feed- 
water  filters,  grease  extractors, 
distillers,  and  steam  traps. 

Ilg  Electric  Ventilating  Company, 
manufacturing  a  nationally  recog- 
nized line  of  special  equipment  for 
ventilating  and  heating  systems. 

Leslie  Company,  manufacturing 
a  line  of  very  efficient  pressure  re- 
ducing valves  and  pump  regulators. 

Consolidated  Ashcroft  Hancock 
Company,  Inc.,  combining  in  the 
manufactured  products  of  its  many 
plants,  all  the  better  known  Amer- 
ican types  of  gauges,  and  a  super- 
ior line  of  safety  valves,  valves, 
thermometers,  and  recording  in- 
struments. 

Allan  Cunningham,  manufactur- 
ing a  well  known  line  of  marine 
steam  or  electrical  auxiliary  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  including 
steering  engines,  cargo  winches, 
capstans,  windlasses,  and  reduction 
gears. 
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Western  Machinery  Company  has 
therefore  a  very  complete  line  of 
power  plant  and  marine  specialties 
and  with  this  line  offers  the  serv- 
ice and  experience  of  a  thoroughly 
competent  and  well  organized  en- 
gineering sales  personnel.  George 
E.  Swett,  general  manager,  is  an 
engineer  of  wide  experience  in  mar- 
ine power  plants.  N.  P.  Selover  and 
L.  A.  Stone,  sales  engineers,  are 
experts  in  heating  and  ventilating 
systems  and  in  the  application  of 
boiler  accessories.  Charles  Stepan, 
western  district  manager  for  the 
Consolidated  Ashcroft  Hancock 
Corporation,  makes  his  headquar- 
ters with  Western  Engineering 
Company.  Mr.  Stepan  supervises 
the  sales  of  the  Ashcroft-Hancock 
lines  in  the  whole  Pacific  Coast 
territory.  The  knowledge  and  skill 
of  this  organization  and  the  com- 
bined experience  of  all  the  engin- 
eering firms  represented  thei-eby 
are  available  to  the  marine  and  in- 
dustrial executives  of  California. 


Enlargement 

Gulf 


of  Todd  Plants  in 


THE  recent  completion  of  the  ex- 
tension and  enlargement  of  the 
plant  of  the  Todd  Shipbuilding 
&  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Inc.,  at  Mobile 
makes  this  subsidiary  of  the  Todd 
Shipyards  Corporation  the  largest 
and  most  modern  ship  repair  plant 
in  the  gulf. 

Additional  property  acquired  per- 
mitted the  extension  of  the  plant 
frontage  on  the  Mobile  River  Chan- 
nel by  about  600  feet.  The  principal 
work  in  the  new  improvement  was 


The  Standard  Oil  tanker  A.  C.  Bedford  on  the  new  Todd  dry  dock  at  Mobile. 


the  dredging  of  about  600,000  cubic 
yards,  so  that  the  area  devoted  to 
piers  ^nd  ships  would  have  a  mini- 
mum depth  of  water  of  30  feet. 

Old  shipbuilding  ways  were  re- 
moved, a  steel  sheet  pile  bulkhead 
and  two  piers  were  constructed.  The 
piers  are  600  and  700  feet  long  and 
provide  two  slips  or  basins,  one 
210  feet  wide  by  about  800  feet 
long  and  the  other  220  feet  wide  by 
about  800  feet  long.  Each  pier  has 
a  standard  gauge  railroad  track 
running  its  full  length  and  con- 
nection with  shore  tracks,  used  for 
railroad  cars  and  locomotive  cranes 
handling  machinery  supplies  and 
steel  plates  and  shapes. 

Besides  complete  shop  equip- 
ment, consisting  of  machine  shop, 
plate  shop,  a  new  coppersmith  shop, 
electric,  woodworking,  and  other 
ship  repair  facilities,  this  plant  has 
two  floating  dry-docks  of  12,000 
tons  and  8500  tons  lifting  capacity 
respectively,  and  is  provided  with 
berthing  facilities  for  more  than 
fourteen  vessels. 

The  installation  of  a  new  float- 
ing dry-dock  at  the  Algiers  plant 
of  the  Todd  Engineering,  Dry  Dock, 
&  Repair  Co.,  Inc.,  the  New  Orleans 
subsidiary  of  the  Todd  Shipyards 
Corporation,  has  been  completed 
and  will  help  take  care  of  the  pres- 
ent demand  for  docking  facilities 
at  that  point. 
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ANEW  silencer  for  marine  serv- 
ice has  been  announced  by 
The  Maxim  Silencer  Company, 
the  well-known  builders  of  noise 
controlling  equipment.  The  new 
silencer  includes  all  of  the  experi- 
ence of  eighteen  years  in  building 
for  the  motorboat  trade.  It  is 
claimed  that  it  is  the  most  import- 
ant step  yet  made  in  the  effort  to 
make  the  modern  motorboat  as  quiet 
running  as  the  modern  motorcar. 

The  builders  of  this  new  noise 
eliminator  are  recognized  as  world 
leaders  in  the  noise  controlling 
field,  having  been  supplying  silenc- 
ing devices  for  every  form  of  power 
equipment  from  the  smallest  to  the 
largest  for  many  years.  Silencers 
for  exhausts  from  pipes  a.s  large  as 
36  inches  in  diameter  and  handling 
noises  equal  to  that  of  artillery  have 
been  installed  on  several  of  the 
large  electric  generating  stations 
of  the  country.  Silencers  as  small  as 
I'o-inch  pipe  size  are  supplied  for 
small  air  discharges.  From  this 
wide  experience  The  Maxim  Sil- 
encer Company  has  designed  a  sil- 
encer for  the  modern  motorboat  en- 
gine which  they  claim  possesses  the 
best  attainable  compromise  of  size, 
weight,  durability,  noise  reduction, 
back  pressure,  and  price.  A  cut  of 
the  new  device  is  shown  herewith. 
Owners  and  boat  builders  will  be 
interested  in  some  of  the  details  of 
this  latest  production  of  the  house 
of  Maxim.  The  silencer  is  made  of 
one  single  grey  iron  casting.  This 
at  one  stroke  eliminates  the  matter 
of  leaks  at  joints  and  the  failure 
of  interior  parts  which  so  often 
cause  offensive  rattling  noises.  Be- 
ing cast  iron,  the  question  of  cor- 
rosion and  frequent  renewal  when 
used  in  salt  water  service  is  elim- 
inated, since  cast  iron  is  well 
known  to  be  more  resistant  than 
any  other  material  within  the  price 
limitations  set  for  a  device  of  this 
kind. 

The  size  of  the  silencer  is  little 
more  than  one-half  the  size  of  the 
previous  devices  for  a  given  size  en- 
gine. This,  combined  with  the  ex- 
treme simplicity  of  the  construc- 
tion, gives  light  weight,  a  very  im- 
portant factor  in  the  modern  high 
speed  boat.  The  small  size  also  as- 
sists in  installation,  since  it  can 
be  fitted  into  very  restricted  space. 
This  installation  question  is  still 
further  assisted  by  the  fact  that  the 
new  silencer  has  its  inlet  and  its 
outlet  at  the  ends.  The  inlet  is  in 
the  center  of  one  end  and  the  outlet 


Outboard  profile  of  the 
new  marine  type  Max- 
im silencer.  A  sturdily 
built  device  occupying 
very  small  space. 
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is  at  the  bottom  of  the  other  end. 
This  provides  automatically  for  the 
draining  of  the  silencer,  so  that  un- 
less there  is  a  rise  in  the  exhaust 
pipe  after  it  leaves  the  silencer,  all 
liquid  will  drain  itself  out. 

Another  feature  of  interest  to  the 
boat  builder  is  the  fact  that  the  sil- 
encer is  built  to  take  all  of  the  cir- 
culating water  from  the  engine. 
This  eliminates  a  lot  of  piping  since 
no  by-pass  is  required.  Noise  reduc- 
tion  is   up    to    Maxim     standards, 


which  speaks  for  itself,  and  back 
pressure  with  full  water  circulation 
is  so  low  that  the  engine  speed  is 
the  same  whether  the  silencer  is  off 
or  on.  The  most  exacting  tests  have 
been  made  by  several  of  the  lai-ge 
boat  builders  in  the  East,  and  it  is 
said  that  the  coming  year  will  see 
.new  standards  of  quiet  running  es- 
tablished. The  name  given  to  the 
new  silencer  is  Model  M2.  It  is  built 
in  all  standard  pipe  sizes  from  11/2 
to  4  inches  inclusive. 


New  Pyrene  Simplified  Fire 
ExtinguisMng  System 


PYRENE  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany announces  a  new  Pyrene 
fire  extinguishing  system  for 
the  protection  of  watercraft  that 
was  shown  for  the  first  time  at  the 
recent  Silver  Anniversary  Motor 
Boat  Show.  The  simplicity  with 
which  the  system  is  installed,  oper- 
ated, and  recharged  afloat  will  rec- 
ommend itself  warmly  to  all  water- 
craft  owners.  It  is  operated  auto- 
matically or  by  manual  control, 
giving  instant  and  positive  fire  pro- 
tection. 

The  system  consists  of  the  stan- 
dard Pyrene  1-gallon  pressure  type 
fire  extinguisher  and  a  distribution 
arrangement  of  brass  or  copper 
tubing,  to  which  are  attached  spe- 
cial spray  nozzles.  When  this  sys- 
tem is  operated — either  manually 
by  turning  the  valve  wheel  on  the 
extinguisher  or  by  remote  control, 
or  automatically  by  a  set  of  fire  de- 
tectors and  an  automatic  release 
attached  to  the  system — the  air 
pressure  contained  within  the  in- 
ner chamber,  expels  Pyrene  fire  ex- 
tinguishing liquid  from  the  outer 
chamber  through  the  distribution 
system,  ejecting  a  fine  spray  of 
fire-extinguishing  liquid  on  the 
space  to  be  protected.  Heat  from 
the  fire  diffuses  the  liquid  into  a 
smothering  vapor  that  kills  the 
flames.  The  heavy  vapor  creeps  in- 
to  crevices   or   into   the   bilge    and 


quickly  smothers  fire.  By-passes 
can  be  arranged  to  protect  the  gal- 
ley or  other  enclosed  parts  of  the 
boat  by  the  same  system  of  supply. 

Automatic  control  eliminates  the 
human  element,  and  should  a  fire 
occur,  even  while  the  boat  is  un- 
occupied, the  device  will  function 
automatically  and  extinguish  the 
blaze  with  a  minimum  of  loss. 

This  new  Pyrene  fire  extinguish- 
ing system  requires  very  little  at- 
tention. A  special  air  pump  is  built 
into  the  standard  Pyrene  air  pres- 
sure type  extinguisher  and  may  be 
used  to  establish  air  pressure  up  to 
normal — 100  pounds.  An  air  valve 
is  also  provided  to  permit  the  use 
of  a  service  air  line  when  available. 

The  extinguisher  can  be  readily 
recharged  while  afloat  by  pouring 
into  it  one  gallon  of  Pyrene  fire  ex- 
tinguishing liquid  and  pumping  un- 
til the  air  pressure  gauge  indicates 
100  pounds.  This  assures  the  same 
instant  extinguishment  of  a  second 
or  thii-d  fire  on  the  same  cruise.  It 
is  the  great  safety  feature  of  the 
new  system.  The  boat  owner  should, 
of  course,  carry  extra  Pyrene  fire 
extinguishing  liquid  refills  for  such 
emergency.  As  the  Pyrene  fire  ex- 
tinguishing liquid  used  in  this  sys- 
tem does  not  freeze,  worry  on  that 
score  is  entirely  eliminated. 

The  system  is  simple  to  install 
and  not  expensive. 
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Deutsche- Werft  Develops  Steering  Device  of  Exceptional  Merit 


,N  the  recent  maiden  voyage 
'to  Pacific  ports  of  the  Ham- 
burg-American Line  motor- 
ship  Oakland,  a  great  deal  of  inter- 
est was  taken  by  mariners  in  the 
new  rudder  with  which  this  ship  is 
equipped.  This  rudder  was  devel- 
oped by  the  Deutsche  Werft  at 
Hamburg  and  is  known  as  the  Sim- 
plex balance  rudder. 

The  rudder  is  an  electrically 
welded  steel  plate  shell  and  its 
outer  contours  are  designed  to  form 
a  stream  line  displacement  body. 
The  profile  of  this  body  is  such 
that  the  forces  produced  by  the 
current  of  water  meeting  its  sur- 
face will,  at  all  working  angles  of 
the  rudder,  produce  a  resultant 
passing  through  the  a.xis  of  rota- 
tion. This  rudder  therefore  is  bal- 
anced at  all  times  and  the  power 
required  for  steering  is  merely  that 
necessary  to  overcome  the  friction 
of  the  bearings.  There  is  no  rudder 
momentum. 

The  rudder  post  is  cylindrical 
and  flanged  on  each  end  for  bolting 
to  the  stern  post.  This  rudder  post 
carries  the  rudder  shell  on  two 
strong  neck-bearings.  The  whole 
assembly  of  the  post  and  its  jour- 
nals, the  rudder  shell  and  its  bear- 
ings and  bearing  covers  is  a  shop 
job,  machined,  balanced,  fully  as- 
sembled, and  tested  before  being 
fitted  into  the  stern  post. 


1  he  now  Simpli\  rudJir  as  installed  on  a 
modern   single-screw   motorship. 

The  result  gives  better  steering 
ability,  less  course  deflection,  and 
very  important  savings  in  weight, 
cost,  power,  and  space. 


It  is  claimed  that  in  a  replace- 
ment job  on  a  10,000-ton  dead- 
weight capacity  motorship,  the  rud- 
der and  gear  removed  had  a  total 
weight  of  37.65  tons,  cost  $12,350 
and  required  a  35-horsepower  mo- 
tor for  operation ;  whereas  the  Sim- 
plex balance  rudder  substituted  had 
a  total  weight  of  17.6  tons,  cost 
$5100,  and  was  operated  by  a  4- 
horsepower  motor.  Here  we  have  a 
53  per  cent,  saving  in  weight,  a  59 
per  cent,  saving  in  cost,  and  an  89 
per  cent,  saving  in  power  with  an 
installation  that  improves  the  over- 
all performance  of  the  vessel. 

There  are  also  many  other  direct 
and  indirect  savings  effected  by 
this  rudder.  Steering  ability  is 
greatly  improved  so  that  often  ves- 
sel owners  save  the  expense  of  a 
tug  in  coming  up  to  a  dock.  Steadi- 
ness on  long  runs  cuts  down  the 
fuel  bill  on  the  main  engines.  A 
number  of  ships  up  to  5000  tons 
deadweight  capacity  that  have  been 
equipped  with  Simplex  rudders  are 
steering  at  sea  with  the  hand  gear 
exclusively. 

Over  80  installations  of  this  new 
rudder  are  in  service  or  building 
and  in  every  case  the  operators  are 
enthusiastic   in  their  satisfaction. 


Soldering  with  Acetyl  e  ne  Flame 


Shadow  profile  of  the  new  Deutsche-Werft 

Simplex  balanced  rudder  and  a  typical  stern 

post. 


WHEREVER  electricity  is 
used  there  are  connections  to 
be  soldered.  For  this  purpose 
the  acetylene  blow-torch,  due  to  its 
ability  to  produce  instantly  a  con- 
stant source  of  heat,  has  practic- 
ally displaced  the  old-fashioned  sol- 
dering iron.  This  type  of  blow-torch 
with  the  convenient  small  tank  of 
dissolved  acetylene  are  a  familiar 
sight  in  every  electrical  shop. 

Whether  an  electrician  is  en- 
gaged in  light  electrical  work,  such 
as  house  wiring,  or  whether  he  is 
employed  in  power  plant  or  factory, 
he  will  find  such  a  unit  an  answer 
to  his  many  soldering  problems. 

The  complete  outfit,  consisting 
of  a  blow-torch,  an  assortment  of 
tips,  a  short  length  of  hose,  and  a 
small  tank  of  Prest-0-Lite  dissolved 
acetylene  is  particularly  adaptable 
to  work  on  electric  motors  on  ac- 
count of  the  ability  of  the  acetylene 
blow-torch  to  enter  small  spaces 
and  concentrate  its   heating  flame 


on  the  spot  desired. 

On  such  repairs  as  resoldering 
commutator  bars,  soldering  connec- 
tions when  replacing  field  coils, 
armature  windings,  or  brush  leads, 
the  acetylene  blow-torch  will  be 
found  much  handier  and  more  econ- 
omical than  a  soldering  iron. 

With  this  handy  unit  all  manner 
of  electrical  repairs  are  accom- 
plished in  short  order.  A  steady 
hot  flame  is  instantly  ready  the  mo- 
ment the  tank  valve  is  opened  and 
the  burner  lighted.  The  blow-torch 
is  economical  to  operate,  for  the 
gas  may  be  turned  off  between 
jobs.  Portability  is  also  an  import- 
ant factor  in  the  use  of  this  outfit. 
Being  compact  and  small  it  can  be 
taken  right  to  the  job  wherever  it 
may  be. 
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MERCHANT    SHIPS    OF    THE 
WORLD.      Edited    by    Frank    C. 
Bowen.  Crown  quarto,  670  pages, 
strongly  bound  in  blue  cloth  with 
gold     stampings.      Published     by 
Sampson  Low,  Marston  Co.,  Ltd., 
London.  Price  31/6  net. 
This  is  a  1929  edition  of  Frank 
Bowen's     useful     compendium,    the 
former  edition,  brought  out  in  1923, 
being     now     practically     obsolete. 
"Merchant  Ships  of  the  World"   is 
a  reference    book    and    contains  a 
fairly    complete    list    of    the    fleets 
engaged   in  the  world's  mercantile 
service.  It  is  intended  to  be  a  sup- 
plementary    reference    to     Lloyd's 
Register  and  covers  vessels  of  1000 
gross   tons   and  over.     Vessels  are 
classed  first  by  flag;  United  King- 
dom first,  then  British  Dominions, 
then,   in   alphabetical   arrangement, 
each   maritime   nation.   Under  each 
country    vessels     are     grouped    in 
fleets     with     alphabetical  arrange- 
ment of  shipowners. 

The  information  given  covers 
service,  fuel  consumption,  loaded 
draft,  speed,  length  between  per- 
pendiculars, rise,  deadweight  ton- 
nage, cubic  capacity  for  cargo, 
number  of  holds,  number  and  size 
of  hatches,  and  type  of  machinery. 
The  editor  has  evidently  exer- 
cised much  care  in  procuring  and 
preparing  this  collection  of  data 
and  many  blanks  are  in  evidence 
where  the  data  have  been  withheld 
or  did  not  check  satisfactorily. 

This  book  should  be  of  great  use- 
fulness to  shipowners,  ship  brokers, 
marine  underwriters,  and  charter- 
ers as  it  is  especially  designed  to 
give  them  the  information  that  is 
lacking  in  the  registers  of  the 
classification  societies. 


CANALS  AND  INLAND  WATER- 
WAYS. By  George  Cadbury  and 
S.  P.  Dobbs.  160  pages,  demy  8 
vo.  cloth,  nublished  by  Isaac  Pit- 
man and  Sons,  New  York.  Price 
$2.25. 

This  excellent  little  book  cover- 
ing briefly  the  history,  progress, 
and  problems  of  canal  transport  in 
Great  Britain  is  a  notable  addition 
to  Pitman's  Transport  library. 
George  Cadbury  as  chairman  of  the 
Severn  and  Canal  Carrying  Com- 
pany, has  the  viewpoint  of  a  prac- 
tical operator.  S.  P.  Dobbs.  B.A.,  is 
a  student  of  the  subject  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  theoretical  econ- 
omist. 

As  the  foreword  indicates,  in  these 
days  of  speed  when  no  passengers 


even  think  of  using  canals,  the  pub- 
lic is  apt  to  forget  that  inland 
waterways  initiated  modern  indus- 
trial development,  building  up  our 
large  cities  and  raising  the  stand- 
ard of  living  to  its  present  high 
state  and  that  a  very  large  volume 
of  bulk  freight  is  still  transported 
by  the  humble  canal  boat.  Since  al- 
most every  conceivable  mechanical 
and  hydraulic  contrivance  for  lift- 
ing and  shifting  canal  boats  is 
found  in  the  British  System,  the 
description  and  illustrations  fea- 
turing these  devices  should  be  of 
very  general  interest  to  engineers 
and  to  shippers. 


MOTORSHIPS    OF    THE    WORLD 
AND     MOTORSHIPPING    REG- 
ISTER.  Edited   by   A.   C.   Hardy. 
133  pages,  in  blue  buckram  with 
gold     stampings;     published     by 
Sampson    Low,    Marston    &    Co., 
Ltd..  London.  Price  12/6. 
This  book,  as  implied  in  the  title, 
is  a  register  of  the  world's  motor- 
ships  and   is  the   first  annual   edi- 
tion of  a  continuing  record  of  mo- 
torship     building     and     ownership. 
A.  C.  Hardy  is  an  experienced  stu- 
dent of  the  diesel  engine  and  its  ap- 
plication to  marine  transport,  and 
he  is  also  an  experienced  editor. 

The  register  lists  by  name  in 
alphabetical  order  all  motorships  of 
100  gross  tons  or  over.  Information 
and  data  include  name,  duty,  date 
commissioned,  type  of  hull,  owner's 
name  and  location,  builder's  name 
and    location,    deadweight   tonnage, 


gross  tonnage,  registered  dimen- 
sions, speed,  draft  in  feet,  oil  con- 
sumption in  tons  per  24  hours, 
name  of  builders  of  main  engines, 
type  of  main  engines,  number  of 
propellers,  number  of  cylinders  per 
engine,  bore  and  stroke,  total  brake 
horsepower,  revolutions  per  min- 
ute, cooling  system,  name  of  build- 
er of  auxiliary  engines,  type  of  aux- 
iliary engines,  cylinders  per  en- 
gine, number  of  engines,  total 
power,  revolutions  per  minute, 
number  of  auxiliary  compressors 
and  their  drive,  and  type  of  auxil- 
iary machinery  drive.  In  short, 
everything  a  man  wants  to  know 
about  a  motorship  is  here  listed  for 
ready  reference. 

By  way  of  help  rather  than  criti- 
cism, may  we  suggest  that  there 
will  undoubtedly  be  much  to  add  to 
a  second  edition  of  this  register? 
Lloyds  figures  show  that  at  the 
end  of  1928  there  were  registered 
1808  motorships  of  100  gross  tons 
or  over.  Hardy  lists  by  name  some 
1200.  Several  well  known  Pacific 
Coast  diesel-electric  ferries  are 
conspicuous  by  their  omission.  The 
book  would  be  much  improved  from 
a  reference  standpoint  if  made  up 
with  a  blank  page  for  notes  at  the 
end  of  each  alphabetical  letter  sec- 
tion. 

This  motorship  register  fills  a 
niche  all  its  own  and  should  be  of 
great  help  to  many  people  inter- 
ested in  ships  and  in  marine  en- 
gineering. 


Trade  Literature 


General  Electric  Company  an- 
nounces a  new  system  of  solving 
power  factor  problems.  This  is  a 
graphic  method  involving  simple 
computations  only,  and  is  described 
fully  in  a  new  publication,  GET- 
191,  entitled  Solving  Power  Factor 
Problems  by  Scale. 

All  that  is  needed  for  computa- 
tion is  a  scale,  a  pencil,  and  paper. 
A  right-angle  triangle  with  the 
sides  in  proportion  3  to  4  to  5  is 
furnished  with  the  booklet  and  this, 
together  with  a  small  T-square, 
save  time  in  the  calculations  and 
make  the  work  more  accurate. 

In  the  actual  calculations,  horse- 
power at  unity-power-factor  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  inches  mea- 
sured horizontally.  Lagging  power 
factor  is  represented  by  lines  slant- 
ing upward  to  the  right,  and  lead- 


ing power  factor,  by  lines  slanting 
downward  to  the  right.  Where  it  is 
desired  to  improve  lagging  power 
factor  and  to  determine  the  amount 
of  leading  power  factor  necessary 
to  accomplish  this  result,  a  tri- 
angle is  laid  out  using  the  horizon- 
tal unity  power-factor  line  and  the 
upward  lagging  power  factor  line. 
Then  by  applying  the  3-4-5-triangle 
the  necessary  corrective  value  may 
be  established.  Other  problems  are 
solved  in  a  similar  manner. 
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A  RUSH  for  National  custom- 
built  marine  batteries  in  1930 
is  predicted  by  Arley  Cheadle, 
genial  Pacific  Coast  marine  mana- 
ger for  this  aggressive  St.  Paul  and 
Los  Angeles  company.  To  back  up 
his  statement  he  cites  such  timely 
events  as  the  launching  January  15 
of  John  Barrymore's  new  steel  120- 
foot  twin-screw  diesel  yacht  at  the 
Craig  Shipbuilding  Company,  Long 
Beach. 

In  the  presence  of  Mr.  Barry- 
more,  his  wife,  the  screen  star, 
Dolores  Costello,  and  the  architect, 
L.  E.  Geary  of  Seattle,  this  Na- 
tional battery  equipped  cruiser  took 
her  initial  dip,  and  thus  another 
installation  is  demonstrating  Na- 
tional dependability  at  sea. 

National's  Seattle  repre.sentative, 
Sunde  &  d'Evers  Co.,  has  been  par- 
ticularly active  in  getting  National 
marine  installations.  H.  C.  Han- 
son's conversion  job,  the  motorship 
Aleutian  Native,  owned  by  the  Kan- 
aga  Ranching  Co.,  is  a  recent  ex- 
ample. 

Lake  Union  Dry  Dock  &  Machine 
Works  of  Seattle  built  the  Aleutian 
Native  and,  according  to  Otis  Cut- 
ting, general  manager,  some  of 
their  recent  National  battery 
equipped  boats  have  included:  Blue 
Peter,  owned  by  John  Graham; 
Canco,  owned  by  the  American  Can 
Company;  Marilyn,  owned  by  Jesse 
Bowles;  and  Clifford  M.,  owned  by 
Nelse  Mortensen. 

A  further  period  of  activity  for 
National  marine  batteries  is  pre- 
dicted by  Mr.  Cheadle  on  the  basis 
of  last  year's  activities  and  upon 
the  prospects  for  new  boat  building 
among  his  various  accounts. 


Tourney  Electrical  &  Engineering 
Company  of  115  Steuart  Street,  San 
Francisco,  has  been  appointed  a 
Willard  battery  dealer  by  Julius 
Brunton  &  Sons  Company,  San 
Francisco  Willard  distributors. 
This  firm  has  had  long  experience 
in  solving  the  electrical  and  marine 
engineering  problems  of  vessels 
calling  at  San  Francisco,  and  its 
personnel  are  well  established  as 
experts  in  their  special  lines. 

Harry  Tourney  will  now  be  in  a 
position  to  furnish  complete  instal- 
lations of  new  batteries  for  marine 
applications  of  all  kinds,  including 
telephone,  signal  batteries,  emer- 
gency lighting,   starting,   radio,   as 


will  render  services  as  a  power 
plant  and  marine  equipment  spec- 
ialist. Mr.  Hansen  is  especially 
qualified  to  serve  as  a  diesel  or  as 
a  hydraulic  engineering  consultant. 
He  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
diesel  engine  and  with  all  problems 
in  the  application  of  that  prime 
mover  under  conditions  peculiar  to 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

His  many  friends  wish  for  Mr. 
Hansen  the  best  of  success  in  his 
new  venture. 


Harry  Tourney,  manager.  Tourney  Eleciricsl 
SC  Engineering  Co. 

well  as  handling  complete  repair 
and  overhauling  on  batteries  of  all 
makes. 


J.  H.  Hansen,  long  and  favorably 
known  on  the  Pacific  Coast  as  an 
expert  in  marine  and  stationary 
power  plant  engineering,  has  re- 
cently opened  an  office  at  320  Mar- 
ket Street,  San  Francisco,  where  he 


The  marine  and  aircraft  engin- 
eering department  of  the  General 
Electric  Company  will  hereafter  be 
known  as  the  aeronautics  and  mar- 
ine engineering  department,  with 
Ray  Stearns  as  engineer.  At  the 
same  time,  the  aeronautics  section 
of  the  industrial  department,  which 
will  be  responsible  for  the  sale  of 
all  aeronautic  equipment,  has  been 
formed,  with  A.  H.  French  named 
manager  of  sales  of  the  section. 
The  federal  and  marine  department 
will  continue  to  function  on  sales 
of  aeronautics  equipment  to  the 
United  States  government. 
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Seven  Ships  and  Their  Power 
Story.  This  booklet,  published  by 
the  Cooper-Bessemer  Corporation 
of  Grove  City,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio,  is  a  very  unusual 
bit  of  technical  publicity.  With  a 
very  effective  display  of  typograph- 
ical and  illustrative  art,  it  tells  the 
story  of  how  the  application  of  a 
specific  power  need  was  solved  in 
seven  different  types  of  marine 
service.  These  comprise  a  cargo 
vessel,  a  Great  Lakes  grain  carrier, 
a  dredge,  a  tanker,  a  trawler,  a 
diesel-electric  shallow  draft  bulk 
oil  distributor,  and  a  large  yacht. 


range  of  capacities  and  heads  rep- 
resented by  the  Gould  Line  of  hori- 
zontally split,  enclosed  impeller 
single-stage,  double-section  centri- 
fugal pumps.  The  text  explains  the 
diagrams  and  gives  a  complete 
illustrated  description  of  this  line 
of  pumps. 


Centrifugal  Pump  Selection 
Charts  is  an  interesting  booklet  of 
40  profusely  illustrated  pages  (Bul- 
letin No.  200)  of  Goulds  Pumps, 
Inc.,  Seneca,  New  York. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of 
similar  booklets  projected  for  the 
convenience  of  pump  users.  Its 
diagrams  cover  the  extremely  wide 


Bulletin  85C,  Revolvator  Com- 
pany, Jersey  City,  New  Jersey.  This 
third  section  of  a  uniform,  ready 
for  filing  series,  describes  the  use 
of  various  types  of  the  Revolvator 
in  stacking  and  tiering  bales  of 
various  materials  such  as  burlap, 
cotton,  felt,  hair,  hemp,  leather, 
tobacco,  paper,  raw  silk,  scrap 
metal,  or  wool.  Since  1906  the  Re- 
volvator has  been  conserving  space, 
time,  and  energy  in  factories,  ware- 
houses, and  other  institutions  hand- 
ling the  materials  of  industry. 
Through  the  years  an  efficient  en- 
gineering staff  has  improved  this 
device  until  it  is  now  well  nigh 
perfect. 
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Sdited  by  JAMES  A.  QUINBY 


Failure  to  Comply  with  Conditions  May  Nullify  Insurance 


ONDITIONS  of  contracts, 
according  to  the  layman's 
view,  are  satisfied  if  sub- 
stantially complied  with.  This 
general  rule  of  thumb  does  not 
apply  to  warranties  or  express 
promises  contained  in  marine  in- 
surance policies. 

Unlike  representations  preced- 
ing the  contract,  which  must  be 
material  in  order  that  their  sub- 
stantial breach  be  fatal  to  the  pol- 
icy, a  warranty  is  a  definite  prom- 
ise written  into  the  face  of  the 
policy  and  must  be  strictly  ob- 
served. This  statement  applies 
with  primary  force  to  express  warranties,  although 
certain  implied  warranties,  such  as  those  of  seaworthi- 
ness and  legality,  are  enforced  with  equal  strictness. 

In  early  days  it  was  customary  to  warrant  that  the 
vessel  would  sail  with  convoy,  or  with  a  specified  com- 
plement of  men  or  guns,  or  that  she  would  sail  on  such 
and  such  a  day.  The  courts  established  the  rule  that 
such  statements  in  the  policy  must  be  literally  ob- 
served, and,  on  one  occasion,  held  that  a  warranty  to 
"sail  from  Liverpool  with  fifty  hands  or  upwards" 
was  not  complied  with  by  sailing  with  forty-six  hands 
and  picking  up  six  more  twelve  hours  later. 

It  thus  behooves  a  policy  holder  to  check  his  policy 
carefully,  or  have  a  competent  broker  do  it  for  him, 
and  note  particularly  those  modern  warranties  which 
have  to  do  with  sailing  limits,  lay-up  requirements,  and 
similar  matters. 

Lay-up  Warranties  in  Yacht  Policies 

A  recent  case  in  the  California  courts  (Moir  vs. 
Federal  Insurance  Co.)  illustrates  the  importance  of 
the  warranty  in  a  hull  policy. 

One  V.  M.  Moir  purchased  an  ordinary  yacht  form 
of  hull  policy  covering  his  sloop  Firefly  for  the  custom- 
ary period  of  one  year.  The  policy  contained  the  fol- 
lowing provision: 

"Warranted  by  the  insured  that  the  within  named 
yacht  shall  be  laid  up  and  out  of  commission  on  shore 
in  permanent  winter  quarters  from  noon  of  November 
1  to  noon  of  April  15." 

On  December  10,  1928,  during  the  term  of  the  policy, 
the  Firefly  broke  loose  from  her  moorings  where  she 
lay  afloat  on  a  tributary  of  San  Francisco  Bay  and  was 
seriously  damaged.  It  appeared  that  the  mooring  line 
holding  the  Firefly  was  not  all  that  it  might  have  been 
and  the  owner's   diligence  in  pumping  out  his  vessel 


SELLING  THINGS 

When  I  grow  up  I'll  take  my  ease 

A'selling  birch  canoes. 
And  purple  sox  and  silken  shirts 

And  gasoline  and  booze. 

Oh,  you  may  praise  the  toiler 
Who  is  bathed  in  honest  sweat 

But  have  a  try  at  selling  things 
That  people  ought  to  get. 

So  the  chap  that  sells  insurance 
Holds  a  rank  that's  mighty  high; 

For  the  hardest  job  is  selling  things 
That  folks  don't  want  to  buy. 

J.  A.  Q 


was  questioned;  but  in  addition 
to  such  disputed  matters,  it  was 
clearly  established  that  the  sloop 
was  not  "laid  up  on  shore"  —  at 
least,  not  till  after  the  accident. 
The  court  accordingly  gave  judg- 
ment for  the  defendant  insurance 
company. 


in 


It  seems  as  how  this  whole 
thing  happened  in  the  Lower  Bay 
of  New  York,  where  dredgers  are 
men  and  markers  are  buoys.  The  dumpscow  V5  started 
the  trouble  by  taking  a  nosedive  to  the  bottom  while 
in  tow  of  the  tug  Joshua  Lovett.  Don't  blame  her.  You 
know  how  dumb  scows  are.  The  Taylor  Dredging  Com- 
pany, owners  of  the  tug,  asked  the  Lighthouse  Depart- 
ment to  place  a  buoy  on  the  sunken  scow.  After  some 
demurring,  or  demurrage,  or  what  have  you,  the  De- 
partment came  down  off  its  Lighthouse  and  sent  out  a 
buoy  to  mark  the  wreck. 

Thereafter,  however,  all  was  not  well  with  the  poor 
little  buoy.  Upon  the  prodigal's  return  to  the  bosom  of 
the  official  famil.y,  who  were  at  that  time  Light-House- 
keeping in  New  York,  it  was  discovered  that  the  buoy 
had  been  brutally  battered  by  ice  and  passing  vessels. 
The  erstwhile  rounded  contours  of  youth  were  gone 
forever,  salty  tears  streamed  down  the  buoy's  cheeks, 
and  a  red  and  battered  bottom  bore  mute  and  eloquent 
testimony  of  the  inhuman  treatment  meted  out  by 
passersby.  Think  of  it!  A  ten  thousand  ton  liner  going 
out  of  its  weigh  to  strike  a  buoy — a  mere  light  house- 
buoy,  at  that! 

And  so  the  Department  brought  suit  for  the  buoy 
against  the  Taylor  Dredging  Compan.\'.  The  buoy's  suit 
was  pressed  in  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  New  Jerse.v.  A  New  Jersey  suit  for  the  buoy! 

But  the  court  held,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  that  the 
suit  could  not  be  hung  on  the  Taylor  Company,  who 
merely  gave  information  enabling  a  department  of  the 
Government  to  render  a  service  in  line  with  its  regular 
work. 

If  you  don't  believe  all  this,  you  can  read  it  for 
yourself  in  the  United  States  of  America  vs.  Taylor 
Dredging  Company,  1929  A.M.C.  1685. 
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FRANK   G.    TAYLOR,    MANAGER,    PACIFIC   NORTHWEST    BRANCI 

Burden  Shifted  to  Carrier  in 
Cargo  Damage  Case 

THE  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Oregon  has 
made  a  remarkable  contribution  to  the  body  of 
our  maritime  decisions  in  the  ease  of  the  High- 
land Heather,  1929  A.M.C.  1653. 

The  case  concerned  a  shipment  of  apples,  which  the 
lowei  court,  with  a  local  pride  almost  Californian, 
proudly  remarked  "were  produced  in  the  famous  Hood 
River  district."  The  cargo  owner  proved  that  the  apples 
were  in  good  condition  at  Hood  River  and  the  court 
held  that  this  proof  together  with  the  recitation  of  ap- 
parent good  order  and  condition  in  the  bill  of  lading 
was  sufficient  to  establish  the  satisfactory  condition 
of  the  apples  at  Portland,  which  was  the  port  of  ship- 
ment. 

The  plaintiff  further  showed  that  the  apples  arrived 
at  Southampton  and  Glasgow  in  a  mouldy  and  damaged 
condition.  The  court  in  holding  that  the  plaintiff's 
prima  facie  case  had  not  been  satisfactorily  met  by  the 
carrier,  commented  as  follows: 

"Plaintiff,  in  response  to  the  question,  'What  was 
the  condition  and  quality  of  the  apples  that  you  had 
boxed  for  this  shipment?'  answered,  'The  fruit  was 
first-class  export  Newtons  in  excellent  condition,  as 
far  as  I  know.  .  .  .  There  was  no  evidence  of  decay  or 
rot  or  other  sign  of  deterioration.'  These  apples  were 
packed  in  October  and  were  put  in  common  storage  at 
Hood  River.  It  is  argued  by  counsel  for  defendant  that, 
although  there  is  evidence  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
apples  at  Hood  River,  there  is  none  relating  to  their 
condition  at  time  of  shipment.  The  declaration  of  the 
carrier  as  to  the  condition  of  the  apples  is,  in  itself, 
sufficient  to  warrant  the  submission  of  that  phase  of 
the  case  to  the  jury.  However,  an  inspection  of  the 
fruit  was  made  by  officers  of  the  ship  and  all  boxes 
found  to  contain  bruised  or  bad  apples  were  rejected. 
It  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  those  which  passed  in- 
spection were  in  proper  conditio'n  for  shipment. 

Defendant  concedes  that  when  the  apples  were  un- 
loaded a  portion  of  them  were  in  a  decayed  and  dam- 
aged condition  but  asserts  that  this  was  due  to  inherent 
defects  in  the  apples  and  not  to  improper  refrigeration 
service.  Mr.  Carroll,  in  describing  the  condition  of  the 
apples  at  the  time  they  were  unloaded  at  Southampton, 
said  about  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  boxes  were  covered 
with  green  mold  and  that  upon  opening  the  boxes,  the 


lining  paper  therein  was  found  to  be  wet,  as  were  the 
paper  wraps  around  each  apple.  He  says  that  the  apples 
showed  signs  of  scald  which,  according  to  his  opinion, 
was  caused  by  improper  ventilation  and  undue  external 
moisture.  Since  the  apples  were  put  in  a  water-tight 
compartment  it  is  urged  that  the  only  reasonable  in- 
ference is  that  the  moisture  was  the  result  of  preci- 
pitation caused  by  pipes  in  the  refrigerating  compart- 
ments not  being  kept  at  proper  temperature.  Mr.  Car- 
roll also  testified  that,  in  his  opinion,  if  these  apples 
had  been  properly  refrigerated,  they  would  have  ar- 
rived in  good  condition.  In  the  light  of  this  evidence, 
we  think  a  jury  might  reasonably  infer  that  the  dam- 
aged condition  of  the  apples  was  due  to  the  negligence 
of  the  carrier  in  failing  to  maintain  proper  refrigera- 
tion service.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  refrigerat- 
ing plant  was  inadequate  or  unsuitable  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  intended.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
establish  negligence  by  direct  evidence.  It  may  be  in- 
ferred from  facts  proved." 

Burden  of  Proof  Considered 

The  bill  of  lading  contained  the  customary  refrig- 
eration clauses,  and  the  carrier  strongly  insisted  that 
the  effect  of  such  clauses  was  to  impose  upon  the  plain- 
tiff the  burden  of  proving  that  the  carrier's  negligence 
was  responsible  for  the  damage.  The  court,  however, 
while  impliedly  admitting  tendency  of  the  federal 
courts  to  follow  the  principle  contended  for,  refused 
to  apply  it.  On  this  phase  of  the  case,  the  court's  opin- 
ion reads  as  follows: 

"Many  courts  which  refuse  to  follow  the  federal  rule 
base  their  opinion  on  the  ground  that  in  such  cases  the 
proof  is  generally  in  the  hands  of  the  common  carrier 
— that  he  or  his  servants  know,  or  at  least  ought  to 
know,  the  circumstances  of  the  loss,  while  the  shipper 
has  no  such  knowledge,  and,  consequently,  if  required 
to  furnish  proof  of  negligence  it  would  practically 
operate  as  a  denial  of  justice.  In  the  instant  case  it 
would  seem  particularly  unjust  and  unreasonable  to 
place  upon  the  plaintiff  the  burden  of  showing  im- 
proper refrigeration  service  when  the  ship  was  a  thou- 
sand miles  at  sea.  It  is  far  more  reasonable  to  require 
the  carrier  who  has  exclusive  charge  and  control  of 
the  cargo  to  show  due  diligence.  It  is  not  strictly  ac- 
curate, however,  to  say  that  the  burden  of  proof  shifts, 
unless  such  words  are  used  to  express  the  idea  that  at 
a  given  stage  of  the  trial  it  becomes  the  duty  of  a  cer- 
tain one  of  the  parties  to  go  forward  with  the  evidence: 
Hansen   vs.    Oregon-Washington   R.   &   N.   Co.,   97    Or. 
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190,  188  P.  963,  191  P.  655.  Burden  of  proof  is  not  to  be 
confused  with  burden  of  evidence:  Jones  Comment- 
aries on  Evidence,  §182.  Plaintiff,  having  alleged  the 
negligence  of  the  carrier  is  bound  to  prove  such  affirm- 
ative allegations.  When,  however,  he  establishes  a 
prima  facie  case,  the  burden  of  proceeding  with  the 
evidence  shifts  to  the  carrier  and  it  is  incumbent  upon 
it  to  account  for  its  custody  of  the  goods  and  to  show 
that  they  were  injured  by  some  cause  consistent  with 
the  exercise  of  ordinary  care  on  its  part.  It  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  burden  of  proof  is  one  thing  and 
prima  facie  case  is  another.  As  to  whether  defendant 
was  negligent  was,  in  our  opinion,  a  question  for  the 
jury  upon  a  consideration  of  all  the  facts." 


The  Shipowner's  Friend 

NE  of  our  courts  has  described  the  heavy  weath- 
I  er  defense  as  the  shipowner's  ever-present,  but 
not  always  dependable,  friend.  In  the  Tees- 
bridge,  1929  A.M.C.  1481,  we  find  the  District  Court 
for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York  requiring  that 
heavy  weather  must  be  unusual  to  constitute  a  de- 
fense to  a  claim  for  sea  water  damage  to  underdeck 
cargo.  The  following  extract  from  Judge  Coleman's 
opinion  sets  forth  the  law  and  facts  involved : 

"The  Teesbridge  left  England  on  February  24,  1926, 
bound  for  Portland,  Maine,  and  when  a  short  time  out 
encountered  a  storm  which  lasted  intermittently  for 
ten  or  twelve  days.  There  is  no  record  according  to  the 
Beaufort  scale,  but  wind  was  characterized  as  'high' 
and  'strong'  and  a  'gale'  and  the  weather  as  'bad'  and 
'boisterous  winter  weather.'  The  sea  was  'confused' 
and  'rough'  and  the  height  of  the  waves  on  one  day 
was  estimated  at  'something  like'  15  or  20  feet.  The 
vessel  was  shipping  water  continually,  but  concededly 
that  was  not  unusual  because  of  her  low  freeboard.  As 
the  chief  officer  testified,  in  ordinary  weather  the 
boat  would  continually  ship  water  if  loaded  with  china 
clay.  The  storm  was  sufficient  to  retard  the  boat  so 
that  the  trip  took  17  days  instead  of  14  or  15,  and  at 
times  she  made  only  half  her  normal  speed. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  weather  was  not  at  all  un- 
usual for  the  time  of  the  year.  The  chief  officer  was 
asked  'Was  this  an  unusual  voyage?'  and  he  replied 
'Well,  it  was  winter  boisterous  weather,  the  weather 
we  expect.  .  .  .' 

The  damage  was  done  by  the  loose  condition  of  cer- 
tain bolts  which  ran  down  through  the  deck.  That  con- 
dition  permitted   the   sea   water   to    pour   thi'ough    the 


bolt  holes  down  on  to  the  cargo.  These  bolts  fastened 
to  the  deck  a  line  of  brackets  which  supported  two 
steam  pipes  along  the  top  of  the  deck.  There  was  a 
steel  plate  covering  the  pipes  which  was  also  supported 
by  the  line  of  brackets.  During  the  storm  a  part  of 
this  plate  was  bound  to  have  been  wrenched  loose  and 
had  to  be  secured.  Upon  arrival  at  Portland  the  damage 
to  the  cargo  was  discovered  and  upon  investigation  as 
to  the  cause,  one  bolt  of  one  of  the  brackets  was  found 
to  have  lost  the  nut  which  secured  it  on  the  under  side 
of  the  deck.  This  bolt  was  not  located  at  the  place 
where  the  plate  had  been  wrenched  loose  in  the  storm. 
Furthermore,  it  was  found  that  a  number  of  other 
bolts  were  loose  enough  to  admit  water  through  the 
holes 

Under  all  the  circumstances  I  am  not  able  to  find 
that  the  bolts  which  caused  the  cargo  damage  were 
sound  and  tight  when  the  voyage  in  question  com- 
menced, nor  even  that  the  owner  used  reasonable  care 
to  see  that  they  were.  The  owner  knew,  or  should  have 
known,  that  the  defects  which  caused  the  damage  were 
not  discoverable  by  visual  examination  from  the  decks, 
and  that  there  was  real  danger  of  such  defects  exist- 
ing because  of  the  damage  to  the  pipe  line  on  the 
preceding  voyage.  All  that  was  done  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther they  did  or  not  exist  was  to  flood  the  deck  while 
hose-testing  distant  points  and  to  see  whether  water 
then  leaked  into  the  hold,  although  unquestionably 
grease  or  paint  could  have  prevented  it  even  if  the  bolts 
were  defective. 

Furthermore,  I  do  not  believe  that  'boisterous,  win- 
ter weather,  the  weather  we  expect,'  which  would  in- 
evitably endanger  the  bolts,  as  was  proved  by  the  pre- 
ceding trip,  was  such  a  peril  of  the  sea  as  would  relieve 
the  carrier  from  liability. 

Decree  for  libellant." 
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1 

Experts  Address  Underwriters 


The  Study  Class  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Marine  Underwriters  of  San 
Francisco  at  its  meeting  of  Decem- 
ber 16  was  addressed  by  Captain 
Edward  McCauley  of  the  firm  of 
Hibbs  &  McCauley,  marine  archi- 
tects, and  by  Joseph  Geary  of  the 
admiralty  law  firm  of  Lillick,  Olson 
&  Graham. 

Captain  McCauley,  who  had  re- 
cently returned  from  a  trip  through 
Central  Europe  in  the  course  of 
which  he  visited  the  leading  ship- 
building and  aviation  firms  in  Ger- 
many, delivered  an  informal  chat 
covering  his  experience  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  the  facilities  for 
passenger  and  freight  transpoi't  af- 
forded by  the  Lufthansa,  the  gigan- 
tic airways  corporation  in  Ger- 
many. 

Mr.  Geary  had  for  his  subject 
■"Recent  Decisions  Affecting  Limi- 
tation of  Value  Clauses  in  Bills  of 
Lading."  After  pointing  out  that 
cases  in  this  country  up  to  1927  ap- 
parently gave  the  shipowner  an  un- 
restricted right  to  insert  in  his  con- 
tract of  carriage  an  agreement 
limiting  the  value  of  goods  carried 
to  a  settled  amount  per  package  or 
limiting  liability  to  the  invoice 
value,  he  took  up  in  detail  several 
recent  decisions  from  the  Second 
Circuit  in  which  this  right  of  the 
shipowner  is  limited  to  those  cases 
where  the  shipper  is  clearly  given  a 
choice  of  rates;  in  other  words, 
"where  the  cargo  owner,  as  consid- 
eration for  his  reduced  chance  of 
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recovery  under  the  limited  value  or 
invoice  value  clause,  gains  the 
clear  benefit  of  a  reduced  rate  of 
freight. 


At  its  meeting  of  January  6  the 
class  was  addressed  by  R.  A. 
Mitchell  and  Captain  J.  W.  Jory. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  former  Pacific 
Coast  manager  for  the  Automobile 
Insurance  Company,  who  has  re- 
cently joined  the  forces  of  the  In- 
surance Company  of  North  Amer- 
ica, had  for  his  subject  "The  Ware- 
house to  Warehouse  Clause."  After 
outlining  the  scope  of  the  clause 
and  commenting  briefly  upon  its 
use  in  connection  with  the  Japan- 
ese earthquake  disaster,  Mr.  Mit- 
chell pointed  out  that  the  use  of  the 
clause  in  a  policy  does  not  increase 
the  coverage  or  perils  clause  of  the 
contract,  but  merely  extends  the 
time  limits  of  the  marine  coverage. 
The  speaker  then  detailed  the  hold- 
ing of  the  leading  case  of  Lindo  vs. 
Ocean  Marine  Insurance  Company 
interpreting  the  clause,  and  com- 
pleted his  remarks  by  reading  to 
the  class  certain  correspondence  in 
which  a  midwestern  attorney  gave 
his  clients  some  rather  misquoted 
advice  on  the  meaning  of  a  marine 
policy. 

Captain  Jory,  the  affable  sur- 
veyor for  the  San  Francisco  Board 
of  Marine  Underwriters,  discussed 
practical  problems  connected  with 
stowage  of  cargo  with  particular 
reference  to  standard  Pacific  Coast 
commodities.    His    terse    comments 
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upon  metal  products,  canned  goods, 
peanuts,  coffee,  and  the  particular 
forms  of  stowage  damage  to  which 
these  goods  are  subject  were  much 
appreciated  by  the  assembled  un- 
derwriters. 


Trade  Literature 

Oxwelded  Piping.  A  24-page  book- 
let containing  helpful  and  instruc- 
tive information  on  the  installation 
of  oxy-acetylene  welded  piping  for 
industrial  uses  and  also  for  the 
heating  of  domestic  and  industrial 
buildings. 

The  first  section  considers  the 
uses  of  Oxwelded  piping  in  indus- 
trial plants,  including  piping  for 
the  transportation  of  oil,  gas,  chem- 
icals, water,  etc.;  and  the  second 
section  deals  mainly  with  piping  for 
heating  and  heating  systems.  The 
widespread  and  ever  increasing  use 
of  the  oxy-acetylene  process  for 
welding  piping  should  make  this 
booklet  in  very  great  demand.  Cop- 
ies of  this  are  available  from  The 
Linde  Air  Products  Company. 

Another  publication  just  issued 
by  this  company  is  entitled  Design 
Standards  for  Oxwelded  Steel  and 
Wrought  Iron  Piping.  It  is  inten- 
ded to  enable  the  engineer  and  ar- 
chitect to  design  gas  welded  steel 
or  wrought  iron  piping  systems  for 
any  purpose,  according  to  the  best 
practice  yet  developed,  and  covers 
all  of  the  necessary  structural  de- 
tails. 
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New  Excursion  Steamer  for 
California 

William  Wrigley,  Jr.,  chairman 
of  the  board  for  the  Wilmington 
Transportation  Company,  has  an- 
nounced at  Los  Angeles  that  a  350- 
foot  day  passenger  vessel  for  the 
excursion  service  between  San 
Pedro  and  Catalina  Islands  will  be 
built  in  time  for  the  1931  summer 
season. 

G.  Bruce  Newby,  524  W.  Sixth 
Street,  San  Pedro,  is  the  naval 
architect  in  charge  of  plans  and 
specifications  for  the  vessel,  which 
will  be  of  steel  construction  and 
will  be  somewhat  similar  to  the 
steamer  Catalina,  which  went  into 
service  in  1925.  The  vessel  will  be 
powered  with  reciprocating  steam 
engines  of  about  5600  horsepower 
and  will  be  fitted  with  an  Oertz 
streamline  rudder  which  will  give 
her  a  speed  of  18  knots.  She  will 
carry  about  3500  passengers  and 
will  cost  about  $1,000,000.  Bids 
will  be  asked  from  Pacific  Coast 
shipyards  and  work  is  to  start  not 
later  than  September  1. 


Stern-wheel   Passenger   Boat   for 
Alaska 

Colonel  O.  F.  Gibson,  general 
manager  of  the  Alaska  Railroad, 
is  in  Seattle  and  announced  that  he 
will  request  bids  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  stern-wheel  passen- 
ger vessel  for  service  on  a  600-mile 
route  on  the  Yukon  river  between 
Nenana  and  Marshall,  to  be  shipped 
knocked-down  to  Seward  and  thence 
by  rail  to  Nenana  for  assembly. 

The  vessel  will  be  190  feet  long, 
40  feet  beam,  4  feet  draft,  propelled 
by  a  paddle-wheel  astern.  Power 
will  be  supplied  by  a  750-horse- 
power  steam  or  diesel  engine  to 
give  a  maximum  speed  of  12  knots 
and  sufficient  power  to  push  a 
large  barge  ahead  while  voyaging 
up  and  down  the  Yukon.  Passenger 
accommodations  will  be  provided 
for  80  passengers,  with  rooms 
equipped  with  hot  and  cold  running 
water  and  some  private  baths.  The 
vessel  will  be  built  for  service  in 
1931. 


Union  Oil  Tanker  Plans  to  Set  High 
Standard 

The  Union  Oil  Company  of  Cali- 
fornia, with  headquarters  at  Los 
Angeles,  has  called  for  bids  for  the 
construction  of  two  seagoing  tank 
steamers  to  be  480  feet  long,  68  feet 
beam,  27  feet  loaded  draft,  with  a 
carrying  capacity  of  105,000  barrels 
of  light  oil  and  bunker  fuel  capac- 
ity for  round  voyage  from  Califor- 
nia to  any  port  in  the  world. 

The  vessels  will  be  propelled  by 
high  pressure  steam  turbines 
through  double  reduction  gears  de- 
veloping 4200  horsepower,  which 
will  drive  the  ships  at  11.5  knots 
loaded  and  15  knots  light.  Babcock 
&  Wilcox  water-tube  boilers  are 
specified  which  will  furnish  steam 
at  the  throttle  of  350  pounds  pres- 
sure and  200  degrees  superheat, 
making  the  total  steam  temperature 
650  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

The  hull  will  be  constructed  on 
the  Isherwood  longitudinal  system 
of  framing,  except  in  the  dry  cargo 
spaces,  and  there  will  be  16  tanks, 
8  on  either  side,  each  having  a  sum- 
mer tank. 

Officers  and  crew's  quarters  will 
be  quite  elaborate.  There  will  be  a 
suite  and  bath  for  the  chief  engin- 
eer and  each  assistant  will  have  a 
separate  room.  Every  one  of  the 
35  in  crew  will  have  a  separate 
bed,  not  a  bunk;  the  galley  is  to  be 
tile-lined  and  fireproof  in  every  de- 
tail. Special  navigational  equipment 
specified  includes  a  Kolster  radio 
compass,  Sperry  gyro-compass, 
depth  finder,  "Iron  Mike,"  and  a 
short  and  long  wave  radio  set. 

The  vessels  will  cost  about  $2,- 
000,000  and  were  designed  by  Wil- 
liam Groundwater,  superintendent 
of  transportation,  and  Albert  O. 
Pegg,  superintending  engineer  of 
the  Union  Oil  Company,  Los  Ange- 
les. 


Mail  Contract  for  Manila  Route 

The  subcommittee  of  the  govern- 
ment's interdepartmental  commit- 
tee appointed  by  the  President,  to 
study  and  decide  on  awarding  of 
mail  subvention  contracts  under  the 


Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1928 
has  recommended  the  award 
of  a  mail  contract  to  the  Oceanic  & 
Oriental  Steamship  Line  operating 
a  service  from  San  Francisco  direct 
to  Manila.  This  line  is  a  subsidiary 
of  the  Matson  Navigation  Company 
and  the  American-Hawaiian  Steam- 
ship Company,  and  the  receipt  of 
mail  contract  would  necessitate 
building  for  this  service  a  fast  pas- 
senger and  cargo  liner.  This  com- 
pany has  already  awarded  contract 
for  the  construction  of  two  vessels 
for  its  Sydney  service  to  the  Fore 
River  Plant  of  Bethlehem  Ship- 
building  Corporation. 


$7,173,344  to  Be  Spent  In  Ship 
Mail  Contracts 

Out  of  $28,000,000  allowed  for 
foreign  mail  service  in  the  Treas- 
ury Postoffice  appropriation  bill 
reported  to  the  House  last  month, 
$7,173,344  is  for  the  13  new  ocean 
mail  contracts  approved  by  Presi- 
dent Hoover's  interdepartmental 
committee  on  mail  contracts  in  con- 
nection with  provisions  of  the 
Jones-White  act,  according  to  ad- 
vices received  fi'om  Washington. 

According  to  estimates  furnished 
by  W.  Irving  Glover,  second  assist- 
ant postmaster-general,  before  the 
House  appropriations  committee, 
the  compensation  for  performing 
the  proposed  mail  services  during 
the  first  year  are  as  follows: 

Line—  Cost  First  Year 

Nlw   York  to   Southampton   ..._ $   654.636 

New   York   to   HamburR  1.314.708 

New   York   to   Plymouth  630,864 

New  York  to  Valparaiso  516,048 

Tacoma  to  Valparaiso  284,920 

San  Francisco  to  Puerto  Colombia  392,184 

Bahimorc  to  Hamburg  1,243.320 

Ncxv  York   to   Port   Limon   247,624 

New  York  to  Puerto  Colombia  2  5  3,760 

San  Francisco  to  Puerto  Armuellesi  395.770 

New  York  to  Puerto  Colombia  268,450 

New   Orleans  to  Bahia   Blanca  575.940 

New  Orleans  to  Spanish  and  Portuguese 

ports  ..._ -      397.120 

TOTAL    $7,173,3  44 

Bids  have  been  asked  from  steam- 
ship lines  to  be  opened  in  Febru- 
ary and  March ;  and  contracts  will 
involve  construction  of  about  30 
new  vessels.  The  new  contracts  are 
to  be  for  ten  years  and  will  cover 
mail  subvention  contracts  under 
the  following  routes  and  new  con- 
struction: 


February 
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No.  19.  New  York  to  Puerto 
Colombia;  three  new  16-knot  ves- 
sels within  five  years;  bids  to  be 
opened  February  25. 

No.  35.  New  Orleans  to  South 
America;  four  13-knot  ships  with- 
in two  years;  two  additional  ships 
within  seven  years;  bids  opened 
March  31. 

No.  37.  San  Francisco  to  Puerto 
Colombia;  two  18-knot  ships  with- 
in three  years;  bids  opened  Febru- 
ary 25. 

No.  38.  Tacoma  to  Valparaiso; 
one  18-knot  vessel  within  three 
years;  bids  February  28. 

No.  39.  San  Francisco  to  Puerto 
Armuelles;  three  16-knot  vessels 
within  three  years;  bids  February 
28. 

No.  40.  New  York  to  Port 
Limon;  three  16-knot  vessels  with- 
in three  years;  bids  February  28. 

No.  41.  New  Orleans  to  Puerto 
Colombia;  two  16-knot  ships  with- 
in five  years;  bids  February  28. 

No.  42.  New  York  to  South- 
ampton; two  28-knot  vessels  with- 
in four  years;  bids  February  25. 

No.  43.  New  York  to  Hamburg; 
two  20-knot  vessels  within  five 
years;  bids  February  25. 

No.  44.  New  York  to  London; 
contract  for  five  years;  weekly 
service  of  18-knot  ships;  extension 
contingent  upon  providing  18-knot 
ships;   bids   February  25. 

No.  45.  New  Orleans  to  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  ports;  two  15-knot 
ships  within  period  of  contract; 
bids  March  31. 

No.  46.  Baltimore  to  Hamburg; 
contract  for  weekly  sailing  with 
16-knot  ships,  with  possible  re- 
placement by  two  18-knot  ships 
after  five  years;  bids  February  25. 


Roosevelt  Line  Plans  Tonnage 

It  has  been  announced  in  New 
York  that  the  Roosevelt  Steamship 
Company,  Inc.,  11  Broadway,  New- 
York,  is  planning  the  construction 
of  five  express  passenger  and  cargo 
vessels  contingent  upon  the  success 
of  the  company  in  obtaining  a  mail 
contract  from  the  postoffice  depart- 
ment. The  vessels  would  be  oper- 
ated between  Baltimore  and  Ham- 
burg, with  Norfolk,  Havre,  Bremen, 
as  intermediate  ports.  They  would 
be  provided  with  passenger  accom- 
modations for  about  100  persons 
and  have  a  sea  speed  of  16  knots. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  vessels 
would  cost  about  $15,000,000. 


Company,  2  Pine  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, is  bidding  on  two  mail  routes 
from  Pacific  Coast  ports  to  ports 
of  Central  and  South  America,  and 
if  successful  in  obtaining  contracts 
will  build  three  passenger  and 
freight  vessels  larger  and  faster 
than  any  now  operated  by  the  com- 
pany. It  is  rumored  that  the  com- 
pany is  making  arrangements  to 
have  these  vessels  built  in  a  Pacific 
Coast  yard  and  plans  and  specifi- 
cations are  now  being  prepared  for 
their  construction. 


breadth,  27  feet  i^  ^  inches  draft, 
with  a  deadweight  tonnage  of  13,- 
600.  Alternate  bids  were  submitted 
on  high  pressure  steam  turbine 
drive,  diesel-electric  drive,  direct- 
diesel  drive,  and  quadruple  expan- 
sion steam  engine  drive,  all  single 
screw. 


Tanker  Construction  Jobs  in 
Abeyance 

It  is  reported  to  us  that  no  action 
has  as  yet  been  taken  by  the  Stan- 
dard Shipping  Company,  26  Broad- 
way, New  York,  on  the  matter  of 
awarding  contract  for  the  construc- 
tion of  one,  two,  or  four  tankers  for 
the  intercoastal  service  for  which 
bids  have  been  received.  The  ves- 
sels are  to  be  480  feet  between  per- 
pendiculars,     65      feet     9      inches 


Bids  Opened  On  Ferryboat 
Construction 

John  W.  Sullivan  Co.,  East  9th 
Street,  New  York,  was  low  bidder 
for  the  construction  of  a  single- 
screw  steel  ferryboat  for  the  City 
of  New  York  Department  of  Plant 
and  Structures.  The  boat  is  to  be 
106  ft.  over-all,  26  ft.  beam,  and  is 
to  be  powered  by  a  vertical  com- 
pound steam  engine,  steam  being 
supplied  by  Scotch  boilers.  Bids 
were: 

John  W.  Sullivan  Co.  $239,650; 
United  Dry  Docks,  Inc.,  $245,000; 
and  Todd  Dry  Dock,  Engineering 
&  Repair  Corp.,  Brooklyn.  $261,300. 


SOME  RECENT  SHIPBUILDING  CONTRACTS 


Bath  Iron  Works,  Bath,  Maine, 
has  an  order  for  a  140-ft.  twin 
screw  diesel  yacht;  also  an  order 
for  a  255-ft.  twin  screw  3000-horse- 
power  diesel  yacht,  owners  not 
named. 

New  York  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Cam- 
den, N.J.,  has  an  order  for  four  car- 
floats  for  the  Reading  Co.  to  be  250 
ft.  9  in.  by  34  ft.  7  in.  by  9  ft. 

Manitowoc  Shipbuilding  Corp., 
Manitowoc,  Wis.,  has  an  order  from 
Fitzsimons  &  Connell  for  a  100  by 
42  by  3  ft.  derrick;  also  an  order 
from  the  Dredge  &  Dock  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, for  two  deck  scows,  135  by  36 
by  9  ft. 


Sun  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Co., 

Chester,  Penn.,  has  an  order  from 
the  Motor  Tankship  Corp.  for  an 
additional  tanker  13,400  D.  W.  T. 
This  makes  a  total  of  five  sister 
tankers  under  construction  for  this 
one  concern. 

Prince  Rupert  Dry  Dock  &  Ship- 
yard, Prince  Rupert,  B.  C,  has  an 
order  from  Mr.Eyolofsen  for  a  troll- 
ing boat  41  by  10  ft.  6  in.  by  5  ft. 
6  in.;  also  an  order  from  M.  P. 
Thompson  for  a  halibut  boat  54  by 
13  ft.  9  in.  by  7  ft.  powered  with  a 
54  B.H.P.  Gardner  full  diesel  eng.; 
also  an  order  for  a  fish  packer  67 


Panama  Mail  Line  Expects 
Mail  Contract 

The      Panama     Mail      Steamship 


Above  is  the  Co.nst  Guard  cutter  Sebago  leaving  the  shipbuilding  ways  at  the  General 
Engineering  8C  Drydock  Company,  Oakland,  California,  on  January  15.  In  the  group  at 
the  left  are:  Captain  D.  F.  A.  dc  Otte,  Divisional  Commander  of  the  Coast  Guard;  Mrs.  de 
Otte,  sponsor;  Captain  John  O.  Boedecker,  Mrs.  Bocdecker.  and  George  Rodgcrs,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  shipbuilding  company. 
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ft.  3  in.  by  16  ft.  8  in.  by  8  ft.  8  in.; 
powered  with  a  100  B.H.P.  Fair- 
banks-Morse full  die-sel  eng. 

Nashville  Bridge  Co.,  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  has  an  order  from  the  Cen- 
tral Sand  &  Gravel  Co.  for  a 
dredge;  also  an  order  from  the 
Dillman  Egg  Case  Co.  for  a  dry- 
dock. 

Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp., 
Ltd.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  has  an  order 
from  The  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  R.  R.  Co.,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  for  two  steel  3-track  car- 
floats  to  be  342  ft.  2^2  in.  by  42  ft. 
2ii  in.  by  11  ft.  6  in. 

Marietta  Manufac  t  u  r  i  n  g  Co., 
Point  Pleasant,  W.  Va.,  has  an  or- 
der for  a  twin-screw  diesel-powered 
river  tugboat  for  Marquette  Ce- 
ment Mfg.  Co.  of  Chicago;  to  be 
120  ft.  long,  26  ft.  6  in.  beam,  5  ft. 
draft,  powered  with  two  Atlas-Im- 
perial 350-horsepower  diesel  en- 
gines. This  yard  also  has  an  order 
from  the  U.  S.  Engineers  Office, 
Huntington,  West  Va.,  for  four 
steel  maneuver  boats,  64  ft.  6V>  in. 
by  26  ft.  by  3  ft.  TV-;  in.  depth;  to 
cost  $65,200  each. 

Lake  Union  Drydock  &  Machine 
Works,  Seattle,  Wash.,  has  received 
an  order  from  Col.  C.  B.  Blethen  of 
Seattle  for  a  seagoing  cruiser.  The 
yacht  was  designed  by  L.  E.  Geary 
of  Seattle.  She  will  be  95  feet  long 
and  will  be  powered  with  two  150- 
horsepower  Washington  diesel  en- 
gines supplied  by  the  Washington 
Iron  Works.  She  will  be  of  wooden 
construction  and  will  carry  a  crew 
of  six  men.  The  vessel  will  have  a 
speed  of  about  12  knots  and  will 
have  a  cruising  radius  of  4000 
miles.  Mr.  Blethen  is  publisher  of 
the  Seattle  Times. 

Parke  &  Kibele,  San  Pedro  boat 
builders  and  repairers,  have  started 
construction  of  a  105-foot  bait  boat 
for  Y.  Yamashita  of  San  Pedro  who 
fishes  for  the  Van  Camp  Sea  Food 
Company.  The  boat  will  be  powered 
with  a  Western-Enterprise  350- 
horsepower  diesel  and  will  have  re- 
frigerator equipment  and  pumps 
for  the  bait  tanks. 

Mertes-Miller  Company,  Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin,  has  received  con- 
tract for  the  construction  of  a  pas- 
senger and  freight  vessel  for  Law- 
rie  Transit  Co.,  Milwaukee;  Walter 
W.  Haertel,  Sturgeon  Bay, designer; 
64  ft.  11  in.  over-all;  20  ft.  beam; 
6  ft.  draft;  to  be  powered  with  die- 
sel or  gas  engines. 

Collingwood  Shipyards,  Ltd.,  Col- 
lingwood,  Ont.,  has  an  order  from 
the  Canadian  Dept.of  Railways  and 


Canals  for  a  lock  gate  lifter,  90  by 
66  by  20  ft.  designed  to  lift  gates 
weighing  500  short  tons. 


land,  Oregon,  was  low  bidder  for 
repairs  to  the  lighthouse  tender 
Rose  on  a  bid  of  $1975. 


REPAIRS 

Bethlehem  Shipbldg.  Corp.,  Ltd., 

Union  Plant,  San  Francisco,  recently 
dry-docked  the  new  electric  fleet  of 
the  Panama  Pacific  Line  for  the 
annual  winter  overhaul,  which  in- 
cluded painting  of  the  hulls  and  a 
general  cleaning.  Better  climatic 
conditions  and  the  excellent  facili- 
ties afforded  by  the  Hunter's  Point 
dry-dock  at  its  western  terminal, 
San  Francisco,  are  the  reasons  for 
docking  the  vessels  at  this  point. 
The  California  went  into  dry-dock 
New  Year's  Day,  followed  by  the 
Virginia  January  13,  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania, January  27.  The  "clean- 
up" puts  the  liners  in  condition  for 
the  late  winter  and  early  spring 
rush  of  business  on  their  5500-mile 
route  to  New  York  via  Panama  and 
Havana. 

This  plant  received  contract  for 
repairing  the  Reardon  Smith  mo- 
torship  Fresno  City,  which  was 
towed  into  port  after  having  broken 
a  scavenger  cylinder. 

St.   Helens  Ship  Company,  Port- 


The  Red  D  Line,  82  Wall  Street, 
New  York,  has  asked  for  bids  from 
eastern  shipyards  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  freighter  Trujillo  to  a 
passenger  ship.  Theodore  E.  Ferris, 
30  Church  Street,  New  York,  is  the 
naval  architect  in  charge  of  de- 
signs, which  call  for  accommoda- 
tions for  between  50  and  60  per- 
sons. 


The  steamer  Henry  County,  now 
laid  up  on  the  East  Coast,  has  been 
offered  to  the  State  of  California 
by  the  Shipping  Board  through  the 
Navy  Department,  for  use  as  a 
school  ship.  The  last  session  of  the 
State  Legislature  appropriated 
$151,000  for  the  establishment  of  a 
school  ship  for  the  training  of 
young  men  for  the  merchant  mar- 
ine. The  vessel  was  built  by  the 
American  Shipbuilding  Co.  in  1920. 
She  is  251  feet  long;  43  ft.  6  in. 
breadth;  26  ft.  1  in.  depth;  and  is 
powered  with  triple  expansion  3- 
cylinder  steam  engines  and  Scotch 
boilers.  This  offer  includes  the  re- 
conditioning of  the  vessel. 


Progress  of  Construction 

The  following  report  covers  the  Shipbuilding  Work  in  Progress  at  the 
leading  shipyards  of  the  United  States  as  of  January  1,  1930 


Pacific  Coast 

ALBINA  MARINE  IRON  WORKS 
Portland,   Oregon. 

Purchasing  Agent:  J.  W.  West. 

Hull  No.  113,  diesel-electric  lightship  for 
U.S.  Dept.  of  Commerce;  133'3"  length 
over-all;  30'  beam;  Winton  diesel  engs.; 
General  Electric  motors;  keel  Sept.  1/28; 
launch  7/2/29;  deliver  11/30/29  est. 

Hull  114,  lightship,  sister  to  above;  keel 
Sept.   1/28  est. 

One  steel  barge  for  Western  Transp.  Co.; 
130  ft.  length;  keel  10/7/29  est. 

BALLARD  MARINE  RAILWAY 
COMPANY 

Seattle,  Washington. 

Penquin,  hull  J-97,  patrol  boat  for  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Fisheries,  Seattle;  130  L.B.P.; 
27  beam;  Union  diesel  eng.;  launched  l/- 
10/30. 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING 
CORP,  LTD., 
Union  Plant,  San  Francisco. 
Purchasing  Agent:  C.  A.  Levinson. 
Hull    5  344,   steel   derrick   barge  for  Mer- 
ritt.  Chapman  fe?  Scott  Corp. 

Hull  5345.  tow  barge  for  Young  Bros., 
Ltd.,  Honolulu,  171  by  44  ft.;  keel  1/2/30; 
launch   3/8/30. 

Hull  5346,  same  as  above;  keel  1/30/30 
est;  deliver  3/13/30  est. 

CRAIG  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 

Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Purchasing  Agent:  F.  W.  Philpot. 

Not   named,    hull    151,    yacht    for   John 

Barrymore,    Los   Angeles;    118    LB. P.;    21 

beam;   9  loaded   draft;    13   knots   speed;   2 


275.H.P.    Atlas-Imperial    diesel    engs.;    keel 
Sept.    15/29;  launch   1/16/30  est. 

GENERAL  ENGINEERING  &  DRY 

DOCK  CO. 

Alameda,  Calif. 

Purchasing  Agent:   A.   Wanner. 

Itasca,  No.  21,  diesel-electric  cutter 
for  U.S.  Coast  Guard;  250x42x15  ft.;  West- 
inghouse  turbines  and  motors;  3000  S.H.P.; 
keel  6/15/29;  launched   11/16/29. 

Sebago,  No.  22,  same  as  above;  keel 
6/15/29;  launched  1/15/30. 

Saranac,  No.  23,  same  as  above;  keel 
11/16/29. 

JOHNSON  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
329  Willow  Street,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Geo.   H.  McAteer. 

Not  named,  hull  1,  cannery  tender  for 
San  Juan  Fishing  and  Packing  Co.;  77'6'' 
LB. P.;  18  beam;  9'6"  loaded  draft;  135 
H.P.  diesel  eng.;  keel   11/1/29. 

Job  No.  6,  fish  carrier  for  P.  E.  Harris  6? 
Co.;  49'6"  X  14'  x  6';  keel  12/1/29. 

Job  No.  14,  scow  for  P.  E.  Harris  6?  Co.; 
60  X   16  ft.;  keel   12/1/29. 

Job.  No.  16,  65-ft.  pile  driver  scow  for 
San  Juan  Fishing  and  Packing  Co. 

Job.  No.  19,  derrck  frame  for  Alaska  Pa- 
cfic  Salmon  Corp. 

Job  No.  20,  derrick  scow  for  Northwest- 
ern Fisheries  Co.;  70  x  24  ft. 

LAKE  WASHINGTON  SHIPYARDS, 
Houghton,  Wn. 

Purchasing  Agent:  A.  R.  Van  Sant. 

Kurn,  hull  109.  cruiser  for  Stewart 
Edward  White,  Hillsborough,  Cahf.;  11  ft. 
length;  135  H.P.  Washington-Estep  diesel 
eng.;  keel  9/26/29;  deliver  5/1/30  est. 
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LOS  ANGELES  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
San  Pedro,  Calif. 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  E.  Wood. 

Not  named,  hull  55,  oil  barge  for  Union 
Oil  Co.  of  Calif.;  3000  bbls.  cap.;  keel 
10/24/29. 

THE  MOORE  DRY  DOCK  CO. 
Oakland,  Calif. 

Hull  179,  steel  carfloat  for  Atchison,  To- 
peka  6?  Santa  Fe  Ry.  Co.;  260  L.B.P.;  J8 
beam;  7'6"  draft;  1000  D.W.T.;  keel  10/ 
2/29;  launch  12/20/29  est.;  deliver  1/11/30 

PRINCE  RUPERT  DRYDOCK  & 

SHIPYARD 

Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Wm.  H.  L.  Taylor. 

C.  N.  No.  5,  hull  31,  steel  tug  for  Cana- 
dian National  Railways;  71'6"xl7'x9'6";  300 
B.H.P.  diesel  eng. 

C.  N.  No.  108,  hull  32,  steel  car  barge  for 
Canadian  National  Railways,  184  x  40  x  abt. 
5  ft.:  cap.  8  loaded  cars;  keel  10/30/29. 

Hulls  31  and  32  to  be  fabricated  at  yard; 
then  shipped  to  Kelorona  on  Okanogan 
Lake  for  completion;   deliver  7/1/30  est. 

Hull  3  3,  trolling  boat  for  M.  Eyolofscn; 
41  L.B.P.;  10-6  beam;  5-6  depth;  keel  1/1/- 
30;  launch  and  deliver  1/31/30  est. 

Hull  34,  halibut  boat  for  P.  Thompson; 
54  LB. P.;  13-9  beam;  7  depth;  54  B.H.P. 
Gardner  diesel  eng.;  keel  1/15/30  est.;  de- 
liver 4/5/30  est. 

Hull  3  5,  fish  packer  for  Canadian  Fish  fe? 
Cold      Storage      Co.,      Prince   Rupert;   67-3 
L.B.P.:  16-8  beam;  8-8  depth;  SV4  mi.  speed; 
100  B.H.P.  Fairbanks-Morse  diesel  eng. 
U.  S.  NAVY  YARD, 
Bremerton,    Wash. 

Not  named,  light  cruiser  CL-28  for  Unit- 
ed States  Navy,  10,000  tons  displacement; 
keel  July  4/28;  deliver  Mar.    13/31   est. 

Atlantic,  Lakes,  Rivers 

AMERICAN  BRIDGE  COMPANY 
Pittsburgh,  Penn. 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  G.  A.  Millar. 

Twenty-four  cargo  barges  for  Inland 
Waterways  Corp.;  230x45x11  ft.;  20  deliv- 
ered. 

Six  sand  and  gravel  barges  for  Rodgers 
Sand  Co.,   135  x  27  x  7'6". 

Five  standard  coal  barges  for  Hil'man 
Transp.  Co.;  175x26x11  ft. 

BATH  IRON  WORKS 
Bath,  Maine 

Corsair,  hull    124,  twin  screw  steel   steam 


turbo-electric  yacht;  343x42x27ft.,  18  ft. 
draft;  6000  S.H.P.;  General  Electric  turbo- 
generators; Babcock  y  Wilcox  boilers;  keel 
June  11/29;  launch  Jan.  /30  est. 

Flow,  hull  127,  fishing  trawler  for  Bay 
State  Fishing  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Bath  Iron 
Works  design;  132'4"  L.O.A.;  12r6" 
L.W.L.;  24  beam;  13  depth;  500-600  B.H.P. 
Winton  diesel  engs.;  keel  6/18/29;  launched 
11/30/29:  delivered  12/10/29. 

Malaina,  hull  128,  steel  yacht;  B.  T.  Dob- 
son,  designer;  owner  not  named;  168  L.B.P.; 
26  beam;  9  draft;  twin  Winton  diesel 
engs.;   1600  I.H.P, 

Notre  Dame,  hull  129,  trawler  for  A.  is? 
P.  Fish  Co.,  Boston;  116  I.H.P. ;  23  beam; 
11  loaded  draft;  single  screw;  500  LH.P. 
Bessemer  diesel  eng.;  keel  6/18/29;  launch- 
ed 12/2/29;  delivered   12/19/29. 

Fordham,  hull  130,  trawler;  sister  to 
above:  keel  6/18/29;  launched  1/3/30. 

Gren.idicr,  hull  131,  steel  aux.  schr. 
yacht:  Henry  J.  Gielow,  designer;  owner  not 
named:  150  L.B.P.;  32  beam;  single  screw; 
300  I.H.P.  Bessemer  diesel  eng.;  keel  10/- 
1/29  est. 

Althca,  hull  132,  twin  screw  diesel 
yacht  for  Henry  J.  Gielow,  designer;  105 
L.O.A.;  2  200- H. P.  Bessemer  diesels;  keel 
11/21/29  launch   4/15/30  est. 

Bidou,  hull  133,  twin  screw  diesel 
yacht;  B.  T.  Dobson,  designer;  125  L.O.A.; 
2  400-H.P.  Winton  diesels;  keel  1/15/30 
est. 

Unnamed,  hull  134,  steel  yacht,  owner 
not  named;  190  L.O.A.;  154  L.W.L.;  26 
beam;  two  800  B.H.P.  Bessemer  diesels; 
keel  Dec.  23/29. 

Unnamed,  hull  135,  same  as  above;  keel 
Dec.  15/29  est. 

Unnamed,  hull  136,  same  as  above. 

Unnamed,  hull  137,  same  as  above. 

Unnamed,  hull   138,  same  as  above. 

Not  named,  hull  139,  diesel  yacht,  owner 
not  named,  243'9"  L.O.A.  227'3"  L.W.L.; 
36  beam:  2r7"  depth:  2  Winton  1100 
B.H.P.  diesel  engs.:  keel  3/19/30  est. 

Not  named,  Hull  140.  twin-screw  diesel 
yacht,  owner  not  named;  140  ft.  length;  keel 
12/3/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  141,  twin-screw  dies'l 
vacht,  owner  not  named,  25  5  ft.  length;  3000 
H.P.  diesel  eng.;  keel  7/1/30  est. 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION,  FORE 

RIVER  PLANT, 

Quincy,  Mais. 


Steamship  America  at  the  Morse  plant  of  the  United  Dry  Docks,  Inc.,  New  York,  for  re- 
conditioning and  overhaul. 


Northampton,  b'ght  cruiser  CL-26,  for 
United  States  Navy;  10,000  tons  displace- 
ment; launch  Sept.  7/29  est, 

Hull  1425,  steel  coasting  vessel  for  Sea- 
board Shipping  Co.;  450  gr.  tons;  launched 
May  29/29. 

Hull  1426,  steel  barge  for  Gulf  Refining 
Co. 

Quincy,  hull  1427,  steel  trawler  for  R. 
O'Brien  6?  Co.,  Inc.,  Boston;  launched  11/- 
20/29. 

Dorchester,  hull  1428,  same  as  above; 
launched   11/30/29. 

Not  named,  hull  1429,  same  as  above. 
Cities    Service    No.    4,    hull    1431,    steel 
barge    for    Cities    Service    Ref.    Co.,    New 
York;   200x36x12  ft.;   12,000  bbls.   oil  cap- 
acity; launched  11/18/29. 

Not  named,  hull  1432,  steel  passenger 
vessel  for  New  York  and  Porto  Rico  Steam- 
ship Co.;   7050  gross  tons. 

Hulls  1436-1437,  two  steel  barges  for 
Lake  Tankers  Corp.;  1300  gross  tons. 

Not   named,    hull    1438,   steel   tanker   for 
Sinclair  Navigation  Co.:  6400  gross  tons. 
Not  named,  hull  1439,  sister  to  above. 
Not  named,  hull   1440,  steel  express  pas- 
senger steamer  for  Oceanic  Steamship  Co., 
San  Francisco:   17,500  gross  tons. 

Not  named,  hull  1441,  sister  to  above. 
BETHLEHEM   SHIPBUILDING   CORP., 
LTD., 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Hulls  4252-54,  three  steel  barges  for  At- 
lantic Transport  Co.;  700  gr.  tons  each;  two 
delivered. 

Hull  425  5,  steel  carfloat  for  Central  R.R. 
of  N.J.;  900  gr.  tons. 

Hulls  4256-4265,  10  steel  carfloats  for 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.R.  Co.;  872  gr.  tons 
each. 

CHARLESTON    DRYDOCK    & 

MACHINERY  CO., 

Charleston,  S.C. 

No.  115,  diesel-electric  lightship  for  U.  S. 

Dept.  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Lighthouses, 

Washington,      D.C.;      133'3"    L.O.A. ;     30' 

beam;  Winton  engs.;  General   Electric  gen 

erators  and  motors;  keel  Jan.  30/29;  launch 

ed  8/30/29;  deliver  12/15/29  est. 

No.  116,  same  as  above;  keel  Feb.  6/29 
launched    10/22/29. 

No.  117,  same  as  above;  keel  May  1/29 
launch  Dec.  30/29  est. 

One  all-welded  tanker  for  stock;  launch 
12/29  est. 

One  all-welded  tanker;  127x23x10  ft.; 
cap.    100,000   gals. 

Liston,  steel  survey  boat  for  the  U.S.  En- 
gineers Dept.,  Philadelphia;  keel  12/15/29 
est. 

COLLINGWOOD  SHIPYARDS,  Ltd. 

CoUingwood,   Ontario. 
Purchasing  Agent.  E.  Podmore. 
Hull  84,  seagoing  tug  for  Canadian  Govt., 
Dept.  Pub.  Works;  94  LB. P.;  23'6"  beam; 
10'6"    loaded    draft   aft;    8'6"    loaded    draft 
forward;   comp.   eng.    500  I.H.P.;   1   Scotch 
marine  boiler   13'9"  diam.:  keel  11/12/29. 
Hull  85,  sister  to  above;  keel  11/12/29. 
Hull  86,  lock  gate  lifter  for  Dept.  of  Rail- 
ways    and     Canals     of     Canada     (Welland 
Canal):  90  by  66  by  20  ft.;  designed  to  lift 
gates  weighing   500  f;hort  tons. 

CONSOLIDATED  SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION 

Morris    Heights,    N.    Y. 

Hull  2940,  154-ft.  cruiser  for  Anson  W. 

Hard,  of  New  York  City;  2  Winton  diesel 

engines,  ,  ,      t 

Hull  2942,  24-ft.  coupe  yacht  tender  tor 
above;   1   Chrysler  engine. 

Hull  2957,  75-ft.  cruiser  for  E.  F.  Clark, 
Youngstown,  Ohio;  2  300-H.P.  Speedway 
engines. 

Hull  2960,  13  5-ft.  steel  diesel  yacht  for 
a  prominent  New  York  yachtsman;  2  600 
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WITT 

DIAPHRAGM 

Type 

Pressure  Governor  No.   10 
For  Marine  Pumps 


This  Governor  Regulates 
— Try  it.  Holds  Uniform 
Pressure  on  Discharge  of 
Fuel  Oil,  Boiler  Feed,  Fire 
or  Sprinkler  Pumps.  Pro' 
longs  Life  of  Pump. 

Manufactured  by 

Vaughn- 
G.  E.  Witt  Co. 

.  G.  E.  Witt  Co.,  Inc.) 


HP.  Treiber  diesel  engines. 

Hull  2961,  75-ft.  cruiser  for  Jeremiah 
Milhank  of  New  York  City;  2  Winton 
engines. 

Hull  2962,  80-ft.  cruiser  for  J.  T.  Mc- 
Millan, Detroit,  2  300  H.P.  Speedway  en- 
gines. 

Hull  2963,  50-foot  cruiser  for  A.  E. 
Walbridge  of  New  York  City;  1  Sterhng 
engine. 

Hull  2964,  7y-ft.  cruiser  for  G.  M.  Mof- 
fett  of  New  York  City;  2  Winton  engines. 

Hull  2966,  80ft.  cruiser  for  G.  F.  Breen; 
2  Winton  engs. 

Hulls  2967-2973  incl.,  seven  yacht  tend- 
ers. 

Hull  2974,  steel  diesel  yacht  for  A.  E. 
Wheeler:  134'6"  long;  2  Winton  diesels. 

Hull  2976,  cruiser  for  Mrs.  W.  S.  Fulton; 
60'   loni;;   2    170-H.P.   Speedways. 

Hulls   2977-2978,   two   yacht   tenders   for 
Hull  2960 
DEFOE   BOAT   &   MOTOR  WORKS, 
Bay  City,  Mich. 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  E.  Whitehouse. 

Not  named,  hull  136,  steel  yacht  for  A. 
V.  Davis,  New  York;  I38'6"  L.B.P.;  18 
beam;  5  loaded  draft;  20  M.P.H.;  150 
D.W.T.:  1400  I. H.P.  diesel  engs.;  keel 
July  15/29:  launch  2/1/30  est.;  deliver 
Apr.  15/30  est. 

Marnell,  hull  137,  steel  yacht  for  M. 
H.  Alworth,  Duluth;  135  L.B.P.;  22  beam: 
6'9"  draft:  14  M.P.H.;  175  D.W.T.:  600 
I. H.P.  diesel  engs.:  keel  Apr.  15/29:  launch- 
ed Oct.   15/29:  deliver  Nov.  10/29  est. 

Not  named,  hull  138,  steel  yacht,  owner 
not  named;  153  LB. P.;  24  beam;  9'6"  load- 
ed draft:  15  M.P.H. ;  450  D.W.T.;  1000 
I. HP.  diesel  cng.;  keel   11/15/29  est. 

Not  named,  hull  139,  steel  yacht  for 
Thns.  M.  Howell,  New  York  City;  160 
LBP.:  24'6"  beam:  8  loaded  draft;  17 
M.P.H.;  500  D.W.T.;  1300  I.H.P.  diesel 
eng.;  keel   11/15/29  est. 

Not  ramed,  hull  140,  wood  yacht  for  R. 
E.  Klages.  Columbus,  C,  73  L  B.P.;  14'6" 
beam:  4  loaded  draft;  18  M.P.H.  speed;  48 
D.W.T.;  700  H.P.  gas  engs.:  keel  10/29/29; 
launch  2/1/30  est.:  deliver  5/1/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  141,  wood  yacht  for 
Earl  Dawson,  Detroit,  Mich.;  75  L.B.P.; 
14'6"  beam:  4  loaded  draft;  14  M.P.H. 
speed:  50  D.W.T.;  300  H.P.  diesel  engs.; 
keel  11/5/29;  launch  2/1/30  est.;  deliver 
5/1/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  142,  wood  yacht  for 
owner  not  named:  75  L.B.P.;  14'6"  beam;  4' 
draft:  14  M.P.H  .speed;  50  D.W.T.;  300 
H.P.  diesel  eng.;  keel  11/15/29  est.;  launch 
2/1/30  est.;  deliver  5/1/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  143,  steel  yacht  for  I. 
Zellerbach,  San  Francisco:  142  L.B.P.;  24'6" 
beam:  9'  draft:  15  M.P.H.  speed;  350 
D.W.T.:  800  H.P.  diesel  engs.;  keel  12/1/ 
29  est.;  launch  5/15/30  est.;  deliver  6/15/30 
est. 

Not  named,  hull  144,  steel  yacht  for  Geo. 
W.  Loft,  New  York  City;  118  LBP.;  18'6" 
beam:  5'4"  loaded  draft;  18  M.P.H.  speed: 
150  D.W.T.:  900  I.H.P.  diesel  engs.:  keel 
1/15/30  est.;  launch  6/15/30  est.;  deliver 
7/1/30  est. 
DRAVO   CONTRACTING   COMPANY. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,   and  Wilmington,  Del. 


Hulls  910-913  inc.,  four  steel  grain 
barges  for  Western  Stevedoring  Co.,  130x 
30xl6'6". 

Hull  916,  steel  hull  floating  grain  eleva- 
tor for  Western  Stevedoring  Co. 

Hulls  917-922  inch,  6  standard  sand  and 
gravel  barges  for  stock;  130x30x7'6". 

Hulls  923-928  inch,  6  standard  sand  and 
gravel  barges  for  stock;  100  x  26  x  8'6":  4 
delivered. 

Hull  929,  ladder  type  sand  and  gravel 
dredge  for  stock. 

Hulls  950-959  incl.,  10  standard  stock 
barges  100x26x6'6''. 

Hulls  960-961,  two  200-ft.  steel,  twin 
tunnel,  steam  towboats  for  Standard  Unit 
Nav.  Co. 

Hulls  962-963,  two  8-car  steel  carfloats 
for  Reading  Co.,  Philadelphia:  200x34x9  ft. 

Hulls  964-969,  six  steel  sand  and  gravel 
barges  for  stock;   120x30x8-6. 

Hulls  970-979,  ten  steel  sand  and  gravel 
barges  for  Keystone  Sand  and  Supply  Co.; 
135x27x8  ft. 

Hulls  980-989,  ten  steel  sand  and  gravel 
barges  fur  Arundel  Corp.;   130x34x8-9. 
FEDERAL    SHIPBUILDING    8C    DRY 
DOCK  COMPANY 
Kearny.  N.  J. 

Purchasing  Agent,  R.  S.  Page. 

Not  named,  hull  113,  steam  tanker  for 
Standard  Shipping  Co.,  New  York;  525 
L.B.P. ;  74  beam;  28'6"  loaded  draft;  10.5 
knots  loaded  speed;  18,000  D.W.T.;  tur- 
bine propulsion;  H.P.  water-tube  boilers:  keel 
1/20/30   est. 

Not  named,  hull   114,  sister  to  above. 

Hull  115,  welded  oil  barge  for  Oil  Trans- 
fer Corp.,  New  York;  175  long,  36  beam; 
1100  D.W.T. 

Hull  116,  same  as  above. 

Hull  117,  oil  barge  for  United  Petroleum 
Transport  Co.;  160  long;  28  beam. 

Hull  118,  welded  lighter  for  Central  R.R. 
of  N,J.:  93  X  34  X  9'214'':  250  D.W.T. 
GREAT  LAKES  ENGINEERING 
WORKS. 
River  Rouge,  Michigan 

Eugene  P.  Thomas,  hull  274,  s'teamship 
for  Pittsburgh  Steamship  Co.;  580  L.B.P.  60 
beam;  19  loaded  draft;  12  mi.  speed;  12,- 
000  D.W.T.;  T.  E.  engines,  2250  I.H.P.; 
3  Scotch  boilers  14'  I.D.  x  12'  long;  keel 
9/15/29;  launch  3/1/30  est.;  deliver 
4/15/30  est. 

HOWARD  SHIPYARDS  Sc   DOCK 

COMPANY, 

Jeffersonville,  Ind. 

Purchasing  Agent,  W.  H.  Dickey. 

Hull  1678,  track  barge  for  Yourtel-Rob- 
erts  Sand  Co.,  Chester,  111.;  195x30x6'6"; 
keel  Aug.  20/29;  launched  Oct.  23/29;  de- 
livered 10/3/29. 

Hull  1676,  combination  cargo  and  oil 
barge  for  Amer.  Barge  Line  Co.,  Louisville, 
Ky.:    keel    10/3/29;   delivered    12/28/29. 

Hull  1678,  steam  towboat  for  Vesta  Coal 
Co.,  Pittsburgh;  139'6"  L.B.P.;  34'  beam; 
T^Vl"  depth  molded;  comp.  condensing 
eng.;  1  42"  dia.  water-tube  boiler;  Foster- 
Wheeler  Nelis  steam  generator;  keel  11/- 
20/29;  launch  2/6/30  est.;  deliver  5/22/30 
est. 

Hull  1679,  sister  to  above;  keel  12/26/29. 


WM.   CORNFOOT,  President 


GEO.    RODGERS,   Sec'y-Trc 


^^^^^^^^ 
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Not  named,  hull  1680,  steam  towboat  for 
Dixie  Sand  ii  Gravel  Co.,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.;  123  L.B.P.;  28'6"  beam;  5'2"  depth; 
straight  high  pressure  steam  cng  ;  4  fire- 
tube  boilers,  40"  x  26'. 

MANITOWOC   SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 
Manitowoc,   Wis. 
Purchasing  Agent,  H.  Meyer. 
City    of    Fhnt,    hull    247,    car     ferry     for 
Perc  Marquette    Rail.    Co.;    368  L.B.P.;   57 
beam;   17  loaded  draft;  18  m.  speed;  2  tur- 
bines; 3600  I.H.P.  each;  4  Babcock  ^  Wil- 
cox W.T.  hollers:  keel  Mar.   1/29;  launched 
11/27/29;  deliver  Mar.  /30  est. 

Violet,  hull  253,  lighthouse  tender  for 
US  Bureau  of  Lighthouses;  163'6"  x  32'x- 
8'6"-  770  D.W.T.  2  rec.  eng.  850  I.H.P.;  3 
Almy  Class  F.  W.T.  boilers;  keel  12/2/29; 
launch  3/30  est.:  deliver  5/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  254,  tanker  for  Standard 
Oil  Co.:  390'3"x53'3";  12  mi.  speed;  6050 
D.W.T. :  1  rec.  steam  eng.,  2  Scotch  boilers: 
15'4'/2"xir6":  keel  Jan.  /30  est.;  launch 
6/30  est.:  deliver  8/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  255,  yacht  for  C.  M. 
Clark,  New  York;  113'5"  x  22';  2  300-H.P. 
Winton  diesel  engs.;  keel  1/30  est.;  launch 
4  '30  est.:  deliver  6/30  est. 

Hull   256,  derrick  for  Fitjsimons  6?  Con- 

nell:   100  x  42  x  3   ft.;  deliver  Apr./30  est. 

Hull    257,    deck    scow    for    Dredge    and 

Dock  Co.,  Chicago:  135  x  36  x  9  ft.;  deliver 

Mav  /30  est. 

Hull  2  58.  same  as  above:  deliver  May/30 
est. 

MIDLAND  BARGE  COMPANY 
Midland.   Pa. 
Three  barges  for  West  Va.  Sand  &?  Gravel 
Co.,  100'x26'x6'6" 

One  barge  lor  E.  T.  Shder:  100  x  33  x 
4  ft. 

NASHVILLE  BRIDGE  COMPANY, 

Nashville.   Tenn. 
Purchasing   Agent,   R.   L,   Baldwin. 
Hulls    206-207,    two    deck    barges;    120x 
30x7  ft.:  launched. 

Hulls  208-209,  two  deck  barges;  lOOx 
24x5   ft.:   launched. 

Hull  210,  dredge:  134'6"x30x8  ft.;  keel 
11/5/29. 

Hulls  211-212,  two  deck  barges;  130x 
32x8  ft.:  launched. 

Hull  213,  dredge;  150x36x6  ft. 
Hull  214,  dry-dock;  48x24x5  ft. 
Hulls    215-220    inch,     six     deck     barges; 
133x29x71/2  ft. 

NEWPORT   NEWS   SHIPBUILDING   & 
DRYDOCK   COMPANY 
Newport  News,  Va. 
Purchasing    Agent:    Jas.     Plummer,     233 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Houston,  hull  323,  light  cruiser  CL-30 
for   United    States   Navy,    10,000   tons   dis- 


placement; keel  May  1/28;  launched  Sept. 
7/29;  deliver  June   13/30  est. 

Augusta,  hull  324,  light  cruiser  CL-31 
for  United  States  Navy;  10.000  tons  dis- 
placement; keel  July  2/28;  launch  2/1/30 
est.:  deliver  Mar.   13/31  est. 

Morro  Castle,  hull  337,  passenger  liner  for 
A.G.W.I.  Nav.  Co.,  New  York;  508  x 
70'9"  X  39';  15,380  tons  displ.;  16,000 
S.H.P.;  20  knots  speed;  turbo-elec.  drive; 
keel  July  23/29;  launch  3/1/30  est. 

Oriente,  hull  3  38,  sister  to  above;  keel 
July  8/29;  launch  May  /30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  3  39,  passenger  and 
freight  liner  for  Dollar  Steamship  Co.,  San 
Francisco;  653  L.O.A.;  81  beam;  52  depth; 
turbo-electric  drive;  20  knots  speed;  deliver 
Oct./31  est. 

Not  named,  hull  340,  sister  to  above;  de- 
liver 2/3  2  est. 

NEW  YORK  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Camden,  N.  J. 

Purchasing  Agent:  J.  W.  Meeker. 

Salt  Lake  City,  light  cruiser  for  United 
States  Navy;  10,000  tons  displacement; 
launched  Jan.  23/29:  delivered  Dec.  9/29. 

Chester,  light  cruiser  CL-  27  for  United 
States  Navy.  10.000  tons  displacement: 
keel  Mar.  7/28;  launched  7/3/29;  deliver 
June   13/30  est. 

Santa  Clara,  hull  387,  passenger  and  car- 
go steamer  for  W.  R.  Grace  ii  Co.,  New 
York:  482'9"  long;  63'9"  beam:  37'5" 
depth:  General  Electric  turbo-electric  ma- 
chinery: keel  Feb,  4/29;  launched  11/14/29; 
deliver  Apr./30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  394,  passenget;  and 
cargo  steamers  for  Export  Steamship  Corp,, 
New  York:  450x6r6"x42'3";  keel  11/4/29. 

Not  named:  hull  395,  sister  to  above:  keel 
11/2  5/29, 

Not  named,  hull  396,  sister  to  above; 
keel   10/1/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  397,  sister  to  above;  keel 
11/1/30  est 

Indianapolis,  hull  399.  light  cruiser  No. 
35  for  United  States  Navy;  10,000  tons 
displacement:  keel  Mar./30  est. 

Hull  400,  barge  for  Hercules  Cement 
Corp.  200x37x9'6":  keel  11/18/29;  launch 
and  deliver  2/1/30  est. 

Hull  401,  carlloat  for  Reading  Co.;  250'- 
9"  X   34'7-l/8"x9';  keel  12/9/29. 

Hull  402,  same  as  above:  keel  12/23/29. 

Hull  403,  same  as  above;  keel  1/6/30. 

Hull  404,  same  as  above;  keel  1/20/30 
e.st. 

THE  PUSEY  &  JONES  CORP., 
Wilmington,  Del. 

Purchasing   Agent:   James   Bradford, 

'  Nakhoda,  hull  1040,  yacht  for  Fred 
J.    Fisher.   Detroit;   236   L.O.A.;    34   beam; 

19  depth;  I2'6"  draft:  2  1100  H,P  diesel 
engs,'  keel  Feb,  12/29:  launched  8/20/29. 


CALMAR  Rustless  Electric  Steel 

For 

PROPELLERS 

and  other  Corrosion  Resisting  Castings 

WARMAN  STEEL  CASTING  COMPANY 

LOS  ANGELES;  CALIFORNIA 

CORDES  BROTHERS 

1  DRUMM  STREET.  Representatives  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 


Hough  &  Egbert 

Incorporated 
519  Robert  Dollar  Building 

San  Francisco 

Marine  Surveyors 

Consulting  Engineers 

Plans,  Specifications,  Supervision 

Bureau  Veritas,  Surveyors 

Sales  Agents 

for 

Marine  Equipment 

Representing: 

WALTER  KIDDE  QC  CO.,  Inc. 

Rich  Smoke  Detecting  System 
Lux  Fire  Extinguishing  System 
Derby  Fire  Alarm 

AMERICAN  ENGINEERING  CO. 

Philadelphia 
Steering  Gears 
Winches 
Windlasses 

C.  M.  LANE  LIFE  BOAT  CO. 

Life  Boats 

R.  H.  LAVERIE  Si.  SONS,  Inc. 

Material  Testing  and   Inspection 

THE  PRESCOTT  COMPANY 

Prescott   Tractors 

VICTORY  FLUSHOMETER 
VALVES 

HOUGH  PATENT  BOILER 
FEED  CHECKS 

DOUBLE  SEAL  PISTON  RINGS 


PARKE  &c 
KIBELE 

INCORPORATED 


Successors    to 
San  Pedro  Marine  Engine  Workj 


Engineers  and  Machinists 


SHIP  REPAIRS  OF  ALL  KINDS 

Manufacturers  of 

"Kibele  Straight  Line  Boiler 
Feed  Water  Controls" 

"Tobin  Commercial  Gas  Burners" 

"Kibele  Automatic  Steam  Atomiz- 
ing Oil  Burners" 


San    Pedro,    CaUf. 
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Rene,  hull  1041,  yacht  for  Alfred 
P.  Sloan,  Jr.,  New  York:  same  as  above; 
keel  Feb.  12/29;  launched  9/19/29. 

Cambriona,  hull  1042,  yacht  for  owner 
not  named;  same  as  above;  keel  Mar.  12/29; 
launched   10/7/29;  deliver  3/1/30  est. 

Lotusland,  hull  1043,  twin  screw  diesel 
yacht,  ordered  by  Cox  &?  Stevens,  Inc.,  New 
York:  168'9"  long,  28'  beam;  two  500- 
B.H.P.  diesel  eng.;  keel  June  13/29; 
launched   11/15/29. 

Not  named,  hull  1044,  oil  tanker  for  Tide 
Water  Oil  Co.;  255  L.B.P.;  44  beam;  15'6" 
loaded  draft;  1250  I.H.P.  diesel-electric  pro- 
pulsion; keel  Oct.   19/29. 

Not  named,  hull  1045,  twin  screw  diesel 
yacht  for  R.  R.  M.  Carpenter,  Wilmington, 
Del.;  130  L.O.A.;  21  beam;  6  loaded  draft; 
2  Winton  400-H.P.  diesels. 

THE  SPEAR  ENGINEERS,  INC., 
Plant,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Office,  Bankers  Trust  Bldg.,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Hydrographer,  hull  3,  steel  diesel-electric 
survey  boat  for  U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey,  Washington,  D.C.;  167'5"  L.O.A.; 
143'  L.B.P.;  i\'6"  molded  beam;  18'2" 
minimum  depth  to  top  of  main  deck  it 
«ide;  740  tons  displacement  molded  at  10'6" 
mean  draft;  9'6"  draft,  forward;  11 '6"  draft, 
aft;  2'  drag;  2  400-horsepower  Winton  die- 
sel engines;  Westinghouse  generators  and 
auxiliaries:  640  B.H.P.  West,  propelling  mo- 
tor, keel  Aug.   18/28. 

City  of  Norfolk,  hull  4,  diesel-electric 
ferryboat  for  Norfolk  County  Ferries,  Ports- 
mouth, Va.;  173'  LO.A.;  146'  L.B.P.;  57' 
beam  over-all;  37'  beam  of  hull  at 
deck;  14'  molded  depth;  8'6"  draft;  two  400 
B.H.P.  Bessemer  diesel  engs.;  two  General 
Electric  270-kilowatt  generators:  one  Gen- 
eral-Electric propelling  motor  of  650  H.P., 
keel  Feb.   1/29;  launch  July  30/29  est. 

SPEDDEN  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Baltimore,   Maryland. 
Purchasing  Agent:  W.  J.  Collison. 
Argos,     hull      265,     steel      hull,     steam 
driven,  patrol  vessel  for  Supervisors  of  New 


Special 
Armature  Metal 

Special 
Diesel  Metal 
for  Bearings 

Zinc  Plates 
for  Boilers 

Galvanizing  and 
Sherardizing 

JOHN  FINN 
METAL  WORKS 

372-398  Second  Street 

San   Francisco 
304-306  Ea.-it  3rd  Street 

Los  Angeles 

1934   Railroad   Avenue 

Seattle 


York  Harbor,  39  Whitehall  Street,  New 
York;  114  L.B.P.;  nVlYz"  L.O.A.:  24 
molded  beam;    10'l!/2'    mean   draft;  T.   E. 

engs.;  Babcock  6?  Wilcox  W.T.  boilers;  keel 
4/6/29;  launched  9/5/29;  deliver  1/15/30 
est. 

Not  named,  hull  266,  steel  hull  freight 
and  passenger  tug  for  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Pub- 
lic Health,  Boston;  91  L.O.A.;  20  molded 
beam:  9  draft;  3  50  HP.  Standard  diesel 
eng.;  keel  10/15/29;  launch  3/1/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  267,  steel  hull  diesel 
tugboat  for  Oil  Transfer  Co.,  17  Battery 
Place,  New  York;  95  L.O.A.;  22  beam; 
10'6"  loaded  draft:  eng.  not  decided;  keel 
11/20/29:  launch  2/15/30  e.it. 

Not  named,  hull  268,  steel  hull  diesel  tug- 
boat for  Atlantic,  Gulf  Es"  Pacific  Co.,  New 
York;  57  L.O  A.:  14'4"  beam;  5'6"  loaded 
draft;  120  H.P.  Fairbanks-Morse  diesel  eng.; 
keel    11/10/29;  launch  2/1/30  est. 

SUN   SHIPBUILDING   COMPANY, 
Chester,  Penn. 

Purchasing  Agent:   H.  W.  Scott. 

City  of  New  York,  hull  116,  passenger 
and  freight  motorship  for  American  South 
African  Line,  Inc  ,  New  York:  450  L.B.P 
61 '6"  beam:  26'  loaded  draft:  !3  knots 
speed;  9350  D.W.T.:  Sun-Doxford  diesel 
engs.;  keel  Mar.  14/29;  launched  10/19/29 
deliver   1/15/30  est. 

Pacific  Sun.  hull  120.  single-screw,  diese 
tanker  for  Motor  Tankship  Corp.;  13,400 
DW.T.;  keel  6/5/29;  launched  12/3/29 
delivered  12/27/29. 

No  name,  hull  122,  sister  to  above;  kee' 
9/12/29;  launch  2/1/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  123,  sister  to  above 
kerl    11/25/29. 

Not  named,  hull  124.  sister  to  above 
kcpl  12/14/29. 

Not  named,  hull  125,  single  screw,  steel 
diesel-electric  tanker  for  Tide  Water-Asso 
ciated  Transport.  Corp.,  New  York;  13,450 
DW.T. 

Not  named,  hull  126.  sister  to  above. 

Not  named,  hull  127.  single  screw  diesel 
oil  tanker  for  Standard  Transp.  Co.;  480  x 
65'9"  I  37';  keel  4/1/30  est.;  launch  10/ 
15/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  128.  sister  to  above;  keel 
5/1/30  est.;  launch   11/15/30  est. 

TOLEDO   SHIPBUILDING   CO., 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

Purchasing  Agent.   Otto   Hall. 

Not  named,  hull  182,  fire  boat  for  City 
of  Detroit;  125  LB  P.;  29  beam:  10  loaded 
draft:  14  mi.  speed;  comp.  engs.;  950 
I  H.P.;  2  B.  &?  W.  boilers;  deliver  Aug./29 
est. 

Not  named,  hull  183,  steel  ferry  for  Wa- 
bash Rly.  Co. 

UNITED  DRY  DOCKS,  Inc. 
Mariner's  Harbor,   N.Y. 

Purchasing  Agent:  R.  C.  Miller. 

Not  named,  hull  792,  tug  for  Henry  Du- 
bois Sons  Co.;  128  L.O.A.;  27  beam;  14 
depth;  12  mi.  speed;  TE  engs.  800  LHP.;  1 
Scotch  boiler  16'xll'6";  keel  10/25/29: 
launch    1/15/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  793.  tug  for  Baltimore 
&?  OJhio  R.R.  Co.  118'6"  L.O.A.;  25  beam; 
13'6"  depth:  12  miles  loaded  speed;  comp. 
steam  eng.;  850  LH.P.;  1  Scotch  boiler  15 
X  12  ft.:  keel   11/20/29. ' 

Not  named,  hull  794,  sister  to  above;  keel 
11/20/29. 

Not  named,  hull  795,  ferryboat  for  City 
of  New  York;  267  L.O.A.:  66  beam;  13'9'' 
lo,-ided  draft;  12  knots  speed;  dbl.  comp.  eng. 
4000  LH.P.:  4  W.T.  boilers;  keel  1/15/30 
est.:  deliver  10/30  est. 

Not    named,    hull    796,   lighter   for   New 


York   Central   R.R.   Co.;    122  x   32'6";   540 
I.H.P.  diesel  eng.;  keel  2/3/30  est. 

THE  CHARLES  WARD  ENGINEER- 
ING WORKS 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Purchasing  Agent:  E.  T.  Jones. 

Stanton,  hull  82,  single  screw  steel 
diesel  tug  for  U.S.  Engineers  Office,  Wil- 
mington, N.C.;  65'6''  X  17'  x  Tiyz''-  keel 
Oct.  29/29;  launch  1/1/30;  deliver  1/31/30 
est. 

Not  named,  hull  83,  turbo-electric,  twin- 
screw,  tunnel  towboat  for  Mississippi  Valley 
Barge  Line  Co.,  St.  Louis;  200x40xl0'6"; 
keel    11/18/29. 

Not  named,  hull  84;  sister  to  above;  keel 
11/28/29. 

Not  named,  hull  85,  diesel-  electric  stern- 
wheel  towboat  for  U.  S.  Army  Engineers, 
Rock  Island  6?  Huntington  Districts;  90x 
20x4'6''  molded  dimensions. 

Not  named,  hull  86,  same  as  above. 


Repa: 


irs 

BETHLEHEM   SHIPBUILDING  CORP., 

LTD., 

Union  Plant. 

Damage  repairs:  Lansing.  Drydock.  paint, 
misc.  repairs:  stmrs.  Daisy  Gray,  W.  S. 
Rheem,  Sonoma,  El  Segundo,  Lubrico,  Ma- 
lolo.  Emergency  Aid,  D.  G.  Scofield,  Presi- 
dent Adams,  Chetopa,  Cahfornia,  U.S.S. 
Saratoga,  m.s.  Mirrabooka,  Standard  Ser- 
vice, Alaska  Standard,  ferries  Golden  Bear, 
Shasta.  Barges  P-16,  0-9.  Furnish  and  in- 
stall oil  system  on  donkey  boiler:  schr.  Pren- 
tiss. Propeller  repairs:  Nome  City,  Maui. 
One  forged  steel  tail  shaft:  Matson  Nav.  Co. 
New  smokestack:  Katherine.  Misc.  repairs: 
stmrs.  San  Rosendo,  Aurora,  Santa  Maria, 
Antietam,  Herbjorn,  Cedarhurst,  Mary  Luc- 
kenbach,  Nora,  Captain  A.  F.  Lucas,  Pat  Do- 
heny,  Argyll,  Ruth  Alexander,  Stuart  Dol- 
lar, San  Pedro,  Tejon.  Tascalusa,  Republic, 
Santa  Inez,  Daisy,  J.  B.  Stetson,  Willapa, 
Point  Loma,  Whitney  Olson,  Limon,  Point 
Montara,  Virginia,  Coalinga,  Golden  Bear, 
San  Mateo,  President  Polk,  Matsonia,  Point 
Sur,  Esparta.  Washington,  Pennsylvania,  Ma- 
kura,  La  Perla,  Point  Arena.  San  Jose, 
U.S.A.T.  Somme,  m.s.  Mittelmeer,  Herb- 
jorn, Nordanger,  Silveroak,  Silverpine,  Bene- 
dick,  Brimanger.  Vendemaire.  Finnanger, 
Lion,  Lochgoil.  Caliche,  Silverpine,  Silvrr- 
oak,  tug  Sea  Prince,  ferrvboat  City  of  San 
Rafael,  schr.  Prezemysl,  Anne  Hanify.  Fish 
boat  Geneva. 
COLLINGWOOD  SHIPYARDS,  Ltd. 
Collingwood,   Ontario. 

Bottom  damage  repairs:  stmt.  Ralph  Budd. 
locolite  (also  machine  work).  Caulk  hull: 
tug  Keenan. 

CRAIG  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 
Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Drydock  and  rcp.Tir:  C.G.  cutter  Mont- 
gomery, stmr.  Cal.-Mex..  vachts  Carissima, 
Aimee.  Repairs  to  tanker  Huguenot. 

PRINCE  RUPERT  DRY  DOCK  AND 

SHPYARD. 

Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 

Bottom  damage  repairs:  20  plates  renew- 
ed, with  floors,  intercostals,  frames  in  way 
of  damage:  new  stem  bar  to  load  line:  stmr. 
Cardena.  Docked,  cleaned,  painted,  misc.  re- 
pairs: 3  fish  boats.  Hull  and  eng.  repairs:  15 
fish  boats.  Docked  for  misc.  repairs:  Pacific 
Salvage  dredge. 

U.S.  NAVY  YARD, 
Bremerton,  Wash. 

Drvdock  and  misc.  repairs:  Langley, 
Maryland,  Cuyama.  Misc.  repairs:  Saratoga. 
Misc.  repairs  incident  to  operation  as  di.strict 
craft:  Mahopac,  Tatnuck,  Swallow.  Chal- 
lenge. Pawtucket,  Sotoyomo. 


Therein  be  fun 
at  Waikiki 


7  days 
in  Hawaii 


A  Malolo  vacation  cruise; 
sail  April  5,  return  April  21 

WHAT  a  trip  this  will  be!  To 
Hawaii,  for  the  gay  Spring 
Carnival  and  Waikiki  Water  Pageant 
— the  greatest  South  Seas  festival  ever 
held. 

Because  you  sail  both  ways  on  the 
fast  Malolo,  you  will  have  a  full  week 
in  the  Islands  and  a  visit  to  Kilauea 
Volcano,  yet  you  will  be  back  home 
within  the  space  of  an  ordinary  vaca' 
tion. 

This  luxurious,  fascinating  trip 
costs  as  little  as  $353.50  for  every 
thing,  first-class  exclusively.  Plan  to 
take  an  early  vacation  this  year  so  you 
can  go  along.  Ask  for  special  folder 
at  any  travel  agency,  or: 

MATSON  LINE 

SAN  FRANCISCO:  215  Market  Street 

LOS  ANGELES:  723  W.  Seventh  Street 

PORTLAND:  271  Pine  Street 

SEATTLE:  1319  Fourth  Avenue 


Photo— EJ  Lnick,  N.  Y. 

S.  S.  Pennsylvania,  of  the  Panama  Pacific  Line. 
Slurteranl  Equipped. 

Sturtevant  Equipment — 
Dependable  and  Efficient 

Dependable  and  efficient — that  is  the  rep' 
utation  of  Sturtevant  Marine  Equipment  .  .  . 
a  reputation  gained  over  a  period  of  many 
years  successful  operation  on  all  types  of 
ships.  And  many  times,  operating  under  the 
most  adverse  conditions. 

These  outstanding  performances  are  due  to 
the  high  efficiency,  economical  operation, 
long  service  and  extraordinary  freedom  from 
trouble  that  is  characteristic  of  Sturtevant 
apparatus. 

Sturtevant  Marine  Equipment  is  adapted 
to  all  types  of  ships,  from  small  yachts  to 
great  ocean  liners,  as  well  as,  all  classes  of 
naval  ships.  Our  marine  department  will 
gladly  cooperate  with  you  in  determining  the 
type  of  equipment  to  meet  your  require- 
ments. 


B.  F.   STURTEVANT  CO. 

HYDE  l'.\RK.  tiOSTON,  M.ASS. 

IMjiits  .It:  Berkeley,  Cal.  Camden.  N.J.  Fraraingham.  M,is!. 

G.ilt.   Onurio  Hyde   Park.  Mass. 

Offices    in    Principal    Cities 


Jiirievmi 

<R£0-US- PAT-  OFF> 

ARINE     EQUIPMENT 


. , .  *  and  How ! 

The  intercoastal  steamer  Eleanor 
Christensen  operated  in  the  Arrow 
Line  service  and  owned  by  Sudden 
and  Christensen  arrived  in  San 
Francisco  January  2  from  the  East 
Coast.  She  just  completed  her  22nd 
Sudden  and  Christensen  voyage. 
The  Eleanor  Christensen  was  for- 
merly owned  by  the  U.S.  Shipping 
Board  as  the  S.S.  Vinita.  In  July 
1923  this  vessel  was  turned  over  to 
Sudden  and  Christensen,  who  have 
operated  her  since. 

The  Chief  Engineer  F.  G.  Thomas 
has  been  Chief  on  the  Eleanor 
Christensen  for  seven  years.  Mr. 
Thomas  is  well  known  on  the  water- 
front, having  sailed  at  sea  about 
thirty  years.  He  always  has  a  good 
word  for  the  fine  qualities  of  mar- 
ine lubricants  supplied  to  his  vessel 
by  Shell   Oil  Co. 

The  Eleanor  Christensen  has  a 
gross  tonnage  of  8800  and  a  net  of 
6000.  She  is  one  of  the  most  econ- 
omical vessels  operated  on  the 
Coast.  The  fuel  oil  consumption  has 
been  cut  to  a  minimum.  She  uses 
160  barrels  per  day  at  a  speed  of 
lOVi;  knots — a  very  low  figure  for 
the  size  of  vessel. 


At  this  complete  installation  many  coastal  and  trans-Pacific  ships  replenish 
their  stores.  It  is  a  convenient  refueling  point  for  I'essels  that  trm'el  the 
Inside  Passage  or  those  hound  for  Far-Eastern  ports  via  the  northern 
route 


S.S.  Eleanor  Christensen,  at  Pier  11, 
in  San  Francisco. 


The  steamer  "Golden  Kauri,"  op- 
erated in  the  Oceanic  and  Oriental 
Navigation  service,  left  San  Fran- 
cisco for  the  Orient  a  short  time 
ago.  This  vessel  until  recently  was 
operated  by  Matson  between  this 
coast  and  Honolulu,  but  is  now  in 
the  American-Hawaiian  service  of 
Oceanic  and  Oriental.  This  steamer, 
having  a  General  Electric  Turbine 
with  double  reduction  gearing,  uses 
Shell  Turbine  Oils.  Mr.  Williams, 
its  Chief  Engineer,  was  formerly 
Chief  on  the  "Golden  Forest." 

"Fine  results  are  obtained  with 
Shell  Turbine  Oils,  both  for  bearing 
and  gearing  lubrication,"  said  Mr. 
Williams,  before  leaving  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


Bunkerage  Facilities 
at  Shell's  Plant  in 
Vancouver^  B.  C. 


■■■■""■' 


Plus   chart   shous   the   location    of   docks   in    I  ancouvtr    maintained   Ity 
Shell  Oil  Company  of  British  Columbia,  Ltd. 


Who's  Who 


Edited  by  Jerry  Scanlon 


James  King  Steele.  San  Francisco 
advertising  and  publicity  man,  for 
a  number  of  years  in  charge  of  pub- 
licity for  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha, 
has  resigned  his  position  to  engage 
as  executive  secretary  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Tourist  Association,  and  will 
leave  San  Francisco  March  1  to 
take  over  his  new  duties  at  Manila. 

The  Philippine  Tourist  Associa- 
tion was  formed  recently  by  trans- 
portation and  business  interests  of 
the  Philippines  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  Governor  General  Dwight 
Davis  as  a  means  of  stimulating 
tourist  travel  to  the  islands. 

Steele  has  been  identified  with 
transportation  publicity  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  for  more  than  twenty 
years.  He  was  the  first  publicity 
specialist  engaged  by  a  marine 
transportation  company  on  the 
West  Coast  when  he  was  employed 
in  1909  by  William  H.  Avery,  then 
manager  of  the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha. 
At  the  time  the  T.K.K.  was  taken 
over  by  the  N.Y.K.  he  had  risen 
successively  to  the  positions  of  ad- 
vertising manager  and  passenger 
traffic  manager. 

He  was  founder  and  editor  of  the 
magazine  "Japan,"  is  a  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
was  for  many  years  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  Japan  Society  of 
America,  and  is  internationally 
known  as  an  author,  editor,  lec- 
turer, and  publicist. 


John  R.  Gordon  of  New  York  has 
been  appointed  president  of  the 
Merchant  Fleet  Corporation  of  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  to 
succeed  T.  V.  O'Connor,  chairman 
of  the  Board  who  has  been  serving 
in  both  capacities. 

Mr.  Gordon  was  president  of  the 
Union  Sulphur  Company  of  New 
York  for  21  years  and  a  member  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the 
American  Steamship  Owners  Asso- 
ciation for  the  past  twenty  years. 
He  has  served  on  some  of  the  most 
important  committees  and  boards 
dealing  with  shipping  problems  and 
has  been  in  active  and  constant 
touch  with  ship  building,  ship  op- 
erating, and  allied  work  during  all 
of  this  time. 


James    King    Steele    leaves   San   Francisco, 

March    1,  to  become  executive  secretsry  of 

the     Philippine     Tourist     Association     with 

headquarters  at  Manila. 

William  "Bill"  Young,  one  of  the 

best  known  engineers  sailing  the 
Pacific,  is  now  chief  of  the  propul- 
sion department  aboard  the  McCor- 
mick  freighter  Munami.  Young  was 
formerly  with  the  Panama  Mail 
Steamship  Company  and  the  old 
Pacific  Mail,  serving  on  these  lat- 
ter companies'  liners  both  in  the 
transpacific  and  intercoastal  serv- 
ices. 


William  Sykes,  formerly  chief  en- 
gineer aboard  Panama  Mail  Steam- 
ship Company  liners  is  now  shore- 
side  as  assistant  to  Merril  C.  John- 
son, port  superintendent.  Sykes  and 
Johnson  are  former  shipmates. 
Sykes  was  formerly  chief  engineer 
aboard  the  liner  El  Salvador.  He  is 
stationed  at  Pier  46,  San  Francisco. 
Sykes  has  been  succeeded  aboard 
the  liner  El  Salvador  by  John  E. 
Flannagan,  formerly  first  assist- 
ant engineer. 


Captain  Chester  W.  Gilbert,  for- 
merly master  of  the  Panama  Mail 
liner  Venezuela,  is  now  shore-side 
at  San  Francisco  as  relief  captain. 
He  was  assigned  to  the  berth 
ashore  by  C.  C.  Mallory,  general 
manager  of  the  Panama  Mail  Line. 

In  connection  with  Captain  Gil- 
bert's assignment  there  was  a  gen- 
eral change  aboard  intercoastal  and 
Central  American  liners  of  the 
company.  Captain  Walter  Pringel, 
formerly  master  of  the  motorship 
City  of  San  Francisco,  was  as- 
signed to  the  Venezuela  and  Chief 
Officer  Clinton  Beaverstock  of  the 
Venezuela  was  ordered  to  command 
the  City  of  San  Francisco. 


On  January  1  Hugh  Gallagher  assumed  the 
duties  of  operating  manager  for  the  Mstson 
Navigation  Company,  succeeding  Captain 
Chas.  W.  Saunders,  who  retired  after  36 
years  in  Matson  service. 


Charles    "Chow"    Long,    is    now 

special  travel  passenger  agent  for 
the  United  States  Lines,  Inc.,  in  the 
California  district.  Long  is  widely 
known  in  Pacific  Coast  travel.  He 
was  formerly  with  the  American 
Express  Company. 

Harry  S.  Scott,  president  of  the 
General  Steamship  Corporation, 
has  been  advised  that  contract  has 
been  let  for  the  construction  of  six 
additional  steamers  for  the  French 
Line,  which  are  to  be  entered  into 
the  North  Pacific-European  trade. 
These  vessels  will  be  named  the 
San  Pedro,  San  Diego,  San  Fran- 
cisco, San  Jose,  San  Mateo,  and  San 
Antonio.  They  are  all  expected  to 
be  engaged  in  the  trade  toward  the 
end  of  1930. 

These  steamers  will  follow  the 
new  passenger  and  freight  motor- 
ships  that  are  now  entering  the 
trade,  the  Oregon,  Washington, 
Wyoming,  and  Wisconsin,  and  will 
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give  the  French  Line  a  total  of  ten 
new  vessels  for  the  European-Pa- 
cific trade.  The  General  Steamship 
Corporation  is  agent  for  the  French 
Line  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Carl  D.  Fergus,  first  assistant 
engineer  aboard  the  Thoroughfare 
of  the  Southern  Pacific-Golden  Gate 
Ferries,  Ltd.,  reports  that  the  heir- 
apparent  Carl  Jr.,  born  last  August, 
has  every  appearance  of  becoming 
a  first  class  engineer. 

"At  any  rate,"  First  Assistant 
Fergus  explained,  "he  certainly  can 
veil  like  a  chief." 


Carl  F.  Fenneitia  is  now  assistant 
to  Edward  H.  Maggard,  vice-presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  South- 
ern Pacific-Golden  Gate  Ferries, 
Ltd.  Fennema,  before  being  ap- 
pointed to  his  present  position, 
was  general  superintendent  of  mo- 
tive power  and  marine  equipment 
of  the  Northwestern  Pacific  Rail- 
road Company. 


With  the  adoption  by  American 
steamship  owners  of  the  turbo-elec- 
tric drive  will  come  the  rejuvena- 
tion of  the  American  merchant 
marine  in  the  opinion  of  Professor 
Charles  E.  Locke,  head  of  the 
mechanical  and  marine  engineer- 
ing department  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. Prof.  Locke  made  a  special 
trip  on  the  Panama-Pacific  liner 
Virginia  and  had  an  opportunity  of 
witnessing  the  engines  logging  off 
a  day's  record  run  of  461  miles. 
Chief  Engineer  Prince's  log  book 
showed  that  the  vessel  made  an 
average  speed  of  19.3  miles  from 
Balboa  to  San  Diego  on  her  last 
trip  to  this  coast. 


The  Dollar  liner  President  Fill- 
more, sailing  westward  from  New 
York,  will  be  the  first  vessel  on  the 
Pacific  to  be  equipped  for  the 
showing  of  talking  motion  pictures, 
according  to  announcement  by  the 
Dollar  Line.  After  the  trials  on  the 
President  Fillmore  have  been  con- 
ducted, other  vessels  of  the  com- 
pany will  be  equipped.  Penang, 
Straits  Settlement,  Colombo,  Cey- 
lon, and  other  ports  will  hear  and 
see  the  talkies  for  the  first  time. 
This  project  will  cost  the  Dollar 
Line  thousands  of  dollars.  R.  Stan- 
ley Dollar  states  the  townspeople 
in  the  many  ports  will  be  invited 
to  witness  the  productions  when 
the  vessels  are  tied  up  at  their 
docks. 


A.  C.  Piercy,  maintenance  super- 
intendent of  Southern  Pacific- 
Golden  Gate  Ferries,  Ltd.  In 
complete  charge  of  all  main- 
tenance work  afloat  and  ashore 
on  this  large  fl?et  of  ferryboats, 
Piercy  is  one  of  the  busiest  exe- 
cutives on  the  San  Francisco 
wcterfront. 

age,  and  the  oldest  chief  steward  in 
Western  waters,  has  retired  from 
the  service  of  the  Dollar  Line  after 
spending  more  than  fifty  years  of 
his  life  at  sea  during  which  time 
he  has  traveled  several  million 
miles.  Hawes  brought  his  dunnage 
ashore  from  the  round  the  world 
liner  President  Harrison  when  that 
vessel  arrived  in  San  Francisco  on 
her  last  voyage  westward.  He  was 
relieved  by  J.  O.  Baker  who  was  on 
the  run  to  Europe. 

Hawes  is  one  of  the  best  known 
seafaring  characters  in  the  world. 
He  spent  most  of  his  time  in  Pa- 
cific waters  and  was  well  known 
in  the  service  of  the  famous  old 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company. 
He  ran  away  from  his  home  in  Eng- 
land  to   go   to    sea,    shipping   as   a 


cabin  boy  in  a  sailing  vessel.  He 
later  rose  to  be  master  of  sailing 
ships  and  followed  that  up  with  a 
study  of  engineering  and  among  his 
treasured  papers  are  licenses  for 
master  and  chief  engineer.  The 
seven  seas  have  known  Hawes  at 
one  time  or  another.  Hawes  has 
been  decorated  by  Emperors  and  is 
a  member  of  the  Order  of  the  Ris- 
ing Sun  of  Japan. 

Hawes  announced  he  would  go 
to  Akron,  Ohio,  where  he  will  spend 
some  time  with  his  daughter. 


The     Matson      flagship     Malolo, 
Captain  Charles  A.  Berndtson, sailed 

January  11  from  San  Francisco  on 
her  first  voyage  of  the  new  year. 
She  will  sail  every  other  Saturday 
from  San  Francisco,  maintaining 
her  regular  schedule  of  four  days 
to  Honolulu.  The  vessel  will  sail  on 
a  special  spring  excursion  trip  to 
Hawaii  with  side-trip  to  Hilo  to 
enable  her  tourists  to  visit  Kilauea 
Volcano  and  Hawaii  National  Park. 
For  the  February  22  sailing  a  large 
number  of  Malolo  passengers  will 
arrive  from  New  York  and  Chicago 
in  special  boat  trains,  the  first  in 
the  history  of  American  shipping. 
These  are  through  trains  coming 
from  Chicago  and  New  York  direct 
to  San  Francisco. 


E.  L.  "Daddy"  Hawes,  79  years  of 


Formerly  master  of  the  .steamer  Venezuela, 

Captain  C.  W.  Gilbert  has  been  named  port 

relief     captain     at     San     Francisco    for    the 

Panama  Mail  Steamship  Company. 


New  York  steamship  lines  have 
sent  a  round  robin  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Navigation  at  Washing- 
ton requesting  that  a  harbor  master 
be  appointed  with  full  powers  in 
the  waters  of  the  port  of  New  York 
in  order  that  the  interests  of  the 
various  lines  may  be  protected. 
This  is  the  result  of  a  series  of  ac- 
cidents to  vessels  in  New  York  har- 
bor during  the  past  six  weeks. 

The  navigation  of  railroad 
barges  in  the  fairway  of  the  chan- 
nel is  a  menace  to  masters  and 
pilots  in  the  upper  and  lower  bays 
and  in  the  North  and  East  rivers. 
The  lines  of  some  of  the  floats  are 
frequently  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long, 
and  on  busy  sailing  days  steamship 
men  claim  they  fail  to  get  the  re- 
quested cooperation.  It  is  the  con- 
tention of  the  shipping  men  that 
the  value  and  volume  of  tonnage 
entering  and  leaving  the  port  de- 
mands that  some  authority  be  ap- 
pointed to  regulate  water  traffic. 
In  support  of  their  views  they 
quote  the  words  of  the  late  Ad- 
miral "Fighting  Bob"  Evans  who 
said:  "There  is  not  another  port  in 
the  world,  I  believe,  where  no  pro- 
tection is  given  to  warships  and 
big    passenger    lines    entering    and 
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leaving  the  harbor."  A  railroad 
float  jeopardized  the  largest  battle- 
ship in  the  fleet  at  the  time  Evans 
made  his  remark. 


The  United  States  Shipping 
Board  has  anonunced  that  it  is 
agreeable  to  turning  over  one  of 
its  ships,  the  Henry  County,  to  the 
California  State  Department  of  Ed- 
ucation for  the  training  of  seamen 
and  officers  for  the  United  States 
Merchant  Marine.  A  state  school- 
ship  was  authorized  at  a  recent 
sesiion  of  the  California  legisla- 
ture which  appropriated  $150,000. 


Purchase  of  the  Brown  and  Mc- 
C*be  Stevedoring  Company  of  Port- 
land, Oregon,  and  of  Rothschild 
Conip«ny,  Puget  Sound  stevedores, 
by  Clayton  Jones  and  R.  C.  Clapp, 
of  Portland,  was  followed  by  the 
announcement  that  R.  J.  Beckett, 
resident  manager  at  Portland  for 
NortoB,  Lilly  &  Co.,  had  acquired 
an  interest  in  the  two  firms.  Beck- 
ett announced  he  would  continue 
to  act  for  Norton,  Lilly  until  his 
successor  has  been  appointed. 
Cl«pp  will  move  his  headquarters 
from  Portland  to  Seattle  to  assume 
direction  of  business  in  the  Puget 
Sound  area. 


The      United      Fruit      Company, 

which  has  extensive  passenger 
business  out  of  all  principal  Atlan- 
tic Coast  ports,  has  extended  its 
Pacific  Coast  service  out  of  San 
Francisco  by  adding  the  steamships 
Suriname  and  Saramacca  to  its 
West  Coast  fleet.  By  handling 
cruise  passengers  between  San 
Francisco  and  Central  American 
ports,  the  company  offers  a  fort- 
nightly service.  These  cruises 
will  be  of  thirty-eight  days  dur- 
ation. The  Saramacca  sailed  on 
January  10  on  the  first  of  these 
cruises.  The  ports  of  call  will  be 
Champerico  and  San  Jose.  Guate- 
mala; Acajutla,  La  Libertad  and 
La  Union,  Salvador;  Corinto,  Nic- 
aragua; Puerto  Armuelles,  Pan- 
ama ;  Balboa,  Canal  Zone,  and 
through  the  Canal  to  Cristobal. 


Edgar  C.  Wandless,  district  coun- 
sel for  the  Shipping  Board  with 
headquarters  in  New  York  City, 
has  resigned  to  resume  private  prac- 
tice with  the  firm  of  Lynn,  Wand- 
less, and  Lanier.  He  is  succeeded 
by  Ralph  Hallet,  who  has  been  as- 
sistant general  counsel  at  Wash- 
ington. 

Wandless  has  handled  and  set- 
tled many  important  cases  includ- 


den,  Seattle  pioneer,  handled  seven 
services  of  offshore  and  inter- 
coastal  lines. 


William  Young,  chief  engineer  of  the  Mc- 

Cormick    freighter    Munami,    is    a    popular 

member  of  San  Francisco's  marine  engineers' 

fraternity. 

ing  the  Lloyd  Royal  Beige,  Inter- 
ocean  Oil  Co.,  and  the  United 
States  Mail  Steamship  Co.  actions. 
He  also  has  handled  the  legal  work 
for  the  United  States  P.  and  I. 
Agency. 


Foss  Company,  operators  of  tugs 
and  barges  in  Puget  Sound,  has  an- 
nounced intention  to  purchase  the 
J.  C.  Hayden  Dock  and  Warehouse 
Company  of  Seattle,  which  controls 
many  important  docks  in  Seattle. 
A  complete  agreement  has  been 
reached.  Otto  Eisenbeis,  former 
district  manager  for  McCormick 
Lines,  will  probably  be  appointed 
manager  of  the  terminal  under  the 
new  ownership.  The  Hayden  Com- 
pany founded  by  the  late  J.  C.  Hay- 


The  joint  passenger  offices  of 
the  Grace  Lines  and  Panama  Mail 
Steamship  Company  at  10  Hanover 
Square,  New  York  City,  have  been 
renovated  and  remodeled  to  take 
care  of  the  expanding  business  to 
South  and  Central  America  and 
California.  H.  H.  Gallison  will  con- 
tinue as  general  passenger  mana- 
ger while  James  P.  Sutherland  will 
act  for  the  Panama  Mail  interests 
as  assistant  passenger  traffic  man- 
ager of  that  line. 


Establishment  of  a  U.  S.  Coast 
Guard  receiving  ship  and  training 
base  at  Yerba  Buena  Island,  San 
Francisco  Bay,  utilizing  the  equip- 
ment of  the  old  naval  training  sta- 
tion there,  is  being  planned.  Per- 
mission is  awaited  daily  from 
Washington.  The  station  is  to  be 
opened  to  train  and  equip  250  men 
who  are  to  be  recruited  for  four 
new  cutters  now  building.  The  es- 
tablishment of  a  base  at  Goat 
Island  may  mean  the  abandonment 
of  Government  Island  where  a  sem- 
blance of  a  base  is  now  operated. 
The  four  cutters  are  being  built  at 
the  plant  of  the  General  Engineer- 
ing and  Dry  dock  Company  at  Oak- 
land. 


H.  Donald  Ludwell,  formerly 
with  the  Cunard  Line  has  been  add- 
ed to  the  San  Francisco  staff  of 
the  Hamburg  American  Line  ac- 
cording to  announcement  by  E.  A. 
Winkler,  Pacific  Coast  passenger 
manager  for  the  latter  line.  Lud- 
well will  specialize  in  soliciting 
party  business  in  his  new  position. 
He  is  a  linguist  of  no  mean  ability. 


Washington  dispatches  announce 
that  the  Luckenbach  Line  has  been 
awarded  $30,370,  the  balance  due 
as  compensation  for  mail  service 
between  the  United  States  and  ports 
of  Panama  from  December  1,  1925, 
to  June  30,  1926,  under  a  decision 
made  by  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court. 


John  E.  Flannagan,   who   has  recently  been 

appointed    chief    engineer    of    the    Panama 

Mail  stc.imer  El  Salvador. 


"New  provisions  for  safety  of 
life  at  sea"  will  bo  the  topic  dis- 
cussed at  the  annual  conference 
of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  to  be 
held  at  Washington  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  Captain  John 
K.  Bul-jer,  supervising  inspector  of 
steamboats  for  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  Hawaii,  recently  left  San  Fran- 
cisco for  the  meeting  and  will  make 
several  important  recommenda- 
tions. 
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NORTHPACIFICCOASTLINE 


Holland-America  Line 


Between 
PACinC  COAST  PORTS 
AND  UNITED 
KINGDOM  AND 
CONTINENTAL 
PORTS 


120  Market  Street 


JOINT  SERVICE  OF 

'         Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company 

ALL  VESSELS 
ARE  ESPECIALLY 
HTTED  WITH 
REFRIGERATOR 
SPACE  FOR 
CARRYING 
PERISHABLES 


The  Pioneer  %^frigerator  Serrice 

HOLLAND-AMERICA  LINE 


San  Francisco 


DOLLAR  STEAMSHIP  LINES 


i3^^l 


7Si 


EXPRESS  FREIGHT-PASSENCERfi 


I  REFRIGERATOR  SERVICES 


Los  Angeles  Harbor  and  San 
Kobe.  Shanghai,  Hongkong, 
c,   Pinang,   Colombo. 


Trans-Paci£ic 

WEEKLY  SAILINGS  from 
ID  Honolulu.  Yokohama, 
FORTNIGHTLY  to  Singapo 

Round-the-World 

FORTNIGHTLY  SAILINGS  between  Boston.  New  York.  Havan,i. 
Colon.  Balboa.  Los  Angeles  Harbor,  San  Francisco,  Honolulu.  Kobe, 
Shanghai,  Hongkong.  Manila,  Singapore,  Penang.  Colombo,  Suez,  Port 
Said,  Alexandria,  Naples.  Genoa.   Marseilles,  thence  New  York. 

Intercoastal  Westbound 

FORTNIGHTLY  SAILINGS  Iron 
Angeles  Harbor  and  San  Francisci 
for   Oakland,    Portland,    Seattle   and 


Boston  and  New  Yorl 
Transh'pment  at  San 
11  northern  destinations. 


Philippine  Direct  Service 

MONTHLY  SAILINGS  between  Lns  Angeles  Harbor  San  Ft  n- 
CISCO,    Honolulu,    Manila,    Sing.iporc. 

Trans-PaciSic  Freight  Service 

BI-MONTHLY  SAILINGS  between  Los  Angeles  Harbor  San  Fran- 
cisco. Pearl  Harbor,  Guam.  Manila.  Cavite.  Iloilo,  and  other  ports 
as   inducement  offers. 

DollarSteamshipLinesInc.,Ltd. 


BOSTON 
CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND 
DETROIT 
LOS  ANGELES 


Robert  Dollar  Bldg.  SEATTLE 

SAN  FRANCISCO  NEW  YORK 

DAvcnpon  6000  PORTLAND,  ORE. 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


Canadian,' Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line 

TO 
HONOLULU,  T.H.  SUVA,  HJI. 

.AUCKLAND,  N.Z.  S'iDNEY,  AUSTRALIA 

By  the  new  palatial  Passenger  Liners 
R.M.MS.  AORANGI  „^_     M,Ar-ADA 

(Motorship)  RMS.   NIAGARA 

17,500  TotM  Gross  '^'5"*'  To"'  Gross 

23,000  Tons  Dis.  20,000  Tons  D„. 

Sailing  from  VANCOUVER,  B.C. 
Every  28  days. 
CARGO  SERVICE 
Monthly   s,ailings    from    Vancouver   to    main    New    Zealand    potts,    also 
to    Sydney,    Melbourne    and    Adelaide,    Australia,    are    maintained    by 
the  following  up-to-date  cargo  steamers; 
M  S.    HAURAKI  S.S.    WAIOTAPU 

SS.   WAIRUNA  S.S.   WAIHEMO 

For  Fares,  Rates  and  Sailings  apply  to  any  office  of  the 
CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  CO.  and  all 
RAILWAY  AND  STEAMSHIP  AGENTS,  or  to 

Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line 

QOQ   West    Hastings   Street  Vancouver,   B.C. 


UNION  STEAMSHIPS  LTD. 

REGULAR  PASSENGER  and  FREIGHT 
SERVICE 

To  all  Northern  B.C.  Ports,  Logging  Camps, 
Mining  Centers  and  Canneries. 

For  full  information  as  to  Sailings,   Fares  and  Freight   Rates: 
City    Office,    793    Granville    St.,    Vancouver,    B.C. 
Telephone  Seymour  9331.  Union  Dock,  Trinity   1321 

PACIFIC  MARINE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Headquarters  for  Ship  Supplies 

Deck  Stores  Engineers  Stores 

Plymouth  Cordage  Stanley  Tools 

Blocks  Starrett  Tools 

Marine  Paints  Cory's  Marine  Equipment 

1217-23  Western  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Nautical  Boolcs  and  Charts,  Valves  and  Fittings 


FURNESS  LINE  iBIk 

"THE  UP-TO-DATE  REFRIGERATOR  SERVICE."  \^^^^^^ 

Express,  Freight  and  Passenger  Service 
Pacific  Coast  Ports  to  United  Kingdom 


FURNESS  [Pacific],  Ltd. 

Pacific  Coast  Agents 

VANCOUVER     SEATTLE     PORTLANfD 
SAN  FRANCISCO       LOS  ANGELES 
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The  January  4  sailing  of  the 
Panama-Pacific  liner  California 
from  San  Francisco  was  one  of  the 
most  colorful  departures  staged 
from  that  port  in  many  months  de- 
spite a  pouring  rain.  The  occasion 
was  the  departure  of  Robert  K. 
Christy,  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  the  United  Engineering  Com- 
pany and  family  bound  for  Panama 
for  an  outing.  He  was  given  a  royal 
send  off  by  his  friends  along  the 
San  Francisco  waterfront;  and  Dan 
Sutherland,  business  associate,  had 
the  Caledonian  Club  Pipers'  Band 
composed  of  James  Bennett,  Bob 
Ewing,  William  McGregor  and 
James  Wicklow  on  hand  to  dispense 
Scotch  music.  Ray  Gunzel  of  the 
Nelson  Line,  Larry  Patterson,  and 
Hugh  Brown  participated  in  the 
festivities,  as  well  as  Joseph  Dolan, 
federal  inspector  of  boilers.  Cap- 
tain    Axel     Cabling,     assistant     to 


January  14,  1930. 

THE  following  steamers  have 
been  reported  fixed  with  grain 
to  U.K.:  British  str.  Callandia, 
Portland  to  U.K./Continent,  24/-, 
Jan.,  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.;  Brit- 
ish str.  Langleeford,  Portland  to 
U.K./Continent,  24/6,  Jan./Feb., 
Strauss  &  Co. ;  a  K  Line  str.,  Van- 
couver, B.C.  to  U.K./Continent,  24/-, 
Feb.,  Canadian  Cooperative  Wheat 
Producers  Assn.;  British  m.s.  Innes- 
moor,  Portland  to  U.K./Continent, 
24/6,  Jan.,  Strauss  &  Co.;  British 
str.  North  Pacific,  Portland  to 
U.K./Continent,  24/6,  Jan./Feb., 
Canadian  Cooperative  Wheat  Pro- 
ducers Assn.;  British  str.  Tregar- 
then,  Portland  to  U.K./Continent, 
24/6,  Jan.,  Kerr,  Gifford  &  Co.; 
Norwegian  str.  Hardanger,  Vancou- 
ver, B.C.  to  U.K./Continent,  24/- 
prompt,  Canadian  Cooperative 
Wheat  Producers  Assn.;  British  str. 
Benalder,  British  Columbia  and 
Puget  Sound  to  U.K./Continent, 
Feb.,  Canadian  American  Shipping 
Co.;  British   str.  Sheaf  Crown,  Co- 


Dolan,  Al  Fox,  Jack  Young,  port  en- 
gineer for  the  Nelson  Line,  OUie 
Langton  and  Thomas  Forster  of  the 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion, Edward  Hough,  Heine  Gel- 
haus  of  Swayne  and  Hoyt,  William 
MacDonald  of  the  United  Engineer- 
ing Company,  Walter  White  of  the 
same  company,  J.  F.  Hidzick  of  the 
Alaska  Salmon  Company,  and 
Thomas  Dee  of  the  Dee  Furnace 
Company. 


James  B.  Kent  has  been  named 
district  freight  traffic  manager 
of  the  Luckenbach  Lines  at  San 
Francisco,  it  was  announced  by  Zac 
T.  George,  Pacific  Coast  traffic 
manager.  Kent  succeeds  Ralph  Sul- 
livan. J.  G.  Cronan  was  named  by 
George  to  succeed  Kent  as  travel- 
ling freight  agent.  Both  Kent  and 
Cronan  are  well  known  in  Pacific 
steamship  circles. 


lumbia  River  to  U.K./Continent, 
24  6,  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.;  Brit- 
ish str.  Tiberton,  Vancouver,  B.C. 
to  U.K./Continent  23/-,  Jan.,  James 
Stewart  Grain  Co.;  British  str. 
Min.  Vancouver,  B.C.  to  U.K./Con- 
tinent, 24/6,  Jan./Feb.,  Canadian 
Cooperative  Wheat  Producer's  As- 
sociation. 

The  Japanese  str.  Miho  Maru  has 
been  fixed  from  Columbia  River  to 
Adelaide,  Jan.,  J.  J.  Moore  and  Co. 

The  Japanese  str.  Kai-afuto  Maru 
has  been  fixed  from  Columbia 
River  to  Osaka,  Jan.,  Nakata  and 
Co. 

The  American  str.  Lake  Gorin 
has  been  fixed  from  Puget  Sound 
to  North  of  Hatteras,  Jan.,  Blan- 
chard  Lumber  Co. 

The  British  str.  Silksworth  has 
been  fixed  from  North  Pacific  to 
U.K./Continent,  time  charter,  Jan., 
W.  L.  Comyn  and  Co. 

The  American  str.  Mayfair  has 
been  sold  by  Chas.  Nelson  Co.  to 
South  Coast  Steamship  Co. 

PAGE  BROTHERS,  Brokers. 


New  High  Speed  Chippini 


THE  Ingersoll-Rand  Company 
has  developed  a  new  line  of 
high  speed  pneumatic  chipping 
hammers  that  are  said  to  be  a  con- 
siderable improvement  over  older 
types. 

An  interesting  feature  of  these 
hammers  is  the  use  of  a  plate  valve 
of  the  flapper  type  that  results  in 


several  important  advantages.  The 
flapper  valve,  being  a  thin  beveled 
plate,  permits  the  hammers  to  be 
made  shorter  in  over-all  length  and 
also  lighter  in  weight.  The  valve 
flaps  down  on  its  seat  in  a  valve 
box  to  close  the  air  ports  and  rises 
to  open  them.  This  action  gives 
quick  and  full  opening  and  closing 


of  the  air  ports,  resulting  in  excep- 
tional power  and  speed.  There  is  no 
sliding  movement  to  the  valve,  and, 
consequently,  it  has  a  smooth  and 
positive  action.  This  accounts  for 
easy  holding  and  sensitive  throt- 
tling. Furthermore,  the  valve  does 
not  wear,  but  its  fit  on  the  valve 
box  improves  with  use.  It  is  claim- 
ed that  this  valve  practically  does 
away  with  valve  maintenance  prob- 
lems. 

Another  feature  is  the  throttle 
valve,  of  a  combination  piston  and 
poppet  type  that  gives  very  fine 
graduation  of  port  opening  and  re- 
mains tight  for  a  long  period  of  ser- 
vice. 

Open  type  handles  are  standard 
on  these  chippers.  The  handles 
screw  on  the  barrels  and  are  se- 
curely locked  in  place  by  a  new 
type  of  pinch  bolt  arrangement. 
The  exhaust  is  thi'ough  the  side  of 
the  barrel  and  can  be  deflected  in 
any  desired  direction  by  means  of 
an  adjustable  exhaust  deflector. 

The  hammers  are  furnished  in 
five  sizes  as  follows:  Size  000,  •''4- 
inch  stroke;  Size  100.  1-inch  stroke; 
Size  200,  2-inch  stroke;  Size  300,  3- 
inch  stroke;  and  Size  400,  4-inch 
stroke.  These  five  sizes  meet  all  the 
conditions  encountered  in  the  vari- 
ous classes  of  chipping  and  calking 
work.  It  is  claimed  these  new  ham- 
mers will  turn  out  more  work  with 
less  fatigue  to  the  operator  and 
that  their  high  power  gives  both 
faster  and  heavier  cutting.  Their 
high  speed  makes  possible  an  ex- 
tremely  smooth   cut. 


Trade  Literature 

Westinghouse  Electric  and  Man- 
ufacturing Company  announces  the 
release  of  a  new  4-page  descriptive 
leaflet  on  Jet  Condensers. 

The  leaflet  describes  in  detail  the 
construction  and  application  of  jet 
condensers.  Many  illustrations  are 
used;  one  of  which  shows  a  typical 
installation  layout  of  a  jet  conden- 
ser serving  a  turbine-generator 
unit.  This  publication  may  be  se- 
cured by  sending  a  request  for  De- 
scriptive Leaflet  20435  to  the  West- 
inghouse Electric  and  Manufactur- 
ing Company. 


Iri'^ersoll-Rand    Company,     11 

Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  has 
just  published  a  well  prepared 
and  beautifully  printed  booklet  on 
the  Type  30  Air  Compressor.  'J'his 
equipment  is  further  described  on 
another  page  of  this  issue  of  Pa- 
cific Marine  Review. 
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Diesel-electric  Motorship  '^Triumph* 


THE  McINTOSH  &  SEYMOUR-ENGINE-DRIVEN  FLEET 
OF  U.  S.  SHIPPING  BOARD  CONVERSIONS 


WEST 

GRAMA                          WEST  HONAKER 

WEST  CUSSETA 

2701 

s.hp. 

2700 

,.hp. 

2700 

>.hp. 

CROWN  CITY 

GALVESTON 

OLDHAM 

TRIUMPH 

2700 

s.hp. 

5900  s.hp. 

3900 

..hp. 

4000 

,hp. 

COURAGEOUS 

DEFIANCE 

4000  s  hp. 

4000 

»hp. 

TOGETHER  these  vessels  represent  a  very  real 
achievement  in  the  reclamation  of  previously  aban- 
doned steamers  and  have  substantially  increased  the  pro- 
fitable tonnage  of  the  American  Merchant  Marine. 

Revamping  of  these  ships  called  for  engine  design 
changes  and  new  sizes,  all  of  which  were  produced  with 
entire  satisfaction  by  the  Mcintosh  6?  Seymour  organisa- 
tion. 

Now,  the  Mcintosh  is"  Seymour  line  includes  proven 

Write  for  our  Booklet  "Mcintosh  & 


marine  units  of  high,  low  and  intermediate  speeds,  adapt- 
able to  passenger  and  cargo  carriers,  oil  tankers,  tugboats, 
ferries,  plain  and  sea-going  dredges,  etc.,  and  suitable 
either  for  highly  efficient  new  construction  or  for  com- 
mercially profitable  replacement  of  steam  power  that  can 
no  longer  compete. 

Mcintosh  fe?  Seymour  Engineers  co-operate  in  selecting 
correct  equipment,  adapting  to  the  hull,  erecting  and  de- 
livery ready  for  service. 

Seymour  Diesel  Engines  for  ^otorships" 


McINTOSH  &  SEYMOUR  CORPORATION 

Division  of  American  Locomotive  Company 


Main  Office  and  Works: 


Auburn,  N.  Y. 


New  York  City 


2703  Esperson  BIdg. 


^IMTDSH  &  CEYMOUR 

OTOR  OhIPS 
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HE  GOT  THE   JOB 


ddd^ 


'Dear  Sir: 


Well,  here  we  are  in  Buenos  Aires!  I  am  proud  that  you 
gave  me  this  opportunity  to  prove  my  worth.  The  first  time 
they  gave  me  the  responsihility  of  steering  the  ship  all  tlie 
officers,  including  the  Captain,  were  present.  It  only  took  them 
a  short  time  to  learn  the  hest  adjustments  for  me. 

They  have  all  commented  on  her  as  being  a  hard  ship  to 
handle  but,  by  always  being  alert  and  never  letting  her  "get  away" 
from  me  I  have  found  her  very  easy  to  steer.  And,  could  you 
believe  it !  This  ship  has  found  .2  of  a  knot  in  her  that  she 
never  knew  she  had,  and  only  because  I  was  careful  not  to  use 
a  degree  more  of  rudder  than  was  absolutely  necessary  to  hold 
her  accurately  to  the  course. 

The  accompanying  sketch  was  done  by  one  of  our  mates. 
He  sketched  this  when  they  were  all  watching  me  start  my  first 
trick  at  the  wheel. 

I  will  write  you  again  after  we  have  completed  the  next  leg 
of  our  voyage.     Yours  to  command. 


ress 

Sperry  Gyroscope  Co.,  l 

Manhattan  Bridge  Plaza 
Brooklyn,  New  York 


Sperry  Qyro  ^ilot 
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The  Vanishing  Windjammers 

W'^e  present  here  two  views  of  the  Abra- 
ham Rydberg,  ex-Star  of  Greenland,  ex- 
Hawaiian  Isles.  As  the  ship  Star  of 
Greenland,  this  vessel  was  bought  from 
the  Alaska  Packers  Association  to  be 
used  as  a  Swedish  training  ship.     Her 
rig  was  changed  to  that  of  a  four-masted 
bark    (or  shipentine),  and  she  sailed 
from  San  Francisco  for  Sweden  with  a 
full  cargo  of  barley  early  this  year.  She 
is  here  shown  after  having  cast  off  her 
tug  at  the  San  Francisco  lightship.  She 
was  built  in  Glasgow  in  1892.  San 
Francisco  is  still  home  port  to 
a  few  of   these   graceful 
white-winged  craft; 
but  they  are  fast 
disappearing. 
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Consider  More  Than  the  First  Cost 
When  You  Buy  an  Engine! 

Cost  alone  cannot  determine  whether 
an  investment  in  a  Diesel  Marine  En- 
gine is  profitable. 

Performance  is  the  return  on  the  invest- 
ment. 


A  Marine  Diesel  installation  must  give 
dependable,  efficient  service  in  every 
day  operation  when  attended  by  the 
average  operator.  It  must  run  for  excep- 
tionally long  periods  without  tie-ups 
for  inspection  or  repairs  and  whatever 
maintenance  becomes  necessary  must 
be  done  quickly  and  at  reasonable  cost. 

That  the  sturdy  Washington  Diesel  mar- 
ine unit  meets  these  requirements  and 
is  a  profitable  investment  is  proven  by 
the  fact  that  over  33%  of  all  Washington 
installations  are  repeat  orders. 


Washington  Iron  Works 

general  Offices:  Seattle,  Washington 
Portland  Office:  524  Marshall  Street 


Captain  J.  L.  Anderson, 
one  of  the  largest  and  most 
successful  ferry  operators  in 
the  Puget  Sound  region, 
chooses  a  925  H.P.  Washing- 
ton Diesel  for  the  new  Ferry 
"Vashon." 

This  is  Capt.  Anderson's 
fourth  Washington  Diesel 
powered  ferry. 


British  Columbia  Representative:  Vancouver  Machinery  I>epot,  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  Canada;  Honolulu 
Representative:  Ferine  Machinery  Company,  Inc.,  Alexander  8C  Baldwin  BIdg.,  Honolulu,  T.H.;  California 
Agents:  W.  H.  Worden  Co.,  Inc.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  Ward-Livcsly  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Southern 
Representative:  Eclipse  Engineering  Co.,  321  Chartres  St.,  New  Orleans,  La.  The  Sterling  Engine  Works* 
Ltd.,   Foot  of  Water  St.,   Winnipeg,    Manitoba. 
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^Nation^s  Business^^  at  Sea 


IN  the  November  issue  of  "Nation's  Business,"  a 
magazine  published  by  the  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  appears  an  article  entitled  "Ships, 
Sentiments,  and  the  Balance  Sheet,"  written  by  Wil- 
liam McFee.  This  article  is  emphasized  on  the  cover 
as  a  leading  feature  and  is  decorated  with  colored 
illustrations  by  Edward  A.  Wilson. 

Alongside  the  heading  on  the  title  page  of  this 
article  there  appears  a  subtitle  which  for  maladroit 
misstatement  takes  the  grand  first  prize.  This  subhead 
reads:  "In  this  article  a  seafaring  man  of  long  experi- 
ence says  America  cannot  operate  a  merchant  marine 
and  tells  his  reasons  why.  His  views  are  those  of  an 
honest  critic.  Nation's  Business  publishes  them  be- 
lieving that  it  profits  us  to  be  open  minded  even 
though  we  do  not  always  agree." 

Now,  the  article  by  William  McFee  does  not  say,  or 
even  infer,  that  "America  cannot  operate  a  merchant 
marine."  William  McFee  is  a  writer.  He  formerly  was 
a  seagoing  engineer  with  a  good  service  record  in  the 
British  and  in  the  American  (Shipping  Board)  mer- 
chant marine.  He  was,  during  most  of  that  seagoing 
experience,  and  is  today,  more  interested  in  fiction 
writing  than  in  the  merchant  marine.  His  article 
truly  reflects  this  attitude  of  mind  and  also  indicates 
that  his  sea-going  experience  as  engineer  ended  some 
years  back.  Boiled  down  to  a  few  words,  what  William 
McFee  does  say  about  America  and  the  merchant  mar- 
ine is  this: 

America  needs  to  train  an  American  seafaring  per- 
sonnel with  proper  sea  tradition. 

America  needs  intelligent  public  interest  in  ship- 
ping based  on  a  knowledge  of  shipowning  hazards. 

America  needs  to  modernize  its  harbor  and  customs 
rules. 

He  maintains  that  these  needs  will  be  met  but  that 
"the  whole  problem  must  be  approached  in  a  spirit 
different  from  that  of  a  high  pressure  salesmanship." 
He  suggests  that  "Public  and  press  might  cooperate 
by  getting  rid  of  their  excess  megalomania."  (A  big 
word  that — and  probably  aimed  directly  at  the  bom- 
bast of  "Nation's  Business"  and  similar  official  or- 
gans.) 

Apparently  the  title  of  this  article  drew  a  lot  of 
criticism,  for  in  the  February  issue  appears  another 
leading  article  featured  and  illustrated  with  the  ob- 
vious intent  of  answering  or  offsetting  the  headlines 
of  November.  This  article,  titled  "Yes,  We  Can  Operate 
Our  Own  Ships,"  is  written  by  Herbert  Corey,  who 
admittedly  has  had  no  merchant  marine  experience 
but  is  alleged  to  have  been  stirred  by  McFee's  article 
into  doing  "some  research  into  the  subject  of  American 
shipping."  Again  it  is  featured  in  the  subtitle  that 
"In  'Nation's  Business'  for  November,  William  McFee 
submitted  the  opinion  that  the  United  States  cannot 
build  up  a  merchant  marine."  It  is  noteworthy  that  in 
the  article  "Yes,  We  Can  Operate  Our  Own  Ships"  the 
author  almost  runs  out  of  words  in  a  burst  of  that 


"megalomania"  against  which  we  are  warned  in  the 
"Ships,  Sentiment,  and  the  Balance  Sheet." 

The  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  on  rec- 
ord as  strongly  favoring  an  adequate,  privately  owned 
and  operated  American  merchant  marine;  and  that  is 
as  it  should  be.  Yet,  apparently,  some  one  on  the  staff 
of  its  official  magazine  is  trying  hard  to  create  the 
impression  that  an  American  merchant  marine  is  an 
impossibility. 

Another  indication  of  foreign  influence  is  found  in 
the  department  of  "Nation's  Business"  devoted  to 
"Topics  from  the  Business  Press."  In  this  depart- 
ment the  only  reference  to  merchant  marine  matters 
for  several  months  is  taken  from  a  British  publication. 
Although  the  subject  matter  is  an  address  by  an  Amer- 
ican sea  captain  before  an  American  National  Safety 
Council  meeting  and  though  this  address  was  printed 
in  three  or  four  of  the  leading  American  shipping  jour- 
nals, there  is  nothing  in  the  comment  on  or  the  ex- 
cerpts from  the  address  to  indicate  the  American 
origin  of  the  material. 

If,  as  these  facts  seem  to  indicate,  there  is  anti- 
American  propaganda  at  work  among  the  staff  of  the 
official  organ  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, it  behooves  the  Chamber  to  clean  house;  and 
spring  is  the  time  honored  season  for  that  operation. 

America  has  a  privately  oivned  merchant  marine 
fleet  in  overseas  trade.  The  growth  of  this  fleet 
in  strength  and  ability  depends  on  our  efforts  to 
free  it  from  legislative  and  political  handicaps 
and  on  our  willingness  to  use  it  for  our  own 
overseas  business. 

Safety  of  Sea  Travel 

THE  Department  of  Commerce  is  justly  proud  of 
its  activities  in  promoting  safety  at  sea.  Three 
agencies  of  the  Department — the  Coast  &  Geodetic 
Survey,  the  Steamboat  Inspection  Service,  and  the 
Lighthouse  Bureau — are  specially  cited  in  the  Secre- 
tary's Report  for  1929.  The  following  excerpts  from 
this  report  tell  a  graphic  story  of  achievement: 

The  activities  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  op- 
erate to  eliminate  waste  in  many  different  ways.  First 
and  most  important  is  the  safeguarding  of  life  and 
property  at  sea  and  in  the  air  by  the  compilation  and 
issue  of  nautical  charts  and  aeronautical  maps. 

The  degree  of  safety  with  which  a  mariner  may 
navigate  his  ship  along  a  coast  and  into  the  harbors  of 
that  coast  depends  almost  entirely  on  the  quality  of 
the  chart  that  is  his  guide.  The  work  of  providing  ade- 
quate and  accurate  nautical  charts  for  the  coasts  of 
the  United  States  and  its  off-lying  possessions  has 
progressed  steadily  for  many  years.  It  is  a  stupendous 
task  on  account  of  the  vast  extent  of  our  coasts,  the 
changeable  nature  of  large  sections,  and  the  growth 
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Franks  J.  O'Connor 


For  the  past  six  years  as  president  of  the  Shipowners'  Association  of  the  Pacific 

Coast,  Frank  f.  0'Co//nor,  manager  of  the  Donovan  Lumber  Company  of 

San  Francisco,  has  brought  to  that  office  a  quietly  efficient  executive 

ability  that  is  highly  valued  by  the  Shipowners,  and  a  genial 

personality  that  has  won  for  him  a  host  of  friends. 
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of  demands  (due  to  increase  in  size  and  speed  of  ships 
and  the  commercial  development  of  our  country)  for 
new  charts  and  for  additional  information  on  existing 
charts. 

While  far  from  complete,  this  work  has  now  reached 
the  stage  where  economic  waste  resulting  from  ship- 
wrecks on  uncharted  dangers  or  through  uncertain 
knowledge  of  ocean  currents,  once  a  common  occur- 
rence, has  been  practically  eliminated. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  safety  with  which  passen- 
gers and  cargo  may  be  transported  on  the  water  is  the 
saving  in  time  of  passage  from  port  to  port  and  in 
handling  vessels  in  harbors  and  other  restricted  waters 
that  is  made  possible  by  the  adequate  charts  and  accur- 
ate tide  and  current  predictions  provided  by  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey.  In  the  present-day  era  of  high- 
speed ships,  large  operating  costs,  and  keen  competi- 
tion, this  is  a  matter  which  no  steamship  operator  can 
afford  to  neglect.  This  service  to  the  maritime  public 
has  a  far-reaching  effect  on  the  economic  aspects  of 
water  transportation. 

The  Steamboat  Inspection  Service  plays  an  import- 
ant part  in  the  elimination  of  waste  in  lives  and  prop- 
erty in  the  marine  field.  These  activities  include  the 
inspection  and  reinspection  of  vessels  in  American 
waters  to  determine  their  seaworthiness  and  required 
equipment  in  life-saving  devices. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1929,  328,465,- 
552  passengers  were  carried  on  steam  vessels  that  are 
required  by  law  to  report  the  number  of  passengers 
carried.  There  were  86  passengers  who  lost  their  lives. 
It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  3,819,366  passengers 
were  carried  for  each  passenger  lost.  The  record  for 
ocean  and  coastwise  vessels  alone  makes  an  even  better 
showing  than  this.  On  ocean  and  coastwise  vessels 
298,430,673  passengers  were  carried.  Sixty  passengers 
lost  their  lives,  making  a  total  number  of  4,973,844 
passengers  carried  for  each  passenger  lost. 

Congress  passed  the  load-line  law  March  2,  1929, 
applying  to  all  merchant  vessels  of  250  gross  tons  or 
over,  loading  at  or  proceeding  on  a  foreign  voyage  by 
sea  from  any  port  within  the  United  States  or  its  pos- 
sessions. The  department  has  organized  an  appi'opriate 
committee  of  experts  actively  engaged  in  preparing  the 
regulations  under  which  these  load  lines  will  be  fixed. 
One  of  the  outstanding  purposes  of  this  law,  which  has 
been  actively  advocated  by  the  department  for  some 
years,  is  to  conserve  life  and  property  through  pre- 
venting the  overloading  of  vessels. 

During  the  year  the  United  States  was  represented  at 
an  International  Conference  on  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea 
in  London,  when  a  comprehensive  convention  was 
signed  by  the  United  States  and  17  of  the  principal 
maritime  nations.  This  convention,  the  preparatory 
work  for  which  was  under  the  direction  and  supervi- 
sion of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  undoubtedly  is 
the  most  important  step  ever  taken  by  maritime  nations 
to  promote  the  safety  of  life  at  sea.  Its  provisions  cov- 
ered the  construction  and  equipment  of  vessels,  their 
life-saving  and  fire-extinguishing  appliances,  their 
navigation,  the  patrol  of  the  seas  to  give  notice  of 
icebergs  and  floating  obstructions,  and  the  equipment 
of  practically  all  merchant  vessel  with  radio  apparatus. 

Navigation  inspectors,  in  preventing  the  overcrowd- 
ing of  passenger  vessels,  made  8453  counts  covering 
5,536,831  passengers.  In  177  cases  involving  169,875 
passengers  it  was  necessary  to  stop  passengers  going 
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on  board,  the  limit  of  safety  having  been  reached. 

Important  progress  was  made  by  the  Lighthouse  Serv- 
ice the  past  year  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the 
department  in  its  efforts  for  increased  safety  of  all 
who  go  to  sea.  The  work  of  extending,  maintaining, 
and  improving  aids  to  marine  navigation  has  been 
pushed  steadily,  including  construction  of  lighthouses 
and  lightships,  with  improvements  in  illuminating  and 
fog-signal  apparatus.  The  improvement  in  apparatus 
and  equipment  is  given  constant  attention  and  is  a 
material  factor  in  increasing  the  safety  of  ships  at  sea. 
Outstanding  improvements  include  radiobeacons  and 
automatic  lighting  apparatus.  The  extended  use  of 
automatic  apparatus  is  not  only  a  considerable  direct 
economy,  but  it  permits  an  extension  of  aids  to  naviga- 
tion which  might  to  some  extent  be  difficult. 

In  addition  to  the  beacons  for  the  guidance  of  ship- 
ping, valuable  aid  is  rendered  by  lighthouse  keepers 
and  by  the  vessels  of  the  Lighthouse  Service  in  rescu- 
ing and  giving  assistance  to  vessels  and  persons  in 
distress. 

The  Lighthouse  Service  has  cooperated  in  the  exten- 
sion and  improvement  of  facilities  for  air  navigation 
during  the  past  year,  including  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  civil  airways  and  their  equipment,  with 
intermediate  landing  fields,  beacon  lights,  signal  and 
radio  apparatus,  and  other  aids  to  air  navigation,  and 
the  maintenance  of  a  weather  service  on  the  airways. 
Important  improvements  in  lighting  and  other  appar- 
atus and  equipment  have  been  made. 

All  marine  legislation  should  be  so  framed  as  to 
safeguard  the  interests  of  each  party  eoneerned 
therein  without  interferenee  ivith  the  free  move- 
ment of  the  vessel  as  a  ful'lie  carrier. 


More  La  Follette  Bills 

SENATOR  La  Follette,  following  the  lead  of  his  dis- 
tinguished father,  is  now  attempting,  in  a  pending 
bill,  to  amend  the  laws  relating  to  American  sea- 
men so  as  to  place  additional  burdens  on  shipowners. 
This  bill  is  being  opposed  by  shipowning  interests,  and 
by  mercantile  bodies,  notably  the  Merchants  Associa- 
tion of  New  York. 

This  legislation  deals  with  the  conditions  of  employ- 
ment, payment,  and  treatment  of  seamen  on  American- 
flag  ships.  For  example,  the  bill  amends  the  present 
law  with  reference  to  shipment  or  discharge  of  seamen 
by  providing  that  no  shipment  or  discharge  shall  take 
place  on  board  a  vessel  unless  the  vessel  is  connected 
with  the  shore  by  a  gang  plank;  that  the  master  of 
every  vessel  of  100  tons  or  over  (except  those  engaged 
in  trade  within  the  same  state)  shall,  before  commenc- 
ing a  voyage,  make  an  agreement  in  writing  or  printing 
in  a  form  prescribed  by  the  bill  with  every  member  of 
the  crew;  that  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  officer  of 
a  vessel  in  a  port  of  the  continental  United  States  to 
accept  as  a  seaman  on  board  such  vessel  any  person 
ineligible  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States;  that 
a  seaman  entitled  to  discharge  on  the  failure  of  the 
master  to  comply  with  the  provisions  as  to  working 
hours  not  only  shall  receive  full  payment  of  wages 
earned,  as  now  provided,  but  in  addition  one  month's 
extra  wages  and  the  cost  of  travelling  by  railroad  or 
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vessel  back  to  the  port  of  shipment;  that  it  shall  not 
be  a  violation  of  the  present  mutiny  laws  if  a  mem- 
ber of  the  crew  leaves  a  vessel  when  such  vessel  is 
moored  or  at  anchor  in  a  safe  harbor,  and  also  that 
any  seaman  may  remain  peaceably  on  board  without 
working  while  awaiting  the  payment  of  his  wages 
earned,  and  not  paid,  after  having  completed  the  time 
for  which  he  was  shipped. 

If  enacted  this  bill  would  certainly  add  to  the  already 
heavy  handicaps  of  American  shipowners  and  at  the 
same  time  would  utterly  fail  to  produce  any  benefit  for 
American  seamen.  Certainly,  at  a  time  when  vigorous 
efforts  are  being  made  by  the  United  States  to  build 
up  an  adequate  merchant  marine  in  the  foreign  trade, 
it  would  be  very  poor  policy  to  pass  further  reaction- 
ary, hampering,  red  tape  legislation  that  is  sure  to 
place  American  shipping  under  even  greater  disad- 
vantage in  meeting  the  competition  from  the  ships  of 
other  nations. 

"The  sea  voyage,  once  a  glorious  advoiture.  has 

in    modern   times   become   merely  a   hydropathic 

interlude  in  a  hectic  existence." 

Los  Angeles  to  be  Mecca  for 


Foreign  Trade  Day 
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THE  outstanding  feature  of  recent  American  for- 
eign trade  is  the  increased  sale  abroad  (by  more 
than  12  per  cent,  last  year)  of  the  products  of 
our  manufacture.  So  declares  James  A.  Farrell,  chair- 
man of  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council,  in  issuing 
the  call  for  the  Seventeenth  National  Foreign  Trade 
Convention,  which  will  be  held  in  Los  Angeles  on  May 
21,  22,  and  23.  Returns  from  the  council's  preliminary 
invitation  indicate  that  more  than  2000  foreign  traders 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  will  be  present. 

The  strongest  factors  in  obtaining  this  foreign  trade 
growth  have  been  the  study  of  foreign  trade  problems 
and  the  intensive  development  of  merchandising  or- 
ganization and  skillful  practice  by  American  producers 
and  traders.  It  is  noteworthy  that  our  exports  of  fin- 
ished manufactures  have  recuperated  promptly  from 
the  recent  temporary  uncertainty  in  American  industry. 
Finished  manufactured  exports  for  December  showed 
a  slight  increase  over  those  for  the  preceding  Decem- 
ber, and  for  the  entire  year  more  than  equaled  the 
whole  of  our  exports  in  1913. 

The  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce  will  be  the 
host  to  the  convention,  and  the  Pacific  Foreign  Trade 
Council,  comprising  foreign  traders  in  all  Pacific  Coast 
cities,  is  meeting  in  cooperation  with  the  national 
gathering.  The  Los  Angeles  committee  in  charge  of 
local  arrangements  is  headed  by  J.  A.  H.  Kerr,  vice- 
president  of  the  Security  First  National  Bank. 

Business  delegates  from  many  countries  of  the  Far 
East  and  Latin  America  will  attend,  and  special  ar- 
rangements are  being  made  for  the  promotion  of  in- 
formal contact  with  these  direct  representatives  from 
the  outstanding  fields  of  American  foreign  trade 
growth. 

Through    council   and   conference   u'e   gradually 
arrive  at  sane  standards  and  beneficial  practice. 


*     *      chair 


'EDNESDAY,  February  19,  was  Foreign  Trade 
at  the  San  Francisco  Advertising  Club.  As 
irman  of  the  day,  W.  H.  Sellander,  passen- 
ger traffic  manager  of  the  Matson  Navigation  Company, 
introduced  his  speakers  as  champions  of  the  ring,  each 
of  whom  was  to  have  a  fifteen-minute  round  in  an  at- 
tempt to  knock  out  Uninformed  Public  Opinion.  These 
champions  were:  Major  C.  L.  Tilden,  president  of  the 
Board  of  State  Harbor  Commissioners,  and  president  of 
the  Overland  Freight-Transfer  Company;  Charles  L. 
Wheeler,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  Mc- 
Cormick  Steamship  Company;  and  Frederick  J.  Koster, 
first  vice-president  of  the  California  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  president  of  the  California  Barrel  Com- 
pany. 

Major  Tilden  painted  a  graphic  picture  of  the  growth 
of  harbor  facilities  at  San  Francisco  under  the  state 
harbor  board  and  the  correspondingly  greater  growth  of 
shipping  that  is  now  making  necessary  a  considerable 
program  of  improvements  to  existing  facilities  and  con- 
struction of  new  piers. 

Charles  L.  Wheeler  called  attention  to  the  great  bene- 
fits derived  from  shipping  by  San  Francisco  as  the  home 
port  of  a  large  fleet.  He  stated  that  shipping  brought  to 
San  Francisco  a  volume  of  business  exceeding  two  bil- 
lion dollars  annually. 

Frederick  J.  Koster  made  an  eloquent  plea  for  the 
further  development  of  foreign  trade  in  California  pro- 
ducts. 

The  meeting  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  a  large  gathering 
of  San  Francisco  advertising  men  and  their  friends. 
Everyone  present  agreed  that  the  three  champions  had 
knocked  the  "un"  completely  out  of  any  uninformed 
opinion  in  the  room,  and  since  advertising  is  a  strong 
factor  in  molding  public  opinion,  that  result  should  be 
of  great  value  to  the  Harbor,  to  Shipping,  and  to  For- 
eign Trade. 

"IVisdom  is  the  principal  thing,"  said  Solomon. 

"Therefore  get  icisdom :  and  ivith  all  thy  getting 

get  understanding." 

Marine  School  Progress 

THE  recent  appointment  of  three  prominent  mari- 
time men  as  members  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
for  the  California  State  Nautical  School  Ship  in- 
dicates the  determination  of  Governor  C.  C.  Young  to 
keep  this  undertaking  free  from  political  influence.  The 
men  appointed  are: 

John  C.  Rohlfs,  manager  of  the  Marine  Department, 
Standard  Oil  Company  (Calif.),  chairman  of  the  Mar- 
ine Committee,  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  president  of  the  Pacific  American  Steamship  As- 
sociation; Captain  Charles  W.  Saunders,  Sr.,  retired 
operating  manager  of  the  Matson  Navigation  Company; 
and  Captain  Leighton  M.  Edleman,  manager  of  Marine 
Sales,  Associated  Oil  Company  and  commander  of  East 
Bay  Division,  United  States  Naval  Reserve.  A  promi- 
nent southern  California  shipping  man  is  being  consid- 
ered for  the  fourth  open  seat  on  this  board,  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Vierling  Kersey, 
taking  the  fifth  seat  and  chairmanship  ex-officio. 

The  three  men  named  are  ideally  qualified  to  initiate 
a  worthy  training  ship  program  and  to  insure  for  that 
program  the  hearty  support  of  Pacific  Coast  shipping. 
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The  First  American  Combination  Motor  Liner 

American  South  African  Line  Fine  New  Motorship 

)un  Shipbuilding  ^    "" 


of  New  York 
3mpany 


N  February  first  the  new 
combination  cargo  and  pas- 
senger liner  City  of  New 
York  cleared  from  her  home  port 
on  her  maiden  voyage  to  Cape 
Towne  with  a  full  passenger  list 
and  a  good  load  of  revenue  produc- 
ing cargo.  This  is  the  initial  entry 
into  foreign  trade  of  a  vessel  built 
under  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1928. 

As  the  City  of  New  York  is  the 
first  vessel  of  her  type  built  in  the 
United  States,  the  results  of  her 
first  voyages  will  be  followed  with 
great  interest,  especially  in  view  of 
the  announcement  made  by  her 
owners  and  operators  that  the 
three  other  vessels  to  be  built  for 
this  service  will  be  duplicates  if 
she  proves  satisfactory,  as  they  be- 
lieve and  hope  she  will.  The  City 
of  New  York  is  of  the  flush  deck, 
three-deck  type,  with  extended 
bridge  and  raised  forecastle,  and 
is  built  on  the  transverse  framing 
system.  Her  characteristics  are : 

Length  over-all  470'8" 

Length  between  perpendiculars  450'0" 

Beam,   molded   61'6" 

Depth,    molded    37'0" 

Draft,    loaded    26'0" 

Draft,   light  11'9" 

Deadweight  capacity,  tons  9400 

Cubic  capacity,  bale  measurement,  feet  464,000 

Speed,  loaded,  knots  14 

Power  per  engine,  S.H.P 2700 

Total  propelling  power,  S.H.P 5400 

Bunker  capacity,  barrels  15,277 

Cruising  radius  at  13  knots,  nautical  miles  28,500 

Fresh  feed  and  cooling  water  capacity,  tons  350 

Drinking  water   capacity,   tons  160 

Refrigerator  store  capacity,  cubic  feet  5300 

Metacentric   height,   loaded   4'3" 

As  will  be  noted  on  the  inboard  profile,  the  steel  hull 
is  divided  into  eight  compartments  by  seven  main 
thwartship  bulkheads.  These  bulkheads  are  both  oil- 
and  water-tight,  and  special  attention  has  been  given 
to  their  stiffening;  so  that  this  vessel  is  not  only  built 
to  the  highest  classification  of  the  American  Bureau 
of  Shipping  but  complies  as  well  with  all  the  safety 
provisions  of  the  International  Safety  Conference.  Her 
under-water  body  is  the  result  of  exhaustive  model 
experiments  and  is  designed  along  modified  Maier 
form  lines  with  a  cruiser  stern  and  stem  raked  for- 
ward. The  rudder  is  of  the  semi-floating  balanced 
stream-line  type. 

Passenger  Accommodations 

Accommodations  for  first-class  passengers  o  n  1  y, 
with  a  capacity  for  56,  are  installed  in  the  extended 
bridge  erection  amidships,  with  the  staterooms  and 
dining  room  on  the  main  deck,  the  galley  on  the  deck 


View  of  the  motorship  City  of  New  York  leaving  the  builder's  yard  to  be  delivered  at  her 
home  port. 


below,  the  public  rooms  and  promenade  on  the  bridge 
deck,  and  outdoor  game  and  recreation  spaces  on  the 
boat  deck. 

Bedrooms  are  all  outside  rooms,  each  having  two 
large  portholes.  Each  room  has  running  hot  and  cold 
water.  Each  room  has  one  or  two  beds,  a  Simmons  type 
folding  puUman  berth,  steam  heat,  electric  fan,  auto- 
matic ventilation  on  the  Punkah  Louvre  system,  and 
every  modern  convenience.  Sixteen  three-passenger 
rooms  have  adjoining  baths  and  four  two-passenger 
rooms  have  private  bath. 

The  dining  room  extends  the  full  width  of  the  hull. 
Its  walls  are  paneled  in  dark  hardwoods,  and  the  floor 
is  covered  with  two-tone  buff  tiling.  Tables  are  ar- 
ranged for  parties  of  two,  four,  or  eight,  with  a  total 
seating  capacity  of  62.  The  serving  pantry,  alongside 
the  dining  room,  is  equipped  with  all  the  necessary 
conveniences  and  devices  for  taking  care  of  short 
orders.  Both  electric  and  oil-burning  galley  equipment 
are  installed.  This  includes  an  electric  waffle  iron  and 
electric  toaster  from  the  Edison  Electric  Appliance 
Company.  The  oil-burning  and  steam  equipment  for  the 
galley  was  furnished  by  Elisha  Webb  &  Son  Company. 
A  Frigidaire  unit  serves  the  pantry,  taking  care  of 
frozen  desserts,  and  so  forth. 

For  the  main  refrigerated  stores,,  two  Brunswick- 
Kroeschell  6-ton  units  are  installed,  each  driven  by  a 
Diehl  5-horsepower  motor.  This  plant  serves  an  insu- 
lated marine  type  ice-making  set,  with  a  daily  capacity 
of  132  lbs.  of  ice,  a  scuttle  butt  of  85  gals,  capacity,  in 
addition  to  the  brine  circulating  coils  necessary  to 
maintain  temperatures  of  28  to  50  degrees  Fahrenheit 
in  5000  cubic  feet  of  cold  storage  space. 

A  broad  staircase  leads  from  the  dining  room  to  the 
lounge   library  on  the  bridge  deck,  a  delightful   room 
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with  paneling,  carpets,  and  drapes  in  two  tones  of 
buff  that  harmonize  beautifully  with  the  slightly 
darker  tones  of  the  dining  room.  This  apartment  is 
furnished  with  comfortable  divans,  easy  chairs,  writ- 
ing tables,  piano,  phonograph,  radio,  and  a  very  good 
selection  of  South  African  and  contemporary  litera- 
ture and  references.  The  spacious  promenade  on  this 
deck  is  said  to  be  larger  per  passenger  than  that  of 
any  ship  afloat.  In  way  of  the  lounge  it  is  enclosed 
with  Kearfott  windows  and  furnished  with  wicker 
chairs  and  tables,  forming  a  verandah  cafe.  The 
club  smoking  room  aft  on  this  deck  is  finished  in  oak 
with  bronze  lighting  fixtures,  striped  red  and  mauve 
hangings,  and  red  leather  upholstered  furniture,  giving 
the  effect  of  an  old  English  tavern.  On  the  awning- 
covered  boat  deck  above  there  is  ample  space  for  the 
usual  deck  sports,  and  provision  is  made  for  deck  tennis 
court  and  shuffle  board  alleys.  A  large  outdoor  swim- 
ming tank  is  provided  for. 

Lighting  fixtures  for  the  passenger  accommodations 
were  the  result  of  a  special  study  made  by  Cox,  Nos- 
trand  and  Gunnison,  illuminating  engineers  and  manu- 
facturers of  New  York.  All  metal  parts  are  bronze  or 
brass,  covered  with  lacquer  of  a  special  formula  de- 
signed to  resist  corrosion  in  sea  air.  The  designs  and 
color  scheme  of  these  fixtures  blend  beautifully  with 
the  decorative  motif. 

Propelling  Machinery 

Propelling  machinery  consists  of  two  4-cylinder  Sun 
Doxford,  opposed  piston,  reversible  oil  engines,  each 
2700  shaft  horsepower  at  100  revolutions  per  minute, 
driving  twin  screws  and  capable  of  maintaining  a  sea 
speed  of  13' 2  knots.  Each  cylinder  is  of  23.62  inches 
diameter  and  79.12  inches  combined  stroke,  working 
on  the  2-stroke  cycle  principle  with  the  scavenge  pump 
attached  between  cylinders  Nos.  2  and  3.  These  en- 
gines are  of  the  solid  fuel  injection  type  and  are  de- 
signed for  a  fuel  consumption  of  0.41  pound  per  shaft 
horsepower  for  main  propulsion,  specifications  calling 
for  a  consumption  of  0.49  pound  for  all  purposes  on 
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A  corner  of  the  smoking  room  of  the  motorship  City  of  New  York, 
featuring  Kearfott  windows. 

fuel  of  19,170  B.T.U.,  viscosity  154  at  100  degrees, 
gravity  23.2  degrees  Baume,  flash  235  degrees,  fire  280 
degrees,  sulphur  content  0.25.  The  engines  operate  at 
a  mean  indicated  pressure  of  90  pounds. 

Fresh  water  is  used  for  cooling  both  the  pistons  and 
the  cylinder  jackets,  the  heat  from  the  distilled  water 
being  absorbed  through  closed  circuit  and  the  tem- 
perature controlled  in  a  tubular  Griscom-Russell  cooler 
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Inboard  profile  and  gener.il  arrangement  plan  of  the  motorship  City  of  New  York. 
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through  which  sea  water  circulates.  The  cooler's 
capacity  is  1000  gallons  per  minute  from  160  degrees 
to  120  degrees,  using  80-degree  circulating  water.  The 
water  is  chemically  treated  to  prevent  rust  or  deposit 
on  the  jackets,  a  20-inch  Permutit  water  softener  being 
installed  for  this  purpose. 

There  are  three  main  air  starting  tanks  or  bottles, 
each  of  150  cubic  feet  and  a  working  pressure  of  600 
pounds  per  square  inch.  For  the  auxiliary  generator 
diesel  engines  there  is  one  air  tank  of  30  cubic  feet 
capacity  built  for  250  pounds  pressure,  taking  air 
either  from  the  main  tanks  or  the  emergency  com- 
pressor. 

Equipment  in  connection  with  the  main  engines  in- 
cludes: Manzel  mechanical  lubricator,  Kingsbuiy 
thrust  bearings.  Electric  tachometers,  and  Aspinall 
governors. 

Two  Sharpies  No.  6,  open  type,  centrifuges  driven 
by  General  Electric  2-horsepower  motors  are  on  the  job 
to  purify  the  lubricating  oil,  and  two  Davis  No.  22-98 
coolers  keep  the  lubricant  at  the  correct  temperature 
for  best  service.  Any  impurities  or  detrimental  mois- 
ture in  the  fuel  oil  are  removed  by  two  Sharpies  No.  6 
Pressurtite  centrifuges  driven  by  3-horsepower  West- 
inghouse  motors. 

Two  Sun  Shipbuilding  Company  Scotch  marine 
boilers  are  installed  on  the  machinery  flat  at  the  after 
end  of  the  engine  room  and  are  arranged  to  use  ex- 
haust heat  from  the  main  engines.  They  are  fitted  also 
with  Coen  burners.  These  boilers  provide  steam  for 
heating  passenger  quarters,  for  steam  cooking  in  the 
galley,  for  the  20-ton  evaporator,  for  the  various  heat- 
ing coils  in  the  fuel  and  lubricating  oil  tanks,  and  for 
the  laundry. 

Auxiliaries 

Practically  all  the  auxiliaries  of  the  ship  are  elec- 
trically driven,  power  being  furnished  by  three  220- 
kilowatt,  240-volt,  direct-current  main  Westinghouse 
generators  each  connected  to  a  330-horsepower  Inger- 
soll-Rand  diesel  engine.  There  is  also  one  emergency 
auxiliary  20-kilowatt  generator  driven  by  a  35-horse- 
power  Standard  diesel  engine.  The  motors  and  control 
for  both  deck  and  under  deck  machinery  were  fur- 
nished by  Westinghouse. 

Deck   Machinery 

The  electric  motor-driven  deck  machinery  is  com- 
prised of  the  anchor  windlass,  warping  winch,  cargo 
winches,  and  steering  gear.  The  windlass  is  of  the 
spur  gear  type  designed  to  lift  both  bower  anchors 
weighing  10,045  pounds  each,  at  a  rate  of  30  feet  per 
minute  in  30  fathoms  of  water.  It  is  driven  by  a  water- 
proof motor  of  65  horsepower,  equipped  with  a  water- 
proof and  magnetic  control. 

The  anchor  chains  consist  of  300  fathoms  of  2^ '2-inch 
stud-link  cast  steel  chain  furnished  by  the  National 
Malleable  &  Steel  Castings  Co. 

The  steering  gear  is  of  the  hydro-electric  type  with 
a  double  pumping  set  driven  by  a  30  horsepower  motor 
of  the  drip-proof,   semi-enclosed,   self-ventilated   type. 

There  are  14  cargo  winches,  12  of  which  are  driven 
by  25-horsepower  motors  and  two  by  30-horsepower 
motors.  The  winches  are  equipped  with  snap  action 
control  and  water-proof  brakes.  The  full  speed  is 
about  28  feet  per  minute  with  a  1500-pound  load,  185 
feet  with  4000-pound  load  and  100  feet,  with  over  10.- 
000  pounds.  The  warping  winch  is  driven  by  a  30- 
horsepower  water-proof  motor,  has  a  water-proof 
brake,    and    is   operated    by    a    magnetic    type    control. 


This  deck  machinery  was  jointly  provided  by  the 
American  Engineering  Co.  and  Westinghouse  Electric 
&  Manufacturing  Company. 

The  cargo  handling  facilities,  arranged  on  the  Bur- 
ton system,  consist  of  two  masts  with  four  7-ton  booms 
on  each  and  six  king  posts  each  with  a  3-ton  boom. 
Each  of  these  14  booms  is  of  the  steel  tubular  type. 
The  king  posts  are  in  three  pairs,  one  at  the  forward 
end  of  the  bridge  deck,  one  at  the  after  end,  and  one 
amidships  serving  the  smaller  No.  3  hatch  to  the  bridge 
deck  space.  In  addition  a  40-ton  steel  derrick  is  stepped 
to  serve  No.  2  hatch.  Of  the  five  hatches,  Nos.  1,  2  and 
4  are  each  36  by  18  feet.  No.  5  is  6  feet  shorter,  while 
No.  3  measures  12  feet  in  length,  all  combings  being 
24  inches.  These  large  hatches,  free  from  center  line 
ladders,  ensure  excellent  facilities  for  minimizing 
cargo  damage. 

(Continued  on  Page   101) 


Two  views  in  the  engine  room  of  the  motorship  City  of  New  York, 

showing,  above,  the  cam  shaft  arrangement  and  air  starting  manifold 

and,  below,  the  upper  guides  and  scavenge  pump  of  one  of  the  two 

2700  shaft  horsepower  Sun-Do.\ford  diesel  engines. 
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By  H.  G.  Smith,  President 
National  Council  of  American  Shipbuilders 


THE  delivery  of  the  motor- 
ship  City  of  New  York 
marks  an  important  event 
in  the  history  of  shipbuilding 
in  the  United  States.  This  ves- 
sel, constructed  by  the  Sun 
Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Com- 
pany for  the  American-South 
African  Line,  Inc.,  is  to  engage 
in  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
United  States  and  is  the  first 
to  have  been  completed  under 
the  mail  contract  and  construc- 
tion loan  provisions  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1928,  and 
the  first  combination  passenger 
and  cargo  vessel  for  trans- 
oceanic trade  constructed  in  the 
United  States  since  the  World 
War.  Twelve  other  vessels  for 
foreign  trade  are  being  con- 
structed under  the  provisions 
of  the  same  act  as  follows: 
Two  for  the  Ward  Line, 
Four  for  the  American  E.xport 

Company, 
One  for  the  Grace  Line, 
One  for  the  New  York  &  Porto 

Rico  Steamship  Co., 
Two    for    the    Dollar    Steam- 
ship Company, 

Two  for  the  Oceanic  Steamship  Line  of  the  Matson  Co. 
All  of  these  vessels  are  of  the  combined  passenger 
and  cargo  type  ranging  in  speed  from  14  to  20  knots. 
Five  of  them  are  equipped  with  electric  drive  machin- 
ery and  seven  with  turbine  reduction  gears,  while  the 
City  of  New  York  has  direct  diesel  drive.  The  four  ves- 
sels for  the  Dollar  and  Matson  lines  are  the  largest 
merchant  vessels  ever  built  in  American  shipyards,  and 
in  design  and  equipment  are  the  equal  of  any  vessels 
for  transoceanic  service  ever  built  in  the  United  States 
or  in  foreign  countries. 

The  shipbuilding  industry  in  the  United  States,  as 
is  well  known,  has  been  seriously  depressed  since  the 
World  War.  Several  shipyards  have  closed  due  to  lack 
of  work  or  to  the  fact  that  their  owners  were  not  justi- 
fied in  accepting  contracts  at  the  low  prices  at  which 
they  were  offered.  Of  the  yards  remaining  in  operation 
all  have  been  operating  at  from  one-quarter  to  one- 
half  of  their  capacities.  Due  to  the  above  contracts, 
however,  which  were  awarded  in  the  latter  half  of 
1929,  there  has  been  a  considerable  revival  of  ship- 
building so  that  shipbuilders,  for  the  first  time  since 
the  war,  have  reason  to  be  optimistic  as  to  the  future 
of  the  industry.  At  the  close  of  the  year  of  1929,  the 
money  value  of  existing  contracts  for  merchant  and 
naval  work  was  approximately  $120,000,000  as  com- 
pared with  $.50,000,000  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
The  present  volume,  however,  is  not  sufficient  to  en- 
able all  of  the  existing  shipyards  to  operate  at  their 
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normal  capacities  although  the 
larger  yards  are  becoming  rea- 
sonably active.  There  has  been 
little  improvement  in  the  busi- 
ness conditions  of  the  smaller 
yards,  however,  and  almost  no 
new  ship  con.struction  is  under- 
way in  the  West  Coast  yards. 

The  Postmaster  General  quite 
recently  called  for  bids  to  carry 
mail  on  twelve  additional  mail 
routes  which,  if  awarded,  will 
require  the  building  of  not  less 
than  twenty-six  first-class  ves- 
sels. Additional  applications  of 
shipowners  for  mail  contracts 
which  are  now  pending,  if  acted 
upon  favorably  by  the  Postmas- 
ter General,  will  require  the 
building  of  still  more  vessels. 
The.se  together  with  current  de- 
mands for  tankers  and  such 
other  vessels  not  dependent 
upon  government  aid  for  their 
construction  as  will  follow 
from  a  normal  growth  of  ship- 
ping should  provide  a  fair 
amount  of  shipbuilding  for  the 
next  three  years. 

Cargo  Vessels 

The  real  prospect  for  future  shipbuilding,  however, 
depends  upon  the  replacement  of  the  cargo  vessels  now 
in  service  in  both  the  foreign  and  domestic  trades.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  about  fourteen  hundred  of 
such  vessels,  each  of  1000  gross  tons  or  more  and  with 
a  combined  gross  tonnage  of  about  7,800,000  or  about 
three  times  as  much  tonnage  as  was  employed  in  these 
trades  in  1913.  The  present  amount  of  tonnage,  how- 
ever, is  not  in  excess  of  our  present  or  probable  future 
requirements.  Fully  two-thirds  of  these  vessels  were 
built  for  the  Shipping  Board  during  the  World  War 
and  have  been  sold  to  private  owners  at  low  prices, 
and  they  are  now  from  ten  to  twelve  years  of  age.  The 
remainder  of  the  fleet,  which  was  always  privately 
owned,  is  considerably  older,  having  nearly  all  been 
built  prior  to  the  war.  As  the  average  life  of  a  vessel 
is  twenty  years,  it  follows  that  the  annual  replacement 
gross  tonnage  should  be  390,000  or  expressed  in  terms 
of  vessels  not  less  than  fifty  a  year,  each  of  about  7800 
gross  tons.  The  only  alternative  to  this  policy  is  one  of 
indifference  to  our  future  shipping  requirements  with 
the  inevitable  result  of  a  decline  to  the  lamentable 
position  in  which  we  found  ourselves  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  World  War. 

Our  domestic  and  our  foreign  water-borne  trade  are 
about  equally  divided.  The  coastwise  trade  is  protected 
from  foreign  competition  by  appropriate  legislation  and 
all  new  vessels  in  this  service  are  required  to  be  built 
in  American  shipyards.  The  replacement  of  these  ves- 
sels is,  therefore,  purely  a  business  proposition.  If  the 
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coastwise    trade    can    be    maintained    on    a    profitable 
basis  the  replacement  of  its  vessels  seems  assured. 

The  construction  of  vessels  in  domestic  shipyards  to 
replace  the  old  vessels  now  engaged  in  the  foreign 
trade  presents  a  serious  problem,  however,  as  they  will 
be  in  competition  with  foreign  built  vessels,  and  inas- 
much as  they  will  cost  about  fifty  per  cent,  more  than 
vessels  built  in  foreign  shipyards,  it  follows  that  their 
fixed  annual  operating  charges  for  interest  on  invest- 
ment, insurance,  and  depreciation  which  constitute 
about  eighty  per  cent,  of  their  total  fixed  charges  will 
impose  a  severe  handicap  to  the  operation  of  an  Amer- 
ican vessel  in  competition  with  a  foreign  vessel.  This 
higher  construction  cost  is  almost  wholly  caused  by  the 
high  standard  of  living — higher  in  the  United  States 
than  in  any  foreign  country  and  the  greater  wages 
required  by  workmen  to  conform  to  such  standard.  This 
handicap  must  be  overcome  through  some  form  of  gov- 
ernment aid.  The  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1928  pro- 
vides aid  for  vessels  engaged  in  the  carriage  of  mail, 
but  it  does  not  provide  similar  aid  to  strictly  cargo  ves- 
sels which  constitute  the  greater  part  of  our  present 
seagoing  fleet  and  which  are  necessary  for  a  well 
balanced  merchant  marine. 

In  view  of  the  aid  rendered  by  acts  of  Congress  to 
mail  carrying  vessels  engaged  in  our  foreign  trade,  it 
is  believed  that  Congress  will  also  provide  sufficient 
aid  to  cargo  vessels  to  enable  them  to  successfully  com- 
pete with  foreign  built  cargo  vessels  in  this  trade. 

If  the  United  States  is  to  maintain  its  present  posi- 
tion in  water-borne  trade,  the  building  of  fifty  vessels 
a  year  of  approximately  7800  gross  tons  each,  or  of  an 
equivalent  volume  of  tonnage,  is  the  probable  future 
demand  upon  American  shipyards.  It  is  important  that 
this  replacement  begin  at  an  early  date  so  as  to  main- 
tain at  least  the  volume  of  shipbuilding  now  in  progress 
and  the  employment  of  a  normal  number  of  workmen 
because  it  is  only  by  a  continuity  of  employment  that 
low  costs  of  construction  can  be  maintained. 
Spread  of  Benefits 

Shipbuilding,  directly  and  indirectly,  creates  a  de- 
mand upon  substantially  all  industries  in  the  United 
States  as  it  is  dependent  upon  them  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  materials  and  equipment  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  ships  and  for  their  operation  and  main- 
tenance when  in  service.  About  eighty  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  cost  of  a  ship  is  labor,  of  which  only  one-half 
is  expended  within  the  shipyard,  the  other  half  is  ex- 
pended in  the  manufacture  of  materials  and  equipment 
and  in  their  transportation. 

Fifty  modern  cargo  vessels  a  year  each  of  about 
7800  tons  gross  will  cost  not  less  than  $75,000,000  and 
will  provide  employment  within  the  shipyards  for 
about  25,000  men  and  for  about  an  equal  number 
Df  men  well  distributed  throughout  the  United  States 
in  making  material  and  equipment.  Entirely  aside 
from  the  first  cost  of  construction  a  further  expen- 
diture of  about  three-quarters  of  such  cost  is  required 
during  the  twenty-year  life  of  a  vessel  for  periodic 
dockings,  inspection,  painting,  repairs  due  to  ordinary 
wear  and  tear  or  to  casualty  and  alterations  due  to 
obsolescence. 

For  more  than  fifty  years  the  people  of  this  country 
have  been  dreaming  of  a  merchant  marine  built  in  do- 
mestic shipyards  and  owned  and  operated  by  citizens  of 
the  United  States — a  merchant  marine  that  would  re- 
lieve them  of  their  dependency  on  foreign  vessels  and 
that  would  promote  the  sale  of  their  products  in  all  of 
the  markets  of  the  world — one  that  would  establish  for 


the  United  States  in  the  world  of  commerce  a  position 
commensurate  with  its  financial  standing  and  its  manu- 
facturing resources.  The  United  States  has  now  a  secure 
basis  on  which  such  a  merchant  marine  can  be  estab- 
lished, developed,  and  maintained  provided  the  people 
continue  their  interest  in  the  welfare  of  this  national 
asset  and  support  it  by  their  patronage.  The  shipyards 
of  the  United  States  are  ready  and  able  to  play  their 
part  in  bringing  about  this  desirable  result. 


(Continued  from  Page  99) 

Engine  Room  Auxiliaries 

The  two  main  engine  fuel  booster  pumps  are  of  the 
Watson-Stillman  vertical  2-plunger  type  to  work 
against  4000  pounds  per  square  inch,  driven  by  2- 
horsepower  motors.  There  are  two  main  vertical  3-stage 
Worthington  air  compressors  of  150  cubic  feet  per 
minute  capacity  to  operate  against  a  head  of  600 
pounds  per  square  inch,  each  direct-connected  to  a  65- 
horsepower   motor. 

The  ballast  and  bilge  pump  is  a  2-throw,  12  by  12- 
inch  Bethlehem-Weir  reciprocator  with  a  capacity  of 
1400  gallons  per  minute,  driven  by  a  50-horsepower 
motor.  All  the  rest  of  the  engine  room  pumps  are 
Worthington,  centrifugal  or  rotary,  the  drive  being 
Westinghouse  semi-enclosed,  drip-proof,  self-ventilated 
motors. 

Navigating  Equipment 

A  Lord  Kelvin  standard  magnetic  compass  is  fitted 
in  the  wheel  house  in  addition  to  a  9-inch  Ritchie  com- 
pass in  the  wheel  house  and  a  7-inch  Ritchie  aft.  A 
Sperry  gyro-compass  with  three  repeaters,  a  two-unit 
Sperry  automatic  gyro-helmsman,  a  Sperry  course 
recorder,  a  Sperry  helm  angle  indicator,  and  a  Sperry 
searchlight  all  assist  in  making  navigation  safe  and 
efficient. 

Cory  engine  telegraphs  and  telephones  insure  ade- 
quate communication  between  bridge  and  engine  room. 

Safe  navigation  in  fog  is  assured  by  a  Radiomarine 
Corporation  radio  direction  finder; and  a  Fathometer  of 
the  usual  commercial  type  for  indicating  and  recording 
rapid  soundings  in  a  range  between  3  and  130  fathoms 
insures,  so  far  as  is  humanly  possible,  against  strand- 
ings.  The  radio  telegraph  apparatus  furnished  by  the 
Radiomarine  Corporation  of  America  is  designed  for 
reliable  service  at  ranges  up  to  1000  miles.  Current 
for  the  radio  apparatus  is  supplied  through  a  motor 
generator  supplemented  by  a  Titan  battery. 

Boat  equipment  consists  of  three  24-inch  Welin 
metallic  lifeboats,  one  26-foot  motorboat  capable  in 
emergency  of  towing  the  other  three,  and  one  16-foot 
workboat,  all  mounted  on  Welin  mechanical  davits. 

Seventy-five  Lux  cylinders  and  a  Rich  cabinet  with 
16  smoke  detection  lines  protect  the  cargo  holds,  bag- 
gage rooms,  and  paint  locker  against  fire  damage;  and 
the  passenger  accommodations  and  crew  quarters  are 
completely  protected  by  the  Derby  fire  detection  sys- 
tem. A  number  of  Lux  hand  extinguishers  are  installed 
in  the  engine  room.  This  equipment  was  furnished  by 
Walter  Kidde  &  Co. 

On  her  builders  trials,  the  City  of  New  York  easily 
made  13^  2  knots  light  on  80  revolutions  per  minute 
propeller  speed.  Since  the  engines  develop  full  power 
at  100  revolutions  a  minute  and  14  knots  is  the  full 
power  guarantee,  both  builders  and  owners  were  satis- 
fied with  this  performance,  it  being  thought  unwise 
to  run  new  machinery  at  full  power. 
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Prime  Beef  Stew  For  Honolulu 

Short  Account  of  the  Interesting  Methods  Used  by  the  Inter-Island  Steam 

Navigation  Company  in  Transporting  Live  Cattle 

From  the  Outlying  Island  Ranches 

By  Andrew  Farrell. 


H 


■ONOLULU    the    capital    and 
metropolis  of  Hawaii,  is  situ- 

-ated  on  the  island  of  Oahu. 
The  city  and  its  surrounding  vil- 
lages and  plantation  camps  contain 
approximately  one-third  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  archipelago,  and  cer- 
tainly contain  far  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  Caucasians;  that  is  to 
say  the  beef-eaters.  Oahu,  on  the 
other  hand,  produces  very  little  beef, 
since  the  island  is  given  over  large- 
ly to  sugar  and  pineapples,  both 
more  profitable  than  are  cattle; 
and  much  of  the  waste  land  is  de- 
voted to  forest  reserves,  in  which 
cattle  are  decidedly  unwelcome. 
Consequently  Honolulu  receives 
most  of  its  beef  from  the  other  is- 
lands, and  especially  from  Maui 
and  Hawaii. 

Most  of  this  beef,  again,  is  ship- 
ped on  the  hoof;  and  peculiar  prob- 
lems of  transportation  have  been 
met  and  solved.  The  principal 
ranches  of  the  islands  are  at  rela- 
tively high  elevations,  on  the  slopes 
of  mountains,  where  neither  sugar 
nor  pineapples  can  be  grown,  either 
because  of  the  altitude,  or  aridity, 
or  the  sterility  of  the  soil.  The  very 
conditions  that  have  brought  cattle 
ranches  into  being  have  prevented 
the  formation  of  harbors,  for  in 
Hawaii,  as  elsewhere,  streams  make 
harbors,  and  the  cattle  country  in 
general  is  dry  and  of  recent  forma- 
tion, geologically  speaking.  Live 
cattle,  therefore,  must  be  towed  to 
vessels  lying  at  anchor  in  road- 
steads and  hoisted  aboard  in  slings. 
This  is  the  method  pursued  at  the 
little  island  of  Niihau,  which  lies 
to  the  northwest  of  Honolulu;  it  is 
pursued  almost  everywhere  on  the 
large  island  of  Hawaii,  which  has 
only  one  port  at  which  a  vessel  can 
go  alongside  a  wharf;  that  is,  Hilo. 

For  forty  years  or  more  the  Inter-Island  Steam  Navi- 
gation Company  of  Honolulu  has  been  transporting 
live  cattle  to  Honolulu;  but  the  business,  an  exceeding- 
ly picturesque  business,  has  gone  unsung.  Few  resi- 
dents of  the  islands  know  much  about  it,  if  they  have 
even  heard  of  it;  and  it  is  a  closed  book  to  shipping 
men  generally.  The  methods  employed  today  are  sub- 
stantially those  in  use  at  the  beginning,  with  modifi- 
cations designed  to  prevent  or  decrease  injury  to  the 
animals,  until  the  system  today,  in  view  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, may  be  described  as  quite  efficient.  It  will 
persist  until  the  ranchers  of  Western  Hawaii  decide  to 
butcher  their  cattle  at  home  and  ship  the  chilled  car- 


.\  mule  and  a  steer  up  in  the  air. 


casses;   and  that  time   is  probably 
remote. 

In  1929  the  Inter-Island  received 
from  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding 
Corporation,  San  Francisco  plant, 
the  new  steamship  Humuula,  es- 
pecially designed  for  the  cattle 
trade.  The  vessel  is  218  feet  in 
length  over  all;  38  broad;  17  deep; 
she  has  a  draft  of  14  feet  and  the 
comparativel.v  high  speed  of  13 
knots.  Her  engine  is  a  2000-horse- 
power  Westinghouse  geared  tur- 
bine, like  the  twin  installations  in 
the  passenger  steamers  Waialeale 
and  Hualalai,  also  built  by  Bethle- 
hem; so  that  the  Inter-Island  now 
has  five  Westinghouse  engines  in 
service.  The  Humuula  carries  a 
large  crew,  of  forty-two  all  told ; 
and  no  less  than  twenty-five  are 
deck  hands,  perhaps  more  accurate- 
ly described  as  water  dogs,  for  it  is 
they  who  load  the  cattle.  Twice  a 
week  the  Humuula  steams  from 
Honolulu  to  leeward  Hawaii,  and 
two  days  afterward  returns  from 
each  voyage  with  about  100  cattle. 
In  a  year,  therefore,  she  will  trans- 
port approximately  10,000  head  of 
steers,  cows,  and  bulls,  and  about 
1000  sheep  besides.  Her  maximum 
capacity  is  140  beeves;  the  animals 
are  carried  on  deck,  in  a  deep  well 
between  a  high  forecastle  and  the 
passenger  quarters,  which  are  set 
so  far  aft  that  the  vessel  has  much 
the  appearance  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
steam  schooner.  In  this  well  there 
are  four  pens  on  each  side,  and  one 
amidships — nine  in  all.  In  addition 
to  the  quadrupeds, the  Humuula  can 
carry  sixty-five  bipeds  in  the  cabin 
and  fifty-four  in  the  steerage. 

On  the  particular  voyage  now  be- 
ing described,  the  Humuula  will 
load  at  Kawaihae,  on  the  western 
coast  of  Hawaii.  All  the  cattle,  ninet.v-nine  young  cows, 
are  from  the  Parker  Ranch,  a  remarkable  property  of 
about  400,000  acres  and  25,000  head,  mostly  Herefords. 
The  animals  have  been  driven  down  from  the  uplands 
and  are  now  in  a  series  of  corrals.  In  the  last,  which  is 
only  fifteen  or  twenty  yards  from  tidewater,  are  eight 
animals  and  almost  as  many  cowboys.  A  cowboy  lassos 
an,  animal;  the  seaward  gate  is  opened;  urged  on  from 
behind,  or  roped  on  the  hind  quarters  as  well,  if  it 
proves  unusually  recalcitrant,  the  beef  is  hustled  at  a 
sharp  trot  into  the  water  and  to  a  boat  lying  ten  yards 
or  so  from  the  beach.  Naturally  the  cowboy  and  his 
horse,  as  well  as  the  beef,  get  a  thorough  drenching. 
The  sailors  in  the  boat  slip  a  noose  over  the  animal's 
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horns;  the  lasso  is  removed;  the  rope  holding  the  ani- 
mal is  tied  to  a  longitudinal  beam  in  the  center  of  the 
boat,  and  the  animal's  head  is  thus  held  firmly  against 
the  side.  When  the  corral  is  empty,  and  eight  beeves 
have  been  lashed  to  the  boat,  a  gasoline  launch  tows 
the  craft  and  its  freight  to  the  steamer,  which  is  lying 
two  hundred  yards  offshore,  anchored  by  the  head  and 
moored  by  the  stern  to  a  buoy. 

Once  the  boat  is  alongside  the  Humuula,  the  boat- 
men become  very  busy.  A  light  line  weighted  with  chain 
is  run  under  the  beef's  belly;  this  line  is  used  to  get  a 
sling  about  the  animal,  preparatory  to  hoisting  it  a- 
board.  The  sling  is  of  rope,  with  two  round  pieces  of 
wood,  padded  at  the  ends,  holding  the  animal  at  the 
sides;  one  loop  of  the  sling  is  passed  through  the  other; 
a  hook  is  attached;  a  winch  heaves  away;  and  up  sails 
the  beef,  giving  the  boatmen  a  shower  of  salt  water. 
However  much  the  animals  may  have  struggled  at  the 
corral  and  in  the  water,  they  manifest  a  singular  quiet- 
ude during  the  ascent;  mild  bovine  surprise  glows  in 
their  eyes  at  the  extraordinary  disappearance  of  earth 
and  water  from  beneath  their  feet,  and  surprisingly 
few  struggle  in  the  air.  Over  the  high  and  protecting 
bulwarks  they  go,  and  down  into  the  pens.  Some  agile 
deck  hand,  perched  on  the  bulwarks,  releases  the  sling 
and  ties  the  animal  with  the  rope  about  the  horns, 
which  has  been  left  dangling,  to  a  hitching  beam.  Not 
yet,  however,  is  the  job  complete:  a  lighter  line  is  run 
through  the  rope  and  is  made  fast;  when  the  animal 
tugs  at  its  moorings,  the  light  line  prevents  the  heavy 
one  from  pulling  tight  around  the  horns.  So  the  beeves 
are  put  aboard,  facing  outward,  close  packed,  side  to 
side,  since  one  braces  another  on  the  voyage  to  Hono- 
lulu; and  at  length  a  hundred  are  loaded  in  two  hours. 

Animals  are,  of  course,  bruised;  that  is  inevitable. 
The  Inter-Island  applies  itself  assiduously  to  diminish- 
ing the  injury  to  cattle.  Such  hurts  are  disclosed  only 
when  the  hide  is  removed  after  slaughtering  in  Hono- 
lulu; so  far  as  the  loading  is  concerned,  so  far  as  sup- 
erficial injuries  are  concerned,  I  saw  only  one:  a  cow 
hurt  a  horn  in  her  struggles,  and  bled  a  bit.  By  and 
large,  the  cowboys  and  boatmen  showed  a  marked  dex- 
terity: I  shall  not  forget  the  deftness  of  a  winchman 
who  placed  a  cow  into  a  space  where  only  a  sheet  of 
paper  should  have  gone;  and  no  one  seemed  to  regard 
the  incident  as  remarkable. 

So  the  Humuula  steams  for  Honolulu,  a  voyage  of 
twelve  hours.  Her  passage  for  the  most  part  is  in  the 
lee  of  different  islands,  except  in  the  crossings  from 
Hawaii  to  Maui  and  from  Molokai  to  Oahu ;  and  range 
cattle  should  suffer  little.  They  are  sprayed  with  water 
after  being  loaded;  and  although  they  are  not  fed  on 
the  passage,  they  are  only  twelve  hours  or  so  afloat. 
Abundant  cleats  are  provided,  transverse  and  longi- 
tudinal, for  their  feet;  and  they  seemed,  on  my  voy- 
age at  least,  to  ride  well.  This  is,  obviously,  no  ideal 
way  of  shipping  cattle;  in  the  circumstances,  however, 
the  graziers  and  the  Inter-Island  are  doing  a  good  job; 
and  no  great  improvement  is  probable,  or  even  possible, 
so  long  as  cattle  are  shipped  on  the  hoof.  It  should  be 
unnecessary  for  me  to  say  that  there  is  no  sign  of  bru- 
tality— unnecessary,  because  the  boatmen  are  Hawaii- 
ans,  as  the  cowboys  are  largely;  and  no  kindlier  race 
of  people  is  to  be  found  on  earth. 

Fortunately  the  sea  at  Kawaihae  is  usually  smooth: 
the  port  is  in  a  bight:  to  the  south  is  Hualalai,  8200 
feet  in  height;  to  the  north  is  Kohala;  inland  arise  the 
massive  bulks  of  Mauna  Kea  and  Mauna  Loa,  which 
turn   aside   the   prevailing   easterly   trade   winds;   and 
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The  steamship  Hawaii   loading  cattle   at  Kiholo,   Island   of  Hawaii. 

The  upper  picture  shows  cowboys  running  a  steer  out  to  the  siu-f 

boat.   Lower   picture   shows   boat   with   eight   head   of   cattle   lashed 

alongside  ready  to  run  them  out  to  the  steamer. 


generally  only  land  and  sea  breezes  breathe.  But  the 
serenity  is  not  universal.  At  South  Point,  the  south- 
erly end  of  Hawaii,  cattle  must  be  jumped  from  chutes 
into  the  water — the  only  practicable  method  of  launch- 
ing them  on  a  riotous  coast,  where  the  trade  winds  kick 
up  a  neat  little  sea. 

Prior  to  the  construction  of  the  Humuula,  cattle  were 
carried  by  the  steamship  Hawaii  and  still  older  vessels. 

A  round  voyage  on  the  Humuula  may  be  commended 
to  the  globe-trotter  who  has  grown  weary  of  sophisti- 
cated Honolulu.  Or  if  he  wishes  to  tarry  in  Kona,  he 
will  find  a  comfortable  hotel  at  Kailua  in  the  Kona 
Inn,  recently  built  by  the  Inter-Island,  which  is  so 
popular  that  a  large  addition  has  been  made.  On  the 
way  to  Kona  there  is  a  call  at  Lanai,  the  pineapple 
island,  with  a  view  of  black  and  stark  and  lofty  cliffs; 
a  call  at  Mala,  Maui;  another  at  Mahukona,  in  Kohala, 
Hawaii;  another  at  Kailua,  in  Kona,  the  coffee  country, 
where  cattle  also  are  loaded — in  Kona,  a  land  of  coffee, 
and  cattle,  and  kings,  for  it  is  redolent  of  old  Hawaiian 
royalty,  now  vanished.  The  voyage  is  in  the  shadow  of 
great  mountains:  Haleakala,  a  noble  dome  of  10,000 
feet;  and  Hualalai  and  Mauna  Loa  and  Mauna  Kea  and 
the  jumbled  peaks  of  Kohala.  Vast  flows  of  congealed 
lava  sprawl  across  the  landscape;  shadow-casting 
clouds  come  and  go;  in  the  winter  the  summit  of  Mauna 
Loa  is  powdered  with  snow,  a  singular  phenomenon  in 
the  tropics;  and  the  snowy  peaks  of  Mauna  Kea  gleam 
ruddv  in  the  sunset.    Here  is  the  true  Hawaii. 
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New  Coast  Giiard  Ciitters 


General  Engineering  &  Drydock 
Four  Turbo-Electric  Steel 


of  Oakland,  California,  Building 
for  United  States  Coast  Guard 


By  Captain  R.  B.  Adams, 
Engineering  Chief,  U.S.  Coast  Guard 


THE  Coast  Guard  cutters,  It- 
asca, Sebago,  Saranac,  and 
No.  53,  yet  to  be  named,  are 
now  being  constructed  at  the  yards 
of  the  General  Engineering  &  Dry 
Dock  Company  at  Oakland,  Califor- 
nia. These  vessels  are  similar,  as 
far  as  the  hull  is  concerned,  to  the 
five  cutters  of  the  Chelan  class  re- 
cently built  by  the  Bethlehem  Ship- 
building Corporation,  Ltd.,  at  its 
Fore  River  Plant;  but  some 
changes  have  been  made  in  the 
machinery  installation.  The  vessels 
are  250  feet  long  with  a  42-foot 
beam,  16-foot  draft,  and  a  displace- 
ment of  about  1800  tons.  A  single 
mast  placed  between  the  pilot  house 
and  the  smoke  stack  gives  a  clear 
arc  of  fire  for  the  three  5-inch  guns 
and  allows  a  clear  deck  aft  for 
transportation  and  operation  of 
planes  in  case  of  necessity.  The 
Chelan  class  cutters  exceeded  17 
knots  on  their  trial  trips,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
new  cutters  will  equal  this  speed. 

The  propelling  machinery  is  the  standard  Coast 
Guard  turbo-electric  drive  of  the  synchronous  motor 
type  designed  and  constructed  by  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  and  IVIanufacturing  Company.  This  type  of 
electric  drive  was  conceived  by  the  Coast  Guard  and 
developed  in  conjunction  with  the  General  Electric 
Company  and  was  first  installed  in  the  Modoc  class. 
This  was  the  first  synchi-onous  motor  drive  developed 
for  marine  propulsion.  The  Modoc  has  cruised  ap- 
proximately 180,000  miles  since  being  commissioned, 
has  been  a  satisfactory  vessel  in  every  respect,  and  the 
cost  of  upkeep  of  the  propelling  machinery  has  been 
negligible. 

The  main  turbine  generator  set  for  the  new  cutters 
consists  of  aWestinghouse  impulse  reaction  turbine  suit- 
able for  operation  with  260  pounds  of  steam  and  175 
degrees  Fahrenheit  superheat,  with  28I2  inches  of 
vacuum,  driving  a  3-phase,  60-cycle,  2-pole  generator 
through  a  solid  coupling.  The  turbine  at  its  inlet  end 
is  supported  by  a  pedestal  which  will  also  ac- 
commodate an  oil  governor  impeller  and  the  thrust 
bearing.  At  the  exhaust  end  the  supporting  feet 
are  cast  integral  with  the  cylinder  base.  No  bed 
plate  is  used  under  either  turbine  of  generator,  each 
part  resting  on  the  foundation  built  up  from  the  hull. 
Axial  expansion  is  taken  up  by  the  deflection  in  the 
web  of  an  I-beam  forming  part  of  this  foundation.  With 
one  solid  forging  of  annealed  carbon  steel  machined 
over  its  entire  surface,  the  rotor  is  designed  to  receive 
two  rows  of  impulse  blading  and  22  rows  of  reaction 
blading  of  stainless  steel,  monel  metal  being  used  for 
the  stationary  blades.  An  automatic  type  steam  chest 
accommodates   four  groups   of  nozzles  each   having   a 


The  United  States  Coast  Guard  ciittcr  Chelan,  with  which  the  cutters  now  building  at  the 
General  Engineering  Si.  Drydock  Company  will  be  identical  in  external  appearance. 

separate  valve ;  and  these  valves  are  operated  by  the 
governor  mechanism  which  controls  the  turbine  speed. 
This  governor,  of  the  oil  impeller  type,  is  mounted  on 
the  turbine  rotor,  and  oil  is  supplied  to  its  suction  side 
at  approximately  20  pounds  pressure  from  a  separate 
motor-driven  oil  pump. 

The  turbine  is  fitted  with  two  throttle  valve  trip 
mechanisms,  one  automatically  shutting  down  the  tur- 
bine if  the  bearing  oil  pressure  becomes  too  low,  the 
other  if  the  turbine  speed  reaches  10  per  cent,  above 
normal.  The  overspeed  governor  is  provided  with  a 
safety  device  for  closing  the  throttle  valve  in  case  of 
excess  axial  travel  of  the  rotor.  The  specifications 
covering  these  turbines  provide  for  a  clearance  indi- 
cator operative  when  the  turbine  is  at  rest  or  in  mo- 
tion; an  electric  tachometer  to  indicate  the  revolutions 
per  minute;  oil  pressure  gauges,  sight  discharge 
gauges,  and  thermometers  on  each  bearing;  and  two 
bleeder  connections  cast  on  the  turbine  casing  to  ex- 
tract steam  for  heating  feed  water,  located  on  such 
belts  as  will  afford  ten  pounds  pressure  at  full  speed 
and  at  three-quarters  speed  respectively  when  bleed- 
ing approximately  3000  pounds  of  steam  per  hour. 

The  main  condenser  will  be  of  the  surface,  two-pass 
type,  having  approximately  3600  square  feet  of  cooling 
surface,  or  sufficient  to  handle  exhaust  steam  when 
the  cooling  water  is  70  degrees  Fahrenheit  and  back 
pressure  at  turbine  trunk  IH  inches.  Tubes  are  5/8 
inch  outside  diameter,  0.049  inch  thick,  admiralty  metal. 
Tube  sheets  are  of  rolled  navy  brass  1-1/8  inches 
thick  and  will  be  parallel  but  drilled  at  an  angle  to 
provide  for  tubes  curved  in  the  horizontal  plane  to 
such  radius  as  to  give  approximately  2]'2  inches  dif- 
ference at  the  center  of  the  chord  to  the  arc  of  center 
line  of  the  tube.  Tubes  are  expanded  into  tube  sheets 
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at  both  ends.  Baffle  plates  conforming  to  the  curvature 
of  the  tubes  are  fitted  on  each  side  of  the  tube  nest. 

The  main  generator  is  of  the  revolving  field  type 
with  an  output  of  2600  kilowatts  at  3600  revolutions 
per  minute,  2300  volts.  The  manufacturers  guarantee 
this  rating  will  be  carried  continuously  without  ex- 
ceeding a  temperature  rise  of  85  degrees  Centigrade 
on  the  rotor  and  60  degrees  Centigrade  on  the  stator, 
based  on  40  degrees  Centigrade  ambient  air  tempera- 
ture. Temperature  coils  are  imbedded  in  the  stator  coils 
and  connected  to  an  indicating  device  to  indicate  coil 
temperatures. 

The  propulsion  motor  is  of  the  revolving  field,  salient 
pole,  synchronous  type,  the  rating  being  3220-horse- 
power,  3  phase,  60-c.vcles,  44  poles,  163.5  revolutions 
per  minute,  2300  volts.  This  motor  is  guaranteed  to 
carry  its  load  without  exceeding  50  degrees  Centigrade 
rise  on  the  rotor  or  stator  under  ordinary  conditions. 
Motor  equipment  includes  temperature  indicators  lo- 
cated in  the  stator  windings  and  provided  with  electric 
heaters  for  drying  out  when  the  motor  is  not  in  use. 
Ventilation  for  this  motor  will  be  obtained  by  an  alter- 
nating current  motor  driven  exhaust  fan  of  the  West- 
inghouse  propeller  type.  This  ventilating  set  is  in- 
stalled within  the  duct  from  the  motor  and  this  duct 
is  designed  on  the  principle  of  a  converging  diverging 
nozzle  with  vanes  to  provide  for  the  proper  discharge 
of  air  from  the  fan. 

Line  shaft  12  inches  in  diameter,  the  propeller  shaft 
13  inches.  The  thrust  bearing  is  a  Kingsbury.  3-shoe, 
25-inch,  Style  H.  SS.  bearing.  The  propeller  will  be  a 
manganese  bronze,  right-handed,  four-bladed,  solid 
wheel,  11  feet  9  inches  in  diameter,  11  feet  6  inch  pitch, 
with  a  rake  aft  of  18  inches.  Its  other  characteristics 
are  projected  area  43.34  square  feet;  developed  area 
49.50  square  feet;  and  disc  area  108.4  square  feet. 

The  control  for  the  propelling  equipment  is  arranged 
in  a  unit  group.  There  are  three  levers  for  speed  con- 
trol, direction  of  motor  rotation,  and  excitation,  all 
suitably  interlocked  to  prevent  improper  operation. 
These  levers  are  mounted  in  front  of  the  control  panel 
on  which  are  mounted  instruments  indicating  the 
speeds  of  generator  and  motor  and  the  existing  elec- 
trical conditions.  The  control  provides  that  the  propel- 
ler may  be  operated  continuously  at  any  speed  from  45 
to  163.5  revolutions  per  minute. 

Electric  current  for  auxiliary  power,  excitation,  and 


lighting   is  furnished   by  four  generating   sets;   three 
turbine    driven    and    one    driven    by    an    alternating 
current  induction  motor.  Two  of  these  sets  are  of  the 
3-unit  type  consisting  of  a  turbine,  gear,  direct-current 
3-wire  generator,  and  an  alternating-current  generator 
all  mounted  on  the  same  bed.  The  turbine  is  the  West- 
inghouse  type  5HNC  6600  revolutions  per  minute,  op- 
erated under  250  pounds  gauge  pressure,  175  degrees 
superheat,  and  designed  to  carry  half  load  when  ex- 
hausting to  the   atmosphere.   The   direct-current   gen- 
erator is  rated  240/120  volts,  1200  revolutions  per  min- 
ute and  is  shunt  wound.  This  generator  supplies  cur- 
rent  only   for   excitation    to   the   generator   and   main 
motor.  The  alternating  current  generator  is  rated  ISTVz 
kva.,  240  volts,  80  per  cent,  power  factor,  1200  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  3  phase,  60  cycles,  and  supplies  all 
current  for  motor  driven  auxiliaries  and  for  lighting. 
There  are  no  direct-current  motors  on  these  vessels  and 
all    lights    except    searchlights    will    have    alternating 
current.  These  3-unit  sets  differ  from  the  sets  on  the 
Chelan  where  there  are  both  direct-current  and  alter- 
nating-current motor  driven  auxiliaries  and  the  light- 
ing is  direct-current.  On  that  class  we  have  a  turbine, 
gear,  alternating  current  motor  generator,  and  a  direct- 
current   generator.   When   maneuvering,    or   when   the 
main  generator  frequency  is  below  40  cycles,  the  tur- 
bine carried  the  load,  but  the  alternating-current  mo- 
tor generator  can  be  synchronized  with  the  main  gen- 
erator when  the  frequency  is  above  40  cycles,  the  tur- 
bine cut  out  by  an  oil  governor  that  closes  the  throttle 
valve,  and  the  main  generating  set  made  to  carry  the 
entire  electrical  load  of  the  ship.  This  hookup  is  more 
economical  than  the  arrangement  on  the  Itasca  as  the 
main   turbine   water   rate    is   around   9.25   pounds   per 
horsepower  while  the  turbine  driving  the  auxiliary  3- 
unit  set  is  rated  at  26.5  pounds.  The  only  objection  to 
the  Chelan  arrangement  is  the  automatic  devices  that 
must  function  when  the  auxiliary  motor  generator  is 
synchronized.  For  port  use  on  the  Itasca  class  there 
is  installed  a  geared  turbine  driving  a  62i2-kva.,  240- 
volt,  3-phase,  60-cycle  alternating-current  generator  at 
1200  revolutions  per  minute  and  its  exciter.  A  motor 
generator  set  used  for  furnishing  direct  current  for  the 
arc  searchlights  consists  of  a  25-horsepower,  alternat- 
ing-current, drip-proof  motor  directly  connected  to  a 
50/120-volt  shunt  wound  direct  current  generator.  This 
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Above,   the   Westinghouse   turbo-electric   generating   set   as   inst.illod    on    the   Coast   Guard 
cutter  Itasca.   At   right,   the  Westinghouse  synchronous  type    3220  shaft   horsepower  pro- 
pulsion motor. 
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A  Short  Story  of  the  Colorful  Career  of  One  of  the  Oldest  Ports 
On  San  Francisco  Bay 


By  A.  W.  Dickie 


T  the  southern  end  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  about 
40  miles  by  water  from  the  center  of  San  Fran- 
-cisco's  waterfront,  down  where  the  Guadaloupe 
and  the  Coyote  Creeks  form  tidal  estuaries  in  the  flat 
marsh  lands,  there  lies  a  sleepy  huddle  of  buildings — 
a  cannery,  a  warehouse  or  two  with  shaky  old  wooden 
pile  wharfs,  a  few  houses — the  old  port  of  Alviso.  This 
village  lies  at  the  juncture  of  three  county  highways 
and  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  nuisance  by  Califor- 
nia motorists  who  travel  those  roads  because  of  the 
awkward  twist  in  its  main  street.  Recently,  however, 
there  has  come  a  stirring  of  new  life  in  this  old  town 
and  a  reviving  of  memories  of  the  days  long  gone  when 
Alviso  had  a  greater  marine  trade  than  old  Yerba 
Buena  (San  Francisco). 

Knowing  the  interest  of  many  old  timers  in  this  mat- 
ter, and  hoping  to  intrigue  some  of  the  youngsters,  we 
have  dug  into  the  records  of  Santa  Clara  County  and 
have  found  a  mass  of  historical  and  economic  data 
from  which  we  cull  this  fragmentary  history  of  Alviso 
as  a  port: 

In  1777  the  Franciscan  Friars,  under  the  leadership 
of  Father  Pena  and  the  urgings  of  Governor  Bucareli, 
founded  Mission  Santa  Clara  de  Asis  on  the  present 
site  of  Alviso,  California.  This  site  was  chosen  by  the 
Fathers  because  it  was  a  center  for  the  Indians  of  the 
Valley  de  San  Bernardino,  who  called  it  So-uo-is-u-ka, 
meaning  Laurel  Trees — because  of  ease  of  communica- 
tion with  Yerba  Buena  (or  San  Francisco) — because 
of  the  abundance  of  fine  salmon  trout  in  the  estuaries 
of  the  Coyote  and  the  Guadaloupe. 

By  1779  the  Mission  had  been  flooded  twice,  and  in 
1780  it  was  moved  to  a  new  site  about  eight  miles  away 
at  the  present  location  of  the  Southern  Pacific  depot 
at  Santa  Clara.  Destroyed  by  earthquake  the  Mission 
was  rebuilt  on  its  present  site  in  1815.  After  the  re- 
moval of  the  Mission  the  original  location  was  known 
as  Embarcadero  de  Santa  Clara  de  Asis  and  this  name 
clung  to  the  place  until  the  arrival  of  Ignacio  Alviso 


A  San  Frnncisco  Bay  scow  schooner  with  a  load  of 
baled  hay  in  the  Seventies  of  the  last  century. 

who  had  come  to  California  in  1775  with  the  Anza  Ex- 
pedition and  in  1840  had  moved  to  the  Embarcadero  de 
Santa  Clara  on  being  granted  several  hundred  acres 
there  known  as  the  Rancho  de  Rincon  de  los  Esteros. 

During  the  time  of  the  Missions,  that  is  until  1835 
or  1840,  the  chief  articles  of  export  from  California 
were  hides,  tallow,  grain,  and  vegetables.  The  income 
of  the  Missions  of  California  fi-om  these  sources  in 
1830,  when  they  were  at  the  height  of  their  career,  was 
close  to  three  million  dollars.  Mission  Santa  Clara  de 
Asis  was  rated  the  second  most  wealthy  establishment 
of  the  Church  in  California;  and  San  Diego  was  the 
first.  The  share  of  Santa  Clara  in  this  trade  was  close 
to  $500,000  in  1830.  In  the  trading  that  went  on  between 
the  Yankee  ship  captains  and  the  Dons  of  California, 
one  hide  was  worth  $1.50  in  cash  or  $2  in  barter.  Tal- 


A  SOUTH  BAY  STERN-WHEELER 

Many  San  Franciscans  will  remember 
with  pleasure  the  regular  steamer  service 
and  particularly  the  week-end  excursions  to 
the  old  Port  of  Alviso  in  the  days  before 
the  San  Francisco  fire.  Vessels  of  the  type 
shown  in  our  illustration  provided  in  those 
days  a  very  pleasant  all-day  excursion  in 
the  round  trip  from  the  foot  of  Jackson  or 
Howard  Streets  to  the  port  on  the  Guada- 
loupe, including  stage  connection  with 
Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  Alum  Rock  Park,  or 
Congress  Springs. 
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low  was  worth  three  cents  a  pound  in  barter.  This 
trade  from  1825  to  1835  was  in  the  hands  of  a  small 
group  of  Boston  merchants.  The  ship  captain  of  those 
days  had  to  be  a  first  class  salesman  as  well  as  a  good 
navigator.  The  only  currency  in  the  country  was  hides 
and  tallow.  The  details  of  this  trade  are  vividly  por- 
trayed in  the  following  excerpts  from  Dana's  "Two 
Years  Before  the  Mast." 

"The  next  day,  the  cargo  having  been  entered  in  due 
form,  we  began  trading.  The  trade-room  was  fitted  up 
in  the  steerage  and  furnished  out  with  the  lighter  goods 

and  with  specimens  of  the  rest  of  the  cargo;  and  M , 

a  young  man  who  had  come  out  from  Boston  with  us, 
before  the  mast,  was  taken  out  of  the  forecastle  and 
made  supercargo's  clerk.  The  agent  and  his  clerk  man- 
aged the  sales  while  we  were  busy  in  the  hold  or  in  the 
boats.  Our  cargo  was  an  assorted  one;  that  is,  it  con- 
sisted of  everything  under  the  sun.  We  had  spirits  of 
all  kinds  (sold  by  the  cask),  teas,  coffee,  tinware,  cut- 
lery, clothing  of  all  kinds,  boots  and  shoes  from  Lynn, 
calicoes  and  cottons  from  Lowell,  crepes,  silks;  also 
shawls,  scarfs,  necklaces,  jewelry,  and  combs  for  the 
ladies;  furniture;  and  in  fact  everything  that  can  be 
imagined,  from  Chinese  fire-works  to  English  cart- 
wheels; of  which  we  had  a  dozen  pairs  with  their  iron 
rims  on. 

"The  Californians  are  thriftless  people,  and  can  make 
nothing  for  themselves.  The  country  abounds  in  grapes, 
yet  they  will  buy  bad  wine  made  in  Boston,  and  brought 
by  us,  at  an  immense  price,  and  retail  it  among  them- 
selves at  a  real  (12'2  cents)  by  the  small  wine-glass. 
Their  hides,  too,  which  have  a  value  of  two  dollars  in 
money  they  give  for  something  that  costs  seventy-five 
cents  in  Boston;  and  buy  shoes  (like  as  not  made  from 
their  own  hides  and  which  have  been  carried  twice 
around  Cape  Horn)  at  three  or  four  dollars  apiece, 
and  "chicken-skin"  boots  at  fifteen  dollars.  Things  sell 
on  an  average  at  an  advance  of  nearly  three  hundred 
per  cent,  upon  Boston  prices.  This  is  partly  due  to  the 
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heavy  duties  which  the  government,  in  their  wisdom, 
with  the  intent,  no  doubt,  of  keeping  the  silver  in  the 
country,  has  laid  upon  imports  and  the  enormous  ex- 
penses of  so  long  a  voyage." 

Of  the  trade  in  San  Francisco  Bay  Dana  relates  that 
"The  Mission  of  San  Francisco  near  the  anchorage  has 
no  trade  at  all,  but  those  of  San  Jose  and  Santa  Clara, 
situated  on  large  creeks  or  rivers  which  run  into  the 
bay,  and  distant  between  fifteen  and  forty  miles  from 
the  anchorage,  do  a  greater  business  in  hides  than  any 
in  California.  Large  boats,  manned  by  Indians  and  cap- 
able of  carrying  nearly  a  thousand  hides  apiece,  are 
attached  to  the  missions  and  sent  down  to  the  vessels 
with  hides  to  bring  away  goods  in  return." 
Quicksilver  Shipment 

The  discovery  of  the  New  Almaden  quicksilver  mines 
in  1845  and  their  subsequent  development  played  a 
large  part  in  the  shipping  of  Alviso  for  many  years. 
These  mines  were  used  by  the  Indians  from  time  im- 
memorial as  a  source  of  pigment  for  painting  their 
bodies,  although  they  could  not  understand  the  result- 
ing pains  and  aches  which  came  from  being  salivated 
by  the  mercury  in  the  red  earth.  In  spite  of  this  the 
Indians  had  quite  a  large  trade  worked  up  in  this 
commodity.  In  1845,  a  Spaniard  named  Andres  Castil- 
lero  discovered  that  this  red  ore  contained  mercury, 
and  immediately  he  put  in  a  claim  to  be  granted  a  title 
to  5000  acres  of  land  around  the  workings  of  the 
Indians.  The  mines  were  named  New  Almaden  after 
the  quicksilver  mines  of  Almaden  in  the  mountains  of 
Northern  Spain.  This  discovery,  in  1845,  helped  out 
tremendously  when  gold  was  discovered  in  California 
three  years  later.  After  the  discovei^y  of  gold  the  pro- 
duction of  quicksilver  increased  enormously  and  its 
value  went  up  at  once  due  to  the  huge  demand  for  this 
commodity  at  the  mines  of  northern  California. 

In  1838  the  Mission  lands  that  had  previously  been 
farmed  by  Indians  were  secularized  by  the  Mexican 
Government  and   opened  to  settlement;   so  that  many 
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The  Port  of  Alviso  about  1870,  featuring  the  flour  mills,  passenger   steamer,   a  number   of  schooners,   and   the   four-horse   stage 
waiting  to  swiftly  convey  steamer  passengers  to  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and  Santa  Cruz. 
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settlers  began  to  follow  Alviso  and  to  work  the  rich 
lands  of  the  Santa  Clara  Valley.  The  principal  industry 
was  farming  and  the  main  crops  were  hay,  grain,  veg- 
etables, and  berries.  These  products  were  mainly  ship- 
ped by  water  through  Alviso.  By  1849  there  was  suf- 
ficient trade  developed  to  warrant  placing  a  steamer 
on  the  run  to  San  Francisco.  Before  this  there  had  been 
two  schooners  on  this  run  and  the  first  warehouse  in 
Alviso  was  built  in  1848-1849  and  it  is  recorded  that 
the  lumber  for  it  cost  $600  per  1000  feet  and  canvas 
$21  per  yard  delivered.  This  first  steamer,  the  Sacra- 
mento, was  very  slow,  taking  12  hours  for  the  trip 
from  Alviso  to  San  Francisco.  The  fare  per  passenger 
for  a  one-way  ticket  was  $35  to  Alviso  and  $10  for  the 
stage  ride  from  Alviso  to  San  Jose,  via  Santa  Clara 
and  The  Alameda.  The  entire  trip  took  fifteen  hours 
and  cost  $45.  These  high  and  fancy  prices  lasted  for 
only  a  few  years  and  were  caused  by  the  sudden  influx 
of  population  during  the  Gold  Rush  of  1849-1850. 

In  1850  the  people  of  Alviso  had  large  ideas  and  big 
ambitions.  They  decided  that  their  town  was  to  be  the 
leading  mercantile  and  industrial  city  of  the  West. 
Subdivisions  were  laid  out,  a  civic  center  and  a  plaza. 
Over  night  Alviso  was  to  become  a  large  city.  Lots  in 
the  subdivisions  were  sold  at  the  almost  unbelievable 
price  of  $600.  Hotels  were  built;  grocery  stores,  dry 
goods  stores,  and  saloons  were  opened  in  large  numbers 
in  anticipation  of  the  expected  growth. 

Plans  were  drawn  for  a  ship  canal  up  the  Guada- 
loupe  Creek  to  San  Jose,  and  everything  was  booming 
— on  paper.  In  spite  of  the  failure  of  this  boom,  the 
trade  of  the  town  grew  with  the  increasing  demand 
for  quicksilver  and  for  fresh  vegetables  through  the 
growth  of  San  Francisco  and  the  gold  towns  of  the 
Sierra  country.  In  1850  two  new  steamers.  Firefly  and 
New  Star,  were  placed  on  the  run  by  Whitmore  Broth- 
ers of  San  Francisco,  who  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  the  new  boom  city  whereby  they  were  to  build,  at 
their  own  expense  and  use  free  for  a  period  of  eighteen 
months,  a  large  warehouse  and  wharf  which  would 
afterwards  become  the  property  of  the  city.  Since  its 
charter  gave  the  city  the  right  to  levy  and  collect  a 
wharfage  and  tonnage  tax  of  sixteen  cents  per  ton,  this 
arrangement  was  quite  wise  for  an  infant  corpora- 
tion. However,  there  was  some  delay  in  starting  build- 
ing operations  and  when  they  were  commenced  in  1851 
the  city  corporation  had  already  ceased  to  exist  and  the 
warehouse  was  built  on  the  site  chosen  by  the  founders 
for  the  town  plaza.  During  the  years  1850  and  1851 
the  following  concerns  built  warehouses  in  Alviso — 
Frank,  Barrows  &  Ricketts;  Flenoy  and  Pierce;  Clark, 
Rand,  and  Snyder;  and  Hutchinson  and  Wilson.  The 
latter  firm  owned  and  operated  the  steamer  Boston  to 
and  from  San  Francisco. 

In  1851  a  new  and  much  shorter  route  was  discov- 
ered from  Alviso  to  San  Francisco  Bay.  This  was  later 
known  as  Steamboat  Slough  and  because  of  its  greater 
depth  larger  steamers  were  placed  on  the  run.  Two 
of  these  went  on  in  the  latter  part  of  1851,  one  the  Bos- 
ton, already  mentioned,  the  other  the  ill-fated  Jenny 
Lind,  which  later  sank  in  the  bay,  after  a  boiler  explo- 
sion, with  heavy  loss  of  life.  In  1851  Alviso  handled 
over  its  wharves  2,000,000  board  feet  of  lumber,  the 
freight  rate  from  San  Francisco  being  $15  per  1000 
board  feet.  In  July  1851  passenger  fare  was  reduced  to 
$10;  in  1853  to  $8;  and  in  1854  to  $6  per  person  for  a 
one-way  trip.  In  February  1852  a  check  on  passenger 
traffic  indicated  that  the  steamers  had  carried  nearly 
10,500  passengers  in  seven  months  at  a  fare  of  $10  per 
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person  each  way. 

The  next  important  event  in  the  development  of  the 
port  of  Alviso  came  in  1858  when  Steamboat  Slough  and 
the  estuary  of  the  Guadaloupe  were  joined  by  a  canal 
which  gave  water  transportation  for  the  farm  products 
from  the  fertile  ranches  along  the  Guadaloupe  to  the 
wharves  at  Alviso.  On  the  Guadaloupe  also  were  lo- 
cated large  flour  mills.  These  were  operated  by  water 
power  and  were  for  many  years  the  finest  mills  in  the 
State  of  California.  In  connection  with  these  mills. 
Lick  built  a  very  spacious  mansion  in  which  he  in- 
stalled his  nephew  as  manager.  Turkish  baths  were  one 
feature  of  the  equipment.  This  mansion  and  the  mills 
were  long  a  noted  landmark  of  that  part  of  Santa  Clara 
County.  After  the  valley  had  gone  largely  to  fruit  and 
vegetable  production,  the  plant  was  turned  over  to 
paper  manufacturing,  and,  failing  in  that,  came  to  be 
known  as  Lick's  folly. 

In  1861,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  files  of  the  San  Jose 
Mercury,  there  were  five  different  companies  serving 
this  port.  Four  with  sailing  vessels  and  one  with  a 
steamer.  The  advertisements  appearing  in  the  old  files 
of  this  daily  paper  are  very  interesting  and  indicate 
the  disappearance  or  change  in  name  of  all  the  old 
firms  serving  Alviso.  In  fact  at  this  period  the  trade 
was  largely  handled  by  scow  schooners  captained  by 
their  owners.  Three  or  more  of  these  would  form  a  line, 
buy  or  lease  a  warehouse  in  Alviso,  and  enter  into 
agreement  with  an  Alviso  merchant  on  a  commission 
basis  to  look  after  the  shore  end  of  the  business,  and 
solicit  freight  and  passengers.  The  West  Line  of 
Packets  advertised  the  schooner  Long  Island,  J.  H. 
Peabody,  master;  schooner  Webster,  G.  G.  Pinkham, 
master;  and  the  sloop  San  Jose,  J.  Martin,  master,  to 
run  regularly  from  West's  Warehouse,  Alviso,  and  Cen- 
tral Wharf,  south  side,  foot  of  Commercial  Street,  San 
Francisco,  every  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday. 
The  business  card  of  this  line  leaves  one  wondering 
about  time  of  sailing,  the  freight  rates,  and  the  pas- 
senger fares. 

Another  advertisement  calls  attention  to  the  Sophie 
McLane,  Charles  Thorne,  master,  as  the  "favorite  fast 
running  steamer."  This  boat  ran  between  Broadway 
wharf,  San  Francisco,  and  Alviso,  with  stage  connec- 
tions to  San  Jose,  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Cruz.  She  cleared 
her  Alviso  dock  at  9  A.M.  daily  in  the  summer  and  on 
alternate  days  in  the  winter.  Through  tickets  were  sold 
including  stage  connection.  From  Santa  Cruz  to  Santa 
Clara  or  San  Jose  was  an  all-day  stage  ride.  Leaving 
either  end  at  8  A.M.  the  other  terminus  was  reached 
at  5  P.M.  No  one  in  those  days  seems  to  have  thought 
of  a  night  steamer  to  cut  down  lapsed  time,  so  that  the 
San  Francisco  or  Santa  Cruz  business  man  who  wished 
personal  contact  with  his  customers  in  the  other  city 
had  four  days  of  travel,  the  cost,  however,  being  com- 
paratively low — $4  the  round  trip. 

Another  advertiser  in  these  days  was  "Union  Line  of 
Packets"  operating  the  schooner  Maid  of  the  Mill,  C.  J. 
Reed,  master;  schooner  Silver  Cloud,  J.  J.  Orthy,  mas- 
ter; and  schooner  Union,  P.  M.  Angier,  master.  This 
line  operated  from  Long  Wharf,  San  Francisco,  and 
Union  Warehouse,  Alviso,  schooners  leaving  each  ter- 
minal Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday,  at  6  P.M.. 
"N.B.,"  reads  this  announcement,  "The  captains  are 
the  owners  of  the  line  and  the  warehouse  and  particu- 
lar attention  will  be  paid  to  the  delivery  of  freight  in 
good  order." 

A  personal  messenger  service  is  also  advertised: 
"Daily    Express    to    and    from    San    Francisco,    Santa 
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Clara,  and  San  Jose — J.  Brownlee  leaves  San  Jose  every 
morning  (Sunday  excepted)  at  6^2  o'clock,  passing 
through  Santa  Clara  and  connecting  with  the  steamer 
at  Alviso.  J.  Brownlee  attends  to  all  business  in  San 
Francisco  such  as  delivery  of  packages,  parcels,  money, 
etc.;  purchasing  goods;  collecting  and  paying  bills; 
and  returns  the  same  route  in  the  evening. 

"He  hopes  by  prompt  personal  attention  to  all  busi- 
ness, and  by  moderate  charges,  to  merit  a  liberal  share 
of  patronage. 

"Office  in  San  Jose  at  Fruit  Store  of  F.  Lewis  and 
Company,  Santa  Clara  Street."  (Note  the  omission  of 
any  street  number.  Everybody  in  town  knew  that  store.) 

In  the  meantime  the  quicksilver  shipments  had  been 
increasing  steadily  as  is  indicated  by  the  following 
tables  showing  the  volume  and  value  of  Santa  Clara 
County  shipments  in  this  commodity.  Between  1858 
and  1861  the  mines  were  closed  by  a  dispute  over  title; 
hence  the  gap  in  the  tables. 
Year        No.  of  Flasks  Price  Total  Value 

1850  23,875        $100        $2,387,500 

1851  19,921         100         1,992,100 

1852  18,035         110         1,983,850 

1853  26,325         110         2,895,750 

1854  31,860         120         3.813,200 

1855  28,083         120         3,369,960 

1856  26,002         100         2,600,200 

1857  29,347         100        2,934,700 

1858  10,588         100         1,058,800 

1861  34,765  100  3,476,500 

1862  40,391  100  4,039,100 

1863  29,531  90  2,657,790 

1864  42,489  100  4,248,900 

1865  47,194  90  4,244,760 


Totals        408,366  $41,703,110 

Entry  of  Railroads 

In  1865  the  railroads  began  to  take  a  large  part  of 
this  business  between  San  Jose  and  San  Francisco. 
From  that  time  on  all  quicksilver  came  through  by  rail 
and  the  active  agents  of  the  railroad  company  began 
to  take  away  from  the  steamers  and  schooners  much  of 
the  shipping  of  farm  produce;  so  that  Alviso  shipping 
declined  very  rapidly  between  1865  and  1870.  Just 
prior  to  the  latter  date  the  railroads,  thinking  that  they 
had  a  monopoly,  began  to  raise  the  rates  and  slacken 
up  on  the  service.  The  country  around  Alviso  had  at 
that  time  become  a  great  strawberry  producing  center 
and  an  association  of  strawberry  growers  in  1870  ap- 
proached Nelson  and  Anderson,  then  operating  a  line 
of  steamers  on  the  Sacramento  River  system  which  was 
afterwards  to  become  the  California  Transportation 
Company.  A  meeting  was  held  at  Alviso  between  rep- 
resentatives of  the  steamship  firm  and  representatives 
of  the  association.  Captain  John  Leale  of  the  steam- 
ship firm  acting  as  a  clerk  of  the  meeting.  At  this 
meeting  the  firm  of  Nelson  and  Anderson  agreed  to 
maintain  a  daily  service  by  suitable  steamers  and  the 
association  agreed  to  guarantee  a  gross  business  of 
$100  per  day.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  father 
of  A.  P.  Giannini,  the  present  banking  wizard  of  San 
Francisco,  attended  this  meeting;  and  Captain  Leale, 
who  operated  steamers  regularly  to  Alviso  for  many 
years,  remembers  very  well  young  Giannini,  a  school 
boy,  running  around  the  wharf.  Scatena,  a  partner  of 
Giannini,  was  at  that  time  operating  a  truck  for  a 
produce  commission  house  at  San  Francisco  and  was 
regularly  employed  in  unloading  the  strawberries  from 
steamers  at  the  San  Francisco  end.  He  was  noted  as 


one  of  the  strongest  teamsters  along  the  Embarcadero. 

Nelson  and  Anderson  operated  the  steamers  Reform, 
Relief,  Constance,  and  Washington  during  some  ten 
years  on  regular  schedule  between  the  Jackson  Street 
Wharf,  San  Francisco,  and  Alviso.  Subsequent  to  1880 
steamers  were  operated  with  fair  regularity  by  E.  B. 
Rideout  and  others  up  to  about  the  time  of  the  earth- 
quake in  1906.  Sailing  schooners  also  had  a  large  share 
in  this  latter  trade  from  Alviso  carrying  hay  and  other 
bulky  products. 

From  1885  to  1891  Alviso  experienced  one  of  those 
big  land  booms  for  which  California  is  famous.  This 
boom  was  promoted  by  real  estate  speculators  under 
the  name  of  New  Chicago.  It  was  backed  by  well- 
known  people  and  included  in  its  schemes  a  deep  water 
channel  to  the  bay  which  would  revive  the  shipping 
idea  of  the  port.  Thousands  of  lots  were  sold  in  the  sub- 
division laid  out  on  the  marshes,  and  to  this  day  these 
lands  clutter  up  the  assessment  rolls  of  Santa  Clara 
County. 

In  1896  Santa  Clara  County  publicity  indicates  regular 
service  to  the  port — "A  steamer  runs  from  San  Francis- 
co to  Alviso  and  returns  the  same  day,  leaving  Washing- 
ton Street  Wharf,  San  Francisco,  at  10:30  A.M.  and 
leaving  Alviso  at  7  P.M.  Passenger  fare  one  way  50 
cents.  Freight  rate  was  $1  per  ton.  Alviso  stages  con- 
nect from  steamer  to  San  Jose  for  an  additional  fare 
of  25  cents  per  person,  one  way."  At  this  time  5000  to 
8000  tons  of  hay  were  shipped  each  year  to  San  Fran- 
cisco and,  in  addition,  large  quantities  of  vegetables, 
berries,  fruit,  oysters,  and  oyster  shells.  From  15  to  17 
million  board  feet  of  lumber  came  in  annually  from 
Humboldt  and  Mendocino  Counties. 

New  Plans  For  Alviso 

At  the  present  time  there  is  every  reason  to  look  for 
a  revival  in  Alviso  shipping.  In  April,  1929,  announce- 
ment was  made  of  a  building  program  at  Alviso  of 
over  one-half  million  dollars.  The  Alviso  Salt  Works 
had  already  acquired  title  to  some  5300  acres  of  tide 
and  marsh  lands  extending  to  Palo  Alto  from  Alviso 
and  intend  to  spend  approximately  $400,000  in  1929  and 
1930  on  refinery,  industrial  railroad,  salt  pans,  cottages 
for  employes,  machine  shops,  and  warehouses.  Their 
ultimate  plans  called  for  installing  at  Alviso  the  world's 
largest  solar  salt  evaporating  plant  and  they  expect  to 
produce  an  immense  tonnage  of  salt.  The  old  Bayside 
Canning  Company  is  reviving  and  expects  to  spend  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  present  season  in  improve- 
ments and  in  enlargements  of  their  plant  at  Alviso. 
The  South  Bay  Yacht  Club,  in  conjunction  with  the 
town  council  of  Alviso,  has  prepared  plans  for  dredg- 
ing a  new  channel  and  a  new  yacht  harbor.  At  least 
two  large  California  oil  companies  are  apparently  very 
much  interested  in  the  possibilities  of  Alviso  as  a  dis- 
tributing center  for  the  Santa  Clara  Valley.  The  San 
Jose  Deep  Water  Port  Association  is  bending  every  ef- 
fort to  revive  interest  in  the  port  project  and  under 
the  leadership  of  Wilbur  F.  Henning,  as  president,  and 
the  Hon.  E.  A.  Hays  and  Burt  Ward  as  vice-presidents, 
and  Arnold  B.  Jamison  as  secretary-treasurer,  they 
have  employed  J.  J.  Walsh,  consulting  engineer  of  San 
Francisco,  who  has  made  a  thorough  geographical  and 
economic  survey  and  submitted  a  report  from  which 
the  following  figures  are  taken. 

The  natural  channel  30  feet  deep  with  a  width  of 
3000  feet  extends  to  a  point  approximately  4  miles 
from  the  proposed  site  of  the  port.  From  this  point  a 
channel  18  feet  minimum  depth  extends  to  a  point  one 
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By  Lieutenant  C.  A.  Griffiths,  U.S.N. 


""E  have  now  to  consider  the 
effect  on  corrosion  and 
maintenance  of  the  methods 
of  securing  tube  ends  into  the  tube 
sheets,  a  matter  which  has  a  very 
vital  bearing  on  the  cost  of  conden- 
ser operation. 

There  are  three  ways  in  which 
tubes  can  be  secured;  namely, 

(1)  Both  ends  expanded; 

(2)  One  end  packed,  the  other 
expanded; 

(3)  Both  ends  packed. 

(1)  Condensers  of  the  bent  tube 
type  may  have  tubes  expanded  into 
the  tube  sheets  at  both  ends,  the 
curve  of  the  tubes  allowing  for  ex- 
pansion and  contraction.  Care  must 
be  exercised  in  rolling  to  expand 
the  tubes  only  just  sufficiently  to 
secure  a  tight  joint.  After  this  has 
been  done  the  projecting  tube  end, 
which  should  not  exceed  1/16-inch 
in  length  beyond  the  tube  sheet, 
should  be  belled.  Belling  the  tube 
end  provides  for  a  more  uniform 
stream  line  for  the  water  entering 
the  tube  by  reducing  the  eddy  cur- 
rents which  may  possibly  cause  a 
large  portion  of  the  pitting  that 
frequently  occurs  at  tube  ends. 

(2)  When  tubes  in  a  straight 
tube  condenser  are  rolled  at  one 
end  and  packed  at  the  other,  the 
above  remarks  apply  to  the  expand- 
ed ends,  and  those  of  paragraph 
(3)  apply  to  the  packed  ends.  When 
metallic  packing  is  used  on  the 
packed  ends  of  tubes  which  are 
rolled  at  the  other,  no  ferrules  are 
required,  for  the  rolled  ends  will 
prevent  the  tubes  "creeping"  and 
ferrules  in  this  case  will  serve  no 
useful  purpose.  The  thread  in  the 
tube  sheet  will  hold  the  metallic 
packing  and  ensure  a  tight  joint. 

(3)  In  those  condensers  having 
packing  at  both  ends  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility of  the  tube  creeping  unless 
the  ferrules  are  provided  with  lips 
as  shown  in  Fig.  5.  Creeping  is  due 
to  the  alternate  expansion  and  con- 
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traction  of  the  tube  when  packing 
at  both  ends  of  the  tube  has  not 
been  set  up  equally.  As  the  tube  ex- 
pands the  end  more  tightly  packed 
will  hold  while  the  other  moves.  In 
time  one  end  of  the  tube  may  work 
so  far  into  the  shell  that  the  pack- 
ing will  no  longer  hold  and  a  leak 
will  develop. 

Two  types  of  packing  are  in  use 
to  pack  tube  ends: 

(a)  Flexible  metallic  packing. 

(b)  Corset  lacing  packing. 
Flexible  metallic  packing  can  only 

be  used  when  it  is  certain  that  the 
tube  ends  are  perfectly  smooth  and 
even.  Corset  lace  packing  must  be 
used  when  the  ends  are  the  least 
bit  scored  or  necked,  although  it 
will  probably  be  impossible  to  sat- 
isfactorily pack  a  tube  that  is  other 
than  slightly  scored  or  otherwise 
imperfect.  Such  a  tube  should  be  re- 
newed. 

(a)  Metallic  packing  is  supplied 
by  various  manufacturers  in  differ- 
ent forms,  the  two  principal  styles 
being  split-ring  type  and  endless 
ring  type. 

The  split-ring  type  of  packing  has 
a  center  of  fabric  or  twine  and  is 
cut  in  two,  whereas  the  endless  ring 
type  is  all  of  metal  formed  as  a  ring. 
Metallic    packing    is    furnished    in 


sets,  consisting  of,  generally,  two 
or  more  metallic  rings  and  one  or 
two  fibre  rings.  Where  more  than 
one  fiber  ring  is  supplied  with  a 
set,  the  length  of  the  ring  is  not 
greater  than  1/16-inch;  when  only 
one  fiber  ring  is  furnished  it  is 
about  3/16-inch  long. 

Metallic  packing  is  installed  in  a 
condenser  tube  stuffing  box  in  the 
following  sequence:  One  ring  of 
metallic  packing,  one  fiber  ring.and 
a  second  or,  if  the  depth  of  the 
gland  will  permit,  a  third  metallic 
ring.  Each  ring  of  metallic  packing 
should  be  tightly  caulked  before  the 
next  ring  is  inserted,  and  a  caulk- 
ing tool  that  fits  over  the  end  of  the 
tube  and  projects  into  the  box  is 
therefore  required.  Fig.  5  illus- 
trates a  condenser  tube  stuffing 
box  packed  with  two  rings  of  metal- 
lic packing  separated  by  one  ring 
of  fiber,  and  held  in  by  a  lipped 
ferrule.  The  advantages  claimed 
for  metallic  packing  lie  in  the  posi- 
tive assurance  of  a  continuous  met- 
allic contact  between  the  tube  and 
the  zinc  plates  installed  in  the  con- 
denser heads,  which  will  ensure  the 
flow  of  any  currents  to  the  plates 
and  thus  reduce  electrolytic  action 
within  the  tube,  and  that  metallic 
packing  will  continue  to  stand  up 
after  the  condenser  has  been  over- 
heated for  there  is  no  tallow  or 
other  substance  to  melt  out  as  in 
the  case  of  soft  packing. 

(b)  Corset  lacing  packing  of  1/8- 
inch  size  is  generally  used  when 
tubes  are  packed  with  that  ma- 
terial. In  a  stuffing  box  %-inch 
deep,  approximately  20  inches  of 
packing  will  be  required  to  fill  the 
box.  The  lacing  is  cut  in  lengths  of 
20  inches  and,  if  not  previously  im- 
pregnated, it  should  be  soaked  in 
melted  tallow  or  boiled  linseed  oil. 
In  packing  a  tube,  one  length  of  the 
packing  is  wound  around  the  pack- 
ing tool  and  the  tool  is  inserted  into 
the  box.  The  tool  is  then  removed 
and  the  feri-ule  is  screwed  in. 
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Precautions  In  Packing 

The  following  precautions  must  be  taken 
when  packing  tube  ends: 

1.  The  pressure  of  the  ferrule  must  not 
be  so  great  that  the  tube  end  will  be  necked 
or  crimped. 

2.  Sufficient  clearance  between  the  tube 
end  and  the  lip  on  the  ferrule  must  be  given 
to  allow  for  the  expansion  of  the  tube.  See 
Fig.  5  for  clearance  between  tube  end  and 
lip. 

3.  Scratches,  scores  and  nicks  on  the  in- 
side of  the  tube  by  careless  handh'ng  of  the 
caulking  tool  must  be  avoided. 

4.  Worn  threads  on  the  tube  sheets 
should  be  tapped  out  and  ferrules  should  fit 
tightly. 

Testing  for  Leaks 

After  all  tubes  have  been  re- 
packed or  renewed  the  condenser 
should  be  thoroughly  tested  for 
leaks  ai'ound  the  ferrules  and  tube 
ends.  There  are  several  equally 
good  methods  for  detecting  leaks, 
of  which  the  following  are  ex- 
amples: 

1.  Fill  the  steam  side  of  the  condenser 
with  water,  put  a  heavy  coating  of  soap  suds 
over  the  tube  ends  and  about  15  pounds 
air  pressure  on  top  of  the  water.  Leaks  will 
show  up  in  the  formation  of  bubbles  or  by 
water  running  out  of  the  leaking  ferrules. 

2.  With  the  steam  side  of  the  condenser 
under  an  air  pressure  of  about  1?  pounds, 
gradually  fill  up  the  water  sides,  replacing 
manhole  plates  and  inspection  plates  as  the 
water  level  rises.  As  the  water  covers  leak- 
ing tubes  bubbles  can  be  observed. 

3.  In  those  installations  having  an  inspec- 
tion plate  near  the  top  of  each  condenser 
head,  the  water  side  can  be  practically  filled. 
A  water-tight  portable  can  be  lowered  into 
the  water  from  the  inspection  plate  and  with 
an  air  pressure  on  the  steam  side  bubbles 
will  indicate  leaks.  This  method  can  also  be 
used  advantageously  to  locate  pin  hole  leaks 
inside  the  tube  that  are  due  to  corrosion  and 
which  cannot  be  found  by  the  candle  test  at 
the  ends. 

When  leaks  are  discovered  they 
should  be  immediately  remedied;  in 
the  case  of  large  leaks  by  repack- 
ing or  caulking,  and  in  the  case  of 
smaller  leaks,  a  light  coating  of 
shellac  or  red  lead  around  the  tube 
end  may  satisfactorily  stop  them  if 
applied  while  the  condenser  is  un- 
der a  vacuum. 

Rolled  tubes  offer  a  possible 
source  for  corrosion.  In  the  process 
of  rolling  the  tube  end  undergoes 
cold  working  and  in  so  doing  there 
are  unrelieved  stresses  set  up  in 
the  tube  ends,  which  are,  as  has 
been  mentioned  above,  the  possible 
cause  of  corrosion.  Hence,  careful 
attention  to  the  tube  ends  must  be 
given  af  the  periodic  inspections. 
When  pitted  tube  ends  are  ob- 
served, judgment  should  be  exer- 
cised as  to  whether  the  pitting  will 
develop  to  such  an  extent  before  the 
next  overhaul  that  the  tube  is  liable 
to  leak  or  not.  In  case  it  is  believed 
that  there  is  any  danger,  however 


small,  of  the  tube  leaking,  it  should 
at  least  be  plugged  but  preferably 
renewed.  Brass  or  wood  tapered 
plugs  are  satisfactory  as  temporary 
repairs.  Permanent  repairs,  when 
the  tube  is  not  to  be  renewed, 
should  consist  of  removing  the  old 
tube  and  closing  the  holes  in  the 
sheets  by  screw  plugs. 

Tests  of  New  Tubes 

In  addition  to  the  previously  de- 
scribed tests,  new  tubes  are  also 
tested  for  ductility  by  hammering 
to  flatness  and  by  bending.  When 
corrosion  exists  in  a  tube  the  tube 
becomes  dezincified;  and  as  the 
zinc  is  removed  from  the  tube  it 
loses  its  ductility.  Condenser  tubes 
suspected  of  becoming  dezincified 
b.v  corrosion  can  be  verified  by  re- 
moving specimen  tubes  and  bend- 
ing them  double.  If,  instead  of 
bending  readily,  the  tube  is  brittle 
and  snaps,  its  ductility  has  been 
lost  and  active  corrosion  has  com- 
menced. 

Hints  for  Maintenance 

As  the  efficiency  of  the  entire 
engineering  plant  depends  to  a 
large  extent  on  the  efficiency  of 
the  condensers,  it  is  imperative  that 
they  be  maintained  and  operated  in 
the  best  possible  manner.  The 
maintenance  of  a  condenser  con- 
sists in  regular  inspections,  prefer- 
able at  stated  intervals,  complete 
in  every  respect,  with  careful  atten- 
tion to  all  details.  It  is  important 
that  the  baffling  in  the  main  injec- 
tion be  inspected  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther or  not  any  of  the  plates  have 
become  loosened  by  rivet  heads 
corroding  away.  Should  a  small 
piece  of  the  plate  carry  away  while 
the  ship  is  underway  and  block  off 
some  of  the  tubes  those  tubes  will 
become  excessively  hot.  In  extreme 
cases  sufficient  tubes  may  be 
blocked  to  prevent  admission  of 
enough  water  to  give  a  good  vac- 
uum. In  all  cases,  the  ship  should 
be  stopped,  the  condenser  entered 
and  temporary  repairs  made.  Con- 
denser heads  may  be  made  of  either 
copper  or  iron.  Corrosion  of  iron 
or  steel  heads  may  become  very  bad 
in  sea  water  unless  precautionary 
steps  are  taken.  After  being  thor- 
oughly cleaned,  heads  of  this  kind 
should  have  a  cement  wash  applied 
in  several  coats,  each  coat  being 
allowed  to  dry  before  the  next  is 
applied,  and  the  whole  allowed  suf- 
ficient time  to  thoroughly  set  be- 
fore the  condenser  is  used.  The  ce- 
ment wash  should  be  of  the  consis- 
tency of  paint  and  applied  with  a 
brush. 
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Check-off  List  Valuable 

One  of  the  most  useful  adjuncts 
to  a  complete  condenser  inspection 
is  the  preparation  of  a  check  off 
list  in  advance  of  the  inspection. 
This  list  should  start  with  the  blue 
print  drawing  numbers  of  the  con- 
denser parts  for  reference  in  case 
they  are  required.  It  should  then 
include  a  list  of  all  parts  to  be  in- 
spected, the  sequence  that  must  be 
followed  for  the  various  tests,  and 
the  steps  that  are  taken  in  boiling 
out  the  steam  side  and  cleaning  the 
water  side.  A  chart  of  the  end  of 
the  condenser  showing  all  tubes 
that  have  been  plugged  or  renewed 
should  be  made.  As  the  inspection, 
cleaning,  and  tests  progress,  each 
step  can  be  checked  off;  and  when 
the  total  list  has  been  completed 
the  chief  engineer  can  rest  assured 
that  he  has  done  all  that  is  pos- 
sible to  maintain  his  condensers  in 
the  very  best  condition. 

A  sample  check  off  list  is  as 
follows: 

I_WATER  SIDE. 

1.  Close  main  injection  and  wire  shut. 

2.  Close  overboard  discharge  and  wire 
shut. 

3.  Drain  condenser. 

4.  Remove  hand  and  man  hole  plates. 

5.  Inspect  zincs;  renew  if  necessary; 
clean. 

6.  Check  location  and  position  of  baf- 
fles. 

7.  Examine  cleanliness  of  heads;  coat 
with  cement  wash  if  of  iron. 

8.  Examine  water  sides  of  tubes  for 
cleanliness  and   deposits. 

9.  Clean  water  sides  of  tubes  with  lances. 

10.  Examine  tube  ends  for  signs  of  cor- 
rosion. 

11.  Remove  sample  corroded  tube  for 
close  inspection  if  desired. 

(a)  Cut   into   12-inch  lengths. 

(b)  Test  specimen  length  for  duc- 
tility by  bending. 

(c)  Split  poorest  section  open  and 
lay  flat  for  close  examination  for 
signs  of  pitting  and  corrosion. 

12.  Clean    verdigris    and   barnacles   from 

tube  sheets. 

II— STEAM  SIDES. 

1.  Secure  all  steam  valves  to  condenser; 
shut  and  wire  to  prevent  accidental  opening. 

2.  Open  up  exhaust  trunk. 

3.  Inspect  steam  .side  for  cleanliness  of 
tubes,  grease,  and  dirt. 

4.  Boil  out  steam  side  if  necessary. 

(a)  Drain  steam  side. 

(b)  Close  air  pump  suction  valves. 

(c)  Mix  5  gallons  of  kerosene  and 
50  pounds  of  soda  with  200  gal- 
lons fresh  water  and  dump  into 
the  condenser  in  the  proportion 
of  200  gallons  of  mixture  to 
each  1000  gallons  of  water 
that  the  condenser  will  hold. 

(d)  Fill  condenser  to  top  of  tubes 
with  fresh  water. 

(e)  Connect  steam  hose  to  boiling 
out   connection     at    bottom    of 


condenser,  turn  on  live  steam 
and  boil  for  12  hours, 
(f)  Disconnect  steam  hose,  dump 
the  contents  of  the  condenser 
into  the  bilges,  and  thoroughly 
wash  out  several  times  with 
fresh  water. 

y.   Check  location  and  condition  of  steam 
baffles. 

6.   Test  tubes  for  tightness. 

(a)  Fill  steam  side  of  condenser  with 
fresh  water. 

(b)  Connect  up  air  hose  to  gauge 
or  other  fitting  at  top  of  con- 
denser and  put  IT  pounds 
pressure  on  top  of  water. 

(c)  Coat  tube  ends  with  soap  suds. 

(d)  Record  leaking  tubes  and  fer- 
rules on  chart  showing  tube  ar- 
rangement of  condenser. 

(e)  Drain  condenser. 

(f)  Renew  tape  packing  or  set  up  on 
ferrules  as  necessary. 

(g)  Recaulk  metallic  packing  as  nec- 
essary. 

(h)  ReroU  expanded  tubes  as  neces- 
sary. 


(i)     Plug  or  remove  leaking  or  split 
tubes;  record  on  chart. 
Ill— CLOSING  UP  THE  CONDENSER. 

1.  Remove  and  test  relief  valve;  replace. 

2.  Personally  inspect  steam  and  water 
sides  for  forgotten  tools. 

3.  Replace  exhaust  truck  manhole  plate; 
renew  gasket  if  necessary. 

4.  Renew  gaskets  on  water  side  hand  and 
manhole  plates  and  replace. 

5.  Close  drain  cocks,  steam  and  water 
sides. 

6.  Open  main  injection  and  discharge 
valves  carefully. 

7.  Open  air  pump  suction  valves,  start  up 
air  pump  and  build  up  about  20-inch  vac- 
uum. 

8.  Start  up  main  circulating  pumps  and  fill 
condenser. 

9.  Crack  steam  line  to  condenser  and  test 
condensate  for  salinity. 

10.  Test  external  parts  of  condenser  for 
air  leaks  by  candle  flame. 

11.  Set  up  on  all  joints  and  flanges  on  ex- 
ternal fittings;  coat  with  shellac  while  con- 
denser is  under  a  vaccum. 

12.  Test  vacuum  gauges. 


Eliminating  Noise  in  Marine  Machinery 

By  W.  F.  Schaphorst 


SOMETIMES    the    vibration     of 
marine  machinery  causes  much 
undesirable   noise   and    distress, 
and    the    question    is    asked,    "How 
can  we  stop  this  vibration?" 

One  concern  of  my  acquaintance 
decided  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to 
lay  a  heavy  foundation  under  the 
machine — so  heavy  that  the  com- 
paratively small  machine  would  be 
unable  to  cause  the  heavy  mass  to 
vibrate  with  the  machine.  This  ma- 


chine was  on  a  second  floor.  The 
heavy  foundation  installed  was 
made  of  lead.  The  method  "worked" 
but  there  are  two  objections  to  that 
method.  First,  it  is  an  expensive 
method.  Second,  it  is  sometimes  im- 
possible to  increase  the  load  on  a 
second  floor  without  adding  rein- 
forcing columns  underneath.  It  so 
happened  that  in  this  instance  ad- 
ditional columns  were  not  required. 
The   best  method   I  know  of  for 
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eliminating  vibrations  of  this  sort 
is  the  use  of  cork  board.  By 
using  cork,  vibrations  may  be 
eliminated  "scientifically."  Do  not 
distribute  weight  over  a  large 
area  of  cork,  however.  The  area 
must  be  restricted  so  that  the 
cork  will  be  under  the  right  amount 
of  compression.  Sometimes  coi-k  of 
different  densities  are  used.  Some- 
times heavy  concrete  foundations 
are  poured  directly  on  top  of  cork 
board,  and  the  sides  of  the  founda- 
tion are  lined  with  cork  of  proper 
thickness  and  density.  The  weight 
of  the  foundation  plus  the  weight 
of  the  machine  are  calculated  to 
give  the  coi'k  the  proper  amount  of 
compression.  Vibration  is  thereby 
eliminated. 

Cork  board  is  ideal  for  this  pur- 
pose because  it  is  strong  in  com- 
pression, it  is  highly  elastic,  it  is 
surprisingly  durable,  and  does  not 
rot.  The  fact  that  cork  weighs  so 
little  per  cubic  foot  is  its  great  ad- 
vantage for  use  on  second  floors. 

Do  you  know  why  cork  is  used  in 
preference  to  other  wood  for  stop- 
pers in  bottles?  Ninety-nine  people 
out  of  a  hundred  don't  know.  Cork 
is  used  principally  because  it  is 
elastic  and  because  it  retains  its 
elasticity.  For  the  same  reason  cork 
is  the  best  material  for  eliminating 
machinery  vibrations.  It  does  not 
pack  down,  harden,  or  lose  its  resil- 
ience. It  is  permanently  strong  in 
structure,  is  easy  to  install,  inex- 
pensive, and  is  moisture  proof. 


A  BIG  SHIP  IN  A  BIG  DOCK 
This  very  interesting  illustra- 
tion shows  the  Cosulich  Line 
transatlantic  passenger  motor  liner 
Saturnia  in  the  new  graving  dock 
at  the  Robins  Plant  of  the  Todd 
Shipyards  Corporation,  Erie 
Basin,  Brooklyn,  on  January  6, 
1930.  The  Saturnia  is  630  feet 
long  and  is  the  largest  vessel  ever 
dry-docked  in  New  York  harbor. 
Prior  to  the  advent  of  the  new 
Todd  dock,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  the  Saturnia  to  be 
dry-docked  at  New  York. 
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With  Particular  Reference  to  Turbo-Electric  Propulsion  as 
On  the  Viceroy  of  India 

Bv  R.  C.  W.  Courtney 


THE  remarkable  progress  which  has  been  made 
in  America  with  turbo-electric  ship  propulsion 
together  with  the  successful  re-introduction  of 
high  pressure  marine  watertube  boilers  induced  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  or  P. 
and  0.  line,  of  London  to  order  a  20,000-ton,  19-knot 
liner  early  in  1927  in  which  both  of  these  features 
were  to  be  incorporated.  Intended  primarily  for  the 
express  mail  and  passenger  service  between  London 
and  Bombay  via  the  Suez  Canal,  the  vessel  was  origin- 
ally given  the  name  of  Taj  Mahal  but  was  launched 
in  September,  1928,  as  the  Viceroy  of  India.  She  was 
completed  in  March,  1929,  and  up  to  the  beginning  of 
December  last  had  completed  two  round  voyages  to 
India  and  five  pleasure  cruises.  The  results  in  service 
have,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Inchcape,  chairman  of  the 
company,  "Quite  come  up  to  what  was  expected;"  and 


The  Hambufg-American  liner  New  York.    Above,  as  originally  built 

in    1926;    in    center,    as   rebuilt    and   re-engined    with    the    new    high 

pressure  geared  turbines  shown  in  the  lower  illustration. 


The  Canadian  National  Railways  new  coastwise  liner  Prince  David 

as  she  will  appear  when  completed.     From  a  wash  drawing 

by  R.  C.  W.  Courtney. 

two  further  20,000-ton  turbo-electric  liners  are  to  be 
ordered  for  the  P.  and  O.  Australian  service. 

Before  describing  the  ship  and  her  perform.ance,  it 
is  perhaps  as  well  to  briefly  outline  the  service  condi- 
tions under  which  she  has  to  operate  when  the  advan- 
tages of  electric  drive  will  at  once  be  appreciated.  The 
P.  and  0.  Indian  mail  steamers  generally  leave  London 
on  a  Friday,  but  do  not  pick  up  their  full  complement 
of  passengers  until  they  call  at  Marseilles  a  week  later. 
These  passengers  together  with  the  mails  are  conveyed 
across  France  by  special  train  and  save  several  days 
by  this  arrangement.  As  the  time  allowed  for  the  2000 
miles  from  London  to  Marseilles  does  not  demand  a 
higher  average  speed  than  I6-I6V2  knots,  the  vessels 
can  be  run  at  three-quarters  power,  and  in  the  event 
of  delay  through  bad  weather  or  other  causes  there  is 
usually  a  sufficient  margin  allowed  to  make  up  for 
lost  time.  Full  speed  is  then  maintained  to  Bombay 
and  on  the  homeward  journey  the  process  is  reversed, 
the  mails  and  those  passengers  who  are  desirous  of 
reaching  England  in  quick  time  being  landed  at  Mar- 
seilles on  the  Friday  and  reaching  London  the  follow- 
ing afternoon.  Up  to  the  present  time  this  service  has 
not  demanded  the  high  speeds  necessary  for  the  North 
Atlantic  trade,  a  maximum  of  19-20  knots  having  been 
found  to  be  quite  sufficient. 

The  Viceroy  of  India  was  built  on  the  Clyde  by  Alex- 
ander Stephen  &  Sons  who  were  also  responsible  for 
one  of  the  first  two  turbine  Atlantic  liners,  the  Allan 
line  Virginian  of  1904.  She  is  612  feet  in  length  overall 
with  a  beam  of  78  feet  and  measures  82  feet  from  the 
top  of  her  9  decks  to  the  keel.  The  gross  tonnage  is 
19,700  and  the  accommodation  is  of  an  exceptionally 
high  class  character,  each  of  the  415  first-class  passen- 
gers having  a  separate  cabin  whilst  no  less  than  100 
cabins  are  provided  for  the  260  second  class  passen- 
gers. A  crew  of  420  is  carried,  of  which  a  considerable 
proportion  are  Indians,  and  the  general  equipment  in- 

(Continued   on   Page   25,   Blue   Form) 
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By  Simon  J.  Lubin, 
President,  Sacramento  Region  Citizens  Council* 


jULL  up  your  trees  and  vines, 
is  the  remedy  often  prescribed 
for  our  so-called  over-produc- 
tion of  fruit  products  in  California. 
The  Sacramento  Region  Citizens 
Council  absolutely  refuses  to  swal- 
low that  cure.  Rather  do  we  pro- 
claim the  slogan,  The  World — Our 
Market. 

Knowing  something  of  economic 
laws,  we  construe  the  word  "mar- 
ket" most  liberally,  for  we  recall 
that  a  market  is  a  place  where 
commodities  are  bought  as  well  as 
sold.  Step  by  step,  during  the  three 
years  of  our  existence,  we  have  de- 
veloped an  economic  program, 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  intensifying 
and  expanding  our  outlets,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  As  a  vital  part 
of  that  program,  during  June  of 
last  year  we  dispatched  two  trade 
scouts  to  South  America  as  bearers 
of  the  message  of  Reciprocity  in 
Trade.  Due  to  the  receptivity  of  the 
people  of  Argentina,  Uruguay,  and 
Brazil  to  this  doctrine,  our  men 
were  most  cordially  welcomed,  both 
by  government  officials  and  by  men 
engaged  in  private  enterprise. 

Under  the  inspiration  of  Juan 
Carlos  Godoy,  consul  general  of 
The  Argentine  Republic,  we  stress- 
ed the  idea  of  reciprocity  in  the 
written  message  our  scouts  carried 
to  the  peoples  of  the  countries  vis- 
ited. Fortunately  in  Buenos  Aires 
they  made  contact  with  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Argentine  National 
Fruitgrowers  Association.  It  was 
he  who  proposed  to  our  men  that 
our  council  call  a  trade  congress  in 
California.  A  few  days  later,  the 
suggestion  was  presented  to  the 
growers  of  San  Juan  and  Mendoza, 
who  received  it  with  enthusiasm. 
On  August  19  the  proposal  was 
cabled  to  us.  Immediately  we  de- 
termined   to    call    a    Pan-American 


*Excerpts  from  an  address  presented  before 
Foreign  Trade  Club  of  San  Francisco,  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1930. 


Reciprocal  Trade  Conference  to 
meet  in  Sacramento  the  week  pre- 
ceding the  California  State  Fair 
this  year.  That  advice  was  cabled 
to  our  trade  scouts.  At  once,  the 
project  received  the  strongest  pos- 
sible support  in  South  America 
from  various  associations,  govern- 
ment officials,  and  the  press. 

Almost  immediately  we  received 
the  personal  and  unofficial  en- 
dorsement of  Dr.  Rowe,  director 
general,  Pan-American  Union.  Then 
the  United  States  Departments  of 
State  and  Commerce  began  to  t:'r,ow 
interest.  An  invitation  and  accom- 
panying letter,  prepared  for  us  by 
the  United  States  Department  of 
State,  were  delivered  at  Washing- 
ton on  December  16  by  United 
States  Senator  Shortridge  to  each 
of  the  heads  of  diplomatic  mis- 
sions of  all  governments  on  the 
continent. 

Early  in  September,  we  invited 
the  cooperation  of  more  than  500 
civic  organizations  in  California. 
Endorsements  have  come  in  from 
various  agencies  and  individuals. 
Practically  every  important  cham- 
ber of  commerce  in  California  has 
approved  and  offered  cooperation. 
Governor  Young's  public  attitude  is 
expressed  in  these  words:  "I  have 
assured  the  Sacramento  Region 
Citizens  Council  of  the  cooperation 
of  this  office,  and  of  the  helpful 
assistance  of  various  departments 
of  the  state  government." 

The  Conference  Program 

(1)  August  11  to  23,  two  weeks' 
trip  under  guidance,  to  show  the 
delegates  agricultural,  industrial, 
and  educational  processes.  We 
plan  to  start  them  at  Los  Angeles, 
take  them  through  the  San  Joaquin 
and  Santa  Clara  Valleys,  to  San 
Francisco,  then  to  Oakland,  and  on 
to  Sacramento. 

(2)  August  25  to  30,  six  solid 
days  devoted  to  the  Trade  Confer- 
ence in  Sacramento. 


(3)  August  30  to  September  8, 
the  delegates  will  be  the  guests  of 
the  State  Fair. 

High  Lights  of  the  Conference 

(a)  Though  invitations  were 
transmitted  through  diplomatic 
channels,  the  Conference,  as  to 
both  sponsorship  and  procedure,  is 
to  be  entirely  unofficial  in  char- 
acter. 

(b)  To  emphasize  concretely  the 
thought  of  Reciprocity  in  Trade, 
delegates  have  been  invited  to 
bring  with  them  samples  of  com- 
modities which  may  interest  repre- 
sentatives from  all  countries. 

(c)  Governments  and  associa- 
tions have  been  urged  to  submit 
suggestions  of  topics  for  inclusion 
in  the  program. 

(d)  It  is  planned  that  a  large 
part  of  the  time  of  the  Conference 
will  be  devoted  to  sectional  round- 
table  discussions. 

(e)  The  word  Trade  is  construed 
to  cover  interchange  of  cultural 
values  and  services  as  well  as  ma- 
terial commodities. 

(f)  Special  invitations  are  being 
sent  to  a  select  list  prepared  by  the 
United  States  Departments  of  State 
and  Commerce  and  other  interested 
agencies.  This,  in  an  effort  to 
stress  quality  of  representation 
rather  than  quantity. 

Possible  Results 

The  underlying  motive  is  reci- 
procity between  the  countries  of 
this  continent.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
Conference  will  be  a  long  step  in 
the  direction  of  establishing  a 
firmer  foundation  for  Pan-Ameri- 
can economic  and  social  unity. 

Mr.  Kersey,  California  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion had  sent  out  the  order  that  all 
public  schools  in  California  are  to 
devote  special  attention  to  matters 
pertaining  to  other  countries  on  the 
continent,  that  the  children  may  be 
informed  regarding  the  Pan-Ameri- 

(Continued  on  Page  21,  Blue  Form) 
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Coast  Guard  Rum-Riiinner  Chaser  Tingard  Shows  Satisfactory  Fuel  and 
Lubricating  Oil  Economy  on  Long  Cruises 


AFTER  two  round  trips  be- 
tween her  base  at  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Guadalupe  Island, 
off  the  west  coast  of  Mexico,  where 
she  is  assigned  to  rum-chasing 
duty,  the  Coast  Guard  officials 
say  that  the  new  Hall-Scott  power 
plant  on  the  converted  sub  chaser 
Tingard  is  operating  with  satisfac- 
tory economy  and  with  a  perform- 
ance in  both  speed  and  maneuver- 
ability which  greatly  excels  any 
previous  experience  with  this  type 
of  boat.  The  boat  speed  has  been 
increased  several  knots  due  to  the 
increased  blade  area  permitted  by 
the  use  of  the  Hall-Scott  reduction 
gears,  giving  an  increase  in  thrust 
without  any  increase  in  net  horse- 
power. 

The  Tingard  is  a  converted  sub- 
chaser of  the  standard  wood  con- 
struction type.  Her  hull  character- 
istics are: 

Length    over-all    IIO'O" 

Beam,   molded   14'8%" 

Draft  on  trial  trim  5'11" 

Displacement,   tons  75 

As  originally  built  and  equipped 
she  had  three  gasoline  engines  and 
triple  screws.  These  engines  were 
subsequently  removed,  together 
with  the  central  propeller  and  its 
shaft,  and  the  craft  was  converted 
to  a  diesel,  twin-screw  motorship. 

In  the  conversion  recently  com- 
pleted, the  two  diesels  were  re- 
moved, the  central  shaft  restored, 
and  three  Hall-Scott  175-horse- 
power,  6-cylinder,  5-  by  7-inch 
marine  type  gasoline  engines  were 
installed  with  3  to  1  reduction  gear 
connecting  them  to  the  propeller 
shafts.  New  propellers  were  built 
for  the  job  by  the  Pitchometer 
Company.  The  two  outboard  pro- 
pellers are  right  and  left  hand 
screws  turning  outboard,  36  inches 
diameter  and  37-inch  pitch.  The 
center  propeller  is  a  right-hand 
screw  of  36  inches  diameter  and 
35',2-inch  pitch.  So  well  have  they 
been  calculated  that  at  full  speed 


the  power  absorbed  by  each  wheel 
is  identical,  the  engines  turning  at 
exactly  the  same  revolutions  per 
minute. 

The  installation  of  the  Hall- 
Scott  engines  was  made  under  a 
guarantee  that  they  would  operate 
the  boat  at  15  knots,  with  satisfac- 
tory fuel  economy  and  reliable  per- 
formance under  sea  service  condi- 
tions. In  the  official  trials,  this 
cutter  averaged  more  than  15 
knots  at  1825  revolutions  per  min- 
ute of  the  engines,  I2Y2  knots  at 
1400  revolutions  per  minute,  and 
8V2  knots  with  only  one  engine  out 
of  the  three  running.  Since  the  in- 
stallation has  run  in  the  speed  has 
increased.  The  flexibility  of  the 
engines  and  controls  is  so  pro- 
nounced that  on  the  maneuvering 
trials  the  hull  was  actually  making 
sternway  in  31  seconds  after  being 
thrown  into  reverse  from  a  for- 
ward speed  of  13.75  knots  at  1600 


engine  revolutions  per  minute.  The 
distance  traversed  from  the  time 
the  signal  was  given  to  reverse  un- 
til the  backward  movement  of  the 
hull  commenced  was  less  than  the 
length  of  the  boat. 

The  Hall-Scott  transmission  gives 
the  same  ratio  between  propeller 
shaft  and  engine  speeds  whether 
the  direction  is  forward  or  reverse. 

During  her  first  two  round  trips 
the  Tingard  spent  37  days  at  sea, 
including  nearly  a  month  of  patrol 
duty  in  the  general  region  of 
Guadalupe     Island. 

During  the  second  trip  the  log 
shows  approximately  2400  miles  of 
running,  with  a  fuel  consumption 
of  3815  gallons  in  575  engine  hours 
of  operation.  The  total  lubricating 
oil  burned  on  the  trip  was  four 
gallons.  None  of  the  power  plant 
installation  showed  any  mechani- 
cal failures  on  either  trip,  not  even 
a  spark  plug  being  changed. 


Ihe  United  States  Coast  Guard  rum  rummer  chaser   Tingard. 
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Three  New  Wiintoii  Engine  Tus(s 


^WO  new  towboats,  designed  for 
towing  government  dredges  in 
the  service  of  the  United  States 
Army  Engineers,  were  completed 
and  delivered  recently  by  the  Chas. 
Ward  Engineering  Works,  Charles- 
ton, West  Virginia. 

These  two  boats,  Captain  George 
and  Beverly,  are  sister  ships,  each 
with  an  overall  length  of  65  feet  6 
inches;  overall  beam,  18  feet,  4 
inches;  length  between  pillars,  61 
feet,  8  inches;  mean  beam.  17  feet; 
mean  draft,  7  feet,  7^2  inches. 

In  their  trial  runs  from  the 
builder's  plant  on  the  Kanawha 
River,  both  boats  easily  met  the 
prescribed  government  test.  The 
Captain  George  was  completed  in 
June,  and  a  few  days  after  her  trial 
run  started  on  a  2200-mile  trip 
down  the  Kanawha,  Ohio,  and  Mis- 
sissippi Rivers  to  New  Orleans  and 
thence  across  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
to  her  destination,  Galveston, 
Texas.  The  boat  averaged  9^2  knots 
per  hour,  taking  15  days  to  make 
the  trip,  including  time  spent  in 
stop-overs  en  route.  Fuel  oil  con- 
sumed averaged  7^2  gallons  per 
hour;  lubricating  oil  used  on  trip 
was  6  gallons,  averaging  approxi- 
mately 366  miles  to  one  gallon. 

The  other  boat,  Beverly,  complet- 
ed early  in  October,  also  gave  a 
remarkably  fine  demonstration  of 
economy  on  her  run  to  her  destina- 
tion, the  U.  S.  Engineers  Office, 
Philadelphia.  Following  the  same 
route  as  the  Captain  George  to  New 
Orleans,  and  from  there  along  the 
southern  coast,  around  the  Florida 
coast  and  up  the  Atlantic,  the  Bev- 
erly completed  the  trip — 4500  miles 
— in   35   days,    including   time   con- 


United  States  Engineers  tug  Captain  George. 


sumed  in  stopping  at  New  Orleans, 
Miami,  and  several  other  points. 
Her  average  speed  for  the  trip  was 
10  knots  per  hour;  fuel  oil  con- 
sumed, 8  gallons  per  hour;  lubricat- 
ing oil  used  on  trip,  S^o  gallons, 
averaging  529  miles  to  one  gallon. 

The  main  power  plant  in  each 
boat  is  a  6-cylinder,  airless-injec- 
tion, Winton  diesel  engine  develop- 
ing 235  horsepower  at  350  revolu- 
tions per  minute.  Both  tugs  started 
on  their  long  trips  without  a  single 
spare  part  aboard  for  their  main 
engines — rather  an  interesting  com- 
mentary on  the  confidence  accord- 
ed Winton  engines.  Not  a  cent  was 
spent  for  repairs;  the  boats  per- 
formed perfectly  all  the  way. 

The  two  tugs  are  of  steel  con- 
struction and  evidence  throughout 
the  high-class  workmanship  for 
which  the  builders  are  noted.  Built 


for  economical,  dependable  opera- 
tion, and  called  upon  to  meet  an  un- 
usually severe  test  before  accept- 
ance by  the  owners,  the  remark- 
ably fine  performance  of  these  tugs 
is  a  worth-while  testimonial  to  the 
ability  of  the  Chas.  Ward  Engineer- 
ing Works. 

A  third  tug,  the  Stanton,  of  the 
same  general  dimensions  as  the 
Captain  George  and  Beverly,  is  now 
under  construction  b.v  the  same 
builders  for  the  U.  S.  Engineers  Of- 
fice, Wilmington,  N.  C. 


One  of  the  6-cylinder,  airless  injection,  Winton  die 
Engineers  tugs. 


el  engines  for  United  States 


Trade  Literature 

The  Buda  Company,  Harvey,  Illi- 
nois, has  several  interesting  leaf- 
lets and  bulletins  ready  for  distri- 
bution covering  its  line  of  engines 
for  various  services.  These  leaflets 
cover: 

Buda-M.A.N.  marine  diesel — light 
weight — high  speed — for  all  class- 
es of  marine  services;  6-cylinder, 
6' 2  inch  bore;  8%  inch  stroke;  173 
H.P.  at  800  R.P.M.  180  H.P.  at 
1000  R.P.M. 

Buda  "Hivelo"  Series  marine  gas 
engine  —  designed  to  stand  hard 
service  encountered  in  marine  serv- 
ice. (This  engine  is  described  in  a 
separate  article  in  the  March 
i.ssue.) 

Buda  marine  gas  engines  —  high 
duty — for   cruisers   and    runabouts. 

The  three  types  of  engines  are 
fully  described  and  profusely  illus- 
trated in  these  leaflets,  which  will 
be  sent  free  on  application  to  the 
company  at  30  Church  Street,  New 
York;  or  664  Mission  Street,  San 
Francisco. 
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Puget  Sound  Boatyard  Notes 


Bid >v ell  Boat  Works,  Vancouver, 
is  completing  a  32  by  8.6  by  3  foot 
cruiser  for  K.  J.  Buchanan,  to  be 
fitted  with  a  30/50  Red  Wing  gaso- 
line engine.  A  30  by  10  foot  trading 
cruiser  for  J.  W.  Whitehead  of 
^'ancouver,  to  be  fitted  with  a 
Vivian  gas  engine  is  also  under 
way  at  this  busy  British  Columbia 
[ilant. 

Recent  orders  completed  include 
a  53  by  12  foot  tug  for  the  General 
Towing  and  Lighterage  Company,  to 
be  equipped  with  a  96-horsepower 
Gardner  diesel  of  the  new  type;  re- 
pairs to  the  Lake  Bever,  a  seiner, 
and  to  the  famous  dental  boat  of 
Dr.  Bottinger  of  Vancouver — the 
Marsippoo — which  take.s  a  modern 
dental  office  to  the  remote  towns 
along  the  West  Coast  of  Vancouver 
Island. 


William  Menchions,  of  Vancou- 
ver, specializing  in  heavy  duty 
fishing  craft  of  large  dimensions, 
is  completing  a  72  by  18  by  6  foot 
seiner,  powered  with  a  130-horse- 
power  Washington  diesel,  and  a  62 
by  15  by  5  foot  halibut  boat  to  be 
equipped  with  a  75-horsepower 
Gardner  diesel.  Repairs  to  the  West 
View  owned  by  the  Empire  Can- 
neries Ltd.  have  also  been  finished. 


Burrard  Shipyard  and  Engineer- 
ing Works  Ltd.  of  Vancouver  (not 
the  North  Vancouver  Company)  is 
completing  a  covered  paper  scow 
of  93  by  67  by  3  feet  dimensions  for 
Powell  River  service.  Repairs  to 
the  Lome  and  two  tugs  are  also  in 
progress. 


Crane  Shipyards  Ltd.  are  com- 
pleting one  scow  for  the  Coast 
Quarries,  and  the  tug  Lornet. 


The  Vancouver  Shipyards,  1929, 
Ltd.  are  completing  for  the  Cana- 
dian government  a  hydrographic 
survey  boat  of  100  by  30  by  3  feet, 
of  rot-proof  construction  for  Brit- 
ish Columbia  Coast  geodetic  survey 
work.  A  deck  house  accommodat- 
ing 20  men  will  be  provided. 


Lind  and  Co.  Marine  Ways  have 
launched  a  22  by  8  by  3  foot  troller 
equipped  with  a  gasoline  engine. 


Boeing    Aircraft  Co.  of    Canada 
Ltd.,   operating   the    Hoffar-Beech- 


ing  Shipyards,  is  preparing  to 
launch  what  is  claimed  to  be  the 
finest  yacht  ever  built  in  Canada, 
the  new  125  by  24  by  6  foot  twin- 
screw,  diesel  yacht  for  W.  E.  Boe- 
ing, president  of  the  Boeing  Air- 
craft Company  of  Seattle,  also  pres- 
ident of  the  shipyards  recently  ac- 
quired by  his  firm. 

The  new  craft  has  2i2-inch  teak 
planking  and  cypress  framing. 
Engine  foundation  and  engine  room 
framework  will  be  of  steel,  the 
whole  being  built  around  a  keel  of 
Australian  gumwood,  a  single  piece 
weighing  e'i  tons.  Five  steel  ti'ans- 
verse  bulkheads  divide  the  ship 
into  water-tight  compartments.  Two 
300-horsepower,  6-cylinder,  Winton 
diesel  engines  will  drive  the  ship 
at  a  speed  of  about  15  knots. 
Sperry  gyro-compass,  Marconi  long 
range  wireless,  a  3,000,000  candle 
power  searchlight,  completely  elec- 
trified auxiliaries  supplied  from  a 
separate  generating  set,  as  well  as 
electric  refrigeration  and  electric 
cooking  will  be  part  of  the  equip- 
ment. Mr.  Boeing  plans  to  include 
a  flying  boat  as  a  tender  for  use 
between  the  ship  and  his  offices  in 
Vancouver  and  Seattle.  A  carbon 
dioxide  fire  fighting  set  will  be 
installed  in  the  engine  rooms;  and 
tanks  for  5500  gallons  of  fresh 
water  and  oil  for  3500  miles  cruis- 
ing radius  will  be  provided.  T.  Hal- 
liday,  Gilbert  Jukes,  and  H.  S. 
Hoffar  designed  this  ship,  with 
provisions  for  a  party  of  ten  and  a 
crew  of  ten.  Bathrooms  will  be  pro- 
vided for  each  of  the  guest  state- 
rooms. Cost  of  the  ship  is  placed 
at  1240,000. 

The  Boeing  yards  have  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  one  of  the  largest 
builders  of  pleasure  craft  in  Can- 
ada, and  the  largest  on  the  West 
Coast  of  Canada.  Two  52-foot 
patrol  ships  for  the  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment, powered  with  80-horse- 
power  Hall-Scott  engines  and  the 
construction.  Three  stock  cruisers, 
of  48  by  12  by  2.6  feet,  of  special 
design,  2  powered  with  100-horse- 
power  Hall-Scott  engines  and  the 
other  a  200-horsepower  Hall  Scott 
engine,  are  under  construction.  Gas 
cooking,  forced-fan  heating,  and 
shatter-pi'oof  glass  make  this  type 
of  small  pl<?asure  craft  distinctive. 
A  Kelvinator  is  also  installed  in  the 
galley.    Two    32-footers,    equipped 


with    6-60    type    Gray   gas    engines 
are  also  under  construction. 

About  150  men  are  employed  reg- 
ularly in  this  plant,  second  to  only 
one  other  British  Columbia  ship- 
yard in  number. 


George  Wreng  Yard  at  Belling- 
ham,  Washington,  is  rebuilding  the 
seiner  Clatawa  and  installing  a  40- 
horsepower  Standard  gas  engine, 
for  account  of  the  Bloedel  Donovan 
Lumber  Company.  Seven  of  the 
fleet  of  the  Bellingham  Canning 
Company  are  being  repaired  there 
also. 


Bellingham  Marine  Ways  have 
been  awarded  contract  for  con- 
structing a  42  by  9  by  3-foot  patrol 
boat  for  Alaska  duty  for  the  As- 
toria Packing  Company,  equipped 
with  a  100-horsepower  Hall-Scott 
gas  engine. 


Mojean  and  Ericson,  Tacoma, 
have  contracts  for  building  a  46- 
foot  tug  for  the  Northwestern  Fish- 
eries to  be  powered  with  a  50-horse- 
power  Frisco  Standard  gas  engine. 
They  are  also  building  a  45-foot  tug 
for  the  Nakat  Packing  Company. 


Western  Boat  Building  Company, 
Tacoma,  has  contracts  for  three 
seiners,  70  by  17  by  9  feet,  one  to 
be  powered  with  a  135-horsepower 
Washington  diesel  and  two  with 
110-horsepower  Atlas  diesels.  A 
cannery  tender  equipped  with  twin 
80-horsepower  Atlas  diesels  for 
shallow  draft  Alaskan  work  is  be- 
ing completed.  One  seiner  of  54  by 
15  by  7  feet,  powered  with  a  50- 
horsepower  Standard  gas  engine,  is 
ready  to  leave  the  ways. 


Lake  Washington  Shipyards, 

Houghton,  were  awarded  the  con- 
tract for  constructing  a  wooden 
ferry  for  the  Kitsap  County  Trans- 
portation Company  in  January, 
after  a  five  months  delay  pending 
the  outcome  of  the  W.  B.  Foshay 
receivership.  The  new  ship  will  be 
200  by  57.6  by  14  feet,  with  a  ca- 
pacity of  90  cars  and  1000  passen- 
gers. She  will  be  powered  by  an 
8-cylinder  Washington  diesel  oper- 
ating through  double  clutches  to 
two  propellers,  one  at  each  end,  of 
8.6  pitch,  4-bladed  Coolidge  type. 
She  is  expected  to  develop  12  knots 
speed  and  will  have  a  lunch  counter 
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and  steam  heat.  A  Frigidaire  unit 
will  be  installed,  together  with  an 
American  Radiator  Company  oil- 
fired  steam  heating  boiler;  Duro 
salt  and  fresh  water  pumps  (auto- 
matic) ;  Moran  fire  and  bilge 
pumps;  a  90-cell  Edison  battery 
set;  and  a  44-horsepower,  2-cylin- 
der,  Washington  auxiliary  diesel, 
driving  a  25-kilowatt  Westinghouse 
generator.     Westinghouse     motors 


will  drive  all  auxiliaries. 


Indicating  the  trend  in  new  con- 
struction for  1930,  the  Washington 
Iron  Works,  Seattle,  builders  of 
Washington  diesel  engines,  an- 
nounces as  under  construction  fif- 
teen 135-horsepower,  4-cylinder  die- 
sel engines; a  440-horsepower  diesel 
for  the  Knappen  Towboat  Com- 
pany, Astoria,  and  the  1000-horse- 


power  engine  for  the  new  Kitsap 
County  Transportation  Co.  ferry, 
in  addition  to  several  other  large 
engines,  or  a  total  of  6000  horse- 
power of  motive  power  under  con- 
struction at  the  same  time  in  their 
shops.  This  establishes  a  new  rec- 
ord for  this  company.  Orders  are 
pouring  in  daily,  and  1930  promises 
to  establish  a  new  record  for 
Northwestern  boat  construction. 


The  sponsor,  some  of  the  official  delegation,  and  the  new  ship  -  reporting  launch  of  the  Marine  Department 
of  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  the  boatyard  of  Anderson  &  Cristofani,  San  Francisco,  February  18.  This  launch- 
ing was  attended  with  considerable  ceremony  and  created  quite  an  interest  among  the  marine  fraternity  of  San  Francisco  as  a  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  Jerry  Daily,  for  whom  the  craft  is  named.  J^rry  Daily  for  forty  years  rendered  faithful  service  to  the 
marine  interests  of  San  Francisco  as  manager  of  the  Marine  Exchange,  whose  work  he  brought  to  such  a  point  of  efficiency  that 
it  gained  a  world-wide  reputation. 

Doris  Rohlfs,  nine-year-old  daughter  of  John  Rohlfs,  chair.nan  of  the  Marine  Department  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
assisted  by  her  little  sister  Beatrix,  christened  the  launch  Jerry  Daily.  Ralph  W.  Myers,  on  behalf  of  the  Marine  Committee, 
presented  Doris  with  a  bracelet. 

Others  included  in  the  group  at  the  launching  were  John  Rohlfs,  president.  Pacific  American  Steamship  Association;  Frank 
J.  O'Connor,  president.  Shipowners'  Association  of  the  Pacific  Coast;  Abe  Marks,  Arthur  Beyers,  and  Mr.  McCarthy  of  the 
Marine  Exchange;  John  Graney,  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation;  John  Cordes,  of  Cordes  Brothers,  under  whose  supervision 
the  launch  was  constructed;  a  number  of  port  captains  representing  various  steamship  companies;  and  various  representatives 
of  the  San  Francisco  press. 
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Diesel  Power 


RIOR  to  being  repowered  with 
a  diesel  engine,  the  dredge 
Primrose  had  a  peak  produc- 
tion output  of  approximately  8000 
cubic  yards  in  each  24-hour  shift. 
Since  the  change  from  steam  power 
to  diesel  power,  this  production  has 
been  boosted  to  15,000  cubic  yards 
per  24-hour  shift  at  a  velocity  of 
34  feet  per  second  through  a  pipe 
line  between  5000  and  6000  feet  in 
length. 

This  phenomenal  production  has 
been  maintained  consistently  day 
after  day  and  has  given  the  owners 
the  additional  output  which  was  so 
necessary  in  their  operations. 

The  Primrose  was  originally  pow- 
ered with  a  750-horsepower  vertical 
triple  expansion  steam  engine  fed 
by  three  marine  type  boilers.  With 
this  power  equipment  she  had 
reached  her  output  capacity  with 
steam.  There  was  no  additional 
space  available  aboard.  Conse- 
ciuently  it  was  impossible  to  secure 
additional  productive  output 
through  the  installation  of  more 
boilers  or  larger  steam  engines. 
Increased  production,  however,  was 
essential  in  order  to  reduce  operat- 
ing cost.  After  long  and  careful  in- 
vestigation, the  Canadian  Dredging 
Company,  owners  of  the  Primrose, 
believed  that  diesel  power  would 
solve  their  problem  and  turned  to 
The  Cooper-Bessemer  Corporation 
and  its  Canadian  diesel  represen- 
tative, Diesel  Power  Limited,  to 
tackle  the  job. 

During  the  winter  of  1928-1929, 
the  entire  steam  power  equipment 
was  removed  and  replaced  with  an 
8-cylinder,  1500-horsepower  Cooper- 
Bessemer  diesel  engine.  This  engine 
was  direct-connected  to  a  20-inch 
suction  dredge  pump;  and  since  the 
installation  of  its  new  Diesel  power 
plant,  the  Primrose  has  consist- 
ently maintained  the  above  men- 
tioned production  output,  which  is 
almost  double  that  which  was  pos- 
sible with  steam  power. 

The    remarkable    simplicity    and 


The  dredge  Primrose,  recently  repowered  with  an  8-cylinder,   1500-horsepower, 
Cooper-Bessemer  diesel  engine. 


ease  of  operation  of  this  diesel 
equipment  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  although  the  chief  operating 
engineer  of  the  Primrose  had  no 
previous  knowledge  whatsoever  of 
diesel  engines,  he  has  experienced 
no  major  operating  troubles  what- 
soever since  taking  over  the  diesel 
equipment. 

The  Primrose  is  the  most  power- 


ful diesel  powered  direct-connected 
dredge  in  the  world.  She  measures 
136  feet  in  length,  42  feet  in  beam 
and  has  a  draft  of  approximately 
6  feet.  It  is  one  of  the  many  diesel 
powered  dredge  installations  which 
are  demonstrating  the  operating 
economy,  efficiency,  and  reliability 
of  diesel  power,  properly  applied, 
for  heavy  duty  dredge  service. 


New  Gardner-Denver  Compressor 


ANEW  model  air-cooled,  single- 
stage  compressor  has  just  been 
placed  on  the  market  by  the 
Gardner-Denver  Co.  of  Quincy, 
Illinois.  This  is  to  be  known  as  the 
A-C-E  Model.  It  consists  of  a  SVa 
by  4   duplex   compressor  and   a   5- 


horsepower  motor  mounted  on  a 
cast  iron  base  on  top  of  the  air  re- 
ceivers. The  unit  has  a  displace- 
ment of  26  cubic  feet  per  minute, 
operating  at  a  rate  of  600  revolu- 
tions per  minute.  This  rate  can  be 
reduced  and  altered  to  fit  the  par- 
ticular circumstances. 

An  outstanding  feature  is  the  en- 
closing of  the  suction  and  dis- 
charge valves  in  separate  compart- 
ments. The  valves  are  special,  heat 
treated,  and  ground  steel  discs.  The 
use  of  the  compartments  prevents 
the  air  from  being  heated  when 
passing  through  the  intake  valves. 
An  automatic  or  hand-operated 
start  and  stop  control  is  furnished 
as  standard  equipment  and  operat- 
ed in  conjunction  with  the  Penn- 
type  pressure  and  moisture  un- 
loader.  The  unloader  is  set  to  cut 
in   at  130   pounds   and   out   at   165 


pounds.  Continuous  operation  is  as- 
sured by  this  control. 

Lubrication  for  the  compressor  is 
by  the  controlled  splash  type.  A 
positive-driven  plunger  pump  on 
the  outside  of  the  crank-case  feeds 
filtered  oil  to  the  troughs  under  the 
connecting  rods.  A  special  oil  ring 
and  groove  on  the  piston  prevents 
oil   from   passing   over  to  the   dis- 


charge lines.  An  oil  level  gives  posi- 
tive indication  of  the  amount  of  oil 
in  the  reservoir. 

Other  features  of  this  compressor 
are:  the  use  of  the  V-type  belt 
drive;  a  fan  type  of  flywheel;  use 
of  Hyatt  type  of  roller  bearings; 
aftercooler  in  the  base;  and  a  muf- 
fler for  the  suction  opening. 
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ANEW  6-cylinder,  100/110- 
horsepower  marine  engine  is 
being  shown  by  the  Hall- 
Scott  Motor  Car  Company  at  its 
various  branches. 

It  has  a  bore  of  4-1/4  inches, 
stroke  of  5-^2  inches,  and  displace- 
ment of  468  cubic  inches. It  is  made 
in  both  right  and  left  hand  rota- 
tion, so  twin  installations  can  be 
made  with  both  carburetors  in- 
board and  both  exhaust  pipes  out- 
board. 

Among  other  impi'ovements  it 
features  dual  ignition  with  one  set 
of  plugs  fired  by  a  magneto  and 
the  other  by  a  distributor  using 
the  battery  current,  giving  two  in- 
dependent systems  and  providing 
an  easy  and  positive  means  of 
starting  in  case  the  battery  should 
ever  run  down.  The  distributor 
and  generator  are  separately  driv- 
en; and  the  generator  drive  can  be 
disengaged  to  eliminate  overcharg- 
ing on  long  daylight  runs. 

Counterbalanced  crankshaft,  un- 
usually strong  and  rigid,  together 
with  the  separate  balancing  of  all 
connecting  rods,  pistons,  flywheel, 
and  clutch,  makes  this  engine  re- 
markably smooth. 

This  engine  comes  equipped  with 
an  improved  reduction  gear,  with 
5-inch  face  helical  cut  alloy  steel 
gears,  case  hardened.  The  propeller 
shaft  operates  at  a  slight  overdrive 
in  reverse;  and  the  transmission 
shafts  are  all  mounted  on  anti- 
friction bearings.  The  propeller 
shaft  brake  operating  mechanism 
is  mounted  on  the  gear  box,  where 
the  alignment  is  absolute.  This 
makes  a  very  compact  installation 
and  facilitates  maneuverability  by 
enabling  the  operator  of  the  boat 
to  reverse  almost  instantly. 

The  Hall-Scott  Motor  Car  Com- 
pany, pioneers  in  the  field  of  gear 
reduction  drive  for  use  with  gaso- 
line engines,  has  recently  brought 
out  a  "Double  Reduction"  type  of 
reverse  gear,  which  offers  a  final 
reduction  of  5  to  1  or  7  to  1.  These 
gears  are  made  especially  to  meet 


the  operating  conditions  of  ex- 
tremely heavy  duty  marine  service, 
such  as  log  rafting,  towing  barges, 
operating  power  scows,  or  river 
boats.  Like  the  previous  Hall-Scott 
reduction  gear  units,  it  has  a  posi- 
tive neutral,  making  it  particularly 
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applicable  for  the  power  unit  in 
large  auxiliary  yachts,  since  the 
propeller  is  free  to  rotate  with 
very  little  drag  while  the  boat  is 
under  sail. 

The  Double  Reduction  Gear  is  de- 
signed to  be  used  in  conjunction 
with  the  new  series  Hall-Scott  2:1 
and  3:1  gears,  which  provide  the 
first  reduction.  The  final  reduc- 
tion goes  through  a  pair  of  carbur- 
ized  nickle  steel  gears  with  heavy 
teeth  having  five  inch  working 
faces.  The  final  drive  shaft  is  4 
inches  in  diameter,  of  heat  treated 
alloy  steel,  and  is  mounted  in  two 
extra  large  Timken  tapered  roller 
bearings  which  take  the  thrust. 
The  propeller  shaft  brake  is 
mounted  internally  and  is  interlink- 
ed with  the  clutch  lever. 


Port   and   starboard   sides   of   the   new   Hall-Scott,    100/110   horsepower,   marine   gasoline 

engine  with  incorporated  reduction  and  reverse  gear.     Lower  view  shows  the  new  Hall-Scott 

double  reduction  gear  as  fitted  to  the  gear  box  of  this  engine. 
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Metalined  Bushings  for  Blocks 


WHEN  genuine  Star  Metalined 
Self-Lubricating  Bushings 
were  conceived  many  years 
ago  and  put  on  the  market,  their 
application  to  pulley  or  hoisting 
blocks  was  almost  immediately 
adapted  by  the  principal  manufac- 
turers of  blocks.  Since  that  time 
the  use  of  Metalined  bushings  has 
increased  in  this  field  so  that  they 
are  now  considered  standard  equip- 
ment. 

With  the  advent  of  wire  rope  for 
hoisting  purposes  and  the  general 
use  of  steam  and  electricity  instead 
of  man  or  horse  power  as  prime 
movers,  ever  greater  loads  were 
handled,  which  produced  new  prob- 
lems in  connection  with  all  the 
equipment.  Block  sheaves  had  to  be 
equipped  with  bushings  which 
would  stand  heavy  strains  and  be 
lubricated  in  such  manner  as  to 
reduce  wear  and  friction  to  a  min- 
imum. 

The  natural  solution  —  good 
bronze  bearings  well  greased — had 
some  important  drawbacks.  Grease 
is  much  affected  by  temperatures; 
and  in  very  cold  weather  it  might 
be  difficult  to  force  the  lubricant 
to  its  needed  position;  and  if  high 
heat  were  generated  by  rapid 
hoisting  the  grease  might  run  out 
and  leave  the  bearing  dry,  with 
dire  results.  Furthermore  many 
blocks  are  so     placed     in  difficult 


and  lofty  positions  that  it  would 
be  extremely  unlikely  they  would 
receive  proper  care — even  if  fre- 
quent lubrication  by  the  old  meth- 
od would  prove  effective. 

Metalined  bushings  solve  this 
problem  and  are  specified  by  all 
users  of  hoisting  blocks  who  are 
willing  to  pay  a  little  more  to  pro- 
cure a  bushing  of  longer  life  and 
to  eliminate  the  necessity  of  lubri- 
cating block  sheaves  with  grease 
or  oil.  Metalined  bushings  are  econ- 
omical in  the  long  run,  for  they 
operate  without  any  attention,  are 
clean,  safe,  and  function  in  any 
climate  no  matter  what  the  tem- 
perature. 


The  remarks  of  a  well  known 
block  manufacturer  need  no  ex- 
planation, "So  well  established  is 
the  worth  and  fame  of  Metalined 
bushings  among  all  users  of  blocks 
that  the  word  Metaline  has  come 
to  be  corrupted  in  the  minds  of 
some  to  a  generic  term  applying  to 
all  self-lubricating  bushings  (and 
there  are  many  on  the  market.)  In 
our  experience  of  fifty  years,  how- 
ever, covering  the  entire  life  of 
this  type  of  bushing,  we  have 
never  found  any  which  embodied 
the  full  principle  of  the  Genuine 
Star  Metaline,  which  in  all  appli- 
cations to  blocks  can  be  identified 
as  a  two-piece  bushing  with  the 
word  'Metaline'  and  a  star  stamped 
on  the  edge." 


Drying  and  Nondrying  Liquid  Glues  Seldom  Interchangeable 


LIQUID  marine  glues  are  divid- 
ed into  two  general  classifica- 
tions —  "drying"  and  "nondry- 
ing." The  "drying"  glue,  however, 
never  hardens  to  the  brittling 
stage.  It  dries  on  the  surface;  but 
in  the  body  of  the  glue  protected 
from  the  air  it  retains  its  resiliency 
indefinitely.  The  "non-d  r  y  i  n  g" 
variety  will  lose  some  of  its  sticki- 
ness where  exposed  to  the  air;  but 
it  really  never  drys.  The  word 
"never"  is  used  in  the  full  sense  of 


LOADING  LUBRICANT 

The  steamer  President  Monroe 
taking  on  a  supply  of  Shell  mar- 
ine lubricants  by  tank  wagon  de- 
livery at  San  Francisco.  This  ser- 
vice is  a  feature  of  Shell's  pro- 
gress in  making  quick  deliveries 
without  the  handling  of  drimis. 

The  President  Monroe  has 
heretofore  been  in  the  Dollar 
Line's  round-the-world  service; 
but  she  was  recently  recondition- 
ed for  the  Pacific  Coast  to  Man- 
ila run.  This  vessel  will  carry  pas- 
sengers and  general  cargo.  She 
also  has  a  large  space  for  refrig- 
erated cargo. 

Chief  Engineer  K.  C.  Stubbo 
and  First  Assistant  Smith  are 
very  well  satisfied  with  the  per- 
formance of  Shell  lubricants  in 
their  engines  and  the  service 
Shell  gives  in  making  deliveries. 


the  word.  The  "drying"  glue  is 
used  for  a  waterstop  in  places  and 
under  conditions  where  a  good  ad- 
hesive is  called  for,  but  where  at 
the  same  time  a  liberal  amount  of 
resiliency  is  absolutely  essential. 
For  example,  in  applying  canvas 
the  "drying"  kind  is  imperative,  for 
an  adhesive  is  called  for  with  lots 
of  grip,  and  yet  it  must  be  ready  for 
expansion  and  contraction  in  wet 
and  dry,  cold  and  hot  weather. 

The  "non-drying"  glue  has  no 
adhesive  strength.  Placed  between 
two  pieces  of  wood,  an  infant  can 
pull  them  apart.  But  in  the  pulling 
the  glue  will  adhere  to  both  pieces 
of  wood  and  string  out  like  taffy 
candy  in  the  making.  Two,  ten 
years  later  the  same  thing  would 
happen.  It  never  drys  out. 

In  places  where  planks  will 
weave  and  work,  and  where  expan- 
sion and  contraction  are  great,  as 
in  speedboats  of  very  light  con- 
struction, it  is  most  valuable  when 
used  between  double-planking  and 
on  battens.  Speed-boats  are  so 
racked  by  the  heavy  engines  they 
carry  that  they  would  soon  leak 
like  a  sieve  if  it  were  not  for  the 
"nondrying"  glue  that  gives  and 
takes  to  the  limit. 

Care  should  be  taken  therefore  in 
purchasing  liquid  marine  glue,  that 
one  gets  the  proper  glue  for  the 
work  intended,  to  avoid  disappoint- 
ment and  grief;  for  only  under  very 
few  conditions  are  the  "drying" 
and  "nondrying"  kinds  inter- 
changeable. 
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New  Line  of  Buda  Marine  Engines 


THE  Buda  Company.  Harvey,  H- 
linois,  announces  a  complete 
new  line  of  marine  engines  for 
the  coming  season,  which  includes 
four  6-cylinder  straight  gasoline 
engines  without  reduction  gear, 
four  with  reduction  gear,  a  new  6- 
cylinder,  light-weight  high-speed, 
diesel  with  or  without  reduction 
gear,  and  a  6-cylinder  straight  gas- 
oline job  to  sell  at  a  very  moderate 
price. 

New  "Hivelo"  Series 

It  is  claimed  by  The  Buda  Com- 
pany that  the  new  models  of  the 
"Hivelo"  series  represent  the  great- 
est engine  ever  offered  the  motor 
boat  industry.  As  the  name  "Hivelo" 
indicates,  high  velocities  have  been 
utilized  to  the  fullest  extent  in  the 
design  of  this  series.  The  HM-260 
is  a  3y2  by  4y2-inch  engine  with  a 
range  of  approximately  55  horse- 
power at  1800  revolutions  per  min- 
ute up  to  75  horsepower  at  3000  rev- 
olutions per  minute.  The  HM-298  is 
a  3%  by  4^;.-inch  engine  with  devel- 
opment of  over  60  horsepower  at 
1800  revolutions  per  minute  to  over 
85  horsepower  at  3000  revolutions 
per  minute. 

Both  models  have  3-inch  diameter 
crankshaft  supported  on  seven 
main  bearings.  Crankshaft  con- 
struction is  very  short  and  close 
coupled.  The  lubricating  feature  of 


these  engines  is  the  constant  supply 
of  a  large  quantity  of  oil  at  high 
velocity  and  uniform  pressure. 

Crankcase  ventilation  is  also  a 
feature,  as  water  accumulating 
through  condensation  in  combus- 
tion is  kept  in  a  state  of  vapor  and 
in  connection  with  the  crankcase 
ventilation  system  it  is  drawn  off 
under  vacuum  through  the  carbur- 
etor. In  addition  to  being  the  med- 
ium of  air  passage  from  the  out- 
side of  the  carburetor,  the  conduc- 
tor pipe  is  provided  with  a  pair  of 
interceptor  screens  that  traps  any 
back  fire. 

Crankcase  and  cylinders  are  of 
chrome  nickel  alloy  iron,  the  long- 
est wearing  iron  known  today.  The 
combustion  chamber  of  the  cylinder 
head  is  a  new,  original,  and  ad- 
vanced design,  employing  high  vel- 
ocity of  turbulence  in  the  gases 
which  results  in  improved  com- 
bustion. 

New  180  H.P.  Diesel 

The  Buda-M.A.N.  marine  diesel 
operates  on  4-stroke  cycle  with  air- 
less fuel  injection.  It  is  manufac- 
tured under  license  from  the  M.A.N. 
Company  of  Germany,  in  whose 
shop  Dr.  Rudolph  O.  Diesel  built 
his  first  diesel  engine  over  thirty 
years  ago.  This  engine  possesses 
all  the  operating  features  of  gaso- 
line marine  engines,  requires  prac- 
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tically  the  same  space,  but  has  the 
added  advantage  of  simplicity  of 
operation,  exceptionally  low  fuel 
consumption,  greater  cruising 
range,  and  reduction  of  fire  hazard. 

This  is  a  valve-in-head  design, 
each  cylinder  being  fitted  with  two 
injection  nozzles,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  cylinder  head.  This  arrange- 
ment of  nozzles  gives  simplicity  of 
cylinder  head  construction  and  per- 
mits, without  difficulty,  the  larg- 
est possible  area  for  the  intake 
valves.  The  nozzles  are  of  the  open 
type,  having  one  single  opening. 
They  are  interchangeable  and  can 
be  as  easily  removed  and  cleaned 
as  spark  plugs.  Cleaning  is  required 
no  oftener,  because  the  fuel  is  care- 
fully filtered  before  entering  the 
fuel  pump,  the  fuel  having  a  Baume 
gravity  of  approximately  26  to  38  is 
recommended. 

The  engine  can  be  furnished  with 
or  without  reduction  gear.  The  re- 
duction gear  is  2io  to  1  standard. 

The  construction  features  consist 
of  Ni-Chrome  iron  cylinder  block 
with  cylinder  liners  of  the  same 
material.  The  cylinder  heads  are  re- 
movable type  of  Ni-Chrome  iron, 
cast  in  pairs.  The  valve  mechanism 
is  entirely  enclosed  by  aluminum 
cylinder  head  covers.  The  crank- 
shaft is  of  large  diameter  on  seven 
main  bearings.  Connecting  rods  are 
drop  forged,  heat  treated,  and  rifle 
drilled  for  lubrication  to  piston  pin 
bearings.  All  rods  are  carefully  bal- 
anced in  sets. 

Reverse  gear  is  Joes  planetary 
type,  especially  built  for  diesel  en- 
gines. It  is  lubricated  from  force 
feed  oiling  system  of  engine 
through  hollow  crankshaft.  The 
usual  standard  accessories  are  fur- 
nished with  Buda  diesels.  This  job 
has  a  6^  2-inch  bore  by  8%-inch 
stroke  and  develops  173  horsepower 
at  800  revolutions  per  minute  and 
180  horsepower  at  1000  revolutions 
per  minute. 


Port  and  starboard  views  of   the   new    180-horsepower   Buda-M.A.N.   marine   diesel   with 
incorporated  reverse  gear. 


TRADE  LITERATURE 
Engineering  Achievements  of  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufac- 
turing Company  during  1929  have 
been  embodied  in  booklet  form  and 
comprise  36  pages  of  very  interest- 
ing and  varied  reading  matter  cov- 
ering developments  in  the  electrical 
field.  In  this  age  electricity  enters 
into  practically  every  phase  of  our 
life — and  the  story  of  its  latest  re- 
finements is  the  story  of  the  re- 
markable era  in  which  we  live.  The 
many  subjects  are  treated  briefly 
and  are  well  illustrated. 
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The  United  States  Army  transport  U.S. 
Grant,  operating  between  San  Francisco  and 
Manila,  was  recently  fitted  at  San  Francisco 
with  considerable  modern  au.viliary  machin- 
ery and  equipment. 

In  her  engine  room  a  new  Westinghouse 
turbo-generating  set  was  installed,  as  shown 
in  the  illustration  at  right  center,  to  provide 
for  the  additional  electrical  load.  The  vessel 
was  fitted  with  an  Oertz  rudder  and  a  new 
Hyde  hydro-electric  steering  gear  consisting 
of  two  15-inch  rams  and  two  No.  10  Water- 
bury  hydraulic  pumps  each  operated  by  a 
Westinghouse  25-horsepower  motor.  This 
steering  equipment  was  installed  under  the 
supervision  of  C.  V.  Lane,  Pacific  Coast  re- 


presentative of  the  Hyde  Windlass  Company 
and  for  the  Oertz  rudder. 

The  U.S.  Grant  was  also  equipped  with 
Welin  quadrant  davits,  likewise  installed  un- 
der the  supervision  of  C.  V.  Lane.  Each  pair 
of  these  davits  handles  a  pair  of  nested  life- 
boats, the  lifeboats  being  supplied  by  the  C. 
M.  Lane  Lifeboat  Company,  which  is  repre- 
sented in  San  Francisco  by  Hough  &  Egbert. 

The  power  plant  of  the  U.S.  Grant  was 
thoroughly  overhauled  during  the  installa- 
tion of  this  new  equipment;  and  new  and 
more  commodious  quarters  were  arranged 
for  her  engineering  staff.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  work  the  U.S.  Grant  was  given  a 
thorough  trial,  during  which  everything 
functioned  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Army 
Transport  Engineers. 
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OrganizatiooL  and  Trade  Notes 


CARBON  CIRCUIT   BREAKERS 
FOR  LIGHT  CRUISERS 

Orders  have  been  placed  with 
the  Westinghouse  Electric  and 
Manufacturing  Company  of  East 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  for  all  the  carbon 
circuit  breakers  to  be  used  in 
Scout  Cruisers  numbers  24  to  31 
inclusive  which  are  now  building 
as  part  of  the  1915  naval  program. 


dard  projector  in  having  the  trun- 
nion mounted  directly  on  the  base. 


EXTENSION  OF  RADIO 
SERVICE 

The  Mackay  Radio  and  Tele- 
graph Company  announces  that  a 
new  service  to  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  via  its  system  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  United  States  navy, 
has  been  opened.  The  new  points 
reached  are  Tutuila  and  Pago 
Pago,  American  Samoa;  Papeete, 
Tahiti;  and  Apia,  British  Samoa. 


MORE    GYRO-COMPASSES   FOR 
THE  MERCHANT  MARINE 

An  unusually  large  number  of 
orders  for  Gyro-compass  equip- 
ments during  the  first  month  of 
the  new  year  is  reported  by  Sperry 
Gyroscope  Company,  Inc.  Among 
the  most  recent  orders  reported 
are  those  which  have  been  received 
for  complete  compass  equipments 
for  the  three  new  vessels  of  the 
Canadian  National  Steamship  Line 
— the  Prince  David,  Prince  Henry, 
and  Prince  Robert — and  for  the  two 
new  vessels  of  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific Steamship  Lines.  It  is  also 
reported  that  the  Sperry  company 
is  supplying  Gyro-compasses  and 
Gyro-pilots  for  the  two  new  tank- 
ers now  building  at  the  Sun  Ship- 
yards at  Chester,  Pennsylvania, 
for  the  Tide  Water  Oil  Company, 
and  for  eight  Moore  and  McCormick 
ships  of  the  American  Scantic 
Line,  the  orders  for  which  were 
received    last   December. 


NEW  FLOODLIGHT  FOR  SALT 
WATER  SUBMERSION 

A  new  floodlight  projector  de- 
signed for  salt  water  submersion 
has  been  announced  by  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company.  Like  the 
usual  Type  L-23  projector  in  the 
interior,  it  differs  from  the  stan- 
dard unit  in  having  the  exterior 
entirely  of  brass  and  bronze,  there- 
by avoiding  all  corrosion  and  elec- 
trolytic action  that  results  when 
both  bronze  and  aluminum  are 
used.  It  also  differs  from  the  stan- 


Col.  John  C.  Thorn,  president  of 
the  California  Thorn  Cordage,  Inc., 

of  Los  Angeles,  recently  announced 
the  expansion  of  the  firm's  busi- 
ness by  the  opening  of  branch 
warehouses  and  offices  in  Houston 
and  New  Orleans.  These  two 
branches  will  be  under  the  man- 
agement of  S.  K.  Shane,  who  for 
the  past  four  years  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  San  Francisco  office. 
In  addition,  Louis  A.  Brunvold, 
who  has  been  representative  of  the 
company  for  the  past  four  years  in 
Seattle,  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
company's  business  in  northern 
California,  Oregon,  and  Washing- 
ton, with  headquarters  in  San 
Francisco. 

At  a  recent  directors'  meeting  of 
the  Union  Carbide  Company  and 
the  ElectroMetallurgical  Company, 
both  units  of  Union  Carbide  and 
Carbon  Corporation,  Benjamin 
O'Shea,  formerly  president,  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  board  of 
each  company.  Fred  H.  Haggerson, 
former  vice-president  of  the  two 
companies  was  elected  to  succeed 
Mr.  O'Shea  as  president;  and  F.  P. 
Gormely  was  elected  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  both  com- 
panies.   

At  a  recent  directors'  meeting  of 
the  Haynes  Stellite  Company,  unit 
of  Union  Carbide  and  Carbon  Corp- 
oration, E.  E.  LeVan  was  appointed 
general  sales  manager  and  J.  H. 
Maguire  was  appointed  works  man- 
ager. Other  appointments  were  F. 
T.  McCurdy,  plant  superintendent; 
J.  R.  Brown,  F.  L.  Secord,  and  Ev- 
erett Page,  assistants  to  superin- 
tendent; L.  H.  Brown,  research  en- 
gineer. 


Appointment  of  Harry  G.  Gam- 
ble as  sales  engineer  for  the  New 
London    Ship    and    Engine    Works 

at  Groton,  Connecticut,  has  been 
announced  by  the  Electric  Boat 
Company. 

Mr.  Gamble,  who  was  formerly 
connected  with  the  Mcintosh  and 
Seymour  Corporation,  will  main- 
tain offices  at  247  Park  Avenue, 
New  York.  The  New  London  Ship 
and  Engine  Works,  makers  of  Nel- 
seco  diesel  engines,  is  a  subsidiary 
of  the  Electric  Boat  Company. 


Baltimore  Association  of  Com- 
merce has  issued  its  1930  Directory 
containing  alphabetical  and  classi- 
fied data  on  the  foreign  and  coast- 
wise shipping,  what  exporters 
should  know,  aii-mail  rates,  sched- 
ule of  domestic  postal  rates,  and 
useful  miscellaneous  data — and  of 
course,  of  primary  importance,  the 
directory  of  industrial  and  business 
houses.  . , 

We  have  received  from  the  Port 
of  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  a  very 
interesting  and  beautifully  printed 
Jubilee  Year  Book  of  the  Welling- 
ton Harbour  Board.  This  booklet 
has  some  very  fine  pictures  of  Wel- 
lington harbor  and  shipping 
scenes;  and  contains  also  complete 
port  and  harbor  data  as  well  as 
maps,  etc.         . 

A  formal  announcement  has  been 
received  from  the  Port  of  Longview 
Commission  (Longview,  Washing- 
ton), that  the  name  of  the  Port  of 
Kelso  has  been  changed  to  Port  of 
Longview,  effective  January  1, 
1930. 


Fulton  Iron  Works   Company   of 

St.  Louis,  Missouri,  has  appointed 
Machinery  Exporters,  Ltd.,  of  San 

Francisco,  as  Pacific  Coast  repre- 
sentatives for  the  Fulton  diesel  en- 
gine. Machinery  Exporters,  Ltd., 
are  active  representatives  for  a 
number  of  internal  combustion 
power  plants  for  motorboats  and 
have  been  quite  successful  in  plac- 
ing these  plants  in  Pacific  Coast 
installations.  With  the  Fulton  con- 
nection. Machinery  Exporters  enter 
higher  power  ranges,  the  Fulton 
diesel  running  from  50  to  2000 
horsepower  in  marine  and  in  sta- 
tionary types. 

The  navigating  officers  of  the 
coastwise  passenger  liners  Yale 
and  Harvard  of  the  Lassco  Line  are 
expressing  great  satisfaction  with 
the  accuracy,  precision,  and 
promptness  of  the  Fathometer 
soundings  as  indicated  on  the  in- 
struments recently  installed  by  the 
Submarine  Signal  Corporation  un- 
der the  supervision  of  C.  V.  Lane, 
San  Francisco  representative  of 
that  firm. 

These  21-knot  flyers  are  now  able 
to  make  their  course  by  soundings 
at  full  speed,  navigating  by  the 
peculiarities  of  the  contours  of  the 
sea  floor  as  shown  on  the  chart. 
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Marine  Insmraiice 

Sdiud  by  JAMES  A.  QUINBl 


Distinction  Between 


"Ship's  Sweat"  and  Other  Moisture  Damage  Under 
Special  Clauses  in  Marine  Policies 


The  Black  Gang 

when  a  sea-weiKon's  rammed  in  her  vitals 

And  her  bulkheads  just  keeps  her  afloat. 
Some  hridge-walkin'  chap  wearin'  brass  on  his  cap 

Gets  the  credick  for  savin'  his  boat. 
"The   skipper's  a  stem-windin'   'ero,_ 

So  'andsome,  so  calm  and  so  able" — 
The  nevi/spapers  shout,  and  the  next  voyage  out 

The  debbytants  fight  for  his  table. 

But  there's  never  no  chorus  of  praises, 

When  the  skipper's  a-tellin'  his  story. 
For  the  oilers  and  wipers  with  engineer's  pypers 

'\Vho  kept  her  from  going  to  glory. 
It's  all  very  well  for  the   deck-hounds 

To  be  up  for  a  boost  in  their  ratin' 
But  what  of  the  bo  who  is  three  decks  below 

With  sea- water  up  to  his  gratin'? 

So  you  gents  as  makes  heroes  of  white-collared  zeros 

And  gives  'em  gold  watches  for  fees, 
Won't  you  please  give  a  think  to  the   greasy-faced 
gink 

Who  is  savin'  your  ships  from  the  seas? 

J.  A.  Q. 


THE  ordinary  marine  in- 
surance policy  does  not 
cover  damage  to  goods 

insured  which  is  dueto  sweat, 

mould,   mildew,   or   moisture 

unless    it   can   be    clearly 

shown  that  such  damage  was 

directly  caused  by  a  peril  of 

the  sea  or  some  other  peril 

insured  against.   Shippers  of 

goods     susceptible    to     such 

damage  have  accordingly  de- 
manded special  coverage,  for 

which  they  have  paid  an  ad- 
ditional premium. 

It  has  become  customary  to 

write  various  types  of  sweat 

clauses  into  marine  policies. 

Some  of  these  clauses  cover 

"sweat,  mould,  and/or  mois- 
ture however  caused."  Under 

such  a  clause  the  assured  is 

fairly    well    protected    since 

the  coverage   approaches   an 

all   risk   coverage   so   far   as      ) 

sweat  damage   is   concerned. 

Cargo  owners  should  realize,  however,  that  any  clause 

which    distinguishes    between    internal     and    external 
sweat  damage  may  not  afford  them  full  protection. 

Marine  insurance  is  designed  to  protect  the  assured 
against  perils  or  casualties  which  may  happen  and  does 
not  ordinarily  include  coverage  against  normal  deter- 
ioration. In  hull  policies,  the  normal  wear  and  tear  of 
the  vessel  is  not  covered,  and  in  cargo  policies  internal 
decomposition  of  the  goods  or  inherent  vice  is  not 
covered. 

Gow,  in  his  work  on  Marine  Insurance,  at  p.  97,  in 
discussing  a  grain  cargo,  remarks  as  follows: 

"After  a  voyage  of  some  length,  it  will  be  found  that 
this  grain  has  become  seriously  affected  by  what  grain 
merchants  and  surveyors  know  as  'sweat.'  This  dam- 
age is  not  the  result  of  anything  except  the  nature  of 
the  grain  itself;  no  such  result  would  show  itself  in  a 
cargo  of  ore,  pig-iron,  coal,  or  timber;  so  that  evidently 
it  arises  from  what  is  known  as  the  'vice  propre'  or 
inherent  defect  of  the  articles  shipped  and  insured, 
perhaps  better  described  as  the  'essential  character' 
or  'inherent  quality'  or  'inherent  nature'  of  the  goods." 


Many  so-called  sweat 
clauses  cover  "ship's  sweat" 
or  "sweat  of  hold"  or  "sweat 
and/or  moisture  externally 
caused."  Under  the  definition 
given  by  Gow  above,  such  a 
policy  would  not  cover  mois- 
ture developing  within  the 
cargo  on  an  ordinary  voyage, 
but  would  cover  only  that 
moisture  which  forms  on  the 
beams  or  sides  of  the  cargo 
compartment  and  is  thence 
communicated  to  the  cargo. 
An  interesting  English  case 
on  this  subject  is: 

Sassoon  v.  Yorkshire  Ins. 
Co.  Ltd.  (1923)  (14  Lloyd's 
List  Law  Reports,  167.)  In 
that  case  the  goods  insured 
consisted  of  tobacco  in  tin 
cases.  It  was  admitted  both 
at  the  trial  and  on  appeal 
that,  if  the  damage  was  due 
!  to  moisture  within  the  to- 
bacco, itself,  there  was  no 
liability  under  the  policy.  On  appeal,  however,  the  court 
found  that  the  probable  cause  of  damage  was  moisture 
being  precipitated  from  the  air  upon  the  tin  and  ac- 
cordingly allowed  recovery.  The  following  comment 
appears  in  the  opinion  of  the  appellate  court: 

"Under  my  interpretation  of  the  policy,  risk  of  mould 
or  mildew  appearing  on  the  cigarettes  is  the  casualty 
and  the  risk  insured  against,  subject  only  to  the  excep- 
tion and  limitation  which  I  think  is  imposed  upon  that 
clause  by  the  statute;  viz..  in  default  of  a  clear  expres- 
sion including  damage  due  to  such  inherent  nature  or 
vice  is  not  within  the  ambit  of  the  clause." 

Also  in  The  Taurus,  1928  A.M.C.  1587,  we  find  the 
following  language: 

"Moisture  in  a  cargo  hold  may  be  caused  by  the  ves- 
sel's passage  from  a  warmer  to  a  colder  climate.  Evi- 
dence was  accepted  that  even  with  a  wooden  vessel  'con- 
densation of  vapor  in  the  hold  by  the  transit  from  a 
warm  to  a  cold  climate  produces  moisture  directly  under 
the  upper  deck  which  injured  the  upper  part  of  the 
cargo,'  per  Sprague,  J.,— Lamb  v.  Parkham,  1  Sprague 
343." 
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Insures  Hulls,  Cargoe. 


EUROPEAN  MARINE  AGENCY 
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Messrs.  Joseph  Hadley  65'  Son,  Agents 


HEAD  OFHCE:  CALIFORNIA  and  SANSOM 

E.   A.   VALENTINE,   Resident   Agent   for  Orej 

714-715  BOARD  OF  TRADE  BUILDING 
PORTLAND,  ORE. 

FRANK   G.    TAYLOR,    MANAGER,    PACIFIC    NORTHWEST    BRAN( 


An  earlier  case  involving  the  same  vessel,  The  Tau- 
rus, 286  Fed.  435,  contains  the  following  comment; 

"Sweat  as  a  condensation  of  air  under  deck  con- 
stantly forms  on  the  sides  and  upper  decks  of  steamers 
coming  from  South  America  to  North  America.  Pre- 
cautions have  to  be  taken  and  we  may  presume  in 
favor  of  the  steamer  were  taken  for  the  protection  of 
the  cargo  from  sweat,  such  as  keeping  it  away  from 
the  sides  of  the  vessel  by  dunnage  and  battens  and  by 
opening  the  hatches  from  time  to  time  to  ventilate  the 
holds." 

It  appears  that  goods  may  be  damaged  during  a 
voyage  either  by: 

(a)  Moisture  condensed  on  the  sides  and  deck  of  the 
vessel  and  precipitated  upon  the  cargo  or 

(b)  By  the  gradual  development  of  moisture  within 
the  cargo  itself  due  to  the  ordinary  confinement  of 
the  voyage. 

The  term  "ship's  sweat"  or  "external  sweat"  includes 
the  first  of  these  types  of  damage  but  does  not  cover 
the  second.  A  cargo  owner  who  wishes  to  recover  from 
his  insurer  for  any  and  all  types  of  sweat,  mould, 
and  or  mildew  damage  must  see  that  his  policy  contains 
the  qualifying  phrase  "however  caused"  or  that  it  ex- 
pressly includes  damage  due  to  moisture  generated  with- 
in the  goods  themselves.  » 


Shipping 
lation 


Proposes  Legis- 
g  Liability  in 
Collision  Cases 


JOHN  Nicolson,  counsel  to  the  Shipping  Board's 
Committee  on  Legislation,  has  furnished  members 
of  the  Maritime  Law  Association  of  the  United 
States  with  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  changing  the 
rules  which  have  heretofore  been  established  by  jud- 
icial precedent  in  cases  involving  collisions  where  both 
vessels  are  to  blame. 

The  present  rule  in  admiralty,  when  both  vessels  are 
in  fault,  is  to  divide  the  damage  equally  between  them 
and  make  a  decree  for  one-half  the  difference  between 
their  respective  losses  in  favor  of  the  one  who  has  suf- 
fered most.  The  result  of  this  is  to  establish  an  ar- 
bitrary 50-50  basis  of  damage  liability,  which  nega- 
tives the  existence  of  varying  degrees  of  fault  as  be- 
tween the  vessels.  While  this  rule  has  been  modified 
in  a  few  exceptional  cases,  it  has  in  general  been 
followed  closely. 


The   draft  of  the   proposed   bill   begins   as   follows: 

"BE  IT  ENACTED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  THE 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  OF  AMERICA  IN  CONGRESS  ASSEMBLED, 

Sec.  1.  That  where  by  the  fault  of  two  or  more  ves- 
sels, damage  or  loss  is  caused  to  a  vessel  or  vessels, 
cargoes,  freights,  or  any  property  on  board,  on  the 
high  seas  or  other  navigable  waters,  the  liability  to 
make  good  the  damage  or  loss  shall  be  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  in  which  each  vessel  was  in  fault: 

Provided  that: 

(a)  If,  having  regard  to  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  it  is  not  possible  to  establish  different  degrees  of 
fault,  the   liability  shall   be  apportioned  equally;   and 

(b)  nothing  in  this  section  shall  operate  so  as  to 
render  any  vessel  liable  for  any  loss  or  damage  to 
which  her  fault  has  not  contributed;  and 

(c)  nothing  in  this  section  shall  affect  the  liability 
of  any  person  under  a  contract  of  carriage  or  any  con- 
tract, or  shall  be  construed  as  imposing  any  liability 
upon  any  person  from  which  he  is  exempted  by  any 
contract  or  by  any  provision  of  law,  or  as  affecting  the 
right  of  any  person  to  limit  his  liability  in  the  manner 
provided  by  law." 

The  following  sections  make  the  liability  of  mutu- 
ally faulty  vessels  joint  and  several  in  cases  involving 
loss  of  life  or  personal  injury,  and  provide  that  suit 
to  enforce  any  claim  or  lien  against  a  vessel  must  be 
brought  within  a  period  of  two  years  after  the  damage 
occurred. 

This  last  provision  has  our  hearty  approval.  Some 
measure  should  certainly  be  taken  to  standardize  the 
present  various  time  to  sue  and  time  to  claim  clauses 
in  bills  of  lading.  It  seems  more  logical,  however,  to 
accomplish  this  desired  result  by  passage  of  the  long- 
awaited  standard  bill  of  lading  act  than  by  a  postscript 
to  a  collision  statute. 

Is  Change  Necessary? 

We  doubt  if  the  proposed  change  in  the  "both-to- 
blame"  collision  rule  would  accomplish  any  real  bene- 
fit. Under  the  present  rule,  cunning  witnesses  and 
clever  attorneys  devote  hours  of  involved  testimony  to 
proving  that  a  given  vessel  was  at  fault,  and  that  the 
colliding  vessel  was  or  was  not  at  fault.  The  reason- 
able certainty  of  one  of  three  definite  results  is  a  force 
tending  to  promote  settlement  of  collision  cases  out 
of  court. 

If  the  proposed  change  were  adopted,  the  desire  to 
prove  a  higher  degree  of  fault  on  the  opposing  vessel 
would  lead  to  bitter  litigation,  since  even  a  small  dif- 
ference in  percentage  will,  in  important  collision  cases. 
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LOS  ANGELES 

09  COLMAN  BUILDING,   SEATTLE,   WASHINGTON. 


GEORGE  JORDAN,  Manager 

ATLANTIC    MARINE   DEPARTMENT 

72  BEAVER  STREET  NEW  YORK 


involve  large  sums  of  money.  Our  federal  judges,  who 
are  usually  not  maritime  experts,  would  be  called  upon 
to  weigh  and  value  the  slightness  or  grossness  of  com- 
parative fault  in  collision  cases. 

The  present  rule  has,  in  addition  to  its  practical 
value  of  simplicity,  the  advantage  of  being  well  estab- 
lished and  understood  by  the  marine  fraternity. 


can    succeed    if    it   cuts    its   own   throat   by    excessive 
philanthropy. 


London  Institute  Closes  Year 


w; 


'E  are  in  receipt  of  the  Institute  of  London  Un- 
derwriters Report  for  the  year  1929,  and  note 
that  our  London  friends  have  re-elected 
Messrs.  G.  A.  T.  Darby  and  G.  G.  Sharman  as  chairman 
and  deputy  chairman,  respectively,  for  the  coming 
year. 

A  significant  paragraph  in  the  Hall  Committee's 
report  reads  as  follows: 

"Change  of  Ownership  Clause — (Clause  7) 

The  attention  of  the  Executive  having  been  drawn 
to  the  fact  that  in  the  case  of  Howell  v.  Globe  & 
Rutgers  the  New  York  courts  held  that  typewritten 
phrase  'For  whom  it  may  concern'  appearing  in  the 
policy  displaced  and  nullified  the  Change  of  Owner- 
ship Clause  in  the  printed  Policy  Form,  a  Sub-Com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  consider  the  possible  effect  on 
policies  containing  the  Institute  Time  Clauses — Hulls, 
and  after  taking  legal  advice  it  was  decided  to  include 
as  from  the  1st  Jul.v,  1929,  the  following  clause  at  the 
end  of  Clause  7  of  the  Institute  Time  Clauses — Hulls, 
and  the  similar  clause  appearing  in  other  clauses: — 

'This  clause  shall  prevail,  notwithstanding  any  pro- 
vision whether  written,  typed,  or  printed  in  the  policy 
inconsistent  herewith.' 

It  was  decided  to  make  a  somewhat  similar  altera- 
tion in  the  American  Hull  Form  as  from  1st  January, 
1930." 

We  further  note  that  members  of  the  Institute  have 
agreed  upon  a  standard  cargo  policy  "for  use  in  con- 
nection with  cargo  business  written  to  brokers,"  con- 
taining certain  recognized  clauses.  We  seem  to  sense 
a  slight  innuendo  as  regards  brokers;  but  the  idea  of 
a  standard  policy  form  is  a  good  one. 

The  chairman's  speech,  delivered  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  January  14.  reflects  a  faint  glow  of  hope  over 
the  clouds  of  pessimism  which  have  pervaded  the  hull 
insurance  market  during  the  past  few  years.  Mr. 
Darby  pointed  out  that  the  raising  of  hull  rates  had 
been  too  long  deferred,  observing  dryly  that  no  trade 


UNDERWRITERS  ELECT  OFFICERS 

Members  of  the  Association  of  Marine  Underwriters 
of  San  Francisco  held  their  forty-fifth  annual  meeting 
on  February  1,  celebrating  the  occasion  by  a  banquet 
at  the  San  Francisco  Commercial  Club. 

Earlier  in  the  day,  a  business  meeting  of  the  organ- 
ization was  held,  at  which  officers  of  the  Association 
were  elected  for  the  coming  year.  Frank  A.  Jansen  of 
the  marine  department  of  Mathews  and  Livingston, 
succeeds  Thomas  K.  Hannum  of  the  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  North  America  as  president.  Other  new  offi- 
cers are  Walter  L.  Dawes  of  Fred  S.  James  &  Co.,  vice- 
president,  and  Harriot  Small  of  Balfour,  Kessler  Agen- 
cies, secretary. 

Ray  Mitchell,  of  the  North  America,  George  Ismon  of 
the  Norwich  Union,  and  T.  K.  Hannum  of  the  North 
America  will  take  up  this  year's  tour  of  duty  as  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  committee. 

Mr.  Jansen,  the  underwriters'  new  chief,  is  well 
known  to  the  Pacific  Coast  marine  fraternity,  having 
been  second  in  command  of  the  marine  department  of 
Parrott  &  Company  before  joining  the  forces  of 
Mathews  and  Livingston. 


MIXED  CARGO 

The  Marine  Office  of  America,  one  of  the  lai-gest 
agencies  in  New  York,  now  operates  a  Pacific  Depart- 
ment with  offices  at  340  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco, 
under  the  management  of  George  M.  Parrish,  former 
San  Francisco  marine  manager  for  the  Niagara  Fire 
Insurance  Company.  In  addition  to  its  connection  with 
the  Niagara  Fire,  which  the  new  office  expects  to  con- 
tinue, it  will  afford  to  Pacific  Coast  clients  the  facili- 
ties of  the  seven  companies  represented  by  the  Marine 
Office  of  America;  namely,  the  American  Insurance 
Co.,  American  Eagle  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Continental 
Insurance  Co.,  Fidelity-Phenix  Fire  Insurance  Co., 
Firemen's  Insurance  Co.,  Glen  Falls  Insurance  Co..  and 
Hanover  Insurance  Co.  A  Northwest  branch  office  in 
the  Colman  Building,  Seattle,  will  be  handled  by  Paul 
A.  Carew,  former  Northwest  marine  manager  for  the 
Niagara  Fire. 

In  addition  to  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  above 
companies,  the  Marine  Office  of  America  in  June, 
1929,  purchased  the  United  States  Protection  and  In- 
demnity Agency  from  the  government.  A  survey  is  at 
present  being  made  with  a  view  to  extending  the  serv- 
ice of  this  agency  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 
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INSURANCE 

BROKERS  FOR  THE  ASSURED— AVERAGE  ADJUSTERS 

(Conversation  between  two  un- 
derwriters overheard  on  train.) 

"Yes,  I  send  my  assureds  a  state- 
ment of  their  accounts  every  month, 
showing  losses,  premiums,  and  time 
spent  on  general  average  cases. 
That  way,  if  the  account  is  show- 
ing a  loss,  I  can  get  the  bird  in  a 
reasonable  frame  of  mind  before  a 
big  loss  hits  me." 

"Well,  I  do  that  too,  in  a  way. 
It's  a  good  thing  for  the  assured 
to  know  just  how  his  account 
stands  on  the  underwriter's  books. 
Only  I  don't  send  a  statement  to  all 
of  'em." 

"No?" 

"No.  Only  to  those  that  show  a 
loss." 


The  Marine  Insurance  Study 
Class  of  the  Association  of  Marine 
Underwriters  of  San  Francisco  at 
its  meeting  of  January  20  was  ad- 
dressed by  James  Todd,  assistant 
general  freight  agent  of  the  Sudden 
&  Christenson  Lines  and  by  A.  L. 
Becker,  consulting  engineer  of  San 
Francisco. 

Mr.  Todd,  the  first  speaker  of  the 
evening,  had  for  his  subject  "The 
Intercoastal  Situation."  He  gave 
the  members  of  the  class  a  back- 
stage view  of  the  difficulties  con- 
fronting competing  lines  in  the  al- 
location of  freights  through  the 
Canal  and  went  on  to  furnish  valu- 
able sidelights  as  to  the  attitude  of 
the  shipowner's  claims  department 
in  respect  to  cargo  damage. 

Mr.  Becker,  who  is  one  of  the 
best  known  marine  engineers  and 
appraisers  on  the  coast,  discussed 
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the  various  types  of  vessels  now 
used  for  commercial  purposes  and 
explained  the  methods  applied 
by  surveyors  in  appraising  hull 
valuations  for  limitation  and  other 
purposes.  He  illustrated  his  re- 
marks by  reference  to  the  tonnage 
values  on  the  Pacific  Coast  as  es- 
tablished by  sales  during  the  past 
few  years. 


The  meeting  of  February  3rd  fea- 
tured   James    Seanlon    of    W.    B. 


Brandt  and    Warren    F.    McBryde, 

consulting  engineer. 

Mr.  Scanlon  discussed  inland 
marine  insurance.  His  talk  consist- 
ed largely  of  a  rapid-fire  descrip- 
tion of  the  coverage  included  in 
truck  transit,  special  property 
floater,  livestock,  and  other  types 
of  policies  which  have  come  into 
use  under  semi-marine  forms. 

Mr.  McBryde  described  port  con- 
ditions and  other  items  of  interest 
noted  by  him  on  a  recent  extended 
trip  around  the  world.  His  obser- 
vations of  cargo  handling  facilities 
in  Kobe,  Yokohama,  and  Manila 
were  of  particular  interest  to  the 
members  as  were  his  comments 
upon  the  commodities  handled  from 
Singapore  and  the  adjacent  terri- 
tory. 


Standard  Oil  Cylindrical  First  Aid  Kit 


ULLARD-DAVIS,  Inc.,  manu- 
.facturers  and  distributors  of 
'safety  equipment,  announce 
that  they  have  been  appointed  by 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  (Calif.) 
as  licensed  manufacturers  of  the 
Standard  Oil  patented  aluminum 
first  aid  kit.  The  kit  will  be  placed 
on  the  market  under  the  name  Bul- 
iard  Cylindrical  First  Aid  Kit. 

It  is,  as  its  name  implies,  cylin- 
drical in  shape  and  is  made  of 
drawn  aluminum.  It  can  be  con- 
veniently mounted  on  a  wall  and 
makes  an  ideal  kit  for  any  kind  of 
motor  vehicle,  for  warehouses, 
docks,  or  on  ship  board. 

This  fact  makes  it  possible  for  a 
company  to  standardize  on  one  type 
of  kit  for  all  purposes.  The  kit  is 
durable,  dustproof,  waterproof,  non- 
corrosive,  and  nontarnishing. 

Within  the  Bullard  cylindrical 
kit  the  first  aid  material  is  kept  in 


unit  packages  rolled  in  a  durable 
duck  roll-up.  The  roll-up  is  easily 
removed  from  the  kit  and  can  be 
carried  conveniently  to  the  injured 
man.  The  visibility  of  just  what  the 
kit  contains  and  the  simplicity  of 
removing  the  desired  units  elimin- 
ates the  necessity  of  fumbling  in 
time  of  excitement.  The  roll-ups 
are  easily  and  conveniently  carried 
from  place  to  place.  This  simplifies 
and  speeds  up  the  job  of  maintain- 
ing the  kits  in  complete  working 
order  as  the  roll-ups  can  be  replen- 
ished from  a  central  depot  or  store. 
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OBITUARY 

Clarence  W.  Hodges,  general 
purchasing  agent  of  the  Worthing- 
ton  Pump  and  Machinery  Corpora- 
tion, died  January  17,  according  to 
an  announcement  sent  out  by  the 
company.  Seemingly  enjoying  the 
best  of  health.  Mr.  Hodges  was 
taken  suddenly  ill  and  died  at  the 
Paterson  (N.  J.)  Hospital  as  a  re- 
sult of  an  operation.  He  was  53 
years  old. 

Mr.  Hodges  was  born  at  Ran- 
dolph, Vermont,  and  was  graduated 
from  Williams  College  with  the 
class  of  1900.  For  some  years  he 
was  employed  by  the  American  Lo- 
comotive Company  as  purchasing 
agent,  and  since  1918  he  was  em- 
ployed in  the  same  capacity  by 
Worthington  Corporation.  Mr. 
Hodges  was  a  member  of  the  Phi 
Gamma  Delta  fraternity  and  of  the 
Ridgewood  Country  Club. 
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Plans  For  Super-Liners  Submitted 
To  Shipping  Board 

Plans  and  specifications  for  the 
construction  of  two  new  super- 
liners  for  tlie  North  Atlantic  serv- 
ice of  the  United  States  Lines  were 
submitted  to  the  Shipping  Board 
on  February  12  by  P.  W.  Chapman, 
president,  and  Glenn  Snider,  secre- 
tary. 

According  to  the  terms  under 
which  the  Chapman  interests  pur- 
chased the  United  States  Lines 
from  the  Shipping  Board,  two  de 
luxe  liners  as  running  mates  to  the 
Leviathan  were  to  be  constructed, 
and  these  will  be  built  upon  ap- 
proval of  the  plans  by  the  Shipping 
Board  and  Navy  Department  and 
the  subsequent  granting  of  a  loan 
from  the  Board's  construction  loan 
fund  and  suitable  mail  subvention 
contracts. 

According  to  information  given 
out  by  Mr.  Chapman,  the  two  ves- 
sels will  be  962  feet  long,  with  a 
beam  of  107.5  feet.  They  will  have 
a  gross  tonnage  in  excess  of  50,000 
and  will  have  a  sustained  sea  speed 
of  28^2  knots,  placing  them  in  a 
category  of  the  fastest  ships  now 
contemplated  for  the  North  Atlan- 
tic service  and  will  make  the  run 
from  New  York  to  Cherbourg  in 
less  than  five  days.  They  will  be 
of  streamline  design,  with  bulbous 
bows  and  semi-cruiser  sterns.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  vessels  will 
cost  $25,000,000  each.  Special  de- 
vice for  catapulting  airplanes  will 
be  part  of  the  equipment.  These 
ships  are  to  be  named  Leviathan  II 
and  Leviathan  III. 

Theodore  E.  Ferris  is  the  naval 
architect  and  engineer  in  general 
charge  of  the  work  of  designing 
these  vessels,  in  which  he  has  been 
assisted  by  a  consulting  board  of 
the  chief  naval  architects  and  en- 
gineers of  the  principal  shipbuild- 
ing firms  of  the  country. 


Company  and  the  Panama  Mail 
Steamship  Company,  a  Grace  com- 
pany subsidiary,  for  loans  to  be 
used  in  aid  of  building  four  14,000- 
ton  displacement  combination  pas- 
senger cargo  steamships  of  18  knots 
speed  to  be  used  in  the  Central  and 
South  American  trade  and  operated 
as  United  States  mail  steamers  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Jones  White  Act. 

The  vessels  are  to  be  operated  on 
the  company's  route  from  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  to  west 
coast  ports  of  Mexico,  Guatemala, 
El  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica, 
through  the  Panama  Canal  to  ports 
of  Colombia  and  thence  to  Cuba  and 
New  York,  returning  by  the  same 
route  to  San  Francisco.  A  regular 
fortnightly  service  will  be  main- 
tained. 

The  principal  characteristics  of 
the  vessels  proposed  are  as  follows: 

Length  over-all  500' 

Beam    64' 

Draft   25' 

Displacement,  tons  14,000 

Type  of  power  turbo-electric 

Shaft  horsepower  12,000 

Oil  fuel. 

Sea  speed  18  knots 

Accommodation  for  150  to  200  cabin 

passengers. 
Accommodation  for  500  tons  refrig- 
erator cargo. 


of  plans  for  this  vessel.  G.  Bruce 
Newby,  524  West  Sixth  Street,  San 
Pedro,  is  architect  in  charge  of 
plans  and  specifications. 


Plans  Submitted  for  Panama 
Mail  Liner 

Preliminary  applications  have 
been  received  by  the  Shipping 
Board    from    the    Grace    Steamship 


Plans  Being  Prepared  for  Two 
Tankers 

The  Lake  Tankers  Corp.,  of  New 
York,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Shell  Un- 
ion Oil  Company  of  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri, are  planning  the  construction 
of  two  13,000-ton  oil  tankers  for 
coastwise  service.  The  vessels  will 
be  built  in  an  American  shipyard; 
and  it  is  reported  that  application 
has  been  made  to  the  Shipping 
Board  for  a  loan  of  75  per  cent,  of 
the  cost  of  construction. 

Large  Cruiser  to  be  Built 

Cruiser  for  G.  Allan  Hancock  of 
Los  Angeles  will  be  built  in  a 
southern  California  shipyard  on 
a  cost-plus  basis,  according  to 
latest   reports   on   the   development 


The  vessel  will  be  193  ft.  over-all, 
80  ft.  beam,  11  ft.  6  in.  draft,  and  of 
890  tons  displacement.  Power  will 
be  supplied  by  twin  850-horsepower 
Winton  diesel  engines,  driving  her 
at  a  cruising  speed  of  14  knots.  All 
auxiliaries  are  to  be  electrically 
operated,  power  coming  from  two 
75-kilowatt  generators  driven  by 
two  112-horsepower  Winton  diesel 
engines  and  20-kilowatt  generators 
operated  by  jack  shaft  from  the 
main  engines. 

Accommodations  will  be  provided 
for  18  persons  and  a  crew  of   12. 


New  South  African  Motorship 
Planned 

It  is  reported  from  New  Yoi'k 
that  plans  and  specifications  have 
been  prepared  for  the  construction 
of  a  new  motorship  similar  to  the 
City  of  New  York  for  the  American 
South  African  Line,  Inc.,  39  Cort- 
landt  Street,  New  York.  This  com- 
pany has  just  taken  delivery  of  the 
City  of  New  York  from  the  Sun 
Shipbuilding  Company,  she  being 
the  first  vessel  to  be  completed 
under  the  terms  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1928. 

It  is  said  that  bids  will  be  called 
after  the  motor-ship  City  of  New 
York  has  shown  her  ability  in  ser- 
vice. 


Bids  to  be  Called  on  Catalina 
Vessel 

G.  Bruce  Newby,  524  West  Sixth 
Street,  San  Pedro,  is  the  naval 
architect  in  charge  of  plans  for  the 
construction  of  a  day  passenger  ex- 
cursion vessel  for  the  Wilmington 
Transportation  Company,  operat- 
ing between  Wilmington,  Califor- 
nia, and  the  Catalina  Islands.  The 
vessel  will  be  powered  with  recip- 
rocating steam  engines  developing 
5600  horsepower.  She  will  be  350 
feet  long  and  will  have  capacity  for 
around  3000  passengers. 
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Bids  Called  On  Canadian  Car  Ferry 

The  Canadian  National  Railways, 
Windsor.  Ontario,  has  opened  bids 
for  the  construction  of  a  324-ft., 
3-track  car  ferry  for  operation  be- 
tween Cape  Tormentine,  N.B.,  and 
Port  Borden,  P.E.I.  The  vessel 
will  have  a  capacity  for  16  freight 
and  8  passenger  cars  on  the  main 
deck,  and  40  automobiles  on  the 
upper  deck.  Lambert  &  German  of 
Montreal  are  the  naval  architects. 

Passenger  Vessel  for  Yukon  River 

The  Alaska  Railroad,  Anchorage, 
Alaska,  is  planning  the  construc- 
tion of  a  shallow  draft,  stern  pad- 
dle-wheel passenger  and  freight 
vessel  for  the  Yukon  River  service 
between  Nenana  and  Marshall.  Col. 
0.  F.  Ohlson  is  general  manager 
of  the  company  and  is  in  charge  of 


plans  and  specifications.  The  ves- 
sel will  be  190  by  40  by  4  feet  and 
will  be  powered  by  750-horsepower 
steam  or  diesel  engine. 

The  Seattle  Office  of  the  United 
States  Attorney  will  be  headquar- 
ters for  planning  work  until  such 
time  as  the  contract  has  been 
awarded. 


Atlantic  Coastwise  Vessels  Planned 

The  Eastern  Steamship  Lines, 
Inc.,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  have  indi- 
cated their  intention  to  build  three 
steamships  for  the  coastwise  serv- 
ice. The  vessels  will  be  somewhat 
larger  than  the  Yarmouth  and 
Evangeline  now  operated  by  the 
company.  Theodore  E.  Ferris  of 
New  York  has  been  retained  to 
draw  up  plans  and  specifications. 


SOME  RECENT  SHIPBUILDING  ORDERS 


Dravo  Contracting  Co.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  has  an  order  for  five 
steel  barges  for  the  Iron  City  Sand 
&  Gravel  Co.;  also  is  building  3 
additional  diesel  stern-wheel  tow- 
boats  for  stock. 

Johnson  Shipbuilding  Co.,  329 
Willow  Street,  Seattle,  Wash.,  is 
building  a  pile  driver  scow  for  the 
San  Juan  Fishing  &  Packing  Co.; 
a  derrick  scow  for  the  Northwest- 
ern Fisheries  Co.;  a  54  by  16-ft. 
fish  scow  for  the  Pioneer  Packing 
Co.,  Seattle. 

American  Bridge  Company.  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  is  building  ten  17.5  by 
26  by  11  ft.  coal  barges  for  own 
account. 

Howard  Shipyards  &  Dock  Co., 
Jeffersonville,  Ind.,  has  an  order 
for  two  barges  for  the  W.  F.  Nu- 
gent &  Bros.,  Louisville.  Ky.,  110 
ft.  10  in.  by  28  by  7  ft.  3  in. 

Lake  Washington  Shipyards, 
Houghton,  Washington,  has  an  or- 
der from  the  Independent  Ferry  Co. 
for  a  diesel  wooden  ferry  to  be  200 
L.B.P.,  55  beam.  12  ft.  draft;  pow- 
ered with  1000  horsepower  diesel 
engines;  this  yard  also  has  an  or- 
der for  two  50  ft.  scout  boats  for 
the  Pioneer  Package  Co.,  to  be  pow- 
ered with  175-horsepower  Hall- 
Scott  engines;  also  an  order  for  si.K 
34  ft.  hulls,  owners  and  dimensions 
not  given. 

John  W.  Sullivan  Company,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  has  an  order  from  the 
City  of  New  York,  Department  of 
Plant  and  Structure,  for  a  single- 
screw  steel  ferryboat;  to  be  99  feet 
6  in.  on  water  line,  36  feet  beam; 
with  accommodations  for  300  pas- 
sengers; to  be  powered  by  vertical 


compound  steam  engine;  Scotch 
boilers. 

Pittsburgh-Des  Moines  Steel  Co., 

Pittsburgh,  has  an  order  from  the 
U.  S.  Engineers  Office,  Norfolk, 
for  40  steel  catamarans  to  cost 
about  $40,000  each. 

Bath  Iron  Works,  Bath  Maine, 
has  an  order  for  a  3000-horsepower, 
265-foot  diesel  yacht  for  Eldridge 
R.  Johnson,  Moorestown,  New  Jer- 
sey. The  order  was  placed  through 
Henry  J.  Gielow,  Inc.,  naval  archi- 
tect and  marine  engineer  at  25  West 
43rd  Street,  New  York.  The  vessel 
will  be  especially  outfitted  for  an 
exploration  cruise  to  the  Poly- 
nesian Archipelago  for  the  study  of 
the  origin  of  its  peoples  and  an  in- 
tensive research  into  the  plant  and 
animal  life  of  the  islands  and  wa- 
ters of  that  region. 

Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp., 
Ltd.,  has  an  order  from  the  Lake 
Tankers  Corp.,  New  York,  for  six 
tank  barges.  Two  will  be  200  by  38 
by  14  feet  and  will  be  twin  screw, 
powered  with  twin  600-horsepower 
Winton  diesel  engines;  one  will  be 
160  ft.  long,  powered  with  steam 
engine;  and  three  will  be  tow 
barges,  200  by  38  by  12  ft. 


REPAIRS 
Bethlehem     Shipbuilding     Corp., 

San  Francisco,  was  recently  award- 
ed contract  for  repairs  to  the 
steamer  West  Ira,  which  struck  a 
submerged  reef  a  short  distance  be- 
low San  Francisco.  The  vessel  was 
first  dry-docked  at  Hunter's  Point 
for  survey  and  Bethlehem's  bid  for 
her  repairs  was  $56,675  and  28 
days,  the  lowest  of  three  submitted. 


Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp., 
Ltd.,  New  York,  has  contract  for 
repairs  to  25  vessels  of  the  Amtorg 
Trading  Corporation,  the  large 
trading  corporation  authorized  by 
the  Soviet  Union  and  engaging  in 
Russian  coastwise  trade  on  the  Pa- 
cific and  on  the  Black  Sea.  The  to- 
tal cost  of  the  work  will  be  around 
$1,000,000;  12  vessels  to  be  repaired 
at  the  Boston  Works  and  12  at  the 
Baltimore  Dry  Docks  Plant  of  the 
company. 

NEWS  FROM  THE  SHIPYARDS 

George  A.  Amies,  president  and 
manager  of  the  General  Engineer- 
ing &  Drydock  Company  of  Oak- 
land and  San  Francisco,  is  pre- 
paring to  take  over  the  operation  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  & 
Drydock  Company  on  April  1.  A 
special  arrangement  is  being 
worked  out  with  the  board  of  direc- 
tors by  which  management  of  the 
yard  will  pass  to  Mr.  Armes.  The 
company  is  a  subsidiary  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Lumber  Products  Company 
and  occupies  a  site  of  70  acres  on 
Smith's  Island  in  the  inner  harbor. 
The  present  value  of  the  plant  is 
said  to  be  conservatively  placed  be- 
tween $2,250,000  and  $3,000,000. 

Should  the  negotiations  be  com- 
pleted, the  plant  will  continue  to 
operate  under  its  present  name. 
Mr.  Armes  made  the  statement  in 
connection  with  the  announcement 
that  he  was  going  into  the  proposi- 
tion without  a  single  contract  for 
construction  of  new  ships;  but  was 
very  hopeful  of  obtaining  some  of 
the  contracts  from  the  big  program 
which  is  about  to  start  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.       . 

The  new  steamer  Noi'thland, 
built  last  year  by  the  Lake  Wash- 
ington Shipyards,  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington, for  the  W.  B.  Foshay  in- 
terests, was  recently  put  through 
her  trials  for  her  owners  the  North- 
land Transportation  Company  and 
she  sailed  January  31  on  her  maid- 
en voyage  to  southeastern  Alaska. 

The  vessel  is  168  feet  long  and 
is  powered  with  two  550-horse- 
power,  8-cylinder  Washington  die- 
sel engines.  These  operated  in  per- 
fect order,  giving  the  vessel  a  speed 
of  12U  knots  —  with  remarkable 
freedom  from  vibration.  The  ves- 
sel was  designed  by  Lee  &  Brinton 
of  Seattle  and  San  Francisco.  All 
auxiliaries  are  electrically  driven. 
She  has  unusually  comfortable  ac- 
commodations for  60  passengers, 
and  has  capacity  for  1000  tons  of 
general  cargo  and  32,000  cubic  feet 
of  refrigerated  space. 
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IMPORTANT  RECONDITIONING 
JOB  COMPLETED 

William  Muller,  well  known  ship- 
builder of  Wilmington,  California, 
has  completed  the  modernization  of 
the  yacht  Wenonah,  which  he  un- 
dertook for  the  late  Captain  H. 
Goodall.  The  Wenonah  was  built 
by  Lawley  and  Son  in  1915;  during 
the  war  she  was  employed  as  a 
naval  craft;  and  was  purchased  by 
Captain  Goodall  last  year  and 
turned  over  to  the  Muller  yard  to 
be  fitted  up  as  a  floating  home,  in 
which  Captain  Goodall  planned  to 
spend  his  time  cruising  around 
from  port  to  port.  Unfortunately, 
just  as  the  work  was  completed  and 
the  ship  was  about  ready  for  serv- 
ice, her  owner  died  quite  suddenly. 

The  Wenonah  is  a  steam  yacht, 
160  feet  over-all,  132  feet  on  water 
line,  22  feet  beam,  9  feet  draft.  The 
work  done  at  the  Muller  yard  was 
quite  extensive  and  included  re- 
placing of  the  main  deck,  masts 
and  rigging;  cabins  and  staterooms 
replaced,  steel  pilot  house  built;  all 
wiring,  plumbing,  heating,  davits, 
and  equipment  renewed,  as  well  as 
wooden  work  and  trim.  The  galley 
and  dining  room  were  rebuilt  and 
an  oil-burning  range  installed. 

Below  deck,  machinery  and  aux- 
iliaries were  entirely  overhauled 
and  some  new  equipment  installed. 
The  vessel  was  converted  from 
coal  to  oil  burner  and  new  tanks 
for  fuel  oil  were  installed  to  give  a 
cruising  radius  of  2500  nautical 
miles.  Two  5-kilowatt  steam  gener- 
ators and  a  5-kilowatt  Kohler  plant 
were  installed.  New  lifeboats  and 
launches  were  built  in  Seattle 
especially  for  this  vessel  and  all 
equipment  is  of  the  very  best.  The 
Wenonah  makes  a  speed  between 
13  and  14  knots. 


The  Dravo  Contracting  Company 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  built 
153  vessels  of  a  combined  tonnage 
of  51,276  during  the  year  1929,  con- 
sisting of  towboats,  carfloats, 
barges,  scows,  dredges,  dry-dock 
pontoons,  in  addition  to  10  steel 
floating  caissons.  This  work  was 
done  at  the  two  yards  at  Neville 
Island  and  Wilmington. 


Current  American  Shipbuilding 

On  January  1,  1930,  American 
Shipyards  were  building  or  under 
contract  to  build  for  private  ship- 
owners 200  steel  vessels  of  360,291 
gross  tons  compared  with  198  steel 
vessels  of  372,449  gross  tons  on  De- 
cember   1,    1929,    according    to    the 


The  steam  yacht  Wenonah  ready  for  service  after  extensive  reconditioning. 


Bureau  of  Navigation,  Department 
of  Commerce. 

There  were  26  wood  vessels  of 
11,304  gross  tons  building  or  under 
contract  to  build  for  private  ship- 
owners during  the  same  period 
compared  with  28  wood  vessels  of 
11,600  gross  tons  on  December  1, 
1929. 

Construction  Loan  Granted 

A  loan  amounting  to  $1,896,000 
to  be  used  in  aid  of  building  a 
4500-ton  combination  passenger- 
cargo  vessel  was  granted  to  the 
Coamo  Steamship  Corporation  of 
New  York  by  the  Shipping  Board. 
The  vessel  will  be  of  15^2  knots 
speed  and  will  be  similar  in  type 
to  the  steamship  Coamo  which  has 
been  built  by  these  owners  under 
the  terms  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act.  Contract  for  construction  of 
the  vessel  has  been  entered  into 
with  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding 
Corporation,  Ltd.,  which  will  build 
her  at  its  yard  at  Fore  River, 
Massachusetts.  The  vessel  is  de- 
signed for  use  in  trade  between 
New  York     and     Porto    Rico    and 


Santo  Domingo  ports. 


In  anticipation  of  additional  ship- 
building facilities  being  needed  to 
meet  the  expected  demand  for  new 
ship  construction,  the  Federal  Ship- 
building and  Dry  Dock  Company, 
Kearny,  New  Jersey,  has  commen- 
ced rebuilding  two  of  its  shipways 
so  as  to  permit  construction  of 
larger  ships  than  could  heretofore 
be  handled.  These  increased  facili- 
ties will  be  available  by  April  first, 
and  together  with  the  new  ships 
already  under  construction  will  re- 
quire the  employment  of  several 
hundred  men. 


A  new  boat  building  yard  for  Se- 
attle to  be  known  as  the  Berg  Ship- 
building Company  has  been  organ- 
ized by  Andrew  B.  Berg,  H.  A. 
Schurman,  and  Oscar  Pripp  and 
will  be  located  at  the  foot  of  26th 
Avenue,  Northwest.  The  new  firm 
will  engage  in  the  construction  of 
yachts,  cruisers,  workboats,  and 
tugs  and  will  have  a  dry-dock  for 
small  craft.  It  is  reported  that  or- 
ders are  already  on  hand  for  two 
75-foot  seine  boats. 


Progress  of  Construction 

The  following  report  covers  the  Shipbuilding  Work  in  Progress  at  the 
leading  shipyards  of  the  Unit  ed  States  as  of  February  1,  1930 


Pacific  Coast 

ALBINA  MARINE  IRON  WORKS 
Portland,   Oregon. 

Purchasing  Agent:  J.  W.  West. 

Hull  No.  113,  diesel-electric  lightship  for 
U.S.  Dept.  of  Commerce;  \il'l"  length 
over-all;  ?0'  beam:  Winton  diesel  engs.; 
General  Electric  motors;  keel  Sept.  1/28; 
launch  7/2/29;  deliver  11/30/29  est. 

Hull    114,  lightship,  sister  to  above;  keel 


Sept.   1/2S  est. 

One  steel  barge  for  Western  Transp.  Co.; 
130  ft.  length;  keel   10/7/29  est. 

BALLARD  MARINE  RAILWAY 
COMPANY 

Seattle,  Washington. 

Penquin,  hull  J-97,  patrol  boat  for  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Fisheries,  Seattle;  130  L.B.P.; 
27  beam;  Union  diesel  eng.;  launched  1/- 
10/30, 
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BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING 

CORP.  LTD., 

Union  Plant.  San  Francisco. 

Purchasing  Agent:  C.  A.  Levinson. 
Hull    5  344,   steel   derrick   barge  for  Mer- 
ntt.  Chapman  t^  Scott  Corp.;  keel  12/16/29; 
launched  2/1/30;  deliver  2/25/30  est. 

Hull  5345.  tow  barge  for  Young  Bros., 
Ltd.,  Honolulu.  171  by  44  ft.;  keel  1/2/30; 
launch  3/8/30. 

Hull  5346,  same  as  above;  keel  1/30/30 
est;  deliver  3/13/30  est. 

CRAIG  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 
Long  Beach,  Calif. 
Purchasing  Agent:  F.  W.  Philpot. 
Not    named,    hull    151,    yacht    for   John 
Barrymore.    Los    Angeles;    118    LB. P.;    21 
beam;    9   loaded    draft;    13    knots   speed;    2 
275-H.P.    Atlas-Imperial    dicsel    engs.;    keel 
Sept.   15/29;  launch   1/16/30  est. 

GENERAL  ENGINEERING  &  DRY 
DOCK  CO. 
Alameda,  Calif. 
Purchasing  Agent:   A.  Wanner. 
Itasca,     No.     21,     diesel  -  electric    cutttr 
for  U.S.  Coast  Guard;  250x42x15  ft.;  West- 
inghouse  turbines  and  motors;  3000  S.H.P.; 
keel  6/15/29;  launched   11/16/29. 

Sebago,  No.  22,  same  as  above;  keel 
6/15/29;  launched  1/15/30. 

Saranac,    No.    23,    same    as    above;    keel 
U/16/29. 
Not  n.Tmed,  hull  No.  24.  same  as  above. 
JOHNSON  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
329  Willow  Street,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Geo.   H.  McAtcer. 
Not   named,    hull    1.   cannery   tender   for 
San   Juan   Fishing   and   Packing   Co.;    77'6'' 
L.B.P.;    18    beam;    9'6"    loaded    draft;    135 
H.P.  diesel  eng.;  keel  11/1/29;  launch  3/1/- 
30  est.;  delivered   3/15/30  est. 

Tommy,  Job  No.  6.  fish  carrier  for  P.  E. 
Harris  6?  Co.;  49'6"  x  14'  x  6';  keel  12/1/29; 
launched  2/10/30  est;  deliver  2/14/30  est. 

Juneau,  Job.  No.  14,  scow  for  P.  E.  Har- 
ris 6?  Co.;  60  X  16  ft.;  keel  12/1/29;  laun- 
ched 2/10/30  est.;  deliver  2/14/30  est. 

Job.  No.  16,  65-ft.  pile  driver  scow  for 
San  Juan  Fishing  and  Packing  Co. 

Job.  No.  19.  derrck  frame  for  Alaska  Pa- 
cfic  Salmon  Corp. 

Job  No.  20.  derrick  scow  for  Northwest- 
ern Fisheries  Co.;  70  x  24  ft. 

Job  21.  fish  scow  for  Pioneer  Packing  Co., 
Seattle;   54  x   16  ft. 
LAKE  WASHINGTON  SHIPYARDS, 

Houghton,  Wn. 
Purchasing  Agent:  A.  R.  Van  Sant. 
Kurn,      hull      109.      cruiser    for    Stewart 
Edward  White,  Hillsborough,  Calif.;  75  ft. 
length;    135    H.P.   Washington-Estep   diesel 
eng.;  keel  9/26/29:  deliver  5/1/30  est. 

Hulls  111,  lll'/2.  'wo  scout  boats  for 
Pioneer  Packing  Co.,  Seattle;  50  L.B.P.;  175 
H.P.   Hall-Scott  eng. 

Hull  112,  six  3  5  ft.  boats;  owner  not 
named. 

Vashon.   hull   113.   wooden   ferryboat  for 
Independent  Ferry  Co..  Seattle:  200  x  55  x 
12  ft.:   1000  HP.  Wa-ihington   diesel. 
LOS  ANGELES  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
San  Pedro,  Calif. 
Purchasing  Agent:  W.  E.  Wood. 
Not  named,  hull  5  5,  oil  barge  for  Union 
Oil    Co.    of    Calif.;     3000    bbls.    cap.;    keel 
10/24/29. 

THE  MOORE  DRY  DOCK  CO. 
Oakland,  Calif. 
Hull  179.  steel  carfloat  for  Atchison,  To- 
peka  6?  Santa  Fe  Ry.  Co.:  260  L.B.P.;  38 
beam;  7'6"  draft;  1000  D.W.T.;  keel  10/ 
2/29;  launch  12/20/29  est.;  deliver  1/11/30 
est. 

PRINCE  RUPERT  DRYDOCK  &. 

SHIPYARD 

Prince  Ri  inert.  B.C. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Wm.  H.  L.  Taylor. 

C.  N.  No.  T,  hull  31,  steel  tug  for  Cana- 


dian National  Railways;  71'6"xl7'x9'6";  300 
B.H.P.   diesel  eng.;  keel  2/1/30. 

C.  N.  No.  108,  hull  32,  steel  car  barge  for 
Canadian  National  Railways,  184  x  40  x  abt. 
5  ft.;  cap.  8  loaded  cars;  keel  10/30/29. 

Hulls  31  and  32  to  be  fabricated  at  yard; 
then  shipped  to  Kelorona  on  Okanogan 
Lake  for  completion;  deliver  7/1/30  est. 

Hull  3  3,  trolling  boat  for  J.  T.  Eyolofscn; 
41  L.B.P.;  10-6  beam;  5-6  depth;  keel  1/1/- 
30;  launched  and  delivered  1/31/30. 

Hull  34,  halibut  boat  for  P.  Thompson; 
54  L.B.P.;  13-9  beam;  7  depth;  54  B.H.P. 
Gardner  diesel  eng.;  keel  1/15/30;  deliver 
4/5/30  est. 

Hull  3  5,  fish  packer  for  Canadian  Fish  fe? 
Cold  Storage  Co.,  Prince  Rupert;  67-3 
L.B.P.;  16-8  beam;  8-8  depth;  8%  mi.  speed; 
100  B.H.P.  Fairbanks-Morse  diesel  eng.;  keel 
2/15/30  est. 

U.  S.  NAVY  YARD, 
Bremerton,    Wash. 

Not  named,  light  cruiser  CL-28  for  Unit- 
ed States  Navy,  10.000  tons  displacement; 
keel  July  4/28;  deliver  Mar.   13/31   est. 

Atlantic,  Lakes,  Rivers 

AMERICAN  BRIDGE  COMPANY 
Pittsburgh,  Penn. 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  G.  A.  Millar. 

Ten  coal  barges  for  own  account,  175x 
26x11   ft. 

BATH  IRON  WORKS 
Bath,  Maine 

Corsair,  hull  124,  twin  screw  steel  steam 
turbo-electric  yacht;  343x42x27ft.,  18  ft, 
draft;  6000  S.H.P.;  General  Electric  turbo- 
generators; Babcock  6?  Wilcox  boilers;  keel 
June  11/29;  launch  4/1/30  est. 

Malaina,  hull  128.  steel  yacht;  B.  T.  Dob- 
son,  designer;  owner  not  named;  168  L.B.P.; 
26  beam;  9  draft;  twin  Winton  diesel 
engs.;  1600  I. H.P. 

Fordham,  hull  130,  tr.^wler  for  A.  and 
P.  Fish  Co.,  Boston;  116  LH.P.;  23  beam; 
11  loaded  draft;  single  screw:  500  I.H.P. 
Bessemer  diesel  eng.:  keel  6/18/29;  launched 
1/3/30;  delivered  1/10/30. 

Grenadier,  hull  131.  steel  aux.  schr. 
yacht;  Henry  J.  Gielow,  designer;  owner  not 
named:  150  L.B.P.;  32  beam;  single  screw; 
300  I.H.P.  Bessemer  diesel  eng.;  keel  10/- 
1/29  est. 

Althea,  hull  132,  twin  screw  diesel 
yacht  for  C.  Hayward  Murphy,  Detroit; 
Henry  J.  Gielow,  designer;  105  L.O.A.;  2 
200-H.P.  Bessemer  diesels;  keel  11/21/29; 
launch   4/15/30  est. 

Bidou,  hull  133,  twin  screw  diesel 
yacht;  B.  T.  Dobson,  designer:  125  L.O.A.; 
2  400-H.P.  Winton  diesels:  keel  1/21/30. 

Unnamed,  hull  134,  steel  yacht,  owner 
not  named;  190  L.O.A.;  154  L.W.L.;  26 
beam;  two  800  B.H.P.  Bessemer  diesels; 
keel  Dec.   23/29. 

Unnamed,  hull  135,  same  as  above;  keel 
Dec.  15/29  est. 

Unnamed,  hull  136,  same  as  above;  keel 
2/5/30  est. 

Unnamed,  hull   137,  same  as  above. 

Unnamed,  hull  138.  same  as  above. 

Not  named,  hull  139,  diesel  yacht,  owner 
not  named,  243'9"  L.O.A.  227'3"  L.W.L.; 
36  beam;  2r7"  depth;  2  Winton  1100 
B.H.P.  diesel  engs.;  keel  3/19/30  est. 

Not  named.  Hull  140.  twin-screw  diesel 
yacht,  owner  not  named;  140  ft.  length;  keel 
12/3/30. 

Not  named,  hull  141.  twin-screw  diesel 
yacht,  owner  not  named.  255  ft.  length;  3000 
HP.  diesel  eng.:  keel  7/1/30  e.st. 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION.  FORE 

RIVER  PLANT, 

Quincv,  Mass. 

Northampton,    light    cruiser    CL-26,    for 


United  States  Navy;    10,000  tons  displace' 

ment;  launch  Sept.  7/29  est. 

Hull  1425,  steel  coasting  vessel  for  Sea- 
board Shipping  Co.;  450  gr.  tons;  launched 
May  29/29. 

Hull  1426,  steel  barge  for  Gulf  RefininB 
Co. 

Quincy.  hull  1427,  steel  trawler  for  R. 
O'Brien  fej"  Co.,  Inc.,  Boston;  launched  11/- 
20/29. 

Dorchester,  hull  1428,  same  as  above; 
launched   11/30/29. 

Winthrop,  hull  1429,  same  as  above; 
launched   12/29. 

Cities  Service  No.  4,  hull  1431,  steel 
barge  for  Cities  Service  Ref.  Co.,  New 
York;  200x36x12  ft.;  12,000  bbls.  oil  cap- 
acity;  launched    11/18/29. 

Not  named,  hull  1432,  steel  passenger 
vessel  for  New  York  and  Porto  Rico  Steam- 
ship  Co.;   7050   gross  tons. 

Hulls  1436-1437,  two  steel  barges  for 
Lake  Tankers  Corp.;  1300  gross  tons. 

Not  named,  hull  1438,  steel  tanker  for 
Sinclair  Navigation  Co.;  6400  gross  tons. 

Not  named,  hull  1439,  sister  to  above. 

Not  named,  hull  1440,  steel  express  pas- 
senger steamer  for  Oceanic  Steamship  Co., 
San  Francisco:   17,500  gross  tons. 

Not  named,  hull  1441,  sister  to  above. 

Not  named,  hull  1442,  oil  barge  for  Lake 
Transport  Corp. 

BETHLEHEM   SHIPBUILDING  CORP., 

LTD., 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Hull  42  55,  steel  carfloat  for  Central  R.R. 
of  N.J.;  900  gr.  tons. 

Hulls  4256-4265,  10  steel  carfloats  for 
Baltimore  6?  Ohio  R.R.  Co.;  872  gr.  tons 
each. 

Hulls  4266-67,  two  barges  for  N.  Y.  N.  H. 
and  H.  R.  R. 

Hulls  4268-4273.  six  steel  oil  barges  for 
Lake  Transport  Corp. 

CHARLESTON    DRYDOCK    8C 

MACHINERY  CO., 

Charleston,  S.C. 

No.  115,  diesel-electric  lightship  for  U.  S. 
Dept.  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Lighthouses, 
Washington,  D.C;  133'3"  L.O.A. ;  30' 
beam;  Winton  engs,;  General  Electric  gen- 
erators and  motors;  keel  Jan.  30/29;  launch- 
ed 8/30/29;  deliver  12/15/29  est. 

No.  116,  same  as  above;  keel  Feb.  6/29; 
launched   10/22/29. 

No.  117,  same  as  above;  keel  May  1/29; 
launch  Dec.  30/29  est. 

One  all-welded  tanker  for  stock;  launch 
12/29  est. 

One  all-welded  tanker;  127x23x10  ft.; 
cap.    100,000   gals, 

Liston,  steel  survey  boat  for  the  U.S.  En- 
gineers Dept.,  Philadelphia;  keel  12/15/29 
est. 

COLLINGWOOD  SHIPYARDS,  Ltd. 
Collingwood,   Ontario. 

Purchasing  Agent.  E,  Podmore. 
Hull  84,  seagoing  tug  for  Canadian  Govt., 
Dept.  Pub.  Works;  94  L.B.P.;  23'6"  beam; 
10'6"  loaded  draft  aft;  8'6"  loaded  draft 
forward;  comp.  eng.  500  I.H.P.;  1  Scotch 
marine  boiler   13'9"  diam.;  keel   11/12/29. 

Hull  85,  sister  to  above;  keel  11/12/29. 

Hull  86,  lock  gate  lifter  for  Dept.  of  Rail- 
ways and  Canals  of  Canada  (Welland 
Canal);  90  by  66  by  20  ft.;  designed  to  lift 
gates  weighing  500  short  tons. 

CONSOLIDATED  SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION 

Morris  Heights,  N.  Y. 

Hull  2940,  154-ft.  cruiser  for  Anson  W. 
Hard,  of  New  York  City;  2  Winton  diesel 
engines. 

Hull  2942.  24-ft.  coupe  yacht  tender  for 
above;  1  Chrysler  engine. 

Hull  2957,  75-ft.  cruiser  for  E.  P.  Clark, 
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Youngstown,  Ohio;  2  300-H.P.  Speedway 
engines. 

Hull  2960,  13  5-ft.  steel  diesel  yacht  for 
a  prominent  New  York  yachtsman;  2  600 
H.P.  Treiber  diesel  engines. 

Hull  2961,  7y-ft.  cruiser  for  Jeremiah 
Milbank  of  New  York  City;  2  Winton 
engines. 

Hull  2962,  80-ft.  cruiser  for  J.  T.  Mc- 
Millan, Detroit,  2  300  H.P.  Speedway  en- 
gines. 

Hull    2963,    50-foot    cruiser    for    A.    E. 


COMMERCIAL 
IRON  WORKS 

Engineers   -  Founders  -Machinists 

MARINE 
REPAIRS 

Union  Avenue  and  Stephens  Street 
Portland,  Oregon 


WITT 
SIMPLEX 

^iarine  Type 

Frictionless  No.   19 
Pressure    Reducing    Valve 


PRESSURE   TO   REDUCE? 

Use  Witt's  Reducing  Valve 

RELIABLE— NOISELESS 

Install  in   Any  Position 

Manufactured  by 

Vaughn- 
G.  E.  Witt  Co. 

(SucceBsorj  to  G.  E.  Witt  Co.,  Inc.) 

4222-24-26-28  HolUa    Street,   Emeryville, 

Oakland,   CaUf. 


Walbridge   of  New  York  City;    1   Sterling 
engine. 

Hull  2964,  75-ft.  cruiser  for  G.  M.  Mof- 
fett  of  New  York  City;  2  Winton  engines. 

Hull  2966,  80ft.  cruiser  for  G.  F.  Breen; 
2  Winton  engs. 

Hulls  2967-2973  incl.,  seven  yacht  tend- 
ers. 

Hull  2974,  steel  diesel  yacht  for  A.  E. 
Wheeler;   134'6"  long;  2  Winton  diesels. 

Hull  2976,  cruiser  for  Mrs.  W.  S.  Fulton; 
60'  long;  2   170-H.P.  Speedways. 

Hulls"  2977-2978,   two   yacht   tenders   for 
Hull  2960. 
DEFOE   BOAT  &   MOTOR  WORKS, 
Bay  City,  Mich. 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  E.  Whitehouse. 

Not  named,  hull  136,  steel  yacht  for  A. 
V.  Davis,  New  York;  138'6"  L.B.P.;  18 
beam;  5  loaded  draft;  20  M.P.H.;  150 
DW.T.:  1400  I. H.P.  diesel  engs.;  keel 
July  15/29;  launch  2/1/30  est.;  deliver 
Apr.  15/30  est. 

Marnell,  hull  137,  steel  yacht  for  M. 
H.  Alworth,  Duluth;  135  L.B.P.;  22  beam; 
6'9"  draft;  14  M.P.H.;  175  D.W.T.;  600 
I. H.P.  diesel  engs.;  keel  Apr.  15/29;  launch- 
ed Oct.   15/29;  deliver  Nov.  10/29  est. 

Not  named,  hull  138,  steel  yacht,  owner 
not  named;  153  L.B.P.;  24  beam;  9'6"  load- 
ed draft;  15  M.P.H.;  450  D.W.T.;  1000 
I. HP.  diesel  eng.;  keel   11/15/29  est. 

Not  named,  hull  139,  steel  yacht  for 
Thos.  M.  Howell,  New  York  City;  160 
LBP.;  24'6"  beam;  8  loaded  draft;  17 
M.P.H.;  500  D.W.T.;  1300  I.H.P.  diesel 
eng.:  keel   11/15/29  est. 

Not  named,  hull  140.  wood  yacht  for  R. 
E.  Klages,  Columbus,  O.,  73  L.B.P.;  14'6" 
beam:  4  loaded  draft;  18  M.P.H.  speed;  48 
D.W.T.;  700  H.P.  gas  engs.;  keel  10/29/29; 
launch  2/1/30  est.;  dehver  5/1/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  141,  wood  yacht  for 
Earl  Dawson,  Detroit,  Mich.;  75  L.B.P.; 
14'6"  beam;  4  loaded  draft;  14  M.P.H. 
speed:  50  D.W.T.;  300  H.P.  diesel  engs.; 
keel  11/5/29;  launch  2/1/30  est.;  deliver 
5/1/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  142,  wood  yacht  for 
owner  not  named;  75  LB. P.;  14'6"  beam;  4' 
draft;  14  M.P.H  .speed;  50  D.W.T.;  300 
H.P.  diesel  eng.;  keel  11/15/29  est.;  launch 
2/1/30  est.;  deliver  5/1/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  143.  steel  yacht  for  I. 
Zellerbach,  San  Francisco:  142  L.B.P.;  24'6" 
beam:  9'  draft;  15  M.P.H.  speed;  350 
D.W.T.:  800  H.P.  diesel  engs.;  keel  12/1/ 
29  est.;  launch  5/15/30  est.;  deliver  6/15/30 
est. 

Not  named,  hull  144.  steel  yacht  for  Geo. 
W.  Loft,  New  York  City;  118  L.B.P.;  18'6" 
beam:  5'4"  loaded  draft;  18  M.P.H.  speed; 
150  D.W.T.;  900  I.H.P.  diesel  engs.;  keel 
1/15/30  est.;  launch  6/15/30  est.;  deliver 
7/1/30  est. 

DRAVO  CONTRACTING  COMPANY, 

Pittsburg,   Pa.,   and  Wilmington,  Del. 

Hulls  910-913  inc.,  four  steel  grain 
barges  for  Western  Stevedoring  Co.,  130x 
30x1 6'6'':  3  delivered. 

Hull  916,  steel  hull  floating  grain  eleva- 
tor for  Western  Stevedoring  Co. 

Hulls  917-922  inch,  6  standard  sand  and 
gravel  barges  for  stock;   130x30x7'6". 

Hull  929,  ladder  type  sand  and  gravel 
dredge  for  stock. 

Hulls  950-955  incl.,  6  standard  stock 
barges  100x26x6'6''. 

Hulls  960-961,  two  200-ft.  steel,  twin 
tunnel,  steam  towboats  for  Standard  Unit 
Nav.  Co. 

Hulls  962-963,  two  8-car  steel  carfloats 
for  Reading  Co.,  Philadelphia;  200x34x9  ft. 

Hulls  964-969,  six  steel  sand  and  gravel 
barges  for  stock;   120x30x8-6. 

Hulls  970-979,  ten  steel  sand  and  gravel 


barges  for  Keystone  Sand  and  Supply  Co.; 
13  5x27x8  ft. 

Hulls  980-989,  ten  steel  sand  and  gravel 
barges  for  Arundel  Corp.;  130x34x8-9. 

Hulls  990-994  inch,  five  steel  sand  and 
grave!  barges  for  Iron  City  Sand  &  Gravel 
Co.;   13  5x27x7'6". 

Hulls  995-997  inch,  three  diesel  stern- 
wheel  towboats  for  stock. 

FEDERAL    SHIPBUILDING    &    DRY 
DOCK  COMPANY 

Kearny,  N.  J. 
Purchasing  Agent,  R.  S.  Page. 

Not  named,  hull  113,  steam  tanker  for 
Standard  Shipping  Co.,  New  York;  525 
LB. P.;  74  beam;  28'6"  loaded  draft;  10.5 
knots  loaded  speed;  18,000  D.W.T. ;  tur- 
bine propulsion:  HP.  water-tube  boilers; 
keel   1/3/30. 

Not  named,  hull  114,  sister  to  above:  keel 
2/28/30  est. 

Hull  115,  welded  oil  barge  for  Oil  Trans- 
fer Corp.,  New  York;  175  long,  36  beam; 
1100  D.W.T.;  keel  12/11/29;  launched  2/- 
3/30. 

Hull  116,  same  as  above. 

Hull  117,  oil  barge  for  United  Petroleum 
Transport  Co.;  160  long;  28  beam. 

Hull  118,  welded  lighter  for  Central  R.R. 
of  N.J.:  93  X  34  x  9'2I4'';  250  D.W.T. 
GREAT  LAKES  ENGINEERING 
WORKS, 
River  Rouge,  Michigan 

Eugene  P.  Thomas,  hull  274,  stteamship 
for  Pittsburgh  Steamship  Co.;  580  L.B.P.  60 
beam;  19  loaded  draft;  12  mi.  speed;  12,- 
000  D.W.T.;  T.  E.  engines,  2250  I.H.P.; 
3  Scotch  boilers  14'  I.D.  x  12'  long;  keel 
9/15/29;  launch  3/8/30  est.;  deliver 
4/15/30  est. 

HOWARD   SHIPYARDS   8c  DOCK 

COMPANY, 

Jeffersonville,  Ind. 

Purchasing  Agent,  W.  H.  Dickey. 

Hull  1678,  steam  towboat  for  Vesta  Coal 
Co.,  Pittsburgh;  139'6"  L.B.P.;  34'  beam; 
7'4j/4"  depth  molded;  comp.  condensing 
eng.;  1  42"  dia.  water-tube  boiler;  Foster- 
Wheeler  Nells  steam- generator;  keel  11/- 
20/29;  launch  2/6/30  est.;  deliver  5/22/30 
est. 

Hull  1679,  sister  to  above;  keel  12/26/29. 

Not  named,  hull  1680,  steam  towboat  for 
Dixie  Sand  &  Gravel  Co.,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.;  123  L.B.P.;  28'6"  beam;  5'2"  depth; 
straight  high  pressure  steam  eng.;  4  fire- 
tube  boilers,  40"  x  26';  keel  1/13/30. 

Hull  1681,  steel  sand  barge  for  W.  F.  Nu- 
gent &  Bros.,  Louisville,  Ky.;  IIO'IO"  x  28' 
X    7'3". 

Hull   1682,  same  as  above. 
MANITOWOC   SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 
Manitowoc,  Wis. 

Purchasing  Agent,  H.  Meyer. 

City  of  Flint,  hull  247,  car  ferry  for 
Pere  Marquette  Rail.  Co.;  368  L.B.P.;  57 
beam;  17  loaded  draft;  18  m.  speed;  2  tur- 
bines; 3600  I.H.P.  each;  4  Babcock  (f  Wil- 
cox W.T.  boilers;  keel  Mar.  1/29;  launched 
11/27/29;  deliver  Mar.  /30  est. 

Violet,  hull  25  3,  lighthouse  tender  for 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Lighthouses;  163'6"  x  32'x- 
8'6";  770  D.W.T.  2  rec.  eng.  850  I.H.P.;  3 
Almy  Class  F.  W.T.  boilers;  keel  12/2/29; 
launch  3/30  est.;  deliver  5/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  254,  tanker  for  Standard 
Oil  Co.;  390'3"x53'3";  12  mi.  speed;  6050 
D.W.T.:  1  rec.  steam  eng.,  2  Scotch  boilers; 
15'4l/2"xll'6":  keel  12/21/29;  launch  6/30 
est.;  deliver  8/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  255,  yacht  for  C.  M. 
Clark.  New  York;  113'5"  x  22';  2  300-H.P. 
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Winton  diesel  engs.:  keel  2/4/30  est.;  launch 
4/30  est.;  deliver  6/30  est. 

Hull  256,  derrick  for  Fitzsimons  &  Con- 
nell;  100  x  42  x  3  ft.;  keel  1/12/30;  deliver 
Apr./30  est. 

Hull  257,  deck  scow  for  Dredge  and 
Dock  Co.,  Chicago;  135  x  36  x  9  ft.;  deliver 
May  /30  est. 

Hull  258,  same  as  above;  deliver  May/30 
est. 

MARIETTA    MANUFACTURING    CO., 
Point  Pleasant,  W.  Va. 

Purchasing  Agent:  S.  C.  Wilhelm. 

One  stern-wheel  towboat  for  Burnside 
Barge  Line,  Point  Pleasant:  165  x  36  x  6'; 
Marietta-Holmes  corap.  engs. 

Fourteen  steel  pontoons  for  U.S.  Engin- 
eers, Louisville,  Ky.;  40x12x3". 

One  steel  hull,  diesel-electric  towboat  for 
U.S.  Engineers,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Four  steel  maneuver  boats  for  U.S.  Engin- 
eers. Huntington,  W.  Va. 

One  diesel  boat  for  Marquette  Cement 
Co.,   Chicago:    124x26x7'. 

MIDLAND  BARGE  COMPANY 
Midland,  Pa. 

Three  barges  for  West  Va.  Sand  6?  Gravel 
Co.,  100'x26'x6'6". 

One  barge  for  E.  T.  Slider;  100  x  33  x 
4  ft. 

NASHVILLE  BRIDGE  COMPANY, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Purchasing   Agent,   R.   L.    Baldwin. 

Hull  210,  dredge;  134'6"x30x8  ft.;  keel 
11/5/29. 

Hull  214,  dry-dock;  48x24x5  ft-  keel 
12/15/30. 

Hulls  215-220  inch,  six  deck  barges- 
13  3x29x71/2  ft.:  keel  1/27/30. 

Hull  221,  deck  barge,   130x34x8  ft. 

Hulls  222-224,  three  cement  barges;  100 
x24x5  ft. 

NEWPORT   NEWS   SHIPBUILDING   5: 
DRYDOCK   COMPANY 

Newport  News,  Va. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Jas.  Plummer,  2J3 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Houston,  hull  323,  light  cruiser  CL-30 
for  United  States  Navy.  10.000  tons  dis- 
placement; keel  May  1/28;  launched  Sept. 
7/29;  deliver  June   13/30  est. 

Augusta,  hull  324,  light  cruiser  CL-31 
for  United  States  Navy;  10,000  tons  dis- 
placement; keel  July  2/28;  launched  2/1/- 
30;  deliver  Mar.  13/31  est. 

Morro  Castle,  hull  3  37,  passenger  liner  for 
A.G.W.I.  Nav.  Co.,  New  York;  508  x 
70'9"  X  39';  15,380  tons  displ.;  16,000 
S.H.P.;  20  knots  speed:  turbo-elec.  drive- 
keel  July  23/29;  launch   3/5/30  est. 

Oriente,  hull  338,  sister  to  above;  keel 
July  8/29;  launch  May  /30  est. 


Not  named,  hull  3  39,  passenger  and 
freight  liner  for  Dollar  Steamship  Co.,  San 
Francisco;  653  L.O.A.;  81  beam;  52  depth; 
turbo-electric  drive;  20  knots  speed;  keel 
Mar./30   est.:   deliver  Oct./31   est. 

Not  named,  hull  340,  sister  to  above;  keel 
May/30  est.;  deliver   2/32  est. 

NEW  YORK  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Camden,  N.  J. 

Purchasing  Agent:  J.  W.  Meeker. 

Chester,  light  cruiser  CL-  27  for  United 
States  Navy,  10,000  tons  displacement; 
keel  Mar.  7/28;  launched  7/3/29;  deliver 
June  13/30  est. 

Santa  Clara,  hull  387,  passenger  and  car- 
go steamer  for  W.  R.  Grace  §  Co.,  New 
York;  482'9"  long;  63'9"  beam;  37'5" 
depth;  General  Electric  turbo-electric  ma- 
chinery; keel  Feb.  4/29;  launched  11/14/29; 
deliver  Apr./30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  394,  passenger  and 
cargo  steamers  for  Export  Steamship  Corp., 
New  York;  450x6r6"x42'3";  keel  11/4/29, 

Not  named;  hull  395,  sister  to  above;  keel 
11/25/29. 

Not  named,  hull  396,  sister  to  above; 
keel  10/1/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  397,  sister  to  above;  keel 
11/1/30  est. 

Indianapolis,  hull  399,  light  cruiser  No. 
35  for  United  States  Navy;  10,000  tons 
displacement;  keel  Mar./30  est. 

Hull  400,  barge  for  Hercules  Cement 
Corp.  200x37x9'6":  keel  11/18/29;  launch 
and   deliver   3/1/30  est. 

Hull  401,  carfloat  for  Reading  Co.;  250'- 
9"x34'7-l/8"x9';  keel  12/9/29;  launch  and 
dehver  2/10/30  est. 

Hull  402,  same  as  above;  keel  12/16/29: 
launch  and  deliver  2/24/30  est. 

Hull  403,  same  as  above;  keel  12/26/29: 
launch  and  deliver  3/16/30  est. 

Hull  404,  same  as  above:  keel  12/31/29: 
launch  and  deliver  3/24/30  est. 

THE  PUSEY  &.  JONES  CORP., 
Wilmington,  Del. 

Purchasing   Agent:   James   Bradford. 

Nakhoda,  hull  1040,  yacht  for  Fred 
J.  Fisher.  Detroit;  236  L  O.A.;  34  beam; 
19  depth;  12'6"  draft;  2  1100  H.P  diesel 
engs.;  keel  Feb.  12/29;  launched  8/20/29- 
delivered   2/5/30. 

Rene,  hull  1041,  yacht  for  Alfred 
P,  Sloan,  Jr.,  New  York;  same  as  above; 
keel  Feb.  12/29;  launched  9/19/29-  deliv- 
ered   1/18/30. 

Cambriona,  hull  1042,  yacht  for  owner 
not  named;  same  as  above;  keel  Mar.  12/29; 
launched   10/7/29;  deliver   3/1/30  est. 

Lotusland,  hull  1043,  twin  screw  diesel 
yacht,  ordered  by  Cox  6?  Stevens,  Inc.,  New 
York:  168'9"  long,  28'  beam;  two  500- 
B.H.P.  diesel  eng.;  keel  June  13/29- 
launched   11/15/29. 

Not  named,  hull  1044,  oil  tanker  for  Tide 
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Water  Oil  Co.;  255  L.B.P.;  44  beam;  15'6" 
loaded  draft;  1250  I. HP.  diesel-electric  pro- 
pulsion; keel  Oct.   19/29. 

Not  named,  hull  1045,  twin  screw  diesel 
yacht  for  R.  R.  M.  Carpenter,  Wilmington, 
Del.:  130  L.O.A.;  21  beam;  6  loaded  draft; 
2  Winton  400-H.P.  dicscls;  keel  1/9/30. 

Hull    1046.    four     diesel-electric,     single- 
screw,  harbor  tugs  for  Erie  Railroad  Co.;  96 
L.B.P.:  26  beam;  13'9''  molded  depth;  1000 
H.P.  dicscl-clectric  prop.;  delivery  8  months. 
THE  SPEAR  ENGINEERS,  INC., 
Plant,  Portsmouth,  Va. 
Office,  Bankers  Trust  Bldg.,  Norfolk,  Va. 
Hydrographer,  hull  3,  steel  diesel-electric 
survey   boat   for   U.S.    Coast   and    Geodetic 
Survey,  Washington,   D.C.;   167'5"  L.O.A.; 
143'    L.B.P.;    3r6"    molded     beam;     18'2" 
minimum    depth    to    top    of    main    deck    at 
side;  740  tons  displacement  molded  at  10'6" 
mean  draft;  9'6"  draft,  forward;  ir6"  draft, 
aft;  2'  drag;  2  400-horsepower  Winton  die- 
sel   engines;    Westinghouse    generators    and 
auxiliaries;  640  B.H.P.  West,  propelling  mo- 
tor, keel  Aug.   18/28. 

City    of    Norfolk,    hull    4,    diesel-electric 
ferryboat  for  Norfolk  County  Ferries,  Ports- 
mouth, Va.;   173'  L.O.A.;   146'  L.B.P.;  57' 
beam      over-all;      37'     beam      of     hull      at 
deck;  14'  molded  depth;  8'6"  draft;  two  400 
B.H.P.   Bessemer  diesel   engs.;   two  General 
Electric    270-kilowatt   generators;    one   Gen- 
eral-Electric propelling  motor  of  650   H.P., 
keel  Feb.    1/29;  launch  July   30/29   est. 
SPEDDEN  SHIPBUILDING   CO. 
Baltimore,    Maryland. 
Purchasing  Agent:  W.  J.  Colli=nn. 
Argos,     hull      265,     steel      hull,     steam 
driven,  patrol  vessel  for  Supervisors  of  New 
York    Harbor,    39    Whitehall    Street,    New 
York;     114    L.B.P.;     Ul'V//'    L.O.A.;    24 
molded   beam;    lO'l'/i"   mean    draft;   T.    E. 
engs.;  Babcock  S"  Wilcox  W.T.  boilers:  keel 
4/6/29;  launched  9/5/29;  delivered  1/24/- 
30. 

Not   named,   hull   266,   steel   hull   freight 
and  passenger  tug  for  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Pub- 
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lie  Health,  Boston;  91  L.O.A.;  20  molded 
beam;  9  draft;  350  H.P.  Standard  diesel 
eng.;  keel   10/15/29:  launch  3/1/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  267,  steel  hull  diesel 
tugboat  for  Oil  Transfer  Co.,  17  Battery 
Place,  New  York;  95  L.O.A.;  22  beam; 
10'6"  loaded  draft:  eng.  not  decided;  keel 
11/20/29;  launch  2/15/30  est. 

Irma,  hull  268,  ."stccl  hull  diesel  tug- 
boat for  Atlantic,  Gulf  &  Pacific  Co.,  New 
York;  57  L.O.A.;  14'4"  beam;  5'6"  loaded 
draft;  120  HP.  Fairbanks-Morse  diesel  eng.; 
keel  1  1/10/29:  launched  2/11/30. 

SUN  SHIPBUILDING   COMPANY, 

Chester,  Penn. 
Purchasing  Agent:  H.  W.  Scott. 
City  of  New  York,  hull  116,  passenger 
and  freight  motorship  for  American  South 
African  Line,  Inc.,  New  York;  450  L.B.P.; 
61'6"  beam;  26'  loaded  draft;  13  knots 
speed;  9350  D.W.T.;  Sun-Doxford  diesel 
engs.;  keel  Mar.  14/29;  launched  10/19/29; 
delivered   1/18/30. 

Not   named   hull    122   single-screw,   diesel 

tanker  for  Motor  Tankship  Corp.;    13,400 

D.W.T.;  keel  9/12/29:  launch  2/15/30  est. 

Not    named,    hull    123,    sister    to    above; 

keel   11/25/29. 

Not  named,  hull  124,  sister  to  above: 
keel    12/14/29. 

Not  named,  hull  125,  single  screw,  steel, 
diesel-electric  tanker  for  Tide  Water-Asso- 
ciated Transport.  Corp.,  New  York;  13,450 
D.W.T.:  keel  2/1/30. 

Not  named,  hull  126,  sister  to  above;  keel 
2/15/30   est. 

Not  named,  hull  127.  single  screw  diesel 
oil  tanker  for  Standard  Transp.  Co.;  480  x 
65'9"  X  37';  keel  4/1/30  est.;  launch  10/ 
15/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  128.  sister  to  above;  keel 
5/1/30  est.;  launch   11/15/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  129,  single-screw  motor 
tank  barge  for  Sun  Oil  Co.;  188'6"x31'x 
11 '6". 

Not  named,  hull  130.  sister  to  above. 
TOLEDO   SHIPBUILDING   CO., 
Toledo,  Ohio. 
Purchasing  Agent.   Otto   Hall. 
Not  named,  hull   182,   fire  boat  for  City 
of  Detroit;  125  LB. P.;  29  beam;  10  loaded 
draft;    14    mi.   speed;      comp.      engs.;      950 
LH.P.;  2  B.  6?  W.  boilers;  deliver  Aug./29 
est. 

Not  named,  hull  183,  steel  ferry  for  Wa- 
bash Rly.  Co. 

UNITED  DRY  DOCKS   Inc. 
Mariner's  Harbor.  N.Y. 
Purchasing  Agent-  R.  C.  Miller 
Dubiiis   II,   hull   792.  tug  for  Henry  Du- 
bois  Sons  Co.;   128   L.O.A.;   27  beam;    14 
depth;  12  mi.  speed;  TE  engs.  800  LH.P.;  1 
Scotch    boiler    16'xir6":     keel     10/25/29- 
launched  2/8/30. 

De  Vnc  and  Harold,  hull  793.  tug  for  Bal- 
timore 6?  Ohio  R.R.  Co.;  118'6"  L.OA.;  25 
beam;  I3'6''  depth;  12  miles  loaded  speed: 
comp.  steam  eng.;  850  I.H  P.;  1  Scotch  bo.l- 
er  15x12  ft.;  keel  11/20/29:  launch  3/1/30 
e.of  -  r). liver  4/in/30  est 

William  J.  Dickev,  hull  794.  sister  to 
sbove:  keel  11/20/29:  launch  3/15/30  est - 
deliver   4/24/30   est. 

Not  named,  hull  795.  ferryboat  for  Citv 
of  New  York:  267  L.O.A.:  66  beam-  13'9" 
loaH-d  Hr.-,ft:  12  knots  speed;  dbl.  comp  eng 
4000  I.H.P.:  4  W.T.  boilers:  keel  12/19/29- 
deliver  n/1  5/30  est. 

NYC.  No.  3  5.  hull  796.  lighter  for  New 
York   Central   R.R.   Co.:    122  x   32'6"-   540 
LH.P.  diesel  eng  ;  keel  2/15/30  est. 
THE  CHARLES  WARD  ENGINEER. 
ING  WORKS 
Charle«on,  W.  Va. 
Purchasing  Agent:  E.  T.  Jones. 
Stanton,     hull     82,     single     screw     steel 


diesel  tug  for  U.S.  Engineers  Office,  Wil- 
mington, N.C.;  65'6''  X  17'  X  rV/2';  keel 
Oct.  29/29;  launch  1/1/30;  deliver  2/7/30 
est. 

Indiana,  hull  83.  turbo-electric,  twin- 
screw,  tunnel  towboat  for  Mississippi  Valley 
Barge  Line  Co.,  St.  Louis;  200x40xl0'6"- 
keel    11/18/29. 

Louisiana,  hull  84;  sister  to  above;  keel 
11/28/29. 

Not  named,  hull  85,  diesel-  electric  stern- 
wheel  towboat  for  U.  S.  Army  Engineers, 
Rock  Island  6?  Huntington  Districts;  90x 
20x4'6''  molded  dimensions. 

Not  named,  hull  86,  same  as  above. 


Repairs 

BETHLEHEM    SHIPBUILDING 
CORP.,  LTD., 
Union  Plant. 

Drydock,  paint,  misc.  repairs:  stmts.  Gen- 
eral Frisbie,  F.  S.  Loop,  Daisy  Matthews,  J, 
B.  Stetson,  J.  C.  Fitzsimmons,  Chetopa,  Pre- 
sident Lincoln,  Providencia,  Virginia,  San 
Mateo,  Surichco,  Richmond,  U.S.S.  Lexing 
ton.  West  Ives,  Esparta,  Trimountain,  schr 
Yellowstone,  W.  S.  Miller,  Pennsylvania 
Wilhipo,  Admiral  Dewey,  Petroleum  No.  3 
m.s.  Silvercedar.  ferryboats  City  of  Rich 
mond.  Golden  Bear,  San  Mateo,  U.S.C.G. 
Pioneer,  tugs  W.  B.  Storey,  Harbor,  Pilot 
boat  Adventuress,  Haviside  Barges  No.  4 
Misc.  eng.  repairs:  Tamaha,  Admiral  Schley 
Java  Arrow,  Shabonee,  Zuiyo  Maru,  Cubore 
One  tailshaft:  Chetopa.  One  propellei 
blade:  Barbara  Gates.  Pipe  repairs:  Oregon 
Stanley  Dollar.  Pump  repairs:  Elsa,  Skram 
stad.  Generator  repairs:  Ruth  Alexander. 
Renew  cargo  lines:  Pueblo.  Repair  impeller 
shaft:  H.  J.  I.  naval  tanker  Hayatomo.  Two 
iron  castings:  Nora.  Misc.  repairs:  stmts 
Crickett,  Aladdin.  Satanta,  Tamaha,  Willy 
Tivy,  Standard  Arrow,  Tahchee,  Missoula' 
Lochgoil  Whitney  Olson,  Daisy  Gadsby' 
baramacca.  Point  Bonita,  Belgenland  Presi- 
dent Harrison,  Edwin  Christenson,  Waite- 
mata.  Point  Gorda,  Tahiti,  Montezuma  Sur- 
iname  Point  Reyes,  m.s.  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Hauraki.  Annam,  Fresno  City,  Caliche,  Los 
Alamos  Brunswick,  Barges  Crowley  No  64 
Haviside  No^  4,  Richlube.  Ferryboats  New 
Orleans.  Golden  Gate,  Melrose.  Tugs  Rest- 
less,   Crowley   No.    9. 

JOHNSON  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 

Seattle,  Wash. 

General    overhaul    after    winter    storage; 

paint    and    put    in    water:    Amelie,    Trojan 

Morshovoi,    Seakist,    Fairweather  ' 

PRINCE  RUPERT  DRYDOCK  AND 

SHIPYARD, 

Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 

■  ^u^^'  "w"-  P^'"^'  ""'"'■  repairs:  10  fish- 
mg  boats  Misc  hull  and  engine  repairs:  36 
tish  boats.  Misc.  repairs:  Pacific  Salvage 
derrick  .scow.     88  commercial  jobs 

TODD  DRY  DOCKS,  INC., 
Seattle,  Wash. 

de^n'^i"  ?P^"'^  '""■■■  California.  Drydock, 
Clean,  pamt,  misc.  repairs:  Charles  R.  Mc- 
Cormick,  Condor,  Diana  Dollar.  Drydock 
for  survey:  Lillian  Luckenbach.  Groundmg 
pZldL'^r]    D/P"-      Voyage    repairs^ 

X    DLC  tx5c.  °^''"^^'    ^^"    ^'"""'^■ 
U.S.  NAVY  YARD, 
Bremerton,  Wash. 

lan^^M^'P""  ^"'J,'J"^king:  Langley.  Mary- 
^nd,  Mississippi  U.S.A.  dredge  Culebra. 
craft:  'Xu'  '"'"'-?"'  '°  operation  as  district 
iJnl  ^'^'^^Pf  •  Tatnuck,  Swallow,  Chal- 
lenge, Pawtucket,  Sotoyomo 


^ 


Catering 

to  the 

Critical 


The  Dollar  Steamship 


-/  typical  Dollar  Line  slalcronm  furnished  ^^vith  Simmons 
Slcfpina  Ef/uipmen! 


Line  Again  Chooses  SIMMONS 


Simmons    Beauiyrcsl    Maltress — 
hundreds  of  these  coils  in  every 
Iieautyrest,  insure  nitjlits  of  rest- 
ful comfort  to  Dollar  Line 
passengers 


WORLD  cruise  passengers — 
people  of  means,  refinement 
and  exacting  tastes,  demand  of  the 
steamship  h'nes  the  same  luxurious 
comfort  they  enjoy  in  their  own 
homes. 

The  S.S.  President  Fillmore,  latest 
of  the  "round  the  world  "President 
Liners" — entirely  refitted  last  Decem- 
ber— maintains  the  Dollar  Line  stan- 
dards that  have  won  the  discriminat- 
mg  traveler's  approval. 

Now  in  every  cabin,  passengers 
■ire  assured  nights  of  restful  sleep  af- 
forded them  by  the  luxury  of  Sim- 
mons springs  and  mattresses  .  .  .  in 
cabins  whose  beauty  is  enhanced  by 
handsome  Simmons  beds. 

The  sturdy    Simmons    metal  beds. 


tough  resilient  springs,  and  modern 
inner  coil  mattresses  give  years  of 
plus  service  in  every  vessel  that  is 
Simmons  equipped. 

They  assure  low  maintenance  costs, 
and  at  the  same  time,  because  of  their 
wide  acceptance  in  the  homes  of  your 
passengers,  create  the  familiar  back- 
ground of  luxurious  comfort  that  is 
an  outstanding  asset  in  developing 
profitable  passenger  business. 

The  Dollar  Steamship  Line  is  just 
one  of  the  many  that  have  chosen 
Simmons.  When  you  furnish  or  refit 
a  liner,  check  the  record  of  satisfac- 
tion Simmons  Sleep  Equipment  has 
rendered  to  ship  operator  and  passen- 
ger alike. 


THE  Simmons  Company 


Luxurious  sui  I 

"President"  tiiiin  lumui  in,-  lyp, 
of  people  wJio  o'ivn  Simmons  pro- 
ducts in  their  own  homes 


BEDS 


295  BAY  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE         -         PORTLAND         ■         OAKLAND         -         LOS  ANGELES 

,        SPRINGS        r        MATTRESSES        /        METAL  FURNITURE 
and  BERKEY  &  GAY  FURNITURE 


At  Los  Angeles  harbor. 


The  Los  Angeles  Harbor  is  a 
busy  place.  Here  we  have  the  S.S. 
Maunawile  and  two  American-Haw- 
aiian Freighters,  S.S.  Georgian, 
and  S  S.  Oregonian,  being  fueled  by 
Shell  Oil  Company,  while  handling 
cargo. 

The  Shell  Company  have  pipe 
lines  to  the  American-Hawaiian 
Line  dock  and  their  barge  is  fueling 
the  S.S.  Georgian  at  the  rate  of 
3400  barrels  per  hour.  The  barge 
holds  7000  barrels  and  the  pipe  line 
discharges  at  the  rate  of  1500  bar- 
rels per  hour. 

Capt.  Lester  C.  Hansen  and  Chief 
Engineer  Kranak  of  the  S.S.  Mauna- 
wile, Captain  J.  N.  Hansen  and 
Chief  Engineer  S.  H.  Peterson  of 
S.S.  Georgian  and  Chief  Engineer 
Geo.  H.  Ashmore  of  S.S.  Oregonian 
are  all  pleased  with  Shell  Fuel  and 
splendid  service  they  get  from 
Shell  Oil  Company  at  all  ports. 


Three  Shell  enthusiasts.  Captain 
S.  Akana   (center).  Chief  Offi- 
cer M.  Hayoshi  (left),  and  Chief 
Engineer  Nishiomoto  of  the 
"Oridono  Maru." 

The  S.  S.  "Oridono  Maru,"  owned 
by  the  Tatsuuma  Kabushika  Risen 
Kaisha,  of  Kobe,  Japan,  has  for 
some  time  been  engaged  in  the  lum- 
ber trade  between  north  Pacific 
ports  and  Japan. 

She  recently  took  her  first  deliv- 
ery of  Shell  lubricating  oils  at  a 
Pacific  northwestern  port.  Chief 
Engineer  Nishiomoto  expressed  his 
complete  satisfaction  with  the  con- 
venience and  dependability  of  Shell 
service  and  declared  his  intention 
of  using  Shell  products  100  per  cent 
for  the  "Oridono"  engine  room. 


The  Shell  Oil  Corn- 
jHiny  hunkers  and 
storage  facililies  at 
Martinez  {San 
Francisco).  Com- 
plete fuel  and  lubri- 
cant sufiplies  main- 
tained at  all  limes. 


i 


Shell  Installations 
at  San  Francisco 

C  HELL  fuel  oils,  diesel  oils,  lubricants  and  light 
^  fuels  are  available  throughout  the  world.  No 
matter  what  your  ports  of  call,  you'll  find  Shell 
installations  conveniently  located  and  able  to  sup- 
ply all  shipping  demands. 

SHELL  OIL  COMPANY 


Edited  by  Jerry  Scanlon 


M.  A.  YOUNG,  Jr.. 

one  of  the  best 
known  passenger 
executives  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  New  York  where 
he  is  in  charge  of  the  pas- 
senger departments  of  the 
Panama  Mail  Line  and  the 
Grace  Lines   Inc. 

Young's  promotion  to  the 
New  York  office  was  or- 
dered by  Daulton  Mann, 
vice-president  of  the  Pan- 
ama Mail  Line  and  Grace 
Lines,  Inc.,  who,  the  first 
of  the  year  was  elevated 
to  that  position  from  the 
post  of  general  manager 
in  San  Francisco  of  the 
Panama  Mail  Steamship 
Company.  Young's  trans- 
fer to  New  York  was  ap- 
proved by  Edward  T.  Ford, 
president. 

Young  has  been  located 
in  San  Francisco  as  a  pas- 
senger executive  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  He  was  head 
of  the  passenger  department  for  the 
old  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany, and  when  the  Panama  Mail 
Line  was  incorporated  in  1925,  he 
was  appointed  passenger  traffic 
manager. 

William  A.  Neeson,  who  has  been 
assistant  to  Mr.  Young  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  passenger  traffic 
manager  in  charge  of  the  passenger 
activities  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  with 
headquarters  in  San  Francisco. 

Neeson  has  been  with  the  Pan- 
ama Mail  since  its  organization, 
and  prior  to  that  time  was  for 
twenty  years  with  the  Pacific  Mail. 
He  was  stationed  for  many  years  in 
Yokohama,  Shanghai,  and  Hong 
Kong  as  special  agent  in  charge  of 
the  passenger  business.  He  is  one 
of  the  most  popular  steamship  ex- 
ecutives on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and 
is  as  well  known  in  China  and 
Japan  as  he  is  in  the  United  States. 


ices  in  the  North  Atlantic  during 
the  World  War,  has  been  assigned 
to  succeed  Captain  Wright  at  Van- 
couver, British  Columbia. 

Commander  Nicholls  was  sta- 
tioned in  London  for  the  C.N.S.,  for 
several  years.  Captain  Wright  has 
a  host  of  friends  along  the  Pacific 
Coast,  having  commanded  vessels 
of  the  Robert  Dollar  Company  un- 
der British  registry  for  several 
years  before  joining  the  Canadian 
National  Steamship,  Ltd. 


William  A.  Young,  Jr.,  long  time  general  passenger 
agent  for  the  Panama  Mail  Line  at  San  Francisco,  and 
recently  transferred  to  New  York  as  director  of  passen- 
ger business  for  the  Panama  Mail  and  Grace  Lines,  Inc. 


After  an  illness  of  several 
months  in  the  Marine  Hospital  at 
San  Francisco,  Captain  Frank  H. 
Freethy,  well-known  operator  of 
bay  and  river  boats,  passed  away 
last  month.  He  was  a  pioneer  ship- 
master on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

For  thirty-nine  years  Captain 
Freethy  and  his  brother,  the  late 
Captain  George  F.  Freethy,  were 
engaged  in  operating  and  piloting 
bay  and  river  boats. 


tional  Steamships  Ltd.,  Lieutenant- 
Commander  A.S.M.  Nicholls,  R.N.R., 

who  was  decorated  by  King  George 
with  the  Order  of  the  British 
Empire      for      distinguished      serv- 


The  steamship  fraternity  along 
the  Pacific  Coast  extended  their 
condolence     to     Thomas    G.    Plant, 

operating  manager  of  the  American- 
Hawaiian  Steamship  Company,  on 
the  passing  of  Mrs.  Plant  at  their 

hoiM.'    ill   Sali-alito. 


Following  the  promotion  of  Cap- 
tain William  Wright  as  marine 
superintendent  at  Sydney,  New 
South  Wales,  for  the  Canadian  Na- 


Marine  observers  at  the  Steel  and  Iron  Conference  recently  held  at  Del  Montr.  Cillfurnia. 
Port  to  starboad,  R.  T.  Boyd,  secretary.  Bishop  and  Bahlcr,  traffic  managers;  Thos.  J.  Hal- 
crow,    Jr.,    Williams   Steamship    Corporation;    Paul    Faulkner.    Pacific   Marine    Re%-iew;    Bill 
Dooling,  assistant  district  manager,  American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Company. 
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PACIFIC     MARINE     REVIEW 


March 


J^ 


JOHNSON  LINE 

Direct  Freight  and  Passenger  Service 
To  and  From 


J^ 


PACIFIC  COAST  PORTS  —  SCANDINAVIAN  PORTS 

Hamburg  and  Other  European  Ports  as  Inducements  Offer 

Through  Bills  of  Lading  Issued  to  All  Scandinavian,  Finnish  6?  Baltic  Ports 
MONTHLY     SAILINGS 

Vessels  Call  at  Antwerp  Outward  From  Europe 

GRACE  LINE 

EXPRESS  FREIGHT  AND  PASSENGER  SERVICE  TO  AND  FROM 

WEST  COAST  SOUTH  AMERICA 

Los  Angeles — San  Francisco — Puget  Sound — British   Columbia — Monthly  Sailings. 

FOR  RATES,  FREIGHT  SPACE  AND  OTHER  INFORMATION  APPLY 

W.  R.  GRACE  &  CO. 

General  Agents  Pacific  Coast 

332  PINE  STREET  -:-  SAN  FRANCISCO 


LOS  ANGELES 

M.  P.  W  H.  R.  McLAURIN 

61S  Central  Bide. 


SEATTLE 

GRACE  W  CO., 

Hoge  Bldg. 


VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 
C.  GARDNER  JOHNSON.  Ap. 


COAST  TO  COAST   SERVICE 


PANAMA  MAIL  LEADS 


Clocklike  regularity  and  frequent 
pruvide  shippers  with  an  unsurpassed 
York  and  a  convenient  additic 
Colombia.  Despatch  and  eiSciency  ha 
in  freight  and  passenger  transportatu 


maintained  by  a  fleet  of  eight  modern  vessels 
vice  between  San  Francisco,  Havana  and  New 
rvice  to  Mexico,  Central  America,  Panama  and 
on  for  the  Panama  Mail  undisputed  leadership 
intercoastal  service. 


*S.S.  Colombia...- Lv.  Ma 

»S.S.  Ecuador Lv.  Ma 

ttM.S.  City  of  S.F Lv.  Ma 

»S.S.  Venezuela Lv.  Ap 

*S.S.  Guatemala Lv.  Ap 

'Westbound 
Ship  New  York  Cristobal 

•S.S.Ecuador Lv.  Feb.    IS  Lv.  Feb.    2 

tfM.S.  City  of  S.F Lv.  Feb.    27     .. 

*S.S.  Venezuela Lv.  Mar.     I  Lv.  Mar.    12.. 

Lv.  Mar.   15  Lv.  Mar.  26 


Eastbound 

icisco  Lo3  Angel, 

ar,     S  Lv.  Mar.  1. 

Lv.  Mar.  2 

Lv.  Mar.  2 
Lv.  Apr. 

Lv,  Apr.  2 


all — Mazatlan,    Manzanillo,    Champericc 
La    Union,    Amapala,    Corinto,    San    Ju 
bal.    JRefrigerator  Space. 

■  rts   of   call— Mazatlan,    Champerico.   San   Jose   de  G^atcmala,   Acajutla 
nion,    Corinto,    Balboa,    Cristobal,    Puerto    Colo 
nlv).  .ind  New  York. 
Through  Bills  of  Lading  to  east  and  west  coast  portj  of  South  America  and  to  European 

PANAMA  MAIL 


Han  Francisco 
X  Pine  Street 


Los  Angeles 
S48  S.  Spring  St. 


New  Yet* 
lo  Hanover  Square 


March 
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The  former  Shipping  Board 
freighters  Radnor,  5598  net  tons, 
and  the  Dryden  2567  tons,  now  fly 
the  house  flag  of  the  Luckenbach 
Line.  They  were  purchased  from 
the  government  for  the  company's 
Pacific  Coast-Gulf  service.  Luck- 
enbach now  has  nine  vessels  in  this 
service  on  ten-day  schedule. 


No  more  will  the  familiar  figure 
of  Alexander  "Alex"  Ryan  be  seen 
in  the  engine  room  of  the  Matson 
liner  Sierra.  The  veteran  chief  en- 
gineer has  retired  from  the  sea 
after  more  than  forty  years  aboard 
ships  under  various  companies  op- 
erating to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Alex  Ryan  has  been  "running" 
out  of  San  Francisco  for  the  last 
twenty-one  years.  He  first  came  to 
the  West  Coast  as  master  of  the  pro- 
pulsion department  of  the  old 
freighter  Californian  of  the  Ameri- 
can-Hawaiian. He  brought  out  a 
number  of  the  vessels  purchased  on 
the  East  Coast  by  the  American- 
Hawaiian  for  its  service  to  Manila 
in  the  sugar  trade.  Then  he  was  as- 
signed to  Seattle  for  the  company 
as  port  captain. 

Chief  Ryan  later  went  to  Matson, 
about  the  time  the  steamer  Lurline 
was  under  construction.  He  was 
supervising  engineer  for  the  com- 
pany when  The  Moore  Dry  Dock 
Company  was  constructing  the 
crack  freighters  Manulani  and 
Manukai.  He  performed  the  same 
service  when  the  Maui  was  under 
construction  at  the  Bethlehem 
Plant  in  San  Francisco.  Ryan 
served  as  lieutenant-commander 
during  the  World  War  as  chief  en- 
gineer on  the  Atlantic  aboard  the 
Maui,  which  was  commandeered  for 
troop  carrying. 


Alex    Ryan,    veteran    chief    en- 
gineer in  the  Matson  service. 

He  was  commended  in  letters  by 
the  late  President  Wilson  and 
former  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Josephus  Daniels  for  his  heroic 
work.  On  one  trip  the  Maui's  en- 
gines broke  down  while  the  vessel 
with  more  than  a  thousand  troops 
aboard  was  in  convoy  in  mid-Atlan- 
tic. Ryan  repaired  the  engines  in 
record  time  and  the  Maui  was  able 
to  rejoin  the  convoy  before  the  flot- 
illa had  proceeded  150  miles. 

After  the  war  he  came  back  to 
San  Francisco  and  went  as  chief 
of  the  Oceanic  liner  Ventura.  When 
Milton  Towne  passed  away,  Ryan 
was  transferred  to  the  Sierra  as 
head  of  the  engine  room.  When  the 
Matson  Steamship  Company  took 
over  the  Oceanic  liners  Ventura, 
Sonoma,  and  Sierra,  Ryan  continued 
in  service  aboard  the  Sierra  until 
his  retirement. 


Two  survivors  of  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  disaster  of  1901.     Captain  Graham  Coughlan, 
second  officer  of  the  Rio,  at  left;  and  Dr.  Arthur  A.  O'Neil,  ship's  surgeon. 


He  plans  to  reside  with  Mrs. 
Ryan  at  their  home  in  Redwood 
City.  Last  year  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ryan 
celebrated  their  silver  wedding 
anniversary. 

Walter  Martin  has  been  appoint- 
ed third  assistant  engineer  aboard 
the  Associated  Oil  tanker  Whittier, 
operating  in  the  coastwise  trade, 
by  Chief  Engineer  L.  F.  Henshaw... 

Andrew  F.  Mahony,  head  of  the 
San  Francisco  lumber  company 
that  bears  his  name,  announces 
that  R.  B.  Goodwin  was  shifted 
from  the  lumber  schooner  Frank  D. 
Stout  to  the  carrier  Brookings. 

William  E.  Boland  is  chief  en- 
gineer of  the  freighter  Diablo,  re- 
named the  Golden  River,  which  was 
purchased  by  the  American-Hawai- 
ian Steamship  Company  to  replace 
the  steamer  Golden  Forest,  lost  in 
Alaskan  waters.  The  Golden  Forest 
was  purchased  from  the  General 
Engineering  and  Drydock  Company. 
Prior  to  the  purchase  the  vessel  had 
been  idle  for  sometime  at  the  Gen- 
eral yards  in  Oakland. 

Assignment  of  A.  J.  O'Learj-  for 

many  years  with  the  Government 
Hydrographic  office  in  Washington 
to  take  the  place  of  the  late  Lieut- 
enant-Commander J.  T.  McMillan  in 

the  U.  S.  Hydrographic  office  in  the 
Merchants  Exchange  Building  at 
San  Francisco  becomes  effective 
the  first  of  March. 

To  spend  six  months  visiting  his 
old  home  in  the  Isle  of  Anglesey, 
Scotland,  Captain  J.  H.  Roberts, 
veteran  Portland  mariner  and 
known  up  and  down  the  Pacific 
Coast,  is  on  his  way  to  Europe  with 
Mrs.  Roberts. 

The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Navigation 
has  issued  a  report  stating  that 
wages  paid  by  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  on  steam  and  motor 
vessels  of  5000  gross  tons  and  over 
in  1929  were  from  60  to  150  per 
cent,  higher  than  those  paid  by 
other  countries.  The  only  country 
approaching  anywhere  near  the 
United  States  was  Britain,  and 
Danish  marine  men  came  third,  the 
report  stated. 

The  Bureau  of  Navigation's  fig- 
ures showed  the  Shipping  Board 
paid  higher  wages  than  American 
private  operators  to  all  deck  and 
engine  room  officers.  For  the  past 
three  years  maritime  wages  have 
remained  about  the  same,  the  re- 
port added. 


la 


ISTHMIAN  STEAMSHIP  LINE 

FAST    REGULAR    FREIGHT    SERVICE 

(via     Panama     Canal) 

Weekly    from    Balrimore    and    New    York. 

Bi-weekly     £rom     Norfolk     and     Portland,     Me.,     to 

Los   Angeles,   San   Francisco,    Oakland,    Seattle,   Tacoma, 

and   Vancouver,    B.C. 

(Other    Porta    as    Inducements    Offer) 

ATLANTIC  COAST  TO   HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS 

Regular    semi-monthly    sailings    from    New    York — monthly    sailings    direct 

from     U.     S.     GuU,     Baltimore,     Philadelphia,     and     Boston     to     Hawaiian 

Islands    without    CranMhipment . 


ARGONAUT  STEAMSHIP  LINE 

BALTIMORE  and  NEW  YORK 

—  to  — 

SAN  DIEGO,  LOS  ANGELES  (Wilmington), 

SAN  FRANCISCO,   PORTLAND. 

(via  Panama  Canal.) 


NORTON,  LILLY  &  COMPANY 


(Pier  35) 
230  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

SEATTLE— L.   C.    Smith   BUg. 


GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  THE   PACmc  COAST 
Phone  SUtter  3600 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


PORTLAND— Yc. 


Bldg. 


LOS    ANGKLES— 711    V«n    Nuy»    Bldg. 

SAN  DIEGO— Municipal  Pier  No.    1 

HONOLULU— 312  Hawaiian  Electric  Building. 

VANCOUVER    Agents— B.    W.    Greer   8:   So^TLtd-, 

Bank  of   Nova  Scotia  Building. 


Fastest  Passenger  and  Freight  Service 


New  Y®ipk 

WITH  DIRECT  CONNECTIONS  FOR  EUROPE 


Sailing  E'very  other  Saturday  from  San  yn 

Every  other  Monday  from  Los  Angelei 


PASSENGER     OFFICES: 

460    Market    St San   FranciKO 

715  West  Seventh  St Loa  Angclu 

1333    Fourth    Ave -™ Seattle 

FREIGHT     OFFICES: 

Pacific   Steamship  Company. 

311    California    St San    Franciico 

Pacific    S.S.    Co.'s    TerminaL Seattle 

204  Central  Bldg „..Lo»  An«elci 


fanama  fadfic  fjne 

INTERNATIONAL   MERCANTILE   MARINE   CO. 


^unnnnnnuunnunnnnnnnnnnnuiniunuunNUUHinnnnnunnuunnnnnnnnnnnnnnninnf^ 


ISTHMIAN  STEAMSHIP  LINES 

%  PACIFIC-UNITED  KINGDOM  SERVICE 

0  FROM  PACIFIC  COAST  PORTS  TO  LONDON,  LIVERPOOL, 

^  AVONMOUTH,  also  GLASGOW,  BELFAST,  DUBLIN 

S 

5  For  Rates  and  Particulars  Apply  to 

1  E.  C.  EVANS  &  SONS,  Inc. 

^  General  Agents  Pacific  Coast 

^  260  California  Street,  San  Francisco                                                    Phone — Douglas  8040-8041-8042 

^  B.  W.  GREER  &?  SON,  LTD.,  Agents,  Vancouver                                                        ^ 

^  NORTON,  LILLY  6?  COMPANY,  Agents,  Portland,  Seattle,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego                       | 

^jnuuuiuunnnHiHniuiinnunnnunmmnnnnnnnnnnnunnnuiuuniunnuiuuiuiuuinuuuniti 


liiiJ 

WDRID  WIDE  FREIGHT  AND  PASEHGERaRVIK 

I  If  I ITI 

Frcquant  Snillnes  Prompt  Foruiardfne 

104  SHIPS.  OVER  1.000,000  TONS 

58  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE 

International  Mercantile  Marine  Comnany 

White    Star    Line  "^  R,d    Star    Lint 

Atlantic  Transport   Line  Panama    Pacific   Lint 

Leyland  Line  White  Star  Canadian  Service 

4«0   Market  Street,   San  Franciaco 


RED  STACK  TUGS 

Harbor  and  Coast  Towing 
SALVAGE  TUG  "SEA  SALVOR" 

THE  SHIPOWNERS  &  MERCHANTS 
TUGBOAT  COMPANY 

GREEN  STREET  WHARF  (PIER  15) 

Telephones:   Davenport   3497-3498;   Davenport   4268 

OFFICE  OPEN  DAY  AND  NIGHT 


March 
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Captain  Anton  Christenson's  li- 
cense as  master  will  be  void  until 
March  10,  following  a  thirty  day's 
suspension  meted  out  by  Captain 
Frank  Turner,  United  States  in- 
spector of  hulls  at  San  Francisco, 
following  a  hearing  as  to  responsi- 
bility for  the  McCormick  freighter 
West  Ira  striking  a  reef  February 
2  off  Point  Montara  while  en  route 
to  South  America.  Captain  Chris- 
tenson  was  making  his  first  trip  as 
a  master  when  the  accident  hap- 
pened. 


Russell  Henry,  assistant  port 
steward  for  the  Panama  Mail  Line, 
and  one  of  the  oldest  chief  stewards 
in  point  of  service  on  the  Pacific, 
is  convined  to  a  hospital.  He  is 
making  a  slow  but  steady  recovery 
and  is  expected  to  be  back  on  the 
job  shortly. 


Harry  Proctor,  known  to  thou- 
sands of  offshore  and  coastwise 
travelers  on  the  Pacific,  and  chief 
steward  of  the  greyhound  H.  F. 
Alexander  for  the  last  eight  years, 
is  recovering  from  an  operation  and 
is  now  in  southern  California  re- 
cuperating. 


Ned  H.  Lorenzen,  widely  known 
purser,  who  has  been  confined  to 
the  Marine  Hospital  at  San  Fran- 
cisco for  several  months,  has  been 
discharged  and  is  now  slowly  re- 
gaining his  health  at  his  parent's 
ranch  near  Walnut  Creek. 


Fred  L.  Nason,  General  Pacific 
Coast  agent  for  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific Railways,  has  been  advised 
of  the  successful  launching  in 
Glasgow  yards  of  the  steamer  Prin- 
cess Joan,  a  5000-ton  steamship  and 
sister  ship  of  the  steamer  Princess 
Elizabeth.  The  vessels  are  to  be 
operated  between  Seattle,  Vancou- 
ver, Victoria,  and  Alaska  for  the 
C.P.R. 

The  Princess  Joan  is  the  four- 
teenth seagoing  ship  launched  by 
the  Canadian  Pacific  in  a  little 
more  than  two  years  and  brings 
the  total  of  new  tonnage  launched 
for  the  company  since  the  fall  of 
1927  to  170,000  tons.  Description  of 
the  new  vessels  appears  on  another 
page  of  this  issue. 


In  recognition  of  his  fine  work 
during  the  past  year  in  handling 
the  passenger  business  for  the 
French  Line  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
A.  F.  Gitterman  now  has  the  title 
of  general  passenger  agent  of  the 
line,     with     headquarters     in     San 


A.    F.    Gitterman,    recently    ap- 
pointed general  passenger  agent 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  for 
the  French  Line. 

Francisco.  The  appointment  was 
made  during  the  visit  of  Maurice 
Tillier,  managing  director  of  the 
Compagnie  Generale  Transatlan- 
tique,  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  con- 
nection with  the  maiden  voyage  of 
the  French  Line's  new  motorship 
Oregon. 

C.  F.  Paignon  was  also  benefited 
by  Mr.  Tillier's  visit,  as  he  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  position  of  assistant 
general  passenger  agent. 


Ralph  T.  Johns,  after  serving  as 
western  operating  manager  in  San 
Francisco  for  the  Redwood  Line 
for  a  year,  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion and  was  succeeded  by  Captain 
John  L.  Blain. 

Captain  Blain  was  for  sometime 
marine  superintendent  at  San 
Francisco  for  the  Dollar  Line,  be- 
ing appointed  right  after  the  Dollar 
interests  purchased  the  five  "535" 
type  liners  operated  for  the  Ship- 


ping Board  by  the  old  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Company  in  the  trans- 
pacific trade.  After  leaving  Dollar, 
Captain  Blain  joined  W.  L.  Comyn 
&  Co.;  but  for  several  years  has 
been  engaged  in  marine  surveying. 


Captain  R.  R.  Lukens,  who  holds 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  and  who  has 
been  in  command  of  the  U.  S.  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  steamer  Sur- 
veyor, operating  out  of  Puget  Sound 
waters,  has  been  relieved  and  or- 
dered to  Washington,  D.C.,  to  take 
charge  of  the  Coast  Pilot,  official 
publication  of  the  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey. 

The  Surveyor  will  be  skippered 
by  Captain  C.  H.  Hardy,  who  has 
been  shoreside  in  the  Geodetic  and 
Survey  offices  in  Seattle.  She  will 
leave  the  middle  of  this  month  on 
her  regular  cruise  to  Alaskan 
waters. 


Prior  to  the  recent  departure  of 
R.  Stanley  Dollar,  for  Washington 
and  New  York,  he  announced  the 
following  Dollar  Line  promotions: 

G.  S.  Hjnkins  from  general  agent 
to  general  manager  of  the  New 
York  district;  W.  T.  Dingier,  ap- 
pointed general  agent  at  New  York; 
he  was  formerly  traveling  passen- 
ger agent.  Robert  Hubbard  is  to  be 
assistant  general  agent  in  Paris; 
he  was  formerly  European  travel 
passenger  agent.  Leo  P.  Breyman, 
formerly  purser  of  the  transpacific 
liner  President  McKinley,  is  to  be 
traveling  passenger  agent  with  his 
headquarters  in  Chicago. 


One  of  the  popular  San  Francisco 
Bay  ferry  chief  engineers  is  Charles 
H.  Bushness  of  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific-Golden Gate  ferry  motorship 
Golden  Bear.  The  genial  chief  is 
popular  with  many  hundreds  of  bay 
commuters  despite  the  fact  that  his 
duties  keep  him  "below"  most  of 
the  "crossings."  Recently  Vice- 
President  Edward  H.  Maggard  paid 
tribute  to  Chief  Engineer  Bushness 
and  his  engine  room  force  for  the 
cleanliness  and  efficiency  of  the 
propulsion  department  of  the  Gol- 
den Bear. 


Captain  A.  H.  Ahman,  master  of 

the   President  Fillmore,   a  Dollar 

round-the-world  liner. 


Clyde  Miller,  assistant  to  Perry 
Newcomb,  district  manager  for 
Dodwell  &  Company  in  Los  An- 
geles, is  a  happy  individual  these 
days  and  the  very  good  reason — a 
fine  nine-pound  boy.  Mother  and 
son  both  doing  nicely  in  a  San 
Pedro  hospital. 
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NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  LINE 


Holland-America  Line 


Between 
PACinC  COAST  PORTS 
AND  UNITED 
KINGDOM  AND 
CONTINENTAL 
PORTS 


120  Market  Street 


JOINT  SERVICE  OF 

'         Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company 

ALL  VESSELS 
ARE  ESPECIALLY 
HTTED  WITH 
REFRIGERATOR 
SPACE  FOR 
CARRYING 
PERISHABLES 


The  'Pioneer  %^frigerator  Service 

HOLLAND-AMERICA  LINE 


San  Francisco 


DOLLAR  STEAMSHIP  LINES 


EXPRESS  FREiGHTHWS5SgCEF#nK»%\AND  REFRIGERATOR  SERVICES 


Trans-PaciEic 

WEEKLY    SAILINGS   from    Los   Angeles   Harbor   and    Sai 

to      Honolulu.      Yokohama,      Kobe,      Shanghai,      Hongkong,      Manila. 

FORTNIGHTLY  to  Smgapore,   Penang,   Colombo. 


)n.  New  York,  Havana, 
ancisco,  Honolulu,  Kobe, 
ang,  Colombo,  Sucj.  Port 


Round-the-World 

FORTNIGHTLY  SAILINGS  between  Bos 
Colon.  Balboa,  Los  Angeles  Harbor.  San  F 
Shanghai,  Hongkong.  Manila,  Singapore.  Pe: 
S.aid,  Alexandria,  Naples,  Genoa,  Marseilles,  thence  New  Yoi 

Intercoastal  Westbound 

FORTNIGHTLY    SAILINGS    from    Boston    and    New    York 
Angeles    Harbor    and    San    Francisco.    Transhipment    at    San 
for   Oakland,   Portland,    Seattle  and  all  northern   destinations. 

Philippine  Direct  Service 

MONTHLY    SAILINGS    between     Los    Angeles    Harbor,    S, 
CISCO,    Honolulu.   Manila.   Singapore. 

Trans-Pacific  Freiglit  Service 

BI-MONTHLY  SAILINGS  between 
CISCO,  Pearl  Harbor.  Guam.  Manila 
offers. 


DoUarSteamshipLinesInCjLtd. 


BOSTON 
CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND 
DETROIT 
LOS  ANGELES 


Robert  Dollar  BIdg.  SEATTLE 

SAN  FRANCISCO  NEW  YORK 

DAvenport   6000  PORTLAND,  ORE. 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


Canadian^  Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line 

TO 

HONOLULU,  T.H.  SUVA,  njl. 

AUCKLAND,  N.Z.  SYDNEY,  AUSTRALIA 

By  the  new  palatial  Passenger  Liners 
R.M.M.S.  AORANGI  „  ,,  _     ^n.^.„. 

(Molorship)  RM  S^  NIAGARA 

17,500  Tom,  Gross  Vn  nnn^"'    n° 

23,000  Tons  Dis.  20,000  Tons  Dia. 

Sailing  from  VANCOUVER,  B.C. 
Every  28  days. 
CARGO  SERVICE 


fro 


Van 


Ne' 


and    Adelaide,    Australif 


the  following  up-to-date 
M.S.   HAURAKI 
S.S.   WAIRUNA 


aland    ports,    also 
e    maintained    by 


For  Fares,  Rates  and  Sailings  apply  to  any  office  of  the 
CANADIAN  PACinC  RAILWAY  CO.  and  all 
RAILWAY  AND  STEAMSHIP  AGENTS,  or  to 

Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line 

OOP    West    Hastings   Street  Vancouver,    B.C. 


UNION  STEAMSHIPS  LTD. 

REGULAR  PASSENGER  and  FREIGHT 

SERVICE 

To  all  Northern  B.C.  Ports,  Logging  Camps, 

Mining  Centers  and  Canneries. 

For  full  information  as  to  Sailings,  Fares  and  Freigfit  Rates: 
City    Office,    793    Granville    St.,    Vancouver,    B.C. 
Telephone  Seymour  9331.  Union  Dock,  Trinity  1321 

PACIFIC  MARINE  SUPPLY  CO, 

Headquarters  for  Ship  Supplies 
Engi 


Deck  Stores 
Plymouth   Cordage 
Blocks 
Marine   Paints 


Stanley  Tools 
Starrett  Tools 
Cory's  Marine  Equipment 


1217-23  Western  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


FURNESS  LINE  iBk 

"THE  UP-TO-DATE  REFRIGERATOR  SERVICE."  ttwB^^^ 


Express,  Freight  and  Passenger  Service 
Pacific  Coast  Ports  to  United  Kingdom 

FURNESS  [PaciBc],  Ltd. 

Pacific  Coast   Ageati 

VANCOUVER     SEATTLE     PO^.TLAJND 
SAN  FRANCISCO        LOS  ANGELES 


PLEASE    MENTION    PAOnC  MARINE   REVIEW 
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A  new  and  modern  repair  shop 
for  the  Southern  Pacific-Golden 
Gate  Ferries,  Ltd.,  has  just  been 
placed  in  operation  at  the  foot  of 
Hyde  street  in  San  Francisco.  The 
idea  in  constructing  this  model 
shop  is  to  eventually  do  away  with 
the  repair  plant  at  Vallejo,  accord- 
ing to  A.  C.  Piercy,  superintendent 
of  maintenance.  Equipment  from 
the  Vallejo  shop  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  San  Francisco  repair 
plant.  This  move  will  result  in 
greater  efficiency,  according  to 
Superintendent  Piercy.  A  total  of 
$75,000  is  now  being  expended  on 
this  and  other  terminal  improve- 
ments for  these  ferries. 


Born  to  Mr. 
gent,  a  baby 
half  pounds, 
nouncement  r 
of  maritime  tr 
from  Nugent, 
in  Los  Ange 
Mail  Steamsh 
month. 


and  Mrs.  Charles  Nu- 

girl,  seven  and  one- 
This  was  the  an- 
eceived  by  hundreds 
ansportation  officials 
city  passenger  agent 
les  for  the  Panama 
ip  Company  late  last 


Harry  Cosgriff,  who  served  as 
secretary  of  the  California  Board 
of  State  Harbor  Commissioners, 
during  the  regime  of  Governor 
Stephens,  but  who,  along  with  the 
Commissioners  was  forced  to  re- 
sign when  Friend  W.  Richardson 
defeated  Governor  Stephens,  was 
selected  to  fill  the  vacancy  as  sec- 
retary of  the  State  Pilot  Commis- 
sion at  San  Francisco.  He  replaces 
lieslie  B.  Newman,  resigned. 


James  King  Steele,  who  for  ten 
years  was  advertising  and  publicity 
manager  for  the  old  Toyo  Kisen 
Kaisha  and  later  of  the  Nippon 
Yusen  Kaisha,  is  now  manager  of 
the  Philippines  Tourist  Bureau, 
with  headquarters  in  Manila,  hav- 
ing severed  his  connections  with 
the  Japanese  line.  Steele  was  one  of 
the  best  known  transportation  pub- 
licity men  in  the  United  States.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Leonard  J. 
Lucas,  who  had  served  as  his  as- 
sistant for  the  last  four  years. 


The  United  States  Naval  Reserve 
burgee  now  flutters  from  the  truck 
of  the  Admiral  Line  coastwise  pas- 
senger carrier  Ruth  Alexander. 
And  among  the  well  known  offi- 
cers aboard  ship  who  received 
their  commissions  was  Captain 
Fred  Nystrom  as  lieutenant-com- 
mander; Percy  Jordan,  chief  en- 
gineer, lieutenant-commander;  and 
W.  E.  Carlson,  lieutenant. 


health.  Captain  Paulsen  was  port 
captain  in  New  York  for  the  Grace 
interests  during  the  war. 


Chief  Engineer  C.  H.  Bushnell  of 

the      Southern      Pacific  -  Golden 

Gate  auto  ferries. 

The    capable     supervision     exer- 
cised by    Captain  Roger  Williams, 

as  operating  manager  for  the  In- 
ternational Mercantile  Marine  for 
ten  years,  and  particularly  while 
the  turbo-electric  liners  California, 
Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania  were 
under  construction,  "caught  the 
eye"  of  Homer  Ferguson,  president 
of  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding 
and  Dry  Dock  Company.  The  result 
is  that  Williams  this  month  as- 
sumes the  position  of  vice-president 
for  the  shipbuilding  company  in 
charge  of  the  company's  New  York 
offices.  Captain  Williams  is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy.  During  the  war  he  was 
one  of  Admiral  Sims'  "right  hand 
men."  Capain  Williams  is  well 
known  to  the  Pacific  Coast  marine 
fraternity. 


Carl  J.  Sundberg,  widely  known 
transportation  man  and  formerly 
district  passenger  agent  for  the 
Southern  Pacific,  resigned  that  po- 
sition to  become  affiliated  with  the 
Matson  passenger  department,  un- 
der the  direct  orders  of  John  E. 
Ryan,  general  passenger  traffic 
manager  at  San  Francisco. 


Illness  forced  Captain  Andreas 
C.  Paulsen  to  forsake  his  position 
in  New  York  as  port  captain  for  the 
Panama  Mail  Steamship  Company 
and  the  Grace  Lines  Inc.  He  re- 
turned to  his  command  aboard  the 
liner  Guatemala,  but  with  the  ar- 
rival of  the  vessel  at  San  Francisco 
was  forced  to  remain  shoreside. 
Captain  Chester  W.  Gilbert,  relief 
captain,  is  now  in  command  of  the 
vessel. 

Captain  Paulsen  is  now  in  San 
Francisco  recuperating  and  is  re- 
ported to  be  rapidly  recovering  his 


Joe  Sume,  formerly  on  the  liners 
Ecuador  and  Corinto,  writes  from 
New  York  that  he  is  now  sailing  as 
second  engineer  aboard  tankers  of 
the  Atlantic  Refining  Company,  but 
hopes  to  return  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
for  an  engineer's  berth  within  a 
short  time. 


Captain  John  K.  Bulger,  super- 
vising inspector  of  the  United 
States  Steamboat  Inspection  Serv- 
ice, Department  of  Commerce,  rep- 
resented the  First  District,  which 
means  the  entire  Pacific  Coast,  at 
the  hearing  in  Washington  of  the 
Commerce  Department's  board  of 
supervising  inspectors  in  annual 
meeting. 

Attending  the  session  were  mem- 
bers from  each  of  the  twelve  ad- 
ministrative districts  of  the  coun- 
try, who  are  charged  with  the  in- 
vestigating and  consideration  of 
all  problems  in  reference  to  safety 
regulations  at  sea  and  on  inland 
waters.  Dickinson  N.  Hoover,  sup- 
ervising inspector  general,  will  sub- 
mit the  recommendations  of  the 
conference  to  Robert  P.  Lamont, 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  ap- 
proval. 


In  the  Hotel  St.  Francis,  San 
Francisco,  on  the  evening  of  Feb- 
ruary 22,  there  gathered  a  notable 
body  of  men,  at  a  dinner.  They 
were  surviving  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  crew  of  the  ill-fated 
transpacific  liner  City  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  which  struck  a  rocky  sunk- 
en reef  off  Fort  Point  on  that  day, 
twenty-nine  years  ago,  in  a  dense 
fog,  sinking  inside  of  10  minutes 
with  the  loss  of  127  lives  and  a 
cargo  valued  at  $2,000,000. 

The  disaster  was  the  worst  in 
the  history  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  To 
this  day,  all  efforts  to  find  a  trace 
of  the  liner  by  divers  have  failed. 
Hundreds  of  theories  have  been  ad- 
vanced during  the  last  twenty-nine 
years,  but  the  swirling  waters  of 
the  Golden  Gate  have  guarded  their 
secret  well. 

Those  attending  the  dinner  were 
Dr.  Arthur  A.  O'Neill,  who  was 
ship's  surgeon  on  the  Riode  Janerio; 
Captain  Graham  Coghlan,  who  was 
second  officer  and  who  was  on 
watch  when  the  vessel  went  down. 
Captain  Coghlan  is  now  port  cap- 
tain for  the  United  States  Navy  at 
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A! 


There'll  he  fun 
at  Waikiki 


in  Hawaii 


time! 


A  Malolo  vacation  cruise; 
sail  April  5,  return  April  21 

WHAT  a  trip  this  will  be!  To 
Hawaii,  for  the  gay  Spring 
Carnival  and  Waikiki  Water  Pageant 
— the  greatest  South  Seas  festival  ever 
held. 

Because  you  sail  both  ways  on  the 
fast  Malolo,  you  will  have  a  full  week 
in  the  Islands  and  a  visit  to  Kilauea 
Volcano,  yet  you  will  be  back  home 
within  the  space  of  an  ordinary  vaca' 
tion. 

This  luxurious,  fascinating  trip 
costs  as  little  as  $353.50  for  every 
thing,  first'class  exclusively.  Plan  to 
take  an  early  vacation  this  year  so  you 
can  go  along.  Ask  for  special  folder 
at  any  travel  agency,  or: 

MATSON  LINE 

SAN  FRANCISCO:  215  Market  Street 

LOS  ANGELES:  723  W.  Seventh  Street 

PORTLAND:  271  Pine  Street 

SEATTLE:  1319  Fourth  Avenue 


I 


Pholo-Ed  Lnick,  N.  Y. 

S.  S.  Pennsylvania,  of  the  Panama  Pacific  Line. 
Sturterant  Equipped. 

Sturtevant  Equipment — 
Dependable  and  Efficient 

Dependable  and  efficient — that  is  the  rep' 
utation  of  Sturtevant  Marine  Equipment .  .  . 
a  reputation  gained  over  a  period  of  many 
years  successful  operation  on  all  types  of 
ships.  And  many  times,  operating  under  the 
most  adverse  conditions. 

These  outstanding  performances  are  due  to 
the  high  efficiency,  economical  operation, 
long  service  and  extraordinary  freedom  from 
trouble  that  is  characteristic  of  Sturtevant 
apparatus. 

Sturtevant  Marine  Equipment  is  adapted 
to  all  types  of  ships,  from  small  yachts  to 
great  ocean  liners,  as  well  as,  all  classes  of 
naval  ships.  Our  marine  department  will 
gladly  cooperate  with  you  in  determining  the 
type  of  equipment  to  meet  your  require 
ments. 


B.  F.   STURTEVANT  CO. 

HYDE  PARK.  BOSTON.  MASS. 

Plants  at:  Berkeley.   Gal.  Camden,   N.J.  Framingham,  Mass. 

Gait,   Ontario  Hyde   Park,   Mass.  Sturtevant,   Wise. 

Offices   in    Principal    Cities 

(REO-tJS' PAT-  OFF) 
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California  City  in  charge  of  bun- 
k  e  r  i  n  g ;  George  J.  Engelhardt, 
freight  clerk  on  the  Rio,  and  now 
in  charge  of  the  Sacramento  of- 
fices for  the  California  Transpor- 
tation Company;  Captain  J.  A. 
Russell,  who  was  main  deck  watch- 
man and  is  now  superintendent  of 
cargo  loading  for  the  Matson  Navi- 
gation Company  at  San  Francisco; 
and  John  K.  Carpenter,  an  Oakland 
mining  engineer  who  was  a  pas- 
senger. 

Commodore  Charles  J.  Holland, 
third  officer  aboard  the  Rio  de 
Janerio,  and  now  master  of  the 
Panama  Mail  liner  City  of  Panama, 
was  unable  to  attend  the  gather- 
ing, having  left  port  a  few  days  be- 
fore the  event.  Dr.  O'Neill  is  now 
surgeon  at  the  City  Prison  in  San 
Francisco. 


John  Stewart,  widely-known  on 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coast  in 
maritime  architectural  circles,  is 
now  at  Long  Beach  recuperating 
from  a  serious  illness,  where  he 
will  remain  for  some  time.  Stewart 
is  New  York  representative  for  Sir 
Joseph  Isherwood,  Bt.,  famed  in- 
ventor of  the  longitudinal  system 
of  ship  construction. 


Captain  A.  H,  Ahman,  master  of 
the  latest  round-the-world  liner  of 
the  Dollar  Line,  President  Fill- 
more, is  now  approaching  a  record 
of  500,000  miles  in  command  of  a 
liner  in  the  round-the-world  serv- 
ice. The  President  Fillmore  is  on 
her  maiden  voyage  in  this  service 
of  the  Dollar  Line. 

Captain  Ahman  was  formerly  in 
command  of  the  President  Monroe, 
but  was  assigned  the  President 
Fillmore  when  the  vessel  was  re- 
conditioned. He  has  been  in  com- 
mand of  Dollar  liners  in  the  round- 
the-world  service  continuously 
since  1924.  Before  joining  the 
Dollar  Company  he  commanded  the 
liner  Great  Northern,  now  the  H. 
F.  Alexander,  when  the  speedy 
liner  operated  from  Flavel,  Oregon, 
to  San  Francisco  in  the  service  of 
the  Great  Northern  Steamship 
Company. 


Gerald  J.  Fitzgerald,  resigned  as 
president  of  the  Banning  Company, 
Associated  Terminals,  and  Interna- 
tional Stevedoring  Company,  which 
operates  in  Wilmington,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  Seattle.  He  was  succeed- 
ed by  W.   E.  Jones,  vice-president 


Captain  John  L.  Anderson,  pion- 
eer operator   of   Puget   Sound 
ferries. 


and  general  manager. 

Fitzgerald  was  elected  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors,  and 
Thomas  James  was  named  vice- 
president  .  Jones  will  make  his 
headquarters  in  San  Francisco, 
while  James  will  operate,  as  for- 
merly, out  of  the  Wilmington  of- 
fices. James  was  at  one  time  oper- 
ating manager  for  the  old  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company. 


Few  operators  of  Puget  Sound 
ferry  and  steamer  lines  have  suc- 
ceeded in  accomplishing  what  Cap- 
tain John  L.  Anderson,  pioneer  op- 


erator of  passenger  and  ferry 
boats,  has  done.  Captain  Anderson 
began  as  a  pilot,  then  a  shipbuild- 
er, and  finally  an  operator.  He  now 
operates  the  Lake  Washington  Fer- 
ries, and  is  president  of  the  Kitsap 
County  Transportation  Company, 
operating  major  routes  to  penin- 
sula points  out  of  Seattle. 

About  five  million  passengers 
and  a  half  million  automobiles 
were  moved  last  year  by  boats  un- 
der Captain  Anderson's  direction. 
A  visit  to  his  office  in  the  Grand 
Trunk  Dock,  Seattle,  reveals  a  man 
positively  saturated  with  ship  op- 
eration. 

Contracts  were  signed  by  his 
company  with  the  Lake  Washing- 
ton Shipyards  in  January  for  a 
1000-horsepower  diesel  ferry  of  90 
cars  capacity  to  augment  his  fleet 
of  diesel  ferries  on  Puget  Sound. 
Last  year  he  operated  the  City  of 
Victoria  on  the  Edmonds-Victoria 
route,  and  this  month  brought  up 
the  General  Frisbee  from  San 
Francisco  for  Captain  Mitchell; 
and  rumors  are  afloat  in  Seattle  to 
the  effect  that  he  will  place  this 
ship  in  service  within  the  next  two 
months  on  the  Seattle-Bremerton 
run,  the  Navy  Yard  Route. 


Mr.   and   Mrs.   J.   S.   Hines   of   San 

Francisco    on    the    Panama    Pacific 

liner  Virginia  on  recent  voyage. 


OBITUARY 
Captain    Harry    Walter   Goodall, 

prominent  figure  in  Pacific  Coast 
shipping  circles,  for  more  than 
thirty-five  years,  passed  away  at 
his  home  in  Long  Beach  on  Febru- 
ary 2.  Aged  57. 

Captain  Goodall  was  a  member 
of  an  old  seafaring  and  ship  op- 
erating family.  His  father,  C.  M. 
Goodall,  a  California  pioneer, 
founded  the  firm  of  Goodall,  Nel- 
son and   Perkins, 

With  his  brother.  Captain  C. 
Minor  Goodall,  Hari-y  Goodall  was 
brought  up  in  the  maritime  busi- 
ness. In  1900,  with  the  late  Captain 
Bennett,  the  firm  of  Goodall  and 
Bennett  was  formed,  and  they  in 
turn  organized  the  Pacific  Naviga- 
tion Company  in  1902,  purchasing 
the  crack  liners  Yale  and  Harvard, 
which  were  in  operation  on  the 
East  Coast  by  the  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  Railroad  Company. 

At  the  time  of  his  death.  Cap- 
tain Goodall  was  head  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Stevedoring  and  Ballast 
Company  of  San  Francisco  and  the 
Metropolitan  Stevedoring  Company 
of  Wilmington. 
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HAWAII 


SPECIALLY 
SERVICED 


Spring  tour 


Fir§t  of  the  1930  season,  sails  directly  from 

Los  Angeles  to  Honolulu  on  the  palatial 

"City  of  Los  Angeles". . . 

Saturday. ..April  5 

...and  arrives  when  Hawaii's  Spring 

Festival  of  Music  and  Flowers  is  at 

its  height! 


COMPLETE   TOUR   COST 
t^s  low  as 


330 


You  enjoy  accommodations  on  a  liner 
whose  appointments  and  service  are  un- 
surpassed! The  tour  covers  20  days,  Los  An- 
geles back  to  Los  Angeles,  the  tour  cost — 
from  $330,  depending  on  the  accommoda- 
tions you  select  —  includes  every  necessary 
ship  and  shore  expense. 

Under  the  direction  of  a  LASSCO  travel  ex- 
pert, who  relieves  you  of  all  details,  you  have 
every  hour  free  to  enjoy  8  wonderful  days  of 
sightseeing  including  LASSCO's  3-day  Won- 
der Trip  among  the  other  islands  to  Hilo  and 
Volcano-land. 

Spring  time  is  play  time  in  Hawaii!  Flower 
shows,  pageantry,  water  sport  carnivals.  Hula 
dancing — April  is  filled  with  the  bizarre  di- 
versions of  these  fascinating  isles.  Make  your 
reservations  NOW! 

Specially  Serviced  Tours...  April  5,  19,  May  3, 

17,  31.    For  booklet  and  full  particulars  see 

any  authorized  agent,  or  apply... 

LASSCO 

LOS  ANGELES  STEAMSHIP  CO 


for  Pdssenger  Information, 

Apply— 

730  So.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles 

685  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


For  Freight  Information 

Apply— 

408  Central  BIdg.,Los  Angeles 

Pier  7,  San  Francisco 


E.  K.  WOOD  LUMBER  CO. 

EXPORT  &  DOMESTIC  FIR  CARGOES 
CUT  TO  ORDER 

I  Drumtn  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

MILLS   AT 
Anacortes,    Washington.  Hoquiam,    Washington. 

YARDS    AT 
Oakland,   Cal.  Los  Angeles,   Cal.  San  Pedro,   Cal. 

STEAMERS: 

"El  Capit,an"  "Cascade"  "Olympic" 

"Siskiyou"  "Shasta" 

MOTORSHIP:  SCHOONER: 

"Lassen"  "Vigilant" 

Cable  Address:   "Ekaywood." 


UPHOLDING  the  repu- 
tation   for    finest    ship 
and  boat  building  which  the 
Maine    Coast    has    enjoyed 
since  the  first  days  of  the 
American  Merchant 
Marine. 


Bath  Will  Always 

Build  Good  Ships 


Une,vcelled  facilities — 
Years  of  experience  in  ship 
design,  marine  engineering 
and  construction — 
E.xpert,  conscientious  crafts- 
manship— 

And    the    use    of   sound 
materials — 

— Equipped  for  your  orders! 

Bath  Iron  Work  Corp. 

BATH,  MAINE,  U.S.A. 
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Pan-Americain  Trade  Conference 


can  Reciprocal  Trade  Conference. 
He  is  addressing  requests  to  Com- 
missioners of  Education  in  all 
countries  on  the  continent,  asking 
that  they  bring  California  into 
their  courses.  He  announces  that 
the  proceedings  of  the  Conference 
will  be  studied  in  the  schools.  That 
is  his  contribution  to  this  cause. 
What  better  medium  is  there  for 
getting  the  story  of  the  Conference 
into  every  home  in  this  state  and  in 
other  lands?  What  better  method 
could  be  devised  for  guaranteeing 
a  permanent  residuum  from  the 
Conference? 

For  my  part,  I  shall  be  satisfied 


(Continued  from  Page  114) 

if  we   succeed    in   bringing  to   the 


round-table,  civic-minded  gentle- 
men who  are  willing  both  to  teach 
and  to  learn.  Nothing  other  than 
good  can  possibly  result. 

There  are  three  chief  tasks  be- 
fore us  in  this  matter: 

(1)  Intelligent  planning  of  both 
state  tour  and  conference  pro- 
grams ; 

(2)  Getting  the  story  over  effec- 
tively, so  that  the  right  organiza- 
tions will  be  represented  by  the 
best  men; 

(3)  Financing  the  project  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  the  underlying 
idea  and  purpose. 


W" 


Alaska  Travel  Increasing 


'ITHIN  the  next  sixty  days 
the  first  Alaska-bound  trips 
on  the  1930  tourist  season 
sailings  will  commence  from  Puget 
Sound  ports,  covering  over  twenty 
ports  in  Southeastern  and  South- 
western Alaska. 

This  year  the  fleet  will  have 
been  increased  to  eighteen  first- 
class  passenger  ships  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  new  10,000-ton  Aleutian 
(ex-Mexico)  of  the  Alaska  Line  and 
the  Prince  Henry  of  the  Canadian 
National  Steamships  Ltd. 

The  Prince  Henry  will  be  the 
most  elaborate  and  fastest  ship 
ever  to  ply  the  northern  route,  be- 
ing the  first  of  a  trio  now  building 
in  England  for  the  Seattle-Victoria- 
Vancouver-Alaska  service. 

The  new  Alaska  Steamship  Com- 
pany Line  steamer  will  be  the  larg- 
est ship  in  the  service,  and  the 
finest  American  ship  on  the  regular 
run.  Alternating  with  her,  the 
Alaska  and  the  Yukon  will  be 
speeded  up  to  make  the  round  voy- 
age in  two  weeks  from  Seattle  to 
Seward  and  return,  including  stops, 
instead  of  three  weeks  as  in  the 
past.  On  the  Alaska  Steamship 
Company's  southeastern  route,  the 
Alameda  and  Northwestern  will  al- 
ternate on  a  weekly  schedule. 

The  Canadian  National  Steam- 
ships will  also  operate  the  Prince 
Rupert  and  the  Prince  George,  both 
ten-day  boats  on  the  Vancouver- 
Skagway  route,  and  the  new  Prince 
Henry  will  be  a  7-day  boat,  thus 
giving  the  company  20  summer  sail- 
ings instead  of  13. 

The  three  Princesses.  Charlotte, 
Alice,  and  Louise,  will  operate  on 
a   ten-day   schedule   for   the   Cana- 


dian   Pacific    Steamships,   Ltd.,   as 
formerly. 

The  Admiral  Line  will  operate 
the  Admiral  Evans,  Admiral  Wat- 
son, Admiral  Rogers,  and  the 
Queen,  in  addition  to  the  excursion 


steamer     Dorothy      Alexander,    on 
special  cruises. 

The  new  motorship  Northland 
and  the  motorship  Norco  of  the 
Northland  Transportation  Company 
will  provide  weekly  service  to 
Southeastern  Alaska. 

The  historic  Victoria  will  make 
four  voyages  to  the  Bering  Sea  dur- 
ing the  summer  and  fall,  having 
completed  59  years  of  continuous 
service  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans,  with  an  unusual  operating 
record. 

Augmenting  the  regular  services 
provided  by  the  five  major  com- 
panies, a  fleet  of  freighters  carry- 
ing passengers  to  out  of  the  way 
ports  in  the  cannery  trade  will  be 
in  service,  the  first  of  them  leaving 
early  in  March.  Private  cannery 
operators  will  operate  about  twelve 
large  steamers  in  this  service  also. 
Advance  bookings  to  Alaska  indi- 
cate a  new  record  for  summer  tra- 
vel, and  Ketchikan,  the  Alaskan 
port  of  entry,  will  be  a  stop  for  an 
average  of  six  ships  per  day  during 
the  season. 


'American-Hawaiian  Shows  Profit  ^ 


DISCLOSING  a  net  profit  for 
the  year  ending  December  31, 
1929,  of  $1,187,421.09  after 
provision  for  Federal  Income  Tax, 
which  is  a  gain  of  $802,604.69  over 
the  net  profit  for  the  previous 
year,  the  Thirty-first  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  American-Hawaiian 
Steamship  Company  was  recently 
made  public  by  President  Roger 
D.  Lapham. 

During  the  year  the  company's 
vessels  handled  over  25,000,000 
packages  of  cargo,  totalling  more 
than  1,267,000  tons ;  steamed 
1,477,236  miles,  transited  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  220  times;  and  paid 
Panama  Canal  tolls  of  $1,120,- 
693.65. 

The  American-Hawaiian  is  the 
oldest  of  the  intercoastal  steam- 
ship lines,  having  been  organized 
in  1899  by  successors  of  a  group  of 
men  who  had  begun  operating  clip- 
per ships  around  the  Horn  as  early 
as  1855,  and  under  the  expansions 
of  the  past  two  years  has  become 
one  of  the  largest  cargo  carriers 
under  the  American  flag.  Besides 
a  fleet  which  gives  two  sailings  a 
week  between  Pacific  Coast  ports 
and  the  Atlantic  ports  of  New 
York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia,  it 
owns  the  Williams  Line  which 
gives   eleven-day    sailings    between 


Pacific  Coast  ports  and  the  South 
Atlantic  ports  of  Charleston,  Balti- 
more, and  Norfolk;  and  also  owns, 
jointly  with  the  Matson  Naviga- 
tion Company,  the  Oceanic  & 
Oriental  Navigation  Company,  and 
operates  the  Oriental  Service  of 
this  company  with  direct  sailings 
from  Pacific  Coast  ports  to  North 
and  South  China,  Japan,  French 
Indo-China,  Siam,  and  the  Philip- 
pines. 


A   MOVIE  FOR  SHIPPERS 

In  order  to  acquaint  shippers 
with  every  detail  of  how  their 
goods  are  handled  from  the  mo- 
ment they  are  received  on  the  dock 
until  they  are  finally  unloaded  and 
delivered  at  destination,  the  Amer- 
ican-Hawaiian Steamship  Company 
has  made  a  two-reel  motion  pic- 
ture. 

The  picture,  which  has  -been 
named  "Duty  to  Cargo,"  is  said  to 
represent  the  first  time  that  either 
a  ship's  lower  holds  or  engine 
room  have  been  filmed.  It  contains 
forty-five  different  scenes  and 
thirty-six  titles  showing  exactly 
how  the  many  kinds  of  cargo  are 
assembled  on  the  pier,  moved  to 
shipside,  put  aboard  ship  in  sling- 
loads,  and  stowed  in  the  various 
holds. 
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holzapfeCs  compositions  for  ships' bottoms 

The  illustrations  show  two  views  of  the 

Cosulich  Line's  "Saturnia 

24,000  gross  tons — one  of  the  largest  ships 
to  drydock  in  New  York — in  the  new,  giant 
TODD  Drydock  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  where 
her  bottom  was  painted  with 

"International"  (Holzapfels) 
Compositions 


on  ship's  bottoms  is  the  surest 
preveiittitive  of  corrosion  and  foul- 
uuj.  Its  world-wide  use  by  more 
than  900  ship  owners  over  a  period 
of  nearly  50  years  is  ample  proof. 
Comparative  tests  are  invited. 

Write  for  particulars 


International  Compositions  Company,  fnc. 

25  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 

Over  300  Agencies  located  in  every  port  of  maritime  consequence  throughout  the  world 
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New  Coast  Guard  Cutters 

(Continued    from    Page    105) 

machine  will  operate  at  1750  revolutions  per  minute. 

Coast  Guard  specifications  provide  (in  order  that  in- 
dividual responsibility  for,  and  proper  coordination 
of  the  various  units  may  be  secured)  that  the  manu- 
facturer of  the  main  propulsion  units  will  furnish  the 
turbines,  condensers,  and  equipment  generators,  mo- 
tors, thrust  bearings,  control  apparatus,  motor  venti- 
lating sets,  and  switch  board.  The  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric &  Manufacturing  Company  is  therefore  furnish- 
ing practically  all  equipment  with  the  exception  of 
the  boilers,  heat  transfer  apparatus,  and  the  steam 
driven  auxiliaries. 

All  auxiliaries  are  alternating-current  motor  driven 
with  the  exception  of  the  feed  pumps,  one  fuel  oil 
pump,  the  induced  draft  blower,  one  fire  pump,  one 
small  fuel  oil  transfer  pump,  and  two  air  compressors. 
These  are  steam  driven. 

Motor  Driven  Auxiliaries 

Circulating  Pump:  25-horsepower,  wound  rotor  type, 
575-revolutions  per  minute  motor  driving  a  Warren 
single-stage  centrifugal  pump  having  a  capacity  of 
5,000  gallons  per  minute  against  a  15-foot  head. 

Fire  Pump:  30-horsepower,  wound  rotor  type,  1750- 
revolutions  per  minute  motor  driving  a  Warren  2- 
stage  centrifugal  pump  having  a  capacity  of  250  gal- 
lons per  minute  against  a  discharge  pressure  of  100 
pounds  per  square  inch. 

Bilge,  Sanitary  and  Auxiliary  Circulating  Pumps: 
10-horsepower  squirrel  cage  type,  1750  revolutions  per 
minute  motors  driving  single-stage  Warren  centrifu- 
gal pumps  having  a  capacity  of  300  gallons  per  minute 
against  an  80-foot  total  head. 

Main  Condensate  Pumps:  Two  in  number,  3-horse- 
power  squirrel  cage  type,  1750-revolutions  per  minute 
motor  driving  a  special  vertical  condensate  pump  with 
a  capacity  of  32,000  pounds  of  condensate  per  hour 
with  condenser  under  28V2  inches  of  vacuum. 

Fuel  Oil  Pumps:  5-horsepower  wound  rotor  type 
1150-revolutions  per  minute  motor  driving  a  Quim- 
by  No.  2-1/2  screw  pump  with  a  capacity  of  500  gallons 
of  15  Baume  oil  against  300  pounds  pressure. 

Auxiliary  Condensate  Pump:  1-horsepower  squirrel 
cage  type,  1750-revolutions  per  minute  motor  driving 
a  Type-Ul  Worthington  condensate  pump. 

Evaporator  Feed  Pump:  1-horsepower  squirrel  cage 
type,  1750-revolutions  per  minute  motor  driving  a  cen- 
trifugal pump  having  a  capacity  of  10  gallons  per  min- 
ute. All  centrifugal  pumps  will  have  bronze  casings 
and  monel  metal  shafts. 

Steam  Driven  Auxiliaries 

Feed  Pumps:  Two  Warren,  vertical  simplex,  10  by  6 
by  24  inches. 

Fire  Pump:  One  centrifugal,  2-stage  Warren  pump 
with  a  capacity  of  250  gallons  per  minute  against  100 
pounds  pressure  driven  by  25-horsepower  Lee  turbine. 

Fuel  Oil  Pump:  Duplicate  of  motor  driven  fuel  oil 
pump  but  driven  by  5-horsepower  Lee  turbine. 

Fuel  Oil  Transfer  Pump:  Warren,  vertical  simplex, 
4-U  by  6  by  6  inches. 

Air  Compressors:  Two  Westinghouse,  11  by  11  by  12 
inches,  vertical. 

Induced  Draft  Fan :  Sturtevant  multivane,  driven  by 
29-horsepower  steam  turbine.  Capacity  of  fan,  25.000 
cubic  feet  per  minute  with  exhaust  gas  at  575  degrees 
Fahrenheit  against  3-inch   discharge  pressure. 

Condenser   Air  Ejectors:    Both   main    and   auxiliary 


are  of  Westinghouse  type  with  intermediate  and  after 
condensers;  2-stage  air  ejectors  are  mounted  on  each 
condenser. 

Deck  Auxiliaries 

The  deck  auxiliaries  are  manufactured  by  the  Amer- 
ican Engineering  Company.  The  anchor  windlass  is  of 
special  Coast  Guard  type  driven  by  a  30-horsepower 
motor  and  capable  of  hoisting  a  4000-pound  anchor  and 
45  fathoms  of  chain  at  a  rate  of  6  fathoms  a  minute. 
An  electric  gypsy  with  20-inch  warp  head  is  located  aft 
on  the  upper  deck.  This  gypsy  is  driven  by  a  motor 
identical  with  the  anchor  windlass  motor  and  has 
ample  capacity  to  hoist  a  7000-pound  load  at  the  rate 
of  70  feet  a  minute. 

The  electric-hydraulic  steering  gear  is  of  the  2-cyl- 
inder,  4-ram  type,  with  ram  9  inches  in  diameter.  Rams 
are  operated  by  a  15-horsepower,  squirrel-cage,  575- 
revolutions  per  minute,  motor  driving  a  Type  LP-12 
Hele-Shaw  hydraulic  pump;  and  the  gear  is  designed  to 
put  the  rudder  from  hardover  to  hardover  in  thirty 
seconds  with  vessel  at  full  speed  ahead. 

The  boilers,  two  in  number,  are  of  the  Babcock  & 
Wilcox  interdeck,  superheater,  marine  type,  having  a 
total  evaporating  surface  of  6332  square  feet  and  a 
total  superheating  surface  of  734  square  feet.  Super- 
heaters are  placed  in  three  groups  of  2-inch  tubes  and 
one  group  of  4-inch  tubes  above  the  furnaces.  The 
working  pressure  is  265  pounds  per  square  inch  with 
175  degrees  of  superheat.  Soot  blowers  and  feed  water 
regulators  are  furnished  as  part  of  the  equipment. 
These  boilers  will  be  operated  on  open  fire  room  with 
induced  draft. 


(Continued  from  Page   109) 

mile  from  the  port.  The  problem  of  dredging  is  very 
simple  except  for  the  one  mile  between  the  latter  point 
and  the  port  and  for  the  docks  and  turning  basin  at 
the  port  itself.  Plans  call  for  a  channel  with  a  minimum 
depth  of  27  feet  at  low  tide  for  the  entire  distance  be- 
tween the  turning  basins  and  the  port.  This  dredging  is 
all  easy  hydraulic  work  and  the  material  taken  from 
the  channel  would  be  used  to  fill  in  the  proposed  site 
of  the  terminal  facilities.  It  is  estimated  the  cost  of 
the  work  to  the  proposed  port  district  would  be  $2,708,- 
550,  including  a  belt  line  railroad  to  the  switchyards  of 
the  Western  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific  railroads  at 
San  Jose.  This  cost  assessed  to  the  proposed  port  dis- 
trict would  increase  the  tax  rate  10  cents  on  the  $100. 
Preliminary  economic  survey  shows  that  there  is  avail- 
able for  deep-water  shipment  over  one  million  tons 
outbound  and  over  one-half  million  tons  inbound.  Based 
on  this  tonnage,  it  is  estimated  that  the  saving  to  ship- 
pers would  approximate  $1,600,000  annually. 

The  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  included  in  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Bill  to  be  reported  at  this  session  of  Congress  proposi- 
tion for  the  conduct  of  an  economic  and  geographical 
survey  of  the  Alviso  district  by  the  Army  Engineers. 
If  the  report  of  this  survey  checks  with  that  of  the 
San  Jose  Deep  Water  Port  Association  the  Army  En- 
gineers will  recommend  that  funds  be  appropriated  for 
the  necessary  dredging;  and  in  this  event  the  port  dis- 
trict will  be  immediately  formed  and  bonds  floated  for 
Santa  Clara  County's  share  of  this  project.  Should  the 
present  plan  be  successful,  dreams  of  the  pioneers  of 
1850  and  of  the  New  Chicago  promotors  of  1885  may  yet 
be  realized. 
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Electrical 
Fixtures 

Catalogue  sent  upon  request 

China  Dinner 
Sefcices,  Special 
Designs  Submitted 


S.   S.    Mulolo,   of  the  Malson  Navigation  Company 

Lenox  Electrical  Fixtures  have  been  installed  on  these  liners: 

H  F.  ALEXANDER       CHAS.  H.  CRAMP      REPUBLIC                    SUNOIL  OREGONIAN         SANTA  LUISA 

(Ex  Great  Northern)    HENRY  S.  GROVE    S.S.GEORGE               WM.  ROCKEFELLER  ( Ex  Santa  Rosa)   KANSAN 

NORTHERN  PACIFIC  DIXIE                                   WASHINGTON  JOSEPH  R.  PARROTT  MONTANAN              (Ex  Santa  Olivia) 

AMERICAN                      LEVIATHAN               COAHUILA                  EL  ORIENTE  (Ex  Santa  Paula)  SANTA  TERESA 

(Ex  Santa  Barbara)       MALOLO                                                   ORIZABA  SANTA  ANA          SANTA  MARTA 

J.  M.  DANZIGER           MANCHURIA                                        ^           ^  MONGOLIA            CUBA 


INCORPORATED 


Alaniifacturers 


of  J^nox  China 

Trenton   i  N^  Jersey 


LENOX 


Save-lOc  Per  Tiibejiy  Eliiiiiiiatiiig  Useless  Ferrules 

Not  until  metallic  packing  was  developed  for  condenser  tubes 
could  ferrules  be  eliminated.  It  is  now  generally  recognized  by  the 
leading  superintending  engineers'  that  the  ferrule  is  useless;  that 
condenser  performance  has  been  improved;  that  many  thousands  of 
dollars  spent  annually  for  ferrule  replacements  can  be  saved. 

On  the  Pacific  Coast  the  following  steamship  companies  have 
proven  it:  American-Hawaiian,  Matson,  Los  Angeles,  Union  Oil, 
Associated  Oil,  Swayne  &?  Hoyt,  Nelson,  U.S.  Army  Transport. 

On  the  Atlantic  Coast  the  following  steamship  companies  have 
proven  it:  Luckenhach,  Isthmian,  Southern  Steamship,  New  England 
Navigation,  Black  Diamond,  Ore  Steamship. 

In  the  Gulf,  many  installations  similar  to  the  S.S.  WAUNA,  the 
S.S.  QUISTCONCK  and  the  S.S.  WEST  CADDOA,  all  U.S.S. 
Board  ships. 

Besides  the  above,  leading  steamship  companies  in  England,  Hol- 
land. Sweden,  France  and  Italy  have  adopted  metallic  condenser 
packing. 

On  your  next  overhauling,  specify  "John  Crane." 


Marine  Service  Branchei 


Crane  Packing  Company 


112    Ninth    Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

UNderhill  1254 

NEW  YORK 
NEW  ORLEANS 

BALTIMORE 
PHILADELPHIA 


?f 


John  Crane '^  Endless  Metallic  Rings 
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eludes  electric  cooking  ranges  specially  adapted  for 
Europeans,  Hindus,  and  Moslems.  Waring  &  Gillow  of 
London  were  responsible  for  the  public  rooms;  and  both 
modern  and  old  English  decorative  schemes  have  been 
embodied.  Six  cargo  holds  are  provided  together  with 
special  strong  rooms  for  the  carriage  of  bullion  and 
mails;  and  20,000  cubic  feet  of  refrigerated  space  is 
also  arranged.  The  life  saving  equipment  is  very  com- 
plete and  includes  15  double-skinned  mahogany  life- 
boats, each  accommodating  80  persons,  one  motorboat, 
and  14  life  rafts. 

The  six  high  pressure  watertube  boilers  are  of  the 
Yarrow  5-drum  type  and  are  arranged  in  two  separate 
boiler  rooms,  four  in  the  after  compartment  and  two 
forward.  Two  cylindrical  boilers  for  supplying  steam 
when  in  port  are  also  accommodated  in  the  forward 
boiler  room.  Each  of  the  four  after  boilers  weighs  86 
tons  with  steam  up  and  has  a  heat  generating  surface 
of  5700  square  feet;  the  corresponding  figures  for  the 
two  forward  boilers,  which  are  slightly  smaller,  being 
80.75  tons  and  4850  square  feet.  On  trials  the  steam 
pressure  averaged  375  pounds  per  square  inch,  the  oil 
fuel  pressure  78.5  pounds,  and  the  final  steam  tempera- 
ture 690  degrees  Fahrenheit.  At  the  same  time  the 
boiler  efficiency  was  87  per  cent.;  and  it  has  been 
stated  that  after  steaming  3000  hours  up  to  the  end  of 
October  last  the  boiler  efficiency  has  averaged  85 
per  cent.  The  fuel  consumption  on  trials  has  been  given 
as  0.58  pound  per  shaft  horsepower  per  hour  for  tur- 
bines only  at  three-quarter  power;  and  with  all  six 
boilers  in  operation  the  consumption  is  understood  to 
be  practically  identical  to  the  0.625  pound  per  shaft 
horsepower  per  hour  for  all  purposes  of  the  C.P.R. 
"Duchess"  class  of  steamer. 

The  propelling  machinery  was  supplied  by  the  Brit- 
ish Thomson  Houston  Company,  an  associate  of  the 
General  Electric  Company  of  America,  and  consists  of 
two  turbo-alternators  each  developing  9000  kilowatts 
at  2700  revolutions  per  minute,  the  turbines  being  of 
the  Curtiss  type  with  Weir  regenerative  underslung 
condensers.  The  main  propelling  motors  are  of  the  3- 
phase  type,  directly  coupled  to  the  propeller  shafts  and 


develop  a  total  of  17,000  shaft  horsepower  at  109  revo- 
lutions per  minute. 

For  the  reduced  speed  of  the  ship  on  the  passage  to 
Marseilles  or  when  cruising,  the  forward  boiler  room 
is  entirely  shut  down  and  sufficient  power  can  be  de- 
veloped by  either  of  the  two  alternators. 

The  ship  is  proving  extremely  popular  with  travellers 
as  vibration  has  been  practically  eliminated  even  when 
steaming  at  18.5  knots. 

New  French  Pacific  Coast  Liners 
The  Cie  Generale  Transatlantique  of  Paris  has  a  very 
considerable  building  program  in  hand  at  the  present 
time  as,  apart  from  the  60,000-ton  super-liner  .shortly 
to  be  laid  down  at  St.  Nazaire  and  the  22,000-ton  quad- 
ruple-screw motor  liner  Lafayette  now  completing  for 
the  New  York  run,  construction  is  well  advanced  on  six 
8250-ton,  oil-burning,  intermediate  liners  for  its  passen- 
ger and  cargo  service  between  Havre  and  Pacific  Coast 
ports  via  the  Panama  Canal.  These  vessels  are  being 
built  by  Harland  &  Wolff  at  Belfast  and  are  to  be  430 
feet  in  length  with  a  beam  of  57  feet,  and  depth  of  37 
feet  6  inches.  The  machinery  will  consist  of  twin-screw 
triples  having  cylinders  31,  50,  60  inches  by  60-inch 
stroke  with  six  Scotch  boilers  15  feet  by  11  feet  6  inches 
and  205  pounds  working  pressure,  the  total  power  being 
4600  indicated  horsepower  at  75  revolutions  per  minute 
to  give  14  knots  in  service.  Their  names  are  to  be  San 
Francisco,  San  Diego,  San  Pedro,  San  Mateo,  San  Jose, 
and  San  Antonio. 

It  is  understood  that  one  of  the  chief  reasons  that 
this  order  was  placed  with  a  British  firm  was  the  guar- 
antee of  quick  delivery,  as  although  the  order  was  only 
placed  in  the  middle  of  October  last  the  first  vessel  is 
to  be  ready  by  September  next  and  all  six  are  to  be 
completed  by  March  1931. 

New  Canadian  Pacific  Coast  Steamers 
Both  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  Canadian  National 
Railways  have  new  craft  in  hand  for  their  Pacific 
Coast  services,  the  former  having  two  and  the  latter 
three  large  vessels  in  an  advanced  stage  of  construc- 
tion. The  Canadian  National  ships  are  for  the  British 
Columbia-Seattle-Alaska  services  and  are  being  built  by 
Cammel  Laird  at  Birkenhead  to 
dimensions  384  feet  by  57  feet 
beam.  They  will  be  typical  Pacific 
coasters  with  three  funnels,  two 
masts,  and  cruiser  sterns  and  have 
been  named  Prince  David,  Prince 
Henry,  and  Prince  Robert.  Accom- 
modation is  to  be  arranged  for  334 
first,  70  third  class,  and  1500  deck 
passengers,  the  latter  being  carried 
only  on  short  runs.  Special  suites 
and  de  luxe  rooms  with  private 
bathrooms  will  be  arranged;  and 
each  cabin  is  to  be  provided  with  a 
telephone. 

The  propelling  machinery  will 
consist  of  twin-screw,  single-reduc- 
tion Parsons  turbines  taking  steam 
from  six  Yarrow  water-tube  boilers. 
The  C.P.R.  vessels  have  been 
named      Princess     Elizabeth      and 


The  new  British  turbo-electric  liner  Viceroy  of  India. 


Princess  Joan. 
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The  United  States 
Liner  S.S.  Republic, 
painted  by 
FEDERAL 
Dec.  27.  1929 
at  the  Todd's 
New  Graving  Dockj 
Erie  Basin, 
Brooklyn. 


FEDERAL 
PAINTS 


are  consistently  speci- 
fied by  operators  of  ton- 
nage in  all  classifica- 
tions of  Pacific  Ocean 
shipping.  We  manufac- 
ture marine  paints  and 
protective  compositions 
exclusively!  These  prod- 
ucts of  FEDERAL  are: 
Anti-Fouling,  Anti-Cor- 
r  o  s  i  V  e,  Boottopping, 
Cabin  Paints,  Copper 
Paints,  Deck  Paints, 
Deck  House  Paints,  Hold 
Paints,  Red  Lead  (Mix- 
ed) Smoke  Stack  Paints, 
Topside  Paints 

Color  Card  on 
Request 
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Westinghouse  Electric  and  Man- 
ufacturing Company  has  published 
a  new,  illustrated,  20-page  circular 
on  Type  CL  Carbon  Circuit  Break- 
ers. 

The  booklet  includes  several  in- 
stallation photographs  showing  the 
breakers  installed  in  a  coast  guard 
cutter,  in  a  steelmill,  and  in  office 
buildings.  Several  other  photo- 
graphs show  construction  details 
of  the  breakers.  These  photographs 
and  the  text  present  a  clear  de- 
scription of  the  CL  line,  emphasiz- 
ing the  new  and  improved  features 
of  the  breakers.  The  foreword  of 
the  publication  contains  a  brief 
history  of  the  development  of  car- 
bon circuit  breakers  and  tells  of 
the  rapid  strides  made  recently  in 
designing  this   equipment. 

The  booklet  may  be  obtained 
from  any  office  of  the  Westing- 
house  Electric  and  Manufacturing 
Company  by  requesting  Circular 
1705-B. 


Capacitors  for  Power  Factor  Cor- 
rection is  the  title  of  Circular  No. 
1670-B,  another  recent  publication 
of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  and 
Manufacturing  Company. 

This  circular  briefly  discusses 
the  causes  of  low  power  factor  and 
means  of  correcting  it.  Pictures  of 
installations  and  examples  of  the 
decreased  costs  obtained  by  sev- 
eral companies  using  these  capaci- 
tors make  this  circular  of  particu- 
lar interest  to  power  consumers. 


The  Fourth  Edition  of  the  Trade 
Standards  of  The  Compressed  Air 
Society  has  just  been  published, 
and  copies  may  be  had  upon  appli- 
cation to  C.  H.  Rohrbach,  Secre- 
tary, 90  West  Street,  New  York. 
Price,  fifty  cents  each. 

New  material  in  the  pamphlet 
comprises  a  new  formula  for  use 
in  air  compressor  testing,  this  be- 
ing accurate  for  higher  water 
columns  than  that  previously  used, 
thereby  extending  the  capacity  of 
a  nozzle  of  a  given  size  through  a 
greater  useful  range;  further  sug- 
gestions in  connection  with  the  in- 
stallation and  operation  of  air 
compressors;  caution  against  the 
use  of  old  boilers  or  tanks  as  air 
receivers;  suggestion  for  handling 
very  cold  "cooling  water"  so  as  to 
prevent  conxiensation  and  undue 
wear  on  the  air  cylinders;  and  an- 
other illustration  of  an  air  cleaning 
device. 


Practical  Pointers  on  the  Selec- 
tion of  Motor  Control  is  the  title  of 
a  very  interesting  publication  just 
issued  by  Cutler-Hammer,  Inc.,  62 

12th  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

As  indicated  by  the  title,  the 
booklet  stresses  in  particular  the 
features  to  consider  when  select- 
ing motor  control.  It  tells  how  to 
choose  control  to  suit  the  motor's 
load,  and  how  to  select  control  for 
direct  current  motors  and  also  al- 
ternating current  motors.  All  is 
written  by  an  electrical  engineer 
in  a  practical  and  entirely  unbiased 
manner. 

The  booklet  is  altogether  educa- 
tional in  its  contents.  It  will  be  of 
special  value  to  those  whose  prob- 
lems call  for  information  beyond 
the  elementary  knowledge  of  mo- 
tors and  motor  control.  Numerous 
photographs  are  of  considerable 
help  in  explaining  the  text. 

The  booklet  is  worth  reading 
and  worth  keeping,  because  it 
points  the  way  toward  greater  plant 
efficiency  through  the  proper  se- 
lection of  Motor  Control.  Cutler- 
Hammer  offers  to  send  a  free  copy 
to  anyone  requesting  it  on  their 
letterhead. 


Oxwelded  Construction  for  Mod- 
ern Piping  Services,  is  the  title 
of  a  new  publication  just  issued 
by  The  Linde  Air  Products  Com- 
pany. It  is  not  intended  as  a 
text,  but  rather  to  present  under  a 
single  cover  facts  pertinent  to,  and 
the  advantages  of,  the  oxy-acetylene 
process  for  the  fabrication  of  steel 
and  wrought-iron  piping  systems 
for  all  purposes. 

Eight  chapters  comprise  the 
book.  The  first  three  of  these  are 
general  in  character  and  the  re- 
maining five  apply  to  particular 
fields  of  piping  construction.  It 
should  be  of  interest  to  all  those 
contemplating  the  installation  of 
steel  or  wrought-iron  piping. 

The  book  is  well  bound  in  stiff 
brown  cardboard,  of  convenient 
size,  printed  on  fine  coated  stock 
paper,  with  many  illustrations  and 
handy  marginal  subheads;  making 
it  a  convenient  and  interesting  ref- 
erence book. 

Those  interested  may  obtain  a 
copy  by  addressing  the  head  office 
at  30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York, 
or  any  of  the  company  branches. 


some  leaflets  of  interest  to  those 
having  to  do  with  the  equipping  of 
ships'  galleys,  especially  where 
short  orders  are  served.  These 
cover   the : 

Edison  Automatic  electric  fry 
kettles ; 

Edison  one-gallon  coffee  urn; 

Edison  super-automatic  waffle 
bakers. 

Sjnchronous  Motors  is  the  title 
of  an  important  and  carefully  pre- 
pared and  edited  bulletin  recently 
issued  by  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany, Schenectady,  New  York. 

The  booklet  contains  85  pages;  it 
is  nicely  bound  in  stiff  brown  pa- 
per and  is  printed  on  fine  coated 
stock,  with  many  illustrations.  The 
booklet,  after  an  introduction  de- 
scribing the  manufacturing  facili- 
ties of  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany, launches  into  a  definition 
and  general  description  of  the 
synchronous  motor.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  complete  description, 
with  an  abundance  of  illustrations, 
portraying  the  various  features  of 
this  motor  and  its  many  applica- 
tions to  various  services. 


Dardelet  Threadlock  Corporation, 

120  Broadway,  New  York,  has  is- 
sued a  revised  edition  of  its  pam- 
phlet describing  the  Dardelet  self- 
locking  screw  thread.  According  to 
the  bulletin,  The  Dardelet  self- 
locking  screw  thread  is  a  new 
thread  with  a  profile  mathematic- 
ally designed  according  to  precise 
calculations  of  the  various  stresses 
to  which  screw  threaded  fastenings 
are  subjected.  The  bulletin  is 
carefully  prepared  and  has  excel- 
lent illustrations,  tables  of  thread 
data,  and  information  on  the  serv- 
ice to  be  had  from  the  company's 
laboratories. 


Edison   Electric    Appliance    Co., 

Inc.,    has     ready     for     distribution 


General  Electric  Company,  Sche- 
nectady, N.Y.,  has  the  following 
loose-leaf  catalog  sheets  for  distri- 
bution : 

GEA-714B— MD-400  mill  motors, 
direct  current. 

GEA-881C  —  Type  WD-200A  arc 
welder;  Continental  gas-engine- 
driven. 

GEA-1009B— Type  WD-300A  arc 
welder;  Buda  gas-engine-driven. 

GEA-1158A— An  Easy  Method  of 
Determining  the  Cost  of  Operating 
Electric  Appliances  and  Motors. 
(This  is  primarily  for  household 
use.) 
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Why  TKV'L  AY 

cuts  cable  expense! 

Internal  stress  in  wire  rope  is  the  chief  cause  for  excessive  wire  rope 
expense.  In  Tru-Lay,  internal  stress  is  eliminated.  Each  wire  and  strand 
is  preformed  to  the  exact  helical  shape  it  assumes  in  the  completed 
rope  structure. 

For  proof,  you  can  cut  Tru  -  Lay  Preformed  Wire  Rope  without 
first  seizing  the  end.  Ench  wire  and  strand  lies  naturally  in  position. 
Each  strand  carries  an  equal  share  of  the  load  without  tendency  to  high- 
strand  cr  low-strand. 

Tru-Lay  wears  and  lasts  longer.  Specify  Tru-Lay  for  operating  wire 
ropes — such  as  cargo  falls,  whip  ropes,  topping  lifts  and  slings. 

AMERICAN  CABLE  COMPANY,  Incorporated 


trict  Offices:  Chicago,  Detroit,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Tulsa.  San  Francisco 

An  Associate  Company  of  the   American   Chain  Company,  Incorporated 

Canadian  Licensed  Manufacturers: 

Dominion  Wire  Rope  Company,    Limited,   Montreal 

Canada  Wire  8C  Cable  Company,    Limited,  Toronto 


PREFORMED  WIRE  ROPE 


The  S.  S. 
MATSONIA 


One  of  the  finest  and  fastest  passenger 

liners  plying  the  Pacific,  operated  by 

the    Matson    Navigation    Co.    between 

Honolulu  and  San  Francisco. 

— Photo  counesy  Klatton  Line. 


Main  bearing  service  in  the  engines  of  the  S.S.  Matsonia  is  unusu- 
ally severe  due  to  the  small  bearing  area  in  relation  to  bearing  pres- 
sures. This  condition  has  led  to  the  use  of  PARSONS'  WHITE 
BRASS  S.A.  in  all  of  these  engine  bearings — to  take  advantage  of  the 
high  elastic  limit  of  this  metal.  Maximum  safeguard  against  bearing 
failure  with  greatly  increased  seri-ice  is  provided  by  Parsons'  White 
Brass  S.A.  at  but  slight  cost  above  that  of  ordinary  bearing  metals. 

C.  V.  LANE,  Balfour  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  is  the  exclusive  Pacific 
Coast  Representative  for  this  metal.  Complete  stocks  are  maintained 
in  San  Francisco. 

CRAMP  BRASS  8C  IRON 
FOUNDRIES  CO. 


Miirch 


I'  A  (    I  I    I  (        M  A  IM  N  i:      I'  i:  V  M    W 


1'.) 


New  Eico  Models 


Two    iii'W    tiHirlclH    lire    ('(^iitiirfil 
ill    the    I'.C'.O    KIco    rifcl.  iiH   tlml 
(irj/;iiii/,;il  ion     IickImh     i(n     I'.KIh 
yciir   III   IIh'   iiiolur   lioiit    i  nil  il:'.!  r.V. 

Onr  III  llir:ll',  Jl  '.^V  I'lHil  rflllill 
.TiliMiT,  rriilii'i'".  I  III'  :-•'-  I'll-I'T  III' 
hi.'il  .vi-;ir,  wliili'  I  III-  iillii-i-  I".  ;in  imi 
imivil  ;inil  ini|ii'iivi'il  I'llil  inn  nf  I  lir 
11  hi'.'iily     r.'iinini:'.    cinin'l  li',    nii';i    ill 

III)'    'Ml    I'l'l'l    (iVITilll. 

New  .'!r>-|i'(i(»t   ('riiiHc((c 

'I'll!'  nrw  itiiImi'IIi'  i;i  di'iiij/lii'd  In 
provide  llic  |iiircli;iMcr  wiUi  Ji  liiuil 
III'  ran  nwn,  npcriili',  and  rair  I'nr 
willinnl  I  III-  a;i:ii;itanri-  oC  |irnrr;! 
Hinnal  lirip  a  ml  al  a  ini  niniiiin  rniil . 
I'nwrird  li.V  an  K\ii>  liiida  <'.  rylin 
diT  cni/ini-  id'  Hid  lior.'li'pnwrr,  llil;; 
nrw  inodr-l  liaii  a  i-niiHini^  Mpi-i-d  of 
Iriiin  I'l  111  If)  iiiili-M  Jill  fiour.  I'ini 
plianiH  MirnliKhoill,  hiiH  lii'i-i)  piaci-d 
on  I'oinrnrI,  Hi'iiworlliini'HH,  ;iiid  al 
Irarlivi-  iini-::.  A;i  Ilii-  avrrat-'i-  own 
IT  iipi-rali'd  liiiJil  i.'i  ii.'ii'd  In  a  k''"'"' 
rxlriil  I'or  (lay  Hci-vicc,  Hpl'cijll  al 
liiilinn  hllH  tx'cri  Kivcti  to  coinrorl 
alili-  i-nclfpil  Hpucc.  A  I'orwJird  (-nek 
pil  'M'nWuy.  (iiur  pi-i-MniiH  and  acci-H 
Milili-  rrnin  Ihr  caliiii  iw  prnvidi-d  in 
addilinn   III   llii-   iiMiial   iipan-. 

'Till-  ;;li-i-iinj^  poMiJioii  on  I, In-  m-w 
(•niiHfllc  in  coniplctrly  i'iirlo:ii-d 
Willi  I  WD  i-orMriil'tiihlc  hi-mIm,  i-arli 
of  which  iiccntninodatcH  I  wo  pi-i' 
MoiiH.  ThcHf  an-  Hi'paralcd  liy  a  crii 
l('i-  line  paHMat^rwny  and  arc  raised 
In  permit  I'lill  viMioii  ahead.  'I'hc 
idceriiiK  wliecl  and  conlroJH,  of  llic 
iiinalioiit,  t,y()i',  t,n^re|,hcr  with  all  in 
hI  rnnicnl!!  and  a  larKc  i-harl  lioard 
are    plaied    on    Ihr    port    ;ilde, 

'I'Im'  main  cocltpil  i:>  localed  al'l  ol' 
llie  aleeriliK  po.iilloii,  a.  Mliort,  Hcc 
lion  of  which  in  li-ri  elllirely  open 
lor  eaiie  in  kcHiiik  alioard,  riHiiiiiK, 
and  cliair  Mpace.  I'.ol  |i  llic  Ht.ceriliff 
po:iilion    and    I  In-    re.il    of    the    cocl< 


I'.Ico  27  fool 


pil    are      covered      hy      a    pei  nianeiil 
a  wniiiK. 

One  of  Ihe  lllo:!l  llllll|l|e  lealiireK 
II,  I, lie  enlire  i;i:;0  Kho  lleel  ill  t.he 
"convellilde  coikpil"  endiodied  ill 
I  lie  criliilelle  and  re|ireMeiil.iliK  a. 
ili:d,irict,  advance  in  deck  arran^^e 
inentH  I'or  Hinall  lioal;i.  The  prot.ec 
liim  and  eomroil,  of  a  coin|det,ely 
.■nclo.'U-rl  deck  hoiiMc  Im.  poMHilde, 
while  al  Ihe  :ianie  lime  Ihe  owner 
can  enjoy  an  open  eockpil  when 
dev.ired. 

'Clic  main  caliiii  relaiiiH  Lh(!  i;H^ 
Mcnhal  ri-aliire:i  of  larti  your'H 
model.  Upper  and  lower  berl.hH  pro- 
vide .ileepiiiK  accoiiiinodat  ioiiH  for 
I'oiir.  Alloj^et.her  nix  perHoiiH  can 
;d,.ep  comrorlaldy  on  Ihe  era  II. 

Nfw  27-l''<>iil   CruiKcr 

The  new  27  Tool,  (-riii.Her  i.s  of  the 
Iriink  caldn  type  which  in  a  diHt.inct 
de|iarl,iire  Crori)  t.lie  rained  deck 
model  of  la.nt,  year.  She  i.s  powered 
l,y  .-I  Cray  Model  (i-fiO  O-cylinder 
eiiKiiie,  developiiiK  about,  40  horHe 
power  III  iiervice.  in  Ihi.'i  model  an 
III  (dher  I'llco  cr.-ill  lhi:i  year  .npei-ial 
Mll(>nlioii  h.-i:!  Iieeii  v:iven  1,o  Ihe 
i.|imin.'il  ion  of  lire  ha/anlK  and  I  Ih- 
I'md    l.ink    in:,l;illalion    is  of  tlie   new 


^4^- 


I'deo     type        wllich        e|imi(ial,<'«    thiH 

danger.  Wliih-  Ihe  27  fooLcr  Ih  too 
.Htnall  for  thii;  UHUai  tyfie  of  forward 
cockpit,  thiH  attractive  U'.iiiurc  in 
retained  in  an  iiiKenion.s  and  novel 
way  by  fittiriK  a  Hcction  of  deck  at 
Ihe  bow  below  the  level  of  the  .side 
of  Itie  boat.  Three  or  four  persoriH 
may  sit  comfortably  in  this  with 
their  backs  rcHtiiiR  aRiiinst  the  for- 
ward end  of  th(f  cabin  trunk,  which 
is  sliinted  to  th('  propi;r  anKl<'.  'I'he 
cabin  arran^enir'nt  han  also  been 
entirely  revi.Hcd  to  K've  a  maximum 
of  comfort,  roomiri(!Ss,  and  conveni- 
ence, llfiper  and  lower  bcrthH  in- 
stalled forward  provide  sleepinvf 
accommodal  ions  for  four  while  aft 
is  the  j':alley  completely  outfittiKJ 
with  Htove,  icebox,  .sink,  lookers, 
drawers,  and  shelves. 

I'KADK  LrrKKATIIKI'; 

Indus) rial  and  Conimerciiil  (icr- 
many  is  Ilie  litle  of  a  book  recently 
received  from  tile  New  York  offi(-e 
of  Ihe  llaniburK-Amfrlcan  Line. 
ThiH  is  a  v<iry  ('omiirehensivc!  Kuid(!- 
book  to  (U-rmiin  industries  and  com- 
merce. The  material  was  compiled 
under  expert  supervision  and  jfives 
.111  authentic  review  of  (lermaiiy's 
economic  activiti(.'H. 

The  book  is  of  (-onveiiient  |)0(-kel 
si/,e,  neatly  bound  in  a  hiiavy  flex- 
ible paper  cover,  and  illustrated 
with  photoKraphs  of  industrial 
|ilaiil:i  and  important  buildiiiRs.  Of 
especial  interest  is  the  advertising 
pajfes  scattered  lhrou^|;houl  the 
book,  which  are  those  of  firms  of 
repiile  in  their  resfiective  fields  and 
are  representative  of  the  many 
avenues  throuKh  which  (Jermaii  in- 
dustrial activities  find  their  oul- 
lels.  The  book  may  be  obtained  by 
applying  to  the  llamburi,'  American 
Line,  :i!)  JJroadway,  New  York. 
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BRUNSWICK-KROESCHELL 

REFRIGERATION. 


ALMY 

WATER     TUBE 

BOILER 

Light,  Compact,  Durable 
Accessible,  Sectional 

FOR  ALL  MARINE  PURPOSES 


Over  370  Steam  Vessels  Now 
Ecfuipped  With  This  Boiler. 

Almy  Water  Tube  Boiler  Co. 

W.    W.    McKENZIE 
Pacific  Coast  Agent,   117  Grand  Trunk  Dock,  Seattle,  Wash. 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


Read  Walker's  Log  in 
the  Chart  Room 


Walker's  "Trident"  Electric  Ship-Log  is  recognised  by 
the  leading  Shipping  Companies  of  the  World  as  an 
essential  part  of  every  modern  ship's  navigational  equip- 
mcnt.     Phone    KEarny   0868   for  prices  and  particulars. 


Supplied  by 

LOUIS  WEULE  COMPANY 

e  «=ALirOI-tNIA.  STREET  -  SAIO  FRAKCISCO  -  CALIFORNIA 


Toriiiiiial  Tost  Rodii4*<>«l 
By  Fsi»il«>r  Handling  of  Tarj^o 

Surveys  of  marine  terminal  operations  have  proved  that 
one  of  the  biggest  opportunities  for  reduction  of  operating 
costs  lies  in  faster  handling  of  cargo  at  the  point  of  transfer. 
At  the  Pacific  Coast  Terminal  pictured  above,  one  man, 
aboard  an  Elwell-Parker  Electric  Lift  Tructor  is  bringing 
in  a  skid  load  of  bundled  rugs,  pausing  while  the  customs 
inspector  checks  the  load. 

The  only  workman  is  the  truck  operator.  The  Tructor  de- 
posits its  load  in  a  jiffy  and  is  away  for  another  load.  Re- 
duced labor  cost,  resulting  from  the  use  of  this  E-P  Tructor 
amounts  to  approximately  $25  per  day — more  than  $7500 
per  year. 

Without  obligating  yourself  in  any  way  you  can  draw  on 
Elwell-Parker's  accumulated  experience  of  24  years  in  the 
design  and  manufacture  of  electric  industrial  trucks.  Call 
him  or  write  direct  to  the  factory. 

The  El  well-Parkor  Eleei  rio  Co. 

Cleveland,  Ohio    ^r|*1l€^^OV*^ 


SAN  FRANaSCO: 

Ira  G.   Perin 

200   Davis   St. 

Telephone  SUtter  1476 


SEATTLE: 

Colby  Steel  8C  Engineering  Co 

456  Central  BIdg. 

Telephone  Elliot  5722 
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Built  by  United — 

Means  Built-in  Quality 
Based  on  Thirty  Years  of  Ship  Construction 
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.4f  the  left  is  the  tanker  Franklin, 
4,500  (k>adueii>lit  tons,  built  at 
United's  Staten  Island  plant.  She 
is  299.3  feel  long,  has  a  breadth  of 
43.1  feet  and  is  25.6  feet  deep. 


To  the  right,  the  S.  S.  Dixiano, 
another  tanker  built  at  the  Staten 
Island  plant.  Of  6.300  deadn  eight 
tons,  she  is  360  feet  long,  has  a 
breadth  of  50.2  feet  and  depth  of 
29.  2  feet. 
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IN  THE  tliirty  years  since  United's  Staten  Island 
plant  became  the  pioneer  builder  of  steel  ships  in 
New  York  Harbor,  more  than  800  hulls  have  been 
sent  down  its  ways.  Each  of  them  has  attested  the 
skill  and  quality  of  United's  craftsmen. 


every  class — steamships  and  all  kinds  of  harbor  craft. 
United  possesses  the  great  advantage  of  being  able  to 
manufacture  in  its  own  departments  almost  every- 
thing that  goes  into  the  building  of  a  ship.  This 
means  a  saving  of  time  and  monev  to  clients,  and  is 


With  its  four  shipways,   United    builds    vessels    of      a  further  guarantee  of  a  job  well  done. 


Five  Plants 


21  Dry  docks 


Four  Shipiinys 


UNITED  DRY  DOCKS,  Inc. 


11  Broadway 


DTGbv  0500 


New  York 


Of/icisJ  Or^&n 


O/j^cmJ  Or^BJt 


at  the  post  office  at  San  Francisco  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1879. 


SEE  STERLING  GAS  ENGINE  EXHIBITS  AT  THE  BOAT  SHOWS 

San  Francisco  April  23  to  30      «»      Seattle  April  15  to  20 


;9jierXlim 


lO  R  Matthews  46'  and  38'  cruis- 
ers the  Petrel  has  pronounced 
advantages. 

Low   in   height,   it   installs   easily. 

L-head  with  simple  valve  mechan- 
ism, it  requires  least  attention,  and 
when  required  it  can  be  quickly 
given. 

Quiet  delivering   full   power. 

Greater  piston  displacement,  779 
cubic  inches,  turns  the  larger  pro- 
peller. 

Counter-weighted  7  bearing  crank- 
shaft assures  the  only  true  dynamic 
balance. 

And   smooth   running. 

STERLING  ENGINE   COMPANY 

BUFFALO,   N.  Y.,   U    S.  A. 


I  n     Spring 

ANTICIPATE 


A      SPORTING     SUMMER 

with     the     Sterling     Petrel 


The  Matthews  46'  sport  cruiser  with 
twin  Petrels  at  25  miles  an  hour 
affords  a  delightful  ride.  A  24,000 
pound  hull,  heavily  but  scientifically 
timbered,  adds  a  feeling  of  security. 
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In  the  early  days  of  California,  cargo  carriers  were  the  old-time 
renowned  and  famous  clipper  ships,  with  hemp  standing  rig- 
ging— using  Manila  rope  for  running  gear  and  handling  car- 
goes rarely  exceeding  1,500  tons — and  making  the  long,  ted- 
ious passage  round  Cape  Horn. 
A  single  lift  of  5  tons  was  a  rare  incident. 


ODAY  we  have  the 
modern  Motor,  Elec- 
tric Turbine  and 
Steam  driven  ships 
with    American   Steel 

and  Wire  Co.    products — for  standing 

rigging  and  the  handling    of   cargoes — 

single  items  of  which  frequently  exceed 

50    tons,   and   with   inquiries  regarding 

still  heavier  items — accepted  today  as  a 

matter  of  no  comment  now  that  we  have 

equipment  like  the  sea-going  Haviside 

Salvage  Barge  No.  4  with  a  lifting  capac- 
ity of  100  tons — and    with    American 

Steel  and  Wire  gear  exclusively. 

AMERICAN 

STEEL  AND  WIRE  COMPANY 

SUBSIDIARY  OF  UNITED   STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION. 

Pacific  Coast  Distributors 

UNITED  STATES  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES  PORTLAND  SEATTLE  VANCOUVER.  B.  C. 
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S.S.  Europa  making  27.65  knots  on  her  trials. 


»  »  »  Another 
Record  Breaker 

The  steamship  Europa,  built 
on  the  same  specifications  as  the 
Bremen,  yet  differing  in  some 
important  respects,  has  just  com- 
pleted her  maiden  westward  voy- 
age in  4  days,  17  hours,  and  6 
minutes,  beating  the  Bremen's 
best  westward  time  by  a  few 
minutes.  This  time  was  made 
easily  under  adverse  weather  con- 
ditions, and  it  is  evident  that 
both  the  Bremen  and  the  Europa 
will  better  their  present  records 
before  the  year  is  out. 

To  have  produced  two  North 
Atlantic  record-holders  in  one 
year  is  a  unique  achievement 
that  speaks  volumes  for  the  re- 
search capacity  and  technical 
ability  of  German  shipbuilders. 


The  bulbous  bow  of  the  Europa. 
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Cargoes  That 

Arrive  in 

First-Oass 

Condition 

MODERN  loading  and  unloading 
equipment  on  ships  and  at  docks  of 
the  McCormick  Steamship  Co.  in- 
sures cargoes  that  arrive  in  first-class 
condition.  This  means  fewer  claims 
for  loss  and  damage  and  less  trouble- 
some adjustments  with  the  insurance 
companies.  This  is  our  conception  of 
one  of  the  factors  that  go  to  make 
satisfactory  transportation  service. 

Eliminate  Worry . . . 
Ship  via  McCormick 

4  Fleets 

80,000  Miles  of  Service 


Pacific  Coastwise  Freight 
and  Passenger  Service 

Regular  Intercoastal  Service 

Pacific- Argentine-Brazil  Line 
V.  S.  Mail  Contract  Steamers 

I'acific-Porto 
Kivo  Service 

Orient— Klaveness  Line 


OAKLAND 

(LAkeeide  3146) 

Los  Angeles 
San  Diego 


1^ 
Me  Coritiiclc^^teaniship  Company 


Portland 

Seattle 

Taconia 

Astoria 

Vancouver,  B.  c. 
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GOVERNOR  C.  C.  YOUNG  of  California  is  receiv- 
ing many  congratulations  for  his  excellent  ap- 
pointments to  the  first  Board  of  Governors  for 
the  California  Nautical  School.  The  Nautical  School 
Act  creates  within  the  State  Department  of  Education 
a  board  of  five  governors.  The  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  is  made  ex-officio  an  executive 
member  of  this  board,  and  the  Governor  is  directed  to 
appoint  the  other  four  members  from  the  citizens  of 
California,  the  only  qualifying  clause  being  that  three 
of  the  four  shall  be  chosen  for  their  "experience  in 
commercial  ship  operation." 

Governor  Young  chose  John  C.  Rohlfs,  Captain 
Charles  W.  Saunders,  Sr.,  Captain  Leighton  M.  Edle- 
man,  all  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  district,  and  G.  Allan 
Hancock  of  Los  Angeles. 

John  C.  Rohlfs,  manager  of  the  Marine  Department 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  California,  is  the  di- 
recting genius  of  the  largest  fleet  of  tankers  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  He  has  direct  access  to  and  conti'ol  of 
a  technical  marine  engineering  and  naval  architectural 
staff  that  is  the  equal  of  any  in  America.  He  is  in 
direct  contact  with  agents  and  correspondents  in  prac- 
tically every  port  in  the  world.  In  addition  to  this 
world-wide  experience  and  contact,  John  C.  Rohlfs,  as 
president  of  the  Pacific  American  Steamship  Associa- 
tion, brings  to  the  California  Nautical  School  the  sub- 
stantial backing  of  every  Pacific  Coast  ship-owner. 

Captain  Charles  W.  Saunders,  Sr.,  brings  to  the 
schoolship  board  a  ripe  experience  both  as  a  ship  mas- 
ter in  sail  and  in  steam  and  also  as  operating  manager 
of  the  famous  Matson  fleet  of  passenger  and  cargo 
vessels.  Now  retired  on  a  very  comfortable  competence. 
Captain  Saunders  will  be  able  to  give  largely  of  his 
knowledge  and  experience  to  the  formative  period  of 
this  new  state  venture  in  nautical  education. 

Captain  Leighton  M.  Edleman  is  of  a  younger  gen- 
eration than  his  colleagues  on  this  board,  yet  he,  too, 
brings  a  great  contribution  of  experience  and  influence. 
During  the  World  War  and  since.  Captain  Edleman 
served  very  actively  in  the  United  States  Navy  and  in 
the  merchant  marine.  He  is  now  superintendent  of 
marine  sales  for  the  Associated  Oil  Company.  As  com- 
mander of  the  East  Bay  Division  of  the  Naval  Reserve, 
Captain  Edleman  represents  on  this  board  much  of  the 
younger  element  of  the  marine  fraternity  of  Central 
California. 

G.  Allan  Hancock  is  a  millionaire  sportsman  and  sea 
lover  of  southern  California.  His  hobby  is  combining 
pleasure  and  trading,  or  what  might  be  called  "com- 
mercial yachting."  Completion  of  the  school  ship  board 
was  held  up  because  of  his  being  away  on  a  long  sea 
trip.  Hancock  is  known  as  a  "prince  of  good  fellows." 
He  will  be  heart  and  soul  interested  in  this  new  educa- 
tional movement  and  will  be  a  great  asset  on  its  manag- 
ing board. 

These  four  men  bring  to  the  problem  not  only  a 
thorough    commercial    operating   experience    and    effi- 


ciency, combined  with  a  sympathetic  understanding  of 
educational  problems,  but  they  also  bring  support  to  the 
school  ship  movement  from  organized  American  ship- 
ping on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  from  many  other  powerful 
factors  in  commercial  and  political  circles. 


THE  Board  of  Governors  of  the  California  Nautical 
School  held  its  initial  meeting  on  March  18,  at 
San  Francisco,  and  appointed  John  Rohlfs  as  its 
chairman;  so  that  the  nautical  school  may  now  be  con- 
sidered as  fairly  launched  on  its  career. 

The  legislation  creating  this  Board  of  Governors  pro- 
vides for  the  maintenance  of  a  state  nautical  school  "at 
the  Port  of  San  Francisco  aboard  a  suitable  vessel  to 
be  stationed  there  for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction 
in  the  science  and  practice  of  navigation,  seamanship, 
steam,  diesel,  and  electrical  engineering  to  male  pupils 
from  the  several  counties  of  the  state  who  shall  have 
the  qualifications  of  good  moral  character,  education, 
and  physical  fitness  which  may  be  required  by  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  said  school." 

The  Board  of  Governors  will  be  very  busy  during  the 
next  few  months  arranging  for  the  entire  set-up  of  the 
school. 

The  United  States  Navy  has  provided  a  vessel,  the 
Henry  County,  a  Shipping  Board  lake-type  freighter  of 
2592  tons  gross  register,  1613  tons  net  register,  251  feet 
long,  43  feet  beam,  and  26.1  feet  depth,  built  in  1919 
and  equipped  with  a  triple  expansion,  steam  engine  of 
1,500  indicated  horsepower,  giving  her  a  speed  of  9H 
knots.  This  vessel  will  be  suitably  altered  for  school 
ship  purposes  and  turned  over  to  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors with  an  annual  appropriation  from  the  federal 
government  for  the  physical  maintenance  of  the  vessel. 
The  California  enabling  act  appropriated  $115,000  to 
cover  the  two  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1930  and 
June  30,  1931. 

Effort  is  now  being  made  by  the  Board  of  Governors 
to  obtain  shore  privileges  for  the  school  at  Goat  Island 
in  San  Francisco  Bay  where  there  exists  a  considerable 
plant  of  school  and  dormitory  facilities  which  are 
largely  out  of  use,  the  Navy  Department  having  moved 
its  main  receiving  activities  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to 
San  Diego.  Goat  Island  would  make  an  ideal  location 
for  the  athletic  and  other  shoreside  activities  of  a 
nautical  school  based  on  San  Francisco  Bay,  and  its 
use  would  be  of  great  value  in  building  up  the  morale 
of  such  a  school. 

The  Board  of  governors  is  looking  for  a  new  name 
for  the  good  ship  Henry  County,  a  name  that  will 
symbolize  California  and  nautical  education.  Any 
reader  who  has  an  idea  along  this  line  is  requested  to 
send  it  in.  We  will  see  that  it  is  properly  placed  before 
the  Governors. 
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%alph  W.  JMyers 

As  f/rsf  vice-pvesideHt  of  the  Shipowners'  Association  of  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
president  of  the  Propeller  Club  of  California,  Ralph  W.  Myers  is 
giving  much  valuable  time  and  unselfish  effort  to  the  better- 
ment of  shipping  interests  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


April 
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THE  legislative  committees  of  the  Pacific  American 
Steamship  Association  and  Shipowners'  Associa- 
tion of  the  Pacific  Coast  have  been  very  busy  for 
the  last  two  months  analyzing  a  number  of  bills  pending 
at  Washington  that  have  direct  and  indirect  bearing  on 
merchant  marine  activities.  These  bills  may  be  grouped 
under  the  general  headings  of  Immigration,  Public 
Health  Service,  Mail  Contracts,  Steamboat  Inspection, 
Safety  of  Navigation,  and  Foreign  Trade. 
Immigration 
H.  R.  8708.  A  bill  intended  "to  exclude  certain  citi- 
zens of  the  Philippines  from  the  United  States."  This 
bill  is  opposed  by  the  Pacific  shipowning  associations 
because  it  would  practically  remove  all  hope  of  extend- 
ing the  coastwise  laws  to  include  the  Philippines  and 
would  greatly  reduce  the  number  of  Filipinos  available 
for  service  as  seamen. 

H.  R.  8702.  This  bill  would  change  the  1924  immigra- 
tion act  so  as  to  make  immigrants  from  Mexico  quota 
instead  of  non-quota  and  would  limit  Mexican  arrivals 
to  2500  a  year  and  to  persons  eligible  to  citizenship. 
This  measure  is  opposed  as  having  a  detrimental  effect 
on  steamship  passenger  business,  particularly  because 
Mexican  aliens  who  have  been  admitted  legally  and  who 
desire  to  depart  temporarily  from  the  United  States 
would  not  be  entitled  to  obtain  permits  to  re-enter. 

H.  R.  8523.  H.  R.  8530,  S.  51,  and  H.  R.  10289.  These 
bills  put  under  the  quota  all  immigrants  from  all  for- 
eign countries  of  North  and  South  America  and  to  de- 
prive lawfully  admitted  aliens  of  all  these  countries 
from  obtaining  re-entry  permits  after  temporary  leave 
from  the  United  States.  It  is  opposed  for  the  same  rea- 
sons as  H.  R.  8702. 

H.  R.  9548.  This  bill  amends  Sections  16  and  26  of  the 
Immigration  Act  of  1924.  These  sections  of  the  immi- 
gration act  penalize  a  transportation  company  or  owner 
or  master  of  a  vessel  for  bringing  into  the  United  States 
an  immigrant  who  has  no  unexpired  immigration  visa 
or  an  immigrant  having  a  non-quota  visa  when  he  is  a 
quota  immigrant.  The  penalty  is  $1000  fine  paid  to  the 
government  and  the  return  of  the  transportation  money 
paid  by  the  immigrant,  both  fine  and  transportation  to 
be  remitted  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  immigration 
status  of  said  alien  could  not  have  been  ascertained 
with  reasonable  diligence.  This  bill  adds  to  the  above 
section  a  proviso  that  if  the  Secretary  of  Labor  deter- 
mines that  the  alien,  by  his  own  fraud  and  deceit,  pre- 
vailed on  the  transportation  company  that  the  refund 
of  the  sum  paid  for  transportation  shall  not  be  required. 
It  will  be  noted  that  even  in  such  case  the  $1000  penalty 
would  still  apply: 

"The  bill  also  deals  with  the  section  of  the  law  which 
provides  penalty  of  $1000  or  $250,  and  return  of  trans- 
portation money,  for  bringing  in  mentally  or  physically 
disabled  or  diseased  or  other  ineligible  aliens,  if  a 
proper  medical  examination  at  time  of  embarkation 
would  have  disclosed  such  disability  or  disease.  The 
bill  adds  a  proviso  to  this  section  of  the  present  law 
exactly  similar  to  the  proviso  stated  in  the  preceding 
paragraph  of  this  digest.  The  $1000  or  $250  penalty 
would  still  be  payable.  (The  fines  under  this  section 
of  the  law  cannot  be  remitted  or  refunded.)  Note:  As 
an  alien  accompanying  a  rejected  helpless  alien  may 
also  be  deported,  due  to  the  need  of  the  helpless  alien  of 
the  assistance  of  his  companion,  and  as  such  accom- 


panying alien  is  entitled  under  this  section  to  have  his 
passage  money  returned,  the  effect  would  be,  in  such 
cases,  that  the  transportation  company  might  be  freed 
from  returning  the  passage  money  of  a  helpless  indivi- 
dual who  came  on  board  by  fi'aud  or  deceit,  without  his 
disability  or  disease  being  capable  of  medical  detection 
at  embarkation,  but  might  be  forced  to  return  the  pas- 
sage money  of  the  accompanying  alien  who  is  also  de- 
ported, if  such  accompanying  alien  was  guiltless  of 
fraud  or  deceit." 

This  bill  is  endorsed  by  the  shipowning  association 
with  the  qualification  that  refund  or  remittance  of  fine 
should  be  made  mandatory  if  the  status  of  alien  was  not 
known  and  could  not  be  ascertained  with  reasonable 
diligence. 

H.  R.  1216.  This  bill  would  exempt  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii  from  certain  requirements  now  in  effect  as  to 
that  Territory,  the  Philippines,  Guam,  Porto  Rico,  and 
foreign  ports  (in  connection  with  arriving  and  depart- 
ing of  alien  passengers  and  citizens  of  the  United  States 
or  insular  possessions  of  the  United  States  departing  to 
reside  permanently  in  foreign  countries)  as  far  as  pas- 
sengers between  Hawaii  and  the  United  States  main- 
land and/or  Alaska  are  concerned.  In  other  words, 
Hawaii,  if  this  bill  were  enacted  into  law,  would  be 
treated  as  part  of  the  United  States  on  the  North  Ameri- 
can continent,  and  manifests  for  passengers  traveling 
between  Hawaii  and  the  mainland  of  the  United  States 
would  not  be  required.  This  bill  is  endorsed  by  the 
Pacific  shipowner  associations.  It  is  opposed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Immigration. 

H.  J.  Res.  235.  This  resolution  would  authorize  the 
establishment  of  a  passport  bureau  at  Portland,  Oregon, 
and  is  endorsed  by  the  steamship  associations  as  facili- 
tating marine  passenger  business. 

H.  R.  9443.  A  bill  that  would  render  unlawful  and  . 
punishable  with  a  fine  of  from  $1000  to  $20,000,  or  one 
to  ten  years  in  jail,  or  both,  for  anyone  who  knowingly 
"employs  or  contracts  with  a  person  who  is  not  legally 
within  the  United  States  to  do  any  work  or  labor,  or  to 
permit  such  person  to  remain  in  one's  employ."  The 
bill  contemplates  a  $5000  fine  for  each  offense  and 
separate  suits  are  authorized  to  be  brought  for  each 
alien  and  rewards  paid  to  informants.  This  bill  is  op- 
posed by  the  association  as  obstructive  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  both  employers  and  labor. 

Public  Health  Service 

H.  R.  8807  and  S.  3167.  These  two  parallel  bills  are 
calculated  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  Public 
Health  Service,  to  co-ordinate  various  public  health  ac- 
tivities of  the  federal  government,  and  to  provide  a  sys- 
tem of  promotion  and  other  changes  which  will  make 
the  Public  Health  Service  more  attractive  to  the  men 
already  engaged  therein  and  to  the  young  doctors,  den- 
tists, and  engineers  necessary  to  replenish  the  force. 
A  similar  bill  was  passed  by  Congress  but  was  vetoed 
by  President  Coolidge  because  of  a  legal  point  and  be- 
cause he  thought  that  permanency  of  appointment 
might  interfere  with  possible  necessity  of  increase  or 
decrease  of  the  force.  Both  of  these  objections  have 
been  met  in  the  present  bills.  These  bills  have  been 
heartily  endorsed  by  the  shipowning  associations  be- 
cause they  recognize  the  necessity  for  substantial  en- 
largement of  the  Public  Health  Service  corps  of  com- 
missioned officers,  which  has  been  very  much  depleted 
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in  recent  months.  This  enlargement  is  especially  needed 
with  the  program  now  under  way  for  the  expansion  of 
marine  hospitals  on  all  our  coasts. 
Mail  Contracts 

H.  R.  8806  and  S.  3275.  These  two  bills  would  give 
additional  latitude  to  the  Postmaster  General  in  im- 
posing fines  for  unreasonable  or  unnecessary  delay  in 
the  departure  and  carriage  of  the  mails.  They  are  op- 
posed by  the  shipowners'  associations  because  it  is  felt 
that  they  give  to  the  Postmaster  General  too  much  dis- 
cretion because  there  is  in  the  language  of  the  bills  too 
much  indefiniteness  as  to  what  is  punishable  and  be- 
cause they  remove  the  limit  of  the  fine  for  default.  The 
present  law  limits  the  fine  to  one-half  of  the  contract 
price  for  the  trip  for  any  one  default,  and  also  specifies 
that  the  fine  shall  be  imposed  on  contractors  transport- 
ing the  mails  between  the  United  States  and  any  foreign 
country.  The  new  law,  if  passed,  would  allow  the  Post- 
master General  to  "impose  or  remit  fines  on  contractors 
or  carriers  transporting  the  mails  by  air  or  water  on 
routes  extending  beyond  the  borders  of  the  United 
States  for  any  unreasonable  or  unnecessary  delay  to 
such  mails  and  for  other  delinquencies." 

H.  R.  8531.  An  appropriation  bill  for  postoffice  and 
treasury  departments  for  year  ending  June  30,  1931.  In 
the  section  of  this  bill  relating  to  the  transportation  of 
foreign  mails.  Senator  Fletcher  proposes  to  amend  with 
a  proviso  reading  as  follows: 

"That  no  part  of  this  sum  shall  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  awarding  an  ocean  mail  contract  except  on 
routes  covered  by  steamship  lines  established  and  sold 
by  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  or  which  may  be 
sold  by  the  board  prior  to  December  31,  1930,  and  routes 
covered  by  steamship  lines  declared  essential  by  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board." 

The  associations  are  opposed  to  this  amendment  be- 
cause it  would  place  the  certification  of  essential  routes 
in  the  hands  of  the  Shipping  Board  instead  of  the  Post- 
master General  and  because  it  would  impose  a  handicap 
on  those  private  American  operators  who  have  built  up 
services  in  the  foreign  trade  without  the  aid  of  low- 
priced  Shipping  Board  tonnage. 

H,  R.  9553.  A  proposed  amendment  to  Sections  401, 
402,  and  404  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1928  which 
would  delete  from  those  sections  the  clause  preventing 
the  awarding  of  mail  contracts  to  lines  operating  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada  except  Nova 
Scotia;  also  amends  section  402  to  provide  that  the  Post- 
master General  in  certifying  ocean  mail  routes  to  the 
Shipping  Board  should,  in  addition  to  certifying  the 
volume  of  mail  moving  or  estimated  to  be  moved  over 
such  routes,  also  certify  the  volume  of  commerce.  The 
Merchant  Marine  committee  endorses  this  amendment. 
"It  is  the  thought  of  the  committee  that  vessels  under 
mail  contract  should  in  the  run  of  cases  be  cargo  car- 
riers as  well  as  mail  ships."  This  amendment  has  the 
hearty  endorsement  of  the  shipowning  associations. 

H.  R.  8361.  An  amendment  to  Section  404  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1928.  Section  404  authorizes  the 
Postmaster  General  to  enter  into  mail  contracts  with 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  This  bill  would  amend 
that  section,  prohibiting  the  Postma.ster  General  from 
entering  into  such  contracts  with  any  person,  firm,  cor- 
poration, or  association  directly  or  indirectly,  through 
holding  companies,  stock  ownership,  or  otherwise,  op- 
erating or  controlling  the  operation  of  foreign  flag 
ships  in  competition  with  American  flag  ships.     This 
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amendment  is  opposed  by  the  shipowning  associations 
as  being  conducive  to  the  application  of  too  much  red 
tape  in  awarding  and  in  executing  mail  contracts. 

H.  R.  9592.  This  bill,  which  passed  the  House  March 
1,  1930,  amends  Section  407  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1928,  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  407.  Each  contract  for  the  carrying  of  ocean 
mails  under  this  title  shall  be  awarded  to  the  lowest 
bidder  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Postmaster  General, 
possesses  such  qualifications  as  to  insure  proper  per- 
formance of  the  mail  service  under  the  contract. 

"Provided,  however.  That  should  the  purchaser  from 
the  United  States  of  a  steamship  line  heretofore  or  here- 
after established  by  the  United  States  Shipping  Board 
and  operated  on  a  route  certified  by  the  Postmaster 
General  under  the  terms  of  section  402  make  applica- 
tion and  submit  a  proposal  (conforming  to  the  specifi- 
cations) for  the  contract  for  carrying  the  mails  there- 
on, the  Postmaster  General,  without  advertisement  for 
bids,  shall  award  the  contract  for  such  route  to  said 
purchaser  on  the  proposal  submitted  and  without  re- 
gard to  any  other  proposal,  if  (1)  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Postmaster  General  said  purchaser  possesses  (with  the 
aid  of  contract  so  to  be  awarded)  such  qualifications  as 
to  insure  proper  performance  of  the  mail  service  under 
said  contract,  (2)  if  the  compensation  does  not  exceed 
the  maximum  rates  authorized  by  section  409,  and  (3) 
if  the  Shipping  Board  by  the  affirmative  vote,  duly  re- 
corded, of  four  members  thereof  shall  determine  that 
the  awarding  of  the  contract  to  such  purchaser  is  in 
the  public  interest  and  will  aid  in  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1920,  and  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  1928,  and  shall  so  certify  to  the  Post- 
master General." 

The  associations'  views  on  ths  amendment  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

"After  considering  the  proposed  amendment  in  all 
its  phases,  we  believe  that  the  present  act  should  not  be 
amended;  but,  if  the  act  is  to  be  amended,  we  suggest 
an  amendment  which  will  make  it  clear  that  no  operator 
who  purchased  Shipping  Board  tonnage  can  receive  a 
preference  unless  he  had  purchased  the  identical  route, 
and  the  vessels  serving  same,  from  the  United  States 
under  an  agreement  that  he  was  to  maintain  service  on 
said  identical  route.  We  also  believe  that  a  similar  pre- 
ference should  be  given  to  any  operator  on  said  route 
who  has  initiated  the  route  and  demonstrated  its  essen- 
tiality and  who  is  giving  regular  service. 

We  also  think  that  a  purchaser  of  Shipping  Board 
tonnage  should  not  be  preferred  over  a  private  operator 
who  is  operating  vessels  built  by  him  or  purchased  from 
other  private  owners.  We  believe  that  a  purchaser  of 
Shipping  Board  tonnage  should  not  be  preferred  merely 
because  of  the  purchase  of  this  tonnage  and  irrespec- 
tive of  whether  it  had  been  purchased  for  the  route  up- 
on which  it  was  operated  and  irrespective  of  whether  the 
ships  were  purchased  under  the  understanding,  express 
or  implied,  that  the  purchaser  was  to  get  a  mail  con- 
tract. If  any  preference  is  granted,  it  should  apply  only 
to  those  who  purchase  Shipping  Board  tonnage  as  a 
trade  route  and  who  are  obligated  by  contract  to  operate 
on  such  route.  It  should  also  be  clearly  understood 
that,  in  order  to  obtain  a  preference,  the  vessels  pur- 
chased must  have  been  operated  by  the  United  States 
on  the  same  route  which  is  being  certified  as  a  mail 
route  and  that  the  purchaser  has  an  existing  contract 
with  the  United  States  for  the  operation  of  said  vessels 
over  said  route." 
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Steamboat  Inspection  Rules 

S.  3449.  This  measure  places  the  appointment  of  sup- 
ervising inspectors  of  the  Steamboat  Inspection  Service 
under  civil  service  regulations,  with  appointments  to 
be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  under  the  Civil 
Service  Act.  Under  the  present  law,  these  appointments 
are  made  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  the  law  states 
"each  of  them  shall  be  selected  for  his  knowledge,  skill, 
and  practical  e.xperience  in  the  uses  of  steam  for  naviga- 
tion and  shall  be  a  competent  judge  of  the  character  and 
qualities  of  steam  vessels  and  all  parts  of  the  mach- 
inery employed  in  steaming."  This  bill  is  opposed  by 
the  shipowning  associations  because  they  feel  that  the 
present  system  gives  a  wider  opportunity  for  the  selec- 
tion of  competent  men  than  would  the  civil  service  sys- 
tem as  carried  out  now  under  the  civil  service  commis- 
sion. 

H.  R.  9798  and  S.  2458.  These  two  bills  extend  the 
existing  laws  covering  the  inspection  of  steam  vessels 
so  as  to  make  them  applicable  to  motorships  and  pro- 
vides for  the  internal  combustion  engined  vessels  the 
same  inspection  now  given  to  steam  vessels.  This  is  en- 
dorsed by  the  shipowning  associations  as  giving  the 
sanction  of  legality  to  a  necessary  extension  of  Inspec- 
tion practice  which  has  already  been  assumed  by  the 
Steamboat  Inspection  Service. 

Miscellaneous 

S.  3249.  This  bill,  introduced  at  the  request  of  the 


Department  of  State,  transfers  to  the  Department  of 
State,  from  the  office  of  the  Comptroller  General,  the 
authority  to  decide  what  constitutes  proper  compensa- 
tion to  vessels  for  the  transportation  of  disabled,  sick, 
destitute,  deserted,  or  wrecked  seamen  from  foreign 
ports  where  there  is  no  consular  officers  of  the  United 
States  or  points  on  the  high  seas  to  the  United  States. 
This  bill  is  endorsed  as  being  of  help  to  seamen  and  to 
ship  operators. 

S.  3463.  A  bill  intended  to  correct  local  legal  practice 
in  the  Virgin  Islands  where  the  local  law  is  the  same 
today  as  was  in  effect  when  the  United  States  assumed 
sovereignty  except  for  a  few  amendments  made  by  the 
colonial  consul.  This  bill  provides  that  the  admiralty 
law  of  the  United  States  shall  apply  to  all  admiralty 
cases  coming  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  District 
Court  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

H.  R.  9587.  Dealing  with  Panama  Canal  tolls,  this  bill 
proposes  a  single  system  of  measurement;  namely,  that 
of  the  Panama  Canal  Rule,  with  a  one-dollar  per  net  ton 
loaded  as  a  maximum,  75  cents  per  net  ton  loaded  as  a 
minimum,  and  60  cents  per  net  ton  in  ballast.  This  bill 
is  approved  by  the  shipowners  as  it  is  felt  that  the 
single  system  will  simplify  measurements  at  the  canal 
and  eliminate  much  confusion  and  annoyance.  They 
feel,  however,  that  the  rates  proposed  are  still  too  high 
as  the  canal  was  not  intended  to  be  run  at  a  profit. 

(To  be  Continued) 


At  left,  a  close-up  of  Y-6  on  the  ways  and,  at  right,  the  submarine  afloat. 


N  March  15  in  the  presence 
'of  several  thousand  interested 

spectators,  the  latest  United 
States  Navy  submarine,  V-6,  slid 
down  the  ways  at  the  Mare  Island 
Navy  Yard.  She  was  christened  by 
Miss  Jean  Keesling  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. Official  guests  assisting  at 
the  launching  ceremonies  included 
C.  C.  Young,  Governor  of  Califor- 
nia, Mrs.  C.  C.  Young,  and  former 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  now  U. 
S.  Circuit  Judge  Curtis  D.  Wilbur. 


C.  H.  Lewis,  age  90,  oldest  ship 
fitter  in  the  navy  yards  of  the 
United  States,  had  a  seat  of  honor 
at  this  launch. 

The  V-6  is  in  the  largest  class  of 
submarines  built  by  the  United 
States  Navy,  and  this  class  is  also 
notable  for  speed.  The  V-6  will  be 
capable  of  doing  21  knots  on  the 
surface,  driven  by  twin  screws,  di- 
rect-connected to  diesel  engines, 
and  8  knot.s  under  water  with  the 
screws     driven      by    Westinghouse 


direct  current  motors  taking  their 
power  from  storage  batteries.  These 
batteries  may  be  charged  either 
from  auxiliary  diesel  generating 
sets  or  from  the  electric  propulsion 
motors  acting  as  generators. 

The  diesel  engines  on  the  V-6  are 
a  modification  of  a  German  type. 
They  were  designed  and  built  at 
the  New  Y'ork  Navy  Yard.  All  of  the 
electrical  machinery  on  this  sub- 
marine is  of  Westinghouse  design 
and  manufacture. 
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A  Strange  Tale;  But  Any  Marine  Underwriter  Can  Easily  Prove  to  You 
That  This  Pleasant  Bit  of  Fiction  is  No  Stranger  Than   Fact 


By  James  A.  Quinby 


DAVE 
younf 
succe 


,AVE  BARNABY.the 
igest  and  most 
:essful  loss  man- 
ager that  ever  graced  the 
marine  department  of  the 
Inter  -  Ocean  Insurance 
Company,  waved  a  care- 
less hand  which  dismissed 
the  beckoning  panorama 
of  San  Francisco  water- 
front visible  from  his  of- 
fice window. 

"I  know  it's  a  wonder- 
ful day  for  golf,  Walt,"  he 
said,  wearily,  "but  it's  a 
wonderful  day  for  paying 
claims,  too.  There's  a  chap 
waiting  for  me  outside, 
now,  whose  story  will 
mean  a  loss  of  about  fif- 
teen thousand  smackers  to 
the  company,  and  I've  got 
to  stay  and  listen  to  it." 

The  man  who  lolled   in 
the  chair  opposite  shifted  his  lengthy  frame  slightly 
and  exhaled  a  cloud  of  cigarette  smoke. 

"I'm  immensely  relieved,"  he  said,  "Now  I  won't  have 
to  play  golf.  What  say  I  sit  in  and  listen  to  this  sad 
story?" 

"Sure,  stay  if  you  want  to,"  conceded  Barnaby,  reach- 
ing for  a  button  on  his  desk.  "I  know  you're  always 
looking  for  heart  interest,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
but  you  won't  find  it  this  time.  Two  wop  fishermen 
started  down  from  Point  Reyes  night  before  last  with  a 
sixty-foot  gas-boat  carrying  a  cargo  of  mild-cured  sal- 
mon— which  is  about  the  most  valuable  kind  of  a  fish 
you  can  put  in  a  barrel.  Ran  into  some  fog,  struck  the 
rocks,  lost  the  cargo,  and  now  one  of  'em's  here  to  tell 
me  all  the  ghastly  details.  You  see,  the  Inter-Ocean 
issued  a  policy  on  the  salmon." 

The  door  opened,  and  the  room  was  immediately 
brightened  by  the  presence  of  Antonio  Pernelli.  Every- 
thing about  the  newcomer  was  bright,  from  the  large 
gold  tooth  that  marked  the  exact  center  of  his  perpetual 
.smile  to  the  wrinkled  socks  that  showed  a  generous 
expanse  of  sunset  orange  beneath  his  checkered 
trousers. 

"How  are  you,  Captain,"  said  Barnaby,  waving  the 
visitor  to  a  seat.  "Didn't  I  meet  you  la.st  summer  when 
you  had  that  little  collision  with  the  Sea  Snail?" 

"Thass  me,"  grinned  the  resplendent  one.  "But  now 
— my  little  Petunia,  she's  gone." 

"So  I  hear."  The  loss  man  opened  his  desk,  carefully 
pushed  his  private  stock  of  cigars  back  in  a  corner,  and 
extended  a  box  of  stogies  to  Pernelli,  who  deftly  ab- 
stracted two.  With  a  wave  of  his  hand,  Barnaby  indi- 
cated the  potential  golfer,  who  waved  aside  the  stogies 
and  bent  a  longing  gaze  on  the  private  stock. 

"This  is  Mr.  Colbert,"  he  said.  "Shoot  us  the  works, 
Tony.  What's  the  big  idea  of  trying  to  go  overland  with 


The  Petunia  lay  heeled  well  over  on  her  port   side. 


the  Petunia?" 

With  this  invitation,  the  master  of  the  Petunia 
launched  forth  upon  a  vivid  description  of  a  sea  trag- 
edy which  would  have  put  to  shame  a  transpacific 
extended  protest.  Under  his  gifted  tongue  and  facile 
hands,  the  fog  rolled  into  Barnaby's  office,  and  the 
hollow  booming  of  the  treacherous  surf  echoed  in  the 
ears  of  his  listeners. 

"And  so,"  he  concluded,  "she  struck  the  reef — 
r-r-r-mph,  like  that.  I  turn  her  for  the  shore,  but  she 
bring  up  on  the  rocks,  and  my  brother  and  I  climb  off 
to  the  rock.  It  is  a  high  rock,  and  my  brother,  who  is  a 
good  climber,  goes  up  first.  He  pulls  me  up,  and — • 
poof — like  that,  the  Petunia  she  slides  off  and  breaks 
up  on  some  under-water  rocks  in-shore.  It  is  high  tide. 
We  stay  on  the  I'ock  all  night,  and  in  the  morning,  on 
low  tide,  we  swim  from  rock  to  rock  and  get  to  shore. 
We  are  save — but  my  poor  Petunia  and  the  salmon — • 
she  is  gone  forever." 

"Did  you  own  the  Petunia,"  asked  Barnaby. 

"No — but  I  have  charter  her  for  six  month.  She  is 
like  a  home  to  me.  And  I  lose  one  suit  of  clothes  and 
two  bottles  vino.  And  this — my  best  suit — I  have  put 
him  on  to  have  good  time  in  San  Francisco,  now  look 
at  her!" 

Barnaby  took  a  quick  glance  at  his  watch,  and  then 
stood  and  turned  to  Pernelli. 

"Captain,"  he  said,  "I  know  you  want  a  check  to  cover 
this  fish,  and  I'd  like  to  give  it  to  you  in  a  hurry.  We 
always  pay  our  losses  promptly,  and  sometimes  we 
pay  a  little  too  much,  and  charge  it  to  our  advertising 
account.  But  I  can't  pay  you  until  I  send  somebody  up 
to  look  at  the  boat  and  see  if  there's  any  salmon  left." 

"But  Meester  Barnaby,"  quavered  Pernelli,  his  hands 
fluttering  in  the  pitiful  gesture  of  the  betrayed  ex- 
virgin   in   the  third  act,   "my   brother  and   I,  we  must 
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The  portal  was  practically  invisible  .1 


have  the  money.  We  have  buy  the  fish  from  the  Sun- 
down Fisheries  to  fill  a  contract  in  the  East.  The  Sun- 
down don't  give  me  no  credit,  and  if  I  don't  pay  some 
cash  for  more  fish,  I  lose  the  sale." 

Barnaby  looked  quickly  at  Colbert,  who  was  care- 
fully rolling  a  brown  paper  cigarette. 

"Walt,"  he  said,  "Would  you  like  to  take  a  run  in  my 
car  up  to  the  wreck?  We  can  do  it  in  about  two  hours 
and  get  back  for  dinner." 

"Sure,"  agreed  Colbert,  stretching  his  legs.  "With 
you  driving,  that'll  be  just  as  much  exercise  as  golf, 
anyway." 

"Meester  Barnaby,"  said  Pernelli,  his  gold  tooth 
flashing  light  a  headlight,  "you  are  one  good  man.  To 
your  wife  will  I  send  the  biggest  salmon  from  the 
spring  catch.  Come.  My  brother  he  is  downstairs.  He 
will  go  with  us,  and  we  will  show  you  my  poor  Petunia." 

As  the  quartet  viewed  her  that  afternoon  from  the 
edge  of  the  cliff  on  Abalone  Point,  the  Petunia  was  un- 
doubtedly a  proper  object  of  pity.  The  night  high  tide 
had  washed  her  inshore  from  the  line  of  jagged  rocks 
which  fringed  the  strip  of  shingle,  and  she  lay  heeled 
well  over  on  her  port  side,  the  breakers  snarling  about 
her  shattered  decks.  The  men,  led  by  Captain  Tony  and 
his  voluble  brother,  Marco,  scrambled  down  one  of  the 
gullies  that  furrowed  the  cliff,  and  poked  about  among 
the  rocks  at  the  water's  edge. 

"It's  funny  none  of  the  salmon  washed  up  on  the 
beach,"  said  Barnaby.  Colbert  looked  reflectively  up 
and  down  the  line  of  cliffs  and  rolled  another  cigar- 
ette. Marco  Pernelli  broke  into  excited  explanation. 

"When  we  turn  to  make  for  shore,"  he  said,  "the  fish 
she  slide  off  the  deck.  The  current,  she  run  lak  hell — " 

Barnaby  nodded.  "Well,  Walt,"  he  queried,  "seen 
enough?  Let's  be  heading  back." 

"I  dunno,"  said  Colbert.  "I'm  interested  in  the  scen- 
ery here.  Let's  take  a  walk  up  the  beach." 

"Not  for  me.  You  can  take  your  hike  alone  if  you 


want  to.  We'll  wait  for  you  at  the  head  of  the  stairs." 

But  Marco  Pernelli  volunteered  to  accompany  the 
nature-lover,  and  the  ill-assorted  pair  started  north- 
ward along  the  base  of  the  cliff,  Colbert  swinging  his 
loose-jointed  frame  carelessly  over  the  boulders,  while 
the  fisherman  trotted  in  his  wake. 

Barnaby  and  Tony  had  negotiated  perhaps  twenty 
feet  of  the  funnel-like  ascent  of  the  gully  when  they 
heard  a  sharp  whistle  from  up  the  beach.  They  looked 
back,  and  beheld  Colbert  waving  his  long  arm  at  them, 
semaphore-fashion.  The  insurance  man  grumbled  and 
retraced  his  steps,  followed  by  Tony. 

They  found  Colbert  and  Marco  standing  before  a  pe- 
culiar formation  in  the  cliff.  One  of  the  numerous 
caves  that  honeycomb  the  wall  had  apparently  been 
equipped  with  a  false  front  of  concrete  or  stucco,  in 
which  the  outline  of  a  large  door  could  be  dimly  traced. 
The  door  was  shut.  With  its  top  carefully  camouflaged 
by  bushes,  and  its  face  streaked  with  stains  to  simu- 
late the  drainage  lines  of  the  cliff,  the  portal  was 
practically  invisible  at  fifty  yards. 

"Marco  doesn't  seem  too  pleased  at  my  discovery 
of  the  pirates'  cave,"  drawled  Colbert.  "I'll  bet  it's  full 
of  pieces  of  eight,  eh  Marco?" 

Marco  and  his  brother  spat  a  quick  exchange  of 
Sicilian  dialect  at  each  other,  and  then  Tony  turned 
an  apologetic  face  to  Barnaby. 

"We  are  sorry  your  friend  have  find  our  little  door," 
he  said,  with  the  air  of  a  man  making  a  noble  confes- 
sion for  the  good  of  his  soul.  "I  can  explain.  You  see, 
we  have  bring  in  a  little  vino  here — maybe  sometimes 
a  little  Scotch,  and  we  use  a  small  boat  to  run  it  in,  and 
shut  up  this  door  to  keep  the  Coast  Guard  from  seeing 


The  door  swung  open,  revealing  a  shallow  cave  containing  a  small 
wooden  skiff. 
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An  Electrical  Engineer  Appraises  the  Ability  of  the  United  States 
to  Operate  its  Merchant  Marine 


AT  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Engineers  Council  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Frank  V. 
Smith  delivered  a  masterly  address  on  the  topic, 
"The  Engineer  in  World  Affairs,"  in  which  he  made  the 
following  very  pertinent  remarks  addressed  to  the 
solution  of  America's  merchant  marine  problem: 

The  world  war  brought  about  many  changes  in  the 
channels  of  commerce.  Reciprocal  trade  relations  be- 
tween Europe  and  the  rest  of  the  world  became  dis- 
rupted. The  focal  points  for  the  distribution  of  manu- 
factured products  became  centered  largely  in  the 
United  States  as  a  result  of  the  breaking  down  of  the 
industrial  stability  throughout  Europe.  The  new  con- 
tacts which  we  have  made  as  a  result  of  these  shifting 
trade  lanes  have  had  a  revolutionary  effect  on  the 
thoughts  and  habits  of  people  in  distant  lands.  Europe 
in  trying  to  regain  its  former  supremacy  with  the  type 
of  products  which  it  produced  before  the  war  has  found 
its  factories  idle.  The  re-orientation  of  the  world's  de- 
mands are  now  along  the  lines  established  by  us  during 
the  short  period  since  the  war. 

Whereas  we  used  to  be  principally  interested  in 
manufacturing  for  our  home  consumption  and  in  ex- 
porting our  surplus  of  raw  products,  we  are  now  busily 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  for  export  and 
in  the  import  of  the  raw  products  which  enter  into  the 
processes  of  manufacture. 

These  new  trade  relationships  are  weaving  a  new 
pattern  in  our  transportation  systems  and  will  continue 
to  do  so  in  the  future.  The  entire  Mississippi  water- 
.shed,  with  its  tributaries,  taps  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  diversified  sections  on  our  continent.  The  natural 
domestic  and  deepsea  transportation  system,  connect- 
ing this  vast  region  of  trade  possibilities  with  that  of 
Central  and  South  America,  follows  our  inland  water- 
ways to  the  Gulf  and  on  through  the  Carribean  to  the 
South  Atlantic.  The  Panama  Canal  also  opens  up  this 
vast  section  for  efficient  transportation  to  the  west 
coast  of  South  America,  our  own  west  coast,  Australia, 
and  the  Orient. 

Panama  Canal 

The  Panama  Canal  has  materially  changed  the  com- 
merce relations  between  our  Pacific  Coast  states  and 
Europe  during  the  past  five  years.  This  trade,  which 
now  amounts  to  over  $200,000,000  a  year,  is  gaining 
rapidly.  The  number  of  shipping  lines  covering  this 
trade  route  in  1920  was  four;  today  there  are  over  six- 
teen shipping  lines  operating  on  this  trade  route,  com- 
prising a  total  of  over  110  vessels,  at  least  60  of  which 
are  equipped  to  carry  refrigerated  cargo.  Of  these  six- 
teen lines,  only  one  flies  the  American  flag.  The  others 
fly  the  flags  of  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Italy,  France, 
Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  or  Norway. 
Government  Aid 

What  steps  are  being  taken  to  remedy  our  position  on 
the  seas  which  will  assure  us  of  a  modern  and  per- 
manent merchant  marine  and  which  will  guarantee  a 
continuation  of  our  world  contacts? 

The  first  constructive  measure  was  taken  when  our 
government  assumed  charge  of  our  hurriedly  built  and 
acquired  war-time  fleet  and  inaugurated  trade  lines  to 
all  parts  of  the  world.  In  establishing  these  lines  and 


carrying  the  project  through  its  promotion  period,  it 
gave  notice  to  the  world  that  we  were  back  on  the  seas 
to  stay  and  to  demand  our  rightful  share  of  our  own 
commerce  transportation.  These  lines  which  were  es- 
tablished are  now  being  rapidly  disposed  of  to  private 
interests  who  will  guarantee  their  continuation. 

The  second  constructive  step  was  made  when  our 
government  created  a  revolving  loan  fund  of  $250,000,- 
000  to  enable  our  shipping  companies  to  build  modern 
ships  adequate  the  serve  our  growing  needs  at  a  low 
rate  of  interest  so  as  to  overcome  the  differential  in 
ship  costs  here  and  abroad  caused  by  the  difference  in 
social  conditions.  The  third  constructive  measure  was 
that  of  awarding  valuable  mail  contracts  to  our  ships. 

The  broad  policy  of  our  government  in  coming  to  the 
aid  of  our  deepsea  shipping  is  proving  to  be  one  of  the 
most  constructive  programs  ever  laid  down.  Its  effect 
is  already  being  felt  in  our  shipbuilding  and  maritime 
circles.  The  future  prospects  of  establishing  a  per- 
manent merchant  marine  to  carry  our  rightful  portion 
of  our  own  commerce  are  brighter  than  at  any  time 
since  the  decline  of  our  shipping  in  1860.  A  number  of 
new  ships  constructed  under  the  loan  fund  have  al- 
ready been  built  and  delivered  to  their  owners.  Many 
more  are  on  the  building  ways  and  others  have  been 
contracted  for.  Plans  and  specifications  have  been,  or 
are  being  prepared,  for  no  less  than  51  vessels  of  the 
passenger  and  cargo  type,  most  of  which  will  carry 
mails  to  foreign  countries. 

Shipbuilding  Ability 

In  the  past  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  pessimism 
in  our  own  country  regarding  our  ability  to  build,  oper- 
ate, and  man  deepsea  vessels.  This  should  be  dispelled 
at  once  because  it  is  largely  the  result  of  propaganda 
fostered  by  our  foreign  competitors  in  the  shipping 
world  who  have  enjoyed  a  lucrative  trade  at  our  doors. 
Our  shipyards  are  capable  of  building  the  finest  ships 
afloat  and  we  do  not  have  to  go  out  of  our  own  country 
to  find  the  talent  to  design  or  build  them.  We  have 
designed  and  built  naval  vessels  second  to  none  in  the 
world.  The  two  highest  powered  vessels  in  the  world 
today — the  aeroplane  carriers  Saratoga  and  Lexington 
— were  designed  and  built  in  America  and  they  are 
manned  by  our  own  youth.  The  building  of  a  passenger 
vessel  is  comparatively  simple  in  contrast  to  these 
vessels.  The  United  States  generates  and  uses  power 
in  greater  quantity  than  any  other  country  on  the  face 
of  the  globe  and  its  powering  methods  are  as  modern 
and  economical  as  any  in  the  world.  We  certainly  do 
not  need  foreign  assistance  when  it  comes  to  the  power- 
ing of  our  ships. 

From  the  business  point  of  view  and  in  catering  to 
the  demands  of  the  public  we  again  should  stand  su- 
preme. These  floating  hotels  of  the  sea  are  not  a  great 
deal  different  from  our  hotels  on  land  and  we  certain- 
ly do  not  have  to  make  any  apologies  for  the  latter. 
From  the  standpoint  of  creating  and  promoting  inter- 
est in  travel  we  have  had  broad  experience  in  the  oper- 
ation of  the  most  extensive  railroad  systems  in  the 
world  and  this  same  type  of  experience  should  stand 
us  in  good  stead. 

One  of  the  most  discussed  points  has  been  our  ability 
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to  man  our  vessels.  In  our  coastwise  and  inland  water- 
way transportation  systems  we  handled  last  year  up- 
wards of  400,000,000  tons  of  freight  and  millions  of 
passengers,  whereas  our  entire  foreign  commerce 
amounted  to  but  slightly  over  100,000,000  tons.  Certain- 
ly we  have  never  called  upon  foreign  nations  to  man 
our  Great  Lakes  shipping,  our  coastwise  shipping,  or 
the  shipping  on  our  inland  waterways.  The  idea  that 
we  cannot  man  our  vessels  is  ridiculous.  Our  school- 
ships,  which  are  maintained  by  the  States  of  Massa- 
chusetts, New  York,  and  Pennsylvania,  are  turning  out 
as  fine  officer  material  as  mans  any  ships  on  the  seven 
seas.  Our  American  officers  are  willing  to  fight  again 
for  the  glories  of  the  sea  and  to  bring  us  honor  the 
same  as  the  early  masters  of  our  clipper  ships.  Our 
new  ships  that  are  being  built  are  as  modern  as  our 
new  power  stations  ashore,  and  life  on  them  is  even 
more  interesting. 

Value  of  Shipping 

What  does  the  shipping  business  mean  to  the  general 
prosperity  of  our  country  in  dollars  and  cents  and  in 
man  power?  During  the  year  1929  the  completed  cost  of 
ships  built  in  this  country  amounted  to  $28,000,000,  and 
393,000.000  worth  of  ships  were  under  construction. 
Contracts  were  let  during  the  year  for  merchant  and 
naval  vessels  amounting  to  about  $123,000,000.  Approx- 
imately 16,000  men  were  employed  in  our  domestic  ship- 
yards and  5000  in  our  naral  yards.  A  little  less  than 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  labor  of  building  a  ship  is  accom- 
plished in  the  shipyard.  This  means  that  an  equal 
number  of  men  are  engaged  in  the  allied  industries  in 
the  preparation  of  materials  for  the  construction  of 
ships;  the  total  men  working  in  our  shipbuilding  and 
allied  industries  the  past  year  was  therefore  about 
42,000.  It  has  been  estimated  that  our  new  shipbuilding 
program  will  call  for  an  additional  10,000  men  in  the 
shipbuilding  plants  and  another  10,000  in  the  allied  in- 
dustries, bringing  the  total  up  to  62,000. 

The  shipbuilding  and  allied  industries  affect  almost 
every  state  in  the  union.  The  Pittsburgh  district  sup- 
plies the  steel  and  this  in  turn  is  reflected  in  the  great- 
er consumption  of  iron  ore,  limestone,  and  fuel  which 
you  draw  from  distant  localities.  The  main  and  auxil- 
ary  power  plants  for  these  vessels  may  benefit  either 
Pittsburgh  or  Schenectady  and  the  raw  products  which 
go  into  the  manufacture  of  their  electric  equipment  be 
reflected  in  the  copper  industry  in  either  Arizona  or 
Michigan.  The  furniture  business  of  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan,  may  also  gain  thereby.  California  may  fur- 
nish the  fuel  for  the  boilers  and  the  oranges  for  the 
table,  and  Idaho  the  potatoes.  A  community  that  em- 
ploys 62,000  men  in  industry  comprises  a  large  sized 
city.  The  families  of  these  workmen,  the  tradesmen, 
the  doctors,  the  school  teachers,  all  follow  and  depend 
upon  these  workers  who  are  engaged  in  increasing  the 
basic  wealth  of  the  community. 

Ships  that  are  being  built  abroad  and  which  set  up 
their  transportation  business  at  our  doors  do  not  enter 
our  economic  network  in  a  negative  way.  They  take 
wealth  out  of  our  country,  they  do  not  put  it  in.  Our  for- 
eign commerce  before  1914  was  carried  largely  by  ships 
which  seldom  saw  the  country  of  the  flags  they  flew. 
Many  of  our  trade  lanes  are  still  served  by  these  ships 
which  engage  in  indirect  trade.  America  must  become 
marine  minded  to  correct  this  condition.  We  now  have 
established  lines  of  communication  to  almost  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  we  are  building  a  fleet  of  modern 
vessels  which  will  typify  our  own  high  standards  of 
culture  and  engineering.  The  reestablishment  and  suc- 


cess of  our  merchant  marine  is  assured  once  that  it  has 
the  backing  of  our  own  people,  because  over  62  per 
cent,  of  the  tourist  traffic  today  consists  of  American 
citizens.  Success  depends  again  upon  the  American 
shipper. 


Pirates  of  Point  Reyes 

(Continued  from  Page  143) 

too  much.  Look!  I  show  you." 

He  tugged  at  a  boulder  blocking  the  base  of  the  door, 
and  swung  back  the  heavy  plastered  frame.  The  inter- 
ior of  the  cavern  was  shallow — not  more  than  twenty 
feet  in  depth,  and  empty  save  for  the  reek  of  stale  liq- 
uor and  a  small  wooden  skiff,  painted  pink  and  bearing 
the  name  "Petunia"  in  azure  letters  on  the  stern. 

"Ah,"  said  Tony,  in  the  tone  of  one  who  views  a  relic 
of  the  dear  departed,  "all  that  is  left  from  my  Petunia. 
Sometimes  I  have  use  this  skiff  for  a  tender.  I  am 
lucky  to  leave  it  here  last  week  when  we  bring  in  a 
little  bag  of  bottles." 

"Don't  worry,  Tony,"  said  Barnaby,  heartily,  "We're 
not  interested  in  your  law  infractions.  I  take  a  drink 
myself  once  in  a  while.  Come  on.  Shut  up  your  Alad- 
din's cave  and  we'll  drift  back." 

As  they  struggled  up  the  cliff,  Colbert  ducked  a 
shower  of  pebbles  from  the  scrambling  feet  of  the 
brothers  Pernelli,  and  turned  a  mournful  face  over  his 
shoulder. 

"You  know,  Dave"  he  murmered,  "I  was  sadly  dis- 
appointed at  not  finding  your  fifteen  thousand  bucks 
worth  of  salmon  in  that  cave." 

Barnaby  laughed  indulgently.  "You're  always  looking 
for  drama,"  he  said.  "These  boys  might  run  a  little  liq- 
uor now  and  then,  but  they're  not  the  kind  to  risk  their 
lives  on  that  reef." 

"No,"  Colbert  agreed,  thoughtfully,  "they're  not." 

They  rode  back  to  the  city  in  silence,  but  were  late 
for  supper.  In  fact,  they  were  too  late  to  find  Markham, 
the  check-signing  secretary  of  the  Inter-Ocean,  and  the 
Pernellis  regretfully  took  their  leave,  promising  to  be 
on  hand  bright  and  early  the  next  morning. 

"Dave,"  said  Colbert,  "I  want  you  to  give  me  until 
day  after  tomorrow  to  look  into  this  thing  on  my  own 
hook.  Stall  the  noble  Romans  off  for  another  day.  Tell 
'em  to  get  some  documents,  or  something." 

"Well,  I  think  you're  goofy,  but ■" 

"All  right.  Put  it  down  that  way.  By  the  by,  where 
were  they  headed  with  the  salmon?" 

"Pittsburg.  You  know,  up  the  river.  There's  a  cold 
storage  plant  there.  The  stuff  has  to  be  kept  in  cold 
storage  or  it'll  spoil." 

"And  where  did  they  actually  load  the  cargo?" 

"Garden  Cove — Sundown  have  a  plant  there.  It's  a 
God-forsaken  hole  just  north  of  Point  Reyes." 

"I  think  I'll  have  a  look  at  it  tomorrow."  Colbert 
eased  his  lanky  frame  through  the  door.  "Tootle-oo, 
Old,  Bean.  Don't  pay  any  bum  losses  till  I  get  back." 

"You're  a  blithering  idiot,"  said  the  loss  man,  half 
seriously.  "Good  luck  to  you." 

At  exactly  seven  o'clock  the  following  evening,  the 
magic  hour  when  all  good  husbands  are  late  for  dinner 
engagements,  Barnaby  answered  his  home  telephone. 

"It  is  I,  O  Protector  of  the  Faithful,"  came  the  drawl- 
ing syllables  over  the  wire.  "I  am  at  the  gate  of  Mor- 
gan's shipyard,  in  Sausalito.  It's  a  beautiful  evening, 
and  I  want  you  to  take  the  seven-twenty  boat  and  join 
(Continued  on  Page  2?,  Blue  Form) 
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United  States  light  scout  cruiser  Augusta  nfloat  after  launching  at  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding  &.  Dry  Dock  Co. 


the  Augusta 

An  Interesting  Account  of  the  Methods  Used  in  Launchini 

Cruisers  at  Newport  News 

By  S.  B.  Besse ' 

THE  launching  of  the 
United  States  light 
scout  cruiser  Aug- 
usta occurred  at  the  yard 
of  the  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding  and  Dry 
Dock  Company,  Newport 
News,  Virginia,  on  Satur- 
day, February  1,  1930. 
This  was  the  second  of  the 
10,000-ton  cruisers  to  be 
launched  at  Newport 
News;  the  Houston  hav- 
ing been  launched  in 
September,  1929. 

Both  vessels  were 
launched  in  a  fairly  light 
condition.  All  of  the  sup- 
erstructure was  erected, 
the  foremast  was  in  place 
only  to  the  navigating 
bridge,  the  mainmast  was 
completely  erected,  but 
neither   the    stacks,   guns, 

nor  gun-mounts  were  installed.  The  main  turbines,  con- 
densers, reduction  gears,  shafting,  and  propellers  had 
not  been  Installed,  although  all  of  the  auxiliary  ma- 
chinery as  well  as  the  boilers  and  uptakes  were  in 
place.  The  outfitting  work  was  well  along  on  both 
ships. 

Whereas  the  Houston  was  laid  down  on  the  semi- 
submerged  ways,  and  the  Augusta  on  the  ordinary  type 
building  stocks,  it  was  necessary  to  make  several  re- 
visions in  the  arrangement  of  the  ways,  cradle,  and  in- 
clinations, as  well  as  the  schedule  for  the  removal  of 
shoring,  cribbing,  and  blocking  on  the  morning  of  the 
launching. 

The  semi-submerged  ways  from  which  the  Houston 
was  launched  will  accommodate  a  1000-foot  ship,  and 
with  the  600-foot  cruiser  located  at  about  the  center 
of  the  ways  there  remained  approximately  250  feet  of 
groundways  between  the  after  end  of  the  sliding  ways 
and  the  caisson  gate.  When  these  groundways  were 
moved  over  under  the  Augusta,  the  9/16-inch-per-foot 
inclination  of  the  building  stocks  necessitated  a  5/8- 
inch-per-foot  declivity  of  the  ways  instead  of  the  9/16- 
inch-per-foot  grade  used  under  the  Houston.  The  keel 
grade  in  both  cases  was  1/16-inch-per-foot  less  than 
the  way  grade.  Due  to  the  extent  and  the  inclination  of 
the  outboard  piling  it  was  necessary  to  remove  one  50- 
foot  section  of  the  ground  ways  and  to  install  a  yellow 
pine  shore  with  a  1/8-inch-per-foot  inclination  to  the 
underside  of  the  outboard  section  in  order  to  maintain 
the  5/8-inch  launching  declivity.  With  the  50-foot 
section  removed,  the  outboard  piling  extended  about 
10  feet  beyond  the  ways  ends,  thus  making  it  necessary 
to  so  ballast  the  ship  that  the  drop  of  the  bow  from 
the  ends  of  the  ways  would  not  exceed  the  thickness 

*Staff  supervisor  of  hull  assembly,  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and 
Dry  Dock  Company. 
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of  the  ground-ways  so  as  to  prevent  any  damage  to  the 
outboard  piling.  Although  the  calculated  drop  was 
1.3  inches,  the  tide  was  about  a  foot  higher  than  antici- 
pated and  the  draft  forward  a  few  inches  less;  so 
actually  no  drop  occurred. 

Launching  lubricant,  5/8  inches  thick,  the  same 
thickness  as  the  grease  irons,  consisting  of  a  varied 
number  of  coats  of  stearine,  tallow,  and  Neptune 
launching  grease,  was  applied  to  the  ways  in  prac- 
tically the  same  manner  as  under  the  Houston.  Before 
the  bilge  ways  were  let  down  they  were  given  one  brush 
coat  of  each.  The  number  of  coats  applied  to  the 
ground  ways  varied  from  one  coat  of  each  forward  to 
three  coats  of  stearine,  two  coats  of  new  tallow,  one 
coat  of  new  tallow  and  stearine  mixed,  and  a  slip  coat 
of  grease  aft  in  the  pivoting  area.  Forward  of  the 
triggers  and  aft  of  the  pivoting  area,  where  the  unit 
pressure  was  not  excessive,  a  few  coats  of  a  mixture 
of  reclaimed  tallow,  stearine,  and  grease  were  used 
in  place  of  the  new  tallow. 

As  the  condition  of  both  ships  at  the  time  of  launch- 
ing was  much  lighter  than  originally  planned,  it  was 
necessary  to  ballast  the  Houston  with  866  tons  of  water 
in  order  to  bring  the  unit  pressure  up  to  1.5  ton  per 
square  foot  with  54-inch  sliding  ways.  Under  the 
Augusta  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  use  48-inch  ways  of 
the  same  length  rather  than  water  ballast  to  obtain 
the  desired  unit  pressure.  The  Augusta,  however,  was 
ballasted  with  200  tons  of  water  in  the  inboard  double 
bottom  tanks  under  the  after  two  boiler  rooms  in  order 
to  reduce  the  static  drop  of  the  bow  to  13  inches. 

The  cradle  that  was  used  under  the  Augusta  con- 
sisted of  the  same  packing,  saddles,  tie-rods,  toggles, 
and  trapping  that  was  used  under  the  Houston,  but 
with  the  48-inch  ways  the  width  packing  was  conse- 
quently reduced   from  48  inches  to  42   inches.   Due  to 
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the  differences  in  the  grades  and  the  arrangements  of 
the  two  stocks,  the  Augusta  was  located  10  inches  low- 
er relative  to  the  groundways.  This  condition  so  low- 
ered the  saddle  brackets  that  they  could  be  packed  up 
with  longitudinal  layers  of  packing  instead  of  the 
vertical  member  used  under  the  saddles  of  the  Houston. 
The  pivoting  pressure  was  about  1490  tons  as  compared 
to  1325  tons  with  the  Houston,  which  resulted  in  a  IVa- 
inch  decrease  in  the  spacing  of  crushing  strips  in  the 
four  rows  from  the  forward  end  to  frame  20i-j;  the 
lower  two  rows  extending  aft  to  frame  25^2  with  the 
same  spacing  used  on  each  ship.  With  the  length  of 
groundways  and  the  depth  of  water  obtained  over  the 
way  ends  in  the  semisubmerged  shipways  there  was 
no  way  end  pressure  present  when  the  Houston  was 
launched;  but  in  the  case  of  the  Augusta  with  shorter 
ground  ways  and  less  water  over  the  way  ends,  the 
way  end  pressure  was  appreciable,  and  in  order  to  dis- 
tribute the  strain  on  the  ship  one  row  of  crushing  strips 
located  on  frame  and  half  frame  spaces  was  installed 
amidships  under  the  engine  and  boiler  rooms. 

After  launching,  the  fore  poppet  was  pulled  out  for- 
ward in  one  section,  the  after  toggles  pulled,  and  the 
after  poppet  and  amidships  sections  of  packing  pulled 
out  athwartships. 

The  vessel  was  held  by  one  set  of  370-ton  hydraulic 
triggers  operated  by  two  6000-pound-per-square-inch 
capacity  hand  pumps  which  were  cross-connected  to 
the  trigger  cylinders  so  as  to  equalize  the  pressure  on 
each  trigger.  One  preventer  dagger  shore  was  in- 
stalled aft,  constructed  of  a  12-inch-square  oak  timber, 
bearing  on  a  shoulder  in  the  sliding  ways,  pivoted 
about  a  12-inch-square  oak  fulcrum,  and  set  up  with 
an  8-inch  Manila  stop  through  a  10-ton  chain  fall 
which  was  lashed  to  the  cap  logs.  The  shore  was  re- 
leased by  severing  the  Manila  stop.  Starting  was  in- 
sured by  means  of  three  125-ton  hydraulic  jacks  oper- 
ated by  three  hand  pumps  located  at  the  forward  end 
of  each  sliding  way. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  the  launching  data: 

Houston  Augusta 

Inclination  of  keel,  per  foot 1/2"  9/16" 

Inclination  of  groundways,  per  foot  9/16"  5/8" 

Transverse  inclination  of  groundways,  per  ft..,  3/8"  3/8" 

Total  length  of  ground  ways 770'0"  720'0" 

Depth  of  water  over  ends  of  groundways 18'0"  11'6" 

Distance  between  groundway  ribbands  27'8"  27'8" 

Width  of  groundways  60"  60" 

Length   of  sliding  ways 490'0"  490'0" 

Area  of  sliding  ways,  square  feet  4410  3920 

Width  of  packing  48"  42" 

Draft  forward  with  packing  under 10'8"  8'9" 

Draft  aft  with  packing  under  13'10"  13'10" 

Weight  of  ship  at  launch,  tons  5429  5590 

Weight  of  cradle,  tons 370  325 

Weight  of  ballast,  tons  866  200 

Weight  of  men  and  dunnage,  tons  50  50 

Total  weight  on  grease  6715  6165 

Actual  pressure  on  grease,  tons  per  square  foot  1.52  1-56 

Component  of  weight  acting  down  ways,  tons  314  320 

Component  of  weight  normal  to  ways,  tons....  6708  6157 

Gauge  pressure  on  triggers,  pounds  per  sq.  in  2100  1900 

Area  of  pistons,  square  inches  173.18  173.18 

Leverage   of  triggers  1.581  1.581 

Pressure  on  triggers  along  ways,  tons  2  57  23  2 

Friction,    tons    57  88 

Coefficient  of  starting  friction  0.0085  0.0143 

Pivoting   load,    tons   1325  1450 

Distance   slid   to   pivoting   510'0"  495'0" 

Time  to  pivoting,  seconds 42  3  5 

Time  to  waterborne,   seconds   70  5  5 

Temperature,   degrees  Fahrenheit  82  36 

On  the  morning  of  the  launching  the  vessel  was 
supported  by  alternate  collapsible  keel  blocks  and  quick 


United  States  light  scout  cruiser  Augusta  on  the  ways  ready  for 
launching. 

releasing  sand  blacks  as  far  aft  as  frame  97  and  seven 
oak  trip  shores  from  frame  97  aft  to  the  knuckle,  four 
A-frames  under  the  inclined  keel  aft,  two  sets  of  crib- 
bing, and  three  rows  of  shores  each  side,  one  between 
the  ways  and  two  outboard  of  the  ways,  all  of  which 
were  removed  in  one  four-hour  period. 

The  weather  during  the  week  prior  to  the  Augusta 
launching  had  been  extremely  cold  and  as  a  result  a 
high  initial  coefficient  of  friction  was  anticipated. 
In  event  that  the  coefficient  should  be  of  sufficient 
magnitude  that  the  vessel  would  stick,  starting  was 
insured  upon  release  of  the  triggers  by  pumping  out 
the  starting  jacks  to  bear  hard  against  the  sliding 
ways  about  fifteen  minutes  before  launching  time. 
When  the  trigger  keeper  blocks  were  dropped  the  pres- 
sure was  immediately  applied  to  the  jacks.  Before  any 
launching  gear  was  removed,  the  pressure  on  the  trig- 
gers was  600  pounds  per  square  inch  when  the  pistons 
were  first  pumped  out  to  equalize  the  force  down  the 
ways,  and  remained  at  600  pounds  per  square  inch 
during  the  removal  of  all  the  gear  up  to  the  time  of 
releasing  the  dagger  shore,  when  the  pressure  started 
to  increase  and  rose  to  1900  pounds  per  square  inch  in 
the  five  minutes  before   release. 

The  speed  of  the  vessel  was  determined  by  taking 
the  time  as  marks  painted  on  the  side  of  the  hull  passed 
sights  set  up  along  the  side  of  the  vessel.  The  photo- 
chronographic  method  was  used  when  the  Houston  and 
the  Panama-Pacific  liner  Pennsylvania  were  launched 
and  gave  excellent  results.  The  speed  curve  of  the 
Augusta  showed  that  the  ship  accelerated  for  the  first 
150  feet  and  then  travelled  at  nearly  constant  velocity 
of  about  20  feet  per  second  until  waterborne. 
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The  Hamburg-American  Line  transatlantic  passenger  lin?r   Hamburg  after  her  recent   repowering  and 

reconditioning. 


By  Dr.  Emil  Goos- 


N  the  early  part  of  1929,  the  Hamburg-American 
Line  decided  to  install  larger  engines  in  the  four 
■  steamers  of  the  Albert  Ballin  class  in  order  to  give 
them  increased  speed  and  enable  them  to  make  the 
voyage  from  New  York  to  Cherbourg  in  seven  days. 
To  do  this  the  ships  must  make  an  average  speed  of  19 
knot.s,  which,  according  to  tank  tests,  could  be  obtained 
with  approximately  26,000  horsepower.  Designs  indi- 
cated that  new  boilers  and  machinery  to  produce  this 
power  could  be  arranged  in  the  space  occupied  by  the 
old  plant.  In  fact  the  space  required  for  the  new  boilers 
made  it  possible  to  place  the  water-tight  bulkhead  be- 
tween engine  and  boiler  rooms  three  frames  forward, 
thus  making  room  for  the  larger  turbines. 

The  most  striking  alteration  was  in  the  boiler  ar- 
rangement. Instead  of  the  four  double-ended  and  four 
single-ended  Scotch  boilers  with  a  combined  heating 
surface  of  32,292  square  feet  and  210  pounds  boiler 
pressure,  it  was  decided  to  install  four  water-tube 
boilers  of  49,513.3  .'iquare  feet  heating  surface  and  400 
pounds  pressure.  Each  of  the  boilers  has  five  drums, 
two  lower  and  three  upper,  which,  in  addition  to  the 
water  tubes,  are  connected  by  special  pipes  to  ensure 
production  of  dry  steam  and  good  water  circulation. 
Instead  of  a  single  drum,  the  three  upper  drums  were 
installed  in  order  to  have  them  constructed  seamless, 
of  one  piece,  and  also  keep  the  diameter  as  small  as 
possible.  Each  boiler  is  provided  with  a  steam  super- 
heater of  3,229.2  square  feet,  feed  water  heater  of 
3,498.3  square  feet,  and  air  heater  of  6,996.5  square 
feet.  The  air  for  combustion  is  preheated  to  160  degrees 
Centigrade;  and  the  feed  water  heater  raises  the  tem- 
perature from  115  to  160  degrees  Centigrade.  The 
boilers  are  equipped  to  burn  liquid  fuel  and  have  eight 
burners  at  each  end.  The  fuel  consumption  is  approxi- 
mately 210  tons  per  day  for  all  purposes,  and  the  water 

*Head  of  the  Engineering  Department,  Hamburg-American  Line. 


evaporated  is  130.0  tons. 

The  water  level  in  the  boilers  is  kept  constant  by 
feed  regulators  manufactured  by  G.  &  J.  Weir,  Ltd., 
Glasgow,  which  operate  very  satisfactorily.  The  stoke- 
hold is  well  ventilated,  the  temperature  being  only 
slightly  above  that  on  deck.  Howden's  forced  draught 
system  has  been  installed,  the  fans  being  driven  by 
steam  turbines.  A  special  turbo-driven  fan,  which 
draws  off  the  waste  gases  and  maintains  a  steady  suc- 
tion of  about  0.59  to  0.78  inches  water  pressure  below 
the  atmosphere,  is  provided  in  the  uptake  in  order  to 
prevent  flames  from  blowing  back  into  the  stokehold 
should  one  of  the  valves  at  the  furnace  be  open.  The 
efficiency  of  the  boilers  due  to  perfect  combustion  has 
been  stated  to  be  about  90  per  cent. 

In  addition  to  the  four  main  boilers,  one  auxiliary 
boiler  of  similar  design  has  been  installed.  This  boiler 
has  3229.2  square  feet  heating  surface  and  operates 
with  210  pounds  steam  pressure. 

The  turbine  plant  and  the  shaft  and  propeller  arrange- 
ment are  the  same  as  before,  but  of  a  larger  type.  Two 
sets  of  engines,  each  set  consisting  of  four  turbine 
units,  operate  twin  screws.  In  each  set  of  gearing  the 
inboard  pair  of  pinions  is  driven  by  the  high  pressure 
and  the  first  medium  pressure  turbines,  the  outboard 
pinions  by  the  second  medium  pressure  and  the  low 
pressure  turbines.  Each  pair  of  pinions  is  located  be- 
tween its  pair  of  turbines,  an  arrangement  that  gives 
a  very  steady  torque.  The  turbines  run  at  2150  revolu- 
tions per  minute  and  the  propellers  at  130  per  minute. 
The  first  medium  pressure  turbine  casing  contains  the 
high  pressure  astern  turbine  and  the  low  pressure 
turbine  casing  contains  the  low  pressure  astern  turbine. 
These  astern  turbines  develop  60  per  cent,  of  the  ahead 
power.  The  normal  rating  of  this  power  plant  is  26,000 
horsepower,  and  it  can  develop  about  30,000  with  extra 
nozzles. 
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Special  care  was  taken  in  designing  the  propellers  to 
eliminate  vibration.  The  propeller  boss  is  made  of  cast 
steel  in  order  to  keep  the  diameter  as  small  as  possible. 
The  blades  are  bronze.  These  ships  have  been  famous 
for  their  quiet  running,  and  this  reputation  will  be  up- 
held at  the  increased  speed. 

Capacities  of  condensers  and  auxiliaries  had  to  be 
increased  in  accordance  with  the  new  power,  and  each 
condenser  now  has  a  cooling  surface  of  11,302.19 
square  feet.  To  prevent  corrosion,  condenser  tubes  of 
cupro-nickel  alloy  are  used;  and  in  addition  to  this 
the  velocity  of  the  cooling  water  has  been  held  to  limits 
of  from  2  to  2.7  feet  per  second.  The  water  passes 
through  the  tubes  once  so  that  the  rise  of  temperature 
is  only  about  10  degrees  Centigrade,  and  a  high  vacuum 
is  attained. 

On  the  steamship  Hamburg,  the  entire  machinery 
gave  complete  satisfaction  during  the  voyage,  but  in 
order  to  avoid  overstrain  of  the  boilers,  turbines,  or 
auxiliaries  all  have  been  run  at  somewhat  below 
normal  power. 

The  oil  bunkers  have  been  increased  so  that,  as 
formerly,  the  ship  can  take  fuel  oil  in  New  York  for 
the  round  voyage.  The  capacity  of  the  bunkers  is  about 
4400  tons.  The  total  cargo  carrying  capacity  of  the 
Hamburg  is  13,850  tons,  and  the  cargo  space  is  14,649 
cubic  yards. 

The  Hamburg,  of  21,000  gross  register  tons,  602  feet 


long,  79  feet  wide,  started  her  maiden  voyage  from 
Hamburg  on  April  9,  1926.  The  ship  was  withdrawn 
from  service  in  August  1929  and  returned  to  the  ship- 
yards of  Blohm  and  Voss,  Hamburg,  where,  in  addition 
to  the  changes  in  the  engine  rooms,  the  following  im- 
provements were  made  in  the  passenger  accommoda- 
tions: 

First  Class:  The  smoking  room  formerly  located  aft 
on  A  deck,  has  been  transferred  to  forward  part  of  the 
same  deck.  A  balconied  social  hall  extending  through 
two  decks  and  adjoining  the  verandah  cafe  has  taken 
the  place  of  the  smoking  room;  a  new  grill  room  and 
two  smaller  dining  rooms  have  been  installed  above  the 
verandah  and  in  the  galleries  of  the  new  social  hall; 
the  former  grill  room  has  been  transformed  into  a 
ladies  salon;  the  main  dining  room  has  been  renovated 
and  considerably  enlarged.  The  ship  has  been  provided 
with  a  special  sports  deck  similar  to  that  on  the  steam- 
ship New  York  which  met  with  such  universal  acclaim. 

The  Second  Class  accommodations  have  been  re- 
tained on  the  steamship  Hamburg  in  their  former 
shape  and  extent.  Those  of  the  Tourist  Third  Class 
however,  have  been  greatly  enlarged. 

In  regard  to  the  Hamburg's  outward  appearance, 
even  those  but  slightly  familiar  with  the  steamer  will 
at  once  notice  the  new  squatty  oval  stacks  which  have 
replaced  the  round  and  higher  funnels  formerly  car- 
ried. 


By  R.  C.  W.  Courtney 


AMONG  the  principal  characteristics  of  the  famous 
Blue  Funnel  Lines  of  Alfred  Holt  &  Co.,  have 
been  the  high  speed  and  up-to-date  cargo  handling 
appliances  together  with  the  most  modern  forms  of 
propelling  machinery.  Many  of  the  vessels  which  the 
company  has  built  during  the  past  six  years  have  been 
equipped  with  internal  combustion  engines  and  the  new 
supercharged  diesel  craft  now  being  commissioned 
rank  amongst  the  fastest  cargo  liners  in  the  world. 

The  Agamemnon,  first  of  this  series,  was  completed 
during  the  latter  part  of  1929;  and  the  second,  the  Me- 
nestheus,  was  recently  handed  over.  Others  are  now 
under  construction  and  should  be  delivered  during  the 
present  year.  The  length  between  perpendiculars  is 
453  feet  6  inches,  with  a  breadth  of  59  feet  and  a 
depth  of  35  feet  3  inches,  the  loaded  displacement  being 

15.000  tons,  and  the  registered  tonnage  about  8000 
gross.  There  are  six  large  holds  specially  arranged 
for  the  carriage  of  bulky  cargoes  such  as  machinery; 
and  the  handling  gear  includes  28  derricks  lifting  from 
2  to  50  tons,  operated  by  24  electric  winches. 

The  main  engines  are  Burmeister  and  Wain  4-cycle, 
single-acting  diesels  of  the  airless  injection  type  having 
8  cylinders  with  a  bore  of  29.1  inches  and  a  stroke  of 

59.1  inches  and  fitted  with  supercharge  on  the  Rateau 
system.  Each  engine  develops  8300  shaft  horsepower 
at  105  revolutions  per  minute,  with  the  induction  air 
at  atmospheric  pressure;  but  with  the  superchargers  in 
operation  the  power  of  each  engine  is  increased  to  4800 
brake  horsepower  at  110  revolutions  per  minute;  and  a 
service  speed  of  17  knots  is  attainable.  The  super- 
charging apparatus  is  located  on  a  flat  in  each  wing 
of  the  engine  room  and  consists  of  an  impulse  turbine 
driven  from  the  exhaust  gases  of  the  main  engine  and 
itself  driving  the  supercharging  blowers. 


In  addition  to  the  Agamemnon  and  her  sisters,  Alfred 
Holt  &  Co.  have  several  other  motor  vessels  of  slightly 
smaller  dimensions  under  construction  which  are  of 
particular  interest  as  the  propelling  machinery  has 
been  designed  by  their  own  engineers  and  will  probably 
set  the  standard  for  future  developments.  The  first 
two  of  this  class,  the  Maron  and  Clytoneus,  have  al- 
ready been  launched,  and  two  others  are  now  on  the 
stocks.  The  waterline  length  is  426  feet  6  inches,  with 
a  breadth  of  56  feet  and  a  depth  of  31  feet  9  inches,  the 
gross  tonnage  being  6400.  The  hull  is  constructed  to 
the  owner's  own  standards  of  special  high  elastic  limit 
steel  which  enables  a  considerable  increase  to  be  ob- 
tained in  the  deadweight  carrying  capacity.  The  power 
plant  consists  of  two  sets  of  6-cylinder,  4-stroke,  single- 
acting  diesels  with  supercharging  on  the  Buchi  system. 
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First  California  Combined  Harvester  Came 

California  Combines  are  being  Shipped  all 

By  F.  Hal  Higgins 


THE  California  '49-ers  wrcte 
history  in  golden  colors  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  and  many  of  these 
pioneers  left  progeny  who  set  a 
pace  for  the  world  to  follow.  One 
such,  the  Moore-Hascall  combined 
harvester,  was  started  for  Califor- 
nia from  its  Michigan  home  after 
the  1849  harvest,  coming  by  Great 
Lakes  steamer  and  canal  boat  to 
New  York,  and  thence  by  clipper 
ship  round  the  Horn  to  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1850. 

Like  many  an  ambitious  young- 
ster who  came  West  to  seek  his 
fortune,  the  newcomer  had  a  hard 
time  to  make  the  grade.  Michigan 
records  show  that  this  big  machine, 
requiring  16  horses  and  8  men  to 
operate,  was  so  heavily  plastered 
with  freight  bills  on  delivery  at 
San  Francisco  that  its  young  own- 
ers, Kidwell  Moore  and  George  Le- 
land,  could  not  raise  the  price  for 
some  time  and  the  machine  came 
near  being  sold  for  freight  charges. 


However,  the  amount  was  raised 
somehow,  the  machine  was  ferried 
across  the  Bay  and  set  up  near 
Mission  San  Jose  in  time  to  go  to 
work  on  the  wheat  harvest  of  1854. 

That  harvest  of  1854  was  a  color- 
ful scene,  according  to  historians. 
The  old  mission  dating  back  into 
the  eighteenth  century,  was  in  the 
path  of  north  and  south  bound  tra- 
vel up  and  down  the  coast  of  Cali- 
fornia. Indians,  bandits,  hunters, 
padres,  gold  seekers,  traders,  gam- 
blers, dons — all  traveled  past  the 
Mission,  pausing  for  the  night  or 
at  least  for  a  meal  or  supplies. 

On  the  farms  of  Horner  Brothers, 
Senator  Beard,  and  Dr.  Brifogle, 
some  600  acres  of  wheat  were  cut 
that  year,  the  scene  inspiring  Col- 
onel Warren  of  "California  Farm- 
er" to  write: 

"Truly  can  it  be  said,  we  live  in 
a  'great  age.'  It  will  appear  almost 
incredible  when  we  say  to  our  read- 
ers that  there  is  a  Harvesting  Ma- 


Trainload  of  Caterpillar  combines  being  loaded  aboard  ship  for  the  Orient  at  an  Oakland, 
California,   wharf. 


the  Horn. 

over  the  World 


chine,  now  at  work  in  the  Valley  of 
San  Jose,  that  will  harvest  twenty 
acres  per  day,  and  yet  such  is  the 
fact.  We  saw  it  moving  on  its  pon- 
derous wheels  like  the  great  'Car 
of  Juggernaut,'  and  heads  were 
bowing  down  before  it  as  numer- 
ously, and  were  crushed  as  effec- 
tually, also — for  this  machine  not 
only  harvests  the  grain  but 
threshes,  cleans,  winnows,  and  bags 
it,  performing  all  the  work  at  the 
same  time. 

A  team  of  twenty  horses  takes 
this  mighty  wholesale  harvester 
steadily  through  the  field  —  the 
knives  take  off  every  head  clean 
and  carry  them  over  a  cloth  drum 
into  the  thresher,  this  in  turn  tak- 
ing them  into  the  separator  and 
fan  mill,  and  from  thence  up  a  hop- 
per into  the  bags,  these  are  filled, 
sewed  up,  and  rolled  gently  off  into 
the  field  behind  the  machine.  At 
the  close  of  the  day's  work,  the 
harvester  looks  back  and  sees 
twenty  acres  of  headless  straw, 
while  the  decapitated  grain  lays 
over  the  broad  field  in  well-filled 
bags,  resembling  hundreds  of  large 
sheep." 

The  progeny  of  this  machine, 
geared  up  to  modern  speed  and 
propelled  by  modern  power,  are 
now  being  distributed  to  the  farms 
of  the  world  from  California  fac- 
tories. 

Recently,  two  ship  loads  of  com- 
bined harvesters  from  the  "Cater- 
pillar" Tractor  factory,  San  Lean- 
dro,  California,  were  shipped  to 
Russia  where  the  Russians  are^ 
staking  everything  on  these  Cali- 
fornia machines  to  put  over  their 
much-talked-of  5-year  program  that 
is  aimed  to  set  Russia  on  her  feet 
in  the  modern  world.  Some  650  of 
these  big  20-foot  cut  machines  were 
sent  in  these  two  shipments.  These 
machines  will  be  worked  in  tandem 
behind  "Caterpillar"  Sixty  tractors 
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in  thf   I'.i.'iii  hai-\'-st  t^  cut  a  40-foot 
swath  of  wheat. 

Little  does  the  average  person 
realize  the  tremendous  place  occu- 
pied in  modern  life  by  the  marine 
carriers  in  the  transportation  of 
methods  as  well  as  equipment.  Here 
are   cargoes   of  machines  that   are 


changing  world  conditions — shifting 
populations  from  rural  to  town  and 
city  life — lifting  the  burdens  from 
backs  that  have  been  bent  by  tradi- 
tional hand  work  of  centuries.  The 
wealth  such  a  cargo  may  create  in 
the  lifetime  of  the  machine  while 
changing     the     habits,     lives     and 


California   caterpillar   tractors  and  combines 

at  work  on   the  grain   fields  of  the  Russian 

Caucasus. 


thoughts  of  whole  nations  is  al- 
most incalculable.  Modern  marine 
transportation  carries  these  possi- 
bilities over  the  ocean  with  the 
same  facility  and  economy  that 
overland  transportation  moves  them 
from  one  county  to  another  on 
shore. 


An  Analysis  of  tlie  Relation  of  American  Shipbuilding  to  American  Foreign  Trade 


THERE  are  two  distinct  classes 
of  water-borne  trade — domes- 
tic and  foreign. 

Our  domestic  water-borne  trade 
is  a  protected  trade;  that  is,  the 
transportation  of  goods  between 
ports  in  continental  United  States 
or  from  ports  in  the  states  to  and 
from  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico,  which 
must,  in  compliance  with  our  navi- 
gation laws,  be  carried  in  Ameri- 
can-owned vessels  built  in  Ameri- 
can shipyards. 

Our  foreign  trade,  however,  is 
unprotected  and  open  to  the  com- 
petition of  the  world.  In  consider- 
ing this  trade  it  is  usual  to  distin- 
guish between  what  is  known  as 
our  nearby  foreign  trade  and  our 
trans-oceanic  trade.  The  former 
trade   comprises   trade  with   Cana- 

*Abstract  of  an  address  delivered  by  H.  G. 
Smith,  president  National  Council  of  Am- 
erican Shipbuilders,  before  the  New  York 
Board  of  Trade,  Inc.,  March  12,   1930. 


da,  Mexico,  Central  America,  the 
West  Indies  and  ports  on  the 
North  Coast  of  South  America, 
whereas  the  latter  is  with  other 
ports  in  South  America  and  other 
foreign  countries.  There  is  also  a 
distinction  between  direct  foreign 
trade  and  our  indirect  foreign 
trade.  The  term  direct  trade  is  used 
when  goods  between  two  nations 
are  carried  in  vessels  of  either  one 
or  the  other,  while  the  indirect 
trade  is  between  two  nations  when 
the  goods  are  carried  by  vessels  of 
a  third  nation.  The  following  stat- 
istics on  foreign  trade  are  inter- 
esting. 

1.  The  foreign  trade  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  constitutes  about  25  per 
cent,  to  30  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
foreign  trade  of  the  world  and  for 
1929  amounted  to  about  $10,000,- 
000,000,  of  which  approximately  75 
per  cent,  was  water-borne. 


2.  In  1929  about  31  per  cent,  of 
our  water-borne  foreign  trade  was 
carried  in  vessels  registered  under 
the  United  States  flag. 

3.  About  one-half  of  the  Ameri- 
can foreign  water-borne  trade  is 
carried  by  foreign  vessels  operat- 
ing in  the  indirect  trades. 

4.  In  1928  American  vessels  car- 
ried about  26  V .2  per  cent,  of  our 
water-borne  passenger  traffic  to 
and  from  foreign  countries. 

5.  At  the  present  time  about  40 
per  cent,  of  the  water-borne  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  States  passes 
through  the  Port  of  New  York. 

Due  to  our  experience  in  the 
World  War  there  has  developed  a 
very  pronounced  national  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  carrying  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  our  foreign  trade 
in  vessels  built,  owned  and  operat- 
ed by  American  citizens.  This  ex- 
perience, not  only  during  the  World 

(Continued  on  Page  21,  Blue  Section) 
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A  Ten  Million  Dollar  Program  of  Expansion  on  the  British  Columbia  Coast 

By  Chas.  F.  A.  Mann 


THE  three  fast,  geared-turbine-  Yarrow  water-tube  boilers,  the  lat- 
driren  coastwise  liners  now  est  5  drum  type,  having  a  working 
building  at  Cammel-Laird  &  pressure  of  350  pounds  per  square 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Birkenhead,  England,  for  inch.  The  steam  is  superheated 
the' British  Columbia  coastwise  ser-  about  170  degrees  Fahrenheit,  mak- 
vices  of  the  Canadian  National  ing  the  total  temperature  about 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  present  some  in-  650  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The  boilers 
teresting  features  that  are  new  to  are  oil  fired  on  the  Wallsend  How- 
Pacific  marine  engineering  prac-  den  system  of  forced  draught,  three 
tice.  These  three  vessels,  each  of  duplex  oil  burning  plants  being 
which  will  cost  $2,300,000,  have  been  provided.  Triple  flow  air  heaters 
launched  and  are  named  Prince  are  fitted  in  the  smoke  boxes 
David,  Prince  Henry,  and  Prince  through  which  six  double  inlet  high 
Robert.  These  will  all  be  in  service  efficiency  Howden  forced  draught 
early  this  summer,  two  on  the  Van-  fans  supply  the  air  to  the  burners. 
couver-Victoria-Seattle  triangle  and  One  fan  supplies  each  individual 
the  other  on   the  Vancouver-Skag-  boiler. 

way  route.  Two  cylindrical  boilers  generate 

The  Prince  Henry  will  inaugurate  steam    at   200    pounds    per    square 

a  seven-day  round-trip  service  on  the  inch  pressure  for  the  low  pressure 

Alaska  run,  lowering  by  three  days  auxiliaries,   such   as   oil   fuel    unit, 

the  time  of  any  vessel  now  on  that  forced  draught  fan  engines,  forced 

service;  while  the  Prince  David  and  lubrication   pumps,    oil    fuel    plant. 

Prince  Robert  will  run  on  a  sched-  galley,    and    ship's    steam    heating, 

ule  calling  for  a  2  P.M.  and  1  A.M.  They  also  supply  the  make-up  feed 

daily  departure  from  both  Seattle  for     the    water-tube     boilers,     the 

and  Vancouver,  making  the  day  run  steam  first  entering  the  tui-bines  at 

between  those  ports  and  Victoria  in  a  suitable  stage  before  being  con- 

31/2  hours.  densed     in     the     main     condenser. 

The  principal   characteristics  of  These  boilers  are  also  oil-fired  with 

these  vessels  are:  forced  draught.   One  fan  with  two 

Length   overall   384'6"  engines  supplies  the  necessary  air 

Beam,   molded  .''''Z'^ZZ'''Z..5T0''  ^°^  combustion. 
Draft  16'6"  Two  Weir  regenerative  main  con- 
Gross  tonnage  5,900  densers  take  care  of  the  total  con- 
Shaft  horsepower  17,000  densate  from  the  turbines,  each  con- 
Propellers    2  denser  being  circulated   by   a  tur- 

Maximum  speed,  knots  24  bine  driven  circulating  pump.  The 

Passenger  capacity:  condensate  is  drawn  from  the  main 
Night,  first  class  334  condensers  by  two  motor-driven  ex- 
Night,  third  class 70  traction    pumps    which     discharge 

Day,  deck  1,500  through     ejector     condensers     and 

Automobile  capacity  30  drain    coolers    to    the   feed    pumps. 

Freight  capacity,  cubic  feet..45,000  Turbine-driven  main  feed  pumps 
The  propelling  machinery  con-  draw  from  the  circuit  and  dis- 
sists  of  two  sets  of  Parsons  single  charge  through  primary  and  sec- 
reduction  geared,  impulse  reaction  ondary  feed  heaters  to  the  water- 
turbines  of  the  latest  improved  tube  boilers,  the  final  feed  water 
type.  Each  set  consists  of  one  high  temperature  being  300  degrees 
pressure,  one  intermediate,  and  one  Fahrenheit.  The  whole  of  the  feed 
low  pressure  ahead  turbine  geared  system  is  on  a  closed  feed  circuit, 
to  the  main  shaft  through  double  Weir  feed  water  regulators  are  fit- 
helical  pinions  and  gearwheel.  ted  at  the  water-tube  boilers  for 
Astern  turbines  are  incorporated  in  regulating  the  water  level,  and 
the  intermediate  and  low  pressure  these  are  automatic  in  action.  Dis- 
casings  and  develop  about  65  per  tant  reading  water  gauges  as  well 
cent,  of  the  total  ahead  power.  The  as  ordinary  are  fitted  for  ascertain- 
turbine  revolutions  at  full  power  ing  the  water  level  in  the  boilers. 
are  2500  per  minute.  Low  water  level  controls  are  also 
Steam  for  main  machinery  and  fitted;  these  operate  in  conjunction 
its  auxiliaries  is  generated  by  six  with  the  oil  fuel  pressure  system. 


the  oil  supply  being  automatically 
cut  off  when  the  water  reaches  this 
predetermined  low  level  in  the 
boilers. 

Steam  to  the  main  machinery  is 
controlled  by  speed  governors,  one 
on  each  turbine  shaft.  These  gover- 
nors also  operate  in  conjunction 
with  the  forced  lubrication  supply 
and  the  system  is  automatically 
shut  off  in  the  event  of  a  failure  of 
the  supply  of  lubricating  oil.  Spe- 
cial provision  is  also  made  in  these 
governors  so  that  the  steam  will  be 
shut  off  should  the  thrust  pads  fail, 
thus  preventing  the  stripping  of  the 
blading  in  the  turbine. 

Auxiliary  Machinery 

All  the  auxiliaries  in  the  machin- 
ery spaces  except  those  already 
mentioned  are  motor  driyen.  Three 
175-kilowatt  turbine-driven  electric 
generating  sets  by  Sunderland 
Forge,  Belliss  &  Morcom  supply  the 
total  electrical  equipment  through- 
out the  vessel,  one  set  being  pro- 
vided as  a  stand-by.  One  Gardner 
18-kilowatt  gasoline  engine  driven 
generating  set  is  also  provided  for 
emergency  lighting,  etc.  A  com- 
plete electric  driven  carbon  dioxide 
refrigerating  plant  by  J.  &  E.  Hall 
is  installed  for  dealing  with  the 
provision  rooms  of  the  vessel  also 
the  refrigerated  cargo  spaces. 

Elaborate  plans  for  docking  these 
three  new  ships  include  extensive 
additions  to  piers  at  Vancouver  and 
Victoria,  amounting  to  almost  new 
piers,  and  remodeling  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  Dock  at  the  foot  of 
Madison  Street,  Seattle,  owned  by 
the  Canadian  National  Railway 
Company  but  leased  for  many  years 
to  local  short-run  Puget  Sound 
steamers. 

In  Vancouver,  an  old  pier  at  the 
foot  of  Main  Street  is  being  rebuilt 
and  enlarged  at  a  cost  of  one  mil- 
lion dollars.  This  pier  will  be  1000 
feet  long,  220  feet  wide,  and  will 
support  two  transit  sheds.  An  over- 
head viaduct  will  lead  from  the  up- 
per level  of  the  pier  to  the  foot  of 
Main  Street,  across  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Tracks,  and  two  covered 
runways  will  be  built  along  the 
outer  roof  of  each  transit  shed  for 
passengers.  The  pier  is  being  con- 
structed of  heavy  creosoted  piling 
with  frame  and  truss  work  of  wood. 
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Baggage  rooms,  stores,  warfinger's 
offices  will  be  located  on  the 
ground  floor  of  the  transit  shed 
near  the  entrance,  with  office 
space,  waiting  rooms,  and  customs 
office  on  the  upper  level.  Freight 
will  be  handled  by  four  Barlow- 
Colby  marine  elevators  of  21^  and 
10  tons  capacity  at  25  and  100  feet 
per  minute,  respectively.  Trackage 
from  the  False  Creek  yards  of  the 
Canadian  National  Kailway  is  pro- 
vided. 

In  Victoria,  the  two  piers  on  the 
Northeast  side  of  the  Inner  Harbor, 
now  operated  by  Evans,  Coleman  & 
Evans,  will  be  rebuilt  with  an  over- 
head, enclosed  passage  leading  to 
Government  Street.  These  piers  will 
be  changed  so  that  the  'landing 
faces  will  be  parallel  with  the  Can- 
adian   Pacific    Steamship   piers   on 


the  opposite  side  of  the  harbor,  so 
that  ships  may  enter  and  back  out 
into  the  turning  basin  in  minimum 
time.  Cost  of  this  rebuilding  is 
placed  at  $200,000. 

The  north  side  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Dock,  Seattle,  will  be  used 
exclusively  by  the  new  ships;  and 
offices  have  been  opened  there  and 
provision  made  for  the  landing  ele- 
vator to  be  shifted  from  the  south 
side  of  the  dock  to  about  the  center 
of  the  north  side.  Overhead  pas- 
sageways connect  the  upper  level 
of  this  pier  with  the  Marion  Street 
elevated  sidewalk,  which  also  con- 
nects with  the  Coleman  Dock,  mak- 
ing these  two  piers  the  largest  and 
busiest  ferry  and  coastwise  piers 
on  Puget  Sound,  with  over  225  sail- 
ings  per   day   from  the  two   piers. 
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The  entire  fleet  of  the  Kitsap 
County  Transportation  Company 
uses  the  outer  and  south  end  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Dock.  Grand  Trunk 
Dock  is  conceded  to  be  the  most 
strategically  located  pier  in  Seattle, 
and  one  of  the  best,  being  in  the 
heart  of  town  and  on  the  edge  of 
the  financial  and  shipping  center. 

Commander  A.  S.  M.  Nicholls, 
Royal  Naval  Reserve,  has  arrived 
fi'om  London  to  take  charge  of  the 
Canadian  National  fleet,  as  marine 
superintendent,  with  headquarters 
in  Vancouver.  Commander  Nicholls 
is  a  fellow  of  the  exclusive  Honor- 
able Company  of  Master  Mariners. 
He  has  not  been  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  since  1898,  when  he  came  to 
San  Diego  on  the  Clan  Galbraith, 
as  a  member  of  the  crew. 


FAIRFIELD  Shipbuilding  and 
Engineering  Co.  Ltd.,  Govan, 
Glasgow,  have  under  construc- 
tion two  vessels  for  the  British 
Columbia  coast  service  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway. 

The  principal  particulars  of  these 
vessels  are: 

Ltngth  over-all  365  ft. 

Length  between 

perpendiculars   351  " 

Breadth  molded  52  " 

Depth  molded  to  main  deck 19  " 

Load  draft  (mean)   16  " 

Speed  on  service,  knots 16y2 

Gross  tonnage  5000 

Net  tonnage 2780 

Passenger  capacity: 

First  class  405 

Second  class  26 

Officers  and  crew  102 

The  vessels  were  constructed  un- 
der special  survey  to  Class  100  A.l. 
Lloyd's,  and  fulfill  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  Canadian  and  Ameri- 
can laws  and  regulations  for  ves- 
sels of  their  class. 

There  are  five  decks,  orlop,  main, 
upper,  promenade,  and  boat,  also  a 
canvas  covered  wood  deck  over 
houses  on  the  boat  deck.  The  orlop 
deck  is  of  steel  from  peak  to  peak 
with  the  exception  of  the  machin- 
ery spaces,  while  the  main,  upper, 
and  promenade  decks  are  continu- 
ous complete  steel  decks,  the  boat 
deck  being  a  completely  covered 
wood  deck  with  the  necessary  steel 
tie  plates.  The  hulls  are  subdivided 
by  nine  bulkheads  into  10  water- 
tight compartments,  the  fore  peak 


bulkhead  being  carried  to  the  upper 
deck  and  the  remainder  to  the  main 
and  orlop  decks.  Water-tight  doors, 
operated  by  hand  gearing  from  the 
decks  over,  provide  access  through 
these  bulkheads  where  intercom- 
munication between  adjacent  com- 
partments is  necessary. 

The  vessels  in  appearance  are 
typical  of  the  coastal  passenger 
class,  having  straight  stem,  cruiser 
stern,  two  pole  masts  rigged  as 
fore  and  aft  schooners,  and  three 
funnels.  The  navigating  bridge 
with  pilot  house  and  chart  room  is 
situated  at  the  fore  end  of  the  deck 
over  the  houses  on  the  boat  deck. 
A  refrigerated  storage  space  is 
fitted  up  aft  in  the  orlop  tween 
decks;  and  ship's  refrigerated  pro- 
vision chambers  are  situated  on  the 
main  tween  decks  amidships.  Re- 
frigeration for  cold  storage  cham- 
bers is  obtained  by  the  circulation 
of  cooled  brine  by  steam  driven 
carbon  dioxide  apparatus,  situated 
in  the  shaft  tunnel  compartment. 

Propulsion  Machinery 

The  vessels  will  be  propelled  by 
twin  screws  each  driven  by  a  quad- 
ruple expansion  engine  having 
cylinders  16,  23,  23,  and  48  inches 
with  a  stroke  of  33  inches.  The  en- 
gines are  balanced  on  the  Yarrow 
Schlick  and  Tweedy  system  and  are 
designed  to  ensure  smooth  running 
over  the  range  of  working  revolu- 
tions. Steam  for  main  and  auxiliary 
purposes  will  be  generated  in  four 
single-ended  Scotch  boilers  con- 
structed for  a  working  pressure  of 


250  pounds  per  square  inch,  burn- 
ing oil  fuel  under  the  Howden  sys- 
tem of  forced  draught. 

The  electric  power  and  lighting 
is  obtained  from  two  sets  of  direct- 
ly coupled  steam-driven  generators 
situated  in  the  engine  room,  giving 
an  output  of  75  kilowatts  each  at 
110  volts.  Deck  machinery,  consist- 
ing of  windlass,  warping  capstan 
forward  and  aft  of  the  most  modern 
steam-driven  type,  is  installed; 
while  four  electric  boat  winches 
are  fitted  on  the  boat  deck.  There 
are  no  cargo  winches  or  derricks 
fitted  in  the  vessels.  Freight  is 
brought  aboard  through  the  large 
cargo  gangway  doors  situated  on 
the  main  deck  and  conveyed  by 
electrically  controlled  freight  lift 
down  to  holds.  The  major  portion  of 
the  main  tween  decks  is  for  transit 
of  motor  vehicles.  Special  large 
gangway  doors  are  fitted  at  both 
ends  of  this  deck,  and  a  turntable 
for  manoeuvring  the  cars. 

Passenger  Accommodation 

Spacious  and  well  fitted  accom- 
modation is  provided  for  405  first 
class  passengers  in  3-  and  2-berth 
staterooms  on  the  upper,  prome- 
nade, and  boat  decks.  Provision  is 
also  made  on  the  upper  deck  for- 
ward for  the  housing  of  26  second 
class  passengers.  The  total  crew  of 
102  are  comfortably  housed,  the 
officers  on  the  boat  deck  forward, 
the  engineers  on  the  main  deck  aft, 
and  the  stewards  and  others  on  the 
orlop  deck. 


In  the  En 
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By  C.  A.  Seley, 
Consulting  Engineer,  Locomotive  Firebox  Co.,  Chicago* 


THE  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to 
state  the  results  of  tests  made 
on  a  thermo-syphonic  circula- 
tor for  Scotch  marine  boilers,  de- 
signed by  the  writer  and  applied 
to  a  three-furnace,  single-end  boil- 
er, the  principle  being  applicable 
to  any  Scotch  marine  boiler  design. 
The  first  application  and  test  of 
this  type  of  circulator  were  made 
during  November  and  December 
1929  on  one  of  the  four  boilers  of 
the  Ann  Arbor  No.  7  car  ferry  ply- 
ing between  Frankfort,  Michigan, 
and  several  Wisconsin  points.  This 
boiler  is  14  feet  6  inches  diameter 
by  11  feet  length. 

The  circulator  designs  were  made 
without  any  preliminary  examina- 
tions, save  of  the  boiler  drawings 
as  furnished  by  the  builders.  Wood- 
en templets  were  made  of  the  ver- 
tical plates  to  insure  their  fit  be- 

*Abstract  of  paper  read  to  a  conference  of 
the  supervising  inspectors  of  tfie  United 
States  Steamboat  Inspection  Service  at 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  21,  1930,  on 
invitation  of  Supervising  Inspector  General 
Dickerson  N.  Hoover. 


tween  the  chambers.  The  bottom 
extensions  were  completely  assem- 
bled at  the  shop  with  all  pieces 
marked  for  convenient  assembly  in 
the  boiler.  The  installation  took 
about  six  working  hours  each  for 
the  two  circulators,  all  connections 
being  bolted,  no  rivetting  nor  weld- 
ing being  necessary.  A  cutting 
torch  for  trimming  was  used  to  ad- 
vantage. 

Thermo-syphonic  circulation  may 
be  briefly  explained  mathematically 
PS  follows.  A  cubic  foot  of  water 
pt  ti-e  temperature  of  200  pounds 
.=t°am  prpssure.  but  before  vaporiz- 
pt'on.  weighs  about  54  pounds.  As- 
."iiming  that  10  per  cent,  of  the  wa- 
ter content  of  the  circula+ors  is 
pvaporated  hv  heat  tran'^fer  from 
the  combustion  chambers,  the  re- 
maining 9/lOths  of  epch  cubic  foot 
weisrbs  48  6  pounds.  The  remaining 
1/lOth  is  now  in  the  form  of  steam, 
which  at  200  pounds  weighs  0.468 
pound  per  cubic  foot  or  0.0468 
pound  for  1/10  cubic  foot,  making 
a  total  weight  for  each  cubic  foot 
of   mixed   water   and   steam   in    the 


circulators  of  48.6468  pounds.  The 
solid  water  outside  of  the  circula- 
tors, even  with  a  complete  cycle  of 
circulation  at  the  temperatures  as 
shown  by  these  charts  is  54  pounds 
per  cubic  foot;  and  it  is  clear  that 
its  greater  weight  will  displace  the 
mixed  water  and  steam  of  lighter 
weight  throughout  the  cycle  of 
steam  raising  and  later  production 
in  operation  of  the  boiler,  and  in 
lay-overs  under  steam. 

As  all  of  the  water  entering  the 
circulators  comes  from  below,  all  of 
the  boiler  water  is  thus  circulated; 
and  if  we  may  assume  the  evapora- 
tion rate  of  the  combustion  chamber 
heating  surface  at  the  conservative 
rate  of  10  pounds  per  square  foot 
per  hour,  for  that  enclosed  within 
the  circulators,  it  will  circulate 
100,000  pounds  per  hour,  putting 
all  the  water  in  this  boiler  through 
the  circulators  twice  each  hour. 

The  test  apparatus  consisted  of 
a  two-pen  Bristol  recording  ther- 
mometer in  order  to  have  simul- 
taneous records  of  temperatures  as 
affected    by    circulation    and   other 
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This  graph  from 

Bristol   recording 

thermometer  shows 

the  remarkable 

effect  of  a 

thermo-syphonic 

circulator  in   Drc- 

ducing  complete 

circulation  in  the 

water  of  a  Scotch 

marine  boiler. 


conditions.  A  thermometer  bulb  for 
the  upper  water  was  located  in  a 
space  between  combustion  cham- 
bers, about  a  foot  below  the  aver- 
age water  line,  and  for  the  lower 
water  at  about  four  inches  above 
the  inside  bottom  of  the  shell  and 
a  foot  from  the  vertical  center  line. 

The  boiler  had  been  washed  and 
the  combustion  chambers  were 
cleaned  just  prior  to  the  tests. 
Combustion  chambers  fill  up  with 
ashes  and  unburnt  coal,  falling 
over  the  bridge-wall,  and  their 
lower  surfaces  become  ineffective 
in  heat  transfer  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  time.  These  tests  oc- 
curred at  a  clean  period  with  maxi- 
mum heat  transfer.  This  surface 
ran  down  to  about  the  level  of  the 
bottom  thermometer,  and  would 
only  be  effective  when  clean,  and 
then  only  when  in  operation  when 
fires  were  not  checked.  This  and 
the  relatively  small  area  of  this 
heating  surface  would  account  for 
the  length  of  time  it  took  to  affect 
the  bottom  water  temperature  and 
the  loss  during  lay-overs.  It  is  ap- 
parent that  three-furnace  boilers 
have  a  slight  advantage  in  this  re- 
spect over  boilers  with  two  or  four 
furnaces. 

Thenfollowed  cooling  down  of  the 
boiler  and  application  of  the  circu- 
lators. The  first  test  was  from  cold 
water  and  fired-up  at  a  slow  rate, 
with  fires  only  at  outer  ends  of  the 
grates,  as  is  quite  common  practice. 
With  no  fire  at  the  back  ends  of  the 
grates  and  with  hollow  bridge- 
walls,  the  gases  passing  to  the  com- 
bustion chambers  were  low  in  tem- 
perature, so  that  raising  steam  was 
a   slow  process,    as    shown    on   the 


Chart  No.  5  herewith. 

This  chart  shows  the  following 
results.  Steam  was  raised  from  60 
degrees  water  in  8V2  hours,  which 
had  been  somewhat  prolonged  by 
long  lay-over.  Full  circulation 
had  been  likewise  delayed  three 
hours  more,  although  close  to  the 
bottom,  as  fires  were  not  spread, 
and  the  combustion  chambers,  from 
which  the  circulators  gain  their 
heat  transfer  necessary  to  active 
production  of  circulation,  were 
supplied  with  a  minimum  of  heat. 

The  location  of  the  bottom  ther- 
mometer bulb  and  its  action  on  this 
and  following  charts  should  be 
clearly  understood.  It  was  purpose- 
ly located  as  low  as  feasible,  taking 
possible  sludge  conditions  into  con- 
sideration and  getting  bottom  wa- 
ter temperatures.  The  bottom  sheet 
of  the  circulators  were  two  inches 
or  more  above  the  level  of  the  ther- 
mometer bulb;  so  that,  measuring 
from  the  center  of  the  circulator 
opening  down  to  the  uncovered 
bulb,  there  was  a  depth  of  perhaps 
five  or  six  inches  of  water  below 
the  direct  influence  of  the  circula- 
tor to  pick  up  after  full  circulation 
had  been  set  up  to  the  depth  of  the 
circulator.  The  progress  downward 
of  the  general  circulation  could  be 
observed  by  bare  hand  tests  on  the 
unlagged  lower  portion  of  the  back 
head,  and  its  approach  to  the  ther- 
mometer was  known  in  advance. 
Slight  steam  leaks  showing  with 
the  colder  water  dried  up  as  the 
circulation  became  complete,  but  it 
was  not  evidenced  by  the  lower 
thermometer  bulb  as  long  as  the 
colder  water  was  blanketing  it. 

For  the   next  test,   the  fire  was 
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built  at  the  back  ends  of  the 
grates,  using  the  same  amounts  of 
coal  and  draft  as  in  customary  prac- 
tice; and  the  results  are  shown  in 
Chart  No.  6. 

This  resulted  in  raising  steam  of 
120  pounds  pressure,  or  350  de- 
grees, in  four  hours,  as  against 
eight  hours  in  the  previous  test. 
This  was  at  4  A.M.  and  an  hour  and 
thirty-five  minutes  before  arrival 
at  the  terminal,  requiring  the  fires 
to  be  checked  down.  On  arrival,  the 
top  temperature  had  risen  but 
slightly  and  the  boiler  was  cut  in. 

At  this  time  the  bottom  line  had 
made  a  definite  upward  start,  but 
due  to  the  lay-over  and  checking 
of  fires,  fell  back  a  few  degrees. 
The  lay-over  lasted  about  two  and 
one-half  hours,  and  shortly  there- 
after, due  to  resumption  of  opera- 
tion, the  bottom  line  rose  and 
joined  the  top  line,  announcing 
complete  circulation  and  same  ap- 
proximate temperature  at  top  and 
bottom,  which  was  continued  to  the 
end  of  the  test,  ten  hours  later, 
including  a  three  and  one-half  hour 
lay-over  and  balance  in  operation. 

After  study  of  these  charts  it 
was  deemed  desirable  to  get  some 
tests  in  which  to  avoid  the  inter- 
ference of  lay-overs  in  determin- 
ing the  time  elapsed  in  obtaining 
full  circulation;  also  to  shorten  the 
firing-up  period,  comparative  with 
that  for  water-tube  boilers,  inas- 
much as  this  boiler  now  had  a 
demonstrated  complete  cycle  of  cir- 
culation. 

Tests  were  then  resumed  during 
the  second  week  of  December, 
1929;  Chart  No.  7  was  taken  with 
the  boiler  as  left  after  taking 
Chart  No.  6,  two  weeks  before,  the 
boiler  remaining  in  service  mean- 
while. The  weather  was  colder  but 
the  water  was  smooth  and  gave 
fine  lines  on  the  chart,  as  shown 
by  the  first  trip,  prior  to  the  cool- 
ing down  and  filling  with  hot-well 
water  at  145  degrees,  which  lost 
5  degrees  due  to  colder  boiler  room. 
Usual  practice  of  firing  was  used 
as  no  directions  were  given,  except 
to  observe  that  with  the  circulation 
they  now  had  in  this  boiler,  firing 
up  could  now  be  safely  done  in 
three  hours,  basing  this  on  two 
hours  or  less  on  water-tube  boilers, 
but  with  less  water  to  handle. 

Steam  was  raised  and  the  boiler 
cut  in,  exactly  in  that  time.  The 
firing-up  had  been  delayed  until  11 
p.m.,  expecting  to  be  in  operation 
at  the  time  of  cutting-in,  but  a 
snowstorm  made  some  difficulty  in 
finding  the  port,  thus  delaying  the 


lay-over  for  19  minutes  past  the 
time  of  cutting  in.  This  likewise  de- 
layed the  circulation  reaching  the 
bottom  thermometer  bulb,  which 
responded  about  an  hour  after  cut- 
ting in  during  the  lay-over.  Its 
temperature  rose  200  degrees  in 
about  15  minutes,  about  the  same 
rate  as  on  Charts  5  and  6,  and  gave 
fine  combined  lines. 

The  facts  as  set  forth  and  the  sus- 
taining record  of  the  thermometers 
prove  the  fact  of  syphonic  circula- 
tion, as  there  would  be  no  gravity 
circulation  with  water  of  equal 
temperature  and  density  through- 
out its  depth.  Syphonic  circulation 
is    automatic,    positive,    fool-proof, 


working  coincidentally  with  heat 
transfer,  whether  in  firing-up,  op- 
eration, or  lay-over  under  steam. 
Its  means  are  self-contained  within 
the  boiler,  avoiding  the  complica- 
tions, care  and  expense  of  external 
means  to  that  end. 

This  device  should  be  of  great 
value  to  marine  Scotch  boilers,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  writer,  as  it 
would  provide  complete  equaliza- 
tion of  temperature  stresses  in  the 
boiler  structure,  thereby  increasing 
the  useful  life  and  capacity  of  the 
boiler  and  eliminating  steam  leaks 
and  costly  maintenance  and  repair 
bills. 


Some  Economy  Suggestions 

By  W.  F.  Schaphorst. 


Saving  Oil  Drops 

A  large  manufacturer  in  the  east 
has  been  using  the  same  steam  en- 
gine for  the  past  fifteen  years.  The 
engine  is  used  for  driving  a  gener- 
ator which  furnishes  light  to  the 
plant.  It  is  12-inch  bore  by  24- 
inch  stroke  and  operates  on  a  steam 
pressure  of  150  to  160  pounds.  The 
engine  is  equipped  with  a  high- 
grade  force-feed  lubricator  of  one 
quart  capacity. 

The  important  thing  to  the  man 
who  is  interested  in  economy  is  the 
fact  that  for  15  years  this  company 
used  12  drops  of  cylinder  oil  per 
minute  for  oiling  the  engine.  Fin- 
ally, after  an  investigation  into 
other  oils  which  cost  considerably 
more  per  gallon  they  found  that 
they  could  cut  down  to  one  drop  per 
minute  and  they  are  now  doing  so. 
What  is  more,  the  cylinders  show 
better  lubrication. 

This  once  more  affirms  the  oft 
repeated  declaration  that  "ultimate 
cost  is  more  important  than  first 
cost."  Of  course  this  more  expen- 
sive oil  does  not  cost  12  times  as 
much  as  the  cheap  oil  but  it  gives 
12  times  as  much  service  per  gallon 
and  it  gives  better  service  besides. 

It  is  probably  true  that  many  of 
us  are  using  low  priced  products 
which  in  reality  are  very  expensive. 


Don't  decide  forthwith  that  col- 
lapsed vessels  of  this  kind  must  be 
taken  out  and  junked  and  that  they 
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must  be  replaced  by  something  new. 
Very  often  these  tanks  can  be  re- 
stored easily  and  rendered  as  use- 
ful as  ever.  Even  though  the  col- 
lapse has  been  so  great  that  the  top 
of  the  tank  touches  the  bottom, 
don't  be  discouraged. 

To  restore  the  collapse  quickly 
and  effectively  merely  requires  the 
utilization  of  water  pressure  to  re- 
expand  it.  Very  likely  a  single 
stage  centrifugal  pump  will  not 
give  sufficiently  high  pressure  for 
the  purpose,  but  a  multistage  cen- 
trifugal pump  may  do  the  trick. 
But,  better  still,  use  an  ordinary 
steam  or  reciprocating  pump.  Pump 
water  into  the  collapsed  tank  and 
it  will  gradually  assume  its  original 
shape.  If  the  tank  is  riveted  some 
caulking  will  usually  be  necessary. 
Or  if  the  leaks  are  unusually  bad 
they  may  be  welded.  It  will  then  be 
possible  to  once  more  use  the  tank 
just  as  it  was  used  before  the  col- 
lapse. 


Sperry  Gyro  School  Graduates  Thirty-five 


THIRTY-FIVE  cadets  from  the 
New  York  State  nautical  train- 
ing ship  Newport  are  here 
shown  on  the  occasion  of  their 
graduation  from  the  Sperry  Gyro- 
compass School.  Mr.  Morgan,  pres- 
ident of  the  Sperry  Company,  spoke 
to  the  boys,  reminding  them  of  the 
importance  of  conducting  them- 
selves in  foreign  ports  in  a  manner 
that  would  reflect  credit  on  them- 
selves and  their  country.  Captain 
Toomb,  (U.S.N.,  retired)  superin- 
tendent of  the  nautical  school,  re- 


sponded, thanking  the  company  for 
the  instruction  which,  he  said, 
would  be  of  great  value  to  the 
cadets  when  they  went  into  active 
service  in  the  merchant  marine.  In 
the  illustration,  seated  in  the  fore- 
ground, are,  left  to  right,  Mr.  Mor- 
gan, president  Sperry  Gyroscope 
Company,  Inc.;  Captain  Toomb, 
superintendent,  New  York  State 
Merchant  Marine  Academy;  and 
Mr.  Brierly,  instructor  at  the  Com- 
pass School. 


To  Restore  Collapsed  Tanks 

Occasionally  steamship  tanks  or 
other  cylindrical  vessels  collapse. 
They  are  "sucked  in"  owing  to  the 
creation  of  a  vacuum.  A  regulating 
valve  may  have  failed  or  an  opera- 
tor may  have  neglected  to  take  pro- 
per precautions  as  to  heating  or 
manipulating  his  valves. 


.....      ..t*^^^^ 
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Workboats  and  Their  Power  Plants 


Uoited  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries  Building  Staunch  Wooden  Vessel 
with  400-H.orsepower  Union  Diesel 


ACKNOWLEDGED  one  of  the 
finest  patrol  ships  ever  built 
by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Fisheries,  a  splendidly  built  diesel 
engined  craft  was  launched  at  the 
yard  of  the  Ballard  Marine  Railway 
Company  in  Seattle  in  January  and 
christened  Penguin. 

The  Penguin  is  130  feet  long,  26 
feet  6  inches  beam,  17  feet  10  inches 
depth;  and  is  constructed  of  heavy 
fir  framing  with  yellow  cedar  and 
ironbark  planking  to  make  her  a  vir- 
tually rot-proof  job.  Teak,  red  cedar 
and  oak  are  used  throughout  the  in- 
terior. She  is  divided  into  six  water- 
tight compartments  by  five  heavy 
bulkheads.  Arrangement  below 
decks  includes  a  cargo  hold  of  65 
tons  capacity,  ample  stoi'age  space 
for  supplies  on  her  long  trips  and 
for  ammunition,  fuel  tanks,  water 
tanks,  engine  room,  and  a  large 
chain  locker  in  the  forepeak.  Two 
S200-gallon  fuel  tanks  are  placed  in 
the  engine  room,  two  2500  -  gallon 
fuel  tanks  just  aft  of  the  engine 
room,  and  two  2000-gallon  fresh 
water  tanks  forward  of  the  lower 
cargo  hold. 

The  'tween  decks  arrangement 
forward  of  the  engine  room  includes 
a  large  peak  locker,  quai'ters  for 
■eight  in  pipe  berths  in  the  forecas- 


tle, and  the  upper  cargo  hold,  which 
is  fitted  for  native  passengers  or 
may  be  used  for  95  tons,  deadweight, 
of  cargo.  Aft  of  the  engine  room  are 
three  medium  and  one  large  size 
staterooms,  with  showers,  bath,  and 
toilet  facilities. 

The  main  deck  forward  is  entirely 
clear,  except  for  chain  and  cargo 
winches.  A  large  commissioner's 
room,  with  desk,  settee,  double 
berths,  and  private  bath,  is  provided 
in  the  forward  part  of  the  deck 
house,  aft  of  which  are  engineers' 
staterooms,  a  large  galley,  dining 
saloon,  and  crew's  mess.  The  galley 
is  equipped  with  an  ice  box  of  16 
cubic  feet  refrigerated  storage  ca- 
pacity, served  by  a  motor  and  com- 
pressor located  in  the  engine  room 
with  an  ice-making  capacity  of  one- 
half  ton. 

The  upper  deck  carries  the  pilot 
house  and  chart  room,  forward, 
wireless  room,  captain  and  mates' 
quarters,  with  bath  facilities.  Two 
18-foot  lifeboats  are  carried  on  the 
after  part  of  this  deck. 

This  craft,  designed  by  H.  C.  Han- 
son of  Seattle,  is  propelled  by  a  400- 
horsepower,  6-cylinder,  235  revolu- 
tions per  minute.  Union  diesel  en- 


gine manufactured  by  the  Union 
Diesel  Engine  Company,  of  Oakland, 
California.  Two  De  Laval  oil  puri- 
fiers take  care  of  fuel  and  lubricat- 
ing oil.  A  45-horsepower  Western- 
Enterprise  diesel  engine,  driving  a 
30-kilowatt  generator  and  an  aux- 
iliary air  compressor,  furnishes  aux- 
iliary power.  Moran  fire  and  bilge 
pumps  are  fitted.  One  automatic 
pressure  system  salt  water  pump 
and  one  automatic  pressure  system 
fresh  water  pump,  driven  by  small 
motors,  supply  the  ship  with  run- 
ning water.  Anchor  windlass,  deck 
winches,  and  electric  steering  gear 
were  made  by  Cunningham  of  Seat- 
tle. A  125-cell,  225-ampere  Edison 
battery  set  is  installed  in  the  engine 
room.  An  R.C.A.  radio  compass  is 
fitted  in  the  chart  room.  Powerful 
receiving  and  transmitting  wireless 
equipment  supplied  by  the  govern- 
ment enables  the  Penguin  to  keep 
constantly  in  touch  with  her  home 
base.  The  ship  is  heated  throughout 
by  an  Areola  oil  -  fired  steam 
boiler. 

The  Penguin  will  be  used  on  the 
southeastern  Alaska  coast  and  will 
be  one  of  the  finest  ships  in  the 
northern  service  of  the  Fisheries 
Bureau. 
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Inboard  profile  of  United  States  Bureau   of  Fisheries  patrol  ship  Peflguin. 
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Port  and  stErboard 


c)linder  V-type  Winton  diesel,  650  horsepower,  at  TjO 
of  18.500  pounds. 


:ions  a  minute  on  a  weight 


New  16-Cylinder  V-Type  Winton  Diesel 


OOKING  at  the  16-cylinder  V- 
type  Winton  diesel  at  the  recent 
National  Motor  Boat  Show  in 
New  York  City,  one  might  have 
paused  to  ponder  on  the  progress 
made  in  the  diesel  engine  industry 
in  the  pa.st  fifteen  years.  It  is  just 
fifteen  years  ago  that  The  Winton 
Engine  Company  developed  and  pro- 
duced the  first  V-type  diesel  marine 
engines  ever  built.  At  that  time  an 
engine  of  this  type  was  so  far  in 
advance  of  its  time  that  the  trade 
was  not  ready  for  it.  However,  buy- 
ers of  marine  engines  have  gone  a 
long  way,  too,  in  their  demands  in 
the  intervening  years,  and  undoubt- 
edly there  is  a  trend  today  toward 
diesel  engines  of  the  V-type. 

The  Winton  engine  displayed  at 
New  York   is   a   remarkable   power 


plant.  From  the  standpoint  of  ap- 
pearance, advanced  design,  com- 
pactnes.s,  and  general  excellence  in 
performance,  this  engine  stands  out 
in  the  "thoroughbred"  class.  It  is 
an  airless  injection,  fully  enclosed 
unit,  completely  new  in  design, 
with  attached  fuel  pump,  fuel  oil 
service  pump,  water  pump,  and  lub- 
ricating oil  pump. 

Overall  length  of  the  new  engine 
is  16  feet,  4-5  8  inches;  overall 
width  at  top,  5  feet,  3  inches;  over- 
all width  at  bottom,  3  feet;  height, 
5  feet,  101/2  inches;  distance  from 
center  line  of  crankshaft  to  bottom 
of  base,  1  foot,  31/2  inches.  The  en- 
gine has  a  cylinder  bore  of  8 
inches,  stroke  10  inches,  and  de- 
velops 650  horsepower  at  750  revo- 
lutions per  minute;  weight,  18,500 
pounds. 


New  Designs  in  Motorboats 


iHE  first  results  of  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  Hydro  Divi- 
sion of  Ludington  Aircraft, 
Inc.,  of  Philadelphia  are  shown  by 
their  comprehensive  plans  for  1930 
and  by  the  new  line  of  boats  which 
were  on  view  at  the  Motor  Boat 
Show  in  New  York,  January  17  to 
25. 

F.  H.  Hutchinson,  until  recently 
connected  with  the  New  England 
division,  of  Johnson  Motors  Com- 
pany, has  taken  charge  as  general 
sales  manager.  Mr.  Hutchinson,  in 
making  announcement  of  the 
new  plans  said,  "In  reorganizing 
the  Hydro  Division  of  Ludington 
Aircraft,  Inc.,  our  chief  purpose  is 
to  give  to  the  boating  public  a  var- 
ied line  of  small  boats  that  will  sat- 
isfy from  every  possible  angle.  To 


this  end  the  services  of  Jacob  Dun- 
nell,  who  is  well  known  as  the  de- 
signer and  racer  of  many  of  the 
winning  models  during  the  pa.st  few 
seasons,  have  been  retained  as  de- 
signer and  production  manager. 

Sensing  the  need  for  a  new  type 
of  family  boat  which  will  be  safe, 
clean,  quiet  and  reliable  and  still 
retain  the  speed  which  boat  own- 
ers of  today  demand,  Mr.  Dunnell 
has  designed  an  entirely  new  type 
of  boat — the  Ludington  Sportship — 
which  successfully  answers  all 
these  requirements.  The  Sportship 
is  primarily  a  comfortable  family 
boat,  especially  designed  for  an  in- 
board motor  and  to  be  used  for 
short  trips  or  as  a  tender  for  larg- 
er boats. 

Seven   possible  types   of  engines 


were  chosen  for  this  craft  and  each 
was  given  hard  treatment  under 
difficult  running  conditions.  Six 
failed  to  stand  up  under  these  tests 
but  one  —  a  special  model  Gray — 
met  every  requirement  allotted  to 
it.  This  Gray,  a  sturdy  little  4- 
cylinder  inboard  job,  was  chosen  as; 
fitting  power  for  the  Sportship. 

Mr.  Dunnell's  long  experience  in 
designing  both  outboard  and  in- 
board craft  has  produced  this  new 
inboard  boat  which  we  feel  will 
bring  pleasure  to  a  great  many  peo- 
ple. The  Sportship  has  been  de- 
signed and  is  being  manufactured 
to  sell  at  a  price  well  within  the 
reach  of  all  boat  lovers.  The  Sport- 
ship Senior  is  exactly  the  same  pro- 
portioned inboard  boat  built  of  bet- 
ter material  and  is  more  completely 
outfitted  for  those  who  want  all  the 
trimmings. 

In  order  to  meet  the  new  racing 
requirements  of  the  National  Out- 
board Motor  Boat  Association,  the 
Ludington  organization  has  com- 
pletely redesigned  the  famous  1929 
race  winners,  the  Lightning  and 
Flash,  for  "A"  and  for  "D"  and 
"C"  motors  respectively,  and  are 
building  a  third  boat.  The  Rocket, 
for  Class  "B"  and  "C"  motors.  As 
far  as  the  Lightning  and  Flash  are 
concerned,  Mr.  Dunnell  ha.s  rede- 
signed the  winning  features  of  each 
and  has  changed  the  entire  con- 
struction in  order  to  give  the  ut- 
most speed  and  sturdiness  within 
the  specifications  laid  down  by  the 
Association.  Particular  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  side  lines  of 
these  boats  so  as  to  give  maximum 
speed  at  turns  without  danger  of 
upsetting.  The  1930  racers  will 
meet  stiff  competition  from  the  new 
and  improved  Lightning  and  Flash. 
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Pacific  Boatyard  Notes 


Wilson  Bros.  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany, Astoria,  Oregon,  is  completing 
the  first  1930  order  for  Columbia 
River  type  trollers  for  use  along  the 
lower  river.  Two  29  by  14  by  8  foot 
trollers  for  the  account  of  S.  Niemi 
and  John  Kiviti  are  powered  with 
14-horsepower  2-cylinder  Sterling 
heavy  duty  gas  engines.  A  specially 
powered  troller,  30  by  9  by  3  feet,  for 
fast  outside  trolling  for  the  account 
of  Herman  Autia,  Astoria,  powered 
with  a  rebuilt  60  horsepower  Willys- 
Knight  gas  engine  is  also  being  com- 
pleted. The  yard  is  also  building  a 
28  by  8  foot  gill  netter  powered  with 
a  50-horsepower  Gray  motor  for  the 
Tillamook  Bay  Fishing  Company.  In 
January  the  company  finished  work 
on  a  40-foot  boom  boat  for  the  St. 
Helens  Lumber  Company  powered 
with  a  3-cyIinder  Atlas  diesel  en- 
gine. 


Astoria     Shipbuilding     Company, 

Astoria,  operating  one  of  the  largest 
shipbuilding  plants  on  the  Colum- 
bia River,  is  completing  a  fish  pat- 
rol boat  for  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Fisheries  for  use  on  the 
river;  45  by  10.6  by  3  feet  dimen- 
sions and  powered  with  a  6-cylinder 
225-horsepower  Sterling  gas  engine. 
She  will  be  equipped  to  carry  a  crew 
of  eight  and  will  have  a  large  West- 
inghouse  battery  set  aboard  for 
night  lighting  and  operation  of  the 
flood  lights,  supplied  with  current 
from  the  main  engine  generator. 

The  yard  is  reconditioning  the 
river  steamer  Melville  and  install- 
ing a  400-horsepower  Washington  8- 
cylinderdiesel  engine, making  her  one 
of  the  most  powerful  diesel  tugs  on 
the  Columbia.  This  yard  is  also  com- 
pleting two  gill  netters  of  26  by  7.8 
feet  dimensions,  one  powered  with  a 
35-horsepower  Universal  and  one 
powered  with  a  special  50-horsepow- 
er Gray  gas  engine.  The  latter  boat 
will  be  convertible  to  a  cruiser,  a 
feature  just  beginning  to  be  popular 
on  the  river  and  sound  waters, 
where  the  fishing  season  is  com- 
paratively short.  The  yard  has  deve- 
loped this  type  of  convertible  gill 
netter-cruiser  and  built  one  during 
1929  and  plans  to  build  12  for  1930, 
in  addition  to  its  other  construction 
work. 

Portland    Shipbuilding   Company, 

Portland,  is  rebuilding  the  Columbia 
River  steamer  N.  B.  Lang,  damaged 
and  sunk  in  the  ice  jam  in  the  Col- 
umbia in  January,  and  is  installing 
a   350-horsepower   Atlas   diesel   en- 


gine in  the  river  steamer  cruiser, 
owned  by  the  Hosford  Transporta- 
tion Company,  Portland. 

The  yard  is  also  installing  a  350- 
horsepower  Atlas  diesel  in  the  Wil- 
lamette and  Columbia  River  Towing 
Company's  boat  Geo.  W.  Simons; 
and  lengthening  the  stern-wheel  tug 
Skookum  an  additional  30  feet. 

Work  was  started  early  in  March 
on  a  heavily  timbered  pile  driver 
barge  of  78  by  24  by  4  feet  dimen- 
sions for  the  Jacobsen  Construction 
Company,  Portland. 


The    Ivar    Chilman    Yards,    Ho- 

quiam,  started  work  in  March  on  a 
new  timber  carfloat  of  110  by  38  by 
6.4  feet  dimensions  for  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee,  St.  Paul  and  Pacific 
Railway  Company  for  use  on  Grays 
Harbor  connecting  car  terminals. 

A  new  cannery  tender  is  being 
built  for  the  Pacific  Seafoods  Com- 
pany of  the  shallow  draft.  Copper 
River  Flats  type,  similar  to  a  num- 
ber of  the  new  design  built  this  year 
in  Puget  Sound  and  British  Colum- 
bia boat  yards.  She  will  be  70  by  18 
by  14  feet  3  inches  dimensions  and 
powered  with  two  70  horsepower 
Atlas  diesels. 

The  Allman  Hubble  Tug  Company 

of  Grays  Harbor  will  shortly  call  for 
bids  on  the  conversion  of  the  tug 
Tyee  from  steam  to  diesel  power, 
fitting  a  500-horsepower  Atlas  die- 
sel engine  having  eight  cylinders. 
Cunningham  deck  machinery  and  a 
new  battery  set  will  be  fitted,  and 
all  Puget  Sound  and  Grays  Harbor 
yards  will  be  asked  to  bid  on 
this  job. 


Wm.  Cryer  &  Son,  builder  of  work- 
boats  and  stock  pleasure  craft,  Oak- 
land, California,  on  February  28 
launched  a  workboat  for  the  Alaska 
Packers  Association,  the  fortieth 
craft  of  its  type  built  for  this  owner. 
The  new  boat  is  a  cannery  tender, 
of  unusuallystrong  build  for  service 
on  the  shallow  rivers  of  southeast- 
ern Alaska.  She  is  82  by  20  by  6  feet 
and  is  powered  by  two  135-horse- 
power  Atlas-Imper"al  diesel  engines. 
She  has  fuel  capacity  of 4000  gallons 
and  water  capacity  of  3000  gallons, 
with  cruising  radius  of  5000  miles. 
Special  equipment  installed  consists 
of  Delco  electric  light  system.  Ar- 
eola heating  system,  and  radio  ap- 
paratus. 
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keel  for  the  largest  tuna  bait  boat 
to  be  built  on  Puget  Sound.  The  boat 
will  be  125  feet  long,  23  feet  beam, 
powered  with  a  500-horsepower  die- 
sel engine.  She  is  building  for  the 
Northwestern  Tuna  Company  of  Ev- 
erett. 


Los  Angeles  Harbor  Commission- 
ers have  authorized  the  employment 
of  a  naval  architect  to  draw  up  plans 
for  a  new  pilot  boat  to  replace  the 
Catherine  Cryer  to  cost  not  more 
than  $25,000  and  to  be  powered  with 
a  diesel  engine. 


Dan  Martin,  of  the  former  boat 
building  and  repair  firm  of  Supple  & 
Martin  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Linnton, 
Oregon,  has  taken  complete  control 
of  the  yard  and  will  operate  it  under 
the  name  of  The  Martin  Shipyard. 
The  first  contract  to  be  carried  out 
under  the  new  organization  is  the 
construction  of  two  barges  for  the 
Umpqua  Sand  and  Gravel  Co.  100  by 
32  bv  8  ft. 


Western  Boat  Building  Company, 

Tacoma,   Washington,   has   laid  the 


AN  INTERESTING  YACHT 
POWER  PLANT 

THE  new  palatial  yacht  now 
building  for  Templeton  Crock- 
er of  San  Francisco  at  the  yard 
of  Nunes  Bros.,  Sausalito,  is  to  be 
primarily  a  sailing  craft.  She  is 
equipped,  however,  with  a  very  in- 
teresting auxiliary  power  plant  de- 
signed especially  to  allow  free  turn-- 
ing  and  minimized  control  of  the 
propeller  while  sailing. 

The  main  power  plant  consists  of 
two  6-cylinder,  6  by  10,  120-horse- 
power  Hill  diesel  engines,  produc- 
ing full  rated  power  at  800  revolu- 
tions per  minute.  Each  of  these 
engines  is  connected  through  jaw 
clutches  to  a  3-inch  propeller  shaft. 
Each  shaft  has  three  pillow  blocks 
between  the  thrust  bearing  at  the 
after  end  of  the  engine  and  the  tail 
bearing.  These  pillow  blocks  are 
fitted  with  Fafnir  ball  bearings 
which  allow  considerable  flexibil- 
ity without  binding  and  minimize 
friction;  so  that  the  pi'opellers, 
when  disconnected,  will  turn  over 
freely. 

For  electric  lighting  and  auxil- 
iary power,  a  1-cylinder,  10-horse- 
power,  800-revolutions  per  minute 
Hill  diesel  drives,  at  one  end,  a 
compressor  and  at  the  other  a  5- 
kilowatt  Westinghouse  generator. 
For  stand-by  compressor  service 
another  similar  Hill  diesel  is  direct- 
connected  to  a  compressor. 
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United  States  Engineers  Towboat  S 
a  Year's  Operation  wi 


savings  m 


er 


THE  United  States  Ar- 
my Engineers  towboat 
Nauvoo  has  completed 
its  first  season  of  opera- 
tion with  new  boiler 
equipment.  The  results 
show  such  an  improve- 
ment that  they  are  worthy 
of  study  by  engineers  and 
operators.  From  time  to 
time  reports  are  received 
describing  improved  per- 
formance brought  about 
through  the  application  of 
modern  mechanical  equip- 
ment, but  conclusive  fig- 
ures on  a  truly  compara- 
tive basis  and  over  an  appreciable 
operating  period  are  difficult  to 
get.  They  are  of  exceptional  value 
in  showing  the  savings  obtainable 
through  keeping  equipment  up-to- 
date,  and  in  foretelling  the  trend  of 
future  design. 

At  the  end  of  the  1928  season  the 
Nauvoo  was  laid  up  for  the  in- 
stallation of  a  new  boiler.  The  U. 
S.  Engineers  in  charge  of  recondi- 
tioning the  boat  had  made  an  elab- 
orate study  of  available  boilers 
with  particular  reference  to  the 
conditions     existing     on     board. 


United  States  Army  Engineers'  river  towboat  Nauvoo. 


Weight,  headroom,  deck  space,  re- 
liability, and  fuel  consumption  all 
had  to  be  given  relative  considera- 
tion. Fuel  saving  was  important 
since  the  old  boilers  were  of  or- 
dinary type  and  obviously  ineffi- 
cient. 

A  Nelis  water-tube  boiler  was  se- 
lected for  the  Nauvoo  and  its  ar- 
rangement is  such  that  although 
ample  furnace  volume  is  provided 
the  headroom  is  low.  To  provide 
for  ample  steam  capacity  the  boiler 
was  designed  with  minimum  baf- 
fling.    This  makes    the    maximum 
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Longitudinal  section  of  the  Nelis  water-tube  boiler  installed  on  the  Nauvoo. 


amount  of  heating  surface  effec- 
tive but  would  ordinarily  permit 
furnace  gases  to  leave  the  boiler 
at  such  a  high  temperature  as  to 
be  wasteful.  In  the  design  shown, 
however,  this  is  specifically  pro- 
vided for  through  the  installation 
of  an  extended  surface  economizer. 
The  economizer  receives  hot  gases 
leaving  the  boiler  and  transfers  the 
heat  into  the  relatively  cool  feed 
water  on  the  way  to  the  boiler.  In 
this  way  the  stack  temperature  is 
held  low  and  the  overall  efficiency 
of  the  steam  generating  unit  is 
high. 

Another  means  of  increasing  the 
economy  of  the  steamer  over  its 
previous  performance  is  the  use  of 
superheated  steam.  Steam  from 
river  type  boilers  is  ordinarily 
quite  wet  and  the  long  steam  line 
from  the  boiler  to  the  engine  pro- 
vides opportunity  for  the  condensa- 
tion of  additional  moisture.  It  is 
well  known  that  operating  a  long- 
stroke,  slow-moving  engine  on  steam 
containing  a  high  percentage  of 
moisture  will  require  considerably 
more  lubrication  than  when  oper- 
ating on  dry  or  superheated  steam. 
This  is  due  to  the  washing  effect 
of  hot  water,  which  carries  the  oil 
off    of    the    cylinder    walls.      With 
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superheated  steam  the  loss  of  heat 
from  the  long  steam  pipe  is  repre- 
sented by  a  slightly  lower  steam 
temperature  and  is  not  accom- 
panied by  condensation  and  the 
presence  of  water.  Thus,  when  the 
inlet  valve  opens,  steam  in  the  form 
of  a  hot,  dry  gas  enters  the  cylin- 
der, and  there  is  little  tendency  to 
wash  lubricating  oil  from  the  cyl- 
inder walls. 

The  boiler  proper  contains  1410 
square  feet  of  heating  surface;  and 
the  economizer  has  972  square  feet 
of  surface.  Steam  pressure  is  240 
pounds  per  square  inch;  and  the 
superheater  is  good  for  100  degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

Due  to  the  work  of  recondition- 
ing the  steamer,  it  did  not  go  into 
service  until  July  3,  1929.  It  was 
operated  until  December  1,  1929, 
giving  175  days  of  operation  as 
compared  with  213  days  in  1928. 
The  tabular  statement  herewith 
gives  a  comparison  of  the  two  sea- 
sons. 

A  stud.y  of  this  tabular  statement 
will  show  that  in  1929  the  boat 
made  25  per  cent  greater  mileage 
per  day  and  saved  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  fuel  cost  per  mile;  it 
saved   more   than   three-fourths   of 
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The  Nclis  water-tube  boiler  installed  in  the  Nauvoo. 


the  cost  of  lubrication  and  was, 
therefore,  a  vastly  superior  steam- 
er so  far  as  ability  and  earning 
power  are  concerned. 


Days   

Effective  hours  

Tons  coal  per  day 

Miles  towing  

Miles  light  

Total  miles  

Tons  coal  per  mile  

Lubrication  cost  per  day  .. 

Miles  per  day  

Saving  in  coal  per  mile  .... 
Saving  in  lubrication  cost 


1928 

1929 

213 

175 

2013.5 

1812 

5.5 

4.3 

7602 

7386 

1108 

1374 

8710 

8760 

.1345 

.0868 

.52 

.09 

40.8 

50. 

35.5% 

82.5  7o 

panels.  Bits  of  paper  towel  placed 
on  top  of  the  panels  were  some- 
what charred  or  discolored  during 
the  hour's  ignition  but  were  not 
set  on  fire.  The  asbestos  faces  pre- 
vent the  wood  panel  inside  from 
burning  actively,  although  prolong- 
ed intense  heat  carbonized  the 
wood  between  the  asbestos  faces. 

Plymetl  and  asbestos  faced  pan- 
els are  manufactured  by  the  Has- 
kelite  Manufacturing  Corporation, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 


Plymetl  in  Marine  Construction 


HIPBUILDERS  who  have  been 
I  searching  for  a  panel  material 
that  has  great  structural 
strength,  light  weight,  and  good 
finishing  surface  have  found  that 
steel-clad  plywood,  Plymetl,  pos- 
sesses these  qualities  and  is  fire- 
resisting  in  addition. 

This  fire  protection  feature  is 
becoming  more  and  more  impor- 
tant in  marine  construction.  Ship- 
owners are  realizing  that  Plymetl 
partitions  in  staterooms  and  other 
apartments  localize  fire,  and,  in 
conjunction  with  suitable  fire 
alarm  systems,  minimize  the  dan- 
ger of  fire   spreading  before   it  is 


detected   and   extinguished. 

Another  type  of  ship  panel  that 
has  excellent  fire  resistance  is 
composed  of  asbestos  sheets  glued 
to  a  fir  panel.  Fire  tests  made  on 
asbestos  faced  panels  about  a  foot 
square  showed  the  following  in- 
teresting results:  The  panels  were 
supported  horizontally  and  an  8- 
inch  Bunsen  flame  played  against 
each  for  an  hour.  The  hottest  part 
of  the  flame  was  in  contact  with 
the  under  side  of  the  panel.  The 
asbestos  on  the  under  side  was 
bulged  and  charred.  On  the  top 
side  it  was  merely  discolored.  No 
holes    were    burned    through    the 


Trade  Literature 

Busch  Sulzer  Bros.-Diesel  Engine 
Co.,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  has  just  is- 
sued a  fine  new  bulletin  covering 
the  Busch-Sulzer  2-cycle  diesel  en- 
gine. 

The  book  gives  information  on  the 
193  motorships  now  in  service  equip- 
ped with  the  Sulzer  2-cycle  engine, 
and  it  contains  numerous  illustra- 
tions of  the  vessels  and  their  power 
plants,  the  shops  of  the  builders, 
and  detail  designs  of  the  engines 
themselves.  In  addition  the  catalog 
describes  and  illustrates  the  various 
types  of  engines  manufactured  by 
the  Busch-Sulzer  Bros.  Diesel  En- 
gine Company  and  their  application 
to  motorships,  dredges,  barges,  and 
submarines.  As  an  added  service,  the 
compiler  has  included  in  the  book 
statistical  data  on  motor  and  steam 
tonnages. 
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Giant  Collier  to  be  Oil  Tanker 

The  United  Dry  Docks,  Inc.,  Transforming  the  United  States  Collier  Ulysses 
into  Modern  Bulk  Oil  Tanker  for  the  American  Tankers  Corporation 


^HE  workings  of  a  fate 
usually  less  kind  to 
ships,  coupled  with  an 
ever-spreading  demand  for 
the  very  oil  that  once  stole 
away  its  usefulness,  has 
brought  the  naval  collier 
Ulysses  to  the  threshold  of 
a  new  Odyssey.  Resurrect- 
ed from  idleness  forced  up- 
on it  by  the  economic  con- 
flict between  coal  and  pe- 
troleum, the  Ulysses  is  be- 
ing reborn  now  as  an  oil 
tanker.  It  seems  poetic  jus- 
tice that  the  Ulysses,  in  her 
new  calling,  will  be  the 
fastest  and  one  of  the  larg- 
est tankers  in  the  world. 

Purchased  from  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  by  the  Ameri- 
can Tankers  Corporation, 
the  Ul.ysses  now  is  under- 
going her  transformation 
in  the  Staten  Island  Plant 
of  United  Dry  Docks,  Inc., 
of  New  York.  American 
Tankers  Corporation  thus 
gains  an  advantage  in  the 
quest  of  tank  bottoms;  for 
United  Dry  Docks  will 
have  the  collier  converted  and  ready 
for  duty  within  five  months,  as 
against  the  15  or  more  months  re- 
quired for  construction  of  a  new 
tanker.  Plans  of  the  new  construc- 
tion have  been  approved  by  the 
Navy,  which  is  considering  similar 
transformation  of  several  other  col- 
liers. 

More  than  1500  tons  of  new  steel 


View  lor. 


Ulysses. 


will  be  used  on  this  job.  Following 
the  most  modern  tanker  construc- 
tion methods,  two  longitudinal  bulk- 
heads 260  feet  long  and  eight 
thwartship  bulkheads  will  be  instal- 
led, giving  the  vessel  24  tanks  with 
a  total  capacity  of  110,000  barrels. 
Each  tank  will  be  fitted  with  heating 
coils  and  cargo  piping  leading  to 
new  and  fast  pumps  which  will  per- 


The  coIUer  Ulysses  at  one  of  the  outfitting  wharfs  of  the  Staten  Island  plant  of  the 
United  Dry  Docks,  Inc.,  New  York. 


mit  discharge  of  a  full  cargo  in  the 
exceptional  time  of  15  hours. 

When  completed  the  Ulysses  will 
represent  an  outlay  of  about  |1,000,- 
000,  and  in  every  respect  will  be  a 
thoroughly  modern  tanker.  Having  a 
total  deadweight  capacity  in  ex- 
cess of  14,000  tons,  she  will  accom- 
modate cargoes  up  to  about  110,000 
barrels  of  petroleum,  and  thus  will 
be  among  the  largest  tankers  in  the 
world.  In  addition,  she  will  be  en- 
tirely in  a  class  by  herself  from  a 
standpoint  of  speed.  Powered  with 
twin  screw  engines  developing  more 
than  7,000  horsepower,  the  Ulysses 
attains  15  knots,  which,  so  far  as  is 
known,  makes  her  quite  the  fastest 
tanker  in  the  world.  She  will  be  fit- 
ted with  new  propellers  designed  by 
Rear  Admiral  Dyson,  retired.  These 
outstanding  characteristics  contri- 
buted to  the  decision  of  the  Shipping 
Board  to  employ  the  Construction 
Loan  Fund  to  aid  in  the  conversion 
of  the  Ulysses. 

The  United  States,  which  for  some 
years  has  led  the  world  with  its  tan- 
ker fleet,  now  is  about  in  the  bal- 
ance and  faced  with  the  possibility 
of  Great  Britain  forging  into  the 
lead  unless  American  tanker  owner- 
ship increases.  With  the  Navy  about 
100  per  cent,  oil  burning,  and  with 
great  expansion  of  petroleum  con- 
sumption in  commercial  fields,  both 
ashore  and  afloat,  the  need  for  mod- 
ern tankers  is  advancing.  The  Ulys- 
ses is  an  important  addition,  espec- 
ially as  her  great  speed  renders  her 
useful  to  overseas  fleet  activities. 

From  an  exterior  view,  and  indeed 
from  a  detailed  interior  examina- 
tion, it  will  be  impossible  to  detect 
that  the  Ulysses  is  a  converted  tan- 
ker. With  her  propelling  machinery 
located  aft  and  her  navigating 
bridge  forward,  she  conforms  to  the 
conventional  tanker  design.  Her  in- 
terior bulkhead  and  tank  arrange- 
ment is  in  accordance  with  the  most 
modern  practice,  the  division  of 
length  with  two  longitudinal  bulk- 
heads, instead  of  one,  serving  to 
greatly  augment  her  structural 
strength. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Ameri- 
can Tankers  Corporation  expects  to 
duplicate  this  vessel  in  every  essen- 
tial particular  in  the  construction  of 
new   tanker  tonnage   projected   for 
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the  near  future. 

Built  by  the  Navy  in  1915  to  carry 
coal  to  the  Panama  Canal,  the  Ulys- 
ses is  514  feet  long,  65.2  feet  wide, 
and  36.5  feet  deep.  For  several  years 
she  was  tied  up  at  the  Canal,  where 


she  was  purcha.sed  by  the  American 
Tankers  Corporation.  The  conver- 
sion is  in  progress  at  the  Staten  Is- 
land plant.  United  Dry  Dock's  ship- 
building yard.  The  Ulysses  will  be 
ready  for  service  in  June. 


Large  Gear  Unit  for  Cutter  Dredge  Drive 


A  25-ton  double  I'eduction  West- 
inghouse-Nuttall  gear  unit  re- 
cently installed  on  a  hydraulic 
dredge  by  the  Gahagan  Construc- 
tion Company  is  capable  of  develop- 
ing more  than  2,000,000  inch- 
pounds  of  torque  at  the  low  speed 
drive  shaft. 

This  unit  transmits  the  power 
from  a  400-horsepower,  250-500  rev- 
olutions per  minute  motor  to  the 
cutter  through  a  20  to  1  ratio. 

When  in  use,  the  cutter  ladder 
swings  downward  to  an  angle  of 
about  45  degrees,  which  half  sub- 
merges the  gear  units.  To  operate 
under  these  conditions  and  also  en- 
dure severe  service,  necessitated 
some  especially  unique  design  fea- 
tures, one  of  which  was  obtaining 


waterproof  construction. 

For  the  first  reduction  two  sets 
of  helical  gears,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  low  speed  pinion,  were  em- 
ployed. The  slow  speed  gears  are 
wide  faced  spur  type.  The  high 
speed  shaft  carrying  the  two  high 
speed  pinions,  is  mounted  directly 
above  the  intermediate  shaft.  All 
gears  are  heat-treated  to  give  added 
strength  and  resistance  to  wear. 
Shafts  are  of  alloy  steel  and  run  on 
roller  bearings. 

Forced  feed  is  used  to  lubricate 
the  high  speed  pinions  and  bear- 
ings, a  pump  driven  by  a  gear  on 
the  intermediate  shaft  maintaining 
circulation  through  a  piping  sys- 
tem. Other  bearings  and  gears  are 
oiled  by  a  splash  system. 


Large  Coupling  for  Dredge  Pump  Drive 


THE  maximum  instantaneous 
torque  of  a  diesel  engine  may 
be  several  times  the  average 
torque.  In  order  to  cushion  these 
peak  torques  and  to  prevent  dam- 
age to  the  machinery  because  of  vi- 
bration or  of  the  possibility  of  a 
critical  speed  of  the  drive  being 
close  to  the  operating  speed,  it  is 
customary  to  install  flexible  coup- 
lings  between    diesel    engines    and 


their   driven   apparatus. 

The  diesel  engine  drive  of  a 
dredge  suction  pump  required  what 
is  believed  to  be  the  largest  flexible 
spring  coupling  of  its  type  ever 
built,  the  outside  diameter  being 
59  inches  and  the  weight  4-V2  tons. 
The  coupling  was  installed  on  the 
Standard  Dredging  Company's 
dredge  New  York.  The  springs, 
which  are  of  the  helical  type  so  that 


the  deflection  and  stress  could  be 
predetermined  accurately,  are  plac- 
ed in  two  rows,  one  in  the  driving 
half  and  one  in  the  driven  half, 
and  a  floating  rim  is  used  to  trans- 
mit the  load  from  one  row  of 
springs  to  the  other.  Another  fea- 
ture is  the  supporting  of  one-half 
of  the  coupling  in  the  other  so  that 
excessive  misalignment  could  not 
develop. 


Texas  Oil  Company 
Builds  Rivetless 


ARIVETLESS  cargo  vessel,  a 
2500-barrel  oil  tank  barge, 
has  just  been  completed  in  the 
shipbuildings  yards  of  the  Charles- 
ton Dry  Dock  and  Machine  Com- 
pany, Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
for  the  Texas  Oil  Company. 

The  vessel  was  constructed  en- 
tirely by  the  arc-welding  method 
and  has  not  a  rivet,  bolt,  or  struc- 
tural angle  anywhere  in  its  struc- 
ture. The  arc-welding  was  done  un- 
der a  new  system  of  dove-tailed, 
lock-notched  plates  developed  by 
Richard  F.  Smith,  a  young  ship  de- 
signer and  inventor.  One  acetylene 
cutting  torch  and  one  General  Elec- 
tric arc  welding  machine  were  em- 
ployed. Only  nine  workmen  were 
required,  and  8000  pounds  of  weld- 
ing wire  were  used  as  compared  to 
85,000  pounds  of  rivets  which 
would  have  been  necessary  had  the 
construction  been  by  the  riveting 
method. 

The  preliminary  estimate  of  Mr. 
Smith  was  that  a  saving  of  20  per 
cent,  in  weight  and  of  25  per  cent, 
in  the  cost  of  construction  would 
be  realized,  as  compared  to  riveted 
vessels.  These  figures  were  veri- 
fied in  the  actual  work;  and  in  ad- 
dition the  vessel  was  found  to  have 
greater  cargo  capacity  because  of 
the  absence  of  rivets,  bolts,  and 
angles.  The  ship  is  120  feet  in 
length  and  23  feet  in  width,  and 
has  10-foot  draft.  The  United 
States  Navy  Department  as  well  as 
a  shipbuilding  corporation,  a  rail- 
road company  and  foreign  ship- 
builders have  inspected  the  vessel. 


View  of  the  cutter  ladder  of  a  hydraulic  dredge  featuring  a  Westinghouse-Nuttal 
reduction  gear  unit  transmitting  400-horsepower  through  a  20  to  1  speed  ratio. 


The  International  Nickel  Com- 
pany has  ready  for  distribution  the 
January  1,  1930,  edition  of  Buyers' 
Guide  for  Nickel  Alloy  Steel  Prod- 
ucts. This  lists  manufacturers  and 
jobbers  under  an  alphabetical  index 
of  the  items  most  frequently  de- 
manded. 
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Famoos  Gunboat 

•■HEN  the  car  ferry  Goulds- 
boro  was  recently  drydocked 
at  the  New  Orleans  plant  of 
the  Todd  Shipyards  Corporation 
nothing  was  known  of  her  origin. 

An  inspection  of  her  bottom  prior 
to  making  extensive  repairs  dis- 
closed that  the  hull  was  construct- 
ed of  charcoal  iron,  a  type  of  hull 
which  has  not  been  used  in  ship- 
building for  the  past  50  years.  Fur- 
ther examination  proved  the  ferry 
to  be  the  famous  old  Union  gun- 
boat Chickasaw. 

The  Chickasaw  was  constructed 
in  1863  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and 
served  under  Admiral  Farragut 
with  distinction  and  glory  in  the 
battle  of  Mobile  Bay.  In  that  af- 
fair she  assisted  in  the  downfall  of 
the  Confederate  forts  Morgan, 
Powell,  and  Gaines  and  forced  the 
surrender  of  the  gunboat  Tennes- 
see, pride  of  the  Confederate  Navy, 
after  a  desperate  broadside  battle 
in    which     the     Tennessee's    com- 


Thc  car  ferry  Gouldsboro  on  the  floating  di>ck  ..r  ilu    incw  Orleans  plant  ot  the   I'odd 

Shipyard  Corporation.  It  was  discovered  on  dry-dt>ikin>;  that  the  hull  of  this  boat  was 

that  of  the  old  Union  gunboat  Chickasaw,  built  at  St.  Louis  in   1863. 


mander  was  mortally  wounded. 

The  Todd  plant  is  the  only  plant 
on  the  gulf  that  could  dry-dock  the 
Gouldsboro  due  to  her  extreme 
breadth  of  86  feet.  After  undergo- 
ing extensive  repairs  and  general 
overhauling  the  battle  scarred  vet- 
eran resumed  her  place  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Texas  Pacific  Company. 


Simplified  Skid  Practice 


T  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
standing  committee,  U.  S.  Bur- 
^eau  of  Standards,  on  the  sim- 
plification of  Skid  Platforms  it  was 
unanimously  decided  to  revise  the 
Simplified  Practice  Recommenda- 
tion. The  Committee  submitted  to 
the  industry  for  its  signed  accept- 
ance the  following  uniform  dimen- 
sions. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  clear- 
ance   from    bottom    of    runners    or 


other  supports  to  under  side  of  skid 
platforms  be  either  8  or  12  inches; 
and  between  inside  of  runners  or 
other  supports  clearance  be  29 
inches. 

It  is  also  recommended  that  over- 
all dimensions  for  skid  platforms 
used  for  shipping  goods  be  either 
33  inches  wide  by  54  inches  long, 
or  42  inches  wide  by  66  inches  long. 

The  changes  proposed  by  the 
standing   committee   are   to   be   ef- 


The  Universal-Westinghouse  gasoline  ci 

Company,  San  Frandsco,  for  emergency 

American  Tol 


igine  generating  set  installed  by  King-Knight 
use  on  the  Carquinez  highway  bridge  of  the 
I  Bridge  Company. 


fective  from  March  1,  1930. 

The  action  of  the  revision  meet- 
ing, while  based  on  a  careful  study 
by  the  Standing  Committee  of  con- 
ditions and  requirements  of  the  in- 
dustry, is  susceptible  of  such  modi- 
fication as  future  trends  in  the  in- 
dustry may  render  desirable. 

When  sufficient  signed  accept- 
ances, representing  at  least  80  per 
cent,  of  the  industry  by  volume  of 
production  have  been  received,  the 
revised  recommendation  will  be 
printed  in  accordance  with  the 
usual  procedure  of  the  Division  of 
Simplified  Practice  of  the  Bureau 
of  Standards,  Department  of  Com- 
merce. • • 

AN  INTERESTING  AUXILIARY 
POWER  PLANT 
At  the  great  highway  bridge  over 
Carquinez  Straits,  San  Francisco 
Bay,  it  is  necessary  for  the  opera- 
tors to  maintain  navigating  lights 
on  the  piers,  airplane  beacon  over- 
head, and  compressed  air  fog  sig- 
nals. Occasionally  in  the  winter 
season  there  are  short  interrup- 
tions to  the  power  supply,  and  as 
a  safeguard  against  this  it  was  de- 
termined to  install  on  the  bridge  an 
emergency  stand-by  plant.  For  this 
purpose  King-Knight  Company,  en- 
gineers of  San  Francisco,  installed 
a  12-kilowatt,  225-volt,  alternating 
current  Westinghouse  generator 
driven  by  a  4-cylinder  Universal 
gasoline  engine  and  a  switchboard 
with  the  necessary  facilities  for 
quickly  shifting  the  electrical  load 
to  this  emergency  set,  and  a  volt- 
age regulator  to  maintain  voltage 
at  the  correct  figure  for  the  lights, 
while  the  5-horsepower  motor  oper- 
ating the  compressor  for  the  fog 
horn  is  being  started. 
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THE  Short  Oil  Separa- 
tor is  a  device  for 
separating  the  oil 
from  water  which  accum- 
ulates in  bilges  and  bal- 
last tanks,  or  from  oil 
wells,  sumps,  etc. 

This  separator  is  of  the 
closed  type,  operating  un- 
der pressure,  which  is  an 
important  feature  as  it  al- 
lows it  to  be  located  in 
any  convenient  place  on 
the  ship  whether  below 
the  waterline  or  on  deck. 
It  is  constructed  of  heavy 
steel  plates  with  all  seams 
welded  or  riveted,  and  is 
designed  to  withstand  a 
pressure  of  20  pounds  per 
square  inch. 

These  separators  are 
manufactured  by  The  Gen- 
eral Engineering  &  Dry 
Dock  Company,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  have  the  follow- 
ing dimensions  and  ca- 
pacities. 

4  feet  diameter,  4  feet 
high,  150  barrels  per 
hour  capacity. 

5  feet  diameter,  4  feet 
high,  250  barrels  per 
hour  capacity. 

7   feet   diameter,    5    feet   high, 
400  barrels  per  hour  capacity. 

10   feet  diameter,  6  feet   high, 
600  barrels  per  hour  capacity. 

These  capacities  are  very  con- 
servative; one  10-foot  separator 
now  in  operation  has  handled  1000 
barrels  per  hour  while  cleaning  the 
tanks  of  a  vessel. 

Five  vessels  of  the  Alaska  Pack- 
ers' Association  are  fitted  with 
Short  oil  separators  connected  in 
the  bilge  discharge  lines. 

One  10-foot  separator  has  been 
installed  on  a  ship  cleaning  barge 
operated  by  the  Martin  Ship  Ser- 
vice Co.  on  San  Francisco  Bay. 
This  separator  was  sold  under  gua- 
rantee to  handle  600  barrels  per 
hour.  The  barge  is  fitted  with  a 
Kinney  pump  having  a  capacity  of 
1000  barrels  per  hour,  the  pump 
discharging  through  the  separator. 
While  cleaning  a  large  steamer  the 
pump  was  run  at  full  capacity;  the 
oil  was  separated  and  discharged 
into  the  barge  tanks;  and  the  water 
— entirely  free  from  oil — was  dis- 
charged overboard. 


Inboard  profile   of  the   Short  oil   separator   tank   showing 

the  method  of  construction  and  indicating  the  path  of  oil 

and   water   as   the   emulsion   separates   through   the   action 

of  the  tank. 


Operation 

Referring  to  the  illustration,  the 
operation   is   described   as  follows: 

The  pump  discharges  into  pipe 
"R".  This  pipe  is  closed  at  the  top 
with  slots  in  the  side.  The  oil  and 
water  is  discharged  into  compart- 
ment "A";  the  oil  or  emulsion  rises 
into  compartment  "L",  in  which 
the  float  "K"  is  located.  The  water 
must  take  a  reverse  flow  to  the  bot- 
tom of  compartment  "A"  to  pass 
through  the  holes  marked  "H".  The 
water,  which  may  contain  a  very 
small  percentage  of  oil,  rises  in 
channel  "B"  over  a  deflecting  plate 
into  compartment  "C",  flowing 
downward  under  the  deflecting  plate 
into  succeeding  chambers  accord- 
ing to  size  and  capacity  of  the  sep- 
arator and  out  through  pipe  "N" 
overboard  or  through  a  filter  box 
fitted  with  terry  cloth  screen  to  re- 
move any  color  remaining  in  the 
water. 

Each  compartment  is  fitted  at  the 
top  with  cylindrical  chambers 
shown  at  "F"  and  "G."  These  cham- 
bers catch  the  oil  that  is  carried 
over  into  the  large  chambers.  The 


top  chambers  are  fitted  with  gauge 
glass  to  indicate  the  presence  of 
oil,  which  is  released  through  pipes 
"M"  into  the  line  leading  to  the 
settling  tanks. 

The  short  separator  is  made  in 
two  types,  the  manually  operated 
and  the  full  automatic.  The  manu- 
ally operated  type  is  fitted  with 
two  electric  globes  that  may  be  lo- 
cated as  desired,  one  red  and  one 
white.  When  oil  collects  in  cham- 
ber "L"  the  float  operates  the  elec- 
tric switch,  lighting  the  red  lamp, 
which  notifies  the  operator  to  open 
the  valve  in  the  oil  pipe  line  "W"; 
and,  the  separator  being  under 
pressure,  the  oil  will  be  discharged 
into  the  settling  tank. 

As  soon  as  the  oil  is  discharged 
from  chamber  "L"  the  red  light  is 
extinguished  and  the  white  light  is 
lighted.  This  notifies  the  operator 
to  close  the  valve  in  the  oil  line 
"W".  The  oil  collects  again  and  the 
same  cycle  is  repeated. 

Pipe  "J"  leads  to  an  automatic 
air  valve  which  keeps  the  separa- 
tor free  from  air.  There  is  but  one 
moving  part  in  the  short  oil  separ- 
ator, assuring  a  minimum  amount 
of  mechanical  trouble. 

Pipe  "E"  is  a  drain  which  is  led 
to  the  bilge,  used  only  when  com- 
plete overhauling  or  cleaning  of 
the  separator  is  necessary.  All  parts 
of  the  Short  oil  separator  are  ac- 
cessible for  cleaning  and  painting. 

The  full  automatic  type  is  of  ex- 
actly the  same  design  as  the  manu- 
ally operated  separator  except  that 


Inboard  profile  of  the  Short  alarm  service 

tank,    a    very    useful   device    for   protecting 

feed  water  from  oil  contamination. 


the  indicating  lights  are  eliminated 
and  a  solenoid  operated  valve  is 
located  in  oil  discharge  line  "W". 
This  valve  is  operated  by  the  electric 
control  and  opens  automatically 
when  oil  collects  in  chamber  "L" 
and  closes  automatically  as  soon  as 
the  oil  has  been  discharged. 

The  Alarm  Service  Tank 

The  Short  alarm  service  tank  is 
about  24  inches  in  diameter  by  3 
feet  high,  designed  practically  the 
same  as  the  Short  oil  separator. 
This  service  tank  is  for  the  recep- 
tion of  drains  from  the  fuel  oil 
heater  and  other  heater  coils. 

The  water  enters  the  tank  at  the 
bottom  through  pipe  "F"  and  fills 


chamber  "A"  and  "C".  Should  there 
be  any  oil  contained  in  this  water 
it  will"  rise  in  chamber  "C"  and  op- 
erate the  electric  contact  "K"  by 
the  movement  of  float  "D".  This 
electric  contact  is  connected  to  a 
gong  located  on  the  instrument 
board.  After  filling  chambers  "A" 
and  "C"  the  water  takes  a  reverse 
flow  through  holes  "E"  and  up  into 
chamber  "B,"  thence  down  into 
pipe  "G",  which  leads  to  the  for- 
ward end  of  the  filter  tank. 

There  is  danger  at  all  times  of 
coils  in  the  fuel  oil  heater  burst- 
ing, allowing  oil  to  pass  through 
the  drain  into  the  feed  tank.  The 
same  thing  may  happen  to  heating 
coils  in  cargo  tanks  and  this  oil,  if 
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allowed  to  enter  the  feed  tank,  may 
be  pumped  into  the  boilers  unno- 
ticed. 

The  Short  alarm  service  tank 
takes  care  of  this  emergency  auto- 
matically by  the  ringing  of  the  gong 
which  notifies  the  engineer  that 
there  is  oil  in  chamber  "C".  He  im- 
mediately opens  a  valve  in  the  line 
"H"  and  discharges  this  oil  into 
the  bilge.  As  soon  as  the  oil  has 
been  eliminated  from  chamber  "C" 
the  gong  will  stop  ringing. 

Full  information,  prices,  and  di- 
mension sheets  may  be  obtained  on 
request  from  C.  V.  Lane,  San  Fran- 
cisco, who  represents  the  inventor 
of  the  Short  oil  separator  and  the 
Short  alarm  service  tank. 


Results  of  Research  in  Theory  of  Arc  Weldiini 


'HE  development  of  arc  welding 
both  in  design  of  equipment 
and  application  of  the  process 
has  been  so  rapid  that  most  ques- 
tions which  were  real  problems  a 
few  years  ago  have  now  been 
solved.  However,  one  baffling  ques- 
tion has  been  how  to  decrease  the 
time  for  voltage  recovery  in  direct 
current  welding  machines.  By  "time 
of  voltage  recovery"  is  meant  the 
length  of  time  for  the  welding  ma- 
chine to  recover  full  open  circuit 
voltage  from  short  circuit.  The 
quicker  this  recovery  the  more  near- 
ly will  voltage  changes  in  the  ma- 
chine follow  the  voltage  changes  of 
the  arc,  resulting  in  an  easier  oper- 
ating arc  which  means  more  pro- 
duction with  less  fatigue  and  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  operator. 

In  all  single-opei-ator  welding  ma- 
chines now  on  the  market,  there 
must  be  some  method  of  reducing 
the  open  circuit  voltage  of  the  ma- 
chine to  the  varying  voltage  de- 
manded by  the  arc.  This  may  be  ac- 
complished by  utilizing  armature 
reaction,  vai-ying  series  field,  or 
any  one  of  a  dozen  or  so  other  meth- 
ods. In  effect,  however,  the  results 
are  similar,  one  magnetic  field  of 
some  kind  opposes  another.  When 
two  magnetic  fields  are  in  proxim- 
ity there  is  produced  in  effect  a 
transformer  with  the  well  known 
transformer  characteristics;  i.e.,  if 
the  current  in  one  of  the  windings 
is  changed,  a  voltage  is  immediate- 
ly set  up  in  the  other  winding  and 
this  other  winding  will  have  a  cur- 
rent flow  in  it  as  a  result  of  the  in- 
duced voltage. 


Final   Volt-«.«e 

Current 
1 60  Anips 


95  %  of  Final  i  n  0.54  Sec 


60  Circles 


Figure  1. 


It  is  a  law  of  electric  circuits  that 
the  induced  current  always  flows 
in  such  a  way  as  to  nullify  the  mag- 
netic effect  of  the  inducing  or  orig- 
inal current  in  the  first  winding. 

As  a  result  of  this  action,  ordin- 
arily the  machine  will  not  adjust 
itself  to  the  changes  in  the  voltage 
of  the  arc  as  quickly  as  it  can  if  the 
internal  transformer  action  were 
eliminated.  It  should  be  understood 
that  the  changes  both  in  the  volt- 
age of  the  arc  and  also  the  machine, 
are  extremely  rapid,  taking  place  in 
fractions  of  a  second.  Consequent- 
ly, for  an  intelligent  study  of  such 
changes  it  is  necessary  to  use  an 
oscillograph. 

The  oscillograph.  Fig.  1,  shows  the 
length  of  time  consumed  in  recovery 
of  voltage  from  zero  or  short  circuit 
to  95  per  cent,  of  final  voltage  in 
one  of  the  standard  machines  now 
on  the  market.  The  recovery  shown 
is  quite  rapid  and  much  shorter 
than  found  with  the  average  type  of 


machine.  Various  devices  have  been 
and  are  used  to  overcome  the  effect 
of  this  transformer  action  in  the 
arc  circuit.  It  is  easily  appreciated 
that  if  the  nullification  of  this 
transformer  effect  can  be  accom- 
plished inside  of  the  machine,  re- 
sults would  be  materially  better. 
Experiments  have  shown  the  possi- 
bility of  inserting  in  the  arc  circuit 
a  device  which  will  produce  effects 
similar  to  those  produced  in  the  ma- 
chine by  the  transformer  action  of 
the  double  winding  on  the  pole 
pieces,  except  that  the  effect  will  be 
in  the  opposite  direction,  thus  nulli- 
fying the  original  transformer  ac- 
tion. 

The  oscillograph.  Fig.  2,  shows 
the  results  where  an  experimental 
device,  such  as  described  above, 
was  used,  and  it  will  be  noted  that 
the  length  of  time  for  the  voltage 
to  rise  from  zero  or  short  circuit  to 
95  per  cent,  of  its  final  voltage  is 
very     much     reduced.     Ordinarily 
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when  a  welding  machine  is  short 
circuited  the  instantaneous  short 
circuit  current  will  immediately 
r'se  to  a  considerably  higher  value 
than  is  desired  for  the  best  weld- 
ing operation.  In  ordinary  welding 
with  the  metallic  arc,  the  machine 
is  being  short  circuited  intermit- 
tently from  perhaps  15  to  30  times 
per  second  by  globules  of  molten 
r^etal  tn'ching  the  electrode  and 
the  work.  These  peaks  of  current 
occurring  at  short  circuit  cause 
considerably  higher  heat  loss  in 
these  molten  globules  than  is  desir- 
able, causing  the  globules  to  boil  or 
explode.  The  welding  operator  calls 
this  "spatter." 

By  nullification  of  the  transfor- 
mer effect  the  overshooting  of  the 
current  at  the  time  of  making  a 
short  circuit  is  reduced  and  experi- 
ments show,  made  almost  zero. 
The  results  given  above  and  the 
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OUTBOARD  MOTORBOATS  AND 
ENGINES.  By  Bradford  Burn- 
ham.  Illustrated  with  half-tone 
reproduction  of  photographs  of 
famous  motorboats  and  with 
many  line  cuts  of  motorboat  de- 
signs and  of  outboard  motors. 
Published  by  Stokes.  Price  $3.50 
net. 

This  book  discusses  practically 
eyery  phase  of  outboard  motorboat- 
ing.  The  author  is  an  expert  and 
an  ardent  enthusiast  at  motorboat- 
ing  sports.  While  the  subject  is  cov- 
ered comprehensively,  the  text  is 
especially     suited      for    beginners. 


?\ryo.\    Vo/touge 


91  Volfs 

l60  Amps 


/ ^95  1»f>^  P^inal  in  0.08  Sec. 
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Figure  2. 


deductions  drawn  are  the  result  of 
a  good  many  experiments  and  a 
very  exhaustive  study  of  arc  char- 
acteristics conducted  over  a  period 
of  years. 


plan  of  a  14-foot  cruiser  'nonpareil' 
in  'Outboard  Motorboats  and  En- 
gines' interests  me  very  much  since 
it  is  intended  to  be  suitable  for 
'water  camping.'  I  think  it  would  be 
great  to  build  one  like  it  and  take 
a  trip  up  the  river.  ...  I  am  going 
to  get  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  out 
of  this  book." 


On  receipt  of  this  book,  we  sent  it 
to  a  young  friend  who  has  been 
building  a  boat,  and  received  in  re- 
sponse the  following  letter  which 
seems  to  us  a  very  eloquent  review 
of  the  text. 

"You  would  realize  how  much  I 
appreciated  the  book  that  you  sent 
me  if  you  knew  how  I  like  to  write 
letters!  Writing  a  letter  requires 
almost  superhuman  effort  on  my 
part.  I  have  already  digested  half 
of  the  book  and  made  use  of  some 
of  its  information.  It  is  very  inter- 
esting and  is  just  what  I  have  been 
looking  for  for  a  long  time.  .  .  .  The 


MASTERS  AND  MATES  MANUAL 
OF     NAVAL    ARCHITECTURE. 
By    G.    C.    Manning.    180    pages, 
profusely    illustrated    with     dia- 
grams   and    figures    demonstrat- 
ing the  text.  Published  by  D.  Van 
Nostrand  &  Co.  Price  $2.75  net. 
This  very  useful  and  timely  vol- 
ume   is    prepared    primarily    with 
the  object  of  presenting  the  funda- 
mental  characteristics  of  seagoing  - 
ships    in    such    way    as    to    be    of 
"maximum  usefulness  to  officers  of 
the  merchant  marine."  The  author 
is  a  naval  constructor  of  the  United 
States   Navy,    thoroughly    familiar 


The  Hill  6-cyIinder,  6  by    10,   diesel  engine  generaring    125   horsepower  at  800  revolutions  a  minute.    Two  of  these  engines  were  furnished 
to  the  Crocker  yacht  now  building  at  Nunes  Bros.,  Sausalito,  by  King-Knight    Company    of    San    Francisco.     A   description    of   the    power 
plant  of  this  yacht  will  be  found  on  Page   1 59  of  this  issue. 
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with  all  of  the  intricate  theories 
and  mathematics  relating  to  buoy- 
ancy, stability,  and  other  primary 
elements  of  ship  design.  In  the  text 
of  this  book  he  presents  a  brief, 
terse,  comprehensive  statement  of 
the  fundamental  knowledge  neces- 
sary to  the  navigating  officers  and 
covering  the  problems  of  stability, 
seaworthiness,  propulsion,  steer- 
ing, strength  of  hull,  cargo  stow- 
age and  cargo  handling.  The  treat- 
ment of  these  problems  in  the  text 
is  easily  comprehensible  to  any  of- 
ficer having  sufficient  knowledge 
of  mathematics  to  understand  navi- 
gation. 


THE  SEA.  By  H.  A.  Marmer.  300 
pages;  illustrated  with  many 
maps  and  diagrams;  published  by 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Price  $3. 
H.  A.  Marmer  is  assistant  chief 
of  the  Division  of  Tides  and  Cur- 
rents of  the  United  States  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey.  His  book  is  a 
popular  survey  of  the  findings  of 
the  science  of  oceanography.  It 
summarizes  practically  all  that 
science  knows  about  the  vast  salt- 
water area  of  the  earth's  surface 
and  about  the  depths  below  that 
area.  Lovers  of  the  sea  will  find 
this  informal,  nontechnical  treat- 
ment full  of  interesting  informa- 
tion imparted  without  sacrificing 
any  of  the  beauty  and  romance  con- 
nected with  the  subject. 


PORT     OF     BOSTON,     Massachu- 
setts. A  revised  edition  of  No.  2 
of     the     Port     Series     prepared 
jointly  by  the  Board  of  Engineers 
for    Rivers    and    Harbors    of   the 
U.   S.   War   Department   and   the 
Bureau     of     Operations    of    the 
U.  S.  Shipping  Board;  published 
by  Government  Printing   Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  Price  45  cents. 
This  is  a  revision  of  the  former 
Port  Series  No.  2    issued    in    1921 
and    contains    complete,    up-to-date 
information  of  all  the  facilities  and 
equipment   of  the   Port  of   Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


This  volume  illustrated  with 
numerous  half-tones,  diagrams, 
tables,  and  maps,  covers  complete 
information  of  the  port  of  Ham- 
burg, including  Altona  and  Cux- 
haven.  The  text  is  revised  as  to  all 
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major  changes  in  rates  and  fa- 
cilities up  to  October  1,  1929,  and 
presents  a  complete  resume  of  the 
political  and  economic  history  and 
development  and  a  comprehensive 
statement  of  the  present  status  of 
these  ports. 


PORT  OF  HAMBURG  (Germany). 
Foreign  Port  Series  No.  1.  By 
Ralph  I.  Schneider,  U.  S.  Ship- 
ping Board.  Prepared  in  the 
Transportation  Division,  Bureau 
of  Foreign  &  Domestic  Commerce 
in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau 
of  Operations  of  the  U.  S.  Ship- 
ping Board.  Printed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  Price  $1. 


Trade  Literature 


Electric  Equipment  for  Handling 
Heavy  Material  is  a  ooklet  issue 
by  the  General  Electric  Company 
with  particular  reference  to  G-E 
equipment  on  the  coal  and  ore  dock 
on  the  Great  Lakes. 

This  company  also  has  already  for 
distribution  loose-leaf  catalog 
sheets 

GEA-19F.  A.C.  enclosed  magnetic 
switches. 

GEA-1231.  G-E  quiet-opearting  in- 
duction motors. 

Electric  otor  and  Control  Equip- 
ment is  the  subject  of  a  General 
Electric  Company  booklet  that  has 
particular  rfeerence  to  under-deck 
auxliaries.  Besides  description  and 
illustrations  of  equipment  included 
in  the  heading,  there  is  a  table  of 
particulars  on  direct-current,  con- 
stant-speed,   ball-bearing   motors. 


eautiful  yachts  and  cruisers  which 
have  lately  taken  their  places  among 
the  modern  type  of  pleasure  craft. 
They  are  all,  of  course,  equipped 
with  Cooper-Bessemer  diesel  power 
plants. 


Cruising  on  the  Seven  Seas  is  the 

title  of  a  eautifully  prepared  and 
printed  booklet  issued  by  The  Coop- 
er-Bessemer Corporation,  25  West 
43rd  Street,  New  York,  portraying  a 
number    of    noteworthy    and    very 


Black   &   Decker   Electric   Tools, 

Catalog  No.  20,  1930,  has  been  re- 
ceived. This  catalog  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  shop  superin- 
tendent wishing  to  keep  abreast  of 
the  latest  labor  saving  devices  and 
equipment  for  manufacturing  and 
repairs.  The  catalog  contains  print- 
ed description,  illustrations,  and 
dimension  tables  of  a  wide  range 
of  tools  for  the  service  of  industrial 
production,  electrical  shops,  build- 
ing contractors,  general  plant  and 
building  maintenance,  garages, 
plumbing  shops,  sheet  metal  shops, 
home  mechanics,  ship  yards,  ma- 
chine and  engine  shops,  and  repair 
plants. 

The  Black  &  Decker  Mfg.  Co., 
whose  headquarters  are  at  Towson, 
Maryland,  has  factory  branches 
and  service  stations  in  all  sections 
of  the  country,  any  of  whom  will  be 
glad  to  supply  the  catalog. 


Trade  Notes 


Cutler-Hammer,  Inc.,  has  an- 
nounced that  effective  February  10 
its  Detroit  District  sales  office  is  lo- 
cated at  2755  East  Grand  Boulevard, 
the  new  location  including  ware- 
house facilities  where  stocks  of 
standard  C-H  motor  control,  wiring 
devices,  safety  switches,  and  other 
Cutler-Hammer  products  are  carried 
for  immediate  delivery. 


moved  its  Chicago  office  to  20 
North  Wacker  Driver,  room  1442,  ef- 
fective March  1. 


Busch-Sulzer  Bros.-Diesel  Engine 
Co.,  St.  Louis,  has  announced  that 
Otta  A.  Banner,  formerly  chief  en- 
gineer of  the  Diesel  Division  of  The 
Falk  Corporation,  has  been  retained 
to  act  exclusively  as  consultant  in 
matters  relating  to  Busch-Sulzer 
diesel  engines  and  diesel  gear 
drives. 

The  Griscom-Russell  Company  has 


What  is  said  to  be  the  longest 
single  piece  of  wire  rope  ever  fab- 
ricated on  the  preformed  principle 
was  recently  manufactured  by  Bri- 
tish Ropes,  Ltd.  This  cable  is  1-1/8 
inches  in  diameter,  6x7  Lang  lay, 
37,500  feet  long,  and  weighs  35 
tons.  It  is  now  in  use  as  a  mine 
haulage  rope  in  one  of  Britain's 
famous  coal  mines,  a  mine  which 
extends  many  miles  under  the  sea. 


C.  V.  Lane  of  San  Francisco  re- 
ports the  sale  of  a  large  order  of 
Parsons  White  Brass  to  the  Pana- 
ma Mail  Steamship  Company  for 
rebabbitting  the  main  crank  shaft 
bearings  of  the  steamship  Ecuador. 
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Siiud  by  JAMES  A.  QUINBY 


Recent  Conflicting  Decisions  Upon  the  Shipowner's  Technical  Defenses 


b: 


ILLS  of  lading  custom- 
■  arily  contain  provisions 
that  notice  of  claim,  in 

writing,  must  be  filed  by  the 

owner     of     damaged     cargo 

within    a    certain    specified 

time  in  order  to  preserve  the 

claimant's  rights  against  the 

carrier.  Many  bills  of  lading, 

in  addition  to  this  so-called 

"notice  clause,"  bear  a"claim 

clause, "requiring  that  claim, 

as   distinct    from    notice   of 

claim,   must  be   filed  within 

a  definite  period.     The  poor 

deluded  cargo-owner,  even  if 

he  chances  to  be  one  of  the 

rare    individuals    who    actu- 
ally reads  his  bill  of  lading, 

is  prone  to  notice  and  comply 

with    the    first     clause    and 

overlook  the  second,  which   is  the  exact  result  which 

the  clauses  are  intended  to  produce. 

The  shipowner  has  an  unquestioned  right  to  be  ap- 
prised of  the  claim  against  him  and  of  the  claimant's 
intention  to  hold  the  ship  liable  for  the  damage.  Were 
it  not  for  the  definite  protection  of  a  reasonable  notice 
clause,  a  carrier  would  be  called  upon  to  face  claims 
for  damages  without  having  an  opportunity  to  investi- 
gate the  case  when  facts  are  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
witnesses.  The  use  of  various  and  confusing  notice  of 
damage,  notice  of  claim,  and  claim  clauses  in  modern 
bills  of  lading,  however,  goes  far  beyond  the  reasonable 
purpose  set  forth  above.  The  shipowner,  under  the 
thumb  of  his  P.  &  L  underwriter,  takes  refuge  behind 
the  second  and  third  line  of  defense  afforded  by  his 
carefully  drawn  time  clauses  and  blandly  ignores  the 
fact  that  all  the  details  of  the  claim  were  fully  known 
to  him  before  they  were  known  to  the  claimant.  In  such 
a  situation  it  is  refreshing  to  read  the  language  of 
Justice  Walsh  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court  in  the 
case  of  the  Lake  Flattery,  1930  A.M.C.  59. 

New  York  Court  Frowns  On  Trick  Time  Clauses 
The  bill  of  lading  in  that  case  bore  the  following 
clauses: 

"16.  In  the  event  of  goods  sustaining  damage,  the 
consignee  shall  call  the  carrier's  attention  to  such 
damage  prior  to   delivery  being  taken  at  destination, 


The  Street  and  the  Sea 

There  are  dwellers  in  houses  of  steel  and  stone 

Who  list  to  the  voice  of  the  street. 
There  are  seekers  of  ocean  trails  dim  and  lone. 

Where  the  far  horizons  meet. 
They  are  sundered  apart,  these  two,  by  the  space 

That  lies  from  star  to  star — 
The  toiler  who  walks  in  the  market-place 

And  the  spirit  who  roves  afar. 

I  have  prayed  to  the  God  of  the  canyon'd  lane 

And  the  God  of  the  off-shore  breeze, 
For  I  yearn  in  the  fullness  of  time  to  gain 

A  little  from  each  of  these. 

An  echoing  thrill  from  the  cruising  fleet — 

A  boon  that  my  place  shall  be. 
Where  the  smell  of  the  sea  comes  up  to  the  street 

And  the  street  goes  down  to  the  sea. 

J.  A.  Q. 


and  shall  at  the  same  time 
fully  disclose  the  nature  of 
such  damage.  He  shall  also 
notify  the  carrier  in  writing 
as  to  such  damage  within 
ten  days  after  taking  deliv- 
ery. Failure  on  the  part  of 
the  consignee  in  any  one  of 
these  particulars  shall  have 
the  effect  of  abrogating  his 
right  to  claim  for  damage, 
and  no  suit  for  compensa- 
tion shall  thereafter  be  main- 
tainable. 17.  Claims  for  loss 
or  damage  shall  be  presented 
to  the  carrier  in  writing 
within  sixty  days  after  the 
shipment  concerned  arrives 
or  should  arrive  at  destina- 
tion. Any  claim  not  so  pre- 
sented within  the  period- 
specified  shall  be  considered  waived,  and  no  suit  to 
recover  shall  thereafter  be  maintainable.  'No  suit  for 
loss  or  damage  shall  be  maintainable  against  the  carrier 
unless  instituted  within  six  months  after  the  shipment 
concerned  arrives  or  should  arrive  at  destination." 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  consignee  actually  filed 
notice  of  claim  in  time  to  comply  with  the  onerous 
provision  of  Clause  16,  by  mailing  a  letter  to  the  carrier 
before  accepting  the  goods.  The  letter,  which  by  the 
way,  is  a  good  model  to  follow  in  like  cases,  read  as 
follows: 

"There  is  a  loss  to  our  cargo  of  500  bags  cocoa  beans 
marked  (marking  here  indicated)  ex  above  vessel,  and 
we  hereby  make  claim  for  the  same  on  steamship  Lake 
Flattery,  her  owners  and  charterers.  The  amount  of  the 
loss  has  not  yet  been  ascertained,  but  when  determined 
we  will  advise  you  further." 

No  claim  other  than  contained  in  the  above  letter 
was  ever  made,  and  the  carrier  contended  that  the 
cargo  owner  had  not  complied  with  the  requirement  of 
Clause  17.  In  disposing  of  this  hyper-technical  defense 
the  court  uses  the  following  language: 

"The  object  of  the  provisions  requiring  notice  of 
damage  and  presentation  of  claim  is  to  enable  the  car- 
rier to  properly  investigate  while  there  is  opportunity 
so  to  do,  and  thus  to  protect  itself  against  fictitious, 
imaginary,  or  excessive  claims.  Their  true  purpose  is 
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King   William   Street   House, 

Artbur   Street.    London.    E.G.  4 

Messrs.  Joseph  Hadley  6?  Son,  Agents 


Insures  Hulls,  Cargoes, 

HEAD  OFHCE:  CALIFORNIA  and  SANSOME 

E.   A.   VALENTINE,   Resident  Agent  for  Oregoi 

714-715  BOARD  OF  TRADE  BUILDING 
PORTLAND.  ORE. 

FRANK   G.    TAYLOR,    MANAGER,    PACIFIC    NORTHWEST    BRANCI 


to  facilitate  prompt  investigation  by  tne  carrier,  not 
to  relieve  it  from  just  liability,  and  consequently  they 
should  be  given  a  reasonable,  practicable  interpreta- 
tion rather  than  a  technical  or  literal  construction. 
Further,  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  carriers  are  in 
derogation  of  the  common  law  and  should  be  construed 
strongly  against  them.  See  Georgia  F.  &  A.  R.  Co.  vs. 
Blish,  241  U.  S.  190;  William  H.  Stiles  Co.  vs.  Ocean 
Steamship  Co.,  1928  A.M.C.  1909,  1929  A.M.C.  1169,  34 
F.  (2d)  627;  Brewster  vs.  Davis,  207  N.Y.  App.  Div.  461. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  letter  of  plaintiff  was  sufficient 
to  meet  the  purposes  of  the  requirements  as  to  notice 
of  damage  and  presentation  of  claim,  and  that,  even 
though  it  may  not  be  deemed  to  be  a  literal,  it  was  a 
substantial  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
of  lading.  The  defendant  was  apprised  of  all  that  was 
necessary  to  enable  it  to  make  timely  investigation. 
It  was  notified  that  a  loss  had  been  sustained  to  the 
cargo  and  informed  that  a  claim  was  made  for  such 
loss.  If  it  wanted  the  claimant  to  be  more  explicit,  it 
should  have  so  provided  in  its  bill  of  lading,  but,  even 
assuming  that  the  letter  was  not  a  compliance  with  the 
provisions  as  to  the  presentation  of  notice  of  damage 
and  claim  for  loss,  the  plaintiff  is  not  barred  from  re- 
covering the  damage  sustained,  for  the  rule  is  settled 
that  contract  limitations  as  to  liability  do  not  relieve 
the  carrier  where,  as  here,  the  loss  has  occurred 
through  its  negligence." 

But  on  the  Other  Hand — 

In  the  same  issue  of  American  Maritime  Cases  we 
find  a  decision  of  the  United  States  District  Court  in 
New  York  (Duche  v.  Cunard  S.S.  Co.,  130  A.M.C.  115) 
which  embodies  the  opposite  attitude  toward  such 
clauses. 

In  that  case  also  the  bill  of  lading  provided  that 
claim  should  be  filed  in  writing  before  removal  of  the 
goods.  The  consignee  failed  to  comply  with  this  pro- 
vision, but,  a  day  or  so  after  receipt  of  his  goods,  wrote 
"It  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  file  a  claim."  Prospec- 
tive claim  writers  should  compare  the  loose  futurity 
of  this  expression  with  the  definite  statement  in  the 
Lake  Flattery  letter. 

In  the  Cunard  case,  as  in  the  Lake  Flattery,  it  was 
shown  that  the  carrier  was  fully  aware  of  the  damage 
and  had  every  opportunity  to  investigate  the  facts.  The 
court  nevertheless  dismissed  the  libel  on  the  sole 
ground  that  the  consignee  had  not  complied  strictly 
with  the  claim  clause,  as  evidenced  by  the  following 
excerpt  from  the  opinion : 

"Respondents  claim  that  although  the  goods  were 
damaged  by  them  and  they  knew  about  it  in  advance. 


yet  because  libellant  failed  to  notify  them  in  accord- 
ance with  the  contract  prior  to  taking  possession  of  the 
merchandise,  the  libel  must  be  dismissed.  There  is  no 
question  but  that  libellant  did  so  fail,  but  it  claims 
that  the  respondent  knew  that  they  were  delivering 
damaged  goods  to  them.  Knowledge  is  not  the  same 
here  as  the  affirmative  act  of  notice." 

Until  all  our  courts  agree  with  the  equitable  view 
expressed  in  the  Lake  Flattery  decision,  or  until  our 
long-awaited  uniform  bill  of  lading  renders  such  de- 
cisions unnecessary,  it  therefore  behooves  cargo  owners 
to  read  and  comply  with  these  clauses,  whether  they 
be  reasonable  or  not. 


en  IS  a 

THE  rule  that  warranties  in  marine  policies  shall  be 
strictly  construed  is  usually  invoked  in  favor  of  the 
insurer.  In  the  case  of  the  Minnie  R.,  1930  A.M.C. 
68,  a  hull  policy  contained  a  warranty  that  "when  the 
vessel  is  laid  up  and  out  of  commission  she  shall  be  in 
charge  of  a  competent  watchman."  In  distinguishing 
between  this  requirement  and  a  warranty  that  a  watch- 
man should  be  on  board  at  all  times,  the  United  States 
District  Court  in  Texas  comments  as  follows: 

"If,  as  claimed  by  respondent,  the  warranty  should 
be  construed  literally,  and  enforced  that  way,  the 
very  terms  of  the  warranty  put  him  out  of  court,  for 
under  such  strict  construction  its  terms  are  complied 
with  when  a  competent  watchman  has  taken  charge  of 
the  vessel,  for  the  warranty  is  silent  as  to,  and  there- 
fore furnishes  no  room  for,  a  strict  construction  upon 
how  the  competent  watchman  shall  discharge  his  trust. 
While  if  construed  liberally,  and  according  to  the  rule 
of  reason,  as  contended  for  by  libellant,  it  should  be 
said  that  if  a  competent  watchman  is  put  in  charge,  the 
fact  that  he  absents  himself  from  the  place  for  a  short- 
er or  longer  period  cannot  defeat  the  policy,  for  the 
general  purpose  of  it,  that  a  watchman  should  have  it 
in  charge,  is  fulfilled. 

No  case  construing  language  such  as  is  in  this  policy 
has  been  called  to  my  attention,  but  the  everyday,  as 
well  as  the  dictionary  meaning  of  the  words  'in  charge 
of  is,  'in  the  care  or  custody  of,  entrusted  to  the  man- 
agement or  direction  of.'  It  would  be  a  harsh  and  strict 
construction  indeed  which  would  declare  that  this  ves- 
sel, which  had  been  committed  to  the  care  of  Gowdy,  a 
competent  man,  was  not  in  charge  of  that  man  merely 
because,  at  the  time  of  the  fire,  he  had  absented  him- 
self physically  from  the  boat. 
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Some  point  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that  the  first 
absenting  occurred  not  only  through  the  knowledge, 
but  through  the  procurement  of  the  owner,  in  that  upon 
a  visit  by  the  owner  of  the  boat  the  watchman  asked 
for  and  obtained  the  privilege  of  riding  to  Houston  in 
his  car,  with  the  understanding  that  he  would  return 
to  the  boat  around  midnight. 

It  was  shown  that  the  fire  did  not  occur  until  the 
next  morning,  and  if  the  consent  of  the  owner  to  the 
absenting  could  be  regarded  as  material,  had  the  fire 
occurred  during  the  period  covered  by  his  agreement 
to  the  absence,  it  could  not  be  material  here,  for  the 
absence  at  the  time  of  the  fire  was  contrary  to  the  ex- 
press agreement  and  understanding  with  the  owner. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me,  however,  that  the  owner's 
consent  or  lack  of  it  to  the  absence  of  the  watchman  is 
material.  The  warranty  provides  merely  that  the  boat 
should  be  in  charge  of  a  competent  watchman,  and  it 
would  be  reading  into  the  warranty  for  the  purpose  of 
working  a  forfeiture,  a  condition  that  the  person  in 
charge  should  not  absent  himself  from  the  boat." 


Aunt  Marina^s  Corner 

(The  Northeast  Corner,  next  to  the  post  office. 
Ring  twice  and  ask  for  Louie) 
Note:  Aunt  Marina  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  letters 
— that  is,  almost  any  letters — written  by  correspon- 
dents, or  co-respondents,  or  what  have  you?  During  the 
long  dry  spells,  the  dear  old  lady  will  even  write  the 
letters  herself. 


Dear  Aunt  Marina: 

I  have  two  little  boys,  and  the  other  day  the  older 
one,  Jesse,  borrowed  ten  cents  from  his  brother,  but 
took  only  five  of  it,  telling  the  little  fellow  that  each 
of  them  owed  the  othei'  a  nickel  now,  so  they  were  even. 
I'm  so  worried  about  Jesse.  What  shall  I  do  about  him? 

Mrs.  James,  Knocker  Flat. 
Dear  Mrs.  James: 

Bring  little  Jesse  up  to  be  an  insurance  broker. 

Aunt   Marina. 


Barnacle  Bill,  Sailor's  Home. 

Aunt  Marina  is  too  much  of  a  lady  to  notice  the  vul- 
gar letter  you  sent  her,  but  if  you  come  around  to  the 
office  she'll  hang  a  haymaker  on  your  chin,  you  big 
bum. 

Dear  Aunty  M.: 

I   am  a   Poly   High   student,   ninety-six   years  old.   I 


have  been  studying  general  average  ever  since  I  was 
twelve,  but  can't  seem  to  get  it  straight.  Please  tell  me 
all  about  it. 

F.P.A.,  Sausalito. 
Dear  F.P.A.: 

Send  stamped,  self-addressed  dry-goods  box  for  pam- 
phlet on  this  subject,  which  is  strictly  confidential. 
Or  Aunty  will  introduce  you  to  Wilfred  Page. 


Dear  Aunt  Marina: 

My  admiralty  law  business  has  for  several  years  been 
handled  by  a  certain  local  attorney.  The  other  day  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  him  in  which  he  gave  me  certain 
advice,  and  added  that  he  would  make  no  charge  for 
his  services.  What  should  I  do  about  this  letter? 
Yours, 

C.  Ghulle. 
Dear  Ghulle: 

Frame  it.  Brother,  frame  it. 

A.  M. 


Dear  A.  M. : 

My  name  is  C.  Garbutt,  and  I  am  writing  to  tell  you - 
about  my  marine  underwriter.  He  always  pays  my 
losses  within  twenty-four  hours  after  they  occur,  and 
has  reduced  my  premium  year  after  year,  even  though 
my  loss  record  is  bad.  The  other  day  he  sent  me  a 
box  of  cigars  and — • 
C.  Garbutt,  Sir: 

I  won't  read  the  rest  of  your  letter.  The  department 
cannot  be  bothered  with  flippant  communications. 

Aunt  Marina. 


Log  of  the  Underwriters  Class 

The  Study  Class  of  the  Association  of  Marine  Under- 
writers of  San  Francisco  at  its  meeting  of  March  3 
had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  G.  Kirkham  Smith,  re- 
insurance expert,  and  Wilfred  Page,  manager  of  the 
adjusting  department  of  Geo.  E.  Billings  Company. 

Mr.  Smith  was  well-known  to  his  hearers,  due  to  his 
long  experience  in  the  San  Francisco  marine  market, 
during  the  course  of  which  he  has  been  associated  with 
the  Fireman's  Fund,  Wilcox.  Peck  &  Hughes,  and  the 
Insurance  Company  of  North  America.  He  explained 
methods  whereby  the  original  insurer  upon  a  risk  is 
accustomed  to  distribute  his  hazard  by  re-insuring 
with  other  companies,  and  pointed  out  that  the  open 
policy  of  re-insurance  was  becoming  more  and  more 
prevalent.  Mr.  Smith  then  went  on  to  distinguish  be- 
tween re-insurance  and  double  insurance,  saying  that 
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the  latter  is  the  wilful  or  negligent 
insuring  of  a  risk  by  duplication. 

Mr.  Page  had  for  his  subject  the 
somewhat  difficult  exposition  of  in- 
surance on  freight.  After  laying  the 
foundation  by  describing  the  vari- 
ous types  of  freight  and  charter  hire, 
he  discussed  freight  underwriting 
and  the  risks  to  which  this  some- 
what intangible  form  of  insurance 
are  subject. 

The  meeting  of  February  17  was 
addressed  by  R.  H.  K.  Smith  of  the 
American-Hawaiian  Steamship 
Company  on  the  subject  of  Duty  to 
Cargo.  His  talk  was  accompanied  by 
a  motion  picture  sponsored  by  the 
American  -  Hawaiian  Steamship 
Company  showing  the  methods  of 
loading,  protecting,  and  discharging 
cargo  on  board  their  vessels  at  vari- 
ous American  ports.  The  class  was 
particularly  interested  in  Mr. 
Smith's  discussion  of  plans  for  pre- 
vention of  sweat  damage  by  insula- 
tion of  cargo  holds  and  the  mainten- 
ance of  artificial  temperatures  dur- 
ing loading  and  discharge. 


GALBREATH  JOINS  MARINE 
OFFICE  OF  AMERICA 

The  Marine  Office  of  America, 
whose  branch  entry  into  San  Fran- 
cisco was  noted  in  our  March  issue, 
announces  that  Fred  Galbreath  has 
joined  the  staff  of  their  San  Fran- 
cisco office,  where  he  will  act  as 
assistant  to  George  Parrish. 

Mr.  Galbreath,  who  has  a  host  of 
friends  and  well-wishers  on  Cali- 
fornia   Street,    joined    the    Balfour 
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Guthrie  forces  after  attending 
Stanford  University,  and  for  ten 
years  has  held  various  responsible 
positions  in  the  loss,  underwriting, 
and  P.  &  I.  departments  of  the  Bal- 
four organizations. 


THE  PORT  OF  LIVERPOOL.  For- 
eign Port  Series  No.  2,  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce 
and  United  States  Shipping 
Board;  by  Edward  P.  Cotter,  head 
of  Foreign  Port  Surveys,  United 
States  Shipping  Board,  Bureau  of 
Operations,  Washington.  Octavo, 
312  pp  and  index.  Cloth.  Illustra- 
tons  and  tables.  10  plans,  charts 
and  graphs.  Lithographed  large- 
scale  port  map  in  folder.  Obtain- 
able from  Superintendent  of  Doc- 
uments, Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, United  States  Shipping 
Board,  and  U.  S.  Department  of 
Commerce.  $1. 

This  survey  describes  Liverpool's 
harbor  and  channels;  port  organ- 
ization, government,  and  finances; 
local  and  national  regulations  for 
shipping  and  cargoes;  port  services 
and  charges;  port  facilities  and 
eciuipment;  traffic  arrangements 
for  handling  goods  to  and  from  the 
quays;  methods  employed  in  hand- 
ling cargo;  port  customs  and  prac- 
tices; hinterland  and  communica- 
tions; and  shipping  and  trade  sta- 
tistics. The  volume  has  a  special 
timeliness  in  view  of  important  de- 
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velopments  now  taking  place  in 
British  port  affairs. 

Sr.  Chairman  T.  V.  O'Connor  of 
the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board  an- 
nounces, "Recent  legislation  look- 
ing to  the  relief  of  unemployment 
in  Great  Britain  provides  for  state 
aid  to  public  works  and  the  carry- 
ing out  of  development  and  im- 
provement programs.  Opportunity 
is  thus  given  British  ports  to  mod- 
ernize their  facilities  and  improve 
their  competitive  position  with  re- 
lation to  the  ports  of  continental 
Europe,  most  of  which  are  already 
receiving  some  form  of  state  aid  in 
their  development  activities.  Com- 
petition presented  by  these  contin- 
ental ports  following  the  war  has 
been  extremely  severe,  and  is  one 
of  the  major  features  with  which 
British  ports  have  had  to  contend 
in  their  struggle  to  rehabilitate 
their  respective  trades. 

In  an  effort  to  attain  this  ob- 
jective, many  rate  concessions  to 
ships  and  merchandise  have  been 
made  by  the  ports  of  the  United 
Kingdom  upon  their  individual  ini- 
tiative. This  in  turn  has  resulted 
in  curtailed  revenues,  and  has  made 
it  increasingly  difficult  for  the  port 
authorities  to  finance  needed  im- 
provements. For  example,  the  Mer- 
sey Docks  and  Harbor  Board  at 
Liverpool  has  made  a  number  of 
important  reductions  in  port  charg- 
es over  the  past  few  years,  the  most 
recent  of  which  is  the  drastic  cut 
in  imposts  against  goods  passing 
through  the  port,  which  was  put 
into  effect  on  January  1.  1930. 

The  present  report  on  Liverpool 
discloses  that  'the  fortunes  of  the 
port  are  definitely  attuned  to  the 
prosperity  of  a  limited  but  highly 
industrialized  hinterland,  which, 
for  some  time  past,  has  been  in  the 
throes  of  industrial  depression. 
This  situation  reflects  directly  on 
the  port  and  results  in  a  diminished 
trade  which  is  not  likely  to  show 
marked  improvement  while  condi- 
tions in  the  tributary  area  continue 
in  their  present  state.  .  .  .  The  port 
authority,  supplemented  by  private 
initiative,  has  kept  the  port  abreast 
of  the  requirements  of  its  trade, 
and,  through  recent  additions  and 
enlargements,  has  equipped  it  to 
render  even  better  service  to  its 
dependent  trade  areas.  It  is  a  thor- 
oughly modern  port  with  a  capacity 
quite  in  excess  of  the  demands  of 
its  present  trade,  and  is  a  valuable 
asset  in  the  struggle  to  bring  about 
economic  rehabilitation  in  its  hin- 
terland.' " 


Mi 
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Postoffice   Department   Calls   for 
Additional  Mail  Bids 

Postmaster  General  Brown  has 
called  for  bids  to  be  submitted  by 
April  30  for  carrying  mail  on  four 
additional  routes  designated  under 
the  program  to  be  carried  out  for 
mail  subventions  in  connectionwith 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1928. 
These  bids  will  cover  the  following 
routes : 

Route  No.  47.  New  Orleans  or 
other  Gulf  ports  to  Duala  and  other 
West  African  ports;  four  to  eight 
trips  a  year  requiring  a  fleet  of 
10-knot  cargo  vessels. 

Route  No.  48.  San  Francisco  via 
Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Tsing- 
tao,  and  Taku  Bar  to  Dairen;  14  to 
19  trips  yearly  requiring  a  fleet  of 
10-knot  4000-ton  cargo  vessels  and 
the  construction  of  two  13-knot 
8000-ton  vessels,  one  within  three 
and  the  other  within  seven  years. 

Route  No.  49.  San  Francisco  via 
Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong  to  Sai- 
gon; 17  to  21  trips  yearly,  requir- 
ing a  fleet  of  10-knot  4000-ton  ves- 
sels and  the  construction  of  two 
new  13-knot  8000-ton  vessels,  one 
within  five  years,  the  other  within 
nine  years. 

The  fourth  route  is  a  direct  San 
Francisco  to  Manila  and  other 
Philippine  ports  route  which  has 
been  designated  in  addition  to  the 
indirect  routes  via  other  Oriental 
ports. 


Stern-Wheeler  For  Alaska 

Plans  and  specifications  for  the 
construction  of  a  stern-wheel  pas- 
senger and  freight  vessel  for  opera- 
tion by  the  Alaska  Railroad  Com- 
pany are  being  prepared  at  the  of- 
fice of  the  U.  S.  Attorney  in  Seat- 
tle. According  to  present  informa- 
tion, the  vessel  will  be  200  feet 
long,  44  feet  beam,  and  6  feet 
depth,  powered  with  an  850  horse- 
power diesel  or  steam  engine  con- 
nected to  a  paddle  wheel  astern, 
giving  a  speed  of  12  knots  and  suf- 
ficient surplus  power  to  push  a 
barge  ahead.  Sleeping  accommoda- 
tions   for   80    passengers,    hot    and 


cold  running  water,  and  other  mod- 
ern conveniences  will  be  part  of  the 
equipment,  in  addition  to  a  large 
capacity  for  day  passengers,  cold 
storage  space,  and  general  freight. 
The  boat  will  be  built  in  a  Pacific 
Coast  shipyard  of  steel  framing 
and  fir  or  yellow  pine  planking 
and  shipped  knocked-down  to  Ne- 
nana  on  the  Yukon  River  for  re- 
assembly. Col.  0.  F.  Ohlson  is  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Alaska  Rail- 
road and  was  recently  in  Seattle  in 
connection  with  these  plans. 


Amtorg  Corporation  Seeks 
Additional  Bids 

The  Amtorg  Trading  Corpora- 
tion, an  authorized  fishing  monop- 
oly of  the  Soviet  Union,  which  is 
rapidly  expanding  its  activities 
along  the  eastern  Siberian  coast, 
has  recently  ordered  through  H. 
C.  Hansen,  Seattle  Naval  architect, 
ten  70-foot  fishing  vessels  of  wood- 
en construction  powered  with  Fair- 
banks Morse  diesel  engines. 

It  is  now  reported  that  the  com- 
pany is  in  the  market  for  ten  ad- 
ditional ships  of  steel  construction. 
This  corporation  maintains  offices 
in  Seattle  for  the  acquisition  of 
equipment  in  this  country. 


Bids  Submitted  for  Completion 
of  Hydrographer 

Bids  were  opened  recently  for  the 
completion  of  the  construction 
work  on  the  U.  S.  Coast  &  Geodetic 
Survey  diesel-electric  vessel  Hydro- 
grapher which  was  partially  built 
by  the  defunct  firm  of  The  Spear 
Engineers,  Inc.  The  shipyard  has 
been  taken  over  by  a  new  firm 
called  the  Hampton  Roads  Ship- 
building Company;  but  bids  were 
a.sked  by  the  Coast  Survey  for  the 
completion  of  the  vessel,  which 
were  as  follows: 

Warwick  Machine  Co.,  Newport 
News,  $129,960  and  180  days; 

Southern  Shipyard  Co.,  Inc.,  Bal- 
timore, $159,900  and  180  days; 

Old  Dominion  Marine  Railway, 
Norfolk,  $172,390  and  170  days; 

Hampton  Roads  Shipbuilding 
Corp.,     Norfolk,     $190,000     in     180 


days  or  $180,000  in  own  time; 

Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  $240,000  and 
150  days; 

Maryland  Drydock  Co.,  $235,309 
and  180  days. 

New  Pilot  Boat  To  Be  Built 

It  is  reported  that  the  Virginia 
Pilot  Association,  Norfolk,  Vir- 
ginia, plans  the  construction  of  a 
new  pilot  boat  to  cost  about  $175,- 
000. 


Workboat  to  be  Built  for 
Quartermaster  Corps 

While  particulars  are  not  avail- 
able, it  is  reported  that  plans  and 
specifications  are  being  prepared 
by  the  U.  S.  Army  Quartermaster 
General,  Washington,  D.C.,  for  the 
construction  of  an  all-welded  steel 
mill,  diesel  powered  boat  to  be  used 
for  pulling  airplanes  out  of  water 
and  to  be  equipped  with  derricks 
for  lifting  planes. 


New  Ferry  May  Be  Built 

It  is  rumored  that  a  diesel-driven 
ferryboat  for  vehicular  traffic  only 
is  to  be  constructed  for  operation 
between  San  Diego  and  Coronado 
by  the  Automobile  Ferry  Company 
of  Coronado,  California;  and  ap- 
plication has  been  made  to  the  state 
railroad  commission  for  permission 
to  operate  this  service.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  vessel  is  $330,000, 
which  will  be  of  twin  screw  type, 
with  capacity  for  80  cars. 


Bids  Asked  on  Tenders 

It  is  reported  to  us  that 
A.  W.  Lawson,  marine  surveyor 
and  engineer,  of  Seattle  and  San 
Francisco,  has  announced  from  his 
Seattle  office  in  the  White  Building 
that  bids  are  to  be  opened  June  2 
from  Pacific  Coast  shipyards  for  the 
construction  of  three  steamers  to 
be  employed  as  tenders,  but  the  own- 
er's name  is  not  made  public. 

Two  of  the  tenders  will  be  of  the 
same  dimensions;  namely,  183  feet 
over-all;  172  ft.  between  perpendi- 
culars, 30  ft.  breadth,  15  ft.  depth, 
12  ft.  loaded  draft.  They  will  have 
single  screws  and  will  be  powered 
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with  triple  expansion  engines,  deve- 
loping 900  indicated  horsepower; 
steam  to  be  supplied  by  water-tube 
boilers.  Provision  will  be  made  for  a 
cruising  radius  of  2700  miles  at  a 
speed  of  12  knots. 

The  third  tender  will  be  of  the 
twin-screw,  awning  deck  type,  200 
feet  over-all,  190  ft.  between  per- 
pendiculars; 32  ft.  breadth;  22  ft. 
depth;  11  ft.  9  ins.  loaded  draft. 
This  vessel  will  be  powered  with 
triple  expansion  engines  developing 
2000  indicated  horsepower,  giving  a 
speed  of  16  knots.  She  likewise  will 
have  water-tube  boilers.  This  vessel 
will  have  refrigerated  compart- 
ments. 


Award  of  Mail  Contracts  Brings 
New  Construction  Work  Nearer 

Postmaster  General  Brown  recent- 
ly awarded  four  important  contracts 
for  the  carriage  of  mails  from  Uni- 
ted States  ports  to  ports  of  Central 
America  and  Europe.  These  con- 
tracts carry  with  them  the  provision 
for  the  construction  of  new  tonnage 
under  the  terms  of  the  Jones-White 
Bill.  They  are: 

Contract  to  The  Panama  Mail 
Steamship  Company  of  San  Fran- 
cisco for  carriage  of  mails  from  San 
Francisco  to  Puerto  Colombia 
(Route  37).  This  calls  for  the  con- 
struction of  two  18-knot  ships  with- 
in three  years. 

Contract  to  the  Colombian  Steam- 
ship Company  of  New  York  for  the 
New  York-Puerto  Colombia  route 
(Route  41),  which  provides  for  the 
construction  of  three  16-knot  vessels 
within  five  years. 

Two  contracts  to  United  States 
Lines,  New  York;  namely.  No.  43, 
New  York  to  Hamburg,  and  No.  44, 
New  York  to  London.  These  two 
contracts  will  require  the  construc- 
tion of  two  20-knot  or  over  vessels 
within  five  years  on  the  Hamburg 
route  and  a  service  of  suitable  18- 
knot  vessels  on  the  London  route. 

The  Panama  Mail  Steamship  Com- 


At  right  is  an  artist's  drawing  of 
the  completed  steamer  Aleutian 
which  the  Alaska  Steamship 
Company  will  put  into  service 
this  summer.  She  was  the  formei 
Mexico  of  the  Ward  Line;  but 
has  been  almost  entirely  rebuilt 
at  the  owner's  yards  at  Seattle  at 
a  cost  of  ^600,000.  making  her 
the  largest  and  finest  vessel  in 
the  Seattle-Alaska  route. 
The  Aleutian  is  416  feet  over- 
all and  has  accommodations  for 
290  passengers. 


pany  a  subsidiary  of  the  Grace 
Lines,  Inc.,  of  New  York,  has  already 
asked  tentative  bids  for  the  con- 
struction of  not  less  than  three  ves- 
sels for  its  California-South  and 
Central  America-New  York  service. 
Tentative  plans  and  specifications 
have  been  submitted  to  the  Shipping 
Board  for  four  such  vessels,  having 
the  following  general  dimensions: 
Length  over-all,  500  ft.;  beam,  64 
feet;  draft,  25  ft.;  displacement,  14,- 
000  tons;  turbo-electric  propulsion 
developing  12,000  shaft  horsepower 
and  18  knots  sea  speed;  accommoda- 
tions for  150  to  200  cabin  passengers 
and  capacity  for  500  tons  of  refrig- 
erated cargo. 

Contract  to  the  United  States 
Lines,  Inc.  of  New  York,  for  car- 
riage of  mails  between  New  York 
and  Southampton,  express  service, 
requiring  the  building  of  two  28- 
knot  passenger  and  freight  vessels, 
plans  for  which  have  already  been 
submitted  to  the  Shipping  Board. 


Panama-Pacific  Liners  May  Be 
Larger 

The  Panama-Pacific  Line,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  the  International  Mercan- 
tile Marine  Company,  which  recent- 
ly put  into  service  the  three  de  luxe 
intercoastal  liners  California,  Vir- 
ginia, and  Pennsylvania,  has  often 
announced  its  intention  of  building 
three  additional  liners  to  bring  its 
fleet  up  to  six  vessels,  giving  a 
weekly  service  between  California 
ports  and  New  York. 

It  is  now  rumored  that  the  keel  for 
the  first  of  these  will  be  laid  at  New- 
port News  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock 
Company  in  August,  and  that,  most 
important,  the  new  vessels  will  be 
considerably  larger  than  the  first 
three. 

According  to  reports  received  here 
the  new  vessels  will  be  665  feet  in 
length  and  will  displace  35,000  tons, 
making  them  the  largest  vessels  in 
the     American     merchant     marine, 


with  the  exception  of  the  Leviathan. 
The  vessels  would  cost  about  $7,000.- 

000   each.  

Another  possible  expansion  of 
the  Panama  Pacific  Line,  as  re- 
cently reported  from  Washington, 
is  the  establishment  of  a  Pacific 
Coast-European  service,  according 
to  plans  recently  submitted  to  Post- 
master General  Brown  by  P.  A.  S. 
Franklin,  president  of  the  steam- 
ship company.  Mr.  Franklin  believes 
such  a  service  could  be  successfully 
operated  by  American-flag  vessels 
with  the  aid  of  a  mail  contract  from 
the  government.  Turbo-electric 
powered  vessels  of  18  knots  speed, 
with  capacity  for  200  passengers 
and  100,000  cubic  feet  of  refriger- 
ated cargo  space  are  suggested. 


Carferry  Bids  to  be  Asked 

It  is  reported  that  the  Overseas 
Railways,  Inc.,  of  New  Orleans,  has 
retained  the  Sun  Shipbuilding  & 
Drydock  Company  of  Chester,  Penn- 
sylvania, to  draw  up  plans  and  speci- 
fications for  the  construction  of  two, 
three,  or  four  sea-going  car  ferries 
similar  to  the  Seatrain  now  operated 
between  New  Orleans  and  Havana. 
Bids  will  be  asked  within  a  short 
time,  it  is  reported. 

RECENT  CONTRACTS 

American  Bridge  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
has  an  order  from  the  Island  Creek 
Coal  Co.  for  a  pull  boat;  also  an 
order  from  LaCrosse  Dredging  Co. 
for  one  dredge  hull  and  one  oil 
barge. 

Dravo  Contracting  Co.,  Pitts- 
burgh, has  an  order  from  the  U.  S. 
Engineers  Office  for  a  15-ton  der- 
rick boat. 

Midland  Barge  Co.,  Midland, 
Penn.,  has  an  order  for  four  barges 
from  the  West  Pennsylvania  Sand  & 
Gravel  Co.;  also  an  order  for  a  hull 
from  the  Wrerton  Steel  Co. 

Nashville  Bridge  Co.,  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  has  orders  for  a  steamboat 
hull,  112  by  26  x  4  ft.;  a  deck  barge 
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78  by  30  by  5  ft. ;  a  deck  barge  100 
by  26  by  6Vi  ft;  and  four  100  ft. 
barges  for  stock. 

Sun  Shipbuilding  Company,  Ches- 
ter, Penn.,  has  an  order  from  the 
Sun  Oil  Company  for  a  sister  ship  to 
the  two  single-screw  motor  tank 
barges  previously  ordered,  to  be 
188  ft.  6in.  by  31  ft.  by  11  ft.  6  in. 

Johnson  Shipbuilding  Co.,  329 
Willow  Street,  Seattle,  has  an  order 
from  the  Northwestern  Fisheries  for 
a  50  ft.  scow;  other  new  orders  in- 
clude a  30-ft.  power  skiff  for  P.  E. 
Harris  &  Co.;  fish  scow  for  Halfrety 
&  Co.,  Seattle,  54  by  16  ft.;  pile 
driver  and  scow  for  Northwestern 
Fisheries,  70  by  24  ft. 


many  other  fine  sailing  and  power 
schooners.  The  Stone  schooners  are 
the  top-notchers  of  the  South  Paci- 
fic Island  trading  fleets. 


W.  F.  Stone  Yard  To  Move 

Lester  Stone,  owner  and  manager 
of  W.  F.  Stone  &  Son,  builders  of 
wooden  ships  and  all  types  of  sail- 
ing and  motor  boats,  which  plant 
has  been  located  for  many  years  on 
the  Estuary,  Oakland,  California, 
has  announced  that  he  has  purchas- 
ed a  waterfront  site  at  Sausalito  at 
the  foot  of  Hurricane  Gulch,  and 
will  establish  there  one  of  the  finest 
boat  building  plants  in  the  country. 
The  present  shipyard  was  started 
by  the  late  Frank  Stone,  father  of 
Lester  Stone,  and  some  of  the  best 
and  fastest  boats  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  district  were  built  at  this 
yard,  as  well  as  the  fine  schooner 
Northern  Light,  built  several  years 
ago  for  John  Borden  of  Chicago,  and 


New  Shipyard  For  Welded 
Construction 

An  announcement  has  been  made 
by  W.  C.  Bilsborough,  president  of 
the  Welded  Steel  Shipbuilders,  Ltd., 
a  subsidiary  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Manufacturing  Company,  that  a 
fine  new  shipyard  will  be  built  on 
a  large  site  in  Wilmington,  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  yard  will  be  equipped  with 
the    most    modern    machinery    and 


extensive  facilities  for  automatic 
and  semiautomatic  steel  welding. 
According  to  Mr.  Bilsborough, 
"Upon  completion  of  the  new  plant 
construction  will  commence  imme- 
diately on  two  cruisers,  orders  for 
which  have  been  acquired.  It  is  the 
intention  also  to  construct  stock 
outboard  motorboats.  All  craft 
manufactured  by  this  organization 
will  be  of  the  all-welded  type." 

Other  officers  of  the  corporation 
Include  John  H.  Mundhenk,  Harry 
F.  Smothers,  and  Naval  Architect 
Dimitri  Liamin,  who  is  the  design- 
er of  the  welded  steel  type  of  boat 
constructed  by  this  company. 


Progress  of  Construction 

The  following  report  covers  the  Shipbuilding  Work  in  Progress  at  the 
leading  shipyards  of  the  United  States  as  of  March  1,  1930 


Launching   of   the   Morro   Castle,   March   5 
at  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  8C  Drydock 
Company.  This  vessel  is  a  508-foot  passen- 
ger liner  for  the  A.G.W.I.  Nav.  Co. 


Pacific  Coast 

ALBINA  MARINE  IRON  WORKS 
Portland,  Oregon. 

Purchasing  Agent:  J.  W.  West. 
Hull  No.  113,  dicsel-elcctric  lightship  for 
U.S.  Dept.  of  Commerce;  1J3'3"  length 
over-all:  30'  beam:  Winton  diesel  enes.; 
General  Electric  motors;  keel  Sept.  1/28; 
launch  7/2/29;  deliver  11/30/29  est. 

Hull    114,  lightship,  sister  to  above;  keel 
Sept.   1/28  est. 

One  steel  barge  for  Western  Transp.  Co.; 
130  ft.  length;  keel   10/7/29  est. 

BALLARD  MARINE  RAILWAY 

COMPANY 

Seattle,  Washington. 

Penquin,  hull  J-97,  patrol  boat  for  U.  S. 

Bureau    of    Fisheries,    Seattle;     130    L.B.P.; 

27    beam;    Union    diesel    eng.;    launched    1/- 

10/30 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING 
CORP,  LTD., 
Union  Plant,  San  Francisco. 
Purchasing  Agent:  C.  A.  Levinson. 
Hull    5  344,   steel   derrick  barge   for  Mer- 
ritt,  Chapman  6?  Scott  Corp.;  keel  12/16/29; 
launched   2/1/30;  delivered  3/3/30. 

Hull   5345,  tow  barge  for  Young  Bros., 
Ltd.,  Honolulu,   171  by  44  ft.;  keel  2/5/30. 
Hull  5346,  same  as  above;  keel  1/30/30 
est;  deliver  3/1  3/^n  est 

CRAIG  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 
Long  Beach,  Calif. 
Purchasing  Agent:  F.  W.  Philpot. 
Not    named,    hull    151,    yacht    for    John 
Barrymore,    Los    Angeles;    118    LB  P.;    21 
beam:    9   loaded    draft;    13    knots   speed;    2 
275-H.P.    Atlas-Imperial    dicsfl    engs.-    keel 
.Sept.   15/29;  launched  1/16/30. 

GENERAL  ENGINEERING  &  DRY 
DOCK  CO. 
Alameda,  Calif. 
Purcbasincr  Agent:   A.   Wanner. 
Itasca,     No.     21,     diesel  -  electric    cutter 
for  U.S.  Coast  Guard:  250x42x15  ft.:  West- 
inghouse  turbines  and  motors;  3000  S  H  P  • 
keel  6/15/29:  launched   11/16/29. 

Sebago,    No.    22.    same    as    above-    keel 
6/1  5/29;  launched  1/15/30. 

Saranac,    No.    23,    same    as    above-    keel 
11/16/29. 
Not  named,  hull  No.  24,  same  as  above 
JOHNSON  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
329  Willow  Street,  Seattle.  Wash. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Geo.   H.  McAteer. 
S^n    Juan,    hull     1,    cannery    tender    for 


San  Juan  Fishing  and  Packing  Co.;  77'6'' 
LB. P.;  18  beam;  9'6"  loaded  draft;  135 
K.P.  diesel  eng.;  keel  11/1/29;  launch  3/6/- 
30  est.;  delivered   3/15/30  est. 

Tommy,  Job  No.  6,  fish  carrier  for  P.  E. 
Harris  &  Co.;  49'6"  x  14'  x  6';  keel  12/1/29; 
launched  2/10/30;  deliver  2/14/30  est. 

Juneau,  Job.  No.  14,  scow  for  P.  E.  Har- 
ris &?  Co.;  60  X  16  ft.;  keel  12/1/29;  laun- 
ched 2/10/30;  deliver  2/14/30  est. 

Job.  No.  16,  65-ft.  pile  driver  scow  for 
San  Juan  Fishing  and  Packing  Co. 

Job.  No.  19,  derrck  frame  for  Alaska  Pa- 
cific Salmon  Corp. 

Job  No.  20,  derrick  scow  for  Northwest- 
ern Fisheries  Co.;  70  x  24  ft. 

Job  21,  fish  scow  for  Pioneer  Packing  Co., 
Seattle;   54  x   16  ft. 
LAKE  WASHINGTON  SHIPYARDS, 
Houghton,  Wn. 

Purchasing  ,  \gent:  A.  R.  Van  Sant.  I 

Kurn,  hull  109,  cruiser  for  Stewart 
Edward  White,  Hillsborough,  Calif.;  75  ft. 
length;  135  HP.  Washington-Estep  diesel 
eng.;  keel  9/26/29;  deliver  5/1/30  est. 

Hulls  111,  WV/i,  two  scout  boats  for 
Pioneer  Packing  Co.,  Seattle;  50  L.B.P.;  175 
H.P.   Hall-Scott  eng. 

Hull  112,  six  3  5  ft.  boats;  owner  not 
named. 

Vashon,   hull    113,  wooden   ferryboat  for 
Independent  Ferry  Co.,  Seattle;  200  x  55  x 
12   ft.;    1000   HP.   Washington   d.esel. 
LOS  ANGELES  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
San  Pedro,  Calif. 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  E.  Wood. 

Not  named,  hull  5  5,  oil  barge  for  Union 
Oil  Co.  of  Calif.;  3000  bbls.  cap.;  keel 
10/24/29. 

PRINCE  RUPERT  DRYDOCK  & 

SHIPYARD 

Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 

Purchasing  Agent:  H.  L.  Taylor. 

C.  N.  No.  5.  hull  31.  steel  tug  for  Cana- 
dian National  Railways:  7r6"xl7'x9'6";  300 
B.H.P.  diesel  eng.;  keel  2/1/30;  launch  4/- 
10/30  est.;  deliver  7/1/30  est. 

C.  N.  No.  108,  hull  32.  steel  car  barge  for 
Canadian  National  Railways,  184  x  40  x  abt. 
5  ft.;  cap.  8  loaded  cars;  keel  10/30,/29; 
launch  6/15/30  est.;  deliver  7/1/30  est. 

Hulls  31  and  32  to  be  fabricated  at  yard; 
then  shipped  to  Kelorona  on  Okanogan 
Lake  for  completion:  deliver  7/1/30  est. 

Hull  34,  halibut  boat  for  P.  Thompson; 
54  L.B.P.;   13-9  beam;  7  depth;   54  B.H.P. 
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Gardner  diesel   eng.;  keel   1/15/30;   deliver 
4/5/30  est. 

Hull  35,  fish  packer  for  Canadian  Fish  6? 
Cold  Storage  Co.,  Prince  Rupert;  67-3 
L.B.P.;  16-8  beam;  8-8  depth;  8^  mi.  speed; 
100  B.H.P.  Fairbanks  -  Morse  diesel  eng.; 
keel  3/6/30. 

U.  S.  NAVY  YARD, 
Bremerton,    Wash. 

Not  named,  light  cruiser  CL-28  for  Unit- 
ed States  Navy,  10.000  tons  displacement; 
keel  July  4/28;  deliver  Mar.   lJ/31   est. 

Atlantic,  Lakes,  Rivers 

AMERICAN  BRIDGE  COMPANY 
Pittsburgh,  Perm. 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  G.  A.  Millar. 

Ten  coal  barges  for  own  account,  175x 
26x11   ft. 

One  pull  boat  for  Island  Creek  Coal  Co.; 
launch  5/15/30  est. 

One  dredge  hull  for  La  Crosse  Dredging 
Co. 

One  oil  barge  for  above. 

BATH  IRON  WORKS 
Bath,  Maine 

Corsair,  hull  124,  twin  screw  steel  steam 
turbo-electric  yacht;  343x42x27ft.,  18  ft. 
draft;  6000  S.H.P.;  General  Electric  turbo- 
generators; Babcock  &  Wilcox  boilers;  keel 
June  11/29:  launch  4/1/30  est. 

Malaina,  hull  128,  steel  yacht;  B.  T.  Dob- 
son,  designer;  owner  not  named:  168  LB. P.; 
26  beam;  9  draft;  twin  Winton  diesel 
engs.;   1600  I.H.P. 

Grenadier,  hull  131,  steel  aux.  schr. 
yacht:  Henry  J.  Gielow,  designer;  owner  not 
named:  150  L.B.P.;  32  beam;  single  screw; 
300  I.H.P.  Bessemer  diesel  eng.;  keel  ll/l/- 
29;  launch  5/15/30  est. 

Althea,  hull  132,  twin  screw  diesel 
yacht  for  C.  Hayward  Murphy,  Detroit; 
Henry  J.  Gielow,  designer;  105  L.O.A.;  2 
200-H.P.  Bessemer  diesels;  keel  11/21/29; 
launch  4/15/30  est. 

Bidou,  hull  13  3,  twin  screw  diesel 
yacht  for  J.  A.  Moffett;  B.  T.  Dobson,  de- 
signer; 125  L.O.A.:  2  400-H.P.  Winton  die- 
sels; keel  1/21/30. 

Unnamed,  hull  134,  steel  yacht,  owner 
not  named;  190  L.O.A.;  154  L.W.L.;  26 
beam;  two  800  B.H.P.  Bessemer  diesels; 
keel   Dec.   23/29. 

Unnamed,  hull  13  5,  same  as  above;  keel 
Dec.  15/29. 

Unnamed,  hull  136,  same  as  above;  keel 
2/5/30. 

Unnamed,  hull  137,  same  as  above. 

Unnamed,  hull  138,  same  as  above. 

Not  named,  hull  139,  diesel  yacht,  owner 
not  named,  243'9"  L.O.A.  227'3"  L.W.L.; 
36  beam;  2r7"  depth:  2  Winton  1100 
B.H.P.  diesel  engs.:  keel  3/19/30. 

Not  named,  Hull  140.  twin-screw  diesel 
yacht,  owner  not  named;  140  ft.  length-  keel 
12/3/30. 

Not  named,  hull  141,  twin-screw  diesel 
yacht,  owner  not  named.  255  ft.  length;  3000 
H.P.  die.sel  eng.;  keel  7/1/30  est' 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION.  FORE 

RTVER  PLANT, 

Quincv,  Ma.ss. 

Northampton,  light  cruiser  CL-26,  for 
United  States  Navy;  10.000  tons  displace- 
ment; launch  Sept.  7/29  est. 

Hull  1425,  steel  coasting  vessel  for  Sea- 
board Shipping  Co.;  450  gr.  tons;  launched 
Mav  29/29. 

Hull  1426,  steel  barge  for  Gulf  Refining 
Co. 

Ouincv.  hull  1427.  steel  trawler  for  R. 
O'Brien  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Boston;  launched  11/- 
20/29. 

Dorchester,  hull  1428,  same  as  above; 
launched   11/30/29. 


Winthrop,  hull  1429,  same  as  above; 
launched  12/29. 

Cities  Service  No.  4,  hull  1431,  steel 
barge  for  Cities  Service  Ref.  Co.,  New 
York;  200x36x12  ft.;  12,000  bbls.  oil  cap- 
acity;  launched    11/18/29. 

Not  named,  hull  1432,  steel  passenger 
vessel  for  New  York  and  Porto  Rico  Steam- 
ship Co.;   7050  gross  tons. 

Cornell,  hull  143  5,  fishing  boat  for  Gen- 
eral Sea  Foods  Corp.;  launched  1/16/30. 

Hulls  1436-1437,  two  steel  barges  for 
Lake  Tankers  Corp.;  1300  gross  tons. 

Not  named,  hull  1438,  steel  tanker  for 
Sinclair  Navigation  Co.;  6400  gross  tons. 

Not  named,  hull  1439,  sister  to  above. 

Not  named,  hull  1440,  steel  express  pas- 
senger steamer  for  Oceanic  Steamship  Co., 
San  Francisco;   17,500  gross  tons. 

Not  named,  hull  1441,  sister  to  above. 

Not  named,  hull  1442,  oil  barge  for  Lake 
Transport  Corp. 

BETHLEHEM   SHIPBUILDING  CORP., 

LTD., 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Hull  42  55,  steel  carfloat  for  Central  R.R. 
of  N.J.;  900  gr.  tons. 

Hulls  4256-4265,  10  steel  carfloats  for 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.R.  Co.;  872  gr.  tons 
each. 

Hulls  4266-67,  two  barges  for  N.  Y.  N.  H. 
and  H.  R.  R. 

Hulls  4268-4273,  six  steel  oil  barges  for 
Lake  Transport  Corp. 

Hull  4274,  steel  carfloat  for  Central  R  R. 
of  New  Jersey. 

CHARLESTON   DRYDOCK    & 

MACHINERY  CO., 

Charleston,  S.C. 

No.  1 1  5,  diesel-electric  lightship  for  U.  S. 
Dept.  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Lighthouses, 
Washington,  D.C.;  1333"  L.O.A. ;  30 
beam;  Winton  engs.;  General  Electric  gen 
erators  and  motors;  keel  Jan.  30/29;  launch 
ed  8/30/29:  deliver  3/14/30  est. 

No.  116,  same  as  above;  keel  Feb.  6/29 
launched    10/22/29. 

No.  117,  same  as  above;  keel  May  1/29 
hiunch   3/15/30  est. 

One  all-welded  tanker  for  stock;  launch 
12/29  est. 

Carolinian,  all-welded  tanker  for  Texas 
Oil  Co.,  Elizabeth  City,  N.C.;  127x23x10 
ft.;  cap.   100,000  gals.:  deliver  3/10/30  est. 

Liston.  steel  survev  boat  for  the  U.S.  En- 
gineers Dept.,   Philadelphia;  keel   12/15/29. 

COLLINGWOOD  SHIPYARDS,  Ltd. 
Collingwood,   Ontario. 

Purchasing  Agent.  E.  Podmore. 

Hull  84,  seagoing  tug  for  Canadian  Govt., 
Dept.  Pub.  Works;  94  L.BP.;  23'6"  beam; 
10'6"  loaded  draft  aft;  8'6"  loaded  draft 
forward;  comp.  eng.  500  I.H.P.;  1  Scotch 
marine  boiler  13'9"  diam.;  keel  11/12/29; 
launch  3/29/30  est. 

Hull  85,  sister  to  above;  keel  1 1/12/29. 

Hull  86,  lock  gate  lifter  for  Dept.  of  Rail- 
ways and  Canals  of  Canada  (Welland 
Canal):  90  by  66  by  26  ft.:  designed  to  lift 
gates  weighing  500  short  tons;  keel  12/28/- 
29. 

CONSOLIDATED  SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION 

Morris   Heights,   N.    Y. 

Hull  2940.  154-ft.  cruiser  for  Anson  W. 
Hard,  of  New  York  City;  2  Winton  diesel 
engines. 

Hull  2942,  24-ft.  coupe  yacht  tender  for 
above:   1  Chrysler  engine. 

Hull  2957,  75-ft.  cruiser  for  E.  F.  Clark, 
Youngstown,  Ohio;  2  300-H.P.  Speedway 
engines. 

Hull  2960,  13  5-ft.  steel  diesel  yacht  for 
a  prominent  Nev,'  York  yachtsman;  2  600 
H.P.  Treiber  diesel  engines. 

Hull    2961,    75-ft.    cruiser   for  Jeremiah 


Milbank    of    New   York    City;    2     Winton 
engines. 

Hull  2962,  80-ft.  cruiser  for  J.  T.  Mc- 
Millan, Detroit,  2  300  H.P.  Speedway  en- 
gines. 

Hull  2963,  50-foot  cruiser  for  A.  E. 
Walbridge  of  New  York  City;  1  Sterling 
engine. 

Hull  2964,  75-ft.  cruiser  for  G.  M.  Mof- 
fett of  New  York  City;  2  Winton  engines. 

Hull  2966,  80ft.  cruiser  for  G.  F.  Breen; 
2  Winton  engs. 

Hull  2974,  steel  diesel  yacht  for  A.  E. 
Wheeler;    I34'6"  long;  2  Winton  diesels. 

Hull  2976,  cruiser  for  Mrs.  W.  S.  Fulton; 
60'   long;   2    170-H.P.   Speedways. 

Hulls   2977-2978,   two   yacht   tenders   for 
Hull  2960. 
DEFOE   BOAT  8C  MOTOR  WORKS, 
Bay  City,  Mich. 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  E.  Whitehouse. 

Elda,  hull  136,  steel  yacht  for  A. 
V.  Davis,  New  York;  138'6"  L.B.P.;  18 
beam;  5  loaded  draft;  20  M.P.H.;  150 
D.W.T.:  1400  I.H.P.  diesel  engs.;  keel 
July  15/29;  launch  4/15/30  est;  deliver 
5/1/30  est. 

Marnell,  hull  137,  steel  yacht  for  M. 
H.  Alworth,  Duluth;  135  L.BP.;  22  beam; 
69"  draft;  14  M.P.H.;  175  D.W.T.;  600 
I.H.P.  diesel  engs.;  keel  Apr.  15/29;  launch- 
ed Oct.  15/29;  delivered  11/10/29. 

Saramar.  hull  138,  steel  yacht,  owner 
not  named;  153  L.B.P.;  24  beam;  9'6"  load- 
ed draft;  15  M.P.H.;  450  D.W.T.;  1000 
I.H.P.  diesel  eng.;  keel  11/15/29;  launch 
5/15/30  est. 

Thalia.  hull  139,  steel  yacht  for 
Thos.  M.  Howell,  New  York  City;  160 
L.BP.;  24'6"  beam;  8  loaded  draft;  17 
M.P.H.;  500  D.W.T.;  1300  I.H.P.  diesel 
eng.;  keel  3/1/30;  launch  6/15/30  est. 

Cormar,  hull  140,  wood  yacht  for  R. 
E.  Klages,  Columbus,  O.,  73  LB. P.;  14'6" 
beam;  4  loaded  draft;  18  M.P.H.  speed;  48 
D.W.T.;  700  H.P,  gas  engs.;  keel  10/29/29; 
launch  4/19/30  est.;  deliver  5/1/30  est. 

Lady  Jean  II,  hull  141,  wood  yacht  for 
Earl  Dawson,  Detroit,  Mich.;  75  L.B.P.; 
14'6"  beam:  4  loaded  draft;  14  M.P.H> 
speed;  50  D.W.T.;  300  H.P.  diesel  engs.; 
keel   11/5/29;  launch    4/15/30  est. 

Clarinda,  hull  142,  wood  yacht  for 
owner  not  named;  75  L.B.P.;  14'6"  beam;  4' 
draft;  14  M.P.H  .speed;  50  D.W.T.;  300 
HP.  diesel  eng.;  keel  11/15/29;  launch 
4/15/30  est. 

Janidore,  hull  143.  steel  yacht  for  I. 
Zellerhach,  San  Franci.sco:  142  L.B.P.;  24'6" 
beam:  9'  draft;  15  M.P.H.  speed;  350 
D.W.T.;  800  H.P.  diesel  engs.;  keel  12/1/ 
29;  launch  5/15/30  est.;  deliver  6/15/30 
est. 

Sheila,  hull  144.  steel  yacht  for  Geo. 
W.  Loft,  New  York  City;  118  L.B.P.;  18'6" 
beam:  5'4"  loaded  draft:  18  M.P.H.  speed: 
150  DW.T.;  900  I.H.P.  diesel  engs.;  keel 
1/15/30;  launch  6/15/30  est.;  deliver 
7/1/30  est. 

DRAVO  CONTRACTING  COMPANY, 

Pittsburg,   Pa.,   and  Wilmington,   Del. 

Hull  929,  ladder  type  sand  and  gravel 
dredge  for  stock. 

Hulls  950-955  inch,  6  standard  stock 
barges  I00x26x6'6''. 

Hulls  960-961,  two  200-ft.  steel,  twin 
tunnel,  steam  towboats  for  Standard  Unit 
Nav.  Co. 

Hulls  962-963,  two  8-car  steel  carfloats 
for  Reading  Co.,  Philadelphia;  200x34x9  ft. 

Hulls  964-969,  six  steel  sand  and  gravel 
barges  for  stock;   120x30x8-6. 

Hulls  970-979,  ten  steel  sand  and  gravel 
barges  for  Keystone  Sand  and  Supply  Co.; 
13  5x27x8  ft. 

Hulls  980-989,  ten  steel  sand  and  gravel 
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Union  Avenue  and  Stephens  Street 
Portland,  Oregon 


barges  for  Arundel  Corp.;  130x34x8-9. 

Hulls  990-994  incl.,  five  steel  sand  and 
gravel  barges  for  Iron  City  Sand  &  Gravel 
Co.:    13  5x27x7'6". 

Hulls  995-997  incl.,  three  diesel  stern- 
wheel  towboats  for  stock. 

Hulls  956-959  inch,  four  1000-ton  steel 
sand  and  gravel  barges  for  Warner  Co., 
Philadelphia;   130x34x10  ft. 

Hull  998,  one  15-ton  derrick  boat  for  U.S. 
Engineers  Office,  Wilmington. 
FEDERAL    SHIPBUILDING    8c    DRY 
DOCK  COMPANY 
Kearny,  N.  J. 

Purchasing  Agent,  R.  S.  Page. 

Not  named,  hull  113,  steam  tanker  for 
Standard  Shipping  Co.,  New  York;  525 
LB. P.;  74  beam;  2S'6"  loaded  draft;  10.5 
knots  loaded  speed;  18,000  D.W.T.;  tur- 
bine propulsion;  H.P.  water-tube  boilers; 
keel  1/3/30. 

Not  named,  hull  114,  sister  to  above:  keel 
2/24/30. 

Hull  1 1  5,  welded  oil  barge  for  Oil  Trans- 
fer Corp.,  New  York;  175  long,  36  beam; 
1100  D.W.T.;  keel  12/11/29;  launched  2/- 
5/30;   deliver   3/15/30   est. 

Hull  116,  same  as  above:  keel  2/7/30. 

Hull  1 1 7,  oil  barge  for  United  Petroleum 
Transport  Co.;  160  long;  28  beam;  keel 
2/17/30. 

Hull  118,  welded  Hghter  for  Central  R.R. 
of  N.J.;  93  X  34  X  9'2!4'';  250  D.W.T. 

GREAT  LAKES  ENGINEERING 

WORKS, 

River  Rouge,  Michigan 

Eugene  P.  Thomas,  hull  274,  stteamship 
for  Pittsburgh  Steamship  Co.;  580  L.B  P.  60 
beam;  19  loaded  draft;  12  mi.  speed;  12,- 
000  D.W.T.;  T.  E.  engines,  2250  I.H.P.; 
3  Scotch  boilers  14'  I.D.  x  12'  long;  keel 
9/15/29:  launched  3/8/30;  deliver  4/1 5/- 
30  est. 

HOWARD  SHIPYARDS  &   DOCK 
COMPANY, 

Jeffersonville,  Ind. 

Purchasing  Agent,  W.  H.  Dickey. 

Hull  1678,  steam  towboat  for  Vesta  Coal 
Co.,  Pittsburgh;  139'6"  L.B.P.;  34'  beam; 
'^'^'/z"  depth  molded;  comp.  condensing 
eng.;  1  42"  dia.  water-tube  boiler;  Foster- 
Wheeler  Nclis  steam  generator;  keel  11/- 
20/29:  launched  2/24/30;  deliver  5/22/30 
est. 

Hull  1679,  sister  to  above;  keel  12/26/29; 
l:,anch  4/10/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  1680,  steam  towboat  for 
Dixie  Sand  Es"  Gravel  Co.,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.;  123  L.B.P.;  28'6"  beam;  5'2"  depth; 
straight  high  pressure  steam  eng.:  4  fire- 
tube  boilers,  40"  x  26':  keel  1/13/30;  launch 
3/10/30  est. 

Hull  1682,  steel  sand  barge  for  W.  F.  Nu- 
gent &?  Bros.,  Louisville,  Ky.;  IIO'IO"  x  28' 
x  7' 3":  keel  3/1/30. 

Hull  1683,  same  as  above. 

HAMPTON  ROADS  SHIP- 
BUILDING CO., 
Portsmouth,  Va. 

Hydrographer,  hull  3,  steel  diesel-electric 


survey  boat  for  U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey,  Washington,  D.C.;  167'5"  L.O.A.; 
143'  L.B. P.;  31'6"  molded  beam;  18'2" 
minimum  depth  to  top  of  main  deck  at 
side;  740  tons  displacement  molded  at  10'6" 
mean  draft;  9'6"  draft,  forward;  11*6"  draft, 
aft;  2'  drag;  2  400-horsepower  Winton  die- 
sel engines;  Westinghouse  generators  and 
auxiliaries;  640  B.H.P.  West,  propelhng  mo- 
tor, keel  Aug.   18/28. 

City  of  Norfolk,  hull  4,  diesel-electric 
ferryboat  for  Norfolk  County  Ferries,  Ports- 
mouth, Va.;  173'  L.O.A.;  146'  L.B.P.;  57' 
beam  over-all;  37'  beam  of  hull  at 
deck;  14'  molded  depth;  8'6"  draft;  two  400 
B.H.P.  Bessemer  diesel  engs.;  two  General 
Electric  270-kilowatt  generators:  one  Gen- 
eral-Electric propelling  motor  of  650  H.P., 
keel  Feb.  1/29:  launched  1/18/30. 

MANITOWOC   SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 

Manitowoc,   Wis. 

Purchasing  Agent,  H.  Meyer. 

City  of  Flint,  hull  247,  car  ferry  for 
Pere  Marquette  Rail.  Co.;  368  L.B.P.;  57 
beam;  17  loaded  draft;  18  m.  speed;  2  tur- 
bines; 3600  I. H.P.  each;  4  Babcock  if  Wil- 
cox W.T.  boilers;  keel  Mar.  1/29;  launched 
11/27/29;  deliver  Mar.  /30  est. 

Violet,  hull  253,  lighthouse  tender  for 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Lighthouses;  163'6"  x  32'x- 
8'6";  770  D.W.T.  2  rec.  eng.  850  I.H.P.;  3 
Almy  Class  F.  W.T.  boilers;  keel  12/2/29; 
launch  3/30  est.;  deliver  5/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  254,  tanker  for  Standard 
Oil  Co.;  390'3"x53'3":  12  mi.  speed;  6050 
D.W.T.;  1  rec.  steam  eng.,  2  Scotch  boilers; 
15'4l/2"xir6";  keel  12/21/29;  launch  6/30 
est.:  deliver  8/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  255,  yacht  for  C.  M. 
Clark,  New  York;  113'5"  x  22':  2  300-H.P. 
Winton  diesel  engs.:  keel  2/4/30  est.;  launch 
4/30  est.;  deliver  6/30  est. 

Hull  256,  derrick  for  Fitzsimons  ^  Con- 
ncll:  100  x  42  X  3  ft.;  keel  1/12/30;  de- 
liver Apr./30  est. 

Hull  257,  deck  scow  for  Dredge  and 
Dock  Co.,  Chicago;  135  x  36  x  9  ft.;  deliver 
May  /30  est. 

Hull  258,  same  as  above;  deliver  May/30 
est. 

MARIETTA    MANUFACTURING    CO., 
Point  Pleasant,  W.  Va. 

Purchasing  Agent:  S.  C.  Wilhelm. 

Walter  A.  Windsor,  hull  159,  one  stern- 
wheel  towboat  for  Burnside  Barge  Line, 
Point  Pleasant;  165x36x6';  Marietta-Holmes 
comp.  engs.;  launched  Jan./30. 

Fourteen  steel  pontoons  for  U.S.  Engin- 
eers, Louisville,  Ky.:  40x12x3". 

One  steel  hull,  diesel-electric  towboat  for 
U.S.  Engineers,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Four  steel  maneuver  boats  for  U.S.  Engin- 
eers. Huntington,  W.  Va. 

William  Dickinson,  one  diesel  boat  for 
Marquette  Cement  Co.,  Chicago;  124x26x7'. 

MIDLAND  BARGE  COMPANY 
Midland,  Pa. 

Three  barges  for  West  Va.  Sand  &  Gravel 
Co.,  10O'x26'x6'6":  2  delivered. 

One  barge  for  E.  T.  Slider;   100  x   33   x 

4  ft. 
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Four  barges  for  West.  Penn.  Sand  fe? 
Gravel  Co  :    100x26x6'6". 

One  hull  for  Wurton  Steel  Co.;  120x25x 
4  ft. 

NASHVILLE  BRmGE  COMPANY, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Purchasing  Agent,   R.   L,    Baldwin. 

Hull  210.  dredge;  n4'6"x30x8  ft.;  keel 
11, ''/29;  launched  1/11/30. 

Hull  214,  dry-dock;  48x24x5  ft.;  keel 
12/15/30;   launched  and  delivered  2/8/30. 

Hulls  215-220  incl.,  six  deck  barge«; 
133x29x71  2  ft-;  keel  1/27/30;  launch  Mar. 
15.  18.  22.  26,  Apr.  2,  9  est. 

Hull  221,  deck  barge,  130x34x8  ft.; 
launched  2/l<3/30. 

Hulls  222-224.  three  cement  barges;  100 
x24x5  ft.;  keels  Mar.   19,  24.  28. 

Hull  225,  stern  boat  hull;  112x26x24  ft. 

Hull  230,  deck  barge,  78x30x5  ft. 

Hull  231,  deck  barge,  100x26x6'6". 

Hulls  226-229  inch,  four  barges  for  stock; 
100x24x5  ft. 

NEWPORT   NEWS   SHIPBUILDING  5: 
DRYDOCK   COMPANY 

Newport  News,  Va. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Jas.  Plummer,  23} 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Houston,  hull  323,  light  cruiser  CL-30 
for  United  States  Navy,  10,000  tons  dis- 
placement; keel  May  1/28;  launched  Sept. 
7/29;  deliver  June   13/30  est. 

Augusta,  hull  324,  light  cruiser  CL-31 
for  United  States  Navy;  10.000  tons  dis- 
placement; keel  July  2/28;  launched  2/1- 
30;  deliver  Mar.  1  3/3  1  est. 

Morro  Castle,  hull  337,  passenger  liner  for 
A.G.W.I.  Nav.  Co.,  New  York;  508  x 
70'9"  X  39';  15,380  tons  displ.;  16,000 
S.H.P.;  20  knots  speed;  turbo-elec.  drive; 
keel  July  23/29;  launched  3/5/30. 

Oriente,  hull  3  38,  sister  to  above;  keel 
July  8/29;  launch  May  /30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  3  39,  passenger  and 
freight  liner  for  Dollar  Steamship  Co.,  San 
Francisco;  653  L.O.A.;  81  beam;  52  depth; 
turbo-electric  drive;  20  knots  speed;  keel 
Mar./30   est.;   deliver  Oct./31   est. 

Not  named,  hull  340,  sister  to  above;  keel 
May/30  est.;   deliver   2/32  est. 

NEW  YORK   SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Camden,  N.  J. 

Purchasing  Agent:  J.  W.  Meeker. 

Chester,  light  cruiser  CL-  27  for  United 
States  Navy,  10,000  tons  displacement; 
keel  Mar.  7/28;  launched  7/3/29;  deliver 
June  13/30  est. 

Santa  Clara,  hull  387,  passenger  and  car- 
go steamer  for  W.  R.  Grace  (i  Co.,  New 
York;  482'9"  long;  63'9"  beam;  37'5" 
depth;  General  Electric  turbo-electric  ma- 
chinery; keel  Feb.  4/29;  launched  11/14/29; 
deliver  Apr./30  est. 


Excalibre,  hull  394,  passenger  and 
cargo  steamers  for  Export  Steamship  Corp., 
New  York;  450x61'6"x42'3";  keel  11/4/29. 

Exochorda,  hull  395,  sister  to  above;  keel 
11/25/29. 

Not  named,  hull  396,  sister  to  above; 
keel  10/1/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  397,  sister  to  above;  keel 
11/1/30  est. 

Indianapolis,  hull  399,  light  cruiser  No. 
3  5  for  United  States  Navy;  10,000  tons 
displacement;  keel  Mar./30  est. 

Hull  400,  barge  for  Hercules  Cement 
Corp.,200x37x9'6';  keel  11/18/29;  launch- 
ed 2/27/30;  delivered  3/10/30. 

Hull  401.  carfloat  for  Reading  Co.;  250'- 
9"x34'7-l/8"x9';  keel  12/9/29;  launched 
2/10/30;  delivered  2/14/30. 

Hull  402,  same  as  above;  keel  12/16/29 
launched  2/24/30;  delivered  2/28/30. 

Hull  403,  same  as  above;  keel  12/26/29 
launch  and  deliver  3/16/30  est. 

Hull  404,  same  as  above;  keel  12/31/29 
launch  and  deliver  3/24/30  est. 

ITiE  PUSEY  &  JONES  CORP., 
Wilmington,  Del. 

Purchasing   Agent:   James   Bradford. 

Cambriona.  hull  1042,  yacht  for  Walter  O. 
Briggs;  236  L.O.A.;  34  beam;  19  depth; 
12'6"  draft;  2  1100  H.P.  diesel  engs.;  keel 
Mar.  12/29;  launched  10/7/29;  deliver  3/- 
15/30  est. 

Lotosland,  hull  1043,  twin  screw  diesel 
yacht,  ordered  by  Cox  ii  Stevens,  Inc.,  New 
York;  168'9"  long,  28'  beam;  two  500- 
B.H.P.  diesel  eng.;  keel  June  13/29; 
launched  11/15/29;  deliver  4/1 5/30  est. 

Veedol  No.  2,  hull  1044,  oil  tanker  for  Tide 
Water  Oil  Co.;  255  LB. P.;  44  beam;  15'6" 
loaded  draft;  1250  I. HP.  diesel-electric  pro- 
pulsion; keel  Oct.  19/29;  launched  3/4/30; 
delivered  6/1/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  1045,  twin  screw  diesel 
yacht  for  R.  R.  M.  Carpenter,  Wilmington, 
Del.;  130  L.O.A.;  21  beam;  6  loaded  draft; 
2  Wmton  400-H.P.  diesels;  keel  1/9/30. 

Hull    1046.    four     diesel-electric,     single- 
screw,  harbor  tugs  for  Erie  Railroad  Co.;  96 
L.B.P.;  26  beam;  13'9''  molded  depth;  1000 
H.P.  diesel-electric  prop.;  delivery  8  months. 
SPEDDEN  SHIPBUILDING   CO. 
Baltimore,   Maryland. 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  J.  Collison. 

Not  named,  hull  266,  steel  hull  freight 
and  passenger  tug  for  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Pub- 
lic Health,  Boston;  91  L.O.A.;  20  molded 
beam:  9  draft;  350  H.P.  Standard  diesel 
eng.;  keel   10/15/29;  launch  4/10/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  267,  steel  hull  diesel 
tugboat  for  Oil  Transfer  Co.,  17  Battery 
Place,  New  York;  95  L.O.A.;  22  beam; 
10'6"  loaded  draft;  eng.  not  decided;  keel 
11/20/29;  launch  4/1/30  est. 

Irma,  hull  268,  .steel  hull  diesel  tug- 
boat for  Atlantic,  Gulf  6?  Pacific  Co.,  New 
York;  57  L.OA.;  14'4"  beam;  5'6"  loaded 


CALMAR  Rustless  Electric  Steel 

For 

PROPELLERS 

and  other  Corrosion  Resisting  Castings 

WARMAN  STEEL  CASTING  COMPANY 

LOS  ANGELES;  CALIFORNIA 


CORDES  BROTHERS 


1  DRUMM  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


Hough  &  Egbert 

IncoTporatea 
519  Robert  Dollar  Building 

Marine  Surveyors 

ConsLiltins  Engineers 

Plans,  Specifications,  Supervision 

Bureau  Veritas,  Surveyors 

Sales  Agents 

for 

Marine  Equipment 

Representing: 

WALTER  KIDDE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Rich  Smoke  Detecting  System 
Lux  Fire  Extinguishing  System 
Derby  Fire  Alarm 

AMERICAN  ENGINEERING  CO. 

Philadelphia 
Steering  Gears 
Winches 
WindUsses 

C.  M.  LANE  LIFE  BOAT  CO. 

Life  Boats 

R.  H.  LAVERIE  &  SONS,  Inc. 

Material  Testing  and  Inspection 

THE  PRESCOTT  COMPANY 

Prescott  Tractors 

VICTORY  FLUSHOMETER 
VALVES 

HOUGH  PATENT  BOILER 
FEED  CHECKS 

DOUBLE  SEAL  PISTON  RINGS 


PARKE  & 

KIBELE 

INCORPORATED 


San  Pedro  Marine  Engine  Worki 


Engineers  and  Machinists 


SHIP  REPAIRS  OF  ALL  KINDS 

Manufacturerg  of 

"Kibele  Straight  Line  Boiler 
Feed  Water  Controk" 

"Tobin  Commercial  Gas  Burners" 

"Kibele  Automatic  Steam  Atomiz- 
ing Oil  Burners" 


San   Pedro,    Calif. 
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draft-  120  H.P.  Fairbanks-Morse  diescl  eng.; 
keel  "l  1/10/29;  launched  2/11/30;  deliver 
3/15/30  est. 

SUN  SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY, 
Chester,  Penn. 

Purchasing  Agent:  H.  W.  Scott. 

Chester  Sun,  hull  122,  single-screw,  diesel 
tanker  for  Motor  Tankship  Corp.;  13  400 
DW.T.;  keel  9/12/29;  launched  2/15/30; 
delivered  2/27/30. 

Western  Sun,  hull  123,  sister  to  above; 
keel  11/25/29;  launch  4/19/30  est.;  de- 
liver 5/10/30  est. 

Ea-itern  Sun,  hull  124,  sister  to  above; 
keel  12/14/29;  launch  5/15/30  est.;  deliver 
5/31/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  125,  single  screw,  steel, 
diesel-electric  tanker  for  Tide  Water-Asso- 
ciated Transport.  Corp.,  New  York;  13,450 
D.W.T.;  keel  2/1/30;  launch  7/15/30  est.; 
deliver  8/1/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  126,  sister  to  above;  keel 
2/15/30  est.;  launch  9/1/30  est.;  deliver  9/- 
15/30  est.  ,  ,.      , 

Not  named,  hull  127,  single  screw  diesel 
oil  tanker  for  Standard  Transp.  Co.;  480  x 
65'9"  X  37';  keel  4/1/30  est.;  launch  10/ 
15/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  128,  sister  to  above;  keel 
5/1/30  est.;  launch   11/15/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  129,  single-screw  motor 
tank  barge  for  Sun  Oil  Co.;  188'6"x3rx 
11 '6";  keel  3/3/30. 

Not  named,  hull  130,  sister  to  above;  keel 
3/3/30. 

Not  named,  hull  131,  sister  to  above;  keel 
7/1/30  est. 

TOLEDO   SHIPBUILDING   CO., 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

Purchasing  Agent.   Otto   Hall. 

John  Kendall,  hull  182,  fire  boat  for  City 
of  Detroit;  125  L.B.P.;  29  beam;  10  loaded 
draft;  14  mi.  speed;  comp.  engs.;  950 
LH.P.;  2  B.  6?  W.  boilers;  deUvered  12/31/- 
29. 

Not  named,  hull  183,  steel  ferry  for  Wa- 
bash Rly..Co. 


Special 
ArmatureMetal 

Special 
Diesel  Metal 
for  Bearings 

Zinc  Plates 
for  Boilers 

Galvanizing  and 
Sherardizing 

JOHN  FINN 
METAL  WORKS 

372-398  Second  Street 

San  Francisco 
304-306  East  3rd  Street 

Los  Angeles 

1934   Railroad   Avenue 

Seattle 


UNITED  DRY  DOCKS,  Inc. 
Mariner's  Harbor,  N.Y. 
Purchasing  Agent:  R.  C.  Miller. 

Dubois  II,  hull  792,  tug  for  Henry  Du- 
bois Sons  Co.;  128  L.O.A.;  27  beam;  14 
depth:  12  mi.  speed;  TE  engs.  800  I.H.P.;  1 
Scotch  boiler  16'xll'6";  keel  10/25/29; 
launched  2/8/30;  deliver  5/1/30  est. 

De  Voe  and  Harold,  hull  793,  tug  for  Bal- 
timore ii  Ohio  R.R.  Co.;  118'6"  L.O.A.;  25 
beam;  13'6''  depth:  12  miles  loaded  speed; 
comp.  steam  eng.:  850  I.H  P.:  1  Scotch  boil- 
er 15x12  ft.:  keel  11/20/29;  launch  3/17/- 
30  est.:  deliver  4/10/30  est. 

William  J.  Dickey,  hull  794,  sister  to 
above;  keel  11/20/29;  launch  3/24/30  est.; 
deliver  4/24/30   est. 

Not  named,  hull  795,  ferryboat  for  City 
of  New  York:  267  L.O.A.:  66  beam;  13'9" 
loaded  draft;  12  knots  speed;  dbl.  comp.  eng. 
4000  I.H. P.;  4  W.T.  boilers;  keel  12/19/29; 
deliver  11/15/30  est. 

N.Y.C.  No.  3  5,  hull  796,  lighter  for  New 
York  Central  R.R.  Co.:  122  x  32'6";  540 
I. HP.  diesel  eng.:  keel  Feb.  11/30. 

THE  CHARLES  WARD  ENGINEER- 
ING WORKS 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Purchasing  Agent:  E.  T.  Jones. 

Stanton,  hull  82.  single  screw  steel 
diesel  tug  for  U.S.  Engineers  Office,  Wil- 
mington, N.C.:  65'6''  x  17'  x  7'71//':  keel 
Oct.  29/29;  launch   1/1/30;  sailed  2/15/30. 

Indiana,  hull  83,  turbo-electric,  twin- 
screw,  tunnel  towboat  for  Mississippi  Valley 
Barge  Line  Co.,  St.  Louis;  200x40x1 0'6"; 
keel   11/18/29. 

Louisiana,  hull  84;  sister  to  above;  keel 
11/28/29. 

Scott,  hull  No.  85,  diesel-electric  stern- 
wheel  towboat  for  U.  S.  Army  Engineers, 
Rock  Island  &  Huntington  Districts;  90x 
20x4'6''  molded  dimensions. 

Fort  Armstrong,  hull  86,  same  as  above. 


Repairs 

BETHLEHEM   SHIPBUILDING   CORP., 
LTD.,  Union  Plant. 

Drydock,  paint,  misc.  repairs:  U.S.S.  New 
Mexico,  U.S.A.  T.  Meigs,  stmrs.  La  Perla, 
Napa  Valley,  West  Ira,  Curacao,  R.  J.  Han- 
na.  District  of  Columbia,  Korrigan  III.,  San 
Jose,  President  Monroe,  Point  San  Pablo, 
Lubrico,  Katherine  Donovan.  K.  R.  Kings- 
bury, President  Wilson,  Willkeno,  Point 
Loma,  Solano,  Argyle,  Whitney  Olson,  m.s. 
Tosca,  H.  T.  Harper,  barge  "Texas,  Petro- 
leum No.  3,  fireboat  Dennis  T.  Sullivan, 
dredge  Capt.  Chadwick  Thompson,  ferry 
Golden  Age,  Raymond  derrick  barge,  garb- 
age boat  Hoquiam,  barge  Lahaina.  Drydock 
and  paint:  stmr.  Jane  Nettleton,  ferry  Gol- 
den Era,  Golden  Dawn,  whalers  Port  Saun- 
ders, Traveler.  One  forged  steel  tailshaft: 
Curacao,  U.S.  Survey  boat  Discoverer.  Pro- 
videncia.  Two  manganese  bronze  blades: 
Maliko,  Maunawili.  Four  manganese  bronze 
blade  and  1  C.I.  hub:  District  of  Columbia. 
Pipe  repairs:  Melpomene,  U.S.S.  Maryland, 
Mary  Luckenhach,  Katherine  Donovan. 
Misc.  repairs:  Point  Gorda,  Silverfir,  Wai- 
hemo,  Curacao,  Maliko,  Maunawili,  Califor- 
nia, Annam,  Makura,  Saramacca,  Washing- 
ton, Golden  Horn,  San  Mateo.  Virginia, 
Chehalis,  Lake  Galewood,  President  Fillmore, 
Los  Angeles,  Castor,  Silverado,  Antietam, 
La  Purisima,  Borgestad,  San  Pedro,  Golden 
Horn,  Donau,  Granlund,  Gustaf  E.  Renter, 
Axel  Johnson,  Ampullaria,  Silverlarch,  Al- 
ladin.  Benedick,  Reginolite,  Los  Alamos, 
Munami,  Caliche,  Meton,  launch  Cipango. 
<-•'"  Sea  Witch,  F.  A.  Douty,  barge  Santa 
Paula. 


JOHNSON  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 

Caulk  sides,  stiffen  bulkheads,  renew 
planks,  paint:  S.  fe?  No.  1.  New  pilot  house: 
Pioneer  Towing  Co.:  Pile  drive  gins:  Alaska 
Pacific  Salmon  Corp.  Two  50-ft.  cargo 
booms;  Admiral  Line. 

PRINCE  RUPERT  DRYDOCK  & 

SHIPYARD, 

Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 

Docked  for  repairs  to  tailshaft:  Northland. 
Dock,  clean  paint,  misc.  repairs:  launch  Lil- 
lian D,  16  fish  boats  (also  hull  and  engine 
repairs).  Docked:  P.S.  scow  No.  1.  Misc. 
hull  and  engine  repairs:  3  5  fish  boats. 

TODD  DRY  DOCKS,   INC., 

Harbor  Island,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Drydock,  rudder  repairs:  Diamond  Ce- 
ment. Rudder  repairs,  etc.:  Kowha  Maru. 
Drydock,  clean,  paint:  La  Touche.  Voyage 
repairs:  President  Jefferson,  President  Taft. 
Hull  repairs:  Tyr.  Misc.  repairs:  Contra 
Costa,  San  Simeon,  Shelton. 

U.S.  NAVY  YARD, 
Bremerton,  Wash. 

Misc.  repairs  and  docking:  Mississippi, 
Colorado,  Eage  11,  Eagle  38,  Eagel  57. 
Docked  for  propeller  repairs:  Sirius.  Misc. 
repairs  incident  to  operation  as  district  craft: 
Mahopac,  Tatnuck,  Swallow,  Challenge, 
Pawtucket,   Sotoyomo. 

COLLINGWOOD  SHIPYARDS,  LTD., 
Collingwood,  Ont. 

Bottom  damage  and  sundry  repairs:  stmr. 
locolite. 


REPAIRS 


General  Engineering  &  Drydock 
Co.,  Oakland,  Calif.,  was  awarded 
contract  March  11  for  bottom  dam- 
age repairs  to  the  Admiral  Line 
steamer  Admiral  Moser.  Bids  re- 
ceived on  this  job  were: 

General  company,  $27,587  and  16 
days ;  Bethlehem  Ship  building 
Corp.,  San  Francisco,  $29,350  and 
15  days;  and  The  Moore  Dry  Dock 
Co.,  $30,098  and  16  days. 

Lake  Washington  Shipyards, 
Houghton,  Wash.,  has  a  contract 
from  the  Lomen  Reindeer  Corpora- 
tion for  extensive  alterations  to  the 
motorship  Sierra  to  enlarge  her 
carrying  capacity  for  reindeer  car- 
casses. The  vessel  is  operated  be- 
tween Alaska  and  Seattle,  bring- 
ing reindeer  meat  to  the  latter 
port,  the  demand  for  which  is  in- 
creasing; the  company  expects  to 
move  26,000  carcasses  to  Seattle 
this  season. 


The  large  steel  derrick  barge,  re- 
cently launched  by  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Plant  of  the  Bethlehem  Ship- 
building Corp.,  Ltd.,  for  Merritt, 
Chapman  &  Scott  Corporation,  has 
been  towed  to  the  San  Pedro  base 
of  the  company  for  outfitting  and 
she  will  be  ready  for  operation 
about  May  1.  The  barge  will  have  a 
lifting  capacity  of  90  tons,  and 
will  cost  when  completed  $125,000. 


Trawler  Quincy  (Captain  Dennis  Hayes)  built  for  R.  O'Brien  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  under  direction  of  B.  F. 
SC  M.  G,  Whelan  of  that  organization.  110  ft.  overall,  22  ft.  beam,  12  ft.  4  in.  deep.  Capacity  200,000  lbs. 
Accommodations  for  14  men.  Powered  by  Type  6  MI — 18.  6-cylinder,  4  cycle,  Nelseco  Diesel,  350  H.P.  at  280 
R.P.M.  Sister  ship  of  Dorchester  (Capt.  Peter  Hanson)  and  Winthrop  (Capt.  Kicrnan  Shean).  All  three  launched 
late  in   1929. 


Three  New  Trawlers 
Powered  by  Nelseco  Diesels 

The  (Juiiuy,  ff'iii/hrop  and  Dorchester,  built  by  the  Rethlehcm  Shipbuilding  Company,  at 
Quincy,  Mas.s.,  for  R.  O'Hricn  &  Company,  widely  known  ti:-,h  packers  of  Boston,  Mass.,  combine  the 
best  features  of  both  trawlers  and  draggers. 

These  boats,  sister  ships,  are  110  ft.  long,  which  makes  them  smaller  than  the  usual  trawler,  and 
larger  than  the  ordinary  dragger.  They  retain  many  of  the  general  lines  of  dragger  design.  The  power 
plants  are  so  compact,  and  the  design  .so  space-saving,  that  each  boat  ha.s  a  capacity  in  excess  of  200,000 
pounds  of  fish  and  ice — a  quantity  that  places  these  vessels  on  even  terms  with  much  larger  craft,  at 
a  saving  of  about  one-third  in  initial  investment  and  a  corresponding  saving  in  operating  costs. 

The  main  engine  in  each  boat  is  a  Nelseco  Diesel,  rated  350-h.p.,  at  280  r.p.m.,  and  designed  for 
20'/,  overload.  The  lubricating  oil  consumption  of  this  widely  popular  engine  is  especially  low,  amoiuit- 
ing  to  only  1/8  gallon  per  hour  at  full  load,  mainly  due  to  recent  modifications  of  the  lubricating 
system,  which  provide  full  forced  feed  to  all  main,  connecting  rod,  wrist  pin  and  crankshaft  bearings, 
and  mechanical  lubrication  to  each  cylinder.  The  fuel  oil  is  pre-heated  before  injection,  materially  assist- 
ing in  atomizing  the  oil  and  improving  the  fuel  oil  consumption  by  about  5%.  Pre-heating  is  accom- 
plished by  a  "U"  tube — a  by-pass  from  the  exhaust  line — which  is  inserted  in  a  small  tank,  holding 
about  2  12  gallons  of  fuel  oil,  attached  to  the  engine. 

The  range  of  Nelseco  Diesel  engines  includes  types  for  tow-boats,  yachts,  passenger,  freight  and 
fishins?  vessels  of  all  types.  We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  complete  information.  Write  for  Catalog 
P.M.R. 

ELECTRIC    BOAT    COMPANY 

NEW  LONDON  SHIP  AND  ENGINE  WORKS,  GROTON,  CONN.,  U.  S.  A. 

NELSECO 


New  York  Sales  OJ/na  24^  Park  ,\\enue.  New  York  Clly 
Original  licensees  from  and  collaborators  wilh  M.  A.  N.  since 


1910 


Chicago  Rcprtfsontalive 

H.    JACOBSEN 

25  Norih  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,   111. 


Boston  Representative 

C.   J.    O'NEILL 

10  High  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


C'est  Co.ist   Representative 
KINGKNIGHT  CO. 

:,  San  Francisco,  Los  Ange 


Memphis  Representati^ 
J.  S.  BRONSON 
1j48  Madison  Ave.,  Memphi 


Many  a  Chief  Engineer 
sleeps  sounder 

because  of  this 


m    s- 


ENGINEERS  all  over  the 
world  will  tell  you  that 
Shell  marine  lubricants  and 
fuels  are  "okeh" — dependable, 
uniform  in  quality. 

Shell  marine  products  are  not 
that  way  by  accident  or  coinci- 
dence. Day  after  day  there  are 
laboratory  tests  to  check  every 
lot  of  oil  that  the  Shell  refiner- 
ies produce. 

There  simply  can't  be  any 
slip-up.  Nothing  except  depend- 
able products  can  "get  by"  the 
laboratories.  And  while  engin- 
eers may  not  be  interested  in 
how  Shell  produces  such  satis- 
factory marine  oils — they  do 
appreciate  the  results  to  be  had 
from  them. 


Checking  viscosity  specification  of  marine  products  in  a  Shell 
laboratory.  Engineers  never  have  to  norry  over  Shell  quality 


SHELL     MARINE     LUBRICANTS 


Who's  Who 


Edited  by  Jerry  Scanlon. 


Strong  recommendations  by  the 
marine  committee  of  the  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Congressman  Richard  J. 
Welch  and  Congresswoman  Florence 
Prag  Kahn,  seeking  to  have  the  in- 
pection  hours  of  ships  at  the  port  of 
San  Francisco  extended,  has  receiv- 
ed favorable  consideration.  The 
present  time  for  pratique  at  the  port 
of  San  Francisco  is  from  sunrise  to 
sunset.  The  petition  asks  that  the 
hours  be  extended  from  sunrise  to 
11  o'clock  at  night,  the  same  as  pre- 
vails at  the  port  of  New  York. 

Wilson  Meyer,  chairman  of  the 
marine  committee  orf  the  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  drafted  the 
petition,  and  it  is  expected  that  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  will  act  favor- 
ably upon  the  request. 

Washington  officials  who  have 
authority  to  extend  the  inspection 
hours  for  steamers  have  assured 
Congresswoman  Kahn  and  Congress- 
man Welch  that  the  matter  is  now 
under  consideration.  The  general 
opinion  is  that  as  San  Francisco's 
port  is  second  only  to  New  York 
that  the  longer  inspection  hours 
should  be  granted. 

Under  the  direction  of  Eugene 
Lloyd  of  the  Dollar  Steamship  Com- 
pany, the  marine  committee  of  the 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  con- 
ducted a  canvass  of  shipping  firms 


Wilson  Meyer,   chairman  of  the 

Marine  Committee,  of  the  Junior 

Chamber   of   Commerce   of   San 

Francisco. 


to  determine  the  advisability  of 
lengthening  inspection  hours,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Pacific  American 
Steamship  Association,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  companies  proved  al- 
most unanimous  for  the  change  in 
port  regulations. 


Pacific  Coast  shipmasters,  friends 
of  Captain  E.  L.  Trant,  were  grati- 
fied to  learn  of  the  popular  shipmas- 
ter's promotion  from  the  White  Star 
liner   Laurentic   to   the   new   motor 


vessel  Britannic,  which  will  sail 
from  Liverpool  June  28  on  her  mai- 
den voyage  to  Boston  and  New 
York.  The  Britannic  is  Great  Brit- 
ain's largest  motor  liner. 

Captain  Trant  joined  the  White 
Star  organization  in  1898  as  a  jun- 
ior officer  of  the  liner  Cufic,  after 
having  spent  eight  years  as  an  ap- 
prentice seaman  aboard  sailing 
ships.  During  the  war  he  was  chief 
officer  of  the  armed  cruiser  Celtic 
in  convoy  service.  Since  the  war. 
Captain  Trant  has  commanded  such 
liners  as  the  Cedric,  Medic,  Runic, 
Ceramic,  Adriatic,  Megantic,  and 
Laurentic. 

Captain  J.  B.  Bulman,  of  the  Ara- 
bic, succeeds  Captain  Trant  on  the 
liner  Laurentic. 


Benjamin  W.  Lockett,  who  sailed 
as  first  assistant  engineer  aboard 
the  Panama  Mail  liner  El  Salvador 
for  two  voyages,  was  appointed  chief 
engineer  of  the  liner  on  the  last 
voyage  by  Merril  Johnson,  port  en- 
gineer. Mr.  Lockett  succeeded  John 
Flannigan,  who  is  now  shore-side. - 


Captain  Andrian  C.  Paulsen,  for- 
mer captain  of  the  Panama  Mail 
liner  Guatemala,  is  now  able  to  be 
around  and  about  after  being  con- 
fined to  bed  for  more  than  a  month 
by  illness. 


Farewell  to  Admiral  Peoples 


On  March  13,  180  prominent  San  Franciscans 
gathered  at  luncheon  aboard  the  palatial  steam- 
ship President  Grant  at  her  dock,  Pier  44,  San 
Francisco,  as  the  guests  of  Captain  Robert  Dollar, 
R.  Stanley  Dollar,  and  J.  Harold  Dollar,  in  honor 
of  Rear-Admiral  C.  J.  Peoples  of  the  United 
States  Navy. 

Rear  Admiral  Peoples  had  been  stationed  at 
San  Francisco  for  nine  years  in  charge  of  navy 
supplies.  Both  in  the  discharge  of  his  official 
duties  and  as  a  citizen  of  San  Francisco,  Admiral 
Peoples  has  endeared  himself  to  his  fellow  citi- 
zens by  the  charm  of  his  personality  and  by  his 
willingness  to  cooperate  in  civic  and  social  pro- 
jects for  the  upbuilding  of  the  community.  It  was 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  all  present  that  San 
Francisco,  while  losing  the  presence  of  a  friend, 
was  securing  an  ardent  advocate  at  the  great 
harbor  of  New  York,  where  Admiral  Peoples  is 
to  be  stationed  in  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard. 
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JOHNSON  LINE 


Direct  Freight  and  Passenger  Service 
To  and  From 
PACIFIC  COAST  PORTS  —  SCANDINAVIAN  PORTS 

Hamburg  and  Other  European  Ports  as  Inducements  Offer 

Through  Bills  of  Lading  Issued  to  All  Scandinavian,  Finnish  6?  Baltic  Ports 
MONTHLY     SAILINGS 

Vessels  Call  at  Antwerp  Outward  From  Europe 

GRACE  LINE 

EXPRESS  FRHGHT  AND  PASSENGER  SERVICE  TO  AND   FROM 

WEST  COAST  SOUTH  AMERICA 

Los  Angeles — San   Francisco — Puget   Sound — British    Columbia — Monthly   Sailing 

FOR  RATES,  FREIGHT  SPACE  AND  OTHER  INFORMATION  APPLY 

W.  R.  GRACE  &  CO. 

General  Agents  Pacific  Coast 

332  PINE  STREET  -:-  SAN  FRANCISCO 


J^ 


LOS  ANGELES 

P.  if  H.  R.  McLAURIN 
61t    Central   BIdg. 


SEATTLE 
GRACE  W  CO..  Aju. 
Hoge  Bide. 


VANCOUVER.  B.  C. 
C.  GARDNER  JOHNSON.  Agt. 


COAST  TO  COAST   SEPvVlCE 


Han  Francisco 
X  Pine  Street 


PANAMA  MAIL  LEADS 

Clocklike  regularity  and  frequent  sailings  maintained  by  a  fleet  of  eight  modern  vessels 
provide  shippers  with  an  unsurpassed  service  between  San  Francisco,  Havana  and  New 
York  and  a  convenient  additional  local  service  to  Mexico.  Central  America,  Panama  and 
Colombia.  Despatch  and  efficiency  have  won  for  the  Panama  Mail  undisputed  leadership 
in  freight  and  passenger  transportation  in  intercoastal  service. 
Eastbound 
Ship  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles  New  York 

•S.S-  Venejucla  Lv.  Apr.       5  Lv.  Apr.       7 ....Ar.  May        5 

*S,S.   Guatemala Lv.  Apr.     19  Lv.  Apr.    21 Ar.  May      19 

J-^M.S.  City  of  Panama  Lv.  Anr.    24  Lv.  Apr.    If, 

"S.S.   El  Salvador  Lv.  May       3  Lv.  May       5 Ar.  June        2 

•S.S.  Colombia  Lv.  Mav     17  Lv,  M.iy     19 Ar.  June      16 

Westboand 
Ship  New  York  Cristobal  San  Francisco 

"S.S.   Guatemala   Lv.  Mar.     IS  Lv.  Mar.    26 ♦ Ar.  Apr.      12 

}M.S.  City  of  Panama Lv.  Mar.    27 Ar.  Apr.      19 

*S.S.   El  Salvador  Lv.  Mar.    29  Lv.  Apr.      9 Ar.  Apr.      26 

»S,S.  Colombia...* Lv.  Apr.     12  Lv.  Apr.    23 Ar.  May      10 

*S  S.    Ecuador   Lv.  Apr.     26  Lv.  May       7 Ar.  May      24 

fPorts  of  call — Mazatlan,  Manzanillo,  Champcrico,  San  Jose  dc  Guateiii,ala.  Acajutla, 
La  Libertad,  La  Union,  Amapala,  Corinto.  San  Juan  del  Sur,  Puntarenas,  Balboa  and 
Cristobal.    ^Refrigerator  Space. 

•Ports  of  call— Masatlan.  Champerico.  San  Jose  de  Guatemala,  Acajutla.  La  Libertad. 
La  Union,  Corinto,  Balboa.  Cristobal.  Puerto  Colombia.  Cattagcna,  Havana  (Eastbound 
.inlvl,   and  Nrcv  York. 

Through  Bills  of  Lading  to  east  and  west  coast  porta  of  South  America  and  to  European 
ports  via  New  York. 

PANAMA  MAIL 

Sli'iiinJliip  Company 


New  Yerit 
10  Hanover  Squa 


Los  Angeles 
S4S  S.  Soring  St. 
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He  was  appointed  port  captain  for 
the  Panama  Mail  and  Grace  Line, 
Inc.,  in  New  York  from  the  steamer 
Guatemala,  but  at  his  doctor's  ad- 
vice returned  to  sea  aboard  the 
Guatemala,  but  was  forced  to  leave 
the  liner  at  San  Francisco  upon  ar- 
rival. He  was  succeeded  by  Captain 
C.  W.  Gilbert,  who,  it  is  reported, 
will  return  to  his  position  as  relief 
captain  at  San  Francisco  for  the 
Panama  Mail  Line,  and  Captain 
Paulsen  will  succeed  him  on  the 
Guatemala. 


When  the  Dollar  liner  President 
Taft  sailed  from  San  Francisco  on 
her  recent  voyage,  Captain  M.  Han- 
nus  was  on  the  bridge  in  place  of 
Captain  A.  Ahlin,  who  remained 
shoreside  for  a  vacation  and  who 
will  rejoin  his  ship  in  two  months  at 
Seattle. 

Captain  Hannus,  who  has  been 
chief  officer  of  the  President  Taft, 
has  been  with  the  ship  since  voy- 
age one,  starting  with  the  Dollar 
liner  as  second  mate.  The  Presi- 
dent Taft  is  now  on  her  twenty- 
sixth  transpacific  voyage. 


No  more  will  the  famed  N.Y.K. 
liner  Korea  Maru  pass  in  and  out  of 
the  Golden  Gate.  The  popular  trans- 
pacific liner  departed  the  middle  of 
last  month  for  the  Far  East,  and 
work  will  be  immediately  started  to 
remodel  the  liner  at  a  cost  of  $400,- 
000  for  the  Seattle-Oriental  service 
of  the  company. 

Transfer  of  the  Korea  Maru  to  the 
Seattle-Oriental  run  is  the  result  of 
the  three  new  $7,000,000  motor  lin- 
ers in  service  or  nearly  ready.  The 
first  of  these  palatial  liners  for  the 
San  Francisco-Oriental  service  was 
the  Asama  Maru,  now  on  the  run. 
The  Chichibu  Maru  will  arrive  in 
San  Francisco  on  her  maiden  voy- 
age, April  17,  to  be  followed  by  the 
Tatsuta  Maru  on  May  8. 

The  Korea  Maru  and  her  sister 
ship,  the  Siberia  Maru,  were  built  at 
Newport  News  in  1901  for  the  old 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company, 
but  were  sold  in  1914  to  the  Toyo 
Kisen  Kaisha  for  the  reported  price 
of  $2,000,000  each.  These  vessels 
were  part  of  the  deal  involved  when 
the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  absorbed 
the  T.K.K. 


The  former  Transmarine  freight- 
er Suwordenco,  operated  for  several 
years  in  the  intercoastal  trade,  now 
flies  the  house  flag  of  the  Pacific 
Steamship  Company  as  the  Admiral 
Halstead. 


William  H.  Sellander,  general  passenger 

agent  for  the  Matson  Navigation 

Company, 

The  vessel,  following  purchase  by 
the  Pacific  Steamship  Company,  un- 
derwent overhauling  at  The  Moore 
Dry  Dock  Company,  Oakland,  and  is 
now  engaged  in  the  California-Pu- 
get  Sound  service. 


Tribute  was  paid  to  the  ability  of 
William  H.  Sellander,  general  pas- 
senger agent  for  the  Matson  Navi- 
gation Company,  by  fellow  passen- 
ger managers,  during  the  recent 
Transpacific  Passenger  Conference 
held  in  Del  Monte,  California. 

Mr.  Sellander  is  chairman  of  the 
Transpacific  Passenger  Conference, 
and  under  his  able  leadership,  nu- 
merous important  problems  that  de- 
veloped since  the  last  session  of  the 
body  were  amicably  adjusted.     All 


steamship  lines  engaged  in  the 
transpacific  passenger  trade  were 
represented  at  the  Del  Monte  gath- 
ering. 


One  of  the  popular  marine  engin- 
eers along  the  Pacific  Coast  is  A.  L. 
Becker.  Mr.  Becker  is  now  consult- 
ing engineer  for  the  Panama  Mail 
Line,  and  has  been  busy,  along  with 
his  other  duties,  commuting  between 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  har- 
bor, observing  the  operations  of  the 
vessels  of  this  company. 


Completely  recovered,  Eric  N. 
Sundberg,  who  suffered  a  broken  leg 
while  serving  as  first  assistant  en- 
gineer aboard  the  freighter  West 
Mawah,  is  back  on  the  job  after  sev- 
eral months  lay-over. 


Exchange  of  chief  engineerships 
wa.^-  made  aboard  the  Associated  Oil 
tankers  Paul  Shoup  and  Tulsagas, 
when  William  Mullenbach  transfer- 
red from  the  Paul  Shoup  to  the  Tul- 
sagas and  M.  J.  MacKinnon  went  to 
the  Paul  Shoup. 


Alfred  Rowe,  well-known  in  coast- 
wise marine  circles,  is  now  second 
assistant  engineer  aboard  the  Hart- 
wood,  Lumber  Company's  steam 
schooner  Quinault. 


After  being  connected  for  some- 
time with  Park  &  Kibele,  marine  en- 
gineers at  San  Pedro,  Lloyd  Fleming 
left  the  company  to  become  assis- 
tant at  San  Francisco  to  E.  C. 
Mausshardt,  manager  of  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


Thomas  S.  Williams,  who  served 
as  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of 
Harbor  Commissioners  at  San  Fran- 
cisco for  two  terms,  starting  in  1911, 
passed  away  in  this  city  last  month 
at  the  age  of  73  years. 

Mr.  Williams,' who  was  born  in 
England,  was  well-known  to  all  San 
Francisco  steamship  officials.  He 
is  survived  by  a  daughter,  Mary  Wil- 
liams, two  brothers,  Arthur  H.  and 
Edwin  Williams,  and  three  sisters, 
Catherine  and  Millicent  Williams 
and  Mrs.  F.  D.  Simpson.' 


Captain  M.  Hannus  of  the  Dollar 
liner   President  Taft. 


For  the  third  consecutive  year  the 
Los  Angeles  Steamship  Company 
will  send  the  flagship  City  of  Los 
Angeles  on  a  cruise  to  South  Am- 
erican ports.  The  City  of  Los  Ange- 
les, leaving  Wilmington.  October  8. 
will  cruise  for  71  days  and  will 
cover  more  than  17,000  miles  of 
ocean  lanes.  Captain  Charles  Ham- 
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ISTHMIAN  STEAMSHIP  LINE 

FAST    REGULAR   FREIGHT   SERVICB 

( via     Panama     Canal ) 

Weekly     from     Baltimore     and     New     York. 

Bi-weekly     from     Norfolk    and     Portland,     Me.,     to 

Loi  Angele*,  San  FranciKo,   Oakland,   Seattle,   Tacoma, 

and  Vancouver,   B.C. 

(Other    Port.    a>    Inducements    Offer  ) 

ATLANTIC  COAST  TO   HAWAIIAN   ISLANDS 

Regular    semi-monthly    failings    from    New    York — monthly    sailings    direct 

from    U.    S.     Gulf,     Baltimore,     Philadelphia,     and    Boston    to    Hawaiian 

Islands    without    transshipment. 


ARGONAUT  STEAMSHIP  LINE 

BALTIMORE  and  NEW  YORK 

—  to  — 

SAN  DIEGO,  LOS  ANGELES  (Wilmington), 

SAN   FRANCISCO,   PORTLAND. 

(via  Panama  Canal.) 


NORTON,  LILLY  &  COMPANY 


GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  THE   PACfflC   COAST 


(Pier  35) 
230  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

SEATTLE — L.  C.  Smith  BIdg. 


Phone  SUtter  3600 

SAN  FRANOSCO,  CALIF. 

PORTLAND— Yeon   Bid*. 


LOS    ANGELES— 711    Van    Nuys    Bldg. 

SAN  DIEGO — Municipal  Pier  No.    1 

HONOLULU— 312  Hawaiian  Electric  Buildin 

VANCOUVER   Ab«mis— B.   W.  Greer  &  Sof^ 

Bank  of   Nova  Scotia  Building. 


Fastest  Passenger  and  Freight  Service 


New  Y®if k 

WITH  DIRECT  CONNECTIONS  FOR  EUROPE 

Sailing  Every  other  Saturday  from  San  yrancisco 
Every  other  Monday  from  Los  Angelet 


PASSENGER     OFFICES: 

460    Market   St San  Franciaco 

715  West  Seventh  St Loi  Angclea 

1333    Fourth    Ave _„-„ Seattle 

FREIGHT     OFFICES: 

Pacific   Steamship  Company. 

311    California    St San   Franciaco 

Pacific    S.S.    Co.'s    TenninaL Seattle 

204  Central  BIdg.  Loa  Ansclei 


fanama  fadfic  fine 

INTERNATIONAL       MERCANTILE       MARINE       CO. 


^nunnuunnnNnnnnnnnnninunnnunninununinnnnuuiunniuuniuinnunnnnuiunninni^ 

\  ISTHMIAN  STEAMSHIP  LINES  | 

I  PACIFIC-UNITED  KINGDOM  SERVICE  | 

^  FROM  PACIFIC  COAST  PORTS  TO  LONDON,  LIVERPOOL.  ^ 

^  AVONMOUTH,  also  GLASGOW,  BELFAST,  DUBLIN  g 

s  5 

5  For  Rates  and  Particulars  Apply  to  ^ 

I  E.  Ce  EVANS  &  SONS,  Inc.  | 

^  General  Agents  Pacific  Coast  ^ 

0  260  California  Street,  San  Francisco                                                    Phone— Douglas  8040-8041-8042  ^ 

^  B.  W.  GREER  6?  SON,  LTD.,  Agents,  Vancouver  ^ 

^  NORTON,  LILLY  y  COMPANY,  Agents,  Portland,  Seattle,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego  ^ 
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fflRlD  WIDE  FREIGHT  AND  PASENGERSME 

I ITI ITI 

Fraqucnt  Saflincs  Prompt  Forwarding 

104  SHIPS.  OVER  1,000,000  TONS 

58  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE 

InScmatioiMl  Mercantile  Marin*  Company 

Wh,t<   Su.    Lme  'r.S  Star   Lin, 

Atlanlic  Traiuport   Line  Plnama    Pacific   Line 

Leyland  Line  White  Sur  Canadian  Service 

4£0   Market  Street,   San  Franruco 


RED  STACK  TUGS 

Harbor  and  Coast  Towing 
SALVAGE  TUG  "SEA  SALVOR" 

THE  SHIPOWNERS  &  MERCHANTS 
TUGBOAT  COMPANY 

GREEN  STREET  WHARF  (PIER  15) 

Telephones:   Davenport   3497-3498;   Davenport  4268 

OFHCE  OPEN  DAY  AND  NIGHT 


April 
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ma  and  the  entire  regular  personnel 
of  the  vessel  will  make  the  cruise, 
it  was  announced  by  Ralph  J. 
Chandler,  vice-president  and  gene- 
ral manager. 

Two  popular  officers  aboard  the 
Panama-Pacific  liner  Virginia,  who 
always  "register  weel"  with  travel- 
ers are  Ernest  Prince,  veteran  chief* 
engineer  of  the  company,  and  Wil- 
liam G.  Gillfillan,  purser. 

Chief  Engineer  Prince's  genial 
hospitality  is  known  to  thousands 
of  travelers  on  Panama-Pacific  lin- 
ers, as  Mr.  Prince  served  aboard  the 
liners  Kroonland,  Finland,  and  Man- 
churia before  these  vessels  were  re- 
placed by  the  liners  Pennsylvania, 
California,  and  Virginia. 

Mr.  Gillfillan,  although  born  in 
Rifle,  Colorado,  far  from  the  bound- 
ing main,  decided  to  follow  the  sea 
shortly  after  finishing  high  school, 
when  he  joined  an  ocean  liner  as  a 
cadet.  His  willingness  to  perform  all 
tasks  readily  won  him  recognition ; 
and  when  he  was  a  junior  officer 
with  the  Panama-Pacific  Line  his 
ability  won  him  rapid  promotion.  To- 
day he  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
pursers  sailing  in  the  intercoastal 
trade. 


Captain  Frank  Johnson  of  the 
liner  Yale  and  Captain  Louis  Hill- 
singer  of  the  Harvard,  operated  by 
the  Los  Angeles  Steamship  Com- 
pany, report  that  the  installation  of 
the  Fathometer,  a  visual  echo  sound- 
ing device,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
contributions  to  the  art  of  naviga- 
tion developed  during  the  last  de- 
cade. Both  liners  were  recently 
equipped  with  Fathometers.  With 
this  instrument  installed  the  master 
of  a  liner  is  able  to  tell  at  a  glance 
just  how  much  water  there  is  be- 
neath his  ship.  The  indications  of 
the  depth  of  water  beneath  a  ves- 
sel's keel  are  instantaneous  and  ac- 
curate regardless  of  the  ship's 
speed;  the  operation  is  entirely  au- 
tomatic after  starting,  thus  elimin- 
ating the  human  equation  with  its 
possibility  of  error.  The  echo  sound- 
ing method  is  accomplished  so  read- 
ily that  it  induces  more  constant 
checking  of  depth  and  therefore  of 
position. 

The  apparatus  is  a  part  of  the 
ship  and  not  dependent  upon  signals 
from  other  vessels  or  stations.  So 
far  as  humanly  possible  the  device 
is  said  to  remove  any  probability  of 
a  vessel's  stranding. 

The  first  annual  banquet  and  en- 
tertainment  of   the    Propeller   Club 


A.  L.  Becker,  consulting  engineer 

for  the  Panama  Mail  Steamship 

Company. 

of  California  was  staged  Saturday 
evening,  March  29,  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Commercial  Club. 

More  than  three  hundred  of  the 


Ernest  Prince,  chief  engineer  of 
the  Panama-Pacific  liner  Virginia 

four  hundred  odd  members  gather- 
ed together  for  the  initial  anniver- 
sary   of    the    organization,   which. 


starting  with  twenty  members,  is 
today  the  largest  maritime  organiza- 
tion of  its  kind  outside  of  the  Pro- 
peller Club  of  New  York. 

Last  month.  President  Ralph  W. 
Myers  and  Secretary  -  Treasurer 
Stanley  E.  Allen  petitioned  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  have  the  club  in- 
corporated as  the  Propeller  Club  of 
California.  It  was  formerly  the  Pro- 
peller Club  of  San  Francisco.  The 
change  was  made  to  permit  members 
to  join  who  were  living  in  various 
parts  of  the  state. 

The  entertainment  committee 
was  in  charge  of  Karl  Eber,  Bert 
Anderson,  James  E.  Cronin.  The 
dining  room  reservation  was  made 
possible  through  the  efforts  of 
Fred  Cordes,  Joseph  H  o  1 1  i  n  g  s, 
Clarence  Delano,  and  Thomas  Fos- 
ter. Kenneth  Ingraham,  assisted  by 
Fletcher  Monson  and  John  Dodds, 
were  in  charge  of  the  dinner  com- 
mittee. Jerry  Lalor,  J.  F.  McConkey, 
and  H.  P.  Bolton  were  in  charge  of 
the  decorations. 

Plans  are  now  under  way  for  an 
outing  in  the  Santa  Cruz  mountains 
within  two  months  for  a  barbecue. 
President  Myers  stated  that  within 
a  year  a  site  and  erection  of  a  club- 
house will  be  a  reality,  as  the  en- 
thusiasm and  success  of  the  club 
financially  and  from  a  membership 
point  of  view  demand  that  perman- 
ent headquarters  be  secured. 


William    G.    Gilfillan,    purser    of 

the  Panama-Pacific  liner 

Virginia. 


Edward  H.  Maggard,  vice-presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  the 
Southern  Pacific-Golden  Gate  Fer- 
ries, Ltd.,  announces  that  the  com- 
pany, in  conjunction  with  the  Unit- 
ed States  Government,  operates  the 
most  unique  post  office  on  wheels 
in  the  world. 

This  Post  Office  has  just  been 
placed  in  service  between  Vallejo 
and  San  Francisco.  Mail  from  all 
points  in  Lake,  Solano,  Napa,  and 
Contra  Costa  Counties  is  brought 
by  special  delivery  to  Vallejo. 
where  it  is  placed  in  the  portable 
post-office.  'The  interior  of  the  car 
is  an  exact  replica  of  any  railway 
post  office,  with  numerous  com- 
partments for  sorting  mail.  Scales, 
charts,  and  everything  needed  to 
render  fast  and  efficient  mail  serv- 
ice are  included  in  the  equipment. 

The  postoffice  on  wheels,  drawn 
by  tractor,  is  taken  aboard  the 
steamship  Calistoga  every  night, 
and  during  the  trip  to  San  Fran- 
cisco the  mail  is  sorted  by  regular 
employees  of  the  postoffice  and 
upon  arrival  of  the  ferryboat  at 
San  Francisco  the  postoffice  is 
turned    over    to    government    mail 
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NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  LINE 


Holland-America  Line 


Between 
PACinC  COAST  PORTS 
AND  UNITED 
KINGDOM  AND 
CONTINENTAL 
PORTS 


120   Market   Street 


JOnvfT  SERVICE  OF 

'         Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company 

ALL  VESSELS 
ARE  ESPECIALLY 
FITTED  WITH 
REFRIGERATOR 
SPACE  FOR 
CARRYING 
PERISHABLES 


The  Pioneer  ^frigerator  Service 

HOLLAND-AMERICA  LINE 


San   Francisco 


DOLLAR  STEAMSHIP  LINES 


sH-^^S] 


EXPRESS  FRElGHT-PASSENCER/i 


)  REFRIGERATOR  SERVICES 


Trans-PaciSic 

WEEKLY  SAILINGS  from  Los  Angeles  Harbor  and  San  Francisco 
to  Honolulu.  Yokohama,  Kobe.  Shanghai.  Hongkong,  Manila. 
FORTNIGHTLY  to  Singapore,   Pcnang.   Colombo. 

Round-the-World 

FORTNIGHTLY  SAILINGS  between  Boston.  New  York.  Havana. 
Colon.  Balboa.  Los  Angcks  Harbor.  San  Francisco.  Honolulu,  Kobe, 
Shanghai,  Hongkong.  Manila.  Singapore.  Pcnang.  Colombo.  Suez,  Port 
S.aid.  Alexandria.   Naples.  Genoa.   Marseilles,  thence  New  York. 

Intercoastal  Westbound 

FORTNIGHTLY  SAILINGS  from  Boston  and  New  York  to  Los 
Angeles  Harbor  and  San  Francisco.  Transhipment  at  San  Francisco 
for  Oakland.    Portland.   Seattle   and   all   northern   destinations. 

Philippine  Direct  Service 

MONTHLY  SAILINGS  between  Los  Angeles  Harbor.  San  Fran- 
cisco.  Honolulu.  Manila.   Singapore. 

Trans-PaciEic  Freight  Service 

BI-MONTHLY  SAILINGS  between  Los  Angeles  Harbor.  San  Fran- 
Cisco,    Pearl    Harbor.    Guam,    Manila,    Cavite.    Iloilo.    and    other    ports 


Dollar  Steamship  Lines  Inc.,Ltd. 


BOSTON 
CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND 
DETROIT 
LOS  ANGELES 


Robert  Dollar  BIdg.  SEATTLE 

SAN  FRANaSCO  NEW  YORK 

DAvcnport  6000  PORTLAND,  ORE. 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


Canadian^ Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line 

TO 
HONOLULU,  T.H.  SUVA,  HJI. 

AUCKLAND,  N.Z.  SYDNEY,  AUSTRALIA 

By  the  new  palatial  Passenger  Liners 
R.M.M.S.  AORANGI  „  . ,  _    ^^i^.„• 

(Motorship)  RM  S^  NIAGARA 

17,500  Tons  Gross  \];^moTZ^T 

23,000  Tons  Dis.  20,000  Tons  D«. 

Sailing  from  VANCOUVER,  B.C. 
Every  28  days. 
CARGO  SERVICE 
Monthly    sailings    from   Vancouver   to    main    New    Zealand    ports,    mlBo 
to    Sydney,    Melbourne    and    Adelaide,    Australia,    are    maintained    by 
the  following  up-to-date  cargo  steamers: 
MS.    HAURAKI  S.S.   WAIOTAPU 

S.S.    WAIRUNA  S.S.    WAIHEMO 

For  Fares,  Rates  and  Sailings  apply  to  any  office  of  the 
CANADIAN  PAOFIC  RAILWAY  CO.  and  all 
RAILWAY  AND  STEAMSFOP  AGENTS,  or  to 

Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line 

t)90   West   Hastings  Street  Vancouver,   B.C. 


UNION  STEAMSHIPS  LTD. 

REGULAR  PASSENGER  and  FREIGHT 

SERVICE 

To  all  Northern  B.C.  Ports,  Logging  Camps, 

Mining  Centers  and  Canneries. 

For  full  inforMiation  as  to  Sailings,  Fares  and  Freight  Rates: 
City    Office,    793    Granville    St.,    Vancouver,    B.C. 
Telephone  Seymour  9331.  Union  Dock,  Trinity  1321 

PACIFIC  MARINE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Headquarters  for  Ship  Supplies 

Deck  Stores  Enf-ineers  Stores 

Plymouth  Cordage  Stanley  Tools 

Blocks  Starrett  Tools 

Marine  Paints  Cory's  Marine  Equipmcnl 

1217-23  Western  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Nautical  Books  and  Charts,  Valves  and  Fittiogi 


FURNESS  LINE 

"THE  UP-TO-DATE  REFRIGERATOR  SERVICE." 


^ 


Express,  Freight  and  Passenger  Service 
Pacific  Coast  Ports  to  United  Kingdom 

FURNESS  [Pacific],  Ltd. 

Pacific  Co.at  Agents 

VANCOUVER     SEATTLE     PORTLAND 
SAN  FRANCISCO        LOS  ANGELES 
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officials.  The  same  procedure  is 
carried  out  for  the  mail  destined 
for  these  counties  on  the  return 
trip  the  following  morning.  Mr. 
Maggard  stated  that  this  little 
postoffice  is  the  only  one  of  its 
kind  in  the  United  States. 


The  regular  March  dinner  meet- 
ing of  the  Oakland  Traffic  Club, 
held  on  the  18th  at  the  Elks  Club, 
was  well  attended  and  the  program 
was  sponsored  by  the  Traffic  Com- 
mittee of  the  Oakland  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

E.  G.  Wilcox,  traffic  manager  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  gave  a 
short  talk  on  the  work  of  the  traf- 
fic committee  and  the  Pacific  Coast 
Fourth  Section  Cases.  W.  K.  Sem- 
pey,  manager  of  the  Domestic  and 
Foreign  Trade  Department,  spoke 
on  "Our  Obligation  to  Community 
Development." 


Grover  Foster  was  recently  ap- 
pointed Assistant  traffic  manager 
for  the  Nelson  Steamship  Line,  with 
headquarters  in  San  Francisco.  Mr. 
Foster  is  one  of  the  best  known 
and  popular  freight  men  on  the 
coast.  For  many  years  he  was  as- 
sistant freight  traffic  manager  for 
the  Los  Angeles  Steamship  Com- 
pany. Later  he  served  with  the 
Transmarine  Lines. 


Ralph  W.  Bybee,  foreign  freight 
agent  for  the  McCormick  Steam- 
ship Company,  is  back  in  his  San 
Francisco  offices  after  several 
month's  tour  of  inspection  to  Porto 
Rico  and  South  American  ports. 


Friends  extended  condolence  to 
J.  W.  (Jack)  Okey,  traveling  freight 
agent  for  the  Luckenbach  Steam- 
ship Company  of  Los  Angeles,  at 
the  passing  of  his  father  in  Mont- 
rose, Colorado.  Mr.  Okey  was  on 
his  way  to  visit  his  father,  serious- 
ly ill,  when  the  latter  passed  away. 
Mr.  Okey  has  just  returned  to  his 
Los  Angeles  offices. 


Roger  D.  Lapham,  president  of 
the  American-Hawaiian  Steamship 
Company,  announced  that  George 
W.  White,  formerly  district  mana- 
ger for  the  American-Hawaiian  at 
Pittsburg,  has  been  named  to  the 
1  time  position  for  the  Williams  Line 
at,  Baltimore.  The  Williams  Line  is 
a  subsidiary  of  the  American- 
Bawaiian.  D.  R.  Danner,  formerly 
with  the  Pittsburg  offices  has  also 
been  assigned  to  the  Baltimore  of- 
fice. Both   men   are  well  known   in 


Grover  Foster,  recently  appointed 

assistant    traffic   manager    of    the 

Nelson  Steamship  Line. 

the  ranks  of  intercoastal  steamship 
affairs. 


The  unprofitable  year  of  the  Pa- 
cific Steamship  Company  was  the 
result  of  the  rate  war  in  coastwise 
cargo  during  1929  by  lines  in  the 
trade,  H.  F.  Alexander,  president, 
states.  However,  Mr.  Alexander  is 
highly  optimistic  over  the  outlook 
for  both  the  passenger  and  freight 
business  this  year  as  the  cargo  rate 
differences  have  been  amicably  ad- 
justed. Mr.  Alexander  has  just 
completed  a  visit  to  all  Pacific 
Coast  offices  of  the  company  and 
is  back  at  his  Seattle  headquarters. 


Ray  Demoro,  well-known  steam- 
ship man,  formerly  pier  superin- 
tendent for  the  Transmarine  Line, 
is  now  with  W.  R.  Grace  &  Com- 
pany. Mr.  Demoro  is  now  in  South 
America,  and  will  be  away  for  an- 
other month. 


Appointment  of  Captain  John  F. 

Blain  as  western  operating  man- 
ager for  the  Redwood  Line  Inc., 
with  headquarters  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, was  well  received  by  his  le- 
gion of  friends  in  the  steamship 
business  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 
Captain  Blain  gave  up  his  own 
business,  motorboats  and  supplies, 
to  assume  his  new  position.  During 
the  past  twenty  years  Captain 
Blain  has  served  in  many  important 
executive  positions  in  all  leading 
ports  of  the  United  States.  He  has 
been  executive  for  drydock  com- 
panies, inspector  of  steamboats  for 
the  government,  operating  manager 
for  stevedoring  companies,  was  dis- 
trict manager  for  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  in  charge  of  the 
Oregon-Washington  districts,  and 
also  engaged  on  his  own  account 
as  a  marine  surveyor. 


After  several  years  with  the 
States  Steamship  Company's  gen- 
eral offices  in  Portland,  Donald 
Kerr  is  now  in  charge  of  the  com- 
pany's Yokohama  office,  where  he 
succeeds  Donald  Carlett,  who  has 
been  assigned  to  the  Hong  Kong 
office. 


E.  A.  Winkler,  Pacific  Coast  man- 
ager for  the  Hamburg-American 
Line,  has  appointed  Guenther  von 
Amim,  district  passenger  agent  for 
the  line  in  British  Columbia.  The 
position  is  a  newly  created  one. 


Captain   Charles  Hamma  of  the 

LASSCO  liner  City  of  Los 

Angeles. 


Oroville  Davis,  superintendent 
engineer  for  the  A.  Paladini,  Inc., 
fish  company  of  San  Francisco,  for 
many  years,  has  resigned  to  join 
forces  with  a  San  Pedro  fish  com- 
pany. Mr.  Davis  is  well-known  to 
the  maritime  fraternity  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast. 

The  honor  of  being  named  com- 
modore of  the  White  Star  Line  has 
been  tendered  Captain  William 
Marshall,  commander  of  the  Ma- 
jestic. The  rank  of  commodore  en- 
titles the  holder  to  fly  a  special 
flag,  a  White  Star  Line  house  flag 
edged  with  white,  at  the  main  mast 
of  his  ship,  and  also  to  wear  dis- 
tinctive markings  of  rating.  Com- 
modore Marshall  is  well-known  to 
Pacific  Coast  steamship  executives 
who  have  crossed  the  Atlantic 
Europe-bound  on  the  Majestic,  and 
news  of  the  honor  bestowed  caused 
elation,  as  Commodore  Marshall  is 
reputed  to  be  one  of  the  most  hos- 
pitable of  the  commanders  in  the 
Atlantic  passenger  service.  He  has 
been   commander  of    the    Majestic 
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FAST 
SERVICE 

,.8  Matson  liners 

to  Haiivaii 


There's  never  any  waiting  when 
you  want  to  go  to  Hawaii.  Eight 
Matson  hners,  including  the  lux- 
urious 4-day  Malolo,  plow  a  con- 
tinuous wake  from  San  Francisco, 
Seattle  and  Portland,  to  Honolulu. 
You  can  always  find  a  Matson 
sailing  that  suits  you. 

Deck  sports,  movies,  dancing, 
will  enliven  your  voyage.  In  your 
stateroom,  you'll  find  the  comforts 
of  home.  You  can  have  a  great 
trip  on  one  of  these  Matson  liners! 
All-expense  tours  are  offered  in 
great  variety. 

Gateway  to  the  South  Seas 

From  Honolulu  it  is  not  far  to 
Samoa.  Beyond  Samoa  lie  Fiji 
and  Australia.  You  can  book  on 
Matson  ships  all  the  way  —  with 
generous  stopovers  and  everything 
arranged  in  advance. 


/JSi^ L 


Ride  the  surf  at  Waikiki! 

Everyday  in  the  year,  bronzed,  happy 
visitors  ride  the  surf  at  K  aikiki.  The 
average  temperature  of  the  water  is 
75  degrees  —  just  wUat  it  should  be 
for  comfort 


MATSON  LINE 


HAWAII 


25  steamers . .  .fastest  service 
.   .   .   .   SOUTH    SEAS   ....   AUSTRALIA 


Stiirtevant  Turbines 
Have  Many  Auxiliary  Uses 

SPECIALIZING  in  auxiHary  service,  Sturtevant 
Turbines  provide  a  driving  unit  that  is  espec- 
ially adapted  to  Marine  work.  They  are  used  ex' 
tensively  for  driving  fire  and  flushing  pumps, 
forced  and  induced  draft  fans,  and  generators. 

The  nossles  can  be  individually  controlled — au- 
tomatically or  by  hand — providing  accurate  adjust- 
ment for  various  loads  and  speeds.  The  wide  speed 
and  load  range  is  a  decided  advantage. 

All  this  means  efficiency  ....  economy  .... 
satisfaction — three  outstanding  characteristics  of 
Sturtevant  engineering.  Have  our  Marine  Depart- 
ment give  you  the  details  on  Sturtevant  Turbines. 


B.  F.   STURTEVANT  CO. 

HYDE  PARK.  riOSTON.  MASS. 

Planis  a^:  Berkeley,   Cal.  Camden,   N.J.  Framingham.  Mass. 

Gait,  Ontario  Hyde  Park,  Mass.  Sturtevant.   Wise. 

Offices   in   Principal   Cities 


Jiiri^ini 


1  BEO-  US-  PAT-  OFF- 
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since  September  1928.  Before  being 
named  skipper  of  the  Majestic, 
Commodore  Marshall  commanded 
such  liners  as  the  Teutonic,  Me- 
gantic,  Cedric,  Arabic,  and  Olym- 
pic. Commodore  Marshall  joined 
the  White  Star  Line  as  a  junior 
officer  in  1899. 

The  last  commodore  of  the  White 
Star  Line  fleet  was  Sir  Bertram 
Fox  Hayes,  who  retired  in  1924. 


The  position  of  assistant  mana- 
ger of  the  International  Mercantile 
Marine  Company,  left  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Charles  W.  Thomas, 
has  been  given  Frederick  L.  Wana- 
maker,  who  joined  the  company  in 
1920  as  purchasing  agent.  Prior  to 
joining  the  I.M.M.,  Mr.  Wanamaker 
was  assistant  purchasing  agent 
with  the  Sun  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany. Mark  Sullivan,  formerly  as- 
sistant to  the  freight  traffic  man- 
ager, succeeded  Mr.  Wanamaker  as 
purchasing  agent. 


Rodger  D.  Lapham,  president  of 
the  American-Hawaiian  Steamship 
Company,  announces  that  at  the 
stockholders'  annual  meeting  in 
New  York  March  5,  John  E.  Cash- 
ing, vice-president  of  American- 
Hawaiian  in  charge  of  traffic,  and 
Loring  R.  Hoover,  president  of  the 
Loring  R.  Hoover  Company,  New 
York  Investment  Bankers,  were 
elected  to  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Cushing  began  his  steamship 
career  at  the  age  of  21.  Born  in 
California  in  1887,  he  graduated 
from  Stanford  University  in  1908 
and  immediately  went  to  work  for 
the  shipping  firm  of  Bates  &  Chese- 
borough.  After  three  years  he 
joined  W.  R.  Grace  &  Company 
with  whom  he  was  connected  until 
1915.  In  1916,  after  a  year  with 
the  marine  insurance  firm  of  .John- 
son &  Higgins,  he  joined  Williams, 
Dimond  &  Company,  agents  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  for  American-Hawai- 
ian, in  charge  of  their  New  York 
office. 

With  America's  entrance  into  the 
World  War,  Cushing  tendered  his 
services  to  the  government  and  was 
commissioned  captain  and  ulti- 
mately major  in  the  Quartermaster 
Corps,  with  complete  charge  of 
New  York  freight  traffic  matters 
for  the  Army  Transport  Service. 
He  was  demobilized  in  1919  ami 
made  assistant  director  and  then 
director  of  operations  of  the  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation  under  the 
Shipping  Control  Committee.  He  re- 
signed later  in  the  year  to  return 
to   Williams,   Dimond,   &   Company, 


Rodger  D.  Lapham,    president    of    the 
American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Company 

with  whom  he  remained  until  he 
became  traffic  manager  of  Ameri- 
can-Hawaiian Steamship  Company 
in  1923.  In  1927  he  was  made  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  traffic,  in 
which  position  he  has  continued  to 
the  present  time. 

In  addition  to  his  American-Haw- 
aiian affiliations,  Cushing  is  also 
a  director  of  the  Oceanic  &  Ori- 
ental Navigation  Company,  which 
American-Hawaiian  owns  jointly 
with  the  Matson  Navigation  Com- 
pany, and  the  Williams  Steamship 
Corporation,  a  subsidiary  wholly 
owned  by  American-Hawaiian. 

Loring  R.  Hoover  is  a  graduate 
of  Yale  University  and  has  been  in 
the  investment  banking  business  in 
New  York   City  for  several   years. 


One  of  the  best  known  of  the  old- 
time  chief  engineers,  Thomas  Biz- 
zotti  passed  away  in  San  Pedro  on 
March  13,  at  the  age  of  52  years. 
News  of  Mr.  Bizzotti's  passing  was 
a  shock  to  the  maritime  profession 
along  the  Pacific  Coast. 

For  many  years,  Mr.  Bizzotti  was 
chief  engineer  of  the  old  Pacific 
Mail  liners  City  of  Sydney  and  the 
City  of  Para.  He  was  also  head  of 
the  propulsion  department  on  vari- 
ous vessels  of  the  old  Pacific  Coast 
Steamship  Company. 

At  the  time  he  passed  away,  Mr. 
Bizzotti  was  president  of  the  San 
Pedro  Rubber  &  Supply  Company. 
Mr.  Bizzotti  was  a  native  of  Gilroy, 
California.  Internment  was  held  in 
San  Pedro  on  March  14. 


Many  of  the  old  timers  in  the 
shipping  business  along  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  were  saddened  to  hear 
of  the  death  of  Captain  Henry 
Carter,  a  pioneer  navigator  of  the 
North  Pacific  inland  waters.  Cap- 
tain Carter  was  72  when  he  died 
and  had  come  to  the  Puget  Sound 
territory  in  1876  from  his  native 
province  of  New  Brunswick.  He 
commanded  steamboats  of  the  old 
Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation 
Company,  the  Pacific  Navigation 
Company,  and  the  Columbia  River 
&  Puget  Sound  Transportation 
Company.  During  the  World  War 
he  commanded  the  freighter  Elbeck 
in  carrying  cargoes  to  France  for 
the    Shipping    Board. 


a  III 

y)^J/TED  STATES  MAIL 
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U.S.  portabK    poMcffice  bmli  on  .1  truck  for  the  San  Francisco- Vallejo  Ferry  service 
of  ttie  Soutticrn  Pacific-Golden  Gate  Ferries,  Ltd. 
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New  Method,  Without  Ferrules 


Modern  practice  says,  "discard  the  ferrule."  In  overhauling 
your  condensers,  use  "John  Crane"  Endless  Metallic  Rings 
and  leave  out  the  ferrules.  This  illustration  shows  condenser 
of  the 

S.  S.  Chester  Valley 

Inflow  end  (lower  half)  is  belled  into  our  lead  slugged 
fibres  and  the  entire  packing  space  of  the  outflow  end  (top 
half)  is  packed  with  "John  Crane"  Endless  Metallic  Rings 
without  ferrules. 

Higher  Condenser  Efficiency 

Leading  steamship  companies  on  the  Atlantic,  Pacific  and 
Gulf  Coasts  and  of  many  foreign  companies  use  this  process. 
Saves  10  cents  per  tube  by  eliminating  useless  ferrules.  Im- 
proved flow.  Rapid  installation.  Tight  condensers.  Long  ser- 
vice. Estimates  supplied  gladly. 

CRAXE  PACKING  COMPANY 


112    Ninth    Street 

SAN  FRANaSCO 

UNderhill  1254 


NEW  YORK 
NEW  ORLEANS 

BALTIMORE 
PHILADELPHIA 


U.S.  Pat.   1,545.963. 


ff 


JOHN  CRANE"  METALLIC 


E.  K.WOOD  LUMBER  CO. 

EXPORT  &   DOMESTIC  FIR  CARGOES 
CUT  TO  ORDER 

1    Drumm  Street  San   Francisco,   Cal. 

MILLS  AT 
Anacortcs.    Washington.  Hoqulam.    Washington. 

YARDS    AT 
Oakland.   CaL  Los  Angeles.   Cal,  San   Pedro.   Cal. 

STEAMERS: 

"El   Capit,an"  "Cascade""  '"Olympic"' 

•"Siskiyou"  "Shasta"' 

MOTORSHIP:  SCHOONERi 

"Lassen""  ""Vigilant"" 

Cable    Address;    "'Ekaywood."' 


UPHOLDING  the  repu- 
tation   for    finest    ship 
and  boat  building  which  the 
Maine    Coast    has    enjoyed 
since  the  first  days  of  the 
American  Merchant 
Marine. 


Bath  Wai  Always 

Build  Good  Ships 


Unexcelled  facilities — 

Years  of  experience  in  ship 
design,  marine  engineering 
and  construction — 

Expert,  conscientious  crafts- 
manship— 

And  the  use  of  sound 
materials — 

— Equipped  for  your  orders! 

Bath  Iron  Work  Corp. 

BATH,  MAINE,  U.S.A. 
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(Continued  from  Page  HI.) 


War  but  also  during  other  wars, 
disclosed  our  lack  of  shipping  fa- 
cilities, when  foreign  vessels  upon 
which  we  had  been  depending  for 
service  were  withdrawn  for  war 
needs  thereby  leaving  us  almost 
helpless  to  market  our  goods  to 
foreign  customers  with  disastrous 
financial  losses  to  our  farmers  and 
manufacturers.  This  sentiment  in 
support  of  an  American  merchant 
marine  is  confirmed  in  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Acts  of  1920  and 
1928. 

Aside  from  the  necessity  for 
American  vessels  in  foreign  trade 
during  a  national  emergency,  they 
are  the  best  agencies  in  the  world 
for  establishing  and  maintaining 
this  trade  and  constitute  a  means  of 
contact  with  other  nations  out  of 
which  arises  better  knowledge  of 
the  United  States  and  a  better  un- 
derstanding between  us  and  foreign 
people. 

If  the  products,  for  which  we  are 
seeking  foreign  markets  are  in  com- 
petition with  the  products  of  for- 
eign countries,  we  ought  to  be  in 
a  position  to  carry  them  in  our  own 
vessels;  otherwise,  when  foreign 
vessels  are  withdrawn  from  our 
trade  in  time  of  an  emergency,  we 
may  find  our  means  of  transporta- 
tion entirely  cut  off. 

While  we  can  go  on  without  im- 
ported luxuries,  the  necessities  re- 
quired for  our  industries,  if  cut  off 
because  of  lack  of  foreign  vessels 
in  which  to  transport  them,  will 
seriously  impede  business.  Here 
again  we  need  American  vessels  to 
control  this  trade.  An  American- 
owned  and  an  American-operated 
merchant  marine  is  essential  for 
the  development  and  maintenance 
of  markets  for  our  exportable  sur- 
plus in  time  of  peace  and  decidedly 
more  so  in  time  of  war.  It  is  further 
needed  to  protect  us  against  un- 
reasonable freight  rates  and 
against  possible  exactions  of  for- 
eign shipping  monopolies. 
Trade  Follows  Flag 

There  is  ample  proof  that  foreign 
trade  follows  the  flag.  This  is 
shown  by  the  growth  of  trade  with 
South  America,  Africa,  and  Asia 
where,  prior  to  the  war,  we  had 
.few,  and  in  some  cases  no,  vessels 
operating  in  these  trades  under  the 
American  flag.  In  1914  the  United 
States  had  only  five  vessels  trading 
with   ports   in   South   America   and 


A  California  tractor  being  landed  by  surf  boats  at  a  Hawaiian  island  outport. 


(lur  total  trade  with  that  country, 
at  that  time,  was  about  $350,000,- 
000.  In  1928  in  the  South  American 
trade  there  were  no  less  than 
eighty-nine  vessels  flying  the 
American  flag  and  its  volume  had 
increased  to  more  than  $1,000,000,- 
000. 

From  1910-1914  there  was  only 
one  line  of  American  flag  vessels 
operating  out  of  Pacific  Ports  to 
Asia  participating  in  the  carriage 
of  a  total  cargo  of  the  value  of  not 
more  than  $380,000,000  per  year.  In 
1928  there  were  no  less  than  140 
American  flag  vessels  in  this  trade 
carrying  cargo  valued  at  two  bil- 
lions a  year.  Prior  to  the  World 
War  there  was  no  American  flag 
service  to  Africa  and  the  total  vol- 
ume of  our  business  with  that 
country  was  about  $47,000,000  a 
year.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
about  twenty  American  flag  vessels 
engaged  in  this  service  participat- 
ing in  the  carriage  of  a  total  cargo 
valued  at  not  less  than  $200,000,000 
per  year.  It  is  obvious  from  these 
statistics  that  the  services  estab- 
lished by  our  vessels  in  these  trade 
areas  have  been  an  important  con- 
tributing factor  to  the  expansion  of 
our  foreign  trade. 

We  come  back  then  to  the  state- 
ment that  our  foreign  markets  can 
only  be  secured  and  made  stable  by 
the  United  States  having  a  mer- 
chant marine  adequate  to  provide 
transportation  for  a  substantial 
part  of  her  products,  under  all  the 
changing  conditions  of  world  trade. 
We  shall  have  such  a  merchant 
marine    because    we    need    it    and 


because  our  people  have  never 
failed  to  provide  ways  and  means 
of  securing  what  has  become  a  pub- 
lic necessity. 

The  cost  of  construction  of  mer- 
chant vessels  is  from  50  to  60  per 
cent,  more  in  the  United  States 
than  in  foreign  countries  which  is 
due,  in  a  large  measure,  to  the  fact 
that  wages  paid  to  our  workmen  in 
the  construction  of  a  vessel  and  in 
the  manufacture  of  its  materials 
and  equipment  are  more  than  dou- 
ble those  paid  to  workmen  similar- 
ly employed  in  foreign  countries. 
The  resulting  greater  cost  of  oper- 
ation is  a  distinct  handicap  to  the 
American  operator  of  a  merchant 
vessel  engaged  in  foreign  trade. 
The  cost  of  repairs  of  a  vessel  and 
the  pay  of  its  officers  and  crew  are 
determined  by  this  same  wage  fac- 
tor and  are  relatively  more  in  the 
operation  of  a  domestic  vessel. 
Why  Build  Ships? 

In  the  first  place  shipyards  con- 
stitute a  great  and  important  in- 
dustry. They  require  the  invest- 
ment of  large  amounts  of  capital 
by  reason  of  their  large  land  area 
and  their  varied,  complicated,  and 
expensive  equipment.  They  employ 
directly  and  indirectly  technical 
engineers  and  skilled  and  unskilled 
mechanics  in  large  numbers.  Ap- 
proximately 80  per  cent,  of  the  cost 
of  a  merchant  vessel  is  wages,  of 
which  about  one-half  is  paid  to 
workmen  employed  within  the  ship- 
yard, and  the  other  half  is  paid  to 
those  employed  away  from  the  yard 
in  plants  producing  materials  and 
equipment.  Each  state  of  the  Union 
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GENERAL  nilNT  CORPORATION 

Get  our  NEW  MARINE  CATALOG 


.  .  .  .  just  issued! 

Our  new  Marine  Catalog  is  just  off  the 
press.  It  gives  you  a  complete  description  and 
shows  the  colors  of  GECO  products,  especially 
designed  for  marine  use.  The  General  Paint 
Corporation,  through  its  several  operating 
units,  has  been  closely  identified  with  marine 
interests  for  more  than  20  years.  Through  this 
long  experience  it  has  built  up  one  of  the  most 
complete  lines  of  paints  and  varnishes  and  Bit- 
urine  products  for  shipboard  use. 

Whether  you  want  special  weather-resisting 
paints  for  hull,  deck,  masts  or  spars,  the  finest 


enamels  for  engines  and  operating  gear,  or 
Marine  Flex  for  beautifying  the  interior 
woodwork  and  furniture — no  matter  how  di- 
versified your  wants  are,  you  will  find  every- 
thing lor  marine  use  in  this  complete  catalog! 

General  Paint  Corporation,  in  addition  to 
this  catalog,  maintains  a  special  Service  De- 
partment which  is  at  your  service  for  the  deve- 
lopment of  special  products  to  fit  your  individ- 
ual problems  in  the  marine  field.  We  will  be 
glad  to  send  you  a  copy  of  this  new  catalog 
FREE.  Drop  us  a  line  on  your  own  letterhead. 
We  will  send  it  in  the  next  mail,  with  abso- 
lutely no  obligation  on  vour  part. 


GENERAL  PAINT  CORPORATION 

SAN  FRANCISCO         OAKLAND         LOS  ANGELES  PORTLAND  SEATTLE 
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contributes  something  in  the  way 
of  material  or  equipment,  and  al- 
most every  industry  furnishes 
either  one  or  the  other.  A  combina- 
tion cargo  and  passenger  vessel 
costing  $3,750,000  will  give  em- 
ployment to  about  two  thousand 
workmen  for  one  year  well  distrib- 
uted throughout  the  United  States. 

When  a  merchant  vessel  is  built 
in  a  foreign  country  for  American 
registry,  we  get  the  vessel,  but  for- 
eign workmen  get  the  wages  spent 
in  its  construction;  but  when  it  is 
built  in  the  United  States,  we  get 
the  vessel  and  the  American  work- 
men get  the  wages. 

In  addition  to  being  an  important 
industry  the  shipyards  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  are  absolutely  essential 
factors  for  our  national  security. 
In  a  time  of  war  they  are  needed  to 
build  and  repair  not  only  merchant 
vessels  but  also  war  vessels.  This 
has  been  amply  confirmed  by  our 
experience  during  the  Civil  War, 
Spanish-American  War,  and  the 
World  War. 

Overcoming  Disadvantages 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  our  do- 
mestic shipyards,  while  in  compe- 
tition with  foreign  shipyards  are 
not  protected  by  tariff  legislation 
it  is  necessary  that  shipbuilders  or 
the  purchasers  of  domestic  built 
ships  shall  receive  some  other  form 
of  Government  aid. 

We  now  have  several  hundreds 
of  vessels  of  about  3.750.000  gross 
tons  engaged  in  foreign  trade. 
Nearly  all  of  them  were  built  for 
the  Shipping  Board  war  program 
and  have  been  either  purchased  by 
private  owners  at  prices  well  below 
the  cost  of  new  foreign  built  ves- 
sels, or  are  being  operated  for  the 
Board.  All  are  more  than  ten  years 


old  and  are  unsuited  in  many  re- 
spects to  compete  with  the  more 
modern  vessels  of  foreign  owners. 
The  construction  of  new  vessels  to 
replace  these  old  vessels  should  be- 
gin without  delay  and  aid  is  needed 
for  their  construction,  and  also  for 
the  construction  of  other  vessels 
required  for  foreign   trade. 

By  the  mail  pay  and  construction 
loan  provisions  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1928  substantial  aid 
is  provided  for  building  vessels  for 
routes  certified  by  the  Postmaster 
General  as  desirable  ocean  mail 
routes  and  certified  by  the  Ship- 
ping Board  as  to  the  type  of  ves- 
sels to  be  employed  in  such  serv- 
ices. As  a  result  of  the  Act  one  ves- 
sel has  been  delivered  and  twelve 
are  being  built  for  the  foreign 
trade,  and  it  is  anticipated  that,  at 
least,  forty  more  will  be  built  with- 
in the  next  five  years.  The  vessels 
now  being  built  and  contemplated 
are  all  either  passenger  vessels  or 
combination  passenger  and  cargo 
vessels.  Most  of  the  vessels  now  op- 
erating, however,  are  cargo  vessels. 
New  vessels  of  this  type  will  not 
enjoy  the  mail  provision  of  the  Act 
of  1928.  but  may  participate  in  the 
construction  loan  fund  of  the  Act. 
which,  however,  is  not  in  itself  suf- 
ficient to  overcome  the  cost  differ- 
ential between  an  American  built 
and  a  foreign  built  ship,  so  that  ad- 
ditional aid  in  some  form  is  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  the  replacement 
of  the  present  cargo  vessels.  It  is 
fair  to  anticipate  that  Congress  will 
enact  legislation  that  will  aid  the 
construction  of  cargo  vessels,  be- 
cause it  must  recognize  the  impoi-- 
tant  part  performed  by  such  ves- 
sels in  our  international  trade  and 
because  it  has  already  aided  by 
legislation  other  classes  of  vessels. 


Freights,  Charters,  Sales 


March  13.  1930. 

SINCE  our  last  report  dated  Jan- 
uary 14.  the  following  steamers 
have  been  reported  fixed  with 
grain  to  the  United  Kingdom:  Brit- 
ish str.  Northmoor.  Portland  to 
U.K./Cont.,  Jan.,  Strauss  &  Co.; 
British  Str.  Stonepool,  Vancouver, 
B.C.,  to  U.K.  Cont..  Jan.,  Canadian 
Cooperative  Wheat  Producers;  Jap- 
anese str.  .  .  .  Maru,  Vancouver, 
B.C.,  to  U.K./Cont.,  Feb.,  24/-;  a 
(Hain)  str.,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  to 
U.K./Cont.,  24/'-,  Prince  Rupert 
loading  9d  extra,  Jan.  Feb.;  Brit- 
ish str.  Brookwood.  Vancouver,  B. 
C,  or  Columbia  River  to  U.K./Cont.. 
18/9,  by  Strauss  &  Co.;  British  str. 


Uganda.  Vancouver,  B.C..  to  U.K./- 
Cont..  18  9.  Bunge  Grain  Co.;  Brit- 
ish strs.  Cape  Cornwall  and  Cape 
Yoi-k,  North  Pacific  to  U.K.  Cont., 
Canadian  American  Shipping  Co.; 
Norwegian  str.  Tivy,  British  Co- 
lumbia to  Greece,  20  -;  British  str. 
Jersey  City.  Vancouver.  B.C..  to 
Greece.  20/6;  British  str.  Trevilley, 
Vancouver,  B.C.,  to  Greece,  20/6, 
Dreyfus  &  Co.;  British  m.s.  Vine- 
moor,  Vancouver.  B.C.,  to  Greece, 
21  3,  Corn  Trade  Co.  Ltd.;  a  Runci- 
man  str.,  Vancouver.  B.C..  to 
Greece,  April,  21  -;  British  str.  Ben- 
reoch,  British  Columbia  to  U.K. /- 
Cont.,  Apr.,  Canadian  American 
Shipping  Co.;   British   str.   City  of 


Vancouver,  Grays  Harbor  and  Pa- 
get Sound  to  U.K./Cont..  Canadian 
American  Shipping  Co.;  British 
m.s.  Glenmoor,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  to 
Greece.  21  3.  Apr.;  British  str.  Rio 
Diamante.  Portland  to  U.K./Cont., 
19  6,  Mar.,  Kerr,  Gifford  &  Co.; 
British  str.  Cragness.  Vancouver, 
B.C..  to  Lisbon.  Mar.  20  -,  Canadian 
Cooperative  Wheat  Producers 
Assn.;  Brit.  m.s.  Jedmoor.  Vancou- 
ver, B.C..  to  Portugal,  Apr.  Mav. 
W.  H.  Pim,  Jr.,  Co. 

The  following  steamers  have  been 
reported  fixed  with  lumber  from  the 
West  Coast:  American  str.  Mis- 
soula. Coos  Bay,  Puget  Sound,  and 
San  Francisco  to  Guaymas.  Ham- 
mond Lumber  Co.;  British  str.  King 
City  or  substitute.  British  Columbia 
to  Buenos  Aires  and  Santa  Fe. 
Mar..  $14.75. 

The  following  steamers  have 
been  reported  fixed  with  lumber  to 
Australia:  Japanese  str.  Boston 
Maru,  North  Pacific  to  Australia, 
$11.  J.  J.  Moore  &  Co.;  Japanese 
m.s.  Fukko  Maru,  Columbia  River 
to     Newcastle    and    Sydney. 

The  American  m.s.  Frank  Lynch 
has  been  fixed  with  lumber  from 
British  Columbia  to  Tonga  Islands 
by  Morris.  Hedstrom.  Ltd. 

The  British  str.  Ullapool  has  been 
fixed  with  lumber  from  British  Co- 
lumbia to  Montreal.  Mar..  S10..50. 
by  H.  R.  MacMillan  Export  Co. 

The  Norwegian  str.  Horda  has 
been  fixed  with  case  oil  from  San 
Francisco  and  San  Pedro  to  Anas- 
tralia  by  J.  J.  Moore  and  Co. 

The  Danish  motorship  Stensby 
has  been  fixed  with  lumber  from 
Columbia  River  to  Bordeaux  and 
Hamburg. 

The  French  str.  Lina  L.  D.  has 
been  fixed  with  asphalt  from  Cali- 
fornia to  United  Kingdom.  Mar. 

The  British  m.s.  Elmworth  has 
been  fixed  on  time  charter.  4  to  6 
months,  delivery  British  Columbia 
redelivery  U.K.  Cont.,  $1.27ij.  H. 
R.  MacMillan  Export  Co. 

The  following  sales  have  been 
reported:  American  str.  Suricho 
Transmarine  Corp.  to  Anglo  Cali- 
fornia Trust  Co.;  American  Str. 
Radnor.  United  States  Shipping 
Board  to  Luckenbach  Steamship 
Co..  reported  $201,000;  American 
str.  Dryden,  United  States  Shipping 
Board  to  Luckenbach  Steamship 
Co.;  American  str.  Suwordenco 
Submarine  Boat  Co.  to  Anglo  Cali- 
fornia Trust  Co.;  American  str. 
Suscolando.  Submarine  Boat  Co.  to 
Portland  California  Steamship  Go- 
to be  renamed  Admiral  Nulton. 

PAGE  BROTHERS.  Brokers. 
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Less  than  V5  cent 

to  cook  an  entire  meal 

--electrically 


Why  modern  ships 

are  installing  Edison 

Electric  galleys 


Safety — There  is  no  flame,  therefore  the 
hazard  of  galley  fires  is  banished. 

Upheep  —  Repairs  and  depreciation  are 
lowest  in  the  world;  far  lower  than  for 
fuel  equipment. 

Fast  — Quick  service,  always  available  in- 
stantly at  the  snap  of  a  switch. 

Cleaner  —  No  coal,  ashes,  oil,  soot.  Just 
pure  heat. 

Cooler — Electricity  permits  direct  appli- 
cation of  heat  with  minimum  radiation 
losses.  What  an  amazing  difference  elec- 
tric equipment  makes  in  summer  or  hot 
latitudes! 

Saves  Deck  Space — Electric  construc- 
tion is  more  efficient  and  compact,  giv- 
ing greater  production  per  square  foot. 
Also  saves  fuel  storage  space. 

Ventilation  — An  electric  galley  can  be 
located  anywhere  in  the  ship  with  less 
provision  for  ventilation,  since  there  is  no 
combustion  of  air  or  excessive  heating. 

Simpler  Construction  —  No  fuel  or 
steam  lines  needed. 

Dependability  —  Edison  electric  equip- 
ment alone  uses  the  practically  inde- 
structible, patented  CALROD  electric 
heating  element. 

A  Surprisingly  Low  Cost. 

Off-Peak  Load  —  Actual  log  of  opera- 
tions shows  the  demand  on  generator  to 
be  off-peak.  Heavy  galley  load  is  on 
when  other  auxiliary  power  and  lighting 
load  demand  is  at  a  minimum. 


TO  its  many  natural 
advantages  for  ma- 
rine galley,  Edison  Elec- 
tric Cooking  and  Baking 
Equipment  now  adds 
economy.  We  always 
knew  the  cost  was  small, 
now  we  have  definite  fig- 
ures to  prove  it.  Recently 
a  test  was  made  on  the 
S.  S.  California  and  here 
is  what  it  showed.  The 
cost  of  the  oil  to  supply 
energy  for  the  electric 
cooking  equipment  was  only  $6.42  during  a  time 
when  3300  meals  were  served.  Think  of  it!  Less 
than  1/5  cent  per  meal  per  person. 

When  you  add  economy  to  the  ten  natural  advan- 
tages of  Edison  Electric  Equipment  there  is  but  one 
answer.  Everybody  endorses  it.  Let  our  marine  rep- 
resentative call  on  you.  He'll  give  you  the  facts  in 
a  few  minutes.  Cold,  definite  facts  that  can't  be 
talked  down  —  because  they're  right.    Write  today. 

EDISON 

,  ELECTRIC 

APPLIANCE  ^^  COMPANY  INC. 

126B  New  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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me  here." 

"I  can't,"  protested  Barnaby.  "I'm  half  dressed,  and 
I  have  a  dinner  engagement,  and  .  .  ." 

"By  the  way,"  broke  in  Colbert.  "You  didn't  pay  the 
loss  on  that  salmon,  did  you?" 

"No.  Is  that  what  you're " 

"Get  the  seven-twenty — Remember,  Morgan's  yard." 

There  was  a  click  at  the  other  end  of  the  line.  Barna- 
by hung  up  the  receiver,  swore  thoughtfully,  made  a 
few  hurried  excuses  to  certain  members  of  his  family, 
and  found  himself  an  hour  later  facing  Colbert  in  the 
chill  fog  of  a  Sausalito  night. 

"Sh-h-"  The  lengthy  one  laid  impressive  forefinger 
on  his  lips.  "Follow  me." 

He  led  the  way  out  of  town  along  a  railroad  spur, 
keeping  in  the  shadow  of  a  high  fence.  A  half  mile  to 
the  northward  the  fence  ended  abruptly  under  a  water- 
tank,  where  they  found  three  men,  heavily  armed,  shiv- 
ering in  silence. 

"Meet  the  forces  of  law  and  order,"  whispered  Col- 
bert. "This  is  the  sheriff,  and  these  are  deputies.  That 
joint  over  there  is  Carnahan's  ice-house.  Those  gentle- 
men loading  that  freight-car  in  the  darkness  before  it 
are  busily  working  for  you." 

"For  me?" 

"Yes.  It's  your  salmon  they're  loading.  At  least, 
you're  all  ready  to  pay  for  it." 

"Great  Jupiter.  Have  you  proved  it?" 

"No,  but  I  know  it,  and  I  can  prove  it  tomorow." 

Barnaby  strained  his  eyes  through  the  darkness. 
Ghosts  of  men  toiled  in  the  shadow  of  a  squat  build- 
ing, rolling  heavy  objects  up  an  inclined  plankway  into 
a  car.  The  muffled  sound  of  their  labor  hung  like  a 
murmur  on  the  night  air,  mingling  with  the  heavy 
odors  that  rose  from  nearly  swamps. 

"Too  bad  the  boys  can't  have  some  light,"  drawled 
Colbert  sympathetically.  "Those  tierces  weigh  twelve 
hundred  pounds  apiece." 

"For  the  love  of .Say,  what  are  we  waiting  for?" 

demanded  Barnaby  hoarsely.  "If  that's  our  salmon  let's 
go  get  it." 

"Steady,  steady,"  cautioned  the  other.  "Didn't  I  just 
tell  you  those  things  weigh  twelve  hundred  pounds  per 
each?  Do  you  want  to  step  in  now,  and  have  to  load 
the  rest  of  'em  yourself?  You  may  want  to,  but  I  don't. 
And  who  ever  heard  of  a  deputy  sheriff  working?" 

And  so  they  waited,  Barnaby  impatiently,  the  offi- 
cers stolidly,  and  Colbert  more  or  less  irritated  be- 
cause the  situation  forbade  cigarettes.  "You  know,"  he 
whispered.  "I  think  I'll  take  up  chewing." 

Finally  they  heard  the  car  door  shut  and  the  offi- 
cers, at  a  brief  word  from  their  chief,  surrounded  the 
ice-house.  There  was  a  whistle,  a  short  scuffle  punc- 
tuated by  profane  exclamations  in  assorted  languages, 
and  the  midnight  laborers  stood  in  a  dejected  group 
under  the  guns  and  flashlights  of  Colbert's  compan- 
ions. From  the  center  of  the  captives  a  slender  figure 
stepped  forth  ingratiatingly,  his  hands  above  his  head. 

His  face  was  drawn  and  pale ■  but  he  smiled.  The 

flashlights  paled  before  the  blinding  reflection  of  the 
single  gold  tooth  in  the  middle  of  the  smile. 

"Ah,  Meest'  Barnaby,"  said  Tony  Pernelli,  "I  can 
axplain ." 

"No,  Cap'n,"  said  Colbert,  his  head  bent  industri- 
ously  over   the   task   of   rolling   a   cigarette,    "I   don't 


think  even  you  can  explain  this  one.  Take  'em  away, 
Sheriff  ....  I  think  that's  the  proper  thing  to  say, 
isn't  it  Dave?  I've  always  wanted  to  say  that,  at  the 
proper  time  and  place." 

After  the  fish  and  the  Pernellis  were  safely  en  route 
to  their  respective  cold  storage  plants  in  charge  of  the 
minions  of  the  law,  the  two  friends  headed  for  the 
ferry. 

"Now  tell  me  about  it,"  said  Barnaby. 

"That's  right."  Colbert  dragged  at  his  fourth  con- 
secutive cigarette.  "Those  are  your  exact  lines.  Only 
there  should  be  more  of  us  here  when  I  gather  all  the 
suspects  together  in  the  last  chapter  and  'axplain.' 
I  wish  Tony  were  here.  You  know,  I  like  Tony." 

"I  used  to,"  said  the  loss  man  ruefully.  "Come  on. 
Tell  me  how  you  did  it,  so  I  can  tell  you  how  bright  you 
are,  and  how  dumb  I  am." 

"Impossible,"  chuckled  Colbert.  "Well,  in  the  first 
place,  when  Tony  told  his  story  in  your  office,  he  was 
too  dramatic — which  may  have  been  due  to  his  Latin 
temperament — and  too  attentive  to  detail,  which  is  fre- 
quently a  mark  of  the  expert  prevaricator.  Take  for 
example  his  story  of  climbing  the  high  rock  to  spend 
the  night.  He  probably  added  that  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment.  At  any  rate,  he  didn't  have  a  chance  to  tell 
Marco  about  it,  for  when  we  strolled  up  the  beach  yes- 
terday, Marco,  in  order  to  satisfy  my  curiosity,  pointed 
out  a  low  flat  rock  as  their  refuge.  This  low  flat  rock, 
by  the  way,  showed  evidences  of  being  completely  sub- 
merged at  high  water." 

"Then,  of  course,  the  absolute  failure  of  any  salmon 
to  wash  ashore.  That,  my  dear  fellow,  was  a  place,  I  am 
sure,  where  the  deft  hand  of  Tony  was  held  back  by 
the  greed  of  Marco.  They  could  have  spared  a  few 
barrels  as  properties — but  no.  There  were  planks  on 
the  beach — there  were  hatch-covers,  but  no  salmon. 

"And  the  gaily  painted  skiff  in  the  cave.  Only  the 
Sicilian  temperament  would  have  staged  the  wreck  in 
such  a  dangerous  locality  for  the  dubious  benefit  of 
that  dramatic  device.  As  soon  as  I  saw  that  skiff,  I 
knew  that  the  brothers  Pernelli  had  cut  it  loose  from 
the  Petunia  after  aiming  the  latter  full  speed  ahead 
for  the  rocks.  They  had  then  rowed  safely  to  shore,  put 
away  the  skiff  in  its  neat  stucco  garage,  and  come  to 
the  big  city  to  sell  their  shipwreck  story.  It's  not  every 
day  a  chap  can  sell  fish  twice,  once  to  you  in  San 
Francisco,  and  once  to  the  intended  purchaser  in,  let 
me  see,  where  was  that  car  tagged  for?  Kansas  City." 

"At  the  Sundown  plant  at  Garden  Cove,  I  found  out 
several  things.  I  found  that  the  Petunia  had  her  tender 
astern  when  she  left  with  her  load  last  Wednesday.  I 
found  that  the  regular  weekly  cannery  boat  of  the  Niel- 
son  people  had  spoken  the  Petunia  at  six  o'clock  just 
off  Ducksbury  Reef,  which  is  a  good  half  hour  nearer 
San  Francisco  than  the  point  where  she  struck.  So  I 
figured  that  the  boys  had  come  on  in  to  the  bay,  put  the 
salmon  in  a  safe  place,  and  then  headed  back  light  and 
met  themselves  coming  down  just  off  Abalone  Point." 

"Whew!"  Barnaby  rose  and  faced  the  crenellated 
battlements  of  the  San  Francisco  waterfront — the  un- 
even hemline  of  the  world's  most  piquant  city,  facing 
the  gray-green  expanse  of  the  world's  greatest  harbor. 
"Thanks,  old  man,"  he  said,  simply.  "That's  a  great 
story." 

"Yeah,"  said  Colbert.  "A  fish  story." 
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A  MARVEL 

OF 

SIMPLICITY 


EVEN  to  the  inexperienced  eye, 
the  engine  room  of  the  all- 
electric  ship  is  a  marvel  of  sim- 
plicity and  completeness.  A  few 
electric  cables  and  switches  have 
supplanted  the  usual  network  of 
pipe  lines  and  valves.  From  a 
single  panel,  the  operating  engineer 
can  diagnose  conditions  in  every 
part  of  the  power  system. 

For  here  the  mighty  force  that 
drives  the  modern  ship  is  cleanly 
generated  and  simply  controlled. 
Here  is  the  source  of  that  flexible 
performance,  uniform  efficiency, 
smooth  speed,  and  amazing  en- 
durance peculiar  to  the  all-electric 
vessel.  And  here  is  the  secret  of  its 
unequalled  operation — free  from 
noise  and  vibration. 

In  this  transitional  period,  the 
exceptional  facilities  and  practical 
experience  of  General  Electric  are 
at  the  disposal  of  ship  builders  and 
ship  owners  who  would  keep  in 
step  with  maritime  progress. 


JOIN   US   IN  THE   GENERAL   ELECTRIC  HOUR,    BROADCAST  EVERY  SATURDAY  AT  9    P.M.,    E.S.T.    ON    A    NATION-WIDE    N.B.C.    NETWORK 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 

GENERAL      ELECTRIC     COMPANY,      SCHENECTADY,      N.     V. ,     SALES     OFFICES     IN      PRINCIPAL     CITIES 


TODD  MARINE  — 

Fuel  Oil  Burning  Equipment 


Clyf  ORE  than  10,000  Todd 
L-^  0  L  Fuel  Oil  Burners  have 
been  installed  on  vessels  of 
all  types  and  tonnages  dur- 
ing the  past  fifteen  years.  In 
making  these  conversions  an  in- 
crease in  power  has  invariably 
resulted. 

Owners  and  operators  who 


are  considering  the  problem  of 
conversion  and  installation  ot 
oil  burning  equipment  will  find 
a  wealth  of  knowledge  and 
experience  in  the  Service  ot 
this  Organization. 

Todd  serves  the  most  rep- 
resentative and    important 
marine  interests  in  America. 
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Between  the  Bid 
and  the  Bill— 

What  goes  on  between  the  tender 
of  a  bid   and   rendering  of  a  bill  is 
what  counts   in  the  repair  of  a  ship. 

That's  the  important  period— when  the 
job  is  just  done  or  is  well  done — when 
the   spirit   as  well  as  the  letter  of  the 
contract  is  fulfilled. 

It  is  then  that  the  client  is  satisfied  or 
not — when  reputation  is  in  the  balance 


In  short — it  is  SERVICE  makes  good 
or  falls  down. 


United  Service  is 
Superior  Service 
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De  Laval 
Gears»  on  the 


Vensacola 


Taking  *cm  Over  the  Bow 


/;/  iiiak'ing  her  record  breaking  run  the  steamship  Bremen  ran  into  one  of  the 

worst  storms  in  the  North  Atlantic  that  has  been  knoicn  in  years. 

The  picture  above  was  taken  while  she  was  making  27 1/^ 

knots  in  the  midst  of  it. 
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Juneau  &  Way  Points 

This  new  1950  ton  Steel  Motorship  "NORTHLAND"  is  driven  by 
tv^o  560  HP  Direct  Reversing  Washington  Diesels.  A  maximum 
speed  of  12  1-2  knots  is  attained  with  the  unusually  low  fuel  con- 
sumption of  only  28  gallons  per  hour  for  each  engine. 

Auxiliary  equipment  includes  two  88  HP  Washington  Diesel 
Generating  Sets. 

Washington  Iron  Works 


Qeneral  Offices:  Seattle,  Washington 
Portland  Office:  524  Marshall  Street 


British  Columbia  Representative:  Vancouver  Machinery  Depot,  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  Canada;  Honolulu 
Representative:  Ferine  Machinery  Company,  Inc.,  Alexander  &  Baldwin  BIdg.,  Honolulu,  T.H.;  California 
Agents:  W.  H.  Worden  Co.,  Inc.,  San  Francisco,  Calil.;  Ward-Livesly  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Southern 
Representative:  Eclipse  f:ngineering  Co.,  321  Chartrcs  St.,  New  Orleans,  La.  The  Sterling  Engine  Works, 
Ltd.,   Foot  of  Water  St.,   Winnipeg,   Manitoba. 
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Contract  Versus  Estimate 


ONCE  moi 
repairs  ti 
basis  in 


NCE  more  a  navy  yard  has  secured  the  order  for 
to  an  army  transport  on  an  estimated  cost 
competition  with  the  firm  contract  bids 
of  privately  owned  American  shipyards.  The  present 
instance  of  this  practice  does  not  involve  any  tremen- 
dous sums;  but  certain  of  its  peculiarities  illustrate 
very  clearly  the  unfair  nature  of  such  competition. 

In  addition  to  repair  work,  this  transport  needed  dry- 
docking.  The  lowest  contract  bid  including  dry-docking 
appro.ximated  $41,000.  The  navy  yard  estimate  without 
dry-docking  approximated  $38,000.  As  soon  as  the  work 
was  awarded  to  the  navy  yard,  the  War  Department,  on 
request,  made  an  additional  appropriation  of  $9000  for 
dry-docking. 


In  other  words,  although  the  firm  bid  by  a  private 
yard  was,  in  this  case,  approximately  15  per  cent,  lower 
than  the  cost  estimate  by  the  Navy  yard,  the  work  was 
awarded  to  the  latter.  This  seems  manifestly  unfair, 
particularly  at  a  time  when  the  federal  government  is 
committed  to  a  policy  of  assisting  American  ship- 
building. 

With  one  hand  Washington  passes  out  generous  loans 
to  make  possible  the  building  of  merchant  vessels  in 
American  shipyards,  and  with  the  other  hand  Washing- 
ton stacks  the  cards  against  American  shipyards  in 
competitive  bidding  for  government  work. 

Navy  yards  should  bid  on  the  same  basis  as  private 
yards,  both  on  ship  repair  and  on  ship  construction  jobs. 


The  Maritime  Conference 


Ox  April  23  and  24  th 
on  Merchant  Marii 
States  Chamber  of  ( 


24  the  Third  National  Conference 
ine  was  held  at  the  United 
Commerce  Building  in  Wash- 
ington. This  conference  was  called  together  by  T.  V. 
O'Connor,  chairman  of  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board,  in  accordance  with  the  closing  action  of  the 
Second  National  Conference  on  Merchant  Marine  held 
in  January  1929.  At  that  time  certain  of  the  more  im- 
portant subjects  in  the  agenda  were  submitted  to  com- 
mittees for  further  study,  these  committees  to  submit 
their  final  recommendations  to  the  Shipping  Board.  On 
adjournment  it  was  agreed  that  upon  receipt  of  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  reports  from  these  committees  to 
warrant  such  action  the  Shipping  Board  would  call  an- 
other conference.  Five  of  the  committee  reports  having 
been  made  ready  for  further  consideration,  the  Board 
called  this  third  conference. 

The  committee  reports  dealt  with  the  following  sub- 
jects: 

(1)  Reduction  of  differentials  between  shipbuilding 
costs  here  and  abroad. 

(2)  Methods  of  increasing  patronage  for  American 
ships. 

(3)  Marine  Insurance. 

(4)  Mail  contracts. 

(5)  Government  aid  to  American  ships  not  benefited 
by  mail  contracts. 

Other  subjects  prominently  before  the  conference  in- 
cluded Cooperation  between  Shippers  and  Ship  Opera- 
tors; Relation  of  American  Railroads  to  the  Merchant 
Marine;  Government  Activities  Abroad  in  Aid  of  Am- 
erican Shipping;  Port  Development;  Cargo  Handling; 
Safety  and  Load-Line  Legislation;  and  Work  of  the 
American  Marine  Standards  Committee. 

These  national  conferences  provide  a  very  useful 
clearing  house  for  the  divergent  views  of  the  shipping 
industry  and  its  many  component  interests. 


Size  of  Transatlantic  Liners 

As  speeds  and  lengths  and  beams  increase  and  su- 
perstructures come  down,  gross  tonnage  fluctu- 
ates, and  we  are  getting  into  a  very  puzzled  condi- 
tion as  to  what  constitutes  record  size  for  North  Atlantic 
"super-liners."  Depending  on  the  point  of  view,  each 
advocate  of  a  particular  vessel  will  advance  a  single 
super-measurement  of  that  vessel  and  lay  claim  on  the 
record.  It  will  be  remembered  that  when  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board  reconditioned  the  Leviathan 
they  altered  the  superstructure  and  established  a  gross 
tonnage  measurement  of  59,957  on  a  length  between 
perpendiculars  of  907  feet  6  inches  and  a  beam  of  100.3 
feet. 

The  Majestic,  sister  ship  of  the  Leviathan,  was  made 
8  feet  longer,  with  the  same  beam,  same  draft,  and  her 
British  owners  measuring  her  by  British  rules  get  a 
gross  tonnage  of  56,650. 

We  have  not  yet  seen  a  figure  for  the  gross  tonnage 
of  the  Bremen  or  Europa,  and  it  is  rather  noteworthy 
that  all  of  the  lengths  published  for  these  vessels  are 
lengths  "over-all,"  making  them  938  feet  long,  with  98 
feet  beam  and  32  feet  draft. 

Since  the  Leviathan  is  almost  950  feet  over-all,  with 
two  feet  wider  beam,  and  a  greater  draft,  it  is  evident 
that  the  Bremen  and  Europa  are  considerably  smaller 
vessels. 

It  is  interesting  also  in  this  connection  that  publicity 
given  to  the  plans  of  the  United  States  Lines  for  build- 
ing the  two  new  "Leviathans"  lays  stress  on  an  over-all 
length  of  962  feet,  with  a  beam  of  107.5  feet,  and  claim 
that  these  specifications  out-class  the  original  Levia- 
than, as  they  certainly  do  in  these  two  particulars.  How- 
ever, the  estimated  gross  tonnage  of  the  two  new  "Le- 
viathans" is  53,000  each,  which  apparently  does  not 
come  up  to  either  the  Majestic  or  Leviathan's  measure- 
ments. 

In  the  meantime  we  are  informed  by  the  British  press 
that  both  the  Cunard  Line  and  the  White  Star  Line  have 
in  contemplation  vessels  running  over  1000  feet  over-all 
length,  over  60,000  gross  tons,  over  30  knots  speed,  and, 
according  to  some  wild  statements,  600,000  horsepower. 
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Twenty-Five  Years  Ago 

PACIFIC  MARINE  REVIEW  for  April,  1905  car- 
ried the  following  "analysis  of  the  year's  construc- 
tion": 

"During  the  past  fiscal  year  1,184  vessels  of  378,542 
gross  tons  have  been  built  and  documented  in  the  United 
States  compared  with  1,311  vessels  of  436,152  gross  tons 
for  the  previous  year,  compared  with  nearly  one  and 
one-half  million  tons  of  British  shipping. 

Few  of  the  American  shipyards  can  this  year  record 
an  increase  on  last  year's  output;  but  the  two  largest 
producers,  the  Newport  News  Company  and  the  Union 
Iron  Works  at  San  Francisco,  can.  The  former  launched 
27,360  tons  during  1903,  and  this  year  records  10 
launches  aggregating  43,000  tons.  Of  this  total  41,400 
tons  are  the  displacement  of  two  first-class  battleships, 
a  cruiser,  and  two  submarines,  and  the  remaining  1,600 
tons  include  two  ferryboats  for  New  York.  The  Union 
Iron  Works  more  than  doubled  their  tonnages,  having 
raised  it  from  13,168  to  37,574  tons.  Here  too  the 
greater  part  of  the  tonnage  was  warship  displacement, 
only  374  tons  being  for  merchant  service.  The  New 
York  Shipbuilding  Company  of  Camden,  New  Jersey, 
has  built  and  engined  11  craft  of  8,075  tons,  all  built  of 
steel  and  chiefly  for  government  service.  Five  light- 
ships, three  carfloats,  and  three  steamships  make  up 
the  firm's  output.  The  machinery  of  these  vessels  will 
indicate  6,800  horsepower.  The  Eastern  Shipbuilding 
Company,  New  London,  launched  the  Dakota,  of  21,000 
tons  and  two  carfloats  of  1,046  tons  each.  Messrs. 
William  Cramp  &  Sons'  output  was  5,775  tons,  made  up 
of  3,250  tons  displacement  in  the  Turkish  cruiser  Mid- 
jidia,  three  car  transfers,  and  the  steamer  Mohican,  of 
5,773  tons.  The  Baltimore  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock 
Company  launched  six  steamers  varying  in  size  from 
110  tons  to  900  tons,  which  together  make  2,533  tons, 
and  also  built  all  the  machinery  for  these  vessels.  The 
Detroit  Company  only  launched  one  vessel  during  1904; 
she  was  the  Utica  of  8,533  tons  and  1,700  indicated 
horsepower;  and  the  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Company 
built  a  number  of  special  craft,  such  as  submarine 
boats  and  oil  barges,  which  make  1,440  tons. 

The  only  event  of  importance  during  the  past  year 
at  the  Moran  Bros.  Shipyards  has  been  the  launching 
of  the  battleship  Nebraska,  which  entered  the  water  on 
October  7,  1904.  With  the  refusal  of  Congress  to  re- 
store the  4  per  cent.  Pacific  Coast  differential,  we  fear 
the  struggle  for  existence  will  be  a  bitter  one." 

This  prophecy  was  all  too  true.  Pacific  Coast  yards 
in  steel  construction  had  a  very  bitter  struggle  through 
the  lean  years  up  to  the  time  of  the  World  War;  and 
since  that  war  they  have  had  another  time  of  "bitter 
struggle"  which  is  only  now  beginning  to  be  more  bear- 
able as  long  hoped  for  opportunities  for  new  contracts 
brighten  the  future. 


ON  November  7, 
the  American  '. 
ninth  Scientific 


N  November  7,  1929,  the  committee  of  awards  of 
Museum  of  Safety  presented  the 
ic  American  gold  medal  to  Profes- 
sor Reginald  A.  Fessenden  for  his  outstanding  achieve- 
ments in  connection  with  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea.  Pro- 
fessor Fessenden  presented  to  the  committee  quite  a 
large  list  of  inventions  which  were  afterwards  narrow- 
ed down  to  twelve,  including  the  Fathometer,  the  acous- 
tic-radio distance  finder,  a  phase  compensator,  the  ice- 


berg detector,  the  wireless  direction  finder,  wireless 
compass,  gyro-compass  and  improvements,  submarine 
oscillator,  and  the  wireless  telephone. 

Chief  among  these  inventions  from  the  standpoint  of 
sea  safety  was  the  Fathometer.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Committee,  this  device  is  destined  to  prevent  the  loss 
of  "countless  lives,  hundreds  of  ships,  and  millions  of 
dollars."  This  fact  has  also  been  recognized  by  the  re- 
cent Conference  for  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea  held  in  Lon- 
don. This  conference  recommends  that  the  contracting 
governments  should  encourage  the  development  and 
use  of  echo  depth  sounding  apparatus. 

In  addition  to  the  medal,  the  committee  awarded  to 
each  of  three  devices  a  certificate  of  honorable  men- 
tion; namely,  first,  to  J.  Lyell  Wilson  of  the  American 
Bureau  of  Shipping  for  his  stability  meter,  which  util- 
izes both  a  gyroscope  and  a  pendulum  for  measuring 
stability  of  a  vessel  at  sea;  second,  to  A.  P.  Schat  of 
Utrecht,  Holland,  for  his  sea-skate  launching  attach- 
ment for  lifeboats;  third,  to  Jesse  W.  Reno  of  New  York 
for  his  life-saving  net,  which  consists  of  a  number  of 
water-proof  blocks  of  balsa  wood  jointed  by  fle.xible 
connections  so  that  it  can  easily  be  folded  into  a  com- 
pact space  for  stowage  and,  when  in  the  water,  forms 
an  emergency  raft  for  a  large  number  of  persons. 

The  competition  for  the  Scientific  American  medal 
of  the  American  Museum  of  Safety  serves  a  very  use- 
ful purpose  in  focusing  the  attention  of  a  large  number 
of  inventors,  manufacturers,  capitalists,  and  the  read- 
ing public  on  intelligent  efforts  to  increase  sea  safetv. 


THE  revolving  shipbuilding  loan  fund  is  a  public 
fund  formed  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  Amer- 
ican Shipbuilding  and  for  building  up  a  privately 
owned  American  merchant  marine.  In  handling  this 
fund,  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  is  administer- 
ing a  public  trust.  The  Board  should  therefore,  in  the  in- 
terests of  economy,  freedom  from  scandal,  and  sound 
business  administration,  insist  that  on  all  jobs  applying 
for  loans  from  this  fund  every  competent  shipbuilding 
yard  in  the  United  States  be  given  an  opportunity  to  bid. 
Reports  in  the  press  on  certain  recent  construction  in 
prospect  under  loan  applications  indicate  that  plans, 
specifications,  and  invitations  to  bid  are  limited  to 
three  shipbuilding  plants.  This  construction  is  such  that 
at  least  eight  shipbuilding  plants  in  the  United  States 
are  competent  to  handle  it.  Where  such  construction 
is  publicly  financed  it  should  be  open  to  public  bidding. 


ERRATA 

In  the  January  issue  of  Pacific  Marine  Review, 
Page  19,  Blue  Section,  there  appeared  a  notice  of  a 
new  patented  all-metal  pilot  "lighter"  developed  by 
Andrew  Myerstuen,  a  member  of  the  crew  on  the  steam- 
ship Robin  Hood.  This  notice  should  have  read  "all 
metal  pilot  ladder"  instead  of  lighter. 


In  the  description  of  the  steamer  President  Fillmore 
in  the  February  issue  of  Pacific  Marine  Review, 
through  misinformation,  we  attributed  the  rubber  tile 
flooring  on  this  vessel  to  the  United  States  Rubber 
Company.  This  rubber  tiling,  we  are  now  informed, 
was  Goodyear  rubber  tile  flooring  and  was  furnished 
and  installed  by  J.  W.  Davis,  representative  of  the 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company  at  Newport  News, 
Virginia. 


Ne'w  Grace  Liner 


Santa  Clara 


Turbo-EUaric  Dri-ve  is  One  of  the 

Features  of  This  Twin-Screw  Vessel 

Designed  for  the  West  Coast 

South  America  Run 


SANTA  CLARA,  recently  delivered  by  the  New  York 
Shipbuilding  Company  to  the  Grace  Line,  Inc.,  is 
chiefly  notable  as  being  to  date  the  largest  vessel  so 
built  for  foreign  trade  in  the  American  shipbuilding  re- 
vival initiated  by  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1928.  She 
is  said  to  be  the  largest  passenger  liner  so  far  con- 
structed in  the  United  States  exclusively  for  foreign 
trade. 

On  her  trials  Santa  Clara  developed  22  knots  maxi- 
mum and  averaged  19.55  knots  in  fourteen  runs  over  the 
measured  mile.  It  is  therefore  certain  that  she  can 
easily  maintain  her  required  service  speed  of  18  knots, 
which  will  mean  that  Santa  Clara  will  make  the  voyage 
from  New  York  to  Callao,  Peru,  in  eight  days,  and  to 
Valparaiso,  Chile,  in  less  than  sixteen  days,  thereby 
bringing  the  United  States  and  the  republics  of  the  West 
Coast  of  South  America  closer  together  and  fostering 
the  further  development  of  their  trade  relations. 

The  principal  characteristics  of  the  Santa  Clara  are: 

Length  over-all  .- 504'  8" 

Length  between   perpendiculars 482'  9" 

Beam  molded  63'  9" 

Depth  to  upper  deck 37'  5" 

Draft  loaded  25'  0  " 

Displacement,  tons 16,000 

Freight  capacity,  tons 5,900 

Shaft  horsepower,  twin  screws 12,600 

Passenger  capacity — first  class 170 

The  Santa  Clara  was  designed  especially  for  the  West 
Coast  of  South  America  trade  from  New  York  to  Val- 
paraiso. This  means  running  from  temperate  or  cold 
conditions  at  each  end  through  tropical  conditions  at 
the  center.  The  staterooms  are  especially  commodious. 
Every  room  is  an  outside  room.  Some  rooms  have  con- 
necting sitting  rooms  and  there  are  numerous  private 
baths  and  showers.  Some  idea  of  the  spaciousness  and 
beauty  of  the  interior  decoration  and  furnishings  of  the 
public  rooms  may  be  obtained  from  the  illustrations  ac- 
companying this  article. 

A  special  feature  of  the  arrangements  for  passenger 
comfort  is  the  spacious  promenade  deck,  the  forward 
section  of  which  is  protected  by  large,  plate-glass  win- 
dows which  can  be  opened  to  their  full  extent  with  the 
glass  completely  housed  below  the  sill  or  can  be  closed 
against  the  elements  in  stormy  weather.  This  arrange- 
ment makes  the  promenade  deck  a  popular  space  under 
any  weather  conditions.  In  all  of  the  deckhouse  state- 
rooms, sparkling  plate-glass,  frameless  windows  are  in- 


Engine  room  of  the  Santa  Clara  showing  tnain  turbines  and 
control    panel. 

stalled,  operated  by  a  screw  gear.  These  are  of  all- 
brass  construction  and  of  water-tight  design  and  pro- 
vide a  maximum  of  light  and  air.  One  of  our  illustra- 
tions features  these  stateroom  windows.  The  smoking 
room  windows  are  made  up  of  cast  bronze  casement 
carrying  twelve  small,  square  lights  of  plate  glass.  The 
four  central  lights  are  mounted  in  a  hinged  frame  for 
ventilating  purposes.  These  casements  are  of  heavy 
seagoing  construction  and  are  water-tight  in  design 
and  yet  they  blend  perfectly  with  the  scheme  of  the  in- 
terior decorator.  All  of  the  above  described  window 
equipment  in  the  passenger  spaces  of  this  liner  is  the 
product  of  the  Kearfott  Engineering  Company. 

Propulsion  Machinery 

The  Santa  Clara's  power  plant  consists  of  six  oil-fired 
Babcock  &  Wilcox  water-tube  boilers  of  the  interdeck, 
incorporated  superheater,  marine  type.  These  boilers 
have  a  total  heating  surface  of  28,800  square  feet  with 
superheating  surface  of  2592  square  feet.  They  supply 
steam  at  300  pounds  pressure  to  two  General-Electric 
turbines  each  directly  connected  to  a  4800-kilowatt,  3- 
phase  3000-volt  General-Electric  generator.  The  turbines 
and  generators  are  direct-connected  and  deliver  their 
normal  power  at  3000  revolutions  per  minute.  Each  gen- 
erator is  electrically  connected  through  suitable  switch- 
board arrangement  to  a  3-phase  synchronous  induction 
motor  with  a  normal  rating  of  6300  shaft  horsepower  at 
120  revolutions  a  minute,  each  motor  being  directly  con- 
nected through  Kingsbury  thrust  bearings  to  one  of  the 
twin  propellers. 

Four  350-kilowatt,  240  volt  turbo-generating  sets  pro- 
vide electrical  power  for  the  auxiliary  machinery  and 
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Upper;  Promenade  deck  showing  the  windows  and 
casements  designed  for  passenger  comfort  regardless 
of  weather  conditions  by  Kearfott  Engineering  Co. 

Center:  First  class  dining  saloon  on  the  Santa  Clara, 

Lower   left;   First   class  lounge   and    (right)    smoking 

room-   The  use  of  windows  and  fireplaces  gives  an 

attractive  appearance  to  these  two  rooms. 


for  lighting,  heating,  and  cooking. 

In  addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  the  following 
manufacturers  supplied  machinery,  equipment,  or  fur- 
nishings for  outfitting  the  Santa  Clara. 

Main  and  auxiliary  condensers,  external  air  coolers. 


air  ejectors,  air  compressors,  and  centrifugal  pumps 
by  Ingersoll-Rand  Company. 

Feed  water  heaters,  evaporators,  distiller,  and  lubri- 
cating oil  coolers  by  Davis  Engineering  Company. 

Steering  gear,  windlass,  and  warping  winch  by  Hyde 


Windlass  Company. 

Fuel  oil  heaters,  lubricating  oil  heaters,  and  filter  for 
fresh  water  system  by  Griscom-Russell  Company. 

Pumps  by  Worthington  Pump  and  Machinery  Corpora- 
tion. 

Chain  cable  for  bower  anchors  by  National  Malleable 
&  Steel  Castings  Company. 

Refrigerating  machinery  by  Brunswick-Kroeschell 
Company. 

Fir*  alarm  system  and  fire  extinguishing  and  smoke 
detecting  apparatus  by  Walter  Kidde  &  Co. 

Fuel  oil  and  lubricating  oil  strainers  by  Schutte  & 
Koerting  Company. 

Lifeboats  and  davits  by  Welin  Davit  and  Boat  Cor- 
poration. 

Gyro-compass  and  gyro-pilot  equipment  and  search- 
lights by  Sperry  Gyroscope  Co.,  Inc. 

Pneumercator  tank  gauge  .system  for  fuel  oil  tanks  by 
Harry  S.  Parks  Co. 

Sanitary  fixtures  by  Mott  Company  of  Pennsylvania. 

Selbalith  deck  covering  and  rubber  tiling  by  Selby 
Battersby  Company. 
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Hull  ventilation  sets  and  ventilation  heaters  by  Buf- 
falo Forge  Company. 


r  fjt  cl.iss  sMttriiom  on  Santa  Clara. 
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TWO  turbo-electric  liners,  designed  especially  for 
the  New  York-Havana  express  service  of  the 
Ward  Line,  are  now  being  built  at  the  yard  of  the 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry- 
dock  Company.  These  vessels  are 
named  Morro  Castle  and  Oriente. 
The  first  of  the  vessels  has  been 
launched  and  the  other  will  be 
launched  shortly.  Both  will  enter 
the  Havana  run  in  the  fall  of  1930. 

These  vessels  will  each  have  an 
over-all  length  of  508  feet,  a  beam 
of  70.9  feet,  a  loaded  draft  of  26 
feet,  a  gross  tonnage  of  11,300,  and 
a  net  tonnage  of  5700.  The  propell- 
ing machinery  consists  of  two  sets 
of  General-Electric  turbo-generat- 
ors and  motors  operating  twin 
screws  and  giving  a  total  horse- 
power of  16,000.  It  is  expected  that 
this  plant  will  drive  the  hull  at  20 
knots  sea  service  speed.  Steam  for 
the  turbines  is  generated  by  six 
Babcock  &  Wilcox  oil-burning,  wa- 
ter-tube boilers. 

The  20-knot  speed  of  these  vessels  will  enable  the 
Ward  Line  to  reduce  running  time  New  York  to  Havana 
from  72  hours  to  approximately  60  hours. 

Luxurious,  modern  accommodations  will  be  provided 
for  468  passengers,  378  of  whom  will  be  first  class  and 
90  tourist.  Practically  all  of  the  first  class  staterooms 
are  outside  rooms  with  either  baths  or  showers. 

Public  room  interiors  were  designed  by  Barnet 
Philips  Company  and  J.  Philip  Kiesecker  Associate,  well 
known  interior  decorators.  These  rooms  include  a  main 
lounge  and  ballroom,  smoking  room,  and  veranda  cafe 
on  the  promenade  deck;  an  observation,  lounge,  chil- 
dren's play  room,  and  gymnasium  on  the  sun  deck;  and 
the  first  class  and  tourist  dining  rooms  on  the  shelter 


deck. 

Cargo  space  on  each  liner  includes  24,000  cubic  feet 
of  cold  storage,  84,000  cubic  feet  of  cooled  air  refriger- 


Turbo  electric  liner  Morro  Castle  of  the  Ward  Line. 

ating  space,  and  227,000  cubic  feet  of  general  cargo 
space.  Nine  transverse  bulkheads  divide  the  hull  into 
ten  water-tight  compartments,  in  compliance  with  the 
United  States  Steamboat  Inspection  Rules  and  with  the 
1929  Conference  for  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea. 

Ten  lifeboats  and  two  motorboats,  carried  on  Welin- 
MacLachlan  davits,  provide  adequate  accommodations 
for  the  entire  passenger  and  crew  list. 

Navigation  equipment  on  the  bridge  will  include  the 
complete  Sperry  gyroscopic  compass  system  with  auto- 
matic steering;  a  complete  magnetic  compass  outfit;  a 
Fathometer;  two  electric  sounding  machines;  a  radio 
direction  finder;  whistle  and  fog  syren,  with  both  auto- 
matic and  manual  control;  and  powerful  searchlights. 
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American  Marine  Legislation — Part  II 


IN  our  April  issue  we  discussed  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  shipowner  various  bills  now  pending  at  Wash- 
ington. 

Perhaps  the  most  objectionable  piece  of  legislation 
that  has  yet  been  devised  for  hampering  ship  operation 
is  S.306,  which  seeks  to  increase  the  burdens  placed  on 
American  ship  operation  by  the  so-called  Seamen's  Act 
of  1915.  This  measure  is  still  in  the  committee  and  it  is 
hoped  that  it  will  stay  there  to  the  end  of  this  session, 
at  least. 

The  most  objectionable  sections  of  this  new  bill  are 
those  relating  to  technique  of  employment  and  dis- 
charge of  seamen,  those  relating  to  the  rights  of  seamen 
in  port,  and  those  relating  to  division  of  crews  into 
watches.  The  bill  would  forbid  shipment  or  discharge 
of  seamen  except  before  a  United  States  shipping  com- 
missioner or,  in  the  absence  of  such  commissioner,  be- 
fore the  collector  or  deputy  collector  of  customs  at  a 
port,  the  place  of  such  shipment  or  discharge  to  be  at 
any  place  named  by  such  official  but  in  no  case  to  be  on 
board  a  vessel  unless  that  vessel  is  connected  with  the 
shore  by  a  gang  plank.  It  is  very  easy  to  see  that  such 
a  provision  might  work  great  inconvenience  and  delay 
to  the  master  or  agent  of  a  vessel,  the  vessel's  owner, 
and  the  vessel  itself. 

Masters  of  vessels  on  interstate  coastwise  trips  or 
coastwise  to  British  North  America,  West  Indies,  or 
Mexico  are  allowed  under  the  present  statutes  to  act  as 
their  own  shipping  commissioners.  Section  3  of  this 
proposed  measure  would  take  this  right  from  masters 
except  on  vessels  of  less  than  100  tons,  or  vessels  trad- 
ing solely  intrastate,  or  on  car  ferries  or  ferryboats. 
This  section  if  passed,  would  greatly  delay  and  hamper 
our  intercoastal  and  coastwise  trade  and  would  add 
considerable  expense  to  the  government  through  the 
greatly  increased  force  of  deputy  shipping  commis- 
sioners required.  It  would  force  all  coastwise  and  inter- 
coastal seamen  to  be  signed  up  with  an  agreement  in 
writing  or  print  executed  before  the  shipping  commis- 
sioner for  each  individual. 

Another  section  would  make  it  unlawful  for  any  mas- 
ter, mate,  or  other  officer  to  receive  or  accept  as  a  sea- 
man any  person  who  is  ineligible  to  become  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States.  Just  why  in  view  of  the  other  pro- 
visions of  this  measure  the  master  should  be  made  the 
judge  of  such  ineligibility  instead  of  the  shipping  com- 
missioner is  rather  difficult  for  the  lay  mind  to  grasp. 

Section  10  would  amend  the  present  statutes  relating 
to  certificates  of  discharge.  The  present  law  provides 
that  on  discharge  a  seaman  shall  be  given  a  certificate 
containing  the  following  information: 

Name  and  official  number  of  ship. 

Port  of  registry. 

Tonnage. 

Description  of  voyage  or  employment. 

Name  of  seaman. 

Place  of  birth. 

Date  of  birth. 

Character. 

Declines  to  give  statement  of  character. 

Capacity. 

Date  of  entry. 

Date  of  discharge. 

Place  of  discharge. 

In  lieu  of  this,  the  new  measure  proposes  that  every 


seaman    shall    be    given    a    continuous    discharge    book 
which  shall  contain  only  the  following  information: 

Signature  of  the  seaman. 
Statement  of  nationality,  age,  and 
personal  description. 
(The   following   information  to   be  en- 
tered by  shipping  commissioner  on  dis- 
charge and  payment  of  wages.) 
Name  of  vessel  and  whether  foreign  or 
coastwise. 
Class  of  vessel  (steam,  motor,  sail,  or 
barge). 
Date  and  place  of  discharge. 
Rating  then  held  by  seaman. 

It  will  be  noted  that  nothing  in  this  book  would 
identify  the  vessel  (many  ships  have  same  name)  from 
which  the  seaman  had  been  discharged.  The  place 
of  birth  is  eliminated;  there  is  nothing  to  show  what 
length  of  time  the  holder  worked  at  any  position. 

The  new  law  would  make  it  unlawful  for  any  associa- 
tion or  owner  to  issue  any  such  book  or  imitation  there- 
of. Thus  it  would  destroy  the  present  system  of  con- 
tinuous discharge  book  that  has  been  issued  by  owners 
and  associations  of  owners  without  cost  to  the  seamen 
or  to  the  government  and  that  has  been  helpful  to  the 
men,  to  the  government,  and  to  the  shipping  operators. 

As  to  the  rights  of  seamen  in  port.  Section  8  of  this 
measure  adds  to  the  present  statutes  a  provision  giving 
the  seamen  the  right  to  demand  one-half  of  the  balance 
of  wages  at  any  port  where  a  vessel  stops  to  take  on  fuel. 
This  is  an  addition  to  the  present  right  to  demand  one- 
half  of  balance  of  wages  at  any  port  where  a  vessel  loads 
or  delivers  cargo.  The  shipowners  have  contended  for 
some  years  that  the  present  statutes  should  be  amended 
to  provide  that  a  master  of  a  vessel  would  not  be  re- 
quired to  pay  wages  to  a  seaman  in  a  foreign  port  if  the 
head  of  the  department  in  which  such  seaman  was  em- 
ployed reports  to  the  master  and  signs  an  entry  in  the 
ship's  log  to  the  effect  that  the  seaman  came  on  board 
in  an  intoxicated  or  doped  condition,  or  was  found  to 
have  liquor  or  narcotics  in  his  possession  aboard  ship, 
or  otherwise  disobeyed  orders,  interfered  with  dis- 
cipline, or  threatened  the  safety  of  the  ship. 

Another  addition  to  the  statutes  provided  for  by  the 
proposed  bill  declares  that  any  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
master  to  comply  with  this  demand  for  one-half  the 
balance  of  wages  due  shall  release  seaman  from  his 
contract,  shall  entitle  him  to  full  payment  at  once  of 
all  wages  earned,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  one  month's 
extra  wages  plus  the  cost  of  traveling  by  railroad  or 
passenger  vessel  back  to  the  port  of  shipment. 

Section  14  of  this  bill  provides  that  it  shall  not  be 
considered  a  violation  of  the  present  statutes  for  any 
member  of  a  crew  to  leave  a  vessel  when  moored  or 
anchored  in  a  safe  harbor  and  that  nothing  in  the 
statutes  shall  make  it  unlawful  for  a  member  of  the 
crew,  after  having  completed  the  time  for  which  he  was 
shipped,  to  remain  peaceably  on  board  such  vessel  with- 
out working  while  awaiting  the  payment  of  his  wages. 
The  language  of  the  bill  is  such  that  it  would  enable  a 
seaman  to  refuse  to  do  his  work  as  soon  as  the  vessel 
had  arrived  in  safe  harbor,  even  though  the  vessel 
might  be  in  distress  due  to  weather  or  other  conditions. 
Such  refusal,  under  the  present  law,  would  be  construed 
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as  revolt  or  mutiny,  subjecting  a  seamen  to  imprison- 
ment or  fine. 

Section  11  amends  Section  2  of  the  Seamen's  Act  of 
1915,  dealing  with  division  of  watches  aboard  ship,  by 
adding  a  provision  that  whenever  the  master  of  any 
vessel  fails  to  comply  with  this  section  the  seamen  shall 
be  entitled  to  be  discharged  from  such  vessel  and  to  re- 
ceive full  payment  of  wages  earned  together  with  one 
month's  extra  wages  and  the  cost  of  traveling  by  rail- 
road or  passenger  vessel  back  to  the  port  of  shipment. 
The  black  type  portion  is  proposed  addition.  Certainly, 
it  would  appear  that  the  present  penalty  is  sufficient. 
Safety  of  Navigation 

H.  R.  9995.  A  resolution  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  establish  a  Coast  Guard  station  in  the 
vicinity  of  Crescent  City,  California,  at  such  site  as  the 
commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard  may  recommend. 
Heartily  endorsed  for  obvious  reasons  by  the  shipown- 
ers associations. 

H.  R.  9591  and  S.  3450.  These  are  the  much  discussed 
load-line  bills  for  American  vessels  in  coastwise  and 
Great  Lakes  trades.  The  Pacific  Coast  associations  are 
not  entirely  satisfied  with  these  bills  in  their  present 
form  on  account  of  certain  ambiguities  of  language  and 
lack  of  definiteness  as  to  the  marks  and  the  possible 
regulations  to  be  adopted  under  the  law.  However,  the 
associations  are  taking  no  definite  action,  preferring  to 
await  the  pending  decisions  of  the  London  Load  Line 
Conference. 

Foreign  Trade 

S.  3379.  A  bill  providing  for  the  setting  up  of  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government  to  be  known  as  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Philippines  under  a  limited  form  of  inde- 
pendence and  also  setting  up  a  specific  method  of 
arranging  for  custom  duties  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Philippines.  Shipowners  are  opposed  to  this 
measure  as  being  detrimental  to  trading  now  going  on 
between  the  Philippines  and  the  United  States  and  as 
setting  up  a  barrier  to  the  extension  of  the  coastwise 
laws. 

H.  R.  9547  and  S.  3426.  These  are  companion  bills 
prescribing  the  procedure  for  forfeiture  of  vessels  and 
vehicles  under  the  customs,  navigation,  and  internal 
revenue  laws.  This  legislation  adds  considerable  red 
tape  to  this  procedure  without  repealing  a  present 
law  dealing  with  disposal  of  vessels  seized  for  carrying 
liquor.  It  is  opposed  as  adding  another  unnecessary 
burden. 

H.  R.  9635.  This  bill  seeks  to  create  the  World  Com- 
merce Corporation  composed  of  certain  named  indivi- 
duals and  others  who  would  control  reserves  of 
natural  resoui-ces,  organize  selling  and  purchasing 
agencies  in  foreign  cities,  with  clearing  facilities  for 
manufacturers,  merchants,  importers,  and  exporters  of 
the  United  States.  This  corporation  would  carry  on 
all  kinds  of  commercial  transactions,  make  loans  to 
such  business  people,  and  do  about  everything  else;  it 
would  be  authorized  to  issue  debentures  not  to  exceed 
one  billion  dollars;  it  would  authorize  the  Secretaries 
of  War,  Commerce,  and  the  Treasury  to  grant  to  public 
corporations  the  privilege  of  operating  foreign  trade 
zones  in  or  agent  to  ports  of  entry  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  opposed  by  the  steamship  associations  in  line  with 
their  well-known  policy  of  "Less  government  in  busi- 
ness; and  more  business  in  government." 

H.  R.  2667.  (Amendment  to,  by  Senator  McKellar). 
This  proposal  would  amend  the  tariff  bill  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  collect  statistics  from  the 
various   customs    districts    showing  the   movement   of 
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commerce  through  ports  in  such  manner  as  to  indicate 
whether  industries  receiving  high  protection  under  the 
tariff  laws  of  the  United  States  are  using  American 
vessels  to  the  greatest  possible  extent  or  are  giving  pre- 
ference to  foreign  vessels.  An  annual  report  on  the 
data  gathered  would  be  submitted  to  Congress.  This 
proposal  has  the  endorsement  of  the  shipowning  asso- 
ciations. 

H.  R.  10128.  This  measure  offers  special  tariffs  de- 
signed to  prevent  discriminations  against  American 
ships  and  ports;  it  proposes  to  impose  a  special  tax  or 
duty  of  10  per  cent,  on  value  on  all  articles  imported  into 
the  United  States  through  contiguous  countries  when 
coming  from  another  foreign  country  and  transhipped 
from  the  contiguous  country  into  the  United  States.  The 
legislative  committees  of  the  associations  approve  of 
the  principle  of  this  bill  as  encouraging  direct  ship- 
ments to  the  United  States  and  as  tending  to  benefit 
American  ships  and  ports.  They  feel  that  the  language 
of  the  bill  is  ambiguous  and  have  proposed  an  amended 
statement. 

American  shipowners  believe  that  this  section  of  the 
present  law  should  be  amended  to  provide  that  the 
sailors,  excluding  men  assigned  in  the  discretion  of  the 
master  to  duty  as  day  men,  shall,  while  at  sea,  be 
divided  into  at  least  two  and  the  firemen,  oilers,  and 
water-tenders  at  least  three  watches  to  be  kept  on  duty 
successively  for  the  ordinary  work  of  the  navigation  and 
management  of  the  vessel.  The  black  type  portion  is 
additional  to  the  present  law  and  this  addition  is  pro- 
vided for  in  pending  House  Resolution  6790.  This 
change  would  permit  assigning  certain  men  in  the  deck 
department  to  do  maintenance  work  necessary  for  the 
upkeep  of  the  vessel.  Such  a  change  is  deemed  neces- 
sary in  view  of  modern  conditions  aboard  ocean 
steamers. 

Section  13  of  the  new  La  Follette  Bill  seeks  to  do 
away  with  the  law  limiting  the  liability  of  owners  of 
vessels  providing  the  vessel  proceeded  on  a  voyage  in- 
efficiently or  insufficiently  manned  or  without  safe  and 
proper  equipment  or  in  violation  of  the  laws  relating  to 
protection  of  life  and  safety  at  sea;  further  providing 
that  no  fines  imposed  for  violation  of  laws  relating  to 
safety  at  sea  could  be  remitted  or  mitigated.  This  would 
seem  to  be  merely  another  attempt  to  leave  the  ship 
operator  with  all  the  hazards  of  navigation  but  without 
the  limited  liability  in  times  of  disaster  that  has  been 
granted  to  him  by  maritime  law  for  hundreds  of  years. 

This  whole  measure  and  many  other  similar  attempts 
at  Washington  show  that  there  is  very  little  apprecia- 
tion in  the  minds  of  our  legislators  of  the  fact  that  the 
operation  of  vessels  at  sea  under  modern  conditions  is 
merely  a  continuation  of  the  transportation  systems 
ashore.  Laws  concerning  transportation  should  be 
made  mainly  with  the  idea  of  expediting  the  speedy  and 
safe  turn-around  of  ships  in  port. 

If  we  are  to  have  nothing  but  American  citizens  in 
our  ships'  crews,  then  it  would  seem  the  part  of  wis- 
dom for  our  legislators  to  do  everything  in  their  power 
to  keep  these  men  on  board  ship  in  foreign  ports,  be- 
cause, as  soon  as  they  set  foot  ashore,  they  are  for  the 
most  part  a  potential  source  of  trouble  for  the  State  De- 
partment, and  in  many  cases  on  record  the  payment  of 
half  wages  to  American  seamen  in  foreign  ports  has 
complicated  international  relationships,  delayed  Ameri- 
can transportation  systems,  held  up  and  inconvenienced 
the  American  traveling  public,  with  nothing  but  positive 
harm  coming  to  the  seamen  involved  and  possibly  also 
to  their  families. 
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Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  Motorship 


Successful  Maiden   Voyage  of  the  Second 

Addition  to  the  N.  Y.K.  Fleet  Completed 

in  Record  Time 


Chichibu  Maru 
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N  April  17  the  marine  fraternity  of  San  Fran- 
I  CISCO  were  given  an  opportunity  to  view  the  last 
word  in  Japanese  mercantile  shipbuilding  as  the 
Chichibu  Maru  swept  in  through  the  Golden  Gate,  clip- 
ping 27  minutes  off  the  record  for  passenger  liners  be- 
tween Yokohama  and  San  Francisco.  This  second  liner 
of  the  three  new  motorships  for  the  transpacific  service 
of  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  differs  from  her  mate,  the 
Asama  Maru,  in  several  important  details  of  outward 
aspect  and  interior  arrangement.  She  has  one  large  low 
stack  as  contrasted  with  the  two  rather  tall  stacks  of  her 
mate;  she  has  twin  screws  whereas  the  Asama  Maru 
has  quadruple  screws;  she  has  two  4-cycle,  double- 
acting  Burmeister  &  Wain  diesel  engines  built  in  Copen- 
hagen, Denmark,  and  her  mate  is  driven  by  four  2-cycle, 
single-acting,  Sulzer  diesels  built  in  Winterthur,  Swit- 
zerland; she  is  slightly  larger  and  roomier  than  the 
other  ship.  The  Tatsuta  Maru,  a  twin  sister  to  the 
Asama  Maru,  is  to  arrive  in  San  Francisco  early  in  May. 

The  propulsion  plant  of  the  Chichibu  Maru  consists 
of  two  8-cylinder,  double-acting,  4-cycle,  Burmeister  & 
Wain  diesel  engines,  each  directly  connected  to  its  pro- 
peller shaft.  These  engines  have  cylinders  of  840  milli- 
meters bore  and  1500  millimeters  stroke  and  develop 
their  normal  power  at  115  revolutions  per  minute.  The 
engines  were  built  by  Burmeister  &  Wain  at  Copen- 
hagen, Denmark. 

In  the  engine  room  of  the  Chichibu  Maru  we  noted 
several  specialties  in  marine  engine  room  equipment  of 
American  manufacture.     Prominent  among  there  were 


three  De  Laval  vapor-proof  oil  purifiers  guarding  from 
impurities  the  lubricating  and  fuel  oil  for  the  main 
propulsion  engines.  For  convenience  in  lifting  heavy 
weights,  a  number  of  Yale  chain  blocks  are  fitted  on 
overhead  rails. 

Two  Scotch  marine  boilers  installed  in  the  forward 
part  of  the  main  engine  room  supply  steam  for  heating 
and  cooking.  In  the  forward  or  auxiliary  engine  room 
there  are  three  3-stage  air  compressors,  each  directly 
driven  by  a  4-cylinder,  4-stroke  cycle,  single-acting 
Burmeister  &  Wain  350-brake  horsepower  trunk  piston 
diesel  engine  running  at  160  revolutions  a  minute  for 
supplying  starting  and  injection  air.  Here  also  are  in- 
stalled three  Allen  225-volt,  direct  current  dynamos  of 
400  kilowatts  capacity,  each  driven  by  a  6-cylinder, 
4-stroke  cycle,  Burmeister  &  Wain,  single-acting  diesel 
engine  of  600  brake  horsepower  and  a  100-kilowatt 
auxiliary  generator  driven  by  a  Niigata  diesel  engine. 
There  are  over  5000  electric  lamps  in  use  on  this  ship. 
The  motor  load  totals  3660  horsepower  in  252  motors, 
and  the  electric  heaters  in  the  public  rooms  consume 
365.5  kilowatts  of  electric  energy. 

Both  engine  rooms  are  thoroughly  ventilated  by  the 
use  of  five  large  blowers.  One  of  these  is  located  way 
aft  and  delivers  air  to  the  engine  room  through  the 
shaft  tunnels,  which  is,  we  believe,  a  new  idea  of  con- 
siderable merit. 

The  hull  of  the  Chichibu  Maru  is  divided  into  ele-ven 
water-tight  compartments  by  ten  water-tight  bulkheads 
continuous  to  the  upper  deck  and  fitted  with  21  water- 


Motorship   Chichibu   M.iru  of    the   Nippon   Yusen   Kaisha   Line. 


Main  engine  room  of  the  Chichibu  Maru  showing  the  eight      cylinder  Burmeistcr  &i  Wain  four  cycle  d^ 


acting  engines. 


tight  doors  of  the  Stone  electro-hydraulic  type.  She  is 
so  designed  that  she  will  float  safely  with  any  two  ad- 
jacent compartments  flooded.  To  insulate  against  noise 
bulkheads  and  casings  between  the  engine  rooms  and 
the  passenger  rooms  are  lined  with  Amorsite  blocks. 
Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  hull  design  in 
the  way  of  engine  foundations,  and  by  a  combination  of 
reinforcing  side  girders  and  deep  bottom  frames  vibra- 
tion has  been  eliminated  to  a  degree  never  before  e.x- 
perienced  in  this  type  of  vessel  with  double-acting 
diesels. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  first  class  accommo- 
dations is  the  modern  French  style  dining  saloon  de- 
signed by  the  Atelier  Mark  Simon  of  Paris.  This  room 
is  two  decks  in  height  and  is  decorated  with  splendid 
murals,  and  panelling  of  French  walnut  and  ash.  Illum- 
ination is  from  lights  concealed  in  walls  and  columns, 
approximately  1000  lamps  being  used  in  this  way  for 
this  one  room.  The  illustrations  convey  some  idea  of  the 
spacious  beauty  characterizing  the  public  rooms  and 
the  comfortable  features  of  the  bedrooms.  Speaking  of 
bedrooms — all  first  class  passengers  sleep  on  real  beds 
fitted  with  Simmons  Beautyrest  mattresses. 

For  safe  navigation,  the  bridge  of  the  Chichibu  Maru 
is  equipped  with  all  the  most  modern  and  necessary  ap- 
pliances. Included  among  these  are:  the  Sal  Log,  a 
Fathometer,   echo   sounding  machine;   a   Sperry   gyro- 


compass and  gyro-pilot;  Lux-Rich  fire  detection  and  fire 
extinguishing  equipment;  Derby  fire  alarm;  R.C.A. 
radio  compass,  supplied  by  the  Radiomarine  Corpora- 
tion of  America;  and  an  R.C.A.  wireless  set  capable  of 
keeping  the  ship  in  direct  communication  with  both 
sides  of  the  Pacific  for  the  entire  voyage. 

The  very  complete  lifeboat  equipment  of  the  Chich- 
ibu Maru  includes  six  30-foot  decked  lifeboats,  two  30- 
foot  motor  lifeboats  equipped  with  wireless,  twelve  30- 
foot  open  lifeboats,  one  24-foot  service  boat,  and  one 
24-foot  junk.  All  of  these  are  handled  on  the  new  type 
Welin-Maclachlan  davits. 

The  promenade  deck,  like  that  of  the  Asama  Maru,  is 
a  very  spacious  lounging  place.  The  deck  itself  is  in 
beautifully  finished  teak  and  the  steel  work  of  the  deck 
erections  and  the  boat  deck  above  is  painted  with  white 
enamel  of  surprising  gloss  and  brilliance.  Forward,  this 
promenade  is  enclosed  with  glass  windows. 

Ample  provision  is  made  for  the  comfort  and  recrea- 
tion needs  of  passengers.  Banks,  barber  and  beauty 
shops,  a  finely  appointed  bar,  moving  pictures,  dispen- 
sary, hospital,  telephones,  baths,  elevators,  dance  floors 
and  music,  library,  games,  radio  broadcast,  unexcelled 
cuisine,  beautiful  swimming  pool,  in  short,  all  features 
to  be  found  in  the  modern  first  class  hotel  are  combined 
in  the  Chichibu  Maru  for  the  transpacific  traveling 
public.  She  is  a  credit  to  her  builders.  The  Yokohama 


Battery  of  fuel  oil  purifiers. 


Auxiliary  engine  room. 
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Dock  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  to  her  owners  and  operators,  the  Depth   42'6" 

Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha.  Gross  tonnage   17,300 

The  principal  characteristics  of  the  ship  are:  Displacement  tonnage  22,000 

Length  over-all   584'0"  Cargo  capacity,  tons  6,500 

Beam    74'0"  Passenger  accommodations — First  class 243 

"  "  Second  class  95 

^  '^ _^^L^^^^  ^  ^  ^^■'^FA.'^y -^  steerage   500 

^j^^^^f^Wk^^^^^^^J^  Normal  shaft  horsepower  16,000 

' [^^^^W^^^  ^^^B  l^^^i^^^^r  Horsepower  developed  on  trial  19,500 

^^^^^    ^^^f  ^^^  ^^m  ^^k^^^^^r  ,g(|-  Cruising  speed,  knots  19 

^^^^r^^^W^^H^^I  ^^^^^^        v^KsJS:  Maximum  speed,  knots 21 


Above;  Boat  deck  showing  new  type  Welin-Maclachlan  davits. 
Left;  Lounge  and  ball  room  of  Chichibu  Maru. 
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Waterfront  view  of  the 
plant  of  Los  Angeles 
Shipbuilding  and  Dry- 
dock  Corporation  of 
San  Pedro. 


George  A.  Armes  Appointed 

President  of  Los  Angeles 

Shipbuilding  Plant 


THE  recent  announcement  of  the  appointment  of 
George  A.  Armes  as  president  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Corporation  is  of  partic- 
ular interest  to  the  shipbuilding  industry  of  the  Pacific 
Coast.  As  the  head  of  General  Engineering  &  Drydock 
Company,  Mr.  Armes  has  established  a  reputation  for 
ability  as  an  organizer  and  a  practical  ship  builder  that 
has  resulted  in  the  building  up  this  plant  to  its  present 
prominent  position  among  the  yards  of  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Exercising  supervisory  control  over  the  Los 
Angeles  yard,  with  Milo  Baker  as  vice-president,  will 


give  an  opportunity  of  closer  co-operation  between  the 
yards  in  northern  and  southern  California. 

Immediately  after  the  launching  of  the  Coast  Guard 
cutter  Saranac  at  the  Oakland  plant  of  the  General  En- 
gineering &  Drydock  Company,  Mr.  Armes  left  for  the 
East,  where  he  will  undoubtedly  confer  with  steamship 
operating  companies  that  are  planning  new  construc- 
tion, and  with  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  in  an 
effort  to  bring  back  to  the  Pacific  Coast  a  substantial 
share  of  the  new  shipbuilding  which  is  contemplated 
and  which  the  Pacific  Coast  yards  are  in  a  favorable 
position  to  handle. 


Airplane  photograph 
of  the  plant  of  Gen- 
eral Engineering  & 
Drydock  Company  at 
Oakland,    California. 
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Some  Recent  Progress  in 

Marine  Engineering  and 

Shipbuilding 


Higher  Speed  Liners  have  Been  Made  Possible  by  the 

Advancements  in  Metallurgy,  AppliedThermodynamics, 

and  Structural  Design 


By  Dr.  Ernst  Foerster 


An  rjpp')rtun\t\  of  hcarinij  the  latest  develop- 
ments in  marine  engineer  ing  in  Germany  was 
given  to  those  interested  in  the  San  Franciseo  bay 
region  iihen  the  University  of  California  pre- 
sented tii'o  leetures  by  Dr.  Foerster  on  this  sub- 
jeet  and  the  advanees  that  have  been  made  in 
hydrodynamics.  Dr.  Foerster  is  one  of  the  leading 
naval  arehiteets  in  Germany .  and  ivas  in  charge 
of  design  at  the  yard  of  Blohm  and  I'oss  at  Ham- 
burg uhen  the  Ln<iathan  and  Majestic  were  de- 
signed and  built.  lie  has  lately  been  acting  as 
consultant  on  practically  all  of  the  important  de- 
velopments in  German  and  Italian  ship  construc- 
tion. The  following  article  is  a  resume  of  the 
tiL'o  lectures  given  by  Dr.  Foerster,  and  the  illus- 
trations ivere  selected  from  the  lantern  slides 
used.  The  possibilities  of  future  development  in 
marine  engineering  and  shipbuilding,  following 
the  lines  established  by  the  advancement  of  the 
allied  sciences,  with  increased  speed  and  economy 
in  both  freight  and  passenger  ships,  are  given  by 
an  authority  on  the  subject,  and  should  be  of  vital 
importance  and  interest  to  American  shipbuilders 
and  operators. 


IN  all  cultural  and  economic  foundations  of  national 
existence  and  progress  transportation  has  exerted  a 
dominant  influence  not  only  in  respect  to  internal 
distribution  but  also,  and  in  an  even  greater  degree, 
with  respect  to  international  exchanges.  As  the  interna- 
tional exchange  of  materials  has  widened,  the  necessity 
and  benefit  of  high  speed  transportation  service  grows 
in  more  than  a  proportionate  degree  because  of  time  lost 
and  cost  involved  per  unit  of  cargo  or  passenger  car- 
ried. 

Speed  Progress 
Increasing  speed  at  sea  is  a  more  difficult  problem 
than  increasing  speed  over  land.  Increase  of  speed  in  a 
vessel  necessitates  a  power  increase  proportionate  to 
the  cube  of  the  speed  increase.  To  double  the  speed 
means  to  install  about  eight  times  the  power.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  increase  of  the  size  of  the  vessel  saves 
power  per  ton  carried  because  the  resistance  at  equal 
speeds  increases  with  the  two-thirds  power  of  the  dis- 
placement; so  that  double  displacement  of  the  ship 
only  demands  about  58  per  cent,  more  power  for  the 
same  speed. 


In  these  two  characteristics  of  floating  vessels  we 
have  the  commercial  reason  for  the  remarkable  increase 
in  the  size  of  vessels  during  the  last  thirty  years,  dis- 
placements increasing  during  that  time  from  an  average 
of  10,000-12,000  tons  to  the  present  types  averaging 
14,000-24,000  tons.  These  characteristics,  of  course,  also 
favor  increased  speed  of  larger  vessels  with  com- 
paratively equal  economy  per  ton  of  cargo;  so 
that  the  freighter  speeds  of  10  to  lli-  knots  usual  at 
the  beginning  of  this  century  have  been  increased  to 
from  12  to  15  knots,  the  higher  averages  being  found  in 
the  larger  types  of  freighters.  These  speeds,  economi- 
cally justified  by  less  cost  per  ton  carried,  are,  of 
course,  also  justified  by  increase  patronage  from  ship- 
pers on  account  of  prompt  delivery  and  safer  carriage. 
Passenger  Liners 

A  quite  different  point  of  view  has  governed  the  de- 
velopment of  passenger  liners,  which  has  been  carried 
on  along  two  distinct  lines.  The  intermediate,  combina- 
tion liner  for  cargo  and  passengers  aimed  at  economy 
has  increased  in  speed  from  12  to  19  knots  during  this 
century.  The  express  passenger  liner  has  aimed  at  first 
class  passenger  transportation  at  highest  speed  pos- 
sible. During  the  last  fourteen  years  of  the  past  cen- 
tury, the  ocean  speed  record  was  raised  from  18  to  22.5 
knots.  In  the  fii-st  29  years  of  this  century  it  was  raised 
from  22.5  to  27.5  knots.  Within  the  last  forty-four 
years,  therefore,  the  whole  progress  of  ocean  speed  in- 
volves an  addition  of  about  52  per  cent.  The  compar- 
ative addition  of  power  to  achieve  this  progress  was 
approximately  1000  per  cent.  The  27.5-knot  vessel  has  a 
displacement  increased  by  about  250  per  cent,  over  the 
18-knot  vessel  used  in  this  comparison.  This  increased 
displacement  was  necessary  for  obtaining  passenger 
accommodation,  to  give  economy  of  operation,  and  for 
carrying  the  heavy  propulsion  plant  required  by  the  in- 
creased power. 

Experimental  Tanks 

However,  even  on  the  basis  of  vessels  of  the  present 
size,  speeds  like  27  knots  could  not  have  been  attained 
if  shipbuilding  and  marine  engineering  progress  had  not 
relatively  diminished  both  the  propulsion  power  re- 
quired per  ton  of  displacement  and  the  weight  of  propul- 
sion machinery  per  horsepower  developed.  A  very  large 
part  of  the  progress  in  ship  design  has  been  due  to  the 
research  work  of  the  experimental  tanks  in  Europe  and 
in  the  United  States.  Dr.  Foerster,  in  his  lecture,  ex- 
plained  and    illustrated   the   largest   of  the   European 
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IVakp   c//agram. 


Wake    diagram    showing    isobars    of    wake 

speed  in  disk  area  of  the  starboard  propeller 

on    a   twin    screw   installation. 


Wake  studies  on  single  screw  ship  comparing  effect 
of  U  and  V  shaped  frames. 


Wake  values  affecting  a  propeller  blade  in  each 
revolution. 


Comparison  of  lines  of 

of  a  t 


1  form  and  Maier  form,  the  upper  drawing  being 
ler  and   the   lower   a   freighter. 


EXPERIMENTAL  TANK  STUDIES  IN  WAKE  VALUES  AND  SHIP  FORM 


tanks  and  particularly  the  tank  at  Hamburg.  Since 
Pacific  Marine  Review  has  formerly  published  a  com- 
plete account  of  the  Hamburg  tank  together  with  plans 
of  its  installation  and  equipment,  we  are  omitting  that 
part  of  the  doctor's  lecture,  referring  interested  readers 
to  the  May,  1928,  issue. 

Wake  Research 

Recent  experimental  work  in  the  Hamburg  and  other 

tanks  has  been  largely  taken  up  with  the  study  of  hy- 

drodynamic  laws  affecting  wave  formation,  wake,  and 

streamline  action  around  the  hull;  and  this  work  has 


demonstrated  that  these  factors  have  a  predominating 
influence  upon  economy  of  propulsion.  A  striking  in- 
stance of  this  is  found  in  the  research  work  on  the  bul- 
bous bow.  About  thirty  years  ago.  Admiral  Taylor  of 
the  United  States  Navy  accidentally  discovered  in  ex- 
periments at  the  Washington  tank  that  a  model  with  a 
bulb  on  the  bow  just  below  the  water  line  required  less 
power  for  propulsion  than  one  with  the  normal  bow.  At 
that  time  the  hydrodynamic  reason  for  this  effect  was 
not  known.  Recent  research  has  proved  that  the  bul- 
bous bow  moves  ahead  the  whole  wave  formation  around 
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the  ship  and  that  in  certain  cases  this  moving  of  the 
wave  formation  improves  the  position  of  the  stern  wave 
so  as  to  give  better  hydrodynamic  equilibrium  of  propul- 
sion. If  the  original  design  with  the  normal  bow  pro- 
duces a  wave  system  at  the  service  speed  of  the  vessel 
which  is  in  harmony  with  the  length  of  the  hull,  then  the 
bulbous  bow  is  neutral  in  its  effect  and  becomes  more  or 
less  of  a  nuisance.  As  illustrating  the  savings  possible 
with  this  construction,  it  was  shown  that  the  Bremen's 
bulbous  bow  effects  a  saving  of  about  5000  horsepower, 
or  about  5  per  cent. 
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Stem  of  the  Bremen  showing  details  of  the  bulbous  bow.'-' 

Another  factor  that  has  been  the  subject  of  consider- 
able research  is  wake.  Wake,  considered  by  itself,  is  an 
actual  loss.  But  it  has  been  found  that  wake  can  be 
used  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  propulsion  if  the  wake 
maximum  is  in  the  proper  position  with  regard  to  the 
working  region  of  the  propeller.  Research  in  this  direc- 
tion can  only  indicate  the  best  possible  compromise  for 
the  most  economic  arrangement  of  propellers.  The  ideal 
situation  for  a  propeller,  considered  merely  in  relation 
to  the  water  in  which  it  works,  is  forward  of  the  vessel's 
bow.  Of  course  a  propeller  in  this  position  will  give  the 
smallest  total  efficiency  of  propulsion.    An  interesting 
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example  of  compromise  arises  in  the  study  of  the  wakes 
of  single-screw  vessels.  A  vessel  with  U-shaped  frames 
in  the  after  parts  of  the  hull,  shows  more  resistance 
than  a  vessel  with  V-shaped  frames.  Nevertheless,  the 
former  demands  less  power  than  the  latter  on  account 
of  the  higher  efficiency  of  propulsion  given  by  the  better 
distribution  and  amount  of  the  wake  over  the  disk  of 
the  propeller  in  the  vessel  with  U-shaped  frames. 

The  hydrodynamic  action  around  propeller  bosses  of 
twin  and  4-screw  vessels  is  very  complicated.  Even  in 
well  designed  vessels  wake  values  are  far  from  homo- 
geneous over  the  area  of  the  propeller  disks.  As  shown 
in  the  illustration,  each  propeller  blade  in  every  revolu- 
tion is  acting  on  water  with  speed  differing  as  much  as 
1  to  4.  Imagine  the  propellers  of  the  Bremen  each  trans- 
mitting 25,100  horsepower,  or  6275  horsepower  per 
blade,  turning  186  revolutions  per  minute  in  a  medium 
of  such  various  characteristics.  These  changes  in  the 
speeds  of  the  wake  around  the  propeller  disk  may  cause 
vibrations  of  considerable  amount  even  in  a  turbine 
steamer  the  machinery  of  which  is  perfectly  balanced 
and  does  not  of  itself  transmit  any  vibration  to  the  hull. 
In  cases  where  the  propeller  blade  tips  are  too  close  to 
the  shell  plating,  that  shell  plating  may  receive  sev- 
eral hundred  impulses  per  minute  through  increased 
and  diminished  water  pressure;  and  if  structural  con- 
ditions are  favorable  to  resonance,  vibration  of  very 
objectionable  nature  may  be  set  up. 

In  general  the  more  horizontal  the  framing  of  the 
ship  in  the  region  of  the  bosses  and  the  more  vertical 
the  bossing,  the  better  are  the  conditions  for  a  homo- 
geneous distribution  of  wake.  The  rather  narrow  space 
between  the  two  bosses  on  one  side  of  a  4-screw  vessel 
may  generate  a  local  increase  of  wake  detrimental  to 
propeller  efficiency.  Considerable  research  is  being 
carried  out  on  different  forms  of  bosses  and  the  cor- 
responding wake  conditions  and  these  are  being  ex- 
amined by  the  wake  research  instruments  for  both  in- 
board and  outboard  turning  of  propellers.  Remarkable 
differences  are  found  in  the  wake  qualities  of  bosses. 

Contra  Propellers 

In  1910  a  new  device  for  guiding  the  hydrodynamic 
impulse  of  the  propeller  was  developed  by  Dr.  Rudolph 
Wagner.  This  was  called  the  contra-propeller.  To  date 
mercantile   vessels   of   about  4,000,000    registered   tons 
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*From  the   recently  published  book 
by  Juhus   Springer,   Berlin. 


Steel  Shipbuilding  hy  Dr.   Foci 
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Results  obtained  in  tests  to  determine  value   of  a  contra-propeller. 
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Streamline  rudder  of  the  Cap  Arcona  shown  above  is  an  excellent 

example  of  continuing  the  streamlines  of  the  hull  into  the  rudder. 

Below;  The  Oertz  rudder  of  the  Bremen."'- 

have  been  equipped  with  such  guiding  devices.  The 
improvement  in  propulsion  economy  varies  between  9 
and  16  per  cent.  In  single  screw  vessels  these  guiding 
devices  are  attached  to  the  rudder  post  aft  of  the  propel- 
ler. On  twin-screw  installations,  the  guiding  blades 
are  attached  to  the  ends  of  the  bosses  or  combined  with 
the  boss  brackets  just  forward  of  the  propeller.  The 
savings  experienced  with  the  guiding  blades  forward  of 
the  propellers  vary  from  2  to  9  per  cent.  It  is  advisable 
in  every  case  to  secure  by  tank  research  the  best  posi- 
tion of  guiding  blades  ahead  of  the  propeller  in  order  to 
secure  their  economical  advantages  or  to  ascertain 
whether  there  are  any  such  advantages. 

In  1920  Dr.  Wagner  combined  the  vertical  guiding 
blades  on  the  rudder  post  with  a  special  treatment  of  the 
rudder  to  secure  a  streamline  flow  of  the  propeller  cur- 
rent without  whirls.  A  number  of  vessels  equipped 
with  this  Star  contra-rudder  experienced  a  saving  in 
propulsion  efficiency  of  from  12  to  18  per  cent. 

Maier  Form 

In  recent  years  endeavors  have  been  made  to  improve 
hull  form  with  the  idea  of  increasing  both  seaworthiness 
and  comparative  speed  or  economy  in  a  high  head  sea. 
Results  obtained  and  experience  on  actual  ships  will 
undoubtedly  become  of  great  practical  importance  for 
world  shipping.  M.  Maier,  an  Austrian  naval  architect, 
developed  a  form  bearing  his  name  whose  character- 
istics have  been  recognized  by  the  patent  authorities  of 
the  maritime  nations  as  being  something  new.     After 
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numerous  tank  tests  which  had  shown  comparative  eco- 
nomical superiority  of  8  to  18  per  cent.,  some  of  the  larg- 
est German  shipping  companies  and  also  a  fish  trawler 
company  began  to  introduce  this  new  form.  The  first 
seagoing  boats  so  formed  were  a  series  of  fish  trawlers 
which  surprised  the  owners  and  captains  by  their  effi- 
ciency and  speed  against  high  head  seas.  The  Hansa 
Line  then  built  a  7000-ton  vessel  and  the  North  German 
Lloyd  built  two  13,000-ton  deadweight  steamers,  the 
Donau  and  Isar,  which  in  heavy  typhoons  have  shown 
remarkable  maintenance  of  speed  and  dry  decks  under 
very  adverse  conditions  of  weather.  England,  France, 
Italy,  and  The  Netherlands  are  beginning  to  introduce 
this  new  form  for  freighters  and  for  fast  Mediterranean 
passenger  boats;  and  it  will  probably  be  only  a  few 
years  before  numerous  freight  vessels  and  combination 
liners  will  be  built  according  to  this  form. 

The  hydrodynamic  explanation  for  the  success  of  the 
Maier  form  is  probably  that  the  streamlines  around  this 
form  are  of  a  much  more  simple  and  direct  character 
than  those  around  the  normal  form.  There  is  less  wave 
formation  on  the  surface,  the  power  for  equal  speeds  is 
12  per  cent,  less  in  smooth  water,  and  in  high  head  seas 
the  comparative  propulsive  economy  is  much  better. 

The  most  advantageous  Maier  form  for  any  particular 
case  should  be  individually  designed  after  careful 
model  experiments. 

Streamline  Rudders 

Fundamental  research  at  the  Aerodynamic  Institute 
in  Goettingen  has  proved  that  a  fish-formed  or  stream- 
line section  of  the  rudder  was  more  effective  in  maneu- 
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Details  of  the  stern  frames  of  the  Bremen   (upper)   and  the 
Europa  (lower).* 

*From  the  recently  published  book  on  Steel  Shipbuilding  by  Dr.   Foerstcr;  printed 
by   Julius   Springer,    Berlin. 
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One  set  of  the  Bremen's  turbines 
which  develops  25,000  horse- 
power at  1800  revolutions  per 
minute.  The  cover  is  removed 
showing  the  reduction  gear  unit 
which  has  a  ratio  of  10  to  1, 
the  high  pressure  pinion  being 
removed  also. 


vering-  and  demanded  far  less  power  for  steering  than 
the  normal  form  of  plate  rudder.  Flettner  in  1917  was  the 
first  to  profit  by  this  research.  He  proposed  a  balance 
streamline  rudder  to  be  turned  by  a  small  auxiliary 
rudder  attached  to  its  after  edge.  The  Star  contra- 
rudder  of  1920,  previously  mentioned,  was  primarily  in- 
tended as  an  improved  contra-propeller;  but  it  also  im- 
proved the  steering  quality  and  reduced  the  power 
necessary  to  operate  the  rudder.  In  1923  Dr.  Max 
Oertz  proposed  a  streamline  rudder  not  balanced  but 
with  a  parabolic  head  fixed  to  the  rudder  post.  This 
rudder  has  also  proved  to  be  a  great  success  and  has 
been  installed  in  numerous  single  and  twin  screw  sea- 
going vessels.  We  illustrate  this  rudder  as  installed  on 
the  Bremen. 

Any  streamline  rudder  regulating  to  a  certain  de- 
gree the  current  abaft  the  propeller  will  save  propul- 
sion power  for  the  ship.  One  of  the  most  recent  de- 
signs is  the  Simplex  balance  streamline  rudder  which 
embraces  a  fixed  rudder  post  and  demands  a  minimum 
of  steering  power.  This  rudder  has  been  installed  on 
numerous  freight  vessels  of  the  Hamburg  American 
Line  and  others;  and  experience  shows  it  to  be  a  very 
practical  and  economical  steering  device.  Summarizing 
improvements  in  form  of  hull,  propeller  guiding  de- 
vices, and  rudders  during  the  last  thirty  years,  it  may  be 
i;laimed  that  in  the  range  of  speeds  between  10  and  16 
knots,  with  freight  and  intermediate  combination  vessels 
that  total  efficiency  of  propulsion  has  been  improved 
by  at  least  thirty  per  cent.  In  the  range  of  fast  ocean 
liners  a  claim  of  30  per  cent,  saving  can  hardly  be  justi- 
fied because  as  early  as  the  last  ten  years  of  the  past 
century  vessels  like  the  British  Lucania  and  the  Noi'th 
German  Lloyd's  four-funnel  class  had  been  designed 
with  the  stern  form  of  the  liner  Bremen.  Probably  15 
to  20  per  cent,  would  be  very  near  the  realized  improve- 
ment in  propulsion  efficiency  for  fast  liners  within 
the  past  thirty-five  years. 

Propulsion  Machinery 

Recent  developments  in  marine  propulsion  machinery 
have  had  a  very  great  influence  in  the  progress  of  high 
speed  overseas  transportation.  Less  than  twelve  years 
ago  the  34,000-horsepower  plants  of  the  Homeric  and 
Columbus  were  built  with  reciprocating  steam  engines 
and  with  cylindrical  boilers  at  250  pounds  pressure,  re- 
sulting in  a  machinery  weight  of  484  pounds  per  horse- 


power, including  water  in  the  boilers.  The  100,000 
horsepower  installation  on  the  Bremen,  with  single  re- 
duction geared  turbines  and  with  water-tube  boilers  at 
370  pounds  pressure,  resulted  in  a  weight  of  158  pounds 
per  horsepower,  including  water  in  the  boilers,  a  saving 
in  comparison  with  the  higher  figure  of  68  per  cent.  A 
geared  turbine  plant  today  of  34,000-horsepower  could 
be  built  with  a  weight  of  187  pounds  per  horsepower,  or 
with  a  saving  of  60  per  cent,  in  comparison  with  the 
plant  of  the  Columbus.  The  River  Plate  .steamer  Cap 
Arcona  has  a  plant  of  about  this  capacity  and  weight. 
The  most  essential  features  in  the  progressive  de- 
velopment of  weight  reduction  in  marine  power  plants 
are  the  improvements  in  the  design  of  reduction  gears 
for  turbines  and  the  adoption  of  larger  units  in  water- 
tube  boilers.  The  ordinary  double-ended,  Scotch  marine 
boiler  with  250  pounds  pressure  and  2000  horsepower 
output  had  a  weight  of  about  390  pounds  per  horse- 
power. The  modern  water-tube  boilers  in  the  Bremen, 
each  developing  more  than  5000  horsepower  at  370 
pounds  pressure,  have  a  weight  of  about  61 '  ^  pounds  per 
horsepower.  This  shows  a  saving  in  weight  of  84' ^ 
per  cent.  Comparing  modern  types  of  turbine  steamers, 
as  represented  by  the  Leviathan  of  1914  and  the  Bremen 
of  1930,  we  see  that  the  Leviathan  has  direct-acting  tur- 
bines turning  165  to  180  revolutions;  the  Bremen  has 
geared  turbines  turning  1800  revolutions  and  connected 
to  the  propeller  through  reduction  gears  which  turn  the 
propeller  at  180  to  190  revolutions.  On  the  Leviathan 
there  are  43  water-tube  boilers  each  genei'ating  1500 
horsepower.  On  the  Bremen  there  are  20  water-tube 
boilers  each  generating  more  than  5000  horsepower.  The 
Leviathan's  plant,  calculated  on  the  basis  of  70,000 
horsepower,  has  a  weight  of  227  pounds  per  horsepower. 
The  Bremen  actually  develops  105,000  horsepower  in 
regular  service  with  a  unit  weight  of  158'^  pounds  per 
horsepower.  This  indicates  a  saving  in  machinery 
weights  for  big  turbine  liners  of  30  per  cent,  during  the 
last  fifteen  years.  These  figures  make  a  technical  and 
economical  justification  for  the  high  speed  and  expen- 
sive installations  on  the  Bremen.  In  comparison  with 
the  Leviathan's  70,000-horsepower  plant,  the  Bremen 
gets  100,000  horsepower  without  increasing  the  weight 
or  space  demanded  for  machinery.  In  fact,  considering 
the  reduced  draft  and  depth  of  the  Bremen,  the  space 
devoted  to  machinery  on  that  ship  is  less  than  that  on 


Illustrating  the  difference  in  pro- 
file   of    the    Leviathan    (upper), 
the    Cap    Arcona    (center),    and 
the  Europa   (bottom) 


the  Leviathan.  There  is  4  feet  less  draft  on  the  Bremen 
on  account  of  the  smaller  amount  of  superstructure  and 
the  large  use  of  high  tensile  strength  steel  which  com- 
poses 7000  tons  of  her  shell  and  deck  plating,  giving  a 
saving  in  weight  for  the  hull  structure  of  850  tons.  If 
we  should  add  to  the  improvements  successfully  adopted 
in  the  Bremen  and  Europa  the  additional  actual 
possibilities  of  today,  we  could  build  a  new  Bre- 
men of  the  same  displacement  and  draft  and  equip  her 
with  150,000  horsepower  without  demanding  any  more 
weight  or  space  for  machinery.  This  would  give  the 
vessel  at  least  one  additional  knot  of  speed.  The  Bre- 
men made  28.6  knots  on  trial  with  a  developed  horse- 
power of  130,000.  If  we  increase  the  steam  pressure  to 
about  700  pounds,  increase  the  turbines'  revolutions 
to  about  2500,  and  use  water-tube  boiler  units  for  9000- 


10,000  horsepower  each,  it  might  be  possible  to  install 
150,000  to  170,000  horsepower  in  a  vessel  even  smaller 
than  the  Bremen  or  Europa ;  and  on  this  basis  we  should 
be  able  to  maintain  a  good  sea  service  speed  of  more 
than  30  knots.  We  illustrate  a  plant  designed  for  approx- 
imately these  conditions  by  the  builders  of  the  Bremen. 
In  fuel  economies  there  has  also  been  a  great  com- 
parative improvement.  The  turbine  plant  of  the  Levia- 
than consumes  from  0.9  to  1.0  pound  of  fuel  oil  per 
horsepower.  The  geared  turbine  plant  on  the  Bremen 
consumes  0.72  pound  per  horsepower.  This  indicates  a 
saving  of  about  20  per  cent,  in  the  specific  fuel  con- 
sumption of  the  latter  plant.  To  get  the  total  specific 
fuel  consumption  for  the  voyage,  this  figure  for  the 
total  saving  must  be  corrected  by  the  ratio  of  the  speed, 
or  by  14  per  cent.,  in  favor  of  the  faster  vessel's  shorter 
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passage,  which  would  give  us  a  total  specific  fuel  sav- 
ing of  34  per  cent.  Since  the  horsepower  of  the  Bremen 
exceeds  that  of  the  Leviathan  by  only  30  per  cent.,  it  is 
evident  that  the  total  fuel  consumption  per  trip  is  less 
for  the  Bremen  of  27.2  knots  than  for  the  Leviathan  of 
23.5  knots.  Here,  therefore,  we  have  full  justification 
for  the  increase  in  speed  so  far  as  operating  economy 
is  concerned.  In  respect  to  the  initial  cost  of  machinery, 
it  may  be  said  that  cost  being  generally  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  weight,  the  Bremen's  machinery  cost  would  be 
approximately  equal  to  that  of  the  Leviathan. 

We  may  look  to  high  pressure  turbines  with  very  high 
revolutions  and  large  unit  water-tube  boilers  for  fur- 
ther progress.  Small  units  have  already  been  built 
along  these  lines  for  ship  propulsion  purposes.  The 
Wagner  High  Steam  Pressure  Turbine  Company  of 
Hamburg  has  built  a  400-horsepower  plant  to  run  at  700 
pounds  pressure.  21,000  revolutions  a  minute  turbine 
rotor  speed,  and  with  double  reduction  gear  to  500 
revolutions  a  minute  for  the  propeller.  This  plant  is  be- 
ing installed  in  a  boat  to  be  used  for  government  inspec- 
tion service.  Two  more  plants  of  similar  type  develop- 
ing 800  horsepower  each  are  soon  to  be  completed  for 
two  inspection  boats  to  be  run  at  a  speed  of  29  miles  an 
hour.  These  plants  will  have  a  weight  of  less  than  20 
pounds  per  brake  horsepower,  including  water  in  the 
boilers,  and  may  be  regarded  as  setting  a  pace  for  larger 
plants  and  as  inaugurating  a  new  and  dramatic  race  be- 
tween the  geared  steam  turbine  and  the  geared  diesel 
engine.  In  this  race  the  turbine  is  well  ahead  in  over- 
all economy  for  fast  liners.  In  the  question  of  fuel  con- 
sumption, the  diesel  engine  is  ahead  by  about  29  per 
cent.  In  the  range  of  freight  vessels  and  intermediate 
liner  types  and  in  engine  plants  between  100  horsepower 
and  7000  horsepower  per  unit,  the  diesel  engine  seems 
to  be  successful  in  the  race  on  long  distance  service. 

The  Hull  as  a  Girder 

Another  factor  leading  to  modern  progress  in  the 
production  of  successful  large  passenger  liners  has  been 
the  development  of  scientific  treatment  of  the  hulls  of 
vessels  considered  as  girders.  Careful  study  and  re- 
search along  this  line  has  enabled  naval  architects  to 
decrease  hull  weights  without  sacrificing  the  strength 
necessary  to  withstand  enormous  additional  dynamic 
stresses  that  are  exerted  upon  the  vessel  in  ocean 
storms.  Our  frontispiece  showing  the  Bremen  in  a  heavy 
gale  December,  1929,  gives  a  little  idea  of  these  condi- 
tions. It  is  only  recently  that  shipbuilding  art  has  be- 
come partly  scientific  in  regard  to  the  question  of 
strength  of  hull.  Many  shipbuilders  in  designing  hull 
structures  take  into  consideration  merely  the  classifi- 
cation rules  which  are  primarily  created  in  the  interests 
of  owners,  shippers,  passengers,  and,  not  least,  insur- 
ance companies  to  guard  against  accidents  caused  by 
improper  design  or  construction.  More  recently,  classi- 
fication societies  and  insurance  companies  have  de- 
veloped into  active  co-operators  in  shipbuilding  progress 
by  making  accessible  to  naval  architects  the  numerous 
and  valuable  data  of  experience  collected  by  them.  Thus 
in  the  last  twenty  years  we  have  obtained  progress  of 
a  decidedly  advantageous  character. 

Since  main  scantlings  were  usually  designed  accord- 
ing to  scientific  strength  formulas,  it  became  a  matter 
of  course  to  provide  the  necessary  strength  in  the  hull 
by  arranging  the  strongest  scantlings  in  the  uppermost 
decks  and  side  strakes  of  the  hull.  These  scantlings 
were  extended  over  the  length  of  the  deck  or  of  bridges 


covering  the  uppermost  deck  on  a  certain  portion  of  the 
vessel's  length.  We  illustrate  a  profile  of  the  Levia- 
than, in  whose  design  these  principles  were  adopted  in 
1911,  and,  for  comparison,  a  profile  of  the  Europa.  It 
will  be  noted  how  much  smaller  is  the  superstructure 
above  the  bridge  deck  on  the  Europa.  The  main  girders 
of  these  two  types  are  equal  in  strength  and  show  a 
similar  distribution  of  material.  Vessels  of  this  char- 
acter should  never  be  forced  at  full  power  either  against 
or  with  high  seas  because  of  the  enormous  additional 
dynamic  stresses  on  the  upper  structural  scantlings. 
Using  vessels  of  this  kind  on  a  draft  in  excess  to  that 
for  which  they  were  designed  is  also  dangerous  practice. 
A  draft,  for  instance,  of  41  to  42  feet  on  a  vessel  de- 
signed for  38.3  feet  draft  means  that  the  girder  is  over- 
loaded by  several  thousands  of  tons. 
Welding 
Undoubtedly  welding  will  be  adopted  instead  of  rivet- 
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Engine    room    arrangements    of    different    types    of    tiu-bine    liners. 
Upper,  Cap  Arcona;  Center,  Bremen;  Lower,  Proposed  thirty-knot 
•  liner.* 


♦Published   hy  the   courtesy  of  I 
and  of   Dr.    Bauer,   designer  of 


of  Naval  Architects  An 


Dining  salo 


of  the  steamship  Cap  Arcona,  showing  the  possibility  of  architectural   treatment   due  to  the  absence 
of  columns,  although  the  room  has  an  area  of  approximately  9000  square  feet. 


ing  to  an  increased  extent.     It  will  be  used  first  for      weight  to  about  2000  tons  in  21,000  tons  of  plates  and 


bulkheads  of  all  kinds  and  for  numerous  details,  next 
for  attaching  frames  and  deck  beams  to  the  strakes  of 
the  shell  and  deck  plating,  and  finally  for  the  main 
scantlings  of  hull  and  decks.  Experience  in  several 
units  indicate  that  by  welding,  future  liners  may  save 


structural  members. 

Superstructure  Design 

In  large  passenger  liners,  designing  the  superstruc- 
ture to  co-operate  with  the  ideas  of  architects  and  in- 
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Details  of  frammg  in  the  dining  saloon  of  the  steamship  Cap  Arcona,  showing  the  use  made  of 

heavy  deck  girders  to  eliminate  columns.  The  pleasing  effect  obtained  is  well  illustrated  in  the 

picture  of  the  completed  dining  saloon  shown  above. 
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terior  decorators  is  of  great  economic  importance.  The 
beginning  and  the  end  of  all  design  work  on  large  pas- 
senger liners  must  have  in  view  the  profitable  purposes 
of  the  vessel;  and  it  is  necessary  that  shipbuilders  be 
willing  to  compromise  in  treatment  of  construction  to 
help  the  owner  obtain  the  most  beautiful  effects  and 
most  convenient  disposal  of  space  practically  all  over 
the  ship.  Of  recent  years  shipping  companies  running 
fast  liners  on  the  North  and  South  Atlantic  routes  have 
come  to  a  rather  standardized  arrangement,  having  all 
the  public  rooms  on  the  main  promenade  deck.  On  the 
Europa  all  the  superstructures  on  this  deck  are  more 
than  17  feet  high.  In  the  Bremen  there  is  rather  remark- 
able arrangement  in  the  dining  saloon,  the  central  part 
of  which  runs  to  a  height  of  three  decks,  cutting  out 
large  parts  of  the  deck  plating  and  transverse  scantl- 
ings. This  has  been  compensated  for  successfully  by 
strengthening  the  side  plating  on  the  deck  and  adding 
transverse  stiffening  at  the  ends  of  the  large  opening. 
The  Italians  were  first  to  adopt  high  superstructure 
with  widely  spaced  pillars  and  girders.  The  Hamburg 
South  American  Line  followed  in  developing  this  prin- 
ciple when  they  built  the  Cap  Finisterre  in  1911.  This 
vessel,  now  the  Taiyo  Maru,  has  a  dining  saloon  of  4000 
square  feet  area  two  decks  high  over  the  whole  width 
and  located  on  the  foremost  part  of  the  bridge.  Deck 
girders  and  web  frames  with  six  pillars  give  the  desired 
additional  strength.  In  the  newest  Hamburg  South 
American  liner,  the  Cap  Arcona,  a  dining  saloon  with 
about  9000  square  feet  area,  two  decks  high,  located  on 
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the  bridge  has  been  constructed  without  pillars,  being 
covered  by  strong  deck  girders  as  shown  in  the  plan 
illustrated.  A  design  of  this  kind,  of  course,  gives  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  the  interior  decorator,  who  has 
profited  by  it  as  indicated  in  the  illustration. 

On  passenger  vessels  the  achievements  of  the  de- 
signer with  respect  to  beauty  and  convenience  of  accom- 
modations are  perhaps  of  greater  importance  than  the 
other  qualities  which  we  have  been  considering  in  the 
progress  of  the  shipbuilding  art,  because  in  the  last 
analysis  it  is  these  qualities  of  beauty  and  convenience 
that  attract  to  these  vessels  the  full  capacity  passenger 
lists  which  alone  make  possible  the  profitable  operation 
of  large,  fast  liners. 

While  fast  express  liners  are  difficult  to  run  at  a 
profit  and  while  often  they  are  built  simply  for  prestige 
and  advertisement  to  increase  the  general  income  from 
the  operator's  fleet,  still  from  the  point  of  view  of  trans- 
portation and  technical  progress  they  are  undoubtedly 
justified  as  pace  makers.  The  peaceful  competition  of 
seafaring  nations  in  producing  new  transportation 
values  is  highly  desirable  and  should  never  be  regarded 
enviously  upon  the  part  of  those  who  would  successfully 
serve  the  world's  progress.  Often  this  progress  has  to 
be  made  at  the  cost  of  immediate  sacrifices  of  money 
and  organization  in  order  that  future  results  and  profits 
may  be  obtained.  Large  fast  liners — progressive  and 
sensitive  instruments  for  shipping  improvement  — may 
also  be  regarded  as  symbols  of  a  well-founded  optimism, 
desirable  and  encouraging  for  all  nations  at  the  present 
time. 


Dining  saloon  of  ihe  steamship   Bremen.   The  middle   part  of  this  saloon  has  a   height   of  throe 
decks,    cutting   out    considerable   parts   of   the   deck    plating   and   transverse    members,    which    has 
been  compensated  for  by  strengthening  the  side  plating  on  the  deck  and  adding  transverse  stif- 
fening at  the  large  opening  required  by  the  main  doors. 
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American  Exports  of  Fresh  Fruit  in  1929 
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N  the  Pacific  Coast,  fresh  fruit  marketing  is  a 
^-ery  live  subject.  The  far-flung  orchards  of  Wash- 
ington, Oregon,  and  California  demand  ever 
broader  outlets  for  their  bounteous  crops.  Of  recent 
years  this  demand  has  led  to  an  unusual  interest  in  ex- 
port by  water  routes  to  Europe  via  Panama  Canal,  to  the 
Orient  and  Australasia  transpacific;  and  to  Latin 
American  markets  coastwise.  The  graphs  and  tables 
reproduced  herewith  and  depicting  volume  and  value 
of  American  fresh  fruit  exports  are  taken  from  an 
article  by  Daniel  J.  Moriarty  of  the  Foodstuff  Division 
of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  as  it  appeared 
in  a  recent  number  of  Commerce  Reports. 

In  analyzing  these  figures  so  as  to  approximate  the 
Pacific  Coast  share  in  this  trade,  and  particularly  that 
part  of  the  Pacific  Coast  fruit  export  which  was  ex- 
ported by  the  water  routes,  we  find  an  astonishing 
growth  in  the  shipment  of  boxed  apples.  Total  apple 
exports  form  approximately  48  per  cent,  of  total  fresh 
fruits  exports  by  value.  Boxed  apple  exports  form 
about  60  per  cent,  of  the  total  apple  export. 
Boxed  apples  come  almost  exclusively  from  the  three 
Pacific  Coast  states.  Since  1922  exports  of  boxed  apples 
have  practically  trebled.  The  principal  market  for 
boxed  apples  is  the  United  Kingdom,  which  took  in  1929 
42  per  cent,  of  the  total.  Europe,  including  the  United 
Kingdom,  takes  about  79  per  cent.,  Latin  America  about 
9  per  cent.,  Canada  about  6  per  cent.,  the  Orient  about 
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1922      1923     1924     1925     1926      1927     1928     1929 

Ki-\)i»Ih  iif  hoxed  apples  from  the  United  States 
[Thousands  of  boxes] 


United  KiDgdom 13,088  3,5.16     3,962 

Germany 1,038    1,575      1,827 

Netherlands I    219      "  ' 

Canada.- I    581 

Sweden :    209 

.Argentina '    229 


Ur. 


119 


Denmark 

Philippine  Islands...]  105 

Egypt... 66 

Norway I  115 

Me-xico ,  78 

France 2 


200  I      215 


137 


161 


Finland 

Belgium 

Cuba 

China 

British  Malaya.. 

Hong  Kong 

Peru 

Panama 

Greece-. 

Other  countries. 


Total. 


1927      1928     1929  ' 


73 

02 

25 

51 

25 

28 

34 

44 

12 

17 

23 

21 

(") 

3 

lUS 

123 

6, 407 

8,149 

3  per  cent.,  and  the  balance  of  the  world  about  3  per 
cent.  The  bulk  of  this  boxed  apple  trade  to  Europe  and 
to  the  Orient  and  Latin  America  is  going  by  water  and 
gives  each  year  a  cargo  weight  of  approximately  250,- 
000  tons, — a  very  nice  annual  tonnage  that  is  rapidly 
and  steadily  growing  in  volume  and  value. 

Oranges  also  show  a  fair  increase;  but  since  the  bulk 
of  our  exported  oranges  go  direct  to  Canada  this  in- 
crease does  not  bulk  so  largely  in  ship's  cargoes. 
Canada  took  65  per  cent,  of  our  orange  export  last  year 
and  the  United  Kingdom  took  25  per  cent.,  or  1,400,000 
boxes,  most  of  which  originated  in  California.  This 
orange  movement  would  give  approximately  30,000  dead- 
weight tons  of  cargo. 

Exports  of  fresh  friiits  from  the  United  States 
[In  units  of  thousands] 


Valni.  of  total  exports  of  frosli  fruits  fium  tliu  United  States    112 
to  1929 


Year 

Apples  in  boxes 

Apples  in  barrels 

Oranges 

Boxes 

Value 

Barrels 

Value 

Doxes 

Value 

9,  453 
8,149 
6,407 

$20,  671 
17,431 
15,000 

2,468 
1.829 
3,042 

$12,  467 
9,232 
15,200 

6,511 
2,678 
3,562 

$18,746 

1928           

13,912 

1927                 -         .     . 

15,132 

Year 

Pears 

Grapefruit 

Grapes 

Boxes 

Value 

Boxes 

Value 

Pounds 

Value 

1929 1      ..           ...  . 

1,  r.gi 

1,651 
1,243 

$4.  832 
4,143 
3,828 

976 
679 
765 

$3,620 
2,904 
3,315 

47, 307 
53, 610 
38,  715 

$2,  464 

1928 

2,  505 

1,979 

Year 

Berries 

Lemons 

Peaches 

Pounds 

Value 

Boxes 

Value 

Bushels 

Value 

19291   . 

14,729 

$1.42.1 

266 
251 
308 

$1,410 
1,430 
1,484 

418 
463 
369 

.?80S 

14,240  1         1,434 
11,  100  1         1.  142 

730 

1927 

777 

I  Preliminary  figu 
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In  all  other  fresh  fruits,  with  the  exception  of  grape- 
fruit and  pears,  Canada  is  our  leading  export  market.' 
Canada  takes  75  per  cent,  of  our  fresh  lemon  exports, 
71  per  cent,  of  our  fresh  grape  exports,  93  per  cent,  of 
our  fresh  berry  exports,  96  per  cent,  of  our  fresh  peach 
exports,  nearly  100  per  cent,  of  our  fresh  pineapple  ex- 
ports, and  91  per  cent,  of  "other  fresh  fruits,"  including 
under  that  classification  plums,  prunes  (fresh),  melons, 
cherries,  apricots,  etc.  Canada  runs  a  close  second  to 
the  United  Kingdom  as  a  market  for  grapefruit  and 
pears. 

Much  of  the  interest  recently  displayed  in  export 
shipment  by  the  Fruit  Growers  of  Central  California 
concerns  itself  with  peaches  and  with  the  classification 
"other  fresh  fruits."  In  1929  the  total  export  of  fresh 
peaches  was  9,984  tons,  of  which  Canada  and  Mexico 
took  9,722  tons,  leaving  262  tons  for  shipment  overseas 
to  the  balance  of  the  world.    Under  "other  fresh  fruits" 


we  exported  in  1929  a  total  of  29,500  tons,  of  which  Can- 
ada and  Mexico  took  27,267  tons,  leaving  2233  tons  for 
overseas  distribution  to  the  other  world  markets. 

Total  fresh  peach  exports  represented  less  than  one  per 
cent,  of  the  total  peach  crop,  and  96  per  cent,  of  that  one 
per  cent,  goes  to  Canada.  A  somewhat  similar  percent- 
age situation  holds  in  our  "other  fresh  fruits"  classi- 
fication. 

Summarizing,  we  have  a  very  healthy  growth  in  ex- 
port of  apples,  a  somewhat  slower  and  more  irregular 
growth  in  citrus  fruit  export,  and  a  rather  irregular 
trend  in  the  other  fruits.  Canada  and  the  United  King- 
dom are  our  best  foreign  customers,  with  a  very  healthy 
lead  over  all  other  sections.  The  percentage  of  total 
crops  going  into  export  is  very  small.  There  is  ample 
opportunity  to  develop  these  markets  and  ample  orchard 
capacity  to  supply  their  demands. 


Pan- American  Reciprocal  Trade  Conference 


By  Simon  J.  Lubin, 
President.  Sacramento  Region  Citizens  Council 


LATIN  AMERICAN  business  and  civic  leaders  ex- 
pressed wonder  when  two  North  American  trade 
agents,  Dudley  Moulton,  San  Francisco,  and  Van 
Bernard.  Butte  City,  visited  them  in  June  1929  on  a  re- 
ciprocal trade  mission.  "Representatives  usually  come 
here  to  sell  us  goods,"  they  said.  "But  we  have  never 
received  a  reciprocal  visit — where  we  are  asked  to  re- 
turn the  visit  and  increase  our  own  marketing  area." 
And  that  visit,  briefly,  sums  up  the  origin  of  the  Pan- 
American  Reciprocal  Trade  Conference,  called  for 
Sacramento,  August  25  to  30.  Apparently  the  need  of 
such  a  meeting  of  reciprocity  has  been  felt  for  a  long 
time;  but  no  one  seemed  to  take  the  lead  and  issue  in- 
vitations for  an  unofficial  congress. 

The  idea  actually  originated  in  Buenos  Aires,  Ar- 
gentina. California  trade  agents  had  met  Mario 
Estrada,  agricultural  engineer,  and  were  talking  over 
the  possibilities  of  each  country  extending  or  develop- 
ing its  respective  markets  for  commodities.  It  was 
Estrada  who  suggested  that  a  meeting  among  civic, 
business,  and  farm  leaders,  representing  the  22  Ameri- 
can countries,  could  probably  do  much  in  an  informal 
and  unofficial  meeting  toward  removing  many  trade 
barriers. 

Realizing  the  importance  of  the  idea,  Moulton  and 
Bernard  cabled  the  suggestion  to  the  organization  they 
represented  and  invitations  were  im.mediately  extended 
to  the  various  countries.  The  Sacramento  Region  Citi- 
zens Council,  acting  as  sponsors,  found  their  invitations 
supplemented  by  a  friendly  card  of  greeting  from  Gov- 
ernor C.  C.  Young,  offering  the  hospitality  of  Califor- 
nia to  the  visiting  delegates. 

The  invitations  were  met  with  prompt  and  satisfactory 
response.  Not  only  did  the  various  unofficial  repre- 
sentatives want  to  get  together  and  talk  over  increased 
markets,  but  they  also  suggested  that  the  Conference 
contain  its  social  and  cultural  features  as  well.  With 
that  end  in  view,  the  Region  Council  came  in  contact 
with  various  leaders,  through  recommendations,  and 
they  were  selected  as  "key  men"  in  their  respective 
countries.  With  information  in  the  hands  of  the  dif- 
ferent "key  men,"  inquiries  and  letters  of  suggestion 
poured  into  the  offices  of  the  Sacramento  Region  Citi- 
zens Council.     Topics  were  offered  for  consideration 


of  the  delegates'  discussions,  and  the  interest  has 
steadily  increased  with  each  passing  week. 

Moulton  and  Bernard,  the  first  trade  agents,  then  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  and  reported  the  success  of 
their  reciprocal  trip  to  South  America;  and  in  their  re- 
port they  predicted  the  successful  removal  of  many  bar- 
riers of  trade  at  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Conference,  thus 
paving  the  way  to  increased  markets  on  both  sides  of 
the  Americas.  They  also  pointed  out  certain  topics  of 
vital  importance  to  all  nations,  which  could  be  dis- 
cussed by  an  informal  and  unofficial  meeting. 

The  Pan-American  Reciprocal  Trade  Conference  will 
not  be  devoted  entirely  to  trade,  but  tentative  plans  in- 
clude both  social  and  cultural  features.  In  order  that 
the  delegates  from  the  22  countries  may  become  better 
acquainted,  a  two-week  tour  of  the  state  has  been 
planned  prior  to  the  Conference.  The  first  day  of  the 
Western  States  Industrial  Exhibition,  following  the 
Conference,  has  been  set  aside  as  "Pan-American  Day." 


Capitol  at  Sacramento,  where  Pan-American  Reciprocal  Trade 
Conference  will  be  held. 
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)Uggestions 

Importance  of  Cleanliness  in  Marine  Heat  Transfer  Apparatus 
By  Lieutenant  C.  A.  Griffiths,  U.  S.  Navy 


PRACTICALLY  all  marine  en- 
gineering machinery  is  essen- 
tially heat  transfer  apparatus, 
either  in  the  transference  of  en- 
ergy or  in  the  direct  transmittal  of 
heat  from  one  medium  to  another. 
Of  this  latter  form  of  heat  transfer 
apparatus  outstanding  examples 
are:  boilers,  condensers,  fuel  oil 
heaters,  feed  water  and  heaters.  By 
heat  transfer,  under  conditions  that 
generally  occur  in  practice,  is 
meant  the  conveyance  of  heat  from 
some  liquid  or  gas  to  another  liquid 
or  gas  through  a  wall  separating 
the  two  fluids.  Heat  flow  must  al- 
ways be  from  a  hot  section  to  a 
cooler  section,  much  in  the  manner 
of  the  flow  of  water  from  a  high 
level  to  a  lower  level,  the  different 
temperatures  of  the  two  sections 
corresponding  to  the  different 
levels. 

In  cases  of  heat  transfer  thi-ough 
fluids  in  this  manner  there  is  al- 
ways an  adhering  film  of  the  fluid 
at  the  surface  of  the  wall  through 
which  the  heat  must  pass  before  it 
can  enter  the  wall.  The  thickness  of 
this  film  cannot  be  known  in  any 
degree  of  accuracy,  but  investiga- 
tors have  discovered  that  it  varies 
with  the  rate  of  flow  of  the  fluid 
along  the  wall,  the  viscosity  of  the 
fluid,  the  turbulence  of  the  path, 
the  condition  of  the  surface,  and 
the  kind  of  fluid.  These  adhering 
films  are  the  controlling  resist- 
ances to  the  flow  of  heat  from 
the  higher  to  the  lower  tempera- 
ture and  in  forcing  the  heat 
through  them  the  temperature  rap- 
idly drops.  The  action  of  the  heat 
in  passing  from  one  fluid  to  an- 
other, illustrating  the  drop  in  tem- 
perature through  the  two  adhering 
films  and  the  wall,  is  shown  in 
Figure  1. 

Every  solid  substance  has  a  defi- 
nite    heat     conductivity,     varying 


from  that  of  silver,  which  has  one 
of  the  highest,  to  that  ^of  cork, 
which  has  one  of  the  lowest;  and  as 
conductivity  is  the  reciprocal  of 
heat  resistance,  that  metal  having 
a  high  conductivity  will  have  a  low 
resistance.  After  the  heat  from  the 
hot  fluid  in  Figure  1  has  pene- 
trated the  film  with  a  large  drop 
in  temperature  it  goes  through  the 
metal  which  offers  comparatively 
low  resistance,  with  a  correspond- 
ingly small  drop  in  temperature. 
On  emerging  from  the  metal  on  the 
cold  side  it  must  pass  through  the 
film  of  the  cold  fluid  where  it  again 
sustains  a  large  drop  in  tempera- 
ture. It  is  evident  that  the  thicker 
the  films  and  the  wall,  the  greater 
will  be  the  heat  drops  through 
them. 

Figure  2  shows  the  condition  of 
another  heat  flow  through  the  same 


wall  as  shown  in  Figure  1,  except 
that  whereas  the  heat  in  Figure  1 
passed  through  three  different  sub- 
stances in  flowing  from  the  hot 
to  the  cold  fluid,  in  Figure  2  it 
passes  through  five.  This  figure 
illustrates  the  flow  of  heat  through 
a  dirty  wall  such  as  a  dirty  boiler 
tube.  On  the  hot  (gas)  side  there 
is  shown  a  light  deposit  of  soot  or 
ash  while  on  the  cold  (water)  side 
of  the  tube  there  is  a  thinner  but 
more  dense  layer  of  corrosive 
rust  and  scale.  The  heat  transmis- 
sion through  lightly  deposited  soot 
is  extremely  low,  so  low,  in  fact, 
that  it  is  practically  an  insulator. 
The  heat  transmission  through 
scale  or  rust,  while  greater  than 
that  through  soot  because  of  the 
greater  density  of  the  scale,  is  still 
much  less  than  through  the  metal 
wall   or  the   fluid   film.     The  total 
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temperature  drop  in  the  second  il- 
lustration is  greater  than  in  the 
first  for  the  reason  that  the  heat 
of  the  fluids  in  this  case  must  pass 
through  the  two  additional  layers 
of  dirt,  one  on  each  side  of  the  tube, 
before  it  finally  reaches  the  cold 
water  within  the  tube.  The  net  re- 
sult of  this  greater  temperature 
drop  is  that  less  heat  would  pass 
from  one  fluid  to  the  other  at  any 
given  temperature  of  the  hotter 
fluid  and  for  a  given  output; 
with  a  given  apparatus  the  initial 
temperature  on  the  hot  side  of 
a  heater  or  a  steam  generator 
would  have  to  be  considerably  high- 
er: or  the  initial  temperature  on  the 
cold  side  of  a  condenser  or  cooler 
would  have  to  be  considerably 
lower. 

In  other  words,  any  decrease  in 
the  heat  transmission  through 
dirt.y  tubes  will  require  a  greater 
quantity  of  fuel  expended  in  order 
to  onerate  at  full  capacity. 

The  vast  improvements  possible 
in  the  operation  of  any  heat  trans- 
fer apparatus  by  maintaining  the 
tubes  in  a  continual  condition  of 
cleanliness  is  not  always  realized. 
Such  equipment  as  boilers,  feed 
water  heaters,  fuel  oil  heaters,  and 
condensers  respond  amazingly  to 
proper  treatment  as  is  shown  in  the 
following  brief  discussion  of  the 
economic  effect  of  cleanliness  in 
marine  machinery. 

Boiler  Tubes 

In  order  to  function  efficiently 
boiler  tubes  must  offer  as  low  a  re- 
sistance to  the  passage  of  heat  as 
possible.  The  minimum  resistance 
obtainable  is  that  offered  by  per- 
fectly clean  tubes;  but  it  is  unfor- 
tunate that  this  minimum  can  never 
be  attained  in  actual  practice. 
Large  deviations  from  it,  however, 
can  be  greatly  reduced  by  paying 
more  attention  to  the  cleanliness  of 
the  tubes. 

(a)  Internal  Cleanliness.  Impuri- 
ties commonly  found  in  boiler  wa- 
ter are  greases  and  salts,  the  for- 
mer entering  through  lubricants 
applied  to  machinery  and  which 
have  not  been  completely  removed 
by  the  grease  extractors  or  filters, 
the  latter  entering  through  sea  con- 
nections such  as  leaky  condensers 
or  evaporators.  Grease  in  boiler 
feed  water  leaves  a  coating  on  the 
tube  which  forms  a  film  between 
the  metal  of  the  tube  and  the  water 
and  adds  to  the  heat  resistance 
which  must  be  overcome.  Saline  im- 
purities, particularly  in  small  tube 
high  pressure  boilers,  form  a  scale 


deposit  on  the  tubes  which  not  only 
reduces  the  heat  transfer  rate  but 
is  extremely  difficult  to  remove 
when  it  has  built  up  to  appreciable 
thickness.  This  salt  scale  not  only 
adds  resistance  to  be  overcome,  but 
acts  corrosively  on  the  metal  which 
forms  corrosive  scale  that  adds  fur- 
ther to  the  thermal  resistance. 
When  internal  fouling  has  reached 
the  stage  where  the  circulation  of 
the  water  in  the  tube  is  restricted, 
overheated  tubes  resulting  in  dis- 
tortion and  possible  failure  may 
occur. 

Feed  water  can  be  kept  free  of 
grease  by  proper  application  of  lu- 
bricants and  efficient  use  of  grease 
extractors.  The  chlorine  content 
must  be  kept  low  by  careful  atten- 
tion to  salt  water  leaks  to  ensure 
pure  feed.  Water  sides  of  boilers 
should  be  opened  up  and  inspected 
periodically  for  deposits  on  sur- 
faces, and  tubes  should  be  thor- 
oughly cleaned  by  wire  brushes, 
lances,  or  tube  brushes.  When  hard 
scale  has  formed  on  the  tubes  the 
boiler  should  be  boiled  out  and  the 
tubes  punched.  When  tube  brushes 
are  used  they  should  be  counted  be- 
fore and  after  cleaning  for  a  brush 
stuck  in  a  small  tube  will  probably 
result  in  that  tube  burning  out. 

(b)  Cleanliness  of  Fire  Sides.  The 
heat  resistance  of  the  gas  film  that 
forms  on  the  fire  side  of  a  boiler 
tube  is  in  itself  quite  high.  When 
there  is  added  to  that  film  a  loose 
flaky  deposit  of  soot  or  ash  the  re- 
sistance to  the  passage  of  heat  is 
tremendously  increased.  In  addition 
to  these  factors  there  enters  the 
possibility,  in  oil-fired  boilers,  of 
a  deposit  of  hard  carbon  on  the 
tubes  and,  in  case  a  boiler  has  been 
neglected,  a  further  coating  of  cor- 
rosive  scale. 

The  ill  effects  of  these  factors 
destructive  to  good  boiler  effic- 
iency can  be  considerably  mitigated 
by  attention  to  the  details  of  oper- 
ation and  overhaul.  A  coating  of 
carbon  will  form  on  the  tubes  when 
oil  strikes  them,  for,  in  striking, 
the  temperature  of  the  finely  ato- 
mized fuel  oil  will  be  reduced  by  the 
relatively  cold  tube  to  a  point  be- 
low the  combustion  temperature. 
The  volatiles  will  then  be  driven 
off  and  the  heavy  tarry  residue 
v.-ill  adhere  to  the  metal.  This  can 
be  avoided  by  adjusting  the  angle 
of  the  burner,  the  pressure  of  the 
oil,  or  the  location  of  the  tip. 

Loose  soot  or  ash  will  be  deposi- 
ted in  the  tube  nest  in  steaming 
boilers  if  there  is  an  insufficiency 
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of  air,  or  if  combustion  for  any 
other  reason  is  so  incomplete  that 
smoking  results.  Soot  blowers  are 
comparatively  inexpensive  in  pro- 
portion to  the  results  obtained. 
They  should  always  be  installed 
and  should  be  used  at  regular  in- 
tervals. Soot  blowers,  air  actuated, 
can  be  used  when  the  boiler  is 
either  lit  off  or  dead.  Steam  soot 
blowers  should  be  used  only  when 
the  boiler  is  hot.  Blowing  tubes, 
however,  will  not  remove  hard  car- 
bon or  scale.  When  these  deposits 
form  they  must  be  removed  with 
lances  and  wire  brushes. 
Condenser  Tubes 

The  function  of  condenser  tubes 
is  similar  to  that  of  boiler  tubes  in 
that  they  both  must  be  capable  of 
rapid  heat  exchange  between  two 
fluids.  The  same  troubles  affect 
the  heat  transfer  rate  in  a  conden- 
ser as  in  a  boiler,  and  cleanliness 
of  tubes  is  essential.  Dirt  and 
grease  from  lubricated  cylinders 
and  pump  rods  are  more  easily  de- 
posited on  the  steam  sides  of  the 
tubes  of  a  condenser  because  of  the 
location  of  the  grease  extractors 
and  filters  on  the  discharge  side  of 
the  air  pump.  Fouling  of  the  steam 
side  to  the  degree  possible  in  a 
boiler  is  improbable  in  a  condenser 
because  of  lower  temperatures  and 
the  washing  action  of  the  exhaust 
steam  and  condensate  on  the  tubes. 
Periodic  cleaning  by  boiling  out, 
however,  is  essential  to  preserve  a 
cool  condenser  and  a  corresponding" 
high  vacuum.  The  water  sides  of  a 
condenser  tube  offer  greater  pos- 
sibilities of  fouling  than  the  steam 
sides.  Foreign  matter  in  sea  water 
is  deposited  in  the  tubes ;  and  barn- 
acles, grass,  and  mud  may  be  de- 
posited to  such  an  extent  that  the 
circulation  is  not  only  restricted 
but  the  tubes  become  entirely 
blocked.  The  effect  of  the  rate  of 
heat  transfer  in  a  condenser  is 
keenly  felt  in  insufficient  circulat- 
ing water  by  a  rise  in  the  cold  tem- 
perature side  of  the  tube.  This  is 
noticeable  in  a  rise  in  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  overboard  discharge  and 
a  drop  in  the  vacuum.  Wider  sides 
of  a  condenser  can  be  cleaned  by 
the  use  of  air  darts  or  water  lances 
and  attention  to  their  cleanliness 
must  be  made  a  strictly  routine 
proceeding  if  maximum  benefits 
are  to  be  derived. 

Feed  Water  Heaters 

Feed  water  heater  tubes  offer 
less  opportunity  for  fouling  than  do 
boiler  or  condenser  tubes.  There  is, 
however,  the  ever  present  possibil- 


ity  of  dirt  accumulations  on  the 
tubes  from  dirt  or  grease  in  the 
feed  or  in  the  heating  steam.  The 
character  and  purity  of  the  feed 
water  will  be  a  measure  of  the 
length  of  time  before  cleaning  be- 
comes necessary,  the  more  pure  the 
feed,  the  greater  will  be  the  inter- 
vals between  the  cleaning  periods. 

Fuel  Oil  Heaters 

From  the  nature  of  the  fluids 
they  handle,  fuel  oil  heater  coils 
quickly  foul  on  the  oil  sides.  Fuel 
oil  heaters  are  generally  provided 
with  live  steam  connections  for 
heating  that  permit  the  use  of  boil- 
er pressure  on  the  steam  side.  With 
high  pressure  installations  the 
temperatures  on  the  coils  will  rise 
to  points  where  the  higher  volatiles 
in  the  fuel  are  driven  off  leaving  a 
heavy  carbon  residue  adhering  to 
Ihe  walls  of  the  coils,  While  this 
carbon  is  a  better  conductor  of  heat 
than  light  flaky  substances  such  as 
soot,  still  it  adds  considerably  to 
the  heat  resistance  that  must  be 
overcome  and  is  progressive  in  its 
accumulation.  The  heavier  this 
coating  becomes  the  lower  will  be 
the  oil  on  a  steady  flow  from  the 
pressures  will  be  required,  which 
is  uneconomical.  Certain  types  of 
heater  increasingly  higher  steam 
the  rate  of  heat  transfer;  and  to 
fuel  oil  heaters  are  not  easily 
cleaned,  while  others  are  fitted 
with  a  steam  connection  for  blow- 
ing out.  Regardless  of  the  facility 
with  which  they  can  be  overhauled, 
efficient  operation  demands  that 
the  oil  sides  be  frequently  cleaned. 
The  steam  sides  can  be  treated  in 
a  manner  similar  to     feed     water 


heaters,  but  compared  to  the  oil 
sides  they  may  be  said  to  practic- 
ally never  give  trouble  due  to  foul- 
ing. 

Lubricating  Oil  Coolers 

The  temperatures  encountered  in 
lubricating  oil  coolers  considered 
in  the  light  of  those  found  in  fuel 
oil  heaters  are  never  so  great  that  a 
carbonaceous  deposit  will  be  left 
on  the  tubes  in  large  quantities.  As 
all  mineral  lubricating  oil  has  cer- 
tain carbon  forming  propensities, 
carbon  in  the  oil  will  form  with 
protracted  working  which  in  time 
may  collect  on  the  tubes  and  foul 
them  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
heat  transfer  rate  will  be  seriously 
reduced.  On  the  circulating  water 
sides,  like  the  salt  water  sides  of 
condensers,  lubricating  oil  coolers 
must  receive  treatment  at  compara- 
tively frequent  intervals.  Fouled 
tubes  will  not  only  lower  the  heat 
transfer  rate  but  may  possibly  plug 
up  completely  and  render  the  cooler 
inoperative.  Such  a  condition  may 
possibly  become  dangerous  to  the 
bearings.  As  lubricating  oil  coolers 
are  silent  in  operation  and  are  gen- 
erally located  in  an  out  of  the  way 
corner  of  the  engine  room,  it  is  all 
the  more  necessary  that  their  regu- 
lar cleaning  become  an  important 
part  of  engine  room  routine. 
Fuel  Oil  Tank  Heating  Coils 

Oil-burning  vessels  may  have 
either  or  both  tank  heating  coils  or 
suction  heating  coils.  While  dirty 
tank  heating  coils  will  not  appre- 
ciably affect  the  economy  of  the 
plant,  still  they  require  more  steam 
to  heat  the  fuel  oil  than  they  would 
if  clean.  As  tanks  are  seldom  com- 
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pletely    drained,    opportunities    for 
inspecting  the  coils  for  cleanliness 
should  be  taken  advantage  of  when- 
ever they  are  offered. 
Evaporators 

Evaporator  tubes  probably  offer 
the  most  apparent  example  of  the 
deleterious  effect  of  tube  fouling. 
This  is  particularly  true  if  the 
evaporators  are  of  the  high  pres- 
sure, submerged  coil  type,  for  it  is 
in  the  range  of  high  temperatures 
that  the  salts  of  sea  water,  such  as 
sodium  and  magnesium,  are  more 
readily  precipitated,  and  deposit 
on  the  tubes.  Any  lowered  heat 
transfer  rate  in  an  evaporator  is 
very  apparent  in  the  resulting  de- 
crease in  the  output.  Dirty  coils 
not  ony  decrease  the  output,  but 
they  require  more  steam  and  make 
the  process  of  distilling  pure  water 
increasingly  difficult  as  the  thick- 
ness of  the  salt  incrustation  in- 
creases. Routine  blowing  down  in 
the  self-scaling  type  of  evaporator 
and  maintenance  of  steady  pres- 
sures are  therefore  essential.  Re- 
moval of  tube  nests  for  hand  scal- 
ing should  be  done  at  every  oppor- 
tunity when  the  evaporators  have 
been  in  constant  use. 

The  whole  subject  of  inefficient 
heat  transfer  is  a  vicious  cycle  re- 
solving itself  into  various  compon- 
ents and  subdivisions,  each  of 
which  has  a  bad  effect  on  the  over- 
all efficiency  of  the  ship's  engin- 
eering plant.  The  results  of  dirty 
heat  transfer  apparatus  are  cumu- 
lative and  the  effects  on  the  plant's 
efficiency  continually  grow  worse 
as  the  lack  of  proper  attention  al- 
lows them  to  progress. 


Any  Root  or  Any  Power  of 

By  W.  F.  Schaphorst 


er 


IN  the  November  issue  of  Pacific 
Marine  Review,  page  460,  an  ar- 
ticle of  mine  appeared  entitled 
"A  Convenient  Calculating  Graph 
— Any  Root  or  Any  Power  of  Any 
Number  Easily  Measured" — which 
showed  a  positive  method  of  extract- 
ing any  root  of  any  number  and  an 
equally  positive  method  for  raising 
any  number  to  any  power  regard- 
less of  whether  the  number  is  less 
than  one  or  more  than  one. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  by  a 
reader,  who  says,  "Your  ai'ticle  on 
any  root  or  any  power  of  any  num- 
ber is  indeed  interesting  but  the 
last  paragraph  puzzles  me.  I  do  not 
understand  how  you  can  determine 


accurately  by  the  method  indicated 
even  so  simple  a  result  as  the  cube 
root  of  a  number.  In  fact  it  seems  to 
me  that  this  cut  and  dry  method  will 
result  in  much  more  waste  of  time 
than  the  use  of  a  good  log  table  and 
will  be  less  accurate.  Probably  I 
have  missed  something.  If  so,  I  shall 
be  pleased  to  hear  from  you." 

My  critic  is  right.  The  chart  is 
not  absolutely  accurate  and  I  did 
not  call  it  so.  But  neither  is  a  slide 
rule  absolutely  accurate.  My  chart 
is  much  quicker  than  log  tables, 
however,  and  so  is  a  slide  rule  quick- 
er than  tables.  If  any  reader  of  Pa- 
cific Marine  Review  knows  how  to 
use  log  tables  he  will  find  my  chart 


to  be  of  considerable  value  for 
checking  up  the  results  obtained 
from  such  tables.  Sometimes  it  is 
well  for  the  sake  of  certainty  to 
work  a  problem  in  several  ways. 
Use  a  rough  method  as  well  as  an 
absolutely  accurate  method.  The 
rough  method  serves  as  a  check  on 
the  accurate  method  and  lets  you 
know  whether  or  not  you  have  put 
the  decimal  point  in  the  right  place. 
My  chart  is  infallible  as  regards 
the  decimal  point  whereas  in  work- 
ing with  log  tables,  by  longhand, 
or  even  when  using  a  slide  rule, 
we  are  not  always  sure  regarding 
the  position  of  the  decimal  point. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  numbers 
that  are  less  than  unity  in  value. 
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Workboats  and  Their  Power  Plants 


s  on 

All- Welded  H-Class  Retriever  Boats 


THE  War  Department  is  n 
considering  bids  for  a  64-foot, 
all-welded,  steel  "hoisting" 
boat  for  sea  and  harbor  service  in 
lifting  weights  to  and  from  water 
or  piers  and  for  salvaging  fallen  air- 
planes, making  up  joints  in  sub- 
marine cables,  and  other  salvage 
and  repair  work.  This  boat  is  to  be 
64  feet  over-all  length,  18  feet 
molded  beam,  8  feet  molded  depth, 
and  is  to  have  a  draft  of  6  feet  4 
inches  to  the  bottom  of  the  skeg  aft. 
The  design  of  this  vessel  is  of 
great  interest  because  she  is  espe- 
cially adapted  for  a  complete  elec- 
tric welding  job.  As  will  be  noted 
in  the  midship  section  and  inboard 
profile,  she  is  made  with  all  of  the 
frames  and  plates  on  a  practically 
straight  line  basis.  No  shear  or 
camber  is  allowed  on  the  decks  ex- 
cept on  the  elevated  forecastle 
which  has  a  turtle-back  deck  to  shed 
the  sea.  No  woodwork  will  be  al- 
lowed on  this  vessel  except  window 
sashes,  doors,  and  a  few  seats. 

The  central  keelson  is  composed 
of  a  12-inch  I-beam  31.5  pounds 
weight  per  linear  foot  and  with  a 
flange  width  of  5  inches.  The  shell 
plating  is  of  3/8  and  14  inch  steel. 
The  forged  stem  and  stern  frames 
are  welded  with  suitable  paid  joints 
to  each  end  of  the  I-beam  keelson. 
We  note  with  interest  that  the  rud- 
der is  specified  to  be  Oertz  or  equal 
type.  The  framing  is  on  the  longitu- 
dinal system.  All  framing,  all  plat- 
ing, both  shell  and  deck,  and  all 
steel  erections  on  the  deck  are  to  be 
electrically  welded  in  accordance 
with  rules  outlined  for  such  work  in 
"Owens  on  Electric  Welding." 

Propelling  Machinery 

This  vessel  is  to  be  propelled  by  a 
light   weight,    high    speed,    marine 


ow       diesel  engine  of  6  to  8  cylinders  and       storage     battery,     and    a     suitable 


with  not  less  than  225  shaft  horse- 
power at  a  piston  speed  not  exceed- 
ing 1250  feet  per  minute.  There  will 
also  be  installed  a  15-kilowatt  diesel 
generating   set,   a   56-cell,   110-volt, 


switchboard  to  take  care  of  the 
lighting  and  auxiliary  power  cir- 
cuit. Another  small  diesel  of  one 
cylinder  and  rated  from  7  to  10 
horsepower  is  to  be  mounted  on  a 


Inboard  profile,  deck  plan,  and  lines  for  all-welded  retriever  boat  of  H-Class  for 
the  War  Denartment. 
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steel  subbase  of  channel  irons  car- 
rying an  electric  generator  of  3  to 
4  kilowatts  capacity,  an  auxiliary 
bilge  and  fire  pump,  and  an  auxili- 
ary air  compressor,  these  four  pieces 
of  equipment  being  so  mounted  that 
either  the  diesel  or  the  generator 
used  as  a  motor  can  operate  either 
the  air  compressor  or  the  pump. 

The  hoisting  vessel  has  a  turn- 
table crane  mounted  on  her  deck 
amidships  and  served  by  three  elec- 
tric direct-current  motors,  one  mo- 
tor serving  the  boom  lift,  one  oper- 
ating on  the  direct  load  lift,  and 
the  other  rotating  the  turn-table. 
This  crane  is  to  handle  7  tons  on  a 
24-foot  boom. 
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G.  Allan  Hancock  Builds  a  Practical  Seagoing  Cruiser 


1 APTAIN  G.  Allan  Hancock, 
,  prominent  Los  Angeles  bank- 
er, has  recently  let  a  contract 
to  the  Craig  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany at  Long  Beach,  California, 
for  a  fast  ocean-going  cruiser  to  be 
named  Velero  III.  This  cruiser  was 
designed  for  Mr.  Hancock  by  G. 
Bruce  Newby,  naval  architect  of  San 
Pedro. 

Her  principal  dimensions  are: 

Length  over-all 193'  0" 

Length  on  water  line 190'  0" 

Beam 30'  0" 

Mean  draft  11'  9" 

She  will  have  a  raking  stem  and 
cruiser  stern  with  two  pole  masts 
and  two  funnels,  a  continuous  deck 
erection  for  a  considerable  portion 
of  her  length,  with  pilot  house  and 
bridge  on  top  of  this  erection,  giving 
her  a  neat,  business-like  appearance. 
The  entire  hull  and  superstruc- 
tures of  the  Velero  III  will  be  of 
steel,  no  wood  being  used  except  for 
top  rails  and  for  the  light  wood  deck 
fitted  on  her  boat  or  bridge  deck. 
The   interior   finish   is   to   be   of   a 


rather  austere  simplicity  closeiy 
following  naval  practice.  With  this 
all-steel  finish  the  Velero  III  will 
not  only  be  practically  fire-proof, 
but  she  will  also  be  rat  and  vermin 
proof.  This  idea  has  been  carried 
to  the  extent  of  providing  state- 
rooms with  double  steel  partitions 
filled  with  rock  wool  to  insulate 
against  sound  and  fire. 

The  hull  is  divided  by  several 
water-tight  bulkheads,  and  these  are 
fitted  up  to  the  weather  deck.  This 
subdivision  is  so  designed  that  any 
two  compartments  may  be  filled  and 
the  vessel  will  remain  stable.  Elec- 
trically operated  water-tight  doors 
will  be  fitted  where  necessary  for 
access  from  one  compartment  to  an- 
other, the  opening  and  closing  of 
these  doors  being  electrically  indi- 
cated in  the  pilot  house. 

The  Velero  III  will  be  driven  by 
twin  screws,  each  screw  being  di- 
rectly connected  to  a  Winton  6- 
cylinder,  17-inch  bore  by  26-inch 
stroke,  diesel  engine  of  the  latest 
type,   rated   850   shaft   horsepower, 


Artists's  drawing  showing  the  beautiful  lines  of  the  Velero  III. 
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or  a  total  of  1700  shaft  horsepower. 
It  is  figured  that  this  power  plant 
will  give  the  cruiser  a  trial  speed 
of  15^4  knots  and  that  she  will 
easily  maintain  a  cruising  speed  of 
14  knots  at  sea.  Tank  capacity  is 
provided  to  give  her  a  cruising 
radius  of  9500  miles  at  14  knots 
speed.  The  electrical  equipment  of 
the  Velero  III  is  provided  with 
power  by  two  75-kilowatt,  Winton- 
Westinghouse  diesel  generating  sets. 
In  addition  to  this,  a  20-kilowatt 
Westinghouse  generator  will  be 
mounted  above  the  Kingsbury  thrust 
bearing  aft  of  each  main  engine  and 
will  be  driven  with  a  Texrope  drive 
from  the  main  shaft. 

For  the  first  time  in  America,  on 
a  craft  of  this  type,  the  Oertz 
streamline  rudder  is  to  be  fitted.  It 
is  estimated  that  this  rudder  will 
greatly  reduce  fuel  consumption  at 
cruising  speed  in  comparison  with 
the"  ordinary  plate  type  of  rudder 
and  that  it  will  add  approximately 
Va  knot  to  the  maximum  speed  ob- 
tained with  her  power  plant. 

Complete  S  p  e  r  r  y  gyro-compass 
equipment  will  be  installed  and  a 
Sperry  gyro-pilot.  With  the  combin- 
ation of  this  automatic  steering  de- 
vice and  the  Oertz  rudder,  it  is 
figured  that  the  cruiser  can  be  kept 
on  a  straight  course  in  fair  weather 
with  a  fraction  of  one  degree  move- 
ment of  the  helm. 

Another  unusual  feature  in  the  de- 
sign of  the  Velero  III  is  the  use  of 
the  bulbous  bow  which,  in  this 
model,  not  only  assists  construction 
but  is  favorable  to  speed. 
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Remarkable  Progress  Made  by  German  Steering  Device  in 
Merchant  Marine  Installations 


IN  line  with  the  modern 
research  in  streamline 
effects  on  aerodynamics 
and  hydrodynamics,  a  Ger- 
man investigator,  Dr.  Max 
Oertz,  about  1924  devel- 
oped a  streamline  treat- 
ment of  rudder  and  rudder 
post  that,  on  the  basis  of 
tank  experiments,  gave 
promise  of  great  improve- 
ment in  propulsive  effici- 
ency for  all  normal  ship 
forms. 

The  average  results  of 
numerous  model  tank  tests 
show  that  if  the  power  re- 
quired to  drive  a  ship 
without  a  rudder  be  100 
per  cent,  then  the  power 
required  to  drive  that  ves- 
sel with  a  normal  plate  rud- 
der would  be  103  per  cent., 
whereas  with  an  Oertz 
streamline  rudder  fitted 
this  power  would  be  re- 
duced to  88  per  cent.  In 
other  words,  as  compared 
with    the    ordinary    plate 
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Oertz  rudder  installation  on  steamship  West  Ira. 


rudder,  the  Oertz  rudder  would  save 
15  per  cent,  in  power  requirements 
or  with  the  same  power  get  a  corres- 
ponding increase  in  speed. 

That  results  comparable  with 
those  from  the  model  experiments 
are  obtained  in  actual  seagoing  ex- 
perience is  demonstrated  by  the  re- 
markable growth  in  the  number  and 
importance  of  the  installations  of 
this  excellent  device  both  in  new 
vessels  and  in  replacing  old  rud- 
ders. 


The  first  order  was  received  in 
March  1926;  to-day  there  are  about 
400  installations  applied  to  vessels 
with  an  aggregate  gross  tonnage  of 
nearly  2,000,000,  including  types 
ranging  from  a  40-ton  cruiser  to  the 
46,000-ton  transatlantic  liner  Bre- 
men. 

Not  only  does  the  Oertz  rudder 
improve  propulsion  efficiency,  it  also 
improves  steering.  The  testimony  of 
pilots  and  captains  universally  ac- 
claims   the    ease    of    steering   with 
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Comparison  of  Oertz,  contra,  and  plate  rudders  in  service  on  sister  ships. 


this  rudder.  It  requires  less  helm 
to  effect  a  given  maneuver  or  to 
prevent  yawing  and  takes  far  less 
effort  than  the  ordinary  rudder. 

On  account  of  its  effect  in  eli- 
minating eddies  and  smoothing  out 
the  stream  flow  in  the  wake,  an 
Oertz  rudder  is  far  less  subject  to 
corrosion  than  is  the  ordinary  plate 
form  and  for  the  same  reasons  it 
tends  to  decrease  corrosion  on  the 
stern  post  and  on  the  propellers. 

The  use  of  the  Oertz  rudder  on 
American  vessels  is  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Oertz  Streamline  Rudder 
Corporation,  New  York.  This  cor- 
poration has  recently  appointed 
Pillsbury  and  Curtis,  naval  archi- 
tects and  marine  engineers  of  San 
Francisco,  as  its  Pacific  Coast 
agents.  They,  in  turn,  have  ap- 
pointed W.  C.  Nickum,  naval  archi- 
tect of  Seattle,  as  their  representa- 
tive in  Oregon  and  Washington.  A 
number  of  Pacific  Coast  vessels 
have  been  fitted  with  the  Oertz  rud- 
der and  have  shown  decided  im- 
provement in  speed  or  in  fuel  eco- 
nomy. The  reports  from  captains  of 
these  ships  would  indicate  the  fol- 
lowing results: 

An  increase  of  speed  of  one-half 
knot  or  more  with  the  same  fu^l 
consumption. 

Thirty  per  cent,  less  power  re- 
quired in  steering.  (Classification 
societies  allow  reduction  in  section 
of  rudder  stock  on  Oertz  installa- 
tions). 

Turning  radius  reduced  to  from 
IV2  to  2  lengths. 

Ship  steers  at  any  speed. 

Ship  answers  helm  at  much 
smaller  angle. 

Ship  answers  helm  immediately 
going  astern. 

DIEHL  APPOINTS  C.  V.  LANE 
C.  V.  Lane  has  been  appointed 
marine  sales  representative  for  San 
Francisco  and  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  District  by  the  Diehl  Manufac- 
turing Company  of  Elizabethport, 
New  Jersey. 

The  Diehl  line  comprises  motors, 
generators,  exhaust  fans,  motor 
generator  sets,  desk  and  ceiling 
fans,  and  other  electrical  equip- 
ment. The  C.  V.  Lane  sales  head- 
quarters are  at  1006  Balfour  build- 
ing, San  Francisco. 
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Union  Oil  Company  Plans  Two 
Tankers. 

Placing  of  contract  for  the  con- 
struction of  two  high  class  oil 
tankers  is  scheduled  shortly  for  the 
Union  Oil  Company  of  California, 
with  headquarters  at  Los  Angeles. 
Pacific  Coast  shipbuilders  and  in- 
dustrial interests  are  making 
strong  efforts  to  keep  this  large 
contract  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Plans 
and  specifications  have  been  sent 
out  to  both  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Coast  yards. 

The  tankers  will  be  480  feet  over- 
all, 68  feet  beam,  27  feet  draft,  with 
a  displacement  of  19,000  tons  and 
a  carrying  capacity  of  105,000  bar- 
rels of  oil  and  distillate.  The  ve.s- 
sels  will  be  constructed  on  the  Ish- 
erwood  system  of  longitudinal 
framing,  with  the  hull  divided  into 
16  water-tight  tanks,  eight  on  each 
side  of  the  center-line  bulkhead. 

The  power  plant  of  each  vessel 
will  consist  of  high  pressure  geared 
turbines  developing  4200  horsepow- 
er and  giving  a  speed  of  approxi- 
mately 11.5  knots. 

These  tankers  will  embody  all  the 
most  modern  and  reliable  features 
for  the  safety  of  the  vessel  and  the 
comfort  of  its  crew;  the  accommo- 
dations for  the  latter  will  be  of  an 
(xcellence  not  heretofore  found  in 
the  merchant  marine. 


Bids  Asked  On  Three  Transpacific 
Liners 

Plans  and  specifications  have 
been  prepared  by  the  Sun  Ship- 
building &  Drydock  Company,  Ches- 
ter, Pennsylvania,  for  the  States 
Steamship  Company  of  Portland, 
Oregon,  of  which  Kenneth  D.  Daw- 
son is  president,  for  three  passen- 
ger and  freight  vessels  of  16  knots 
speed  and  500  feet  length.  Only 
three  yards  have  been  asked  to  sub- 
mit bids  for  the  construction  of 
these  vessels — the  New  York  Ship- 
building Company,  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Company, 
and  the  Sun  Shipbuilding  &  Dry- 
dock  Company — in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  these  vessels  are  for  operation 


out  of  Pacific  Coast  ports  and  the 
construction  is  contingent  upon  the 
award  of  a  mail  contract  out  of  a 
Pacific  Coast  port  to  the  Orient. 

Kenneth  D.  Dawson  heads  an  or- 
ganization operating  a  large  fleet 
of  vessels  in  the  intercoastal  serv- 
ice and  in  the  transpacific  service, 
the  former  line  being  the  Quaker 
Line,  the  latter  a  former  Shipping 
Board  line.  He  now  proposes  to  op- 
erate a  consolidated  freight  and 
passenger  service  from  Atlantic 
Coast  ports,  through  the  Canal  to 
the  principal  ports  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  thence  to  the  Orient. 

Mr.  Dawson  is  associated  in  this 
new  enterprise  by  Ralph  E.  Wil- 
liams and  other  financiers  of  Port- 
land, and  it  is  reported  that  he  is 
strongly  backed  by  eastern  bankers^ 


New  Pilot  Boat  for  San 
Francisco 

San  Francisco  Bay  boatbuilders 
have  been  asked  to  submit  bids  for 
the  construction  of  an  up-to-date 
pilot  boat  for  the  San  Francisco 
Bar  Pilots  Association,  Pier  7,  San 
Francisco. 

The  craft  will  be  of  wooden  con- 
struction, 124  feet  long,  25  feet 
beam,  and  12  feet  depth,  and  will 
be  powered  with  a  350-horsepower 
diesel  engine.  She  will  also  be 
equipped  with  sufficient  canvas  to 
keep  her  under  way  while  waiting 
incoming  ships. 

The  little  craft  is  to  have  accom- 
modations for  twenty  pilots  and  a 
crew  of  ten,  with  sufficient  capacity 
for  fuel,  water,  and  stores  for  six 
weeks  outside  the  heads.  Three 
small  boats  will  be  part  of  the 
equipment  one  of  which  will  have 
motive  power. 


Power  Boat  For  Dupont 

Carl  J.  Nordstrom,  naval  archi- 
tect of  Seattle,  has  prepared  plans 
and  specifications  for  a  wooden, 
diesel-powered  powder  carrier  for 
the  Puget  Sound  service  of  the  Du- 
pont Powder  Co.  The  boat  will  be  65 
feet  long,  powered  with  a  140-horse- 
power  diesel  engine. 


Bids  Asked  on  Alaska  River  Stern- 
Wheeler 

Bids  were  called  by  the  Alaska 
Railroad  Company  of  Anchorage, 
Alaska,  to  be  submitted  to  the  office 
of  the  Attorney  General  in  Seattle 
on  May  1  for  the  construction  of  a 
stern-wheel,  river  boat  for  the  car- 
riage of  passengers  and  freight  on 
the  Yukon  River,  Alaska.  The  ves- 
sel is  to  be  of  wooden  construction, 
and  bids  were  asked  on  either  diesel 
or  steam  type  of  power  plant. 

The  boat  will  be  operated  be- 
tween Nenana  and  Marshall,  a  dis- 
tance of  700  miles,  and  will  have 
sufficient  power  to  push  a  loaded 
barge  ahead.  She  will  be  200  by 
44  by  6  feet  depth,  and  her  850 
horsepower  engines  will  be  figured 
to  give  her  a  speed  of  12  knots. 
Sleeping  accommodations  are  to  be 
provided  for  80  passengers,  with 
such  modern  conveniences  as  hot 
and  cold  running  water,  cold  stor- 
age space  for  stores.  In  addition, 
the  vessel  will  have  sufficient  ac- 
commodation for  a  large  number  of 
day  passengers  and  considerable 
freight. 

The  vessel  is  to  be  built  in  a  Paci- 
fic Coast  shipyard  and  shipped 
knocked-down  to  Nenana  on  the 
Yukon  River  for  reassembly.  Col. 
O.  F.  Ohlson  is  general  manager  of 
the  Alaska  Railroad. 


New  Diesel  Oil  Tank  Barge  for 
Coastwise  Service 

Lambie  &  Mabry,  naval  archi- 
tects and  marine  engineers,  with  of- 
fices in  the  Security-First  National 
Bank  BIdg.,  Wilmington,  Califor- 
nia, have  received  an  order  from 
the  Rio  Grande  Oil  Company,  of 
Los  Angeles,  for  plans  and  specifi- 
cations for  a  small  tanker  for  coast- 
wise service  and  harbor  bunkering. 

The  vessel  will  be  180  feet  long, 
36  feet  beam,  and  16  feet  9  inches 
depth,  with  a  deadweight  capacity 
of  10,000  barrels.  She  will  be 
powered  with  two  300-horsepower 
diesel  engines,  direct-connected  to 
twin  propellers,  and  giving  a  speed 
of  9  knots.    The  two  pumping  units 
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United  States  Coast  Guard  cutter  Saranac  leaving  the  ways  at  the  plant  of  the 

General  Engineering  and  Drydock  Company  in   Oakland.    This  is  the  third 

of  these  vessels  to  be  launched  at  this  yard,  and  the  fourth   will  be  ready  in 

the  near  future. 


Saranac  launching  party.  From  left  to  right:  George  A.  Amies,  president  and 

manager.  General  Engineering  and  Drydock  Company;   Mrs.  John   Boedeker, 

sponsor;  Mrs.  George  A.  Armes,  Captain  John  Boedeker. 


U.S.S.  Chicago,  the  new  light  cruiser  which  was  launched 
at  Marc  Island  Navy  Yard  last  month,  just  before  sliding 
down  the  ways.  This  is  one  of  the  eight  vessels  of  this  type 
which  are  being  built  in  accordance  with  the  1924  treaty. 
The  new  cruiser  was  christened  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Britten 
of  San  Francisco,  and  the  launching  was  attended  by  a 
delegation    from    the    city    of    Chicago. 

iWui,    World  Photos.) 


will  be  of  a  new  design  rotary  type, 
each  of  3000  barrels  an  hour  capa- 
city. All  auxiliary  machinery  will 
be  electrically  driven,  power  being 
furnished  by  a  20-kilowatt  diesel 
generator. 

The  hull  will  be  built  on  the  Ish- 
erwood  system  and  the  vessel  will 
be  classed  by  the  American  Bureau 
of  Shipping  for  coastwise  service. 

Lambie  &  Mabry  will  supervise 
the  construction — and  plans  will  be 
ready  for  the  bidders  about  May  20. 
Captain  M.  M.  Walk  is  marine  su- 
perintendent for  the  oil  company. 

The  Rio  Grande  Oil  Company  for- 
merly sold  its  crude  oil  to  other 
companies  for  distillation  and 
transportation;  but  on  April  1  a 
large  distribution  plant  and  ship- 
ping terminal  was  completed  at 
Long  Beach  which  will  hereafter 
handle  the  output  of  the  company, 
part  of  the  daily  output  being 
pumped  to  a  new  refinery  at  Vin- 
vale  and  to  the  Olympic  refinery. 
The  company  plans  to  charter  bot- 
toms for  a  self-contained  overseas 
distribution  system.  The  Long 
Beach  marine  terminal  includes  a 
modern  loading  dock,  twelve  steel 
storage  and  supply  tanks  with  capa- 
city of  500,000  barrels  of  oil,  and 
an  all-electric  power  system. 


office    of    the     Governor     General, 
Manila,  P.  L 


Shipyards  Asked  to  Bid  On  Vessels 
For  Philippines 

We  are  informed  that  the  Trade 
Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
Department  of  Commerce,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  has  received  from  the 
Provincial  Government  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  at  Manila  plans 
and  specifications  for  three  steam- 
ships for  island  service.  Several 
Pacific  Coast  shipyards  are  plan- 
ning to  submit  bids  on  these  vessels. 
Two  of  these  vessels  will  be  172  feet 
between  perpendiculars,  30  feet 
breadth,  15  feet  depth,  single  screw, 
powered  with  triple  expansion  steam 
engines,  water  tube  boilers,  develop- 
ing a  speed  of  12  knots.  These  will 
be  used  as  revenue  cutters  under 
the  Department  of  Finance,  Bureau 
of  Customs,  Philippines. 

The  other  ship  is  to  be  twin-screw, 
190  feet  between  perpendiculars,  32 
feet  breadth,  11  feet  9  inches  loaded 
draft;  powered  with  triple  expan- 
sion engines  and  water-tube  boilers; 
and  having  refrigerated  cargo  com- 
partments. This  vessel  is  to  act  as 
a  lighthouse  tender  under  the  bu- 
reau of  Commercial  Communica- 
tions of  the  Bureau  of  Commerce 
and  Industry,  Philippines. 

Bids  will  be  opened  June  2  at  the 


Bids  Submitted  On  New  Matson 
Liner 

While  details  were  not  available 
when  this  sheet  went  to  press,  it  is 
reliably  reported  that  the  Union 
Plant  of  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding 
Corp.,  Ltd.,  at  San  Francisco  has 
plans  and  specifications  and  re- 
ceived bids  from  equipment  manu- 
facturers for  the  construction  of 
two  16-knot  combination  freight 
vessels  for  the  Matson  Navigation 
Company.  It  is  further  reported 
that  construction  of  another  pas- 
senger liner  similar  to  those  now 
building  at  the  Bethlehem  Fore 
River  plant  for  the  Matson  San 
Francisco-Sydney  run,  will  be  con- 
tingent upon  the  award  of  a  mail 
contract  on  the  special  San  Fran- 
cisco direct  to  Manila  route  on  which 
the  Postmaster  General  will  open 
bids  April  30. 


Pacific  Coast  To  Benefit  From  New 
Mail  Contracts 

Postmaster  General  Brown  on  April 
18  signed  five  mail  contracts  giving 
a  further  impetus  to  the  program 
laid  down  by  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1928  for  the  construction  in 
American  shipyards  of  an  adequate 
merchant  fleet.  These  contracts 
carry  with  them  the  requirement  of 
considerable  new  construction  in 
American  yards  and  are  of  interest 
to  the  yards  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
which  are  capable  and  anxious  to 
build  new  tonnage  under  the  con- 
ditions of  the  Jones-White  bill.  The 
five  contracts  call  for  a  total  of  22 
new  ships  of  247,000  gross  tons 
costing  approximately  $141,500,000, 
which  should  provide  employment 
for  the  shipbuilding  industry  for  a 
number  of  years  to  come.  The  con- 
tracts cover  the  following  routes 
and  fleets: 

United  Fruit  Company  received 
three  contracts;  namely,  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Puerto  Armuelles,  with 
yearly  mail  subvention  of  $393,770; 
New  Orleans  to  Puerto  Colombia, 
with  yearly  compensation  of  $253,- 
760;  New  York  to  Port  Limon,  with 
yearly  compen.sation  of  $247,624. 
The  subsidies  increase  as  new  ton- 
nage is  placed  in  operation. 

Route  39 — San  Francisco  to  Puer- 
to Armuelles — requires  the  con- 
struction of  three  16-knot  vessels 
within  three  years; 

Route  40— New  York  to  Port 
Limon — requires  three  16-knot  ves- 
sels within  five  years;  and 

Route  41 — New  Orleans  to  Puerto 
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Colombia — requires  the  construc- 
tion of  two  16-knot  vessels  within 
five  years. 

This  makes  a  total  of  eight  16- 
knot  vessels  which  the  United  Fruit 
Company  will  be  required  to  build 
within  a  period  of  five  years. 
These  vessels  will  be  fully  refriger- 
ated for  the  carriage  of  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables. 

The  fourth  contract  went  to  the 
Grace  Lines,  Inc.,  for  the  Tacoma- 
Valparaiso  route,  carrying  a  sub- 
vention of  $284,920  for  the  first 
year,  beginning  July.  This  contract 
requires  the  construction  of  one  18- 
knot  8000-ton  vessel  within  three 
years  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $3,- 
500,000. 

The  Panama  Mail  Steamship 
Company,  a  subsidiary  of  the  W. 
R.  Grace  &  Co.,  has  already  received 
a  mail  contract  for  the  route  San 
Francisco-Puerto  Colombia  and 
shipyards  are  now  in  possession  of 
plans  and  specifications  for  pas- 
senger and  freight  vessels  for  this 
service. 

The  fifth  contract  was  made 
with  the  Roosevelt  Steamship  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  11  Broadway,  New  York, 
for  the  carriage  of  mails  between 
Baltimore,  Newport  News  and  Ham- 
burg, with  a  yearly  compensation  of 
$1,243,320.  This  agreement  will  re- 
quire the  complete  reconstruction 
of  five  16-knot  7000-ton  vessels, 
which  the  line  contemplates  pur- 
chasing from  the  Shipping  Board  at 
a  cost  of  about  $1,000,000  each,  and, 
further,  for  the  construction  of  two 
additional  18-knot,  12,000  ton  ves- 
sels after  five  years  at  the  option  of 
the  Postmaster  General. 


Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  &  Dry- 
dock  Corp.,  San  Pedro,  has  an  or- 
der for  an  8200-barrel  steel  bunker- 
ing barge  for  the  Western  National 
Gas  Company,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Western  Oil  and  Refining  Co.,  to 
cost  about  $90,000. 


F.  J.  Fulton,  boat  builder  of  An- 
tioch,  California,  has  an  order  for  a 
110-ft.  sardine  boat  for  F.  E.  Booth 
Co.,  for  service  between  Pittsburgh 
and  San  Francisco.  Two  180-horse- 
power  Atlas-Imperial  diesel  engines 
will  propel  the  vessel. 


Craig      Shipbuilding      Company, 

Long  Beach  California,  has  started 
work  on  the  lengthening  of  the 
yacht  Elia  owned  by  Don  Lee  of  Los 
Angeles.  The  yacht  is  now  133  feet 
long  and  will  be  lengthened  to  141 
feet,  the  work  being  done  from  her 
engine  room  bulkhead  forward  and 
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requires  cutting  the  craft  in  two 
amidships.  The  estimated  cost  is 
$50,000;  and  Nicholas  S.  Potter  is 
supervising  the  work. 

Panama  Pacific  Line  Seeks  To 
Establish  Pacific  Coast- 
Europe  Route 

Complete  plans  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  express  passenger  and 
freight  service  from  the  Pacific 
Coast  to  ports  of  the  United  King- 
dom and  North  Europe  have  been 
laid  before  the  Postoffice  Depart- 
ment by  the  International  Mercan- 
tile Marine  Company,  P.A.S.  Frank- 
line,  president.  The  establishment 
of  such  a  service  is  contingent  on 
the  award  of  a  mail  subvention  and 
the  assistance  of  the  Shipping 
Board  construction  loan  fund  for 
the  construction  of  new  tonnage. 

The  present  plans  call  for  the 
construction  of  three  18-knot  turbo- 
electric  liners  similar  to  the  three 
intercoastal  liners  now  operated  by 
the  Panama-Pacific  Line,  but  built 
to  carry  less  passengers  and  consid- 
erably more  freight.  The  vessels 
would  make  the  run  from  California 
ports  to  Europe  in  20  days  and 
would  have  refrigerated  cargo  space 
of  100,000  cubic  feet.  Accommoda- 
tions would  be  provided  for  about 
200  passengers. 

The  service  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
would  include  the  ports  of  Seattle, 
Tacoma,  Portland,  San  Francisco, 
and  Los  Angeles  Harbor,  via  Pan- 
ama to  London,  Le  Havre  or  Dun- 
kirk, and  Antwerp. 

The  Dollar  Steamship  Co.,  of  San 
Francisco  and  the  Dawson  interests 
of  Portland  are  also  reported  to  be 
figuring  on  such  a  service. 

New  Ferryboat  For  San  Diego 

Lambie  &  Mabry,  naval  architects 
and  marine  engineers  of  Wilming- 
ton, California,  have  been  retained 
by  the  Automobile  Ferry  Company 
of  Coronado,  California,  to  prepare 
designs  for  a  diesel-electric  vehicu- 
lar ferryboat  for  operation  on  San 
Diego  Bay  between  San  Diego  and 
Coronado,  and  bids  will  be  asked 
shortly  from  Pacific  Coast  yards  for 
the  construction.  The  vessel  will 
be  200  feet  long,  56  feet  width,  8  feet 
6  inches  draft  with  propellers  at 
both  ends  and  of  all-steel  construc- 
tion. The  propulsion  power  is  to  be 
supplied  by  four  diesel-electric  gen- 
erating sets  developing  about  1500 
horsepower  and  giving  a  speed  of  13 
knots.  All  auxiliaries  are  to  be  elec- 
trically operated,  and  it  is  reported 
that  Oertz  streamline  rudders  have 
been  specified.  The  ferryboat  will 
have  a  capacity  for  80  automobiles 


and  several  hundred  passengers  and 
it  is  estimated  will  co.st  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $325,000. 

Craig    Shipbuilding    Company, 

Long  Beach,  California,  has  re- 
ceived a  contract  from  G.  Allan 
Hancock,  California  Bank  Bldg., 
Los  Angeles,  for  an  all-steel  diesel 
powered  cruiser  to  be  195  ft.  over- 
all, 30  ft.  beam,  11  ft.  9  in.  mean 
draft,  to  be  powered  with  two  6-cyl. 
Winton  diesel  engines  developing 
1700  horsepower  and  giving  a  sea 
speed  of  15%  knots;  G.  Bruce 
Newby,  San  Pedro,  524  W.  Sixth 
Street,  naval  architect. 

A  further  description  will  be 
found  on  page  208  of  this  issue. 

Pacific  Salvage  Company,  Van- 
couver, B.  C,  has  an  order  from  the 
Union  Oil  Co.,  for  a  service  tow- 
barge  of  wooden  construction  to  be 
85  ft.  over-all,  30  feet  width,  8  ft. 
6  in.  depth. 


The  United  States  Army  trans- 
port Cambrai  is  at  the  Mare  Island 
Navy  Yard,  Vallejo,  California,  for 
extensive  repairs,  for  which  bids 
were  asked  from  San  Francisco  Bay 
shipyards  by  the  Quartermaster  De- 
partment. Bids  were  as  follows: 
Moore  Dry  Dock  Company,  $40,573, 
with  drydocking. 

Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  $43,- 
942,  with  drydocking. 
General     Engineering    &    Drydock 
Co.,  $39,640,  without  docking. 
United    Engineering    Co.,    $39,372, 
without  docking. 

Mare    Island    Navy    Yard,    $37,531, 
without  docking  (estimate). 

Since  award  of  this  contract  to 
the  Navy  Yard,  an  additional  $9000 
has  been  authorized  by  the  War  De- 
partment for  dry-docking  the  Cam- 
brai, bringing  the  total  estimated 
cost  of  the  work  considerably  above 
the  highest  bid  submitted  by  a  pri- 
vate shipyard. 


Johnson  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Seattle, 
Wash.,  has  the  following  orders  for 
new  construction:  One  54  by  20  ft. 
tally  scow  for  Northwestern  Fish- 
eries Co.;  four  30-ft.  power  skiffs 
for  P.  E.  Harris  &  Co.;  one  70-ft. 
pile  driver  gins,  to  be  delivered 
knocked  down  to  Alaska  Pacific 
Salmon  Corp.;  one  70  by  24  ft.  pile 
driver  scow  and  pile  driver  gins  to 
Northwestern  Fisheries  Co. 


Harbor  Boat   Building  Company, 

Terminal  Island,  San  Pedro,  has  an 
order  for  a  116-foot  tuna  fishing 
boat  which  will  cost  about  $100,000. 
The  boat  will  have  a  cruising  radius 
of  7000  to  8000  miles. 

This  yard  is  also  in  receipt  of  or- 
ders for  several  pleasure  yachts,  one 
of  which  will  cost  $40,000  and  the 
other  $25,000. 


The  motorship  Northland,  recently  completed  by  the  Lake  Washington  Shipyards,  Seattle, 
Washington,  for  the  Northland  Transportation  Company  of  Seattle  for  Puget  Sound-Alaska 
trading.  She  is  186  feet  long,  35  feet  beam,  and  is  powered  by  two  550-horsepower  Wash- 
ington diesel  engines. 
213 
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Contract  to  be  Placed  Soon  for 
Excursion  Steamer 

The  Wilmington  Transportation, 
with  headquarters  in  the  Pacific 
Electric  Building,  Los  Angeles,  and 
of  which  Wm.  Wrigley,  Jr.  is  presi- 
dent, will  shortly  place  an  order 
for  the  construction  of  a  day  pas- 
senger excursion  steamer  for  oper- 
ation between  Wilmington,  Los  An- 
geles harbor,  and  the  Catalina  Isl- 
and, 25  miles  off  the  coast. 

The  vessel  will  be  similar  to  the 
steamer  Catalina,  which  was  built 
for  the  company  in  1925  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Shipbuilidng  &  Drydock 
Company.  The  new  vessel  will  have 
a  length  of  350  feet,  will  be  pow- 
ered with  reciprocating  steam  en- 
gines, and  will  have  capacity  for 
3000  pas.^engers. 


She  is  having  an  ice  ram  fitted  to 
her  bow. 


Colombian    Steamship    Company 

Applies  For  Loan  On  New 

Vessels 

The  Colombian  Steamship  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  17  Battery  Place,  New 
York,  has  applied  to  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board  for  a  loan  to 
cover  three-fourths  of  the  cost  of 
construction  of  three  combination 
passenger  and  freight  vessels  for 
service  between  New  York  and 
Colombian  ports.  This  company 
recently  received  a  mail  subvention 
contract  from  the  Postoffice  De- 
partment of  approximately  $275,000 
yearly  which  also  carried  the  re- 
quirement of  the  two  new  vessels 
for  this  line. 

It  is  reported  that  the  company 
plans  the  construction  of  three  ves- 
sels and  Theodore  E.  Ferris,  30 
Church  Street,  New  York,  has  pre- 
pared the  plans  and  specifications. 
They  will  be  385  feet  between  per- 
pendiculars, 54  feet  6  inches  beam, 
31  feet  6  inches  depth,  24  feet  draft. 
Each  vessel  will  have  accommoda- 
tions for  200  passengers  in  first 
and  tourist  class  and  a  deadweight 
cargo  capacity  of  4000  tons,  a  con- 
siderable part  of  which  will  be 
refrigerated.  The  power  plant  will 
consist  of  turbines,  connected 
through  gears  to  a  single  screw, 
steam  being  supplied  at  300  pounds 
pressure  and  200  degrees  superheat 
by  water-tube  boilers. 


Bethlehem     Shipbuilding     Corp., 

San  Francisco,  has  been  awarded 
a  contract  by  Arctic  Transportation 
Company,  of  Seattle,  for  refitting 
the  wooden  steamer  Annette  Rolph. 


Lake  Union  Drydock  &  Machine 
Works,  Seattle,  Wash.,  has  an  or- 
der from  A.  W.  Leonard,  president 
of  the  Puget  Sound  Power  &  Light 
Co.,  Seattle,  for  the  hull  of  a  diesel 
powered  cruiser,  the  superstructure 
for  which  is  to  be  built  by  Todd  Dry 
Docks,  Inc.  The  cruiser  will  be 
96-ft.  long  and  powered  with  twin 
Washington  diesel  engines  develop- 
ing a  speed  of  12  knots. 

This  cruiser  is  practically  a  dup- 
licate of  one  building  by  this  yard 
for  Colonel  C.  B.  Blethen,  vice-com- 
modore of  the  Seattle  Yacht  Club. 


Dravo  Contracting  Co.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  has  an  order  from  the 
Ohio  River  Co.,  Omar,  W.  Va.,  for 
ten  hopper  type  steel  sand  and 
gravel  barges. 


Midland  Barge  Co.,  Midland,  Pa., 
has  an  order  for  a  floating  caisson 
for  the  Foundation  Co.;  also  an  or- 
der for  one  hull  for  A.  Jackson  & 
Sons,  75  by  27  by  4  ft.  6  in. 


Newport  News  Shipbuilding  & 
Drydock  Co.,  Newport  News,  Vir- 
ginia, has  an  order  from  the  Penin- 
sular &  Occidental  Steamship  Co. 
for  a  passenger  steamer.  386  ft.  6  in. 
L.  O.A.;  56  ft.  6  in.  beam;  20  ft. 
6  in.  depth;  with  twin  screw  and 
single  reduction  geared  turbines  de- 
veloping 9500  shaft  horsepower  and 
giving  the  vessel  a  speed  of  igU' 
knots. 

The  vessel  will  be  similar  to  the 
steamship  Evangeline  and  will  have 
accommodations  for  742  passengers, 
612  in  first  class  and  130  in  second 
class.  Delivery  date  is  set  for 
June  1931. 

Theodore  E.  Ferris,  30  Church 
Street,  New  York,  is  the  naval  ar- 
chitect, and  Carroll  S.  Smith,  33 
Rector  Street,  New  York,  is  the  con- 
sulting engineer. 


Nashville  Bridge  Co.,  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  has  an  order  from  Jno.  Arch- 
bold  Coal  Co.  for  a  barge  100  by  24 
by  5  ft.;  also  towboat  to  be  80  by  20 
by  6  ft.  6  in.,  powered  by  two  140- 
H.  P.  diesel  engines.  This  yard  also 
has  an  order  for  a  towboat  for  A. 
Jackson  &  Sons,  56  by  14  by  5  ft. 
6  in.  powered  with  120-H.  P.  diesel 
engine;  also  one  80  by  32  by  5  ft. 
barge  for  stock. 


May 

New  Pilot  Boat  For  Halifax 

The  Pilotage  Commission  of  Hali- 
fax, Nova  Scotia,  is  planning  the 
construction  of  a  10-knot  steel 
steamboat  for  pilot  service,  to  have 
sufficient  strength  and  accommo- 
dations to  go  to  sea  in  all  weathers. 
The  proposed  boat  will  cost  between 
$100,000  and  $150,000. 


William  G.  Abbott  Shipbuilding 
Company,  Milford,  Delaware,  and 
M.  M.  Davis  &  Son,  Solomons,  Mary- 
land, have  each  received  an  order 
for  identical  diesel-electric  harbor 
towboats  for  the  Mystic  Steamship 
Company  with  offices  at  250  Stuart 
Street,  Boston.  John  G.  Alden,  Bos- 
ton, is  the  architect. 

The  tugs  are  to  be  named  Vunus 
and  Luna.  They  will  be  of  wooden 
construction,  96  feet  over-all,  24 
feet  molded  breadth,  11  feet  mean 
draft.  The  power  plant  will  consist 
of  two  Winton  diesel  engines  con- 
nected to  General  Electric  generator 
units  developing  a  total  of  650 
brake  horsepower. 

The  boats  will  be  equipped  with 
incandescent  searchlights,  electric 
refrigerators,  electric  steering 
gear,  electric  lighting,  and  all  auxi- 
liaries will  be  driven  by  electric  , 
motors.  For  emergency  purposes 
and  lighting,  the  boats  will  be 
equipped  with  Exide  storage  bat- 
teries; and  all  electrical  apparatus 
will  be  supplied  by  the  General 
Electric  Company. 

Goodrich  cutless  rubber  bearings 
are  specified  as  part  of  the  equip- 
ment. 


Favorable   Decision   On   Mail   Con- 
tract For  Eastern  Steamship 
Lines 

Theodore  E.  Ferris,  30  Church 
Street,  New  York,  is  the  naval  ar- 
chitect who  has  prepared  plans  and 
specifications  for  the  construction 
of  three  passenger  vessels  for  the 
Eastern  Steamship  Lines,  Inc.'s 
coastwise  service  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast  between  United  States  and 
Canadian  ports.  The  Senate  on 
April  18  passed  a  measure  permit- 
ting the  award  of  mail  contracts 
to  American  lines  running  to  Can- 
adian ports,  on  which  depended  the 
construction  program. 

The  vessel  will  be  similar  to  the 
Evangeline  and  Yarmouth  now  oper- 
ated by  the  company  between  Bos- 
ton and  New  York  and  Yarmouth 
and  St.  John. 


Mav 


The  following  Report  Covers  the  Shipbuilding  Work  in  Progress  at  the 
Leading  Shipyards  of  the  United  States  as  of  April  1,  193C 


ALBINA  MARINE  IRON  WORKS 
Portland,   Oregon. 

Purchasing  Agent:  J.  W.  West 
Hull  No.  113,  diesel-elcctric  lightship  for 
U.S.  Dept  of  Cummerci:,  133  J"  length 
over-all:  30'  beam  Wiiitnn  d'c-el  em^'t  ; 
General  Electric  motors;  kcc!  Sept.  1/28; 
launched  7/2/29:  delivered  2/19/30. 

Hull  114,  lightship,  sister  to  above;  keel 
Sept.   1/28. 

Steel    barge    for   Western    Transportation 
Co.;  launched  and  delivered  2/20/30. 
BALLARD  MARINE  RAILWAY 
COMPANY 
Seattle,  Washington. 
Penquin,  hull  J-97,  patrol  boat  for  U.  S. 
Bureau    of    Fisheries,    Seattle;     130    L.B.P.; 
27   beam;   Union   diesel   eng.;   launched    1/- 
10/30 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING 
CORP,  LTD., 
Union  Plant,  San  Francisco. 
Purchasing  Agent:  C.  A.  Levinson. 
Hull    534';.   tow  barge   for   Young   Bros., 
Ltd..  Honolulu.  171  by  44  ft.;  keel  2/5/30; 
launched    3/19/30;    delivered    4/1/30. 

Hull  5346,  same  as  above;  launched  3/- 
25/30:  delivered  4/1^30. 

CRAIG  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 
Long  Beach,  Calif, 
Purchasing  Agent:  F.  W.  Philpot. 
Infanta,      hull      151.      yacht      for      Jolin 
Barrymore,    Los    Angeles;    118    LB  P.;    21 
beam:    9   loaded    draft;    13    knots   speed;    2 
275-H.P     Atlas-Imperial    dics-I    engs.;    keel 
Sept.   15/29;  launched  1/16/30. 

Velero  III.  twin-screw,  all-steel  cruiser  for 
G.  Allan  Hancock,  Los  Angeles;  193' 
L.O.A.;  190'  L.W.L.;  30'  beam;  11'9"  mean 
draft;  two  6-cyl.,  850-S  H.P.  Winton  diesel 
engs.;  15J<i  knots  speed:  9500  mi.  cruising 
radius. 

GENERAL  ENGINEERING  &  DRY 

DOCK  CO. 

Alameda,  Calif. 

Purchasing  Agent:  A.  Wanner. 

Itasca,     No.     21,     diesel  -  electric    cutter 

for  U.S.  Coast  Guard;  250x42x15  ft.;  West- 


inghouse  turbines  and  motors;  3000  S.H.P.; 
keel  6/15/29;  launched   11/16/29. 

Scbago,  No.  22,  same  as  above;  keel 
6/15/29;  launched  1/15/30. 

Saranac,  No.  2  3.  same  as  above;  keel 
11/16/29;   launched  4/12/30. 

Shoshone,  hull  No.  24,  same  as  above; 
keel  3/15/30. 

JOHNSON  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 

329  Willow  Street,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Geo.   H.  McAteer. 

Ssn     luan,    hull     1,    cannery    tender    for 

San   Juan   Fishing   and   Packing   Co.;    77'6'' 

L.B  P  :    18    beam:    9'6"    loaded    draft;    135 

HP.  diesel  eng.;  keel  11/1/29;  launch  3/6/- 

30  est.;  delivered  3/15/30. 

Tommy,  Job  No.  6.  fish  carrier  for  P.  E. 
Harris  ii  Co.;  49'6"  x  1  4'  x  6':  krrl  I  2/1/29; 
launched   2/10/30;  delivered  2/14/30. 

Innrau,  fob.  No.  14,  '.cow  for  P  E.  Har- 
ris &  Co.;  60  X  16  ft.:  keel  12/1/29;  laun- 
ched 2/10/30;  delivered  2/14/30. 

Job  No  16.  65-ft  pile  driver  scow  for 
San  Juan  Fishing  and  Packing  Co.;  deliv- 
ered Mar./30. 

Job.  No.  19,  derrck  frame  for  Ala.ska  Pa- 
cific Salmon  Corp.:  delivered  Mar./30. 

Job  No.  20,  derrick  scow  for  Northwest- 
ern Fisheries  Co.;  70  x  24  ft.;  delivered 
M,-r.  30. 

Job  21,  fish  scow  for  Pioneer  Packing  Co., 
Seattle:  54  x  16  ft.:  delivpred  Mar./30. 

Job  24,  tally  scow  for  Northwestern  Fish- 
eries Co.;   54  X  20  ft. 

Job  25,  four  30-ft.  power  skiffs  for  P..  E. 
Harris  6?  Co. 

Job  28,  70-ft.  pile  driver  gins,  K.D.  for 
Ab.cka  Pacific   Salmon   Co. 

Job   29.   pile   driver  scow  and   pile  driver 
gins  for  Northwestern   Fisheries  Co.;   70x24 
feet. 
LAKE  WASHINGTON  SHIPYARDS, 
Houghton,  Wn. 
Purchasing  .gent:  A.  R.  Van  Sant. 
Kurn,      hull      109.      cruiser    for    Stewart 
Edward  White,  Hillsborough,  Calif.;  75  ft. 
length:    135    HP.   Washington-Estep   diesel 


eng.;  keel  9/26/29;  deliver  5/1/30  est. 

Hulls  111,  lll'/2,  two  scout  boats  for 
Pioneer  Packing  Co.,  Seattle;  50  L.B.P.;  175 
HP.    Hall-Scott  eng. 

Hull  112,  six  35  ft.  boats;  owner  not 
named. 

Vashon,  hull   113,  wooden  ferryboat  for 
Independent  Ferry  Co.,  Seattle;  200  x  55  x 
12  ft.;   1000  HP.  Washington   diesel. 
LOS  ANGELES  SHIPBUILDING  TO. 
San  Pedro,  Calif. 
Purchasing  Agent:  W.  E.  Wood. 
Not  named,  hull  55,  oil  barge  for  Union 
Oil    Co.    of    Calif.;    3000    bbls.    cap.;    keel 
10/24/29. 

PRINCE  RUPERT  DRYDOCK  & 
SHIPYARD 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 
Purchasing  Agent:  H.  L.  Taylor. 
C.  N.  No.  5,  hull  31,  steel  tug  for  Cana- 
dian National  Railways;  7r6"xl  7'x9'6";  300 
B.H.P.    diesel    eng.:    keel    2/1/30;    shipped 
K.D.   to   Kelorona   3/27/30   for  reassembly; 
launch  4/10/30  est.;  deliver  7/1/30  est. 

C.  N.  No.  108,  hull  32,  steel  car  barge  fo, 
Canadian  National  Railways,  184  x  40  x  abt, 
5  ft.;  cap.  8  loaded  cars;  keel  10/30/29; 
shipped  K.D.  to  Kelorona  3/27/30  for  re- 
assembly; launched  6/15/30  est.;  deliver 
7/1/30  est. 

Hulls  31  and  32  to  be  fabricated  at  yard; 
then  shipped  to  Kelorona  on  Okanogan 
Lake  for  completion;  deliver  7/1/30  est. 

Hull  34,  halibut  boat  for  P.  Thompson; 
54  L.B.P.:  13-9  beam:  7  depth:  54  B.H.P. 
Gardner  diesel  eng.;  keel  1/15/30;  deliver 
4/5/30  est. 

Hull  35.  fish  packer  for  Canadian  Fish  6? 
Cold  Storage  Co..  Prince  Rupert;- 67-3 
L.B. P.:  16-8  beam:  8-8  depth;  8^  mi.  speed; 
100  B.H.P.  Fairbanks  -  Morse  diesel  eng.; 
keel   3/6/30. 

U.  S.  NAVY  YARD, 
Bremerton,   Wash. 
Not  named,  light  cruiser  CL-28  for  Unit- 
ed  States  Navy,    10.000  tons  displacement; 
keel  July  4/28;  deliver  Mar.   IJ/Jl   est. 


Repairs,  Pacific  Coast 

BETHLEHEM   SHIPBUILDING   CORP., 
LTD.,  Union  Plant. 

Drydock,  paint,  misc.  repairs;  str.  Pasa- 
dena, ship  Star  of  Alaska,  U.S.  Survey  str. 
Discoverer,  str.  Jane  Nettleton,  Capt.  A.  F. 
Lucas,  Admiral  Sebree,  Admiral  Moser,  schr. 
Carlos,  str.  Mericos  H.  Whittier.  Point 
Montark,  m.s.  Reline,  Maltha,  str.  H.  M. 
Storey,  Sierra,  m.s.  Iknaren,  str.  President 
Garfield,  U.S.A.T.  Somme,  m.s.  Nordhval, 
John  Bakke,  S.  C.  T.  Dodd,  stmr.  F.  A. 
Moffett,  Washington.  Fircboat  David  Scan- 
ncll.  Santa  Fe  barge  No.  6,  yacht  Alma, 
American  Dredge  Co.  scow.  Barge  1923, 
dredge  Major  Tilden,  ferries  City  of  San 
Rafael,  Chas.  Van  Damme,  Sonoma  Valley. 
Drydock  and  damage  repairs:  str.  Prentiss. 
Drydock  and  paint:  H.  W.  Baxter,  ferry 
Golden  Coast,  Durango,  Lake  Galewood 
(also  1  C.I.  propeller).  Renew  disk  on  stbd. 
valve,  etc.:  Korrigan  III.  Engine  repairs: 
str.  San  Tiburico,  motorship  Otokia. 
Pipe   repairs:  str.   Empire   Arrow,   Yorkmar, 


San  Manuel.  Pump  repairs:  Vendemaire, 
Tahchee.  Repairs  to  exciter  rheostat:  Stan- 
dard Service.  Dynamo  repairs:  Atlantic  Sun. 
Furnish  and  install  644  plain  boiler  tubes: 
Lake  Galewood.  Repair  port  LP.  turbine: 
str.  Pres.  Grant.  Two  manganese  bronze  pro- 
peller blades:  President  Van  Buren.  Repairs 
to  steering  engine:  tug  A.  H.  Payson.  New 
tailshafts:  Mericos  H.  Whittier,  Matson 
Nav.  Co.;  Southern  Pacific-Golden  Gate 
Ferry  Co.,  str.  Ecuador.  1  L.P.  section  of 
crankshaft:  Arcturus.  Capstan  repairs:  J.  E. 
O'Neil,  Koolmotor.  Windlass  repairs:  Al- 
varado.  Misc.  repairs:  m.s.  Sir  Osborn 
Holmden,  Reginolite,  Silverspruce,  Bruns- 
wick, Athelregent,  Athelsultan,  Silverlarch. 
Silverelm,  stmrs.  Saramacca,  California,  San 
Jose,  La  Perla,  West  Grama,  Tahiti,  Presi- 
dent Grant,  Pennsylvania,  Esparta,  Arkan- 
sas, Montezuma,  Suriname,  Makura,  W.  S. 
Rheem,  Larry  Doheny,  Atlantic  Sun.  Santa 
Maria,  Los  Alamos,  City  of  Honolulu, 
Charles  L.  Wheeler,  Jr.,  Atlas,  San  Tiburcio, 
Pennmar,  purse  seiner  Rainbow,  tugs  A.  E. 
Williams,  Sea  Witch,  barge  Santa  Paula, 
Shell  Oil  lighter  No.  4. 


JOHNSON  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 
Seattle,  Wash. 

New  pilot  house  for  Pioneer  Towing  Co. 
Repairs  to  Nettleton  Lbr.  Co.  scow  No.  1; 
cost  $800.  Overhaul  and  misc.  repairs  to 
m.b.  Sunlight,  Tongoss,  Nora,  of  North- 
western Fishing  Co.  Repairs  to  Pioneer  No. 
2  costing  $1500,  owner  Pioneer  Sand  6? 
Gravel  Co. 

PRINCE  RUPERT  DRYDOCK  AND 

SHIPYARD. 

Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 

Docked,  cleaned,  and  painted:  scow  Wark 
Channel.  Docked  for  misc.  repairs  and  re- 
newals, including  new  stern  board:  s.s.  Cam- 
osun.  Misc.  overhaul  not  requiring  docking: 
snagscow Bobolink.  Docked,  cleaned,  painted. 
misc.  repairs:  8  fish  boats.  Misc.  hull  and 
engine  repairs  not  requiring  docking:  38 
fish  boats. 

U.S.  NAVY  YARD, 
Bremerton,  Wn. 

Misc.  repairs  and  docking:  Colorado,  Ida- 
ho, Eagle  32,  Eagle  38.  Misc.  repairs:  Hai- 
da.  Misc.  repairs  incident  to  operation  as 
district  craft:  Mahopac,  Tatnuck,  Swallow. 
Challenge,  Pawtucket,  Sotoyomo. 


Mm 
Atlantic,  Lakes,  Rivers 

AMERICAN  BRIE>GE  COMPANY 
Pittsburgh,   Penn. 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  G.  A.  Millar. 

Ten  coal  barges  for  own  account,  175x 
26x11  ft. 

One  pull  boat  for  Island  Creek  Coal  Co.; 
launch  5/15/30  est. 

One  dredge  hull  for  La  Crosse  Dredging 
Co. 

One  oil  barge  for  above. 

BATH  IRON  WORKS 
Bath.  Maine 

Corsair,  hull  124,  twin  screw  steel  fteam 
turbo-electric  yacht;  343x42x27ft.,  18  ft. 
draft;  6000  S.H.P.;  General  Electric  turbo- 
generators; Babcock  6?  Wilcox  boilers;  keel 
June  11/29;  launch  4/10/30  est. 

Malaina,  hull  128,  steel  yacht;  B.  T.  Dob- 
son,  designer;  owner  not  named;  168  L.B.P.; 
26  beam,  9  draft;  twin  Winton  diesel 
engs.;   1600  I.H.P. 

Grenadier,  hull  131,  steel  aux.  schr. 
yacht;  Henry  J.  Gielow,  designer;  owner  not 
named:  150  L.B.P.;  32  beam;  single  screw; 
300  I.H.P.  Bessemer  diesel  eng.;  keel  11/1/- 
29;  launch  5/15/30  est. 

Althea,  hull  132,  twin  screw  diesel 
yacht  for  C.  Hayward  Murphy,  Detroit; 
Henry  J.  Gielow,  designer;  105  L.O.A.;  2 
200-H.P.  Bessemer  diesels;  keel  11/21/29; 
launch  4/15/30  est. 

Bidou,  hull  133,  twin  screw  diesel 
yacht  for  J.  A.  Moffett;  B.  T.  Dobson,  de- 
signer; 125  L.O.A.;  2  400-H.P.  Winton  die- 
sels: keel  1/21/30. 

Placida,  hull  134,  steel  yacht,  owner 
not  named;  190  L.O.A.;  154  L.W.L.;  26 
beam;  two  800  B.H.P.  Bessemer  diesels; 
keel   Dec.   23/29. 

Unnamed,  hull  13  5,  same  as  above;  keel 
Dec.  15/29. 

Unnamed,  hull  136,  same  as  above;  keel 
2/5/30. 

Unnamed,  hull  137,  same  as  above. 

Unnam<-d.  hull   138,  same  as  above. 

Aras,  hull  139,  diesel  yacht,  owner 
not  named.  243'9"  L.O.A.  227'3"  L.W.L.; 
36  h'-am:  2r7"  depth:  2  Winton  1100 
B.H.P.  diesel  engs.;  keel   3/19/30. 

Not  named,  Hull  140.  twin-,=crew  diesel 
yacht,  owner  not  named;  140  ft.  length-  keel 

12/3/jn. 

Caroline,  hull  141,  twin-screw  diesel 
yacht,  ownrr  not  named,  255  ft.  length;  3000 
H.P.  diesel  eng.;  keel  7/1/30  est." 

BETH?  FHEM  SHTPBUnDTNG 

CORPORATION.  FORE 

RIVER  PLANT, 

Quincy,  Mass. 

Northampton,  light  cruiser  CL-26,  for 
United  States  Navy;  10,000  tons  displace- 
ment; launch  Sept.  7/29  est. 

Ouincv.  hull  1427.  steel  trawler  for  R 
O'Brien  a  Co.,  Inc.,  Boston;  launched  11/ 
20/29. 

Dorchester,  hull  1428,  same  as  above 
launched   11/30/29. 

Winthrop.  hull  1429,  same  as  above 
I.nunched  12/29. 

Not  named,  hull  1432.  steel  passenger 
vfssrl  for  Nr-w  York  and  Porto  Rico  St^nm- 
ship  Co.:  7050  gross  tons;  keel   1/20/30 

Cornell,  hull  143  5,  fishing  boat  for  Gen- 
eral Sea  Foods  Corp.;  launched  1/16/30. 

Hulls  1436-1437,  two  .=teel  barges  for 
Lake  Tankers  Corp  ;  1300  gross  tons^ 

Not  n?med.  hull  1438,  -^terl  tanker  for 
Sinclair  Navigation  Co.:  6400  gross  tons. 

Not  nam^d.  hull  1439.  sister  to  above. 

Not  named,  hull  1440.  sfel  express  pas- 
senger steamer  for  Oceanic  Steamship  Co 
(Matson  Nav.  Co.)  San  Francisco;  17,500 
gross  tons. 

Not  named,  hull  1441.  sister  to  above. 


Not  named,  hull  1442,  oil  barge  for  Lake 
Tankers  Corp. 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING   CORP., 
LTD., 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Hull  4255,  steel  carfloat  for  Central  R.R. 
of  N.J.;  900  gr.  tons;  launched  2/1/30. 

Hulls  4256-4265,  10  steel  carfloats  for 
Baltimore  &?  Ohio  R.R.  Co.;  872  gr.  tons 
each;  4  launched. 

Hulls  4266-67,  two  barges  for  N.  Y.  N.  H. 
and  H.  R.  R. 

Hulls  4268-4273,  six  steel  oil  barges  for 
Lake  Transport  Corp. 

Hull  4274,  steel  carfloat  for  Central  R  R. 
of  New  Jersey. 

CHARLESTON    DRYDOCK    « 

MACHINERY  CO., 

Charleston,  S.C. 

No.  115,  diesel-electric  lightship  for  U.  S. 
Dept.  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Lighthouses, 
Washington,  DC;  133'3"  L  O.A.;  30' 
beam;  Winton  engs.;  General  Electric  gen- 
erators and  motors:  k<-el  Inn.  30/29;  launch- 
ed 8/30/29;  deliver  4/8/30  est. 

No.  116,  same  as  above;  keel  Feb.  6/29; 
launched   10/22/29. 

No.  117.  same  as  above;  keel  May  1/29; 
launched  3/14/30. 

One  all-welded  tanker  for  stock;  launch 
12/29  est. 

Carolinian,  all-welded  tanker  for  Texas 
Oil  Co..  Elizabeth  Citv.  N.C.:  127x23x10 
ft.;  cap.  100,000  gals,;  delivered  3/10/30. 

Liston.  steel  snrvcv  boat  for  the  US,  En- 
gineers Dcpt,,  Philadelphia;  keel  12/15/29; 
deliver   5/15/30   est. 

COLLEVGWOOD  SHIPYARDS,  Ltd. 
Collingwood,   Ontario. 

Purchasing  Agent.  E,  Podmore. 

Hull  84,  seagoing  tug  for  Canadian  Govt., 
Dept.  Pub.  Works;  94  L.B  P.;  23'6"  beam; 
10'6"  loaded  draft  aft:  8'6"  loaded  draft 
forward:  comp.  eng.  500  I.H.P.;  1  Scotch 
marine  boiler  1 3'9"  diam.;  keel  11/12/29; 
launch   4/12/30  est. 

Hull  85,  sister  to  above;  keel  11/12/29; 
launch  4/12/30  est. 

Hull  86,  lock  gate  lifter  for  Dept.  of  Rail- 
ways and  Canals  of  Canada  fWclla^d 
Canal);  90  by  66  by  26  ft.;  designed  to  lift 
gates  weighing  500  short  tons;  keel  12/28/- 
29. 

CONSOLIDATED  SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION 

Morris   Heights,   N.   Y. 

Hull  2940,  1  54-ft.  cruiser  for  Anson  W. 
Hard,  of  New  York  City;  2  Winton  diesel 
engines. 

Hull  2942.  24-ft.  coupe  yacht  tender  for 
above:    1    Chrysler  engine. 

Hull  29  57.  7 5. ft.  cruiser  for  E.  F.  Clark, 
Youngstown,  Ohio;  2  300-H.P.  Speedway 
engines 

Hull  2960.  13  5.ft.  steel  diesel  yacht  for 
a  prominent  N'-w  York  yachtsman;  2  600 
H  P    Treiber  diesel  engines. 

Hull  2961.  75-ft  cruiser  for  Jeremiah 
Milbnnk  of  New  York  City;  2  Winton 
entrines. 

Hull  9062  Sn-ft  cruiser  for  J  T.  Mc- 
Millan. Detroit.  2  300  H.P.  Speedway  en- 
gines 

Hnll  2961  5n.font  cruiser  for  A.  E. 
Walbridge  of  New  York  City;  1  Sterling 
en"ine 

H..'l  ■'964  75. ft  cruiser  for  G.  M.  Mof- 
feff  nf  New  YorW  Citv   2  Winfon   engines 

H„1I   2966.   Snft.  cnuser  for  G.  F.  Brcen- 

2  Winfnn    enqs, 

Hi>'1  20'74  -'-el  diesel  V-^bf  for  A  E 
W^eel^r-    n4'6"  Ion"-   2   Wip'nn   di-se1s 

H„|!  2976.  rr„.-=~r  fnr  Mrs  W.  S.  Fulton- 
60'   loner-   ■>    170. HP    St.eedxvavs, 

Hnlls  7977-2978.  two  yacht  tenders  for 
Hull  2960 
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DEFOE   BOAT   &   MOTOR  WORKS, 
Bay  City,  Mich. 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  E.  Whitehousc. 

Elda,  hull  136,  steel  yacht  for  A. 
V.  Davis,  New  York;  138'6"  L.B.P.;  18 
beam;  5  loaded  draft;  20  M.P.H.;  150 
D.W.T.:  1400  I.H.P.  diesel  engs.;  keel 
July  15/29;  launch  4/15/30  est;  deliver 
5/1/30  est. 

Saramar,  hull  138,  steel  yacht,  owner 
not  named;  153  L.B. P.;  24  beam;  9'6"  load- 
ed draft;  15  M.P.H.;  450  D.W.T.;  1000 
I.H.P.  diesel  eng.;  keel  11/15/29;  launch 
5/15/30  est. 

Thalia,  hull  139,  steel  yacht  for 
Thos.  M.  Howell,  New  York  City;  160 
LB. P.;  24'6"  beam;  8  loaded  draft;  17 
M.P.H.;  500  D.W.T.;  1300  I.H.P.  diesel 
eng.;  keel  3/1/30;  launch  6/15/30  est. 

Cormar,  hull  140,  wood  yacht  for  R. 
E.  Klages,  Columbus,  O.,  73  L.B.P.;  14'6" 
beam;  4  loaded  draft;  18  M.P.H.  speed;  48 
D.W.T.;  700  H.P.  gas  engs.;  keel  10/29/29; 
launch  4/19/30  est.;  deliver  5/1/30  est. 

Lady  Jean  II,  hull  141,  wood  yacht  for 
Earl  Dawson,  Detroit,  Mich.;  75  L.B.P.; 
14'6"  beam:  4  loaded  draft;  14  M.P.H. 
spe«l;  50  D.W.T.;  300  HP.  diesel  engs.; 
keel  11/5/29;  launch    4/15/30  est. 

Clarinda,  hull  142,  wood  yacht  for 
owner  not  named;  75  L.B. P.;  14'6"  beam;  4' 
draft;  14  M.P.H  .speed;  50  D.W.T.;  300 
H.P.  diesel  eng.;  keel  11/15/29;  launch 
4/15/30  est. 

Janidore,  hull  143,  steel  yacht  for  I. 
Zellerbach,  San  Franci.sco;  142  L.B.P.;  24'6" 
beam;  9'  draft:  15  M.P.H.  speed;  350 
D.W.T.:  800  H.P.  diesel  engs.;  keel  12/1/- 
29:  launch  5/15/30  est.;  deliver  6/15/30 
est. 

Sheila,  hull  144,  steel  yacht  for  Geo. 
W.  Loft,  New  York  City;  118  L.B.P.;  18'6" 
beam;  5'4''  loaded  draft;  18  M.P.H.  speed; 
150  D.W.T.;  900  I.H.P.  diesel  engs.;  keel 
1/15/30;  launch  6/15/30  est.;  deliver 
7/1/30  est. 
DRAVO   CONTRACTING   COMPANY, 

Pittsburg,   Pa.,  and  Wilmington,  Del. 

Hulls  950-955  incl.,  6  standard  stock 
barfres   100x26x6'6''. 

Hulls  960-961,  two  200-ft.  steel,  twin 
tunnel,  steam  towboats  for  Standard  Unit 
Nav.  Co. 

Hulls  962-963,  two  8-car  steel  carfloats 
for  Reading  Co.,  Philadelphia;  200x34x9  ft. 

Hulls  964-969,  six  steel  sand  and  gravel 
barges  for  stock;   120x30x8-6. 

Hulls  970-979,  ten  .steel  sand  and  gravel 
barges  for  Keystone  Sand  and  Supply  Co.; 
13  5x27x8   ft.;   6  delivered. 

Hulls  980-989,  ten  steel  sand  and  gravel 
barges  for  Arundel  Corp.:  130x34x8-9. 

Hulls  990-994  inch,  five  steel  sand  and 
gravel  barges  for  Iron  City  Sand  6#  Gravel 
Co.:    135x27x7'6". 

Hulls  995-997  inch,  three  diesel  stern- 
wheel  towboats  for  stock. 

Hulls  956-959  incl.,  four  1000-ton  steel 
sand  and  gravel  barges  for  Warner  Co., 
Philadelphia:    130x34x10  ft. 

Hull  998.  one  1  5-ton  derrick  boat  for  U.S. 
Epfneers  Office.  Wilmington. 

Hulls  999-1008  inch,  10  hopper  type 
.steel  sand  and  gravel  barges  for  Ohio  River 
Co..  Omar,  West  Va.;   175x26x11  ft. 

Hull  1009,  one  anchor  boat  for  Eastera 
Asphalt  Co.;   18x12x4  ft. 

FEDERAL    SHIPBUILDING    &    DRY 

DOCK  COMPANY 

Kearny,  N.  J. 

Purchasing  Agent,  R.  S.  Page. 
Not  named,   hull    113,  steam  tanker  for 
Standard  Shipping  Co.,    New    York;    5i25 


May 


Mi 


LB. p.;  74  beam;  28'6"  loaded  draft;  10.5 
knots  loaded  speed;  18,000  D.W.T.;  tur- 
bine propulsion;  H.P.  water-tube  boilers; 
keel  1/3/30. 

Not  named,  hull  114,  sister  to  above;  keel 
2/24/30. 

No.  20,  hull  115,  welded  oil  barge.  Oil 
Transfer  Corp.,  New  York;  175  long,  36 
beam;  1100  D.W.T.;  keel  12/11/29;  launch- 
ed  2/3/30;   delivered   3/31/30. 

Hull  116,  same  as  above;  keel  2/7/30. 
Hull  117.  oil  barge  for  United  Petroleum 
Transport    Co.;    160    long;    28    beam;    keel 
2/17/30. 

Hull  118,  welded  lighter  for  Central  R.R. 
of  N.J.;  93x34x9'2!4";  250  D.W.T.;  keel 
3/17/30. 

GREAT  LAKES  ENGINEERING 

WORKS, 

River  Rouge,  Michigan 

Eugene  P.  Thomas,  hull  274,  sttcamship 

for  Pittsburgh  Steamship  Co.;  580  L.B  P.  60 

beam;   19  loaded  draft;   12  mi.  speed;   12,- 

000  D.W.T.;  T.   E,   engines,   2250  I.H.P.; 

3   Scotch   boilers   14'   I.D.   x    12'  long;   keel 

9/15/29;  launched   3/8/30;  deliver  4/15/- 

30  est. 

HOWARD  SHIPYARDS   &   DOCK 
COMPANY, 
Jeffersonville,  Ind. 
Purchasing  Agent,  W.  H.  Dickey. 
William      Larimer      Jones,      hull       1678, 
steam    towboat    for    the    Vesta    Coal    Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh;   139'6";  L.B.P.;  34'  beam; 
I'AYi"  depth    molded;    comp.    condensing 
cng.;    1    42"   dia.   water-tube   boiler;   Foster- 
Wheeler   Nelis   steam    generator;    keel    11/- 
20/29;  launched   2/24/30;   deliver   5/22/30 
est. 

Hull  1679,  sister  to  above;  keel  12/26/29; 
launch  4/10/30  est. 

W.  H.  Klein,  hull  1680,  steam  towboat 
for  Dixie  Sand  ii  Gravel  Co.,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.;  123  L.B.P.;  28'6"  beam;  5'2"  depth; 
straight  high  pressure  steam  eng.;  4  fire- 
tube  boilers,  40"  x  26';  keel  1/13/30; 
launched  3/7/30. 

Hull  1682,  steel  sand  barge  for  W.  F.  Nu- 
gent &?  Bros..  Louisville,  Ky.;  UO'IO"  x  28' 
X  7'3";  keel  3/1/30. 

Hull  1683,  same  as  above;  keel  4/3/30. 

HAMPTON  ROADS  SHIP- 
BUILDING CO., 
Portsmouth,  Va. 
Hydrographer,  hull  3,  steel  diesel-electric 
survey    boat    for    U.S.    Coast    and    Geodetic 
Survey,  Washington,  D.C.;   167'5"  L.O.A.; 
143'    L.B.P.;    31*6"   molded     beam;     18'2" 
minimum    depth    to    top    of    main    deck    nt 
side;  740  tons  displacement  molded  at  10'6" 
mean  draft;  9'6"  draft,  forward;  ir6"  draft, 
aft;  2'  drag;  2  400-horsepower  Winton  die- 
sel    engines;    Westinghouse    generators    and 
auxiliaries;  640  B.H.P.  West,  propelling  mo- 
tor, keel  Aug.   18/28. 

City  of  Norfolk,  hull  4,  diesel-electric 
ferryboat  for  Norfolk  County  Ferries,  Ports- 
mouth, Va.;  173'  L.O.A,;  146'  L.B.P.;  57' 
beam  over-all;  37'  beam  of  hull  at 
deck;  14'  molded  depth;  8'6"  draft;  two  400 
B.H.P.  Bessemer  diesel  engs.;  two  General 
Electric  270-kiIowatt  generators;  one  Gen- 
eral-Electric propelling  motor  of  650  H.P., 
keel  Feb.    1/29;  launched   1/18/30. 

MANITOWOC   SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION 

Manitowoc,  Wis. 

Purchasing  Agent.  H.  Meyer. 

City    of    Flint,    hull    247,    car     ferry     for 

Pere  Marquette    Rail.    Co.;    368  L.B. P.;   57 

beam;   17  loaded  draft;  18  m.  speed;  2  tur- 


bines; 3600  I. H.P.  each;  4  Babcock  H  Wil- 
cox W.T.  boilers;  keel  Mar.  1/29;  launched 
11/27/29;  deliver  Mar.  /30  est. 

Violet,  hull  25  3,  lighthouse  tender  for 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Lighthouses;  163'6"  x  32'x- 
8'6";  770  D.W.T.  2  rec.  eng.  850  I.H.P.;  3 
/Umy  Class  F.  W.T.  boilers;  keel  12/2/29; 
launch  3/30  est.;  deliver  5/30  est. 

E.  G.  Saubert,  hull  254,  tanker  for  Stan- 
dard Oil  Co.;  390'3"x53'3";  12  mi.  speed; 
6050  D.W.T. ;  1  rec.  steam  eng.,  2  Scotch 
boilers;  WAYi"  x  11'6";  keel  12/21/29; 
launch  6/30   est.;   deliver  8/30  est. 

Northwind,  hull  255,  yacht  for  C.  M. 
Clark.  New  York;  113'5"  x  22':  2  300-H.P. 
Winton  diesel  engs.;  keel  2/4/30;  launch 
4/30  est.;  deliver  6/30  est. 

Hull  256,  derrick  for  Fitzsimons  6^  Con- 
nell;  100  x  42  x  3  ft.;  keel  1/12/30;  de- 
livered 3/14/30. 

Hull  257.  deck  scow  for  Dredge  and 
Dock  Co.,  Chicago  135  x  36  x  9  ft;  keel 
3/1/30;  deliver  May  /30  est. 

Hull  258,  same  as  above;  deliver  May/30 
est. 

MARIETTA    MANUFACTURING    CO., 
Point  Pleasant,  W.  Va. 
Purchasing  Agent:  S.  C.  Wilhelm. 
Walter  A.  Windsor,  hull   159.  one  stern- 
wheel     towboat    for    Burnside    Barge    Line, 
Point  Pleasant;   165x36x6';  Marietta-Holmes 
comp.  engs.;  launched  Jan./30. 

Fourteen  steel  pontoons  for  U.S.  Engin- 
eers, Louisville,  Ky.;  40x12x3'. 

One  steel  hull,  diesel-electric  towboat  for 
U.S.  Engineers,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Four  steel  maneuver  boats  for  U.S.  Engin- 
eers. Huntinqton.  W.  Va. 

William    Dickinson,    one    diesel    boat    for 
Marquette  Cement  Co.,  Chicago;  124x26x7'. 
MIDLAND  BARGE  COMPANY 
Midland,  Pa. 
Three  barges  for  West  Va.  Sand  &  Gravel 
Co.,  100'x26'x6'6":  2  delivered. 

Four  barges  for  West.  Penn.  Sand  (i 
Grnvcl   Co  :    100x26x6'6". 

One  hull  for  Wierton  Steel  Co.;  120x25x 
4  ft. 

One  floating  caison  for  Foundation  Co. 
One  hull  for  A.  Jackson  ii  Sons;  75x27x 
4'6". 

NASHVILLE  BRIDGE  COMPANY. 

Nashville.  Tenn. 
Purchasing   Agent,   R.   L.   Baldwin. 
Hu'l   2in,   dredge:    n4'6"x30x8   ft.;   keel 
11/5/29;   launched    1/11/30. 

Hulls  jn-JiO  incl..  six  deck  barges; 
I3  3>:29x7I/7  ft.;  keel  1/27/30;  launch  Mar. 
15.  18.  22.  26,  Apr.  2.  9  est. 

Hull  221,  deck  barge,  130x34x8  ft.; 
launched  2/19/30. 

Hulk  222-224,  three  cement  barges;  100 
x2-'v'i:  ft,:  keck  Mar,   19,  24.  28, 

Hull  225,  stern  boat  hull:  112x26x2''  ft. 
Hulls  226-229  inch,  four  barges  for  stock; 
100x24x5  ft, 

Hull  230,  deck  barge,  78x30x5  ft. 
Hull  231,  deck  barge,  100x26x6'6". 
Hull  232.  barge  for  stock;  80x32x5  ft. 
Hull   23  3.  barge  for  Jno.  Archbold  Coal 
Co.:    100  L.BP,;   24  beam:   5  depth. 

Ace,  hull  234,  towboat  for  Jno,  Archbold 
Coal  Cn,:  80  L,B.P,:  20  beam;  6'6"  depth; 
2   140-H,P.  diesel  engs. 

Not    named,    hull    235.    towboat    for    A, 
Jackson  i^  Sons;   56  L.BP,;    14  beam;   5'6" 
depth:  120  HP,  diesel  eng, 
NEWPORT   NEWS  SHIPBUILDING   & 
DRVT)OCK   COMPANY 
Newport  News,  Va. 
Purchasing    Agent:    ]as,     Plumraer,     2JJ 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Houston,  hull  323,  hght  cruiser  CL-30 
for    United    States   Navy,    10,000   tons   dis- 


placement; keel  May  1/28;  launched  Sept. 
7/29;  deliver  June  13/30  est. 

Augusta,  hull  324,  light  cruiser  CL-31 
for  United  States  Navy;  10.000  tons  dis- 
placement; keel  July  2/28;  launched  2/1- 
30;  deliver  Mar.  13/31  est. 

Morro  Castle,  hull  337,  passenger  liner  for 
A.G.W.I.  Nav.  Co.,  New  York;  508  x 
70'9"  x  39';  15,380  tons  displ.;  16,000 
S.H.P.;  20  knots  speed;  turbo-elec.  drive; 
keel  July  23/29;  launched  3/5/30;  deliver 
8/30  est. 

Oriente,  hull  3  38,  sister  to  above;  keel 
July  8/29;  launch  May  /30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  3  39,  passenger  and 
freight  liner  for  Dollar  Steamship  Co.,  San 
Francisco;  653  L.O.A.;  81  beam;  52  depth; 
turbo-electric  drive;  20  knots  speed;  keel 
3/25/30;  deliver  Oct.  /31   est. 

Not  named,  hull  340,  sister  to  above;  keel 
May/30  est.;  deliver  2/32  est. 

Not  named,  hull  342,  passenger  steamer 
for  Peninsular  ii  Occidental  S.S.  Co.; 
386'6"  L.O.A.;  56'6"  beam;  26'6"  depth; 
geared  turbine  drive;  191/2  knots  speed;  de- 
liver June  /31   est. 

NEW  YORK  SHIPBUILDING   CO. 

Camden,  N.  J. 
Purchasing  Agent:  J.  W.  Meeker. 
Chester,  light  cruiser  CL-  27  for  United 
States     Navy,      10,000     tons     displacement; 
keel  Mar.   7/28;   launched   7/3/29;   deliver 
June  13/30  est. 

Santa  Clara,  hull  387,  passenger  and  car- 
go steamer  for  W.  R.  Grace  ii  Co.,  New 
York;  482'9"  long;  63'9"  beam;  37'5" 
depth;  General  Electric  turbo-electric  ma- 
chinery; keel  Feb.  4/29;  launched  11/14/29; 
deliver  Apr./30  est. 

Excahbre,      hull      394,      passenger      and 

cargo  steamers  for  Export  Steamship  Corp., 

New  York;  450x61'6"x42'3";  keel  11/4/29. 

Exochorda.  hull  395,  sister  to  above;  keel 

11/25/29;  launch  6/9/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  396,  sister  to  above; 
keel   10/1/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  397,  sister  to  above;  keel 
11/1/30  est 

Indianapolis,  hull  399.  light  cruiser  No. 
3  5  for  United  States  Navy;  10,000  tons 
displacement:  keel  Mar.  31/30. 

Hull  403,  barge  for  Hercules  Cement 
Corp.,  200x37x9'6":  keel  12/26/29;  launch- 
ed and  delivered  3/30/30. 

Hull  404,  same  as  above;  keel  12/31/29; 
launched  and  delivered  3/24/30. 

THE  PUSEY  &  JONES  CORP., 
Wilmington,  Del. 
Purchasing  Agent:  James  Bradford. 
Cambriona,  hull  1042,  yacht  for  Walter  O. 
Briggs;    236    L.O.A. :    34    beam;    19    depth; 
12'6"  draft;  2   1100  H.P.  diesel  engs.;  keel 
Mar.   12/29;  launched   10/7/29;  deliver  4/- 
24/30  est. 

Lotosland,  hull  1043,  twin  screw  diesel 
yacht,  ordered  by  Cox  6?  Stevens,  Inc.,  New 
York:  168'9"  long,  28'  beam;  two  500- 
B.HP.  diesel  eng.;  keel  June  13/29; 
launched  11/1  5/29;  deliver  4/1  5/30  est. 

VeedolNo.2,hull  1044,  oil  tanker  for  Tide 
Water  Oil  Co.;  255  L.BP.:  44  beam;  15'6" 
loaded  draft;  1250  I.H.P.  diesel-electric  pro- 
pulsion: keel  Oct.  19/29;  launched  3/4/30; 
delivered  6/1/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  1045,  twin  screw  diesel 
yacht  for  R.  R.  M.  Carpenter,  Wilmington, 
Del  ■  130  L.O.A,;  21  beam:  6  loaded  draft; 
2  Winton  400-H,P,  diesels:  keel  1/9/30: 
launch   5/1/30  est.;  deliver  6/15/30  est. 

Hull  1046,  four  diesel-electric,  single- 
screw,  harbor  tugs  for  Erie  Railroad  Co.;  96 
L  B  P.:  26  beam:  13'9"  molded  depth;  1000 
HP.  diesel-electric  prop.;  delivery  8  months; 
keels  3/27/30. 


^^  Paes^e^^ 


SPEDDEN  SHIPBUILDING   CO. 
Baltimore,   Maryland. 

Purcha^ng  Agent:  W.  J.  CoUison. 

G.  B.  Loring,  hull  266,  steel  hull  freight 
and  passenger  tug  for  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Pub- 
lic Health,  Boston;  91  L.O.A.;  20  molded 
beam;  9  draft;  350  H.P.  Standard  diesel 
eng,:  keel  10/15/29;  launch  4/10/30  est. 

Number  19,  hull  267.  steel  hull  dicsel 
tugboat  for  Oil  Transfer  Co.,  17  Battery 
Place,  New  York;  95  L.O.A.;  22  beam; 
10'6"  loaded  draft;  eng.  not  decided;  keel 
11/20/29;  launch   4/1/30   est. 

Irma,  hull  268.  steel  hull  diesel  tug- 
boat for  Atlantic,  Gulf  6?  Pacific  Co.,  New 
York;  57  L.O  A.;  14'4"  beam;  5'6"  loaded 
draft;  120  H.P.  Fairbanks-Morse  diesel  eng.; 
keel  11/10/29;  launched  2/11/30;  deliver- 
ed 3/22/30. 

SUN   SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY, 
Chester,  Penn. 

Purchasing  Agent:  H    W    Scott. 

Western  Sun,  hull  123,  single-screw,  die- 
sel tanker  for  Motor  Tankship  Corp.;  13,400 
D.W.T.:  keel  11/25/29;  launch  4/19/30 
est.;  deliver  5/10/30  est. 

Eastern  Sun,  hull  124.  sister  to  above; 
keel  12/14/29;  launch  5/15/30  est.;  deliver 
5/31/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  131,  sister  to  above;  keel 
7/1/30  e.st. 

Not  named,  hull  125,  single  screw,  steel, 
diesel-electric  tanker  for  Tide  Water-Asso- 


FREIGHTS,   CHARTERS,   SALES 

April  14,  1930 

THE  following  steamer.s  have 
been  reported  fixed  with  grain 
to  the  United  Kingdom:  British 
str.  Cragness,  or  substitute,  Van- 
couver, B.  C,  to  Portugal  20/6,  op- 
tion Portland/Seattle  21/6,  Mar.,  W. 
H.  Pirn  Jr.  Co.  (previously  reported 
incorrect)  ;  British  str.  Sithonia, 
Vancouver,  B.  C,  to  Portugal,  20/3; 
British  str.  Orient  City,  Vancouver, 
B.  C,  to  Greece,  23/6,  Mar  ./Apr. ; 
British  str.  Bennevis,  British  Colum- 
bia, Puget  Sound,  and  Columbia 
River  to  Rotterdam  and  Leith,  Apr., 
Canadian  American  Shipping  Co.; 
British  str.  Victoria  City,  Vancou- 
ver, B.  C,  to  Greece,  24/-,  Apr./May, 
Honegger  and  Ascott;  Norwegian 
str.  Leikanger,  British  Columbia  to 
Mediterranean,  25/-,  prompt. 

The  following  steamers  have  been 
reported  fixed  with  lumber  to  the 
Atlantic :  American  str.  Montana, 
Columbia  River  to  North  Atlantic 
port,  Apr.;  American  str.  Montauk, 
Puget  Sound  to  North  Atlantic  port, 
Apr.;  American  str.  Onondaga, 
Grays  Harbor  to  New  York,  $9.50, 
Apr.,  Schafer  Bros. 

The  following  time  charters  have 
been  reported :  British  str.  Neots- 
field,  1  trip,  delivery  North  Pacific, 
redelivery  Bordeaux/H  a  m  b  u  r  g 
range,  Apr.,  H.  R.  MacMillan  Ex- 
port Co.;  British  M.s.  Uffington 
Court,  delivery  Vancouver,  B.  C,  re- 
delivery U.  K./Continent,  $1.10,  W. 
L.  Comyn  and  Co.;  German  str.  H.  C. 


ciated  Transport.  Corp.,  New  York;  13,450 

D.W.T.:  keel  1/29/30;  launch  7/15/30  est.; 
deliver   8/1/30   est. 

Not  named,  hull  126,  sister  to  above;  keel 
2/12/30;  launch  9/1/30  est.;  deliver  9/- 
15/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  127,  single  screw  diesel 
oil  tanker  for  Standard  Transp.  Co.;  480  x 
65'9"  X  37';  Sun-Doxford  diesel  eng.;  keel 
4/1/30  est.:  launch  10/15/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  128,  sister  to  above;  keel 
5/1/30  est.;  launch   11/15/30  e.st. 

Not  named,  hull  129,  single-screw  motor 
tank  barge  for  Sun  Oil  Co.;  188'6"x3rx 
11 '6";  kee!  3/3/30. 

Not  named,  hull  130,  sister  to  above;  keel 
3/3/30. 

TOLEDO   SHIPBUILDING   CO., 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

Purchasing  Agent.    Otto    Hall. 

Not  named,  hull  183,  steel  ferry  for  Wa- 
bash Rly.  Co. 

Hulls  185  and  186,  two  hulls  for  Great 
Lakes  Dredge  fe?  Dock  Co. 

UNITED  DRY  DOCKS.  Inc. 
Mariner's  Harbor,  N.Y. 

Purchasing  Agent:  R.  C.  Miller. 

Dubois  11.  hull  792,  tug  for  Henry  Du- 
bois Sons  Co.;  128  L.O.A.;  27  beam;  14 
depth;  12  mi.  speed;  TE  engs.  800  I.HP.;  1 
Scotch  boiler  16'xll'6";  keel  10/25/29; 
launched  2/8/30:  deliver  5/1/30  est. 

De  Voe  and  Harold,  hull  793,  tug  for  Bal- 


Rickmers,  delivery  British  Colum- 
bia redelivery  U.  K./Continent  Bor- 
deaux/Hamburg range,  May/June, 
H.  R.  MacMillan  Export  Co. 

The  following  sales  have  been  re- 
ported: American  str.  Salmon  King, 
Crosby  Marine  Corporation  of 
Seattle  to  Alaska  Packers  Assn.; 
American  tank  str.  William  Isom, 
Cuba  Distilling  Company  to  E.  B. 
DeGolia;  American  str.  Pasadena, 
Haviside  Compan.v  to  Larrimore 
Line.  Ltd.,  of  San  Pedro;  American 
str.  Annette  Rolph,  J.  B.  McDonald 
to  Arctic  Transport  Co.,  Seattle; 
American  schooners  Elinor  H.  and 
Ella  A.,  Harbor  Navigation  Co.  to 
Geo.  Gary,  Seattle. 

PAGE  BROS.,  BROKERS. 


TRADE  LITERATURE 

Beginning  the  Second  Century  is 

a  booklet  of  unusual  interest  and 
beauty  of  composition  published  by 
Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  centennial  anniversary 
of  the  invention  of  the  platform 
scale  by  Thaddeus  Fairbanks  and 
the  founding  of  the  company  which 
bears  his  name.  The  story  relates 
the  history  of  the  development  of 
weighing  machines  in  a  very  inter- 
esting manner.  There  are  other 
chapters  on  the  entry  of  the  com- 
pany into  the  production  of  power 
plants  for  various  purposes.  The 
company  will  be  glad  to  send  a  copy 
of  the  booklet  to  any  one  who  is  in- 
terested. 
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timore  iS  Ohio  R.R.  Co.;  1 18'6"  L.O.A.;  25       ■ 
beam;   13'6''  depth;   12  miles  loaded  speed;        ■ 
comp.  steam  eng.;  850  I.H  P.;  1  Scotch  boil- 
er 15x12  ft.;  keel   11/20/29;  launch  3/17/- 
30  est.;  deliver  4/10/30  est. 

William  ].  Dickey,  hull  794,  sister  to 
above;  keel  11/20/29;  launch  3/24/30  est.; 
deliver   4/24/30   est. 

Not  named,  hull  795,  ferryboat  for  City 
of  New  York;  267  L.O.A.;  66  beam;  13'9" 
loaded  draft;  12  knots  speed;  dbl.  comp.  eng. 
4000  I.H. P.;  4  W.T.  boilers;  keel  12/19/29; 
deliver  11/15/30  est. 

N.Y.C.  No.  35,  hull  796,  lighter  for  New 

York  Central  R.R.  Co.;   122  x   32'6";  540 

I.H  P.  diesel  eng  :  keel  Feb.  11/30. 

THE  CHARLES  WARD  ENGINEER. 

ING  WORKS 

Charleston,  W.  V«. 

Purchasing  Agent:  E.  T.  Jonei. 

Indiana,  hull  83,  turbo-electric,  twin- 
screw,  tunnel  towboat  for  Mississippi  Valley 
Barge  Line  Co..  St.  Louis:  200x40xl0'6"; 
keel   11/18/29;  launch   5/15/30  est. 

Louisiana,  hull  84:  si.ster  to  above;  keel 
11/28/29;  launch  6/13/30  est. 

Scott,  hull  No.  85,  diesel-electric  stern- 
wheel  towboat  for  U.  S.  Army  Engineers, 
Rock  Island  ^  Huntington  Districts:  90x 
20x4'6"  molded  dimensions;  keel  6/1/30 
est. 

Fort  Armstrong,  hull  86,  same  as  above; 
keel  6/1/30  est. 


Weak  Spots.  Unremitting  warfare 
has  been  carried  on  by  man  from 
time  immemorial  against  water- 
leaks.  The  primitive  man  used 
baked  clay;  his  grandchildren  dis- 
covered that  some  sticky  fluids  from 
trees  were  better;  then  came  pitch, 
putty,  beeswax,  white-lead.  At  last 
science  stepped  in  and  gave  us 
marine  glue,  a  nonhardening  water- 
proof product.  To-day  there  is  no 
need  to  be  endangered  or  even 
bothered  by  a  leaky  boat.  There  is 
a  marine  glue  that  will  cure  the 
most  stubborn  and  persistent  leak. 
L.  W.  Ferninand  &  Co.,  152  Knee- 
land  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
has  compiled  the  little  booklet, 
"Weak  Spots",  which  illustrates 
and  describes  the  leaks  to  which  the 
average  boat  is  subject,  and  the  best 
method  of  a  permanent  cure.  You 
may  have  a  free  copy  by  sending 
them  your  name  and  address. 

International  Nickel  Co.  has  is- 
sued recently  a  hand.v  little  booklet 
entitled.  Notes  on  Uses  of  Nickel 
Cast  Iron.  It  is  published  in  hand- 
book size  for  the  particular  use  of 
machinery  manufacturers. 


De  Laval  Steam  Turbine  Com- 
pany, Trenton,  New  Jersey,  has 
ready  for  distribution  to  interested 
parties  an  interesting  bulletin 
(E-1134)  covering  Successful  Can- 
adian Pumping  Stations. 
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By  R.  F.  Emerson, 
Industrial  Engineering  Department,  General  Electric  Company 


IN  America  practically 
all  electrical  energy 
generated  by  central 
stations  is  alternating 
current.  With  the  increas- 
ing use  of  central  station 
energy,  the  problem  is  be- 
ing presented  with  in- 
creased frequency  as  re- 
gards the  use  of  alternat- 
ing current  motors  and 
control  in  place  of  direct 
current  equipment.  The 
statement  can  be  made 
that  practically  all  mater- 
ials handling  machines, 
such  as  cranes,  capstans, 
conveyors,  coal  towers, 
and  hoists  of  various 
kinds  have  been  success- 
fully electrified  by  alter- 
nating current  motors. 
Considering  the  country 
as  a  whole,  there  are  with- 
out doubt  more  alternat- 
ing-current installations 
of  this  nature  in  operation 
than  there  are  direct-current. 

Therefore,  when  it  becomes  nec- 
essary to  change  the  source  of 
power  for  any  installation,  it  is  al- 
ways desirable  to  give  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  alternating  cur- 
rent equipment  before  definitely 
deciding  to  go  to  the  added  com- 
plication and  expense  of  installing 
a  motor-generator  set  to  convert 
from  alternating  current  to  direct 
current.  Without  doubt,  there  are 
some  conditions  of  operation  where 
the  inherent  characteristics  of  di- 
rect current  may  make  it  desirable 
to  use  it,  but  in  a  great  many  cases 
it  will  be  found  that  the  squirrel 
cage  rotor  type  or  wound  rotor  type 
of  induction  motor  will  give  satis- 
factory  operation. 

The  characteristics  of  the  direct 


Eight  4-ton  cargo  derricks  driven  by  alternating  current 
motors  in  service  at  Balboa  Docks,  Isthmus  of  Panama. 


current  motor,  also  those  of  the  in 
duction    motor,    will    be    discussed. 


followed  by  a  brief  discussion  of 
the  operating  characteristics  of 
some  of  the  more  common  types  of 
materials  handling  machines  used 
on  the  waterfront,  together  with 
the  types  of  induction  motors  that 
can  be  applied  for  operating  them. 

Alternating  Current  and  Direct 
Current  Compared 

The  two  chief  advantages  of  the 
direct-current  series  motor  for  any 
kind  of  hoisting  work  is  its  high 
torque  and  its  speed  control.  Due  to 
its  ability  to  carry  extra  heavy 
loads  for  short  periods,  the  direct- 
current  series  motor  is  well  adapt- 
ed for  miscellaneous  hoist  service. 
As  the  load  increases,  the  motor 
slows  down  and  pulls  harder.  In 
the  case  of  the  standard  induction 
motor,  its  speed  does  not  fall  off 
materially  as  the  load  increases, 
and  stalling  occurs  usually  around 
200  to  250  per  cent  of  the  full  load 
torque  of  the  motor.  These  charac- 
teristics are  illustrated  by  the 
speed-torque  curves  as  shown  in 
Figure  1.  Curve  No.  1  for  the  series 
motor    shows    a    rapid    increase    in 

eed  for  reduction  in   load  and  a 


Portable  loose  drum 
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inch  driven  by  alternating  current  motor. 


decrease  in  speed  for  increase  in 
load.  In  the  case  of  the  two  induc- 
tion motor  curves,  No.  2  and  No.  3, 
the  speed  decreases  to  about  70  per 
cent,  of  synchronous  speed,  at 
which  point  the  motor  stalls. 

In  the  case  of  operating  at  re- 
duced speeds  on  intermediate 
points  of  the  controller,  Figures  2 
and  3  indicate  that  with  both  types 
of  motors  this  can  be  accomplished. 
If  a  hoist  is  required  to  lower 
loads  at  reduced  speeds,  the  direct- 
current  series  motor  can  accomp- 
lish this  by  means  of  dynamic  brak- 
ing. Figure  2  indicates  that  when 
using  a  dynamic  braking  controller 
and  resistor,  an  80  per  cent,  over- 
hauling load  will  give  reduced 
speed  running  down  as  low  as  35 
per  cent,  of  full  load  speed  of  the 
motor.  With  the  wound  rotor  induc- 
tion motor  (Figure  3),  it  is  possible 
to  obtain  reduced  speed  running  by 
cutting  resistance  into  the  second- 
ary circuit  of  the  motor  in  the  case 
of  operating  under  motor  torque  as 
indicated  by  curves  2-8  inclusive. 
With  overhauling  loads,  this  same 
operation  will  cause  the  motor  to 
speed  up  as  indicated  by  curves  5A, 
6A,  7A,  and  8A.  However,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  obtain  some  reduced  speed 
operation  with  overhauling  load  by 
using  a  load  brake  which  puts  an 
artificial  load  on  the  alternating- 
current  motor  as  indicated  by 
curves  lA,  2 A,  3 A,  and  4A. 

The  induction  motor  is  noted  for 
its  ability  to  withstand  abuse  and 
neglect,  and  many  instances  are  on 
record  where  it  has  given  a  good 
account  of  itself  in  excessively 
dirty  locations.  Also  it  is  less  ex- 
pensive than  the  direct-current 
motor. 

Special   Appl'cation   to   Waterfront 
Equipment 

The  use  of  the  induction  motor 
for  capstans,  conveyors,  an'd  hoists 
as  being  representative  of  mater- 
ials handling  equipment  used  on 
waterfronts  will  next  be  consid- 
ered. 

The  Capstan  (Vertical  Type). 
The  motor  for  operating  a  vertical 
capstan  usually  runs  continuously 
while  a  barge  or  a  boat  is  being 
spotted.  Since  the  work  to  be  done 
requires  operating  the  motor  for 
short  periods  of  time,  a  15-minute 
or  30-minute  rated  induction  motor 
can  be  applied.  The  operating  con- 
ditions which  pertain  to  the  selec- 
tion of  the  induction  motor  for  this 
device  are  as  follows: 

1.  Starting  under  no  load. 

2.  Constant  speed  for  short  per- 
iods of  time. 
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3.  High  peak  load  to  overcome 
inertia,  followed  by  constant  load 
of  much  smaller  value  after  the 
barge  is  up  to  speed. 

4.  Nonreversing  operation. 
Under  these  operating  condi- 
tions, a  high  resistance  squirrel 
cage  motor  can  be  used  to  good  ad- 
vantage. Its  operating  character- 
istics for  this  kind  of  load  are  as 
follows: 

1.  With  high  resistance  rotor,  a 
drooping  speed  characteristic  is 
obtained,  which  means  that  the  mo- 
tor slows  down  as  the  load  in- 
creases. This  action  is  somewhat 
similar  to  the  operation  of  a  series 
direct-current  motor  or  a  steam  en- 
gine under  increasing  load. 

2.  The  inrush  current  at  start- 
ing on  full  voltage  is  much  less 
with  a  high  resistance  rotor  motor 
than  vv'ith  a  general  purpose  type 
of  motor. 

3.  Starting  on  full  voltage  makes 
possible  the  use  of  extremely  sim- 
ple control;  namely,  a  magnetic 
switch  with  a  start-stop  push  but- 
ton station.  The  control  is,  of 
course,  nonreversing,  as  it  makes 
no  difference  which  way  the  cap- 
stan turns.  If  the  power  company's 
regulations  forbid  starting  the  mo- 


tor on  full  voltage,  a  compensator 
or  starting  resistor  should  be  used. 
Conveyors:  Where  conveyors  are 
operated  by  direct-current  motors, 
shunt-wound  motors  are  usually 
used.  The  operating  conditions 
which  pertain  to  the  selection  of 
motors  and  control  for  conveyor 
drive  are  as  follows: 

1.  A  high  static  friction  exists, 
particularly  after  a  conveyor  has 
remained  stationary  long  enough 
for  oil  or  grease  to  settle  in  the 
bearings.  This  condition  is  aggra- 
vated if  the  equipment  is  subjected 
to  low  temperature,  so  that  the  lub- 
ricant is  stiff  or  frozen. 

2.  Usually  the  equipment  runs 
continuously  for  long  periods  of 
time  at  a  constant  speed  and  very 
nearly  constant  loads. 

Under  the  above  conditions  of 
operation,  it  is  customary  to  use 
the  squirrel  cage  type  of  motor 
having  what  is  known  as  the  double 
squirrel  cage  winding.  Aside  from 
the  question  of  starting,  the  best 
induction  motor  to  use  would  be 
the  one  with  the  highest  efficiency 
and  power  factor.  This  would  be 
the  general  purpose  squirrel  cage 
motor.  Now  considering  the  ques- 
tion   of    starting   torque,    it  should 
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be  noted  that  this  motor  has  con- 
siderably less  starting  torque  than 
the  double  squirrel  cage  motor; and 
some  applications  of  the  general 
purpose  squirrel  cage  motor  to  con- 
veyor drive  have  resulted  in  the 
motor  being  unable  to  get  the  con- 
veyor going  in  cold  weather,  al- 
though the  motor  has  ample  power 
to  keep  the  conveyor  running  after 
it  is  up  to  speed.  With  the  double 
squirrel  cage  type  of  motor,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  over-motor  the 
conveyor  because  this  motor  will 
deliver  its  maximum  torque  at 
starting. 

In  case  of  larger  conveyor  drives, 
requiring  50-horsepower  motors 
and  higher,  some  operators  pre- 
fer to  use  the  continuous  rated  slip 
ring  motor  with  drum  controller 
and  secondary  resistor.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  vary  the  amount  of  starting 
torque  from  a  very  low  value  of 
say  50  per  cent,  of  full  load  torque 
up  to  the  maximum  that  the  motor 
is  capable  of  exerting.  This  is  the 
ideal  condition  of  starting  such  a 
load  because  all  back  lash  can  be 
taken  out  of  the  gears,  or,  if  the 
equipment  is  chain  driven,  it  takes 
the  slack  out  of  the  chain  before 
the  conveyor  starts  up  and  avoids 
any  excessive  shock  to  the  equip- 
ment. However,  the  slip  ring  motor 
has  certain  characteristics  which 
are  of  no  advantage  after  the  con- 
veyor is  running,  such  as  addition- 
al upkeep  due  to  slip  ring  brushes 
and  more  complicated  control.  It 
also  has  lower  efficiency  and  power 
factor  while  operating  over  exten- 
ded periods  of  time  and  is  higher 


in  first  cost.  Due  to  its  great  sim- 
plicity and  low  upkeep,  a  double 
squirrel  cage  motor  should  be  used 
if  at  all  possible. 

For  operating  the  usual  conveyor 
installation,  the  direct-current  mo- 
tor holds  no  material  advantage 
over  the  double  squirrel  cage  in- 
dution  motor. 

Hoists.  Practically  all  direct  cur- 
rent-operated hoists  have  series 
wound  motors.  In  cases  where  the 
direct-current  motors  must  be  re- 
moved from  a  hoist  and  an  induc- 
tion motor  put  in  its  place,  it  would 
seem  to  be  only  necessary  to  put  in 
an  induction  motor  of  the  same 
rated  horsepower  and  speed  and 
obtain  identically  the  same  oper- 
ating conditions  as  before.  If  this 
is  done,  it  may  be  found  that  un- 
expected results  will  occur  which 
are  likely  to  be  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  user.  Referring  again  to  Fig- 
ure 1,  consider  that  the  direct-cur- 
rent motor  represented  by  curve 
No.  1  is  being  superseded  by  an 
induction  motor.  This  curve  shows 
a  560-revolutions  per  minute,  di- 
rect current  series  motor.  Curve 
No.  2  represents  a  600/570  revolu- 
tions per  minute  wound-rotor  in- 
duction motor,  and  curve  No.  3  a 
720/685  revolutions  per  minute  in- 
duction motor.  These  curves  clear- 
ly indicate  the  differences  in  the 
behaviour  of  the  two  types  of  mo- 
tors under  different  loads.  On  this 
particular  hoist  if  the  570-revolu- 
tions  per  minute  induction  motor 
is  substituted  for  the  560  revo- 
lutions per  minute,  direct  current 
series  motor,  it  will  hoist  the  load 


at  practically  the  same  speed  as 
the  direct  current  motor  providing 
the  load  is  just  enough  to  load  the 
motor  to  its  full  capacity.  This  is 
indicated  by  point  "A"  on  the  di- 
rect current  curve  which  nearly 
coincides  with  point  "A"  on  the  al- 
ternating current  motor  curve.  Now 
assume  that  the  hoist  is  called  up- 
on to  exert  an  extra  heavy  load. 
With  this  load  on  the  direct  cur- 
rent motor,  point  "B"  on  curve  No. 
1  shows  a  lower  speed  than  point 
"E"  on  curve  No.  2  for  the  induc- 
tion motor.  However,  the  big  ma- 
jority of  lifts  are  usually  consid- 
erably less  than  the  rated  capacity 
of  the  hoist.  Now  assume  a  light 
load  is  hoisted  (point  "C").  Point 
"C"  on  curve  No.  1  shows  that  the 
series  motor  is  hoisting  much  fast- 
er than  the  600/570  revolutions  per 
minute  induction  motor. This  means 
a  reduction  in  the  hoisting  speed 
of  27  per  cent.,  which  would  have 
an  appreciable  effect  on  the  speed 
with  which  material  is  being  hand- 
led. It  is  easily  seen  that  better 
results  will  be  obtained  if  the  high- 
er speed  induction  motor  is  used. 
Using  the  720/685  revolutions  per 
minute  induction  motor,  consider 
points  "A",  "B",  and  "C"  on  this 
curve  which  correspond  to  the  same 
loads  as  points  "A",  "B",  and  "C" 
on  the  other  two  motors  just  com- 
pared. This  motor  will  hoist  light 
loads  slower  and  heavy  loads  faster 
than  the  direct  current  motor.  When 
unloading  a  vessel,  this  motor  will 
lose  time  when  returning  an  empty 
hook,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will 
make  up  for  this  when  hoisting  a 


Per  Cent   Full-Load  Torque 


Figure  2   (left). 
Figure  3    (above). 


heavy  load.  It  is  possible,  therefore, 
by  properly  selecting  the  right 
speed  induction  motor,  to  obtain  a 
motor  which  will  have  an  average 
speed  enabling  a  round  trip  to  be 
made  in  the  same  time  that  it  could 
be  made  by  a  direct  current  motor. 
However,  since  this  motor  must 
hoist  a  heavy  load  faster  than  the 
direct  current  series  motor,  it  is 
necessary  to  apply  a  somewhat 
larger  motor  in  place  of  the  super- 
seded direct  current  motor.  An- 
other point  to  remember  is  that  the 
torque  of  an  induction  motor  is  re- 
duced according  to  the  square  of 
the  voltage  and  in  order  to  get  the 
best  results  the  voltage  must  be 
maintained  close  to  its  normal 
value;  or,  if  the  voltage  may  be  low 
on  the  electric  supply  lines  at 
times,  this  should  be  given  proper 
consideration  in  selecting  the  in- 
duction motor.  For  instance,  if  the 
electric  supply  lines  are  supposed 
to  be  440  volts  and  actually  are 
only  90  per  cent,  of  this  value,  the 
maximum  torque  that  could  be  ob- 


A  NEW  AUTOMATIC  STOKER 
FOR  SCOTCH  MARINE  BOILERS 

'E  illustrate  herewith  a  re- 
c  e  n  1 1  y  developed,  automa- 
tically controlled,  under-feed 
stoker  for  the  Scotch  marine  type 
boiler.  This  device  is  designed  and 
manufactured  by  The  James  Lefell 
&  Co.,  of  Springfield,  Ohio.  This 
firm  has  been  manufacturing  boilers 
for  the  past  sixty-eight  years,  spe- 
cializing in  Scotch  marine  type  re- 
turn tubular  portable  boilers  for  in- 
du.strial  purposes. 

These  automatic  stokers  can  be 
built  for  either  electric  or  steam  tur- 
bine drive.  The  rate  of  firing  and 
the  adjustment  of  the  admission  of 
air  into  the  firebox  is  automatically 
controlled  by  the  steam  pressure  of 
the  boiler.  Lowered  steam  pressure 
automatically  increases  firing  speed 
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BELT  CONVEYOR 
DISTRIBUTING  TO  HOLD 


Belt  conveyor  for  distributing  to  hold  driven  by  an  alternating  current  motor. 

(Courtesy  of  Stephens  Adamson  Co.) 


tained  from  the  induction  motor 
is  only  81  per  cent.  (0.9  x  0.9  0.81) 
of  its  rating  at  440  volts. 

Although  the  direct-current  ser- 
ies wound  motor  has  certain  char- 
acteristics of  torque  and  speed  con- 


and  force  draft;  so  that  the  boiler 
operated  by  this  stoker  shows  full 
efficiency  at  all  times  without  atten- 
tion. The  fire  being  fed  from  un- 
derneath, ashes  fall  off  at  the  sides 
of  the  firebox  as  the  coal  slowly 
comes  up.  All  combustion  being  at 
the  top,  there  is  always  a  clean  fire 
and  practically  complete  combus- 
tion. Thus,  in  addition  to  elimina- 
tion of  labor,  the  automatic  stoker 
gives  considerable  savings  in  fuel. 
As  will  be  noted  from  the  illustra- 
tions, this  machine  is  sturdily  and 
simply  constructed.  All  gearing  is 
totally  enclosed  and  dust-proof,  op- 
erating in  an  oil  bath.  The  stoker 
takes  up  just  about  the  same  amount 
of  room  as  would  be  required  by  a 
man  shoveling  coal  into  the  firebox. 
The  hopper  is  designed  of  .'Jufficient 
capacity  so  that  it  needs  filling  at 
intervals  of  approximately  two 
hours. 

This  development  should  be  of  in- 
terest to  all  operators  who  are  burn- 
ing coal  at  sea. 


Lefell  automatic  stoker. 


The  Elwell-Parker  Electric  Com- 
pany, Cleveland,  manufacturer  of 
electric  industrial  tractors  and 
trucks  for  use  on  piers,  in  ware- 
houses and  industrial  plants,  has 
received  an  order  for  50  battery- 
driven  electric  industrial  trucks  for 
a  Boston  firm.  The  company  reports 
that  this  is  the  largest  single  order 
received  for  electric  industrial 
trucks  in  many  years. 


trol  which  are  particularly  desir- 
able for  hoist  and  similar  service, 
quite  often  an  alternating  current 
motor  can  be  applied  successfully 
in  its  place  if  the  characteri,stics 
of  the  load  are  given  careful  study. 


R.  M.  Stevenson  has  just  been  ap- 
pointed branch  manager  at  San 
Francisco  for  The  New  Jersey  As- 
bestos Company.  Mr.  Stevenson  is 
well  known  in  Pacific  Coast  engin- 
eering circles  and  has  served  in  an 
engineering  capacity  with  several 
of  the  steamship  lines  serving  this 
Coast. 

The  New  Jersey  Asbestos  Com- 
pany, manufacturer  of  "V"  Pilot 
packing  for  marine  and  industrial 
use,  has  agencies  at  San  Pedro  and 
Portland.  This  company  is  also  sole 
agent  in  the  United  States  for  gen- 
uine Woodite  rings. 


Captain  Lewis  Tanning,  vice-pre- 
sident of  the  Welin  Davit  and  Boat 
Corporation  of  Long  Island  City, 
New  York,  recently  made  a  tour  of 
inspection  of  Pacific  Coast  ports.  In 
San  Francisco,  C.  V.  Lane,  repre- 
sentative of  the  firm,  conducted 
Captain  Tanning  on  a  tour  of  mar- 
ine plants  and  yards. 

Captain  Tanning  announced, 
while  in  San  Francisco,  that  the 
new  Welin-Maclachlan  davits  have 
been  ordered  for  the  two  new  Dollar 
passenger  and  freight  liners  under 
construction  at  Newport  News.  We- 
lin davits  and  boats  are  installed 
aboard  the  new  Grace  liner  Santa 
Clara  and  will  be  part  of  the  equip- 
ment on  the  new  Ward  liners  now 
building  at  Newport  News. 
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English  Court  Holds  Weakness  of  Old  Age  Not  Covered  by  Hull  Policy 


Wi 


"E  are  all  familiar  with 
the  ancient  and  honor- 
able order  of  wooden 
barges  which  ply  on  and  some- 
times under  the  waters  of  the 
Pacific  Coast.  When  one  of 
these  noble  relics  proceeds  to 
emulate  a  submarine,  the  cry  is 
always  raised  that  heavy 
weather  is  the  proximate  cause 
of  the  loss  of  a  fine  and  sea- 
worthy vessel. 

The  British  court.s  have  re- 
cently passed  upon  a  case  in- 
volving the  loss  of  a  steam  barge 
on  the  River  Mersey.  The  case 
in  question  is  Wadsworth  Light- 
erage and  Coaling  Company  vs. 
Sea  Insurance  Company,  re- 
ported in  35  Commercial  Cases 
1.    The  barge,  which  was  about 

50  years  of  age,  sank  while  moored  at  her  dock  at 
night.  There  was  no  heavy  weather  to  account  for  the 
sinking,  and  although  the  owners  endeavored  to  prove 
that  she  might  have  been  in  collision  during  the  night, 
the  corpse  was  apparently  in  such  an  advanced  state  of 
decomposition  that  evidence  of  the  fatal  blow  could  not 
be  obtained. 

The  Sea  Insurance  Company  had  issued  a  hull  policy 
on  the  barge  bearing  a  marginal  clause  reading: 

"This  insurance  is  against  the  risks  of  total  and/or 
constructive  and/or  arranged  loss,  including  .  .  .  damage 
to  such  vessel  by  collision  ...  or  by  fire,  lightning, 
stranding,  or  sinking." 

■  (Note:  We  do  not  know  what  is  meant  by  "arranged 
loss."  We  have  seen  several  of  these  but  have  never 
heard  of  them  being  insured  against.) 

Trial  Court  Holds  Insurer  Liable 

The  barge  owners  sued  to  recover  for  the  loss  under 
the  policy.  The  trial  court  found  that  no  peril  of  the 
sea  had  caused  the  loss  but  considered  that  the  loss  be- 
ing due  to  "sinking"  was  covered  by  the  policy.  On  ap- 
peal, however,  it  was  held  that  wear  and  tear  or,  as 
Grover  Cleveland  used  to  say,  innocuous  desuetude,  had 
been  the  real  cause  of  the  loss,  and  that  sinking,  to  base 
recovery,  had  to  be  caused  by  a  peril  insured  against. 
As  the  sinking  in  this  case  was  not  due  to  a  peril  insured 
against,  the  underwriter  was  not  liable. 
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I 

sit  before 

my  desk  and  sign 
a  million  letters  more  or 

less. 

I 

bow  my  head 
before   an   empty  place 
!                whereon   is  set  the  God  of  Business. 

» 

* 
The  while  my  spirit  wanders  on  the  brink 
Of  some   forgotten   waterhole  where   deer 
come   down   to   drink. 

J.  A.  Q. 
(Oh.    well    .    .    .    the    advent    of   spring 
justifies  a  lot  of   poor  verse.) 

Scrutton  L.  J.,  in  reversing 
the  lower  court's  decision,  was 
apparently  in  a  rather  jovial 
mode,  his  opinion  in  part  read- 
ing as  follows : 

"The  learned  Judge  has  come 
to  the  conclusion,  after  listen- 
ing to  a  number  of  experts  who 
contradicted  each  other  in  the 
usual  way,  and  having  heard 
the  crew  of  the  barge  and  hav- 
ing heard  people  from  the  dock, 
that  what  caused  the  barge  to 
sink  was  general  debility;  a 
phrase  which  he  gets  from  the 
gentleman  who  is  in  charge  of 
the  salvage  operations  in  the 
Mersey,  the  Assistant  Marine 
Surveyor  of  the  Mersey  Docks 
and  Harbor  Board,  a  man  with 
thirteen  years'  experience  in 
salvage  operations  in  the  Mersey,  who  had  lifted  this 
vessel  and  had  seen  her  after  she  was  lifted.  The  learned 
Judge  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  cause  of  this 
sinking  was  that  a  barge  that  had  at  least  50  years' 
knocking  about  in  the  Mersey  had  at  last  got  to  the  end 
of  its  tether.  The  life  of  a  barge  in  the  Mersey  involves 
that  it  is  always  being  banged  into;  they  lie  alongside  a 
ship  to  load  or  discharge,  or  they  lie  alongside  a  dock  to 
load  or  discharge.  This  particular  barge  was  going  in 
and  out  of  the  dock;  there  are  nearly  always  several 
barges  in  the  dock,  and  they  nearly  always  run  into  the 
dock  wall.  A  barge  is  built  to  be  bumped  about,  but 
sooner  or  later  this  .series  of  little  bumps  has  its  effect 
on  the  structure  of  the  barge;  her  caulking  and  oakum 
have  constantly  to  be  renewed,  and  in  my  experience  it 
is  quite  common  that  at  last  a  barge  sinks  with  no  ap- 
parent reason  for  her  sinking  except  that  she  is  getting 
too  old  to  float  any  longer  and  has  got  tired.  .  .  . 

Now  in  these  circumstances  I  think  it  is  not  one  of  the 
cases  where  you  can  say,  as  has  been  suggested,  that 
the  barge  has  been  lost  from  an  unexplained  cause.  The 
cause  is  not  unexplained;  it  is  obvious  that  water  came 
through  the  seams,  and  if  you  want  to  know  why  water 
came  through  the  seams  it  seems  to  me  quite  sufficient 
to  say  that  this  is  a  very  old  barge  which  has  been 
bumping  about  in  the  Mersey  for  a  long  time  and  it  has 
at  last  come  to  the  end  of  its  tether.  I  am  unable,  there- 
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fore,  to  accede  to  Mr.  Le  Quesne's  invitation  to  say 
that  the  learned  Judge  was  wrong  in  finding  that  the 
loss  of  this  barge  was  due  to  general  debility  resulting 
from  wear  and  tear. 

I  have  no  difficulty  about  that  part  of  the  case;  the 
difficulty  begins  when  one  endeavours  to  understand 
what  is  the  meaning  of  the  clause  in  the  policy,  which 
some  ingenious  gentleman  has  invented  in  order  to  give 
rise  to  this  particular  law  suit." 

Marine  Insurance  Act  Decides  Case 

"The  Act  says,  'Unless  the  policy  otherwise  provides, 
the  insurer  is  not  liable  for  ordinary  wear  and  tear'; 
and,  giving  the  best  consideration  I  can  to  the  matter, 
this  policy  does  not  seem  to  otherwise  provide;' 
it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  provide  that  the  insurer 
is  liable  for  ordinary  wear  and  tear.  It  would  be  very 
unusual  that  he  should  be,  and  I  can  find  no  words 
which  do  make  him  liable  for  ordinary  wear  and  tear. 
The  result  will  be,  of  cour.se,  that  if  the  assured  on  this 
policy  says,  'I  claim  for  total  loss,'  the  answer  is  that 
in  the  first  part  of  the  clause  the  total  loss  is  only  a 
total  loss  caused  by  the  perils  in  the  policy,  which  do 
not  include  wear  and  tear." 


Appellate  Court  Defines  Mach- 
inery Under  Marine  Policy 

FAITHFUL  readers  (if  any)  will  recall  that  our  is- 
sue of  June,  1929  contained  an  article  headed 
"When  a  Rock  Strikes  a  Ship  that's  News."  The  case 
involved  damage  to  Dredge  No.  7,  which  was  sunk  due  to 
the  entrance  of  sea  water  through  a  fractured  elbow  of 
the  discharge  line.  The  fracture  was  caused  by  a  large 
stone  which  lodged  in  the  line.  The  policy  covering  the 
vessel  bore  no  Inchmaree,  Accident  in  Loading,  or  Ejus- 
dem  generis  clause,  and  specifically  excluded  the  risk 
of  "derangement  or  breakage  of  machinery."  The  trial 
court  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  elbow  was  part  of 
the  hull  of  the  vessel,  and  allowed  recovery  on  the  theory 
that  the  loss  was  due  to  a  peril  of  the  sea. 

We  orginally  listed  the  decision  among  our  collection 
of  peculiar  cases.  The  decision  apparently  impressed 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit  in 
the  same  manner,  for  that  court  on  January  6,  1930,  re- 
versed the  original  decision.  See  Quinlivan  v.  North- 
western Fire  &  Marine  Ins.  Co.,  37  F  (2d)  29. 

The  appellate  court,  influenced  in  part  no  doubt  by 
the  eloquence  of  our  old  friend  Martin  P.  Detels,  who 


appears  as  one  of  the  counsels  for  the  appellants,  ruled 
that  the  elbow  was  part  of  the  machinery,  and  its  break- 
age therefore  excluded  from  the  coverage  of  the  policy. 
In  distinguishing  between  hull  and  machinery,  the  court 
employs  the  following  language: 

"If  the  discharge  elbow  was  part  of  the  machinery,  and 
came  within  the  exception  in  the  policies,  there  is  no 
liability.  Machinery  is  not  synonymous  with  machine, 
for  it  is  of  much  broader  application,  more  comprehen- 
sive and  extensive  in  its  significance.  Machinery  in- 
cludes appurtenances  necessary  to  the  working  of  a 
machine.  38  Corpus  Juris,  330,  331.  The  policy  covers 
the  dredge  in  the  following  specification:  'Her  body, 
tackle,  apparel  and  furniture,  stores,  supplies,  engines, 
boilers,  machinery  and  appurtenances.'  The  elbow  in 
the  discharge  line  could  only  be  embraced  within  the 
category  of  machinery,  as  the  policy  classifies  the 
various  parts  of  the  dredge.  The  discharge  elbow,  it  is 
argued,  is  part  of  the  hull.  It  was  permanently  bolted  to 
the  pump,  and  the  pump  could  not  perform  its  dredging 
operation  without  the  discharge  elbow.  The  hull  of  the 
vessel  was  built  by  a  shipbuilding  company,  and  the 
machinery  installed  by  an  engineering  compan.v,  and  the 
latter,  in  installing  the  pipes,  furnished  the  discharge 
elbow.  In  construction,  the  discharge  line  was  physi- 
cally distinct  from  the  hull.  It  was  supported  by  wooden 
blocks.  The  function  of  the  hull  was  to  keep  the  dredging 
machinery  afloat,  and  the  function  of  the  machinery,  in- 
cluding the  pipe  line,  was  for  dredging  only.  Any  part 
of  the  apparatus  or  appliance  used  for  dredging  should 
be  regarded  as  machinery,  for  its  purpose  was  to  keep 
up  the  operation  of  the  dredge.  The  court  below  said 
the  elbow  pipe  also  kept  the  water  out  of  the  hold  in  its 
normal  operation,  and  held  therefore  that  it  was  part 
of  the  hull.  But  this  service  was  purely  incidental;  it 
was  not  the  primary  purpose  or  function  of  the  elbow 
pipe.  This  incidental  service  does  not  make  it  a  part  of 
the  hull,  any  more  than  does  the  propeller  shaft,  which 
keeps  out  the  water  from  the  hull  by  filling  up  an  open- 
ing from  which  it  emerges  from  the  hull,  and  the  pro- 
peller shaft  would  not  be  described  as  part  of  the  hull." 


Mixed  Cargo 

Captain  Jory,  the  genial  surveyor  for  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Board  of  Marine  Underwriters,  tells  a  good  story 
on  the  late  W.  W.  Swadley,  dean  of  commercial  and 
maritime  photographers  of  the  City  by  the  Golden  Gate 
(apologies  to  KPO).  It  seems  that  the  good  Captain 
and  the  picture  man  were  lining  up  a  damaged  barge 
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for  inclusion  in  the  underwriters'  rogues'  gallery,  and 
Swadley  had  to  lean  well  over  the  side  of  her  to  get  his 
camera  into  position. 

"I  heard  a  splash,"  says  Jory,  "and  when  I  looked 
around,  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  a  hat  floating 
on  the  water — not  a  very  good  hat  at  that.  All  of  a  sud- 
den up  comes  Swadley  on  the  other  side  of  the  barge, 
puffing  and  blowing  like  a  porpoise.  I  says  to  him, 
says  I,  'What's  the  big  idea?  I  told  you  to  take  a  picture 
of  the  top  of  the  barge.'  " 

Readers  desiring  Swadley's  reply  may  obtain  same  by 
sending  self-addressed  express  package.  They  have 
laws  against  such  things  in  the  mail. 


And  then  there  is  the  story  of  the  broker  who  had  a 
barge  and  equipment  insured  for  his  client  under  a 
policy  providing  that  no  claim  could  be  collected  unless 
the  insured  interest  was  stranded,  sunk,  burned,  or  in 
collision. 

The  underwriter  received  a  claim  for  a  5000-pound 
anchor  lost  as  the  result  of  a  collision.     On  requesting 
further  information,  the  underwriter  received  the  fol- 
lowing reply: 
"Gentlemen : 

As  the  barge  was  lying  at  anchor  in  Pier  92^1.,  the 
Master  decided  to  pull  up  anchor  and  go  places.  Un- 
fortunately, the  anchor  collided  with  something  on  the 
bottom,  and  we  are  making  this  claim  since  the  said 
collision  opens  the  warranty  in  the  policy. 

Yours  truly,  etc." 

Yes,  and  we  might  suggest  that  the  anchor  was  "sunk" 
before  the  collision  occurred,  too. 


And  speaking  of  collisions,  there  is  the  case  of  the 
Bird  Boat  which  was  dropped  on  the  deck  of  the  Ruth 
Alexander  recently  while  being  loaded  for  a  trip  to  Los 
Angeles.  We  suggest  there  will  be  an  argument  as  to 
whether  the  P.  &  I.  underwriters  are  involved  for  dam- 
age to  cargo,  or  whether  the  hull  underwriters  can  be 
held  liable  under  their  policies  as  for  a  collision  between 
two  vessels. 


At  its  meeting  of  March  17,  the  Marine  Underwriters' 
Study  Class  sponsored  by  the  San  Francisco  Association 
of  Marine  Underwriters  was  addressed  by  Alfred  W. 
Young  of  the  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Company  and 
Walter  Hays  of  the  adjusting  department  of  Marsh  & 
McLennan— J.  B.  F.  Davis  &  Sons. 


Mr.  Young  had  for  his  subject  "Yachts  and  Yacht  In- 
surance" and  opened  his  discussion  by  drawing  a 
graphic  word  picture  showing  the  progress  of  yachting 
from  Cleopatra's  time  to  the  present.  He  then  described 
the  various  types  of  yachts  and  the  formation  and  oper- 
ation of  the  various  bodies  which  promote  yacht  races 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  His  talk  was  concluded  with  a 
concise  analysis  of  the  various  types  of  coverage  used 
by  the  yacht  owner. 

Mr.  Hays,  the  second  speaker  of  the  evening,  discus- 
sed "Particular  Charges  and  Substituted  Expense." 
These  little  known  but  often  met  types  of  loss  proved 
extremely  interesting  to  those  present.  Mr.  Hays  gave 
a  clear  and  concise  description  of  sue  and  labor  charges, 
pointing  out  the  distinction  between  such  charges  which 
are  allowed  by  the  policy  as  expenditures  to  avoid  im- 
pending losses  from  a  peril  insui-ed  against,  and  partic- 
ular charges  which  are  in  the  nature  of  semi-general 
average  expenses  which  result  in  benefit  to  a  single  in- 
terest. He  described  substituted  expense  as  an  expense 
undertaken  by  a  shipowner  in  general  average  cases  to 
avoid  a  larger  expense  which  would  be  directly  charge- 
able as  general  average. 


John  Black,  prominent  insurance  attorney  of  San 
Francisco,  addressed  the  class  at  its  meeting  of  March 
31,  his  subject  being  "Personal  Injury  Claims  under 
P.  &  I.  Policies."  The  speaker  drew  upon  his  wide  ex- 
perience as  legal  representative  of  steamship  companies 
and  insurers  and  opened  his  talk  with  a  brief  outline  of 
the  coverage  afforded  to  the  shipowner  by  ordinary  pro- 
tection and  indemnity  policies. 

He  then  proceeded  to  discuss  problems  which  arise 
in  the  settlement  of  claims  by  seamen  and  stevedores 
for  injuries  incurred  while  working  on  or  about  vessels, 
and  seemed  somewhat  pessimistic  as  to  the  value  of  an 
attempt  to  educate  seamen  in  safety  measures,  due  to 
the  drifting  character  of  maritime  labor. 

Ben  S.  Allen  of  the  Salt  Water  Barrier  Association 
followed  Mr.  Black  and  gave  a  colorful  talk  on  the  ben- 
efits of  the  proposed  engineering  project  designed  to 
prevent  the  intrusion  of  salt  water  into  the  delta  region 
of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Rivers.  He  indi- 
cated upon  a  large  scale  map  the  various  points  tenta- 
tively selected  as  possible  sites  for  the  barrier,  and  de- 
scribed the  operation  which  would  allow  vessels  to  pass 
through  locks  after  the  structure  is  built.  The  members 
of  the  class  showed  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  Mr.  Al- 
len's talk,  asking  him  numerous  questions  from  the  floor 
after  his  address  was  concluded. 
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Speedy  Repair  for  Dutch  Liner 


'HEN  the  Holland-America 
liner  Veendam  reached  New 
York  recently  from  Europe, 
she  was  badly  damaged  by  a  gigan- 
tic wave  that  struck  her  in  mid-At- 
lantic. She  was  in  need  of  speedy 
repairs,  for  300  passengers  were 
waiting  to  board  her  for  a  cruise  to 
the  West  Indies  beginning  three 
days  later. 

Repairmen  were  summoned  from 
the  Fletcher  Plant  in  Hoboken,  of 
United  Dry  Docks,  Inc.;  and  within 
a  few  hours  more  than  200  me- 
chanics were  aboard  and  the  repairs 
were  under  way.  By  working  day 
and  night  shifts  the  job  was  com- 
pleted well  ahead  of  schedule  so 
that  the  liner  sailed  on  time. 

The  damage  was  confined  largely 
to  the  forward  superstructure,  the 
wave,  estimated  by  Captain  R.  W. 
Braun  to  have  been  nearly  100  feet 
high,  having  struck  the  ship  head- 
on.  Number  One  hatch  was  crushed 
under  the  impact  of  the  water,  a 
steel  bulwark  just  below  the  bridge 
was  buckled  and  torn  all  along  its 
length,  and  the  port  side  of  the 
bridge  was  smashed,  as  was  the 
navigating  bridge.  The  captain's 
quarters  were  under  water  for  sev- 
eral minutes,  and  the  radio  direc- 
tion finder,  compass,  and  telegraph 
instruments  were  destroyed.  As  the 
wall  of  water  swept  over  the  ship, 
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Damage    done    to    steel    bulkhead    door    by 

wave  which  engulfed  the  Holland-America 

liner  Veendam  in  mid-Atlantic. 

stanchions  and  railings  gave  way 
and  nearly  a  score  of  inch-thick 
windows  along  the  promenade  deck 
were  smashed.  The  water  cascaded 
through  the  first-class  quarters, 
bowled  over  furniture,  and  broke 
windows  in  the  library. 

The  destructive  force  of  the  great 
wave  is  best  explained  in  the  accom- 
panying photograph  showing  a  steel 
bulkhead  door  battered  out  of 
shape. 
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A  Safety  Letter  to 
Executives 

THE  following  letter  on  the  sub- 
ject "Safety  Must  Begin  at  the 
Top  if  It  is  to  be  First"  was 
recently  issued  by  the  Accident  Pre- 
vention Department  of  the  Pacific 
American  Steamship  Association, 
the  Shipowners'  Association  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  the  Waterfront 
Employers  Union  of  San  Francisco 
to  the  chief  executives  of  the  mem- 
ber companies  of  those  organiza- 
tions. 

1.  When  an  executive  goes  on  a 
job  and  sees  the  hazards,  corrects 
them,  and  disciplines  employees 
for  safety  infractions; 

2.  When  he  realizes  that  a  man 
will  eventually  fall  when  given  a 
place  or  an  opportunity  to  fall; 

3.  When  he  realizes  that  an  open 
hatch  is  always  a  hazard,  and  ac- 
cordingly refuses  permission  to  men 
to  do  "circus  stunts"  around  or  over 
it; 

4.  When  he  realizes  that  gear  can 
and  does  fail,  and  takes  every  pre- 
caution to  prevent  it  and  to  refuse 
men  permission  to  expose  them- 
selves to  the  hazards  of  gear  fail- 
ures ; 

.5.  When  he  realizes  that  loose  ob- 
jects do  fall,  that  moving  loads  some 
time  get  out  of  control,  and  that 
cargo  hooks  can  and  do  pull  out 
strongbacks ; 

6.  When  he  realizes  that  a  man 
cannot  continually  stand,  lounge,  or 
sit  under  a  load  or  in  the  wake  of  a 
load  without  having  an  accident; 

7.  When  he  realizes  that  there  is 
no  real  excuse  for  a  common  indus- 
trial accident  and  insists  on  finding 
out  the  truth  on  why  the  accident 
was  not  prevented ; 

8.  When  he  realizes  that  some  in- 
dividual in  his  employ  could  have 
prevented  practically  every  accident 
before  it  occurred; 

9.  When  he  realizes  that  work- 
men develop  good  and  bad  habits, 
both  of  which  are  under  the  control 
of  his  supervisory  staff; 

10.  When  he  insists  upon  select- 
ing his  superintendents  and  fore- 
men for  their  ability  both  to  lead 
men  and  to  think  "safety"  and  trains 
them  not  to  tolerate  accidents; 

11.  When  he  agrees  that  safety 
makes  for  efficient  and  controlled 
operations; 

Then  and  only  then,  will  a  safety 
campaign  be  successful  in  his  com- 
pany. 
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Port  Construction  Notes 


Stockton.  The  Longview  Dredg- 
ing Company, W.A.  Hanscomb,  pres- 
ident, was  awarded  contract  by  Ma- 
jor J.  B.  D.  Matheson  of  the  U.  S. 
Army  Engineers,  Sacramento,  for 
the  initial  dredging  work  on  the 
Stockton  $6,000,000  deep  water  pro- 
ject. The  bid  of  the  dredging  com- 
pany was  $155,000  for  dredging  a 
strip  of  channel  l^'i  miles  long, 
from  near  Pittsburg  on  upper  San 
Francisco  Bay  through  New  York 
slough  to  Suisun  Bay.  The  entire 
project  contemplates  a  channel  92 
miles  long,  100  feet  wide  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  25  feet  deep  at  low  water 
from  San  Francisco  Bay  to  Stock- 
ton along  the  San  Joaquin  River. 


known  as  Pier  No.  2. 


Seattle  contemplates  the  acquisi- 
tion of  private  waterfront  property 
in  order  to  develop  a  unified  public- 
ly owned  port  system,  and  the  con- 
sequent building  of  modern  termin- 
als and  the  establishment  of  free 
trade  zones.  Another  project  under 
consideration  is  the  construction  of 
a  seawall  from  Madison  Street  to 
Bay  Street,  comprising  the  greater 
part  of  the  Central  Waterfront. 


Berkeley.  The  Berkeley  Water 
Front  Co.,  a  private  corporation  has 
applied  to  the  U.  S.  Engineers  Of- 
fice at  San  Francisco  for  permis- 
sion to  reclaim  by  filling  in  240 
acres  of  industrial  land  on  the  east 
side  of  Richmond  inner  harbor  ex- 
tending from  the  Parr  and  Ford 
holdings  to  the  property  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Cap  Co.  at  Stege;  a  shipping 
canal  extending  from  the  present 
canal  along  the  Ford  property  is 
contemplated.  Donald  Gregory,  of 
San  Francisco,  is  president  of  the 
company  and  states  that  the  land  is 
being  reclaimed  for  future  use  for 
industrial  purposes. 


Manila.  The  Atlantic,  Gulf  and 
Pacific  Company,  Manila,  has  been 
awarded  contract  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  pier  at  Cebu  to  be 


Tacoma.  The  Pierce  County  Port 
Commission  has  sold  $500,000  in 
Port  District  bonds,  from  which 
funds  will  be  used  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  grain  elevator  at  port 
docks. 

E.  D.  Casseday,  president  of  the 
Casseday  Engineering  &  Construc- 
tion Co.,  has  been  appointed  con- 
struction superintendent  for  the 
new  cold  storage  plant  at  the  Por- 
tacoma  piers,  work  on  which  has  al- 
ready commenced. 


Richmond.  City  Engineer  E.  A. 
Hoffman  will  call  for  bids  within  a 
short  time  for  dredging  Ellis  Slough 
in  the  inner  harbor.  The  work  will 
cost  about  $300,000  and  the  expense 
will  be  borne  by  property  owners,  in- 
cluding the  Sante  Fe  Railroad,  San 
Francisco  Bridge  Co.,  Duncanson  & 
Harrelson,  Richmond  Navigation  & 
Improvement  Co.,  Richmond  Invest- 
ment Co..  Enterprise  Foundry  Co., 
and  A.  Banoff.  Proctor  &  Gamble 
also  own  property  on  this  section, 
but  have  not  agreed  to  the  dredging 
project.  The  channel  will  be  300 
feet  wide  for  a  distance  of  2100  feet 
from  the  present  inner  harbor  bas- 
in; then  200  feet  wide  for  900  feet 
in  front  of  the  soap  factory  site; 
and  then  will  widen  to  600  feet  for 
a  distance  of  1000  feet  to  form  a 
turning  basin;  the  channel  will 
have  a  depth  of  31  feet.  Material 
dredged  will  be  used  to  build  up 
several  hundred  acres  of  industrial 
lands. 


Raymond,  Wn.  has  awarded  con- 
tract to  the  Puget  Sound  Bridge  & 
Dredging  Co.,  of  Seattle  at  the  rate 
of  20  cents  a  cubic  yard  for  dredg- 
ing an  estimated  area  of  120,000  cu- 
bic yards  in  connection  with  the 
construction  of  new  docks.  Creech 
Brothers  of  Aberdeen  have  been 
awarded  contract  for  the  building 
construction. 


Trade  Notes 


THE  Arco  Company  of  Cleveland 
has  selected  Los  Angeles  as 
the  location  for  its  new  paint 
plant  to  serve  the  western  coast, 
Latin  American,  and  the  oriental 
trade.  A  survey  of  western  and  ex- 
port business  conditions  made  by 
S.  D.  Wise,  president,  and  S.  D. 
Weil,    vice-president,    was    respon- 


sible for  the  decision  to  construct 
a  West  Coast  plant. 

This  plant  will  consist  of  three 
brick  buildings,  totaling  16,500 
feet  of  floor  space  and  including  a 
paint  manufacturing  plant,  a  lac- 
quer plant,  and  a  varnish  plant. 
The  new  plant's  output  will  include 
the    company's     complete     line     of 


paints,  lacquers,  varnishes,  and  en- 
amels. 

This  new  factory  will  be  known 
as  the  Arco  Company  Limited  of 
California  and  will  be  under  the 
general  direction  of  Howard  Wise. 
Howard  Raeney  will  be  general 
sales  manager  and  E.  B.  Hagar,  who 
has  been  manager  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco branch,  will  be  made  district 
manager  with  headquarters  in  Los 
Angeles. 


An  April  1,  1930,  Bullard-Davis, 
Inc.  (of  California)  announced  a 
change  in  name  to  E.  D.  Bullard 
Company,  thus  reassuming  a  name 
known  to  industry  for  over  30  years. 
At  the  same  time,  E.  D.  Bullard 
Company  announces  the  purchase 
of  the  First  Aid  Equipment  and 
Supply    Company    of   Los    Angeles. 

"It  has  for  many  years  been  the 
aim  of  our  company,"  said  E.  W. 
Bullard,  president  of  E.  D.  Bullard 
Company,  "to  develop  to  such  a 
point  that  we  might  manufacture 
and  distribute  the  most  complete 
and  well  rounded  line  of  safety 
equipment  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
We  believe  that  with  the  purchase 
of  the  First  Aid  Equipment  and 
Supply  Co.  we  are  in  a  fair  position 
to  claim  our  goal.  Our  five  offices 
located  in  San  Francisco,  Los  An- 
geles, Seattle,  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
Houston  provide  24-hour  service 
to  mines  and  industries  located  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River  and  to  the 
marine  industry  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Manufacturing  will  be  continued 
in  our  San  Francisco  plant  at  275 
Eighth  Street;  and  in  addition  to 
this  we  will  continue  to  operate  the 
Los  Angeles  plant  of  the  First  Aid 
Equipment  and  Supply  Co.  recently 
purchased." 


OBITUARY 

With  sincere  regret  we  learn  of 
the  passing  of  J.  D.  Harper,  mana- 
ger of  the  Diesel  Engine  Division, 
Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.,  who  died 
April  6  of  pneumonia. 

He  was  generally  recognized  as 
one  of  the  foremost  authorities  on 
the  diesel  engine  in  this  country  hav- 
ing been  associated  with  its  develop- 
ment since  1891. 

Of  late  he  has  been  very  closely 
identified  with  the  activities  of  the 
Diesel  Engine  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation. His  knowledge  and  acti- 
vities in  this  field  of  engineering 
will  be  hard  to  replace  both  in  his 
company  and  the  industry  as  a  whole 
where  he  has  been  wielding  a  most 
constructive    influence. 


CONDENSERS  ON  THE  GREAT 

S.  S.  H.  F.  Alexander 


Packed  With  Metallic  Packing 


In  Service  Throughout 
the  World 

On  Pacific  Coast 

"John  Crane"  Condenser  Paekinj^  with- 
out ferrules  is  being  used  hy  such  com- 
panies as  American  Hawaiian.  Matson,  Los 
Angeles,  Union  Oil,  Texas  Oil,  Associated 
Oil,  Swaync  ii  Hoyt,  Nelson,  U.S.  Army 
Transport   and   many  others. 

On  the  Gulf 

Prominent  users  are:  American  Sugar 
Refming  Co.,  Dixie  Steamship,  Lykes 
Bros.,  Ripley  Steamship  Co.,  Tampa  In- 
ter-Ocean Steamship  Co.,  Mississippi 
Steamship  Co.,  Mississippi  Warrior  Ser- 
vice. 

On  the  Atlantic  Coast 

Larger  numbers  ot  installations  have 
been  made  on  the  East  Coast,  including 
among  others  the  ships  of  the  Luckcnbach 
Lines,  Isthmian,  Southern  Steamship.  New 
England  Navigation,  Black  Diamond  and 
Ore  Steamship  Lines. 


Besides  this,  the  United  States  Navy  and 
great  navies  of  the  world  and  the  leading 
.steamship  companies  of  England,  Holland, 
Sweden,  France  and  Italy  are  users  of 
"John  Crane"  Metallic  Condenser  Packing. 


....NO  FERRULES 

The  great  S.S.  H,  F.  Alexander  has  triple  screws  with 
high  pressure  turbine  amidships  and  two  low  pressure  tur- 
bines outboard,  low  pressure  tur- 
bnies  condensing — a  power  plant 
practically  identical  with  the  S.S. 
Leviathan. 

Condensers  are  packed  with 
"John  Crane"  Metallic  Condenser 
Packings  to  gain  eight  fundamental 
advantages :  1 .  To  permit  tubes  to 
expand  freely,  eliminating  unequal 
stresses  on  tubes  and  tube  sheets. 
2.  To  give  leak-proof  tubes — tight 
condensers — high  vacuum.  3.  To  be  a  non-deteriorating 
packing  impervious  to  impurities  in  the  cooling  water  and 
to  heat,  which  outlasts  old  style  pack- 
ings by  many  years.  4.  To  eliminate  the 
useless  ferrule.  5.  To  improve  conden- 
ser efficiency  by  reducing  turbulence 
caused  by  ferrules,  and  giving  unim 
pcded  flow  lines;  also  reducing  colk\ 
tion  of  debris  at  inflow  ends  of  tubes. 
6.  To  metallically  bond  tubes  to  tube 
sheets  and  thus  reduce  electrolytic  dis- 
integration of  tube  ends.  7.  To  prevent 
deformation  of  tube  ends  caused  by  extreme  ferrule  pres- 
sure.    8.  To  permit  quicker,  easier  cleaning  of  tubes. 

Repack  your  own  condensers  to  gain  these  advantages. 
May  we  supply  you  w/ith  recommendation.^  and  estimates: 

CRANE  PACKING  COMPANY 


Pier  2, 

SEATTLE 

112    Ninth    Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

UNderhill  1254 


CHICAGO 

Marine 
Service 
Branches 


NtW  YORK 
NEW  ORLEANS 

BALTIMORE 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Pumping  plant  at  Mormaii  Island  (Shell  marine  installation) 


The  Finest  Marine  Products 

would  do  you 
no  good  ashore 


la, urns  s<;-,.  hose  and 
couplings  are  provided 
to  meet  all  needs.  Hose 
stands  can  be  swung  to 
pick  up  extra  hose  from 
racks  with  a  minimum  of 
lost  time 


i     i 


Hose  stands  on  Shell 
marine  docks,  Los  Ange- 
les harbor.  Prompt  and 
efficient  connections  can 
be  made  with  this  equip- 
ment 


QUICK  loading  and  time-saving  service 
add  much  to  the  value  of  marine  fuels 
and  lubricants.  You  may  buy  to  certain 
specifications  and  at  a  fixed  price,  yet  you 
can  save  money  if  you  can  cut  bunkering 
time. 

Shell  marine  installations  are  unusually 
complete.  They  offer  fast  and  certain  de- 
livery on  close  schedules.  Big  batteries  of 
pumps  and  pipe  lines,  special  hose  racks 
and  booms,  tank  trucks  equipped  with  high 
speed  pumps  —  no  convenience  is  over- 
looked. 


SHELL     MARINE     LUBRICANTS 


Who's 


Rhinehart  Lellman  is  now  wear- 
ing three  stripes,  because  he  is  now 
the  chief  engineer  aboard  the  Mat- 
son  freighter  Golden  Coast.  He 
was  formerly  first  assistant  aboard 
the  Golden  Kauri. 


Vernon  H.  Creed  is  substituting 
as  chief  engineer  aboard  the  lumber 
carrier  Esther  Johnson  during  the 
illness  of  Charles  Morton.  Morton 
is  expected  to  be  able  to  return  to 
his  berth  shortly. 


The  affection  of  fellow  engineers 
for  their  Chief,  Harry  T.  Abbott, 
when  he  was  promoted  to  be  chief 
engineer  of  the  Matson  liner  Malolo 
was  demonstrated  by  the  officers  of 
the  steamer  Maui.  A  handsome 
chronometer  was  presented  to  Chief 
Engineer  Abbott  in  the  presence  of 
the  entire  personnel  of  the  Maui. 
Chief  Abbott  served  aboard  the  Maui 
since  July,  1922.  The  Maui  was  the 
first  turbine  driven  liner  of  the 
Matson  fleet. 


Edited  By  Jerry  Scanlon 

Ralph  W.  Myers,  general  manager 
of  Hobbs,  Wall  &  Company,  and 
president  of  the  Propeller  Club  of 
California,  is  recovering  from  a 
badly  injured  right  leg,  suffered 
when  a  falling  piece  of  ship's 
tackle  block  struck  the  member. 
Mr.  Myers  was  forced  to  use 
crutches  for  several  weeks,  but  de- 
spite his  injuries  remained  at  his 
desk. 


Harry    T.    Abbott,    newly    appointed    chief 
engineer  of  the  Malolo,  with  his  first  assis- 
tant, L.  B.  Kennedy 


Mrs.  H.irrict  Hague. 

Mrs.  Harriet  Hague,  mother  of 
Robert  L.  Hague,  well  known  vice- 
president  of  the  Standard  Shipping 
Company  of  New  York,  recently 
made  an  extensive  pleasure  trip  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  and  Hawaii.  She 
traveled  on  a  Dollar  round-the- 
world  liner  from  New  York,  through 
the  Canal  to  San  Francisco,  thence 
to  Hawaii,  returning  to  San  Fran- 
cisco on  the  Matson  liner  Malolo. 
Mrs.  Hague  then  returned  to  her 
home  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts, 
by  rail,  thus  completing  a  very  in- 
teresting rail-water  trip.  While  in 
San  Francisco  Mrs.  Hague  was  en- 
tertained by  the  families  of  her 
son's  friends  in  the  marine  frater- 
nity. The  accompanying  photo- 
graph was  taken  in  the  rose  garden 
of  one  of  these  friends  early  in  April. 


Charles   M.    Landers,    travelling    purser    for 
Panama  Mail  Steamship  Company. 

Charles    M.    Landers,    who    has 

served  as  purser  on  Pacific  passen- 
ger liners  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
assumed  his  new  duties  as  travel- 
ing purser  for  the  Panama  Mail 
Steamship  Company  on  May  1. 
Landers  left  the  Dollar  Line  to  join 
the  Panama  Mail.  His  duties  will 
be  to  travel  on  the  five  liners  of  the 
company  between  California,  Cen- 
tral America,  and  New  York  as  a 
supervising  purser.  He  is  the  only 
ship's  official  on  the  Pacific  occupy- 
ing a  position  of  this  kind.  Prior  to 
leaving  the  Dollar  Line,  he  was 
purser  of  the  round-the-world  liner 
President  Polk.  Landers,  before 
the  entrance  of  the  Dollar  Line  into 
the  transpacific  trade  was  with  the 
old  Pacific  Mail  and  China  Mail 
steamship  companies. 


Harold  H.  De  Golia,  is  now  gen- 
eral agent  for  the  French  Line  in 
Los  Angeles.  De  Golia  is  well  known 
in  steamship  circles.  He  has,  in  the 
last  ten  years  been  identified  with 
the  Cunard  Line  and  the  Matson 
Navigation  Company. 


T.  Yamamoto,  manager  of  the  Nip- 
pon Yusen  Kaisha,  with  headquar- 
ters in  San  Francisco,  announced 
the  promotion  of  D.  D.  Lonegran 
assistant  general  freight  agent  in 
California.  Lonegran  was  formerly 
district  freight  agent.  He  will  con- 
tinue to  make  his  headquarters  in 
Los  Angeles. 
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JOHNSON  LINE 

Direct  Freight  and  Passenger  Service 
To  and  From 


J^ 


PACIFIC  COAST  PORTS  —  SCANDINAVIAN  PORTS 

Hamburg  and  Other  European  Ports  as  Inducements  Offer 

Through  Bills  of  Lading  Issued  to  All  Scandinavian,  Finnish  6?  Baltic  Ports. 
MONTHLY     SAILINGS 

Vessels  Call  at  Antwerp  Outward  From  Europe 

GRACE  LINE 

EXPRESS  FREIGHT  AND  PASSENGER  SERVICE  TO  AND  FROM 

WEST  COAST  SOUTH  AMERICA 

Los  Angeles — San   Francisco — Puget   Sound — British   Columbia — Monthly   Sailings. 

FOR  RATES,  FREIGHT  SPACE  AND  OTHER  INFORMATION  APPLY 

W.  R.  GRACE  &  CO. 

General  Agents  Pacific  Coast 

332  PINE  STREET  -:-  SAN  FRANCISCO 


LOS  ANGELES 

M.  F    &>  H    R    McLAURIN 

«1S   Central  Bldg. 


SEATTLE 

GRACE  &?  CO.,  Agti. 
Hoge   BIdg. 


VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 
GARDNER  JOHNSON.  Ap. 


COAST  TO  COAST   SERVICE 


PANAMA  MAIL  LEADS 


ntained  by  a  fle 


Clocklike  regularity  and  frequent  sailings 
provide  siiippers  with  an  unsurpassed  ser 
York  and  a  convenient  additional  local  se 
Colombia.  Despatch  and  efficiency  have  w 
in  freight  antj  passenger  transportation  in 

Eastbound 
Ship  San   Francisco 

•S.S.  El  Salvador  Lv.  May       l 

t 'M.S.  City  of  Panama Lv,  May       8 

•S.S,  Colombia.... Lv,  May     17 

31 


'Westbound 

New    York  Cristobal 

Lv,  Apr,    12  Lv,    Apr. 

Lv.  Apr.     26  Lv.  May 

Lv.    May    10  Lv,  May 


:ight 


idem  vessels 

la  and  New 

e  to  Mexico,  Central  America,   Panama  and 

for  the  Panama  Mail  undisputed  leadership 


fPorts  of  call — Mazatlan.  Manzanillo,  Champerico,  San  Joac  de  GuateiD,ala,  Acajutla, 
La  Libertad,  La  Union.  Amapala,  Corinto,  San  Juan  del  Sur,  Puntarenas,  Balboa  and 
Cristobal.   ^Refrigerator  Space. 

*Ports  of  call — Mazatlan,  Champerico,  San  Jose  de  Gi^atemala.  Acajutla,   La  Libertad, 

L,i    Union,    Corinro.    Balboa,    Cristobal,    Puerto    Colombia,    Cartagena.    Havana    (Eastbound 
onlvl.  and  New  York, 

Bills  of  Lading  to  east  and  west  coast  ports  of  South  America  and  to  European 

ew  York. 

PANAMA  MAIL 

StefiinJhip  Company 


Los  Angeles 
S48  S.  Spring  St. 


New  York 
lo  Hanover  Sqnaro 
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Captain   Schuyler   F.   Cummings, 

whose  heroic  rescue  of  many  pas- 
sengers of  the  steamer  Vestris,  while 
commander  of  the  United  States 
Line's  steamer  American  Shipper, 
aroused  the  admiration  of  the  civil- 
ized world,  is  now  in  command  of 
the  liner  President  Harding.  His 
appointment  followed  the  death  of 
Captain  William  Rind,  who  passed 
away  while  on  the  bridge  of  the 
President  Harding  as  she  was  pro- 
ceeding into  Plymouth.  Command  of 
the  American  Shipper  goes  to 
First  Officer  Eric  Nelson,  who,  un- 
der direction  of  Captain  Cummings 
was  in  command  of  the  lifeboat  that 
rescued  many  of  the  survivors  of  the 
sinking  Vestris. 


The  office  of  the  commandant  of 
the  California  Division  of  the  Coast 
Guard,  supervised  for  the  last  three 
years  by  Captain  D.  F.  A.  de  Otte, 
located  in  the  San  Francisco  Cus- 
toms House,  is  now  in  charge  of 
Captain  Eugene  Blake.  Captain 
Blake,  a  veteran  in  the  Coast  Guard 
service,  comes  from  Boston.  Captain 
de  Otte  goes  to  Washington  to  re- 
port for  duty  for  the  rest  of  the 
year,  with  retirement  scheduled  at 
the  end  of  this  year.  Captain  Blake 
is  familiar  with  Coast  Guard  activi- 
ties on  the  Pacific  as  he  served  the 
government  here  seventeen  years 
ago. 


Harry  S.  Scott,  president  of  the 
General  Steamship  Corporation,  gen- 
eral Pacific  Coast  agents  for  the 
Kerr  Line,  has  been  advised  that 
Silver  House  has  been  chosen  as  the 
name  of  the  new  office  building  and 
headquarters  of  the  Kerr  Steamship 
Company  now  under  construction  at 
32  Pearl  Street,  New  York.  The 
new  structure  will  be  ready  for  the 
occupancy  of  the  Kerr  Line  on  Oc- 
tober 1,  according  to  the  advices  re- 
ceived bv  Mr.  Scott. 


Members  of  the  "rocking  chair 
fleet"  who  daily  congregate  on 
'change  at  San  Francisco  have  seen 
another  famed  sailer  relegated  to 
the  menial  fishing  trade.  The  Alas- 
ka Packers  Association  have  sold 
the  once  proud  ship  Star  of  Scotland 
whose  sails  have  "bellied"  many 
fair  and  foul  winds  between  the 
Golden  Gate  and  Bering  Sea  in  the 
salmon  trade.  Southern  California 
interests  purchased  the  windjam- 
mer and  are  preparing  to  fit  her  up 
to  be  used  as  a  fishing  barge  off 
Redondo  Beach. 


Here's  the  engineer  staff  aboard  the  former  Panama-Pacific  liner  Mongolia,  on  her  final 
trip  for  that  company. 

Standing  left  to  right:  R.  Thompson,  sanitary  engineer;  E.  Schaks,  assistant  electrician; 
Von  Assen,  junior  engineer;  D.  Ellis,  junior  engineer;  F.  Gegauff,  chief  electrician;  I. 
Greig,  fifth  engineer;  J.  F.  Scales,  junior  engineer:  and  P.  Kandziora,  third  engineer. 

Seated  (left  to  right):  J.  Richie,  third  engineer;  G.  Richards,  first  assistant  engineer; 
Chris  Olsen,  chief  engineer;  C.  Hafliger,  second  engineer;  and  D.  Kirkpatrick,  fourth 
engineer. 


Owen  A.  Smyth,  passenger  traffic 
manager  of  the  United  States  Lines, 
with  headquarters  in  New  York  and 
widely  known  in  rail  and  water 
transportation  activities,  has  tend- 
ered his  resignation,  effective,  April 
31,  according  to  word  received  by 
William  G.  Fitch,  Pacific  Coast  rep- 
resentative of  the  lines. 


E.    A.   Winkler,   passenger   manager,    Ham- 
burg-American   Line. 

E.  A.  Winkler,  popular  Pacific 
Coast  passenger  manager  for  the 
H  a  m  b  u  r  g-American  Line,  with 
headquarters  in  San  Francisco,  and 
Mrs.  Winkler,  received  the  feciiita- 
tions  of  friends  on  the  occasion  of 
the  celebration  of  their  twenty-fifth 
wedding  anniversary  on  April  26. 
Maritime  and  passenger  represen- 
tatives in  the  rail  and  water  busi- 
ness staged  a  surprise  party  in 
honor  of  the  couple. 


William  J.  Mitchell  has  been  ap- 
pointed business  manager  for  the 
new  state  precooling  and  refrigera- 
tion terminal  at  San  Francisco  by 
the  Board  of  State  Harbor  Commis- 
sioners. The  plant  will  be  ready 
for  operation  this  month.  Mitchell 
has  been  identified  with  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  shipping  activities  for 
many  years.  During  the  last  year 
he  has  been  devoting  his  activities 
toward  establishment  of  a  shipside 
refrigeration  terminal  to  aid  in- 
creasing exportation  of  California 
fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  crops. 


Captain  B.  Aillet,  Pacific  Coast 
manager  for  the  French  Line,  has 
been  advised  that  the  performance 
of  the  new  liner  Lafayette,  recently 
placed  in  service  in  the  transatlantic 
service  as  the  latest  of  the  fleet  of 
French  Line  carriers,  has  exceeded 
all  requirements  of  her  owners. 
Trial  trips  demonstrated  the  liner 
as  clipping  oflF  18.2  knots  per  hour. 
The  Lafayette  is  on  the  New  York- 
Plymouth-Havre  run  and  is  flagship 
of  the  fleet  in  this  service. 


la 


ISTHMIAN  STEAMSHIP  LINE 

FAST   REGULAR   [  REIGH  T  SIRVICE 


Weekly    (rom    Baltimore   and    New    \ork. 

Bi-weekly  from  Norfolk  and  Portland,   Me.,  to 

Los    Angeles,    San    Francisco,    Oakland,    Seattle,    Tacoma, 

and  Vancouver,   B.C. 

(Htlicr   P.iris  .,.;  InduccnKnl.,   (Kfcr  ) 

ATLANTIC  COAST  TO  HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS 

Regular    semi-monthly    sailings    from    New    York— monthly    sailings    direct 

from     U.     S.     Gulf,     Baltimore,      PhiLidclphia,     and     Boston     to     Hawaiian 

Islands  without  transshipment. 


ARGONAUT  STEAMSHIP  LINE 

BALTIMORE  and  NEW  YORK 

—  to  — 

SAN  DIEGO,  LOS  ANGELES  (Wilmington). 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  PORTLAND 
(via  Panama  Canal.) 


NORTON,  LILLY  &  COMPANY 


GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  THE  PAOFIC  COAST 

(Pier   35)  Phone  SUtter   3600 

230  CALIFORNIA  ST.         SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 

SEATTLE— L.  C.  Smith  BIdg.  PORTLAND— Veon  BIdg. 


LOS  ANGELES— 711   Van  Nuys  BIdg. 

SAN   DIEGO— Municipal   Pier  No.    1. 

HONOLULU— 312   Hawaiian  Electric  Building. 

VANCOUVER  Agents— B.   W.   Greer   3C  Son,   Ltc 

Bank  of  Nova  Scotia  Building. 


Fastest  Passenger  and  Freight  Service 


PASSENGER    OFFICES; 

460   Market   St. _San  Fmiciico 

715  West  Seventh  St.— Lot  Angelea 

1333    Fourth   Ave Seattle 

FREIGHT     OFFICES: 


New  Y®i!?k 

WITH   DIRECT    CONNECTIONS    FOR   EUROPE        Pa^'"<^  Steamship  Company. 

311    Cauforma    St San   FrenciKO 

Sailing  Every  other  Saturday  from  San  yranciico        Pacific    S.S.    Co.'»    TecminaL Seattle 

Every  other  Monday  from  Loi  Angelet  204  Central  BIdg.  Lo»  Angalu 

fanama  fadfic  Qne 

INTERNATIONAL   MERCANTILE   MARINE   CO. 


^smnunummnnnnunmnunnmnummnnnnmnunnnmnmnnnnnmnmimmnmuinnmuu!' 


i; 


ITHMIAN  STEAMSHIP  LINES 


g  PACIFIC-UNITED  KINGDOM  SERVICE  | 

^  FROM  PACIFIC  COAST  PORTS  TO  LONDON,  LIVERPOOL,  ^ 

^  AVONMOUTH,  also  GLASGOW,  BELFAST,  DUBLIN  ^ 

^  For  Rates  and  Particulars  Apply  to  ^ 

I  E.  C.  EVANS  &  SONS,  Inc.  | 

^  General   Agents  Pacific  Coast  ^ 

^  260  California  Street,  San  Francisco                                                    Phone— Douglas  8040-8041-8042  0 

^  B.  W.  GREER  6?  SON,  LTD.,  Agents,  Vancouver  ^ 

0  NORTON,  LILLY  ii  COMPANY,  Agents,  Portland,  Seattle,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego  ^ 

^MnuuHunnnnnununiunHnnnHnnnnnnnnununnuinnnuuHnnHuinuinuiuuuunuiununh 


I  lit  J 

IRID  WIDE  FREIGHT  AND  PAHENGERaRVm 

I ITI ITI 

Fr«4u«nt  Sai\in%%  Prompt  Forwarding 

104  SHIPS.  OVER  1,000,000  TONS 

58  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE 

IntemaUonal  Mercantile  Marine  Company 

White    Stai    Line  Red    Star    Line 

Atlantic  Traniport   Line  Panama   Pacific   Line 

Lerland  Line  White  Sur  Canadian  Seryicc 

460   Market  Street,   San  FraDciaco 


RED  STACK  TUGS 

Harbor  and  Coast  Towing 
SALVAGE  TUG  "SEA  SALVOR" 

THE  SHIPOWNERS  8C  MERCHANTS 
TUGBOAT  COMPANY 

GREEN  STREET  WHARF  (PIER  15) 

Telephones:   Davenpoit   3497-3498;   Davenport   4268 

OFnCE  OPEN  DAY  AND  NIGHT 


May 
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M.  J.  Wright,  Pacific  Coast  man- 
ager for  the  Luckenbach  Line,  re- 
ported that  the  steamer  Radnor,  re- 
cently purchased,  is  to  be  renamed 
the  Louise  Luckenbach  instead  of 
the  Jacob  Luckenbach  as  reported. 
The  vessel  is  to  be  operated  in  the 
Pacific  Coast-Gulf  trade. 


San  Diego  has  been  selected  as 
the  convention  city  for  the  1930 
gathering  of  the  Association  of  Paci 
fie  and  Far  East  Ports.  The  mari- 
time executives  will  convene  at  San 
Diego,  July  10  to  12,  inclusive. 


Evan  C.  Evans,  Jr.,  president  of 
E.  C.  Evans  &  Sons,  Pacific  Coast 
general  agents  for  the  Pacific- 
United  Kingdom  service  of  the 
Isthmian  Lines,  with  headquarters 
in  San  Francisco,  is  en  route  to 
Europe  on  an  extended  business 
trip. 


H.  H.  Pierson,  oriental  traffic 
manager  for  Williams,  Dimond  & 
Company,  was  recently  unanimously 
elected  as  president  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Transportation  Club,  and  as- 
sumes his  new  position  on  May  1. 
He  succeeded  President  W.  J.  Mar- 
tindale,  traffic  manager  for  the  Rail- 
way Express  Company. 


William   A.   McLean,   one   of   the 

best  known  pursers  sailing  the  Paci- 
fic, is  shore-side  from  the  liner 
Venezuela  recovering  from  a  broken 
right  arm  suffered  when  he  at- 
tempted to  crank  his  automobile 
while  the  vessel  was  in  port  at  San 
Francisco.  The  broken  member  is 
now  on  the  mend,  and  McLean  ex- 
pects to  return  to  his  old  position 
on  the  next  outward  trip.  He  was 
relieved  by  Frank  Robinson,  who 
has  been  shore-side  in  the  passen- 
ger department  since  he  left  the 
liner  Guatemala. 


James  E.  Cronin,  marine  superin- 
tendent for  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany, (Calif.)  at  San  Francisco,  an- 
nounced the  appointment  of  Anton 
Hovi  as  first  assistant  engineer 
aboard  the  coastwise  tanker  Cap- 
tain A.  G.  Lucas.  Hovi  had  been 
shore-side  for  medical  treatment 
for  sometime  due  to  optical  trouble. 
He  is  now  fully  recovered. 

Advices  received  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  told  of  the  heroism  of  Chief 
Engineer  Rudolph  Newcastle  of  the 
tanker  El  Lobo,  who  risked  his  life 
during  a  storm  to  save  the  ship's 
mascot — a  cat. 

The  El  Lobo  was  proceeding  along 
the  Florida  coast  in  a  heavy  sea, 
when  Chief  Engineer  Newcastle 
espied  the  cat  perched  on  the  rig- 
ging in  a  perilous  position.  Disre- 
garding his  own  safety,  Chief  En- 
gineer Newcastle  crept  along  the 
wave-washed  deck  of  the  El  Lobo 
and  rescued  the  feline,  while  mem- 
bers of  the  crew  from  points  of 
safety  cheered  his  heroism. 

The  El  Lobo  and  Chief  Engineer 
Newcastle  are  well  known  on  the 
Coast  as  the  tanker  is  operated  by 
the  General  Petroleum  Corporation. 
The  El  Lobo  was  en  route  to  Phila- 
delphia from  La  Libertad  when 
Chief  Engineer  Newcastle  per- 
formed his  life-saving  act. 


Captain  Fred  Wilkinson,  widely 
known  Humboldt  Bay  tugboat  skip- 
per, recently  was  appointed  bar 
pilot  at  Eureka  to  fill  the  vacancy 
left  by  the  death  of  Captain  C.  M. 
Pettersen,  who  served  for  forty-one 
years  on  Humboldt  Bay. 


Captain  C.  A.  Christenson  has  re- 
placed Captain  H.  G.  Wehde  as  mas- 
ter of  the  Admiral  Line's  coastwise 
passenger  steamer  Admiral  Schley. 


Spick  and  span  as  a  brand  new 
Christmas  coaster,  the  Admiral 
Line's  fleet  greyhound  H.  F.  Alex- 
ander is  again  in  service,  operating 
between  California  ports  and  Seattle 
on  her  regular  schedule,  after  her 
annual  winter  lay-up.  The  speedy 
liner  was  overhauled,  cleaned,  and 
painted  from  stem  to  stern  during 
her  period  of  inactivity,  and  Presi- 
dent H.  F.  Alexander  personally 
commended  Chief  Engineer  James 
George  and  his  engine  room  staff  for 
their  work  during  the  vessel's  re- 
conditioning. 

Captain  Frank  Nystrom  is  skip- 
per of  the  H.  F.  Alexander,  with  the 
veterans  Bert  Gillespie  as  purser 
and  Harry  Proctor  as  chief  steward. 


Joe  Presser,  who  served  on  vari- 
ous passenger  liners  as  chief  stew- 
ard, and  brother  of  John  Presser, 
port  steward  of  the  Admiral  Line, 
has  joined  the  liner  Sonoma  as  as- 
sistant steward.  The  brothers  re- 
cently returned  from  a  trip  to  Hol- 
land to  visit  their  parents. 


Captain  A.  C.  Paulsen  is  again  on 
the  bridge  of  the  Panama  Mail  liner 
Guatemala  completely  recovered 
from  an  illness  that  forced  him  to 
surrender  his  position  as  port  cap- 
tain in  New  York  for  the  Panama 
Mail  Line  and  then  to  remain  shore- 
side  after  bringing  the  liner  Guate- 
mala around  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
from  New  York.. 

Captain  Chester  W.  Gilbert,  who 
took  the  vessel  on  the  round  trip  to 
New  York,  is  again  at  his  position 
as  relief  captain  for  the  Panama 
Mail  Line  in  San  Francisco. 


Chief  Engineer  R.  C.  Dwyer,  who 

served  as  master  of  the  propulsion 
department  since  the  Malolo  started 
building,  resigned  from  the  Matson 
services. 


HAPAG  STEAMER  VANCOUVER  LAUNCHED  AT  HAMBURG  AT  THE  DEUTSCHE  WERFT. 


The  seventh  of  the  new  express  freight 
.steamers  of  the  HAPAG,  which  will  run  to 
the  Pacific  Coast,  will  have  a  speed  of  15 
knots,  a  displacement  of  7600  B.R.T.,  and  pas- 
senger accommodations  for  forty-eight.  .*\mong 
the  launching  party  were:  (1)  Director  Dr. 
Kiep,  Hamburg  American  Line:  (2)  Dr. 
Scholtz.  Deutsche  Werft;  (3)  Mrs.  Wilgress. 
sponsor;  (4)  W.  T.  Oliver,  British  Consul; 
(5)  Mr.  Wilgress.  Canadian  Commissioner  of 
Commerce;  (6)  E.  Talbot  Smith,  American 
Consul. 
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NORTHPACIFICCO  AST  LINE 


Holland-America  Line 


Between 
PACIFIC  COAST  PORTS 
AND  UNITED 
KINGDOM  AND 
CONTINENTAL 
PORTS 


120  Market  Street 


JOINT  SERVICE  OF 

t        Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company 

ALL  VESSELS 
ARE  ESPECIALLY 
HTTED  WITH 
REFRIGERATOR 
SPACE  FOR 
CARRYING 
PERISHABLES 


!^-'.^>^x/ JA^  ^ 


The  'Pioneer  '^frigerator  Service 

HOLLAND-AMERICA  LINE 


San  Francisco 


DOLLAR  STEAMSHIP  LINES 


expResTfrHghthS^^^  refrigerator  services 

Trans-Pacific 

WEEKLY  SAILINGS  from  Los  Angeles  Harbor  and  San  Francisco 
t<,  Honolulu.  Yokohama,  Kobe.  Shanghai.  Hongtong.  Manila. 
FORTNIGHTLY  to  Singapore,   Pcnang.   Colombo. 

flound-the-World 

FORTNIGHTLY  SAILINGS  between  Boston.  New 
Colon,  Balboa,  Los  Angeles  Harbor,  San  Francisco, 
Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Singapore,  Penang,  Col 
S;iid.  Alexandria,  Naples,  Genoa,  Marseilles,  thence  ^ 


onolulu.  Kobe, 
abo.  Sues,  Port 
w  York. 


Intercoastal  Westbound 


FORTNIGHTLY  SAILINGS  frc 
Angeles  Harbor  and  San  Francie 
for   Oakland,   Portland,    Seattle   an 


ton  and  New  York  to  Los 
anshipment  at  San  Francisco 
orthern   destinations. 


Piiilippine  Direct  Service 

MONTHLY  SAILINGS  between  Los  Angeles  Harbor,  San  Fran- 
cisco.  Honolulu.   Manila.   Singapore. 

Trans-Pacific  Freight  Service 

BI-MONTHLY  SAILINGS  between  Los  Angeles  Harbor.  San  Fran- 
cisco. Pearl  Harbor.  Guam.  Manila,  Cavite,  Iloilo.  and  other  ports 
as  inducement  offers. 

Dollar  Steamship  Lines  Inc.,  Ltd. 


BOSTON 
CHICAGO 

CLEVELAND 
DETROIT 
LOS  ANGELES 


Robert   Dollar  BIdg.  SEATTLE 

SAN  FRANCISCO  NEW  YORK 

DAvenport   6000  PORTLAND,  ORE. 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


Canadian^ Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line 

TO 
HONOLULU,  T.H.  SUVA,  njl. 

AUCKLAND,  N.Z.  SYDNEY,  AUSTRALIA 

By  the  new  palatial  Passenger  Liners 
R.M.M.S.   AORANGI  „  ^^  „     ^„.^._. 

(Motorship)  RMS.  NIAGARA 

17,500  Tons  Gross  '?„''„'^1^'"  ^"^ 

23  000  Tons  Dis  20,000   Ions  Uif. 

Sailing  from  VANCOUVER,  B.C. 
Every  28  days. 
CARGO  SERVICE 
Monthly    sailings    from   Vancouver    to   main    New   Zealand    ports,    also 
to    Sydney,    Melbourne    and    Adebide,    Australia,    are    maintained    by 
the  following  up-to-date  cargo  steamers: 
M.S.    HAURAKI  S.S.    WAIOTAPU 

S.S.   WAIRUNA  S.S.   WAIHEMO 

For  Fares,  Rates  and  Sailings  apply  to  any  office  of  the 
CANADIAN  PAanC  RAILWAY  CO.  and  all 
RAILWAY  AND  STEAMSHIP  AGENTS,  or  to 

Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line 

999    West    Hastings   Street  Vamrouvcr,    B.C. 


UNION  STEAMSHIPS  LTD. 

REGULAR  PASSENGER  and  FREIGHT 

SERVICE 

To  all  Northern  B.C.  Ports,  Logging  Camps, 

Mining  Centers  and  Canneries. 

For  full  information  as  to  Sailings,  Fares  and  Freight  Rates: 
City    Office,    793    Granville    St.,    Vancouver,    B.C. 
Telephone  Seymour  9331.  Union  Dock,  Trinity  1321 

PACIFIC  MARINE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Headquarters  for  Ship  Supplies 
Deck  Stores  Engineers  Store. 

Plymouth  Cordage  Stanley  Tools 

Blocks  Starrett  Tools 

Marine  Paints  Cory's  Marine  Equipment 

1217-23  Western  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Nautical  Books  and  Charts,  Valves  and  Fittiii|{s 


FURNESS  LINE  iPk 

"THE  UP-TO-DATE  REFRIGERATOR  SERVICE."  VKt^^^^ 


Express,  Freight  and  Passenger  Serrice 
Pacific  Coast  Ports  to  United  Kingdom 

FURNESS  [Pacific],  Ltd. 

Pacific  Cofist    Aficnti 

VANCOUVER     SEATTLE     P051TLAND 
SAN  FRANCISCO        LOS  ANGELES 
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During  the  time  that  the  Vene- 
zuela was  in  port  at  San  Francisco, 
C.  C.  Mallory,  general  manager  of 
the  Panama  Mail  Line,  ordered 
changes  in  the  deck,  steward,  and 
other  departments  of  the  vessel  to 
permit  vacations  and  assignment  to 
other  liners  of  the  Company. 

Mer\'j'n  Stone  is  shore-side  and  he 
was  replaced  as  chief  officer  by 
Frank  J.  Kiley,  formerly  chief  of- 
ficer of  the  motorship  City  of  Pan- 
ama. 

James  Smith,  second  officer,  re- 
mained shore-side  to  undergo  aminor 
operation,  and  is  now  "standing  by" 
awaiting  assignment  to  sea  duty, 
having  fully  recovered. 

Ernest  Sonnefleth,  who  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  Venezuela  to  chief 
steward  of  the  El  Salvador  for  sev- 
eral voyages,  returned  to  the  Vene- 
zuela succeeding  J.  Howard  Crain, 
who  is  shore-side. 

Howard  Thomas,  veteran  trans- 
pacific steward,  succeeded  Sonne- 
fleth on  the  El  Salvador,  and  Rus- 
sell Henry,  oldest  chief  steward  in 
the  Panama  Mail  service,  formerly 
on  the  liner  Ecuador,  but  who  was 
ashore  for  several  months  due  to  ill- 
ness, went  out  as  chief  steward  on 
the  motorship  City  of  Panama,  re- 
placing Thomas. 


Following  close  upon  his  resig- 
nation as  vice-president  of  the  New- 
port News  Shipbuilding  Company, 
Frederick  P.  Palen,  one  of  the 
widely  known  shipbuilders  of  the 
United  States,  was  selected  to  super- 
vise the  construction  of  the  two  new 
transatlantic  liners  to  be  built  for 
the  account  of  the  United  States 
Lines. 

Right  on  top  of  Mr.  Palen's  accep- 
tance of  this  position  he  was  unani- 
mousl.v  elected  president  of  the 
Marine  Journal,  one  of  the  oldest 
American  shipping  publications. 
The  presidency  of  the  Marine  Jour- 
nal will  in  no  way  interfere  with 
his  contract  with  the  United  States 
Lines. 


Promotion  of  Morgan  Huntoon  to 
the  position  of  district  manager  of 
the  United  States  Intercoastal  Con- 
ference of  the  weighing  and  inspec- 
tion department,  with  headquarters 
in  Wilmington,  California,  has  been 
approved  by  Robert  T.  Thackara, 
general  manager.  Huntoon  has  been 
serving  as  inspector  at  the  Los  An- 
geles offices.  The  appointment  of 
Huntoon  as  district  manager  was 
made  by  T.  G.  Widmeyer,  Pacific 
Coast  representative. 


It  was  with  deep  sorrow  that  the 
marine  fraternity  of  San  Francisco 
learned  of  the  sudden  death  fi'om 
heart  failure  of  Dan  Sutherland  on 
April  14.  "Dan"  was  very  widely 
known,  not  only  in  the  commercial 
shipping  circle  of  San  Francisco, 
but  all  along  the  coast — and  partic- 
ularly of  late  years  to  the  followers 
of  the  sports  of  motorboating  and 
sailing. 

Donald  McLean  Sutherland  was 
born  in  Nova  Scotia  51  years  ago 
and  came  to  San  Francisco  about 
thirty  years  ago.  He  was  engaged  as 
a  master  carpenter  at  the  old  ship- 
building firm  of  Hay  &  Wright  on 
the  Oakland  Estuary.  Later  he  went 
to  the  United  Engineering  Woi'ks, 
remaining  there  until  two  years  af- 
ter it  was  purchased  by  Bethlehem, 
when  he  left  to  join  the  forces  at 
the  United  Engineering  Co.  in  San 
Francisco  in  charge  of  the  wood- 
working department,  which  is  now 
known  as  the  United  Ship  Repair 
Company.  From  this  department 
Dan  Sutherland  turned  out  many 
fine  racing  yachts  and  pleasure 
cruisers,  his  particular  interest  be- 
ing the  "Bird  Boats"  and  "Cub 
Boats"  which  are  so  very  popular  on 
San  Francisco  Bay. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  four 
brothers,  Frank,  Kenneth,  Clark, 
and  Andrew,  and  a  sister.  Miss  Bes- 
sie Sutherland. 


A  three  year's  campaign  on  the 
part  of  the  marine  committee  of  the 
San  Francisco  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  to  have  the  wrecked 
steamer  Coos  Bay  removed  from  her 
position  on  the  beach  at  Land's  End, 
has  been  successful.  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  wreckers  the  vessel  is  being 
dismantled  and  it  is  hoped  the  last 
vestige  of  the  hull  will  be  removed 
the  middle  of  May. 


George  F.  Ferenz,  who  served  for 
more  than  five  years  as  chief  en- 
giner  aboard  the  liner  Wilhelmina, 
has  resigned  from  the  Matson  Line. 
He  left  the  sea  to  engage  in  the 
machine  shop  business  in  the  little 
town  of  Noyo,  Mendocino  County, 
in  company  with  R.  Ryder.  Chief 
Ferenz,  who  is  widely  known  both 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  Hawaiian 
Islands,  served  for  three  years  on 
the  freighter  Manulani,  before  be- 
ing transferred  to  the  Maui. 

George  Gronvold,  a  veteran  en- 
gineer of  the  Matson  Line,  succeeded 
Mr.  Ferenz  on  the  Maui. 


Work  on  the  new  Portacoma  piers 
in  Tacoma  Harbor  for  the  erection 
of  the  new  cold  storage  plant  is  now 
in  full  swing.  The  work  is  under 
the  supervision  of  E.  D.  Casseday, 
president  of  the  Casseday  Engineer- 
ing Construction  Company,  with  R. 
C.  Stockton  as  consulting  engineer. 
The  Portacoma  cold  storage  plant 
will  be  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
modern  in  the  United  States  when 
completed,  according  to  officials  of 
the  Pierce  county  port  commission. 


Plans  have  been  drawn  for  the 
erection  of  a  powerful  marine  radio 
telegraph  station  just  outside  the 
city  limits  of  Seattle,  it  has  been  an- 
nounced by  George  Street,  district 
manager  in  Seattle  for  the  Radio 
Corporation  of  America.  Comple- 
tion of  the  new  station  will  insure 
Seattle  of  the  best  possible  recep- 
tion and  transmission  of  long  dis- 
tance messages  to  and  from  ships 
at  sea,  Street  stated. 


Negotiations  are  underway  to  sell 
Hog  Island  shipbuilding  property 
to  the  city  of  Philadelphia  for  the 
reported  price  of  $3,000,000,  officials 
of  the  Shipping  Board,  acting 
through  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration, announced.  An  offer  of  a 
commercial  organization  of  $3,500,- 
000  for  the  Hog  Island  properties 
was  refused,  the  Board  taking  the 
position  that  purchase  of  the  prop- 
erties to  the  city  of  Philadelphia  is 
based  on  the  contemplated  program 
of  the  city  to  carry  out  a  program 
of  activity  which  will  be  beneficial 
to  the  merchant  marine.  The  pro- 
gram, if  the  deal  is  consummated, 
calls  for  the  housing  of  the  largest 
combination,  air,  rail,  and  marine 
terminal  in  the  world.  The  site  was 
taken  over  during  the  war  by  the 
government  and  converted  into  a 
shipbuilding  plant  at  an  approxi- 
mate cost  of  $50,000,000,  it  was  re- 
ported. 
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FAST 
SERVICE 

,.8  Matson  liners 


to  Hawaii     <^2^ 


There's  never  any  waiting  when 
you  want  to  go  to  Hawaii.  Eight 
Matson  liners,  including  the  lux- 
urious 4-day  Malolo,  plow  a  con- 
tinuous wake  from  San  Francisco, 
Seattle  and  Portland,  to  Honolulu. 
^  ou  can  always  find  a  Matson 
sailing  that  suits  you. 

Deck  sports,  movies,  dancing, 
will  enliven  your  voyage.  In  your 
stateroom,  you'll  find  the  comforts 
of  home.  You  can  have  a  great 
trip  on  one  of  these  Matson  liners ! 
All-expense  tours  are  offered  in 
great  variety. 

Gateway  to  the  South  Seas 

From  Honolulu  it  is  not  far  to 
Samoa.  Beyond  Samoa  lie  Fiji 
and  Australia.  You  can  book  on 
Matson  ships  all  the  way  —  with 
generous  stopovers  and  everything 
arranged  in  advance. 


£r^i^^^v^^iL-i 


Ride  the  surf  at  Waikiki! 

Everyday  in  the  year,  bronzed,  happy 
visitors  ride  the  surf  at  H  aikiki.  The 
average  temperature  of  the  water  is 
75  degrees  — just  what  it  should  be 
for  comfort 


MATSON  LINE 

25  steamers  . .  .fastest  service 
HAWAII  ....   SOUTH    SEAS  ....   A'  =^TR\LIA 


SAN   FRANCISCO 
PORILAND 


R 


OLLOW  Spring  on  a 
Sun-Kissed  Ocean  Trail 


...  to  an  island  kingdom,  all  scarlet  and  purple  and  gold  with 
myriads  of  flowers... a  land  of  perfumes,  laughter  and  romance 


Hawaii 


Flower-Time  Tours—^ 

20  days^  Los  Angeles  bacl<to  Los 
Angeles,  complete  cost  from  $ 3  30 


EVERY  sailing  during  May  o 
LASSCO'S  companion  lux 
ury  cruisers,  "City  of  Los  Ange 
Ics"  and  "City  of  Honolulu.' 
carries  a  SPECIALLY  SERVIC 
ED  FLOWER-TIME  TOUR 
the  ideal  way  at  the  ideal  season 
to  visit  Hawaii. 

Your  days  are  filled  with  the 
•ubti''  t^r  11  oi  advfpturc  that  sail- 
ing the  friendly  old  Pacific  always 
gives.  Surrounded  by  the  luxury, 
punctilious  service  and  charm  of 
atmosphere  for  which  LASSCO 
liners  are  famous,  you  enjoy  a 
voyage  that  ends  all  too  soon 
over  the  popular  southern  route 
directly  irom  Los  Angeles  to 
Honolulu. 
The  tour  cost  covers  every  neces- 


For  Re. 


i  and  full  particular 


sary  ship  and  shore  expense.  It 
gives  you  eight  captivating  days 
in  the  islands  with  sightseeing 
under  the  direction  of  LASSCO 
travel  experts  who  take  you  to 
every  chief  point  of  interest  in 
thr  islands.  The  royal  palace,  the 
colorful  Oriental  quarter,  the 
beautiful  gardens  and  other  fea- 
tures of  picturesque  Honolulu  .  . 
Waikiki  with  its  exciting  surf 
sports  and  world-famous  hotels 
...  and  LASSCO's  3-day  Won- 
der Trip  winding  among  the  is- 
lands to  Hilo  and  Volcano-land. 
Make  this  year's  vacation  a 
spring-time  visit  to  the  paradise 
isles! 

Flower-Time  Tours 
sail  May  3,  17  8:  31 

any  authorized  lickel  a^enl.  or  apply  .... 


LASSCO 

LOS  ANGELES  STEAMSHIP  CO 


For  Pdssenger  Information, 

Apply— 

730  So.  Broddv/dy,  Los  Angeles 

685  Mdrket  St.,  Sdn  Frdncisco 


For  Freight  Information 

Apply— 
I  Central  Blclg.,Los  Angeles 
Pier  7,  Sdn  Frdncisco 
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GREAT  ship  lies  at  her  pier  .  .  . 
wind  and  wave  have  crippled  her 
mighty  hull .  .  .  thousands  of  dollars 
are  lost  each  idle  day  .  .  .  repairs 
must  be  speedy  .  .  .  the  job  must 
be  well  done. 

It  is  no  simple   task  ...   it 
never  easy  to  undo  and  do  again    ^ 
and  better  than  before  .  .  .  this  job 
is  uniquely  difficult  ...  it  calls  for 
3,000  rivets  up  to  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  diameter  .  .  .  and  they  must 
be  hydraulic  bull  rivets  .  .  .  ordinary 
pneumatic  riveting  is  not  acceptable 
.  .  .  but  there  is  no  room  to  swing 
the  standard  hydraulic  bull  riveter 
...  no  room  unless  decks  and  de  luxe 
staterooms  are  torn  out  at  added 


l-'^l^SSS^tSlim'^'vliMStk.^::^^:. 


expense. 

United's      engineering      skill 
i-,    summoned  .  .  .  how  to  do  hydraulic 
bull  riveting  at  no  extra  costs  .  . 
it  can  be  done  ...  it  is  done  .  . 
United's  engineers  invent  a  tool — 
a      Strongback     Yoke      Hydraulic 
Riveter  ...  it  operates  parallel  to 
the  ship's  side  ...  no  need  to  tear 
out  costly  construction  to  get  at 
the  job. 

Engineering  genius  triumphs  .  .  . 
the  work  goes  on  ...  a  tribute  to 
United's  resourcefulness. 


If  it  can  be  done 

United  can  do  it ! 


UNITED  DRY  DOCKS,  iNC 


111  BROADWAY 


DIGBY  0500 


NEW  YORI 


Officied  Or^ATt 


OfficiiJ  prijMi 
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OPTIONAL  EQUIPMENT  IN  HACKER  BOATS 

ADDS  TO  THE   PLEASURE  OF  SWIFT 
MOTOR   BOATING 

Being  an  L-head  engine,  the  Petrel  valve  action  is  unobtru- 
sive. Counter-weighting  the  crankshaft  balances  out  certain 
destructive  forces  present  in  unbalanced  engines  and  which 
multiply  OS  revolutions  increase.  The  Petrel  is  therefore 
definitely  smoother  and  longer  lived. 

The  Petrel   is  a   larger  engine,  779  cubic  inches  piston  dis- 
placement, turning  at  2150  maximum  revolutions,  compared 
with  smaller  stock  engines  of  678  cubic  inches,  which  must 
be  turned  considerably  faster  to  equal  Petrel  speed. 
Enjoy  speed  with  more  serviceability — specify  the  Petrel. 


Sterling  Engine  Company 
buffalo,  n.y.,  u.s.a. 

12  —  565  H.P. 


Pacific  coas,    ■CMMO-SCMMOmT  €:OMP^M^Y 


Representative 

SEATTLE 
3322  Heary  Buil(fin( 


SAN    FRANOSCO 
601  Balboa  Building 


LOS   ANGELES 
401  Bradbury  Building 
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QUICK  STEP  GOES  TO  SEA 


April  22,  1930. 

This  is  to  certify  that  our  Ferry  "Tourist  No.  2" 
on  run  fro///  Astoria,  Orego/i  to  Poi/it  E/lice  was 
painted  with  Quick-Step,  outside  a/id  i/iside,  over  o/ie 
year  ago  and  has  proven  satisfactory  in  all  particulars 
and  is  showing  no  signs  of  breaking  and  do  hereby 
give  permission  to  the  General  Paint  Corporation  to 
use  this  state/nent  under  our  na/ue  for  adi'ertisi/ig 
purposes. 

Captai/i  and  Ow/ier — F.  S.  Elfving. 

Stinging  salt  spray  and  water,  wind  and  rain  have 
not  affected  the  tough  fihn  of  Quick-Step.  The 
"Tourist  No.  2"  still  has  the  rich  gloss  of  a  new 
paint  job  a  year  after  Victor  Bloech,  General  Paint 


Corporation  dealer  at  Astoria,  recommended  Quick- 
Step.  It  takes  an  unusual  product  to  stand  up  under 
this  ferry  route's  blustering  winds  and  rains. 

Quick-Step  is  an  unusual  product.  Neither  a  paint, 
enamel  nor  a  lacquer,  it  combines  the  better  qualities 
of  all.  Scuffings  and  hard  knocks  do  not  trouble  its 
smooth  finish.  It's  tough — and  it's  good  looking. 
Easy  to  apply,  this  durable,  lustrous  finish  is  ideal  for 
marine  use!  Specify  QUICK-STEP  for  long  wear  and 
beauty  of  appearance. 

Our  new  Marine  Catalog  illustrates  and  describes 
our  special  weather-resisting  paints  for  hull,  spars 
and  deck;  our  fine  enamels  for  engine  and  operating 
gear.  You  will  find  everything  on  marine  paint  in 
this  new  catalog.  Send  for  it  NOW! 


GENERAL  PAINT  CORPORATION 


San  Francisco 


Oakland 


Los  Angeles 


Portland 


Seattle 
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THE  O^LY  DIRECT  STEAMSHIP  SERVICE 
FROM  PACIFIC  COAST  TO  PORTO  RICO 


SEATTLE 
PORTLAND 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
LOS  ANCELE 


Cargoes  go  direct  from  Pacific  Coast  ports  to  San  Juan  and 
Ponce,  Porto  Rico,  on  modern  freight  vessels.  Sailings  from 
Pacific  Coast  ports  every  14  days.  Ask  your  nearest  McCormick 
agent  for  sailing  dates.  Agents:  San  Juan  Mercantile  Co.,  San 
Juan,  Porto  Rico;  Ramon  Cortada  &  Co.,  Ponce,  Porto  Rico. 


OTHER  Mccormick  routes 

Pacific  Coastwise  (5  Routes)  Pacific-Argentine-Brazil 

U.  S.  Intcrcuastai  (Munson-McCormick)  (U.  S.  Mail  Steamers) 

Eliminate  Worry— Your  Next  Shipment  via  McCormick 


OAKLAND 

(LAkexide  3146) 

Los  Angeles 
San  Diego 


1^ 
He  CormicltvjStcamship  Coxnpan^r 


^ 


Portland 

Seattle 

Taconia 

Astoria 

Vancouver,  B.  c. 
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Pacific  Coast  Yards  Demand 

A  Share  in  American  Shipbuilding 

|N  MARCH  31,  according  to  Lloyds, 
'there  were  under  construction  in  the 
shipyards  of  the  world  834  vessels,  with  an  aggregate 
gross  tonnage  of  3,265,929.  This  figure  is  significant 
Decause  it  shows  that  shipbuilders  are  now,  for  the  first 
time  since  1922,  on  a  par  with  prewar  level.  Of  this  to- 
tal. Great  Britain  and  Ireland  have  1,614,993  tons,  or 
almost  50  per  cent.;  Germany  comes  next  with  231,162 
tons;  and  the  United  States  third,  with  222,974  tons. 
Since  the  contracts  let  in  the  United  States  during  the 
past  two  months  considerably  e.xceed  the  deliveries,  it 
is  probable  that  Lloyds'  returns  for  June  30  will  show 
the  United  States  in  second  place  among  the  world's 
shipbuilding  nations.  Six  months  back  the  United  States 
was  in  seventh  place;  and  not  very  long  ago  we  were 
trailing  the  list. 

Our  present  activity  and  position  among  maritime 
nations  are  due  to  the  wise  legislation  passed  in  1928 
whereby  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  was  enabled 
to  extend  liberal  loans  at  low  rates  for  building  new 
ships  and  the  United  States  Postal  Department  was  en- 
abled to  make  more  liberal  mail  contracts  with  Ameri- 
can shipowners. 

A  recent  tabulation  of  the  loans  to  shipowners  made 
by  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  under  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1928  shows  $41,233,500  for  the 
construction  of  13  vessels  to  engage  in  foreign  trade  at 
an  Interest  rate  of  3-3/8  per  cent.;|8,906,737  for  the  con- 
struction of  seven  oil  tankers  at  an  interest  rate  rang- 
ing from  3-3/8  per  cent,  to  5-1/4  per  cent.,  determined 
by  the  service  in  which  they  are  to  be  used;  $5,250,000 
for  the  construction  of  one  vessel  for  the  intercoastal 
service  at  an  interest  rate  of  BV^  per  cent.;  and  $1,972,- 
040  for  the  reconditioning  of  ten  vessels.  The  work  of 
constructing  and  reconditioning  these  vessels  was  all 
done  or  is  now  progressing  in  shipyards  on  the  Atlan- 
tic Coast. 

Of  these  amounts,  totaling  more  than  $57,000,000, 
not  one  cent  is  to  be  spent  for  labor  or  materials  on  the 
Pacfic  Coast. 


Since  this  analysis  was  made,  further  loans  have  been 
granted;  so  that  now,  according  to  a  recent  speech  by 
Chairman  O'Connor  of  the  United  States  Shipping 
Boai-d,  these  loans  exceed  $77,000,000,  and  the  aggre- 
gate cost  of  the  vessels  on  which  the  loans  are  being 
made  will  exceed  $100,000,000. 

On  none  of  these  additional  contracts  has  the  Pacific 
Coast  had  even  an  opportunity  to  bid. 

The  total  program  of  shipbuilding  projected  by  the 
mail  contracts  now  under  contemplation  exceeds  $260,- 
000,000.  Witnessing  $100,000,000  of  this  business  al- 
ready placed  in  Atlantic  Coast  Yards,  and  knowing  that 
the  two  super-Leviathans,  representing  another  $60,- 
000,000,  cannot  economically  be  built  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  it  would  seem  to  be  only  a  matter  of  simple  jus- 
tice that  Pacific  Coast  yards  be  given  every  opportun- 
ity to  bid  on  the  balance  of  these  contracts. 

A  number  of  civic  and  state  organizations  are  now 
working  to  this  end.  These  include  San  Francisco,  Oak- 
land, and  Los  Angeles  chambers  of  commerce,  the  San 
Francisco  Labor  Council,  the  Propeller  Club  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  Pacific  Coast  Dry  Dock  Association. 
Many  others  should  get  in  line  on  this  good  work. 

Remember  that  ten  millions  in  shipbuilding  con- 
tracts means  at  least  six  millions  in  local  payroll. 

There  are  several  shipyards  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
well  qualified  and  equipped  to  build  these  medium  siz- 
ed, combination  passenger  and  freight  ships — ship- 
yards whose  reputations  for  turning  out  good  work 
are  second  to  none. 

There  is  still  a  strong  nucleus  of  highly  skilled  ship- 
building labor  in  Pacific  Coast  porta — and  thousands 
of  these  men  are  now  out  of  employment. 

Equipment  and  buildings  representing  millions  in  in- 
vestment are  now  largely  idle. 

At  the  present  time,  with  the  exception  of  three  Coast 
Guard  cutters  at  an  Oakland  shipyard  and  a  small  steel 
cruiser  at  a  Long  Beach  shipyard,  there  is  no  new  steel 
merchant  ship  construction  at  any  Pacific  Coast  port. 

Every  civic,  social,  and  industrial  organization  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  should  individually  and  collectively  init- 
iate drives  on  their  representatives  at  Washington  to 
the  end  that  the  Pacific  Coast  be  given  its  due  share  in 
this  work. 

The  shipbuilding  loan  fund  is  a  Public  Fund. 

All  contracts  depending  on  loans  under  this  fund 
should  be  open  to  the  most  public  bidding  possible. 
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Kenneth  H).  Tiawson-^ 

President  of  the  States  Steamship  Company  and  one  of  Portland's  best 

boosters,  Dawson  is  b/isily  promoting  the  expansion 

of  Cohimbia  River  Overseas  Trade. 
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Maritime  Legislation 

NDER  the  heading  "Maritime  Leg- 
islation" in  the  May  issue  of 
Pacific  Marine  Review  appeared  a  two-page  article  dis- 
cussing certain  measures  pending  at  Washington. 
Among  these  were  R.H.  9591  and  S.  3450,  more  com- 
monly known  as  the  Load  Line  Bills. 

Our  comment  on  these  two  bills  contained  a  state- 
ment that  was  unintentionally  misleading,  and  we  are 
glad  to  make  correction  and  apology  here.  The  state- 
ment in  question  was  as  follows: 

"The  Pacific  Coast  associations  are  not  entirely  satis- 
fied with  these  bills  in  their  present  form  on  account 
of  certain  ambiguities  of  language  and  lack  of  definite- 
ness  as  to  marks  and  the  possible  regulations  to  be 
adopted  under  the  law.  However,  the  associations  are 
taking  no  definite  action,  preferring  to  await  the  pend- 
ing decisions  of  the  London  Load  Line  Conference." 

The  last  sentence  of  this  comment  is  either  a  slip 
of  the  tongue  or  of  the  pen.  The  intention  was  to  say 
that  the  Senate  and  House  committees  were  taking  no 
definite  action  on  the  bills  until  after  the  London  Load 
Line  Conference. 

As  is  well  known,  both  the  Pacific  American  Steam- 
ship A.-^sociation  and  the  Shipowners'  Association  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  are  definitely  on  record  as  being  op- 
posed to  the  application  of  load  lines  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  steam  schooner  type  of  vessel,  and  they  are  doubt- 
ful as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  application  of  these  particu- 
lar bills  in  their  present  form  to  coastwise  shipping. 

These  two  associations  have  carried  on  recently  a 
very  extensive  investigation  into  the  stability  of  vari- 
ous types  of  vessels  deck-loaded  with  lumber  according 
to  Pacific  Coast  methods. 

A  very  complete  report  of  the  results  of  this  research 
will  be  presented  at  the  London  Load  Line  Conference 
by  Captain  A.  F.  Pillsbury  of  San  Francisco,  who  is 
representing  the  Pacific  Coast  on  the  official  American 
delegation  to  that  conference.  D.  W.  Dickie,  naval  archi- 
tect of  San  Francisco,  who  made  the  above-mentioned 
investigation  for  the  shipowning  associations  and  pre- 
pared the  data  for  the  load  line  report,  is  also  attached 
to  the  delegation  as  one  of  the  technical  experts. 

It  will  be  evident,  therefore,  that  the  Pacific  Coast 
shipowning  associations  are  very  much  alive  on  this 
load  line  question  and  are  on  the  job  doing  everything 
in  their  power  to  protect  the  interests  of  their  members 
and  of  the  public  against  unwise  and  uneconomical 
maritime  legislation. 
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dation  costs.  This  survey  should,  of  course,  have  been 
made  at  the  expense  of  the  supervisors  of  San  Fran- 
cisco before  that  body  considered  any  other  phase  of 
the  bridge  question.  Pacific  Marine  Review  advised 
that  very  procedure  some  years  back. 

Now  attention  is  being  centered  on  the  Golden  Gate 
Bridge,  and  the  same  impatience  with  careful  prelimin- 
ary procedure  is  being  manifested  by  the  promoters  of 
that  structure.  Our  advice  to  them  is  to  arrange  imme- 
diately for  the  final  hearing  requested  by  the  United 
States  Army  Engineers — this  for  two  reasons;  first, 
they  cannot  otherwise  retain  the  confidence  of  the 
people  of  San  Francisco,  and  certainly  they  can  pass  no 
bond  issue  without  that  confidence;  second,  they  can- 
not expectto  successfully  complete  a  bridge  between  two 
Army  posts  over  navigable  salt  waters  without  the  full- 
est cooperation  of  the  Army  Engineers. 

San  Francisco  was  exceedingly  generous  in  entering 
the  Golden  Gate  Bridge  district  to  assume  about  85  per 
cent,  of  the  cost  of  this  bridge,  from  which  she  will  cer- 
tainly not  receive  anything  like  85  per  cent,  of  such 
benefits  as  may  accrue. 

San  Francisco's  chief  business  is  shipping.  Shipping 
desires  the  most  public  and  open  hearing  possible  on 
the  new  designs  for  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge. 


The  Golden  Gate 
Bridge 

THE  discussion  of  bridges  over  San 
Francisco  Bay  is  the  favorite  indoor 
and  outdoor  sport  of  a  large  portion  of  San  Francisco 
citizens.  For  years  it  centered  on  a  bridge  to  Oakland. 
Much  money  and  time  was  wasted  by  engineers  in 
planning  structures,  by  promoters  in  seeking  fran- 
chises, by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  in  hearings  and 
investigations,  and  by  civic  bodies  and  service  clubs 
in  listening  to  these  engineers  and  promoters  tell  their 
stories  in  unlimited  speech-making.  The  project  was 
then  turned  over  to  the  California  State  Highway  Com- 
mission whose  engineers  promptly  made  a  survey  of 
the  bay  bottom  and  found  only  one  route  practicable 
and   that  so   difficult  as  to   involve   tremendous   foun- 


California's  School 

Ship 

^^'  11  ^HIS  is  a  unique  occasion,"  declared 
JL  Ralph  Myers,  president  of  The  Pro- 
peller Club  of  California,  introducing  John  C.  Rohlfs, 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  California 
Nautical  School,  to  a  representative  group  of  over  400 
members  and  guests  assembled  in  the  Rose  Room  of 
the  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco.  A  unique  occasion  it 
certainly  was  in  being  the  first  Propeller  Club  luncheon 
and  in  being  the  first  meeting  of  its  kind  devoted  to  the 
California  Nautical  School  program. 

John  Rohlfs  gave  a  clear-cut,  orderly  analysis  of  the 
need  for  a  California  school  ship,  a  concise  history  of 
the  movement,  and  an  outline  of  the  plans  of  the  Board 
of  Governors.  The  school  will  be  housed  in  the  steamer 
Henry  County  now  in  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  being 
reconditioned  for  this  work.  There  will  be  accommoda- 
tion for  120  students,  partly  deck,  partly  engineer.  They 
will  receive  training  equivalent  to  Junior  College  and 
will  be  in  line  on  graduating  to  qualify  for  third  mate 
or  third  assistant  papers.  Tuition  will  be  free  to  all 
residents  of  California  of  proper  age,  physical  fitness, 
mental  capacity,  and  moral  standing.  A  charge  of  $75 
a  year  will  be  payable  in  advance  to  cover  such  items  as 
uniform,  clothing  and  books.  Selection  will  be  made  by 
competitive  examinations  held  throughout  the  state. 

Mr.  Rohlfs  made  a  .stirring  plea  to  the  young  men  of 
California  who  are  sea-minded  not  to  neglect  this  pres- 
ent opportunity.  Those  who  take  this  training  now  will 
be  in  line  for  positions  on  the  new  American  merchant 
marine  which  is  rapidly  taking  shape  in  the  plans  of 
American  ship  operators  and  in  the  yards  of  American 
shipbuilders.  Sixty-five  vessels  are  already  under  way 
and  many  more  are  to  follow.  They  will  all  need  com- 
petent, well-trained  American  youth  to  officer  their 
decks  and  power  plants. 

Our  congratulations  to  The  Propeller  Club  of  Cali- 
fornia, to  John  Rohlfs,  and  to  the  California  Nautical 
School  Board  on  a  very  successful  luncheon  and  a  very 
interesting  presentation  of  a  masterly  program. 
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Some  Practical  Suggestions  for 

Condenser  Design  and  Operation 


'By  A.  J.  German 

Chief  Engineer,  Scovill  Manufacturing  Company 


ONDENSER  tubes,  as  manufactured  today,  are 
of  more  uniform  purity  and  of  a  better  working 
quality  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  this 
manufacture.  Notwithstanding  this  easily  demonstrable 
fact,  condenser  tubes,  under  modern  operating  condi- 
tions, are  showing  a  comparatively  short  life,  and  much 
blame  is  laid  on  the  tube  and  its  maker  on  account  of 
this  fact.  Tube  failures  are,  of  course,  due  largely 
to  corrosion.  Corrosion  arises  mainly  from  the  presence 
of  air  in  water.  Air  is  always  present  in  water  in  a 
dissolved  condition.  When  turbulence  occurs  in  the 
water,  this  air  is  released.  Consider,  then,  a  column  of 
water  flowing  through  a  smooth,  straight  tube.  Next  to 
the  inner  skin  of  the  tube  a  thin  film  of  water  is  some- 
what retarded  and  a  minute  quantity  of  air  from  this 
film  causes  a  slow,  uniform  corrosion  of  the  tube  sur- 
face. This  is  normal  corrosion,  and  determines  the 
normal  life  of  any  condenser  tube. 

Now  consider  a  turbulence  in  that  water  column 
which  may  occur  at  either  the  strainer,  the  valve,  the 
suction  pipe,  the  circulating  pump,  the  discharge  pipe, 
the  water  box,  or  the  inlet  end  of  the  tube.     Immediate- 


ly when  such  turbulence  starts  from  any  one  of  the 
above  causes,  much  of  the  air  in  the  whole  body  of 
water  becomes  entrained  air  in  bubble  form  and  a  small 
army  of  these  bubbles  will  attack  the  tube.  This  type  of 
corrosion  is  responsible  for  the  vast  majority  of  tube 
failures. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  develop  tubes  from  alloy 
that  will  withstand  the  attacks  of  this  free  air;  but  in 
the  present  condition  of  the  metallurgical  arts  and  at 
the  present  prices  of  the  metals  constituent  to  such  al- 
loys, the  price  of  such  tubes  would  be  very  unattractive 
to  commercial  ship  operators.  Moreover,  such  alloys 
have  mechanical  qualities  that  do  not  altogether  fit 
into  the  modern  condenser  building  scheme  and  so  make 
for  expensive  and  difficult  assembly.  To  reduce  corro- 
sion, therefore,  and  to  lengthen  tube  life,  we  must  find 
ways  of  getting  the  circulating  water  through  the  con- 
denser system  with  the  least  possible  turbulence. 

Now,  it  will  be  at  once  evident  that  the  tube  does  not 
in  itself  cause  turbulence.  Perfectly  smooth  in  bore, 
with  belled  ends,  if  water  enters  this  thoroughfare 
undisturbed,  it  will  pass  through  without  disturbance 


A.  J.  German,  chief  engineer 
of  the  Scovill  Manufacturing 
Company,  is  an  enthusiastic 
booster  for  a  better  and  more 
efficient  American  merchant 
marine.  By  training  and  early 
experience,  he  is  a  marine  en- 
gineer. Born  in  Holland,  he  re- 
ceived technical  marine  engin- 
eering training  in  the  schools  of 
that  country  and  of  Germany. 
On  graduation  he  worked  in  the 
operative  engineering  personnel 
of  the  Holland  America  Line. 
In  September  1903,  he  came  to 
the  United  States  and  secured  work  at  the  Newport 
News  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Company,  installing 
engines  and  boilers  in  the  naval  and  merchant  ships 
building  there.  Later  he  became  chief  operating  en- 
gineer of  the  power  plant  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Street  and  Suburban  Railroad  Company  at  Provi- 
dence. Next  he  was  inspector  for  the  Hartford  Steam 
Boiler  Inspection  and  Insurance  Company  and  then 
assistant  to  Vice-President  F.  B.  Allen  of  that  firm. 
From  this  latter  position,  on  January  1,  1912,  A.  J. 
German  went  to  the  Scovill  Manufacturing  Company 
as  Chief  Engineer. 

In  1906  Mr.  German  had  joined  the  Engineering 
Division  of  the  Naval  Militia  of  Connecticut,  and  in 
1917,  when  the  United  States  entered  the  World  War, 
he  was  in  charge  of  the  marine  engineering  division 


at  Waterbury,  Connecticut.  He  was  therefrom  called 
for  naval  work  and  was  attached  to  the  Boston  Navy 
Yard  as  assistant  to  Admiral  (then  Commander)  Ly- 
ons for  inspection  of  new  work.  Later  in  the  war  he 
was  assigned  back  to  Scovill,  that  firm  then  being 
100  per  cent,  on  war  work. 

As  chief  engineer  of  Scovill  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Mr.  German  has  made  an  analytical  study  of 
the  problems  connected  with  condenser  tubes,  both 
in  manufacture  and  in  service  afloat  and  ashore.  His 
practical  operating  experience  as  a  marine  engineer, 
added  to  his  long  study  and  association  with  a  tube 
manufactui'er,  combined  to  give  him  a  very  valuable 
fund  of  information  and  enabled  him  to  prescribe  au- 
thoritatively for  marine  condenser  troubles.  Some 
years  back  the  Scovill  Manufacturing  Company  felt 
that  greater  service  contact  with  users  of  their  con- 
denser tubing  would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction 
to  the  end  that  through  practical  research  and  co- 
operation between  the  steam  plant  operator,  the  con- 
denser builder,  and  the  condenser  tube  manufac- 
turer there  might  be  brought  about  a  more  scientific 
design  of  condensers,  a  better  service  record  for  con- 
denser tubing,  and  more  satisfaction  on  the  part  of 
customers. 

Mr.  German,  a  member  of  the  World  Power  Con- 
ference, will  shortly  leave  for  Europe  to  meet  with 
this  organization  in  Berlin,  after  the  completion  of 
which  he  will  devote  considerable  time  with  marine 
and  stationary  plant  engineers  of  Europe. 
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except  as  to  that  very  thin  film  next  to  the  tube  surface 
as  noted  above. 

But  when  we  examine  the  water  path  from  the 
strainer  at  the  intake  through  the  circulating  pump  to 
the  tube  sheet,  we  find  in  practically  every  condenser 
installation  afloat  or  ashore  a  succession  of  turbulence 
provokers  incorporated  into  the  pipe  layout  and  the 
condenser  design. 

Inspection  of  condensers  in  operation  as  carried  out 
by  the  engineering  organization  of  the  Scovill  Manu- 
facturing Company  over  a  period  of  years  is  producing 
concrete  proof  that  these  tube  failures  so  often  blamed 
on  faulty  tubes  are  traceable  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  to  faulty  condenser  design  or  to  improper  operat- 
ing conditions. 

Condenser  Design. 
Progress   in   condenser  design   during  the  past  few 
years  has  been  directed  along  the  following  lines: 

First,  better  steam  distribution  over  the  tube  nest, 
thus  making  a  larger  percentage  of  the  tube  surface 
area  effective  in  heat  transfer; 

Second,  removal  of  noncondensable  gases  by  better 
arrangement  of  baffles  and  lanes. 

Both  of  these  lines  of  improvement  have  increased 
the  capacity  of  a  given  condenser  or  have  enabled  a 
smaller  condenser  to  take  care  of  a  given  capacity. 
Along  with  this  line  of  improvement  there  has  been  a 
great  increase  in  the  velocity  of  circulating  water;  but 
very  little  attention  has  been  given  by  the  designer  of 
condensers  and  their  pump  and  piping  systems  to  pro- 
vide this  higher  velocity  water  with  passageways  con- 
forming to  the  laws  of  stream  flow.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  aboard  ship,  where  the  condenser  has  to  be 
fitted  into  a  crowded  engine  room  and  where  the  loca- 
tion of  every  piece  of  equipment  and  every  fitting  in  the 
circulating  system  is  usually  determined  to  accommo- 
date some  structural  limitation  imposed  on  the  naval 
architect.  Hence  we  find  many  turbulence  creating 
factors  in  practically  every  marine  installation  and 
consequent  localized  corrosion  troubles  in  certain  parts 
of  the  tube  nest. 

If,  beginning  at  the  sea  inlet  strainer,  modern  stream 
line  design  and  the  improved  laws  of  stream  flow  were 
applied  to  the  inlet  side  of  the  circulating  water  sys- 
tem, we  are  persuaded  that  the  great  majority  of  con- 
denser tube  failures  would  disappear. 

The  sea  strainer  should  be  so  located  that  it  will  re- 
ceive the  water  with  a  minimum  of  entrained  air  and 
should  have  all  of  its  strainer  bars  made  in  the  airfoil 
or  stream  line  section. 

The  valve  should  be  as  stream-line  as  possible. 
All  curves  in  the  inlet  pipe  system  should  be  designed 
for  easy  changes  in  direction  of  flow. 

The  inlet  to  the  water  box  should  be  designed  to  have 
a  venturi  action. 

The  water  box  should  have  smooth  inner  surfaces 
with  no  pockets  or  projections,  and  should  be  so  de- 
signed as  to  produce  as  nearly  as  possible  an  equal 
flow  in  all  tubes. 

The  tube  sheet  should  have  no  projections.  All  tubes 
should  be  carefully  belled  into  the  tube  sheet  and  pack- 
ed carefully  with  properly  designed  metallic  packing. 

Given  these  installation  conditions,  an  Admiralty 
tube  will  have  a  long  and  useful  life  under  proper  op- 
erating conditions. 

Operating  Conditions 

What  has  been  said  concerning  dissolved  and  en- 
trained air  applies  principally  to  salt  water.   On  marine 


Installations,  however,  the  salt  water  adds  to  the  corro- 
sive air  other  corrosive  compounds.  These  do  not  be- 
come active  except  at  temperatures  above  that  of  ex- 
haust steam  at  the  vacuum  usually  carried  aboard  ship. 
Under  such  conditions  the  condenser  may  be  operating 
at  a  temperature  range  where  the  sea  water  gives  off 
gases  that  are  exceedingly  corrosive  to  condenser  tub- 
ing. 

Another  operating  condition  occasionally  practised 
aboard  ship  is  running  with  the  valve  back  of  the  sea 
inlet  partly  closed.  This  usually  sets  up  a  very  vicious 
turbulence  and  causes  many  corrosion  troubles.  This 
condition  is  not  unusual  at  sea,  particularly  in  the  ves- 
sels whose  trade  routes  lie  both  in  temperate  and  tropi- 
cal seas.  In  such  cases  a  circulating  pump  of  large 
capacity  and  constant  speed  is  often  installed.  This 
is  run  with  wide  open  valves  in  the  tropics  and  with 
partially  closed  valves  in  temperate  zones. 

These  are  a  very  few  of  the  suggestions  for  condenser 
design  arising  out  of  practical  research  into  working 
conditions  of  condensers  in  hundreds  of  marine  instal- 
lations. The  principal  idea  in  back  of  this  inspection 
and  research  program  being  carried  on  by  the  Scovill 
Manufacturing  Company  is  to  show  power  plant  opera- 
tors afloat  and  ashore  that  through  cooperation  between 
the  tube  manufacturer,  the  condenser  builder,  and  the 
designing  engineer  there  can  be  produced  a  better  con- 
denser performance  and  a  superior  tube  service. 


MERCHANT  MARINE  NOTES 

Foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  constitutes  about 
25  to  30%  of  the  entire  foreign  trade  of  the  world. 
For  1929  it  amounted  to  $10,000,000,000  of  which  ap- 
proximately 75  per  cent,  was  water-borne.  In  1914  about 
9  per  cent,  of  our  foreign  trade  was  carried  in  American 
ships;  in  1929  the  percentage  had  climbed  to  approxi- 
mately 31  per  cent,  and  was  still  growing. 


Mail  contracts  awarded  so  far  in  1930  call  for  the 
construction  of  30  ships  costing  in  excess  of  $218,000,- 
000.  The  construction  of  a  combination  cargo  and  pas- 
senger vessel,  costing  $3,750,000,  will  give  employment 
to  about  2,000  American  workmen  for  one  year,  well 
distributed  throughout  the  whole  United  States. 


"Ships,  harbors,  great  wealth  and  enormous  quanti- 
ties of  commodities  are  not  enough  to  create  an  ade- 
quate merchant  marine,"  says  President  Roger  D.  Lap- 
ham  of  American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Company.  "In 
addition  to  all  these  things,"  says  Lapham,  "there  must 
be  shipping  organizations  composed  of  men  raised  in 
and  trained  to  the  business.  Ashore  and  afloat  we  must 
develop  a  personnel  which  will  make  shipping  a  life- 
time profession — men  who,  for  the  love  of  the  sea  and 
the  contact  that  world  trading  brings,  are  willing  to 
strive  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  American  merchant 
marine,  possibly  putting  aside  more  lucrative  employ- 
ment for  the  joy  of  working  out  a  difficult  problem." 


A  study  by  the  British  Fuel  Research  Division  of  310 
fires  aboard  ships,  extending  over  a  period  of  three 
years,  shows  that  85  per  cent,  of  the  fires  were  due 
in  the  first  instance  to  causes  which  are  structural  or 
caused  by  improper  operation,  and  are  therefore  avoid- 
able.   

At  Seattle  the  cruisers  South  Dakota  and  Charleston 
are  being  reduced  to  junk  by  blow  torches.  Steel  plates 
that  never  crumpled  under  enemy  shells  will  peel  off 
like  blistered  paint. 
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National  Foreign  Trade  Conference 


SMany  Interesting  Papers  '■Presented  at  Seventeenth  Convention 
Held  Last  Month  in  Los  Angeles 


o™ 
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VER  two  thousand  delegates,  representing  thir- 
-five  states,  together  with  numerous  trade  ad- 
sers  and  official  representatives  from  all  quar- 
ters of  the  globe,  were  called  to  order  by  James  A.  Far- 
rell  on  Wednesday,  May  21,  as  the  Seventeenth  National 
Foreign  Trade  Convention  opened  at  the  Hotel  Biltmore, 
Los  Angeles. 

After  addresses  of  welcome  by  Governor  C.  C.  Young 
of  California  and  by  Major  John  C.  Porter  of  Los 
Angeles,  Chairman  Farrell  read  a  masterly  paper  on 
"The  World  Trade  Outlook"  which  struck  a  conserva- 
tive, optimistic  note  for  the  convention  and  set  $2,500,- 
000,000  as  a  1930  prosperity  quota  for  American  sales- 
manship in  our  foreign  markets. 

The  three  general  sessions  opened  by  Chairman  Far- 
rell covered  a  very  wide  range  of  subjects  treated  by 
internationally  famous  experts.  These  ranged  from 
"The  International  Bank  and  the  Reparations  Settle- 
ment," by  George  P.  Auld,  formerly  accountant  general 
of  the  Reparations  Commission,  to  "The  Film  as  an 
International  Salesman,"  by  Will  H.  Hayes,  and  includ- 
ed "Transpacific  Relations,"  by  J.  J.  Donovan  of  Bel- 
lingham;  "Coupling  up  the  Americas,"  by  H.  H.  Rice, 
of  Detroit;  "Shipbuilding  and  Foreign  Trade,"  by  H.  G. 
Smith,  New  York;  "Cooperation  in  Foreign  Trade,"  by 
Edward  N.  Hurley,  Chicago;  "Some  Aids  to  American 
Business   in   Europe,"   by  Edward   H.   Sumner,   Paris; 


"Commercial  Aviation,"  by  J.  M.  Eaton,  New  York; 
"International  Commerce,  a  Two-Way  Traffic,"  by  Dr. 
Neil  Van  Aken,  New  York;  and  "American  Investments 
and  Foreign  Trade,"  by  Stephen  I.  Miller,  New  York. 

The  group  sessions  included  such  topics  as  Some 
Export  Problems,  Transpacific  Trade,  Export  Adver- 
tising, Credits  and  Credit  Information,  Trading  with 
Latin  America,  Trading  in  Foreign  Markets.  Under 
each  of  these  general  topics  several  interesting,  pre- 
pared papers  and  much  valuable  informal  discussion 
were  presented. 

One  of  the  most  practical  features  and  the  highlight  of 
the  program  was  the  great  Trade  Promotion  Dinner  on 
the  evening  of  the  twenty-second.  At  this  dinner  .seat- 
ings  were  according  to  individual  preference  for  com- 
modity or  trade  region  discussions.  Expert  trade  advis- 
ers at  each  table  led  in  a  general  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject most  interesting  to  the  diners  at  that  table. 

Los  Angeles  civic  bodies  and  foreign  trade  club  were 
lavish  in  their  entertainment  of  the  delegates,  the  out- 
standing feature  of  this  hospitality  being  the  ocean 
cruise  on  the  palatial  Lassco  liner  City  of  Los  Angeles, 
an  all-day  outing  covering  100  miles  along  the  southern 
California  coast,  with  luncheon  served  on  board  and 
with  all  the  features  of  a  regular  ocean  voyage. 

The  Seventeenth  National  Foreign  Trade  Convention 
stands  out  in  the  lead  among  the  many  great  gatherings 
sponsored  by  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council. 


Future  Possibilities  in  Chinas 

Trade  with  theUnitedStates 


By  Hon.  Henry  K.  Chang 

Chinese  Consul-General,  San  Francisco 

INCERE  and  hearty  greet- 
ings from  a  far-western 
country — China.  I  say  west- 
ern advisedly.  In  point  of 
commercial  geography, 
China  is  western.  .  .  . 
This  at  once  brings  into 
bold  relief  the  extraordinar- 
ily important  position  that 
the  west  coast  of  the  United 
States  occupies  in  the 
world's  commerce,  as  the 
gateway  to  the  Orient.  It  on- 
ly remains  for  her  leaders  to 
accelerate  development  by  creating  a  greater  number  of 
points  of  contact  between  our  two  peoples;  i.e.,  by  en- 
couraging merchants,  travellei-s,  students,  and  profes- 
sional men  to  come  to  this  country  and  by  affording 


Opportunities  of  Increasing  Overseas  Trade  uaith  the 
Orient  are  "bright  Due  to  Industrial  'Progress  in  China 

them  greater  facilities  to  see  and  know  it.  Our  public 
organizations  will  be  anxious  to  cooperate  with  you  to 
the  fullest  extent  and  reciprocate  your  good  intentions 
in  any  effort  to  cement  more  firmly  the  friendly  rela- 
tions that  so  happily  exist  between  the  two  republics 
that  border  on  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Having  come  from  China  only  several  months  ago,  it 
may  not  be  amiss  for  me  to  say  a  few  words  as  regards 
present-day  conditions  in  China.  Of  course  you  hear 
a  great  deal  regarding  the  social  unrest  and  military 
disturbances  in  China.  There  have  been  disturbances 
and  they  are  militating  very  heavily  against  the  orderly 
development  of  our  national  life;  but  conditions  in 
China  are  not  as  bad  as  the  newspapers  have  made  them 
out  to  be.  The  newspaper  correspondents  in  China 
only  send  out  such  news  items  as  have,  in  their  news- 
paper parlance,  news  value  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible for  the  readers  on  this  side  of  the  ocean  to  get 
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through  the  newspaper  a  correct  perspective  of  present- 
day  happenings  in  China.  In  order  to  be  able  to  assign 
proper  value  to  these  events  as  factors  in  the  situation, 
it  is  necessary  to  understand  that  while  the  revolution 
of  1911  touched  our  national  life  only  superficially,  it 
let  loose  certain  forces,  which  have  had  and  are  still 
having  far-reaching  effects  on  all  phases  of  that  life. 
These  forces  have  been  gathering  momentum  all  the 
time,  and  have  wrought  changes  in  our  political,  econo- 
mical, and  social  structures  that  are  bewildering.  Little 
wonder,  therefore,  that  political  unrest  and  disturb- 
ances have  followed  in  their  wake,  for  these  are  to  my 
mind  but  the  unpleasant  attendant  circumstances  of  our 
attempts  to  re-adjust  ourselves  to  these  impelling 
changes.  In  a  word,  China  has  compressed  into  a  space 
of  20  years  since  the  revolution  more  basic  changes  than 
took  place  during  the  preceding  ten  centuries.  Al- 
though the  frequent  civil  commotions  are  discouraging, 
the  country  has  made  big  strides  in  all  directions.  The 
forces  at  work  are  destined  to  triumph,  and  it  is  my  con- 
fident belief  that  you  will  shortly  see  China  emerge, — 
a  new  nation,  revitalized  and  rejuvenated. 

New  Blood  in  China's  Business 

With  the  rapid  strides  that  have  been  made  in  the 
field  of  education,  and  the  establishment  of  many 
schools  and  colleges,  a  large  number  of  graduates  are 
being  turned  out  each  year.  Until  only  very  recently  a 
great  many  of  our  college  graduates  have  chosen  to  en- 
ter politics  as  a  career,  but  in  late  years  an  increasing 
number  of  them  have  gone  into  business,  and  this  in- 
flux of  new  blood  has  already  wrought  a  radical  change 
in  our  business  methods.  Before  the  European  war, 
the  employment  of  compradores  or  factors  by  foreign 
business  firms  in  China  and  the  policy  of  the  foreign 
exchange  banks  to  accept  commercial  papers  for  collec- 
tion only  from  established  foreign  commission  houses 
in  China  had  acted  as  a  sort  of  tariff  wall  between 
Chinese  business  houses  and  concerns  abroad.  But  in 
late  years,  a  good  many  Chinese  importing  and  export- 
ing firms  have  outgrown  this  stage  of  isolation  and 
have  established  direct  connections  abroad.  Those 
Chinese  banks  which  have  introduced  modern  banking 
systems  into  their  organizations,  now  have  correspon- 
dents abroad  to  handle  their  own  papers  and  have  been 
the  means  of  enabling  the  Chinese  business  houses  to 
do  a  direct  business.  On  account  of  their  lower  over- 
head, these  Chinese  import  and  export  houses  are  fast 
becoming  keen  competitors  of  foreign  commission 
houses  in  China,  which  until  recently  had  monopolized 
the  handling  of  China's  foreign  trade. 

But  this  type  of  new  business  house  is  working  under 
exceptionally  heavy  handicaps.  With  few  exceptions, 
they  are  under-capitalized  and  are  therefore  not  equip- 
ped to  handle  any  large  volume  of  business  individually, 
and  they  have  yet  to  train  up  efficient  staffs.  Another 
handicap  is  that  they  are  not  in  a  favorable  condition 
to  investigate  thoroughly  the  standing  of  the  people 
with  whom  they  deal,  and  have  had  to  depend  on  for- 
eign connections  made  in  a  rather  casual  manner  and, 
as  a  consequence,  they  are  frequently  taken  advantage 
of  by  their  buyers,  who  present  claims  that  are  not 
fully  justified  and  against  which  they  are  unable  to 
put  up  an  adequate  defense.  As  you  know,  China's  ex- 
ports consist  mainly  of  raw  materials,  and  we  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  standardize  them  by  segregation,  se- 
lection, grading,  and  sorting.  Inasmuch  as  personal 
opinion  forms  such  a  large  element  in  these  processes, 
frequent   disputes  become   unavoidable.     Happily  this 
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Steamer  discharging  cargo  to  sampans. 

situation  is  being  alleviated  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
trade  associations  adopting  what  they  call  standard 
contracts,  carrying  a  provision  for  settlement  of  dis- 
putes and  claims  of  this  nature  by  arbitration. 

Group  Representation  Helps. 

As  for  China's  imports,  such  large  items  as  oil,  kero- 
sene, gasoline,  and  lubricating  oils  are  handled  by  big 
firms  of  monopolistic  character  which  have  set  up  huge 
organizations  in  China  and,  because  of  their  enormous 
financial  backing,  these  firms  are  doing  a  very  large 
business.  With  articles  capable  of  clear  specification, 
such  as  locomotives,  automobiles,  t.ypewriters,  builders' 
supplies,  or  railway  equipment,  we  are  having  little  or 
no  trouble  and  are  importing  them  from  the  United 
States  in  increasing  quantities.  But  when  we  come  to 
importing  articles  requiring  special  assortments  or 
packing  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Chinese  mar- 
ket, we  are  up  against  an  entirely  different  proposition. 
It  has  not  been  many  years  since  your  manufacturers 
were  not  interested  in  foreign  business,  much  less 
Chinese  business.  A  small  order  usually  elicited  a  curt 
reply  that  they  were  not  interested  or  that  they  had  not 
the  facilities  for  shipping  goods  to  China,  and  that  was 
the  end  of  it.  But  after  the  European  War,  this  atti- 
tude underwent  a  distinct  change.  Some  of  your  manu- 
facturers not  only  became  interested,  but  were  even 
anxious  to  enter  the  Chinese  market,  while  others  did 
not  understand  our  requirements  or,  if  they  did,  they 
M'ere  not  disposed  to  make  substantial  changes  to  meet 
them,  thinking  perhaps  that  the  field  in  China  was  new 
and  too  narrow  to  make  it  worth  their  while. 

When  our  business  houses  have  succeeded  in  training 
up  an  efficient  personnel  with  a  knowledge  of  the  con- 
ditions obtaining  abroad,  and  if  your  manufacturers, 
after  they  have  expanded  to  an  extent  that  they  must 
have  other  outlets  for  their  products,  find  sufficient  in- 
centive to  adapt  their  goods  to  the  needs  of  the  Chinese 
market,  China  will  become  a  field  with  unlimited  possi- 
bilities. Individual  manufacturing  business  concerns 
often  find  it  too  costly  to  maintain  a  direct  representa- 
tive in  China.  But  they  can  form  themselves  into  groups 
with  allied  lines,  each  group  sending  one  representa- 
tive who  is  familiar  with  the  several  lines  and  whose 
duties  it  will  be  to  report  frequently  and  make  recom- 
mendations with  a  view  to  adapting  their  goods  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Chinese  market,  to  arrange  exten- 
sion of  long-term  credits  to  those  buyers  of  better  stand- 
ing, and  to  keep  a  fair  size  stock  in  hand,  whenever  con- 


ditions  permit,  to  meet  immediate  demand,  thus  avoid- 
ing the  frequent  delays  incident  to  ocean  shipments. 
Increase  Five-Fold  in  Twenty  Years. 

In  the  teeth  of  frequent  disturbances  during  the  last 
20  years,  China's  trade  with  the  United  States  has 
grown  apace.  In  1910,  the  United  States  was  credited 
with  5  per  cent,  of  our  import  trade.  But  today,  ac- 
cording to  the  figures  at  hand,  your  total  trade  with 
China  in  1929  amounted  to  $400,000,000,  or  roughly  25 
per  cent,  of  China  foreign  trade.  In  brief,  it  has  in- 
creased five-fold  in  the  twenty  years  under  review. 

Your  exports  to  our  country  consist  mainly  of  petro- 
leum products,  silver,  tobacco  products,  cotton,  flour, 
machinery,  steel,  electrical  equipment,  and  automobiles. 
All  these  are,  as  you  can  see,  manufactured,  or  finish- 
ed, products,  whereas  our  exports  to  the  United  States 
consist  mainly  of  raw  materials,  such  as  raw  silk,  wool, 
wood  oil,  oil-carrying  .seeds  and  nuts,  skins  and  hides, 
bristles,  tin  and  antimony.  Some  of  these  materials  we 
export,  we  buy  back  in  finished  form.  For  instance, 
we  ship  to  you  hides  on  which  you  place  your  high-price 
labor  in  making  them  into  shoes  and  re-export  these 
shoes  to  us.  You  buy  our  bristles  and  make  them  into 
brushes  of  all  kinds  and  sell  them  back  to  us.  But  as 
our  country  becomes  more  industrialized,  we  are  bound 
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to  import  from  you  machinery  in  much  bigger  quantity 
than  we  have  done.  Just  to  give  you  a  rough  idea  of 
the  type  of  machinery  we  are  likely  to  import  from  the 
United  States  in  increasing  quantity  for  doing  our  own 
manufacturing,  I  will  name  some  of  the  principal  manu- 
facturing industries  that  have  been  lately  developed — 
cotton  spinning  and  weaving,  flour  milling,  electrical 
light  and  power  plants,  match  factories,  knitting  mills, 
cigarette  factories,  cement  plants,  coal  mining,  blast 
furnaces,  iron  foundries,  shipbuilding  works,  foodstuff 
plants,  soap  and  toilet  article  factories. 

China  as  an  actual  and  potential  market  has  unlimit- 
ed possibilities,  and  deserves  your  closest  attention. 
We  welcome  the  extension  of  your  commercial  activi- 
ties and  your  legitimate  investments.  With  the  time 
allotted  to  me  it  has  been  possible  for  me  only  to  give 
you  some  of  the  salient  facts  in  a  skeleton  outline. 
China  has  shown  remarkable  receptivity  to  your  high 
ideals,  and  you  have  become  the  model  for  many  of  our 
reforms  during  this  reconstruction  period.  You  have 
here  in  America  a  reservoir  of  a  surplus  vitality  and  it 
is  our  hope  to  be  able  to  tap  some  of  this  surplus  en- 
ergy and  inject  it  into  the  fabric  of  an  ancient  nation 
which  has  shown  such  a  keen  desire  to  march  with 
America  along  the  path  of  progress. 


San  Francisco  Company  Plans  Seven  I 
South  America  Trade 


lew  Vessels  for 


THE  McCormick  Steamship  Company  of  San  Fran- 
cisco is  charting  a  wise  course  in  the  preparation 
of  designs  and  specifications  for  new  vessels  for 
its  Pacific-Argentine-Brazil  Line.  This  trade  is  a 
peculiar  trade  and  requires  a  very  special  type  of  ship 
to  get  the  best  all  around  operating  economy. 

Southbound,  the  principal  cargo  is  Pacific  Coast 
lumber.  Lumber  does  not  command  a  high  rate  and  is 
therefore  preferrably  carried  as  a  deck  load  to  mini- 
mize stevedoring  expense.  The  trade  northbound  is  in 
general  cargo — hides,  bones,  coffee,  maize,  and  fruit — 
much  of  which  I'equires  separate  stowage  and  careful 
handling. 

Here,  then,  is  a  problem  confronting  the  naval  achi- 
tect.  He  must  design  the  hull  to  be  safe  and  seaworthy 
under  large  deck  loading  and  also  to  be  safe,  seaworthy, 
and  economical  for  large  cubic  capacity  below  decks. 
This  problem  in  compromise  design  '  is  complicated  by 
the  carrying  of  a  limited  number  of  first-class  pas- 
sengers and  the  necessity  for  considerable  refrigerated 
cargo  space.  It  is  desirable  also  to  allow  for  expan- 
sion in  these  two  latter  items. 

Recognizing  the  special  nature  of  their  problem,  the 
McCormick  Steamship  Company  secured  the  services  of 
Angelo  Conti,  naval  architect  and  marine  engineer  of 
New  York,  who  has  had  a  very  large  and  varied  experi- 
ence not  only  in  ship  design,  construction,  maintenance, 
and  repairs,  but  also  in  the  practical  problems  of  the 
South  America  trade. 

Mr.  Conti,  with  characteristic  energy,  has  prepared 
a  series  of  preliminary  designs  and  cost  estimates  cov- 


ering vessels  of  13  knots  speed  ranging  from  8000  to 
11,000  deadweight  tons  capacity  in  both  shelter  deck 
and  three  island  types,  with  diesel  propulsion,  geared 
steam  turbine  with  steam  auxiliaries,  or  geared  steam 
turbine  with  electric  auxiliaries. 

All  of  these  vessels  are  designed  to  carry  twelve  first- 
class  passengers.  In  view  of  the  possible  increase  in 
demand  for  passenger  space,  the  water-tight  subdivi- 
sion of  hull  is  arranged  so  that  with  minimum  expense 
these  ships  may  qualify  for  additional  passengers  under 
the  international  rules  for  safety  of  life  at  sea.  The 
designs  are  arranged  also  for  the  building  of  additional 
staterooms  without  disturbing  cargo  handling  hatches 
or  equipment.  Refrigerated  cargo  space  is  located  so 
that  it,  too,  can  be  enlarged  without  interference  to 
cargo  handling  or  to  the  structural  members  of  the 
hull.  In  short,  these  vessels  will  be  ideal  combination 
carriers  in  the  special  trade  for  which  they  are  de- 
signed. 

During  the  past  month,  Mr.  Conti  has  been  in  San 
Francisco  conferring  with  McCormick  officials  ashore 
and  on  ship.  Final  decision  on  the  plans  and  specifica- 
tions for  the  new  ships  will  depend  somewhat  upon  the 
load  line  findings  of  the  London  Conference  shortly  to 
be  in  session.  Should  the  overdraft  allowance  sought 
by  Pacific  Coast  operators  for  timber  deck  loads  be 
allowed  by  the  Conference,  then  the  problem  of  com- 
promise design  on  these  vessels  will  be  much  simplified. 

Seven  vessels  are  to  be  built  at  a  total  cost  of  from 
eight  to  ten  millions.  All  Pacific  Coast  shipyards 
qualified  to  do  the  work  will  be  given  a  chance  to  bid. 
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An  Analysis  of 

Condenser  Trouble 


Part  I.    Condenser  Design  and  Condenser  Tube  Packing 

^y  Graham  Smith 

West  Coast  Manager,  Crane  'Tracking  Company 


IN  the  cycle  of  production  and  utilization  of  energy 
from  fuel  and  water  to  the  point  of  power  applica- 
tion where  steam  is  employed  to  its  limits  of  ex- 
pansion and  heat  transfer,  the  surface  condenser  is  a 
very  important  part  or  unit  in  this  cycle  and  too  often 
is  the  cause  of  much  trouble  and  expense,  due  to  costly 
maintenance  of  the  condenser  itself  also  to  the  con- 
denser being  responsible  for  expense  and  loss  of  effic- 
iency in  the  other  units  of  the  power  plant,  especially 
to  boilers,  on  account  of  leakage  of  circulating  water 
into  the  steam  space  of  the  condenser  and  polluting  the 
condensate  that  is  being  returned  to  the  boilers.  The 
leakage  may  be  from  faulty  gaskets,  fractured  tube 
sheets,  leaky  stay  bolts,  defective  tubes,  or  packing 
leakage,  the  latter  being  the  most  common. 

I  might  say  that  until  comparatively  recent  years 
builders  of  condensers  seemed  to  have  had  only  one 
thought  in  mind,  and  that  was  to  provide  ample  cool- 
ing surface,  and  it  was  the  usual  practice  to  allow  from 
2  to  2V2  square  feet  of  cooling  surface  per  kilowatt  rat- 
ing of  "the  turbine.  About  1921  or  1922  builders  gave 
more  thought  to  steam  circulation  in  condensers  and  the 
removal  of  noncondensable  gases;  and  about  this  time  a 
builder  brought  out  a  condenser  having  %  of  a  square 
foot  of  cooling  surface  per  kilowatt  rating  of  turbine 
with  volume  and  temperature  of  circulating  water  spe- 
cified. The  design  was  a  departure  from  general  prac- 
tice but  adapted  itself  to  better  steam  distribution  and 
circulation,  and  openings  were  provided  below  the  cen- 
ter of  the  condenser  shell  on  the  sides  where  a  small 
auxiliary  condenser  was  attached  for  the  removal  of 
noncondensable  gases.  This  auxiliary,  however,  was  later 
abandoned,  and  suitable  baffles  were  employed  inside 
the  condenser  and  an  air  extraction  unit  was  attached 
directly  to  the  shell  or  by  piping  to  an  air  extractor  lo- 
cated in  a  more  convenient  place.  This  builder's  efforts 
resulted  in  less  cooling  surface  required,  less  weight, 
higher  and  more  uniform  vacuum,  and  reduction  in  cost 
of  the  condenser.  Other  builders  changed  or  modified 
their  construction;  some  increased  the  expansion  space 
and  provided  an  annular  space  around  the  condenser 
shell  to  a  point  below  the  center  and  in  this  way  brought 
the  hot  incoming  gases  in  contact  with  more  cooling 
surface  more  quickly  and  others  maintained  practically 
the  same  general  shape;  but  all  builders  adopted  tube 
spacing  and  laning  that  resulted  in  more  rapid  and  uni- 
form heat  transfer  over  the  entire  cooling  surface. 
These  improvements  did  not,  however,  eliminate  con- 
denser leakage  and  condenser  tube  replacement.  How- 
ever, the  improved  steam  circulation,  tube  supports, 
and  baffles  have  reduced  tube  spinning  and  vibration, 


which  were  causes  of  much  trouble  on  some  installa- 
tions and  large  factors  in  the  cost  of  condenser  main- 
tenance. 

Water  circulation  has  been  more  or  less  neglected, 
not  so  much  by  condenser  builders,  because  generally 
water  boxes  are  of  ample  capacity  and  of  suitable  de- 
sign with  openings  for  inlet  and  outlet  properly  placed, 
but  faulty  connections  have  been  made  by  others,  espe- 
cially in  the  marine  power  plant  field.  The  engineers 
often  have  little  or  no  opportunity  of  installing  the 
condenser  in  a  suitable  place  as  regards  both  steam  and 
water  circulation,  so  the  condenser  is  installed  in  the 
best  available  place  and  the  steam  and  water  connec- 
tions are  very  often  of  a  very  faulty  nature,  and  this  is 
a  very  important  factor  in  the  cost  of  condenser  main- 
tenance and  efficiency.  The  trouble  with  water  circula- 
tion very  often  starts  right  at  the  injection  strainer  and 
is  aggravated  as  it  follows  its  cycle  into  the  sea  chest 
and  through  the  circulator  and  condenser,  and  even 
right  to  the  point  of  leaving  the  ship's  side. 

The  destruction  of  condenser  tubes  is  caused  mainly 
in  two  ways;  one  by  electrolytic  action,  the  other  by 
corrosion,  caused  by  air  or  corrosive  gases  in  air  or 
combination  of  air  and  elements  of  the  circulating 
water  forming  corrosive  gases. 

Electrolytic  action,  or  electrolysis,  is  the  effect  of 
stray  electric  currents  entering  the  condenser  from 
outside  sources  through  the  condenser  supports  or  con- 
nections. The  metals  usually  used  in  condenser  con- 
struction are  cast  iron  and  brass,  and  these  metals,  in 
conjunction  with  salt  water,  make  up  a  storage  battery 
and  with  stray  electric  currents  entering  the  condenser 
— if  the  tubes  are  insulated  from  the  tube  sheet  or  im- 
properly bonded — the  current  in  leaving  either  metallic 
surface  causes  pitting  which  is  noted  near  the  points 
of  tube  support,  that  is,  on  the  inside  or  steam  side  of 
the  condenser  and  close  to  the  tube  sheets.  The  per- 
centage of  tube  failures  from  this  cause  is  very  low,  but 
where  it  does  exist  the  tube  failure  usually  is  rapid  and 
immediate  action  must  be  taken  to  locate  and  remove 
the  source  of  current  into  the  condenser. 

Air  in  the  circulating  water  is  no  doubt  the  most 
destructive  factor  in  condenser  tube  failure.  If  a 
normal  amount  of  air  is  present  in  the  circulating 
water  and  is  kept  from  separating,  it  no  doubt  would 
pass  through  the  tubes  without  damaging  them,  but 
usually  there  is  much  more  air  present  than,  we  might 
say,  the  water  can  absorb  and  in  addition  to  this  the 
water  is  circulated  under  such  conditions  as  to  cause 
violent  disturbance.  This  action  liberates  a  vast  volume 
of  air  which  forms  corrosive  gases  that  attack  the  fer- 


rules  and  tubes;  and  in  one  instance  in  the  writer's  ex- 
perience, such  gases  attacked  the  tube  sheet,  making  it 
so  spongy  that  the  blade  of  a  pocket  knife  entered  the 
metal  an  eighth  of  an  inch,  and  it  was  possible  to  cut 
the  surface  of  the  tube  sheet  with  the  pocket  knife. 

The  securing  and  packing  of  tubes  in  the  tube  sheets 
of  surface  condensers  is  done  in  a  number  of  ways  as 
shown  in  the  sketches  reproduced  herewith. 

Figure  No.  1  represents  the  common  method  of  drill- 
ing and  tapping  tube  sheet  and  of  making  the  ferrule 
which  is  responsible  for  a  tremendous  amount  of  trou- 
ble. It  is  a  very  poor  design.  Supposing  you  are  going 
to  pack  the  tube  with  corset  lace  or  other  compressible 
material,  you  would  put  in  the  amount  of  packing  neces- 
sary and  then  enter  the  ferrule,  and  just  as  soon  as 
the  ferrule  made  contact  with  the  packing  you  start 
trouble,  because  the  ferrule  forces  the  packing  into  the 
threads  and  it  cannot  slide  on  the  tube.  Then  force  is  ap- 
lilied  and  to  secure  compression  the  packing  imbedded  in 
the  threads  must  be  sheared  off,  and  as  force  is  still  ap- 
plied to  make  the  packing  tight  the  tube  is  collapsed 
or  bottle-necked;  and  then  it  is  impossible  to  keep 
packing  tight  under  all  operating  conditions. 

It  is  seldom  that  the  bore  of  the  ferrule  is  concentric 
with  the  thread,  and  very  often  there  is  some  scale  or 
dirt  between  the  ferrule  and  tube,  and  also  the  tube 
may  be  slightly  out  of  round  and  the  tube  may  be  de- 
formed on  the  end;  and  as  the  bore  of  the  ferrule  is 
usually  only  1/32-inch  larger  than  the  tube  diameter,  it 
is  obvious  that  in  screwing  in  the  ferrule,  which  is 
eccentric,  the  tube  is  twisted  and  moved  from  side  to 
side,  causing  a  tight  tube  to  leak;  and  if  force  is  applied 
there  is  danger  of  the  tube  end  collapsing. 

Ferrules  project  from  tube  sheet,  causing  mechanical 
abrasion  and  air  corrosion  due  to  the  turbulence  they 
cause  in  the  circulating  water. 

Ferrules  are  an  expense,  the  initial  cost  of  ferrules 
being  from  approximately  six  cents  to  twelve  cents 
each,  or  from  twelve  cents  to  twenty-four  cents  per 
tube,  and  the  labor  of  installing  in  addition  to  this, 
and  very  often  where  the  ferrules  have  corroded  into 
the  threads  in  the  tube  sheet  and  the  ferrule  is  badlv 
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corroded  the  removal  of  the  old  ferrules  represents  as 
much  as  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  total  labor  cost  of  retub- 
ing  a  condenser. 

Figure  No.  2  represents  a  much  better  design.  Note 
that  the  stuffing  box  is  tapped  only  half  the  depth  and 
the  ferrule  is  smooth  about  half  its  length.  If  the  pack- 
ing material  fills  the  stuffing  box  just  to  the  thread, 
the  smooth  portion  of  the  ferrule  will  enter  the  smooth 
portion  of  the  stuffing  box  and  the  packing  will  slide 
in  the  box  as  well  as  on  the  tube  and  can  be  compressed 
with  very  little  effort;  and  the  smooth  section  of  the 
ferrule  entering  the  smooth  section  of  stuffing  box  pre- 
vents eccentric  movement  of  the  tube  to  a  large  extent. 
This  design  is  more  expensive  than  that  shown  in  Fig- 
ure No.  1,  and  has  practically  all  of  its  faults.  I  know 
of  only  one  job  of  this  character  on  the  West  Coast. 

Figure  No.  3  represents  a  condenser  tube  packed  with 
a  fiber  expansion  ring  at  the  bottom  of  the  stuffing 
box,  then  a  metal  ring  caulked  in  imbedding  the  metal 
in  the  threads,  securing  the  fiber  ring  in  place,  bonding 
the  tube  to  the  tube  sheet  and  lubricating  the  surface 
of  the  tube.  This  is  followed  by  additional  rings  in 
the  same  order  sufficient  to  fill  the  stuffing  box  flush 
with  the  tube  sheet  without  ferrules. 

Figure  No.  4  represents  a  condenser  tube  expanded 
into  the  tube  sheet  in  the  ordinary  way,  with  the  tube 
end  belled  to  secure  streamline  flow  and  full  tube,  re- 
ducing turbulence  to  a  minimum.  This  method  is  usu- 
ally employed  on  the  inlet  end  only,  and  is  a  vast  im- 
provement. However,  it  has  been  demonstrated  by 
tests  conducted  by  tube  manufacturers  that  expanding 
a  brass  tube  is  a  delicate  operation.  Parallel  rolls  must 
be  used,  and  very  little  stretching  of  the  metal  will 
change  the  characteristics  of  the  tube;  and  if  a  brass 
tube  is  expanded  very  slightly  over  its  elastic  limits 
it  will  be  loose  as  compared  with  a  tube  expanded  less. 
This  fact  jeopardizes  the  tube,  and  if  leaks  occur  the 
tube  must  be  expanded  more  and  there  i  s 
danger  of  crystallizing  the  tube  or  even  stretching  the 
hole  in  the  tube  sheet;  and  where  tubes  have  to  be  re- 
moved great  care  must  be  used  to  avoid  damaging  the 
hole  in  the  tube  sheet.  Another  point  for  consideration 
of  this  method  of  securing  condenser  tubes  is  metallic 
fatigue  or  crystallization  of  tube  at  a  rigid  fixed  point. 
This  point,  being  nonresilient,  all  vibration  and  other 
stresses  are  not  absorbed  or  cushioned. 

Figure  No.  5  represents  another  method  employed  to 
secure  condenser  tubes  by  using  very  small  grooves  in 
the  tube  sheet  hole,  and  very  slight  expanding  of  the 
tube  will  cause  a  slight  ripple  of  metal  to  flow  into  these 
spaces,  making  it  impossible  to  push  the  tube  through 
the  tube  sheet. 

Figure  No.  6  represents  still  another  method  used  in 
expanding  condenser  tubes  in  tube  sheets.  In  this  case 
the  tube  sheet  is  tapped  with  a  straight  tap  of  very 
fine  pitch,  the  threads  being  flat  at  top  and  bottom; 
and  it  is  possible  to  secure  a  vacuum-tight  tube  that 
cannot  be  forced  out  of  the  tube  sheet  with  very  little 
expansion  of  tube. 

Figure  No.  7  represents  a  tube  sheet  that  has  been 
tapped  for  ferrules  and  a  bushing  screwed  into  the  stuf- 
fing box  and  the  tube  expanded  into  the  bushing.  The 
writer  was  connected  with  one  job  of  this  nature  and 
the  results  were  very  unsatisfactory;  and,  he  might  say, 
read  the  comments  on  Figure  No.  4  and  double  them. 

Figure  No.  8  represents  a  condenser  tube  secured  in 
the  tube  sheet  inlet  and  without  expanding  the  tube  or 
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using  a  ferrule.  A  cotton  fiber  bushing  is  driven  over 
the  tube  into  the  stuffing  box;  this  is  followed  by  a 
metal  ring  caulked  into  place,  securing  the  bushing  in 
place  and  bonding  the  tube  to  the  tube  sheet  and  offer- 
ing a  soft  metal  on  which  to  bell  the  end  of  the  tube. 
The  tube  is  then  tapped  back  so  that  the  belled  portion 
enters  the  tube  sheet,  making  the  tube  sheet  smooth  and 
all  the  tube  ends  flush;  and  the  lip  formed  in  belling 
forces  this  soft  metal  ring  to  fill  all  voids  so  there  is 
no  place  for  corrosive  gases  to  collect  at  the  tube  end. 
Tills  method  of  securing  the  inlet  ends  of  tubes  prevents 
the  tubes  from  moving  or  creeping,  maintains  a  vac- 
uum-tight joint  under  all  operating  conditions,  the  tube 
structure  is  not  changed  in  any  way,  vibration  is  ab- 
sorbed by  a  soft  resilient  cotton  fiber  bushing  which 
will  tighten  itself  in  the  event  of  drying  out  due  to 
overheating  simply  by  bringing  moisture  in  contact 
with  it  again,  and  in  retubing  a  condenser  the  tubes 
can  be  removed  very  quickly  without  danger  of  damage 
to  threads,  bore  of  stuffing  box,  or  tube  sheet. 

Figure  No.  9  represents  a  condenser  tube  expanded 
into  the  tube  sheet  in  the  ordinary  manner  except  that 
the  tubes  projected  four  inches  from  tube  sheet  on  inlet 
end.  This  was  to  secure  longer  tube  life  as  the  circulat- 
ing water  carried  considerable  sand  in  suspension  and 
the  mechanical  abrasion  or  entrance  erosion  was  very 
rapid.  This  would  be  a  very  bad  installation  if  there 
was  much  mud  or  debris  in  the  circulating  water. 


(Part  II  will  comment  on  faulty  steam  and  water  cir- 
culation found  in  marine  installations.) 
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San  Francisco's  New 

Refrigerator  Terminal 


By  Major  C.  L.  Tilden 

President,  State  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners 


UNLIKE  most  of  the  leading  seaports  of  the  United 
States,  San  Francisco  enjoys  the  advantage  of  a 
port  that  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  public. 
The  title  of  the  property  is  in  the  State  of  California, 
and  the  port  affairs  are  administered  by  a  board  of 
three  Harbor  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Governor 
of  the  State.  The  only  port  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Board  of  State  Harbor  Commissioners  is  that  por- 
tion of  the  waterfront  on  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco, 
around  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  from 
the  Presidio,  the  United  States  Military  Reservation  on 
the  north,  thence  around  the  bay  front  to  the  boundary 
line  between  San  Francisco  and  the  county  of  San 
Mateo.  On  the  other  side  of  the  bay.  at  Oakland,  Rich- 
mond, and  Port  Costa,  local  bodies  administer  their  re- 
spective port  facilities. 

Californians,  under  this  system,  have  built  up  one 
of  the  largest  and  best  ports  in  the  world  from  revenues 
in  commercial   operations  absolutely  without  taxation 


through  a  period  of  sixty  years,  dating  from  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Board  of  State  Harbor  Commissioners  in 
1863.  The  improvements  owned  by  the  State  thus  ac- 
cumulated have  a  conservative  value  of  more  than  $75,- 
000,000,  and  that  valuation  is  rapidly  increasing  with 
the  further  development  of  the  harbor.  One  noted 
writer  says:  "The  Port  of  San  Francisco  may  be  de- 
scribed as  the  port  that  has  found  itself,  and  as  such 
it  is  unique  among  the  ports  of  the  world.  The  develop- 
ments of  the  waterfront  itself,  the  Embarcadero,  the 
seawall  and  piers,  the  belt  railroad,  and  the  seawall 
lots,  could  not  have  been  carried  out  under  private  or 
municipal  auspices  in  the  manner  so  beneficial,  so  ef- 
ficient, and  so  economical  withal  as  is  now  apparent." 
The  Port  of  San  Francisco  is  in  the  industrial  and 
commercial  center  of  the  Pacific  Coast;  it  is  the  great 
American  hub  of  trade  on  the  Pacific;  it  is  the  focal 
point  for  the  commerce  of  Pacific  North  America. 
Central  location,  safety  of  anchorage,  depth  of  water, 
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Waterfront  view  of 


frigerator  terminal  showing  loading  ramp  and  cooling  tower. 


and  shortness  of  sea  routes,  together  with  cheap  water 
transportation  to  the  back  country  and  all  of  the  ad- 
vantages that  give  New  York  leadership  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast  obtain  to  a  greatly  increased  degree  for  San  Fran- 
cisco on  the  Pacific. 

The  Port  of  San  Francisco  serves  a  greatly  diversi- 
fied area.  This  may  be  best  visualized  when  we  realize 
that  this  service  includes  all  of  northern  and  central 
California  (which  comprises  three-fourths  of  the  state), 
all  of  Nevada,  and,  when  San  Francisco's  association 
with  the  Orient  and  overseas  Pacific  ports  are  consid- 
ered, the  entire  country.  This  is  the  only  combined 
river  and  bay  port  of  the  Pacific.  It  is  not  only  the 
"Gateway  to  the  Orient."  but  also  to  rich  interior  val- 
leys which,  together  with  adjacent  mountains,  hold  the 
bulk  of  the  agricultural  and  mineral  wealth  of  the 
State  of  California.  And,  in  direct  proportion  as  the  de- 
velopment of  this  coast  has  unfolded,  so  have  the  facili- 
ties of  this  great  harbor  been  developed  to  meet  without 
stint  every  requirement. 

San  Francisco  boasts  of  well  balanced  cargoes  in- 
cluding canned  goods,  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  dried 
fruits,  cotton,  leather,  automobiles,  minerals,  coffee, 
sugar,  copra,  tea,  fibres,  tin,  nitrates,  peanuts,  crab 
meat,  gunnies,  manufactured  machinery,  general  mer- 
chandise, and  other  items  too  numerous  to  recount.  This 
condition  and  the  ever-increasing  passenger  traffic 
create  a  continuous  demand  for  added  port  facilities 
necessary  to  meet  ever-changing  conditions  and  trade 
expansion  in  certain  lines  of  commodities. 

During    recent    years    outward    manifests    from    the 


Port  of  San  Francisco  have  shown  a  phenomenal  in- 
crease in  farm-grown  products,  and  steamship  com- 
panies have  installed  in  their  ships  refrigerated  com- 
partments for  the  proper  care  of  this  particular  traffic. 
Out  of  this  comparatively  new  foreign  trade  has  deve- 
loped a  demand  from  growers  and  shippers  for  shipside 
refrigeration  facilities  which  will  make  it  possible 
that  these  perishables  be  transferred  to  ocean-going 
carriers  and  transported  to  foreign  ports  in  a  safe- 
guarded condition.  It  is  to  meet  this  emergency  and 
to  assist  growers  of  perishable  commodities  in  their 
further  efforts  to  develop  new  foreign  trade  outlets 
for  their  commodities  that  the  Board  of  State  Harbor 
Commissioners  has  constructed  and  equipped  a  new 
State  Cold  Storage  Plant  on  China  Basin  of  the  San 
Francisco  waterfront. 

The  State  Cold  Storage  Plant  is  the  result  of  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  all  data  which  have  been  submit- 
ted to  the  Board  and  of  direct  investigations  of  water- 
side plants  in  many  other  cities  by  representatives  of 
the  Board.  The  installation  consists  of  a  power  plant  lo- 
cated on  the  first  floor  of  the  State  Products  Terminal 
building,  a  series  of  cold  storage  rooms  on  the  second 
floor,  a  provision  for  future  expansion  by  adding  stories 
above  the  second  or  converting  additional  space  later- 
ally along  the  second  floor.  This  State  Products  Ter- 
minal building  is  constructed  of  reinforced  concrete 
and  is  so  planned  as  to  carry  six  stories.  It  is  812  feet 
by  135  feet  in  dimensions  on  the  ground  floor,  while 
the  upper  story  is  812  feet  by  102  feet,  and  the  present 
refrigeration  plant  occupies  but  one-third  of  the  second 


Refrigerating  equipment  in  engine  room  of  new  termnal. 


One  of  the  large  storage  rooms. 
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M.S.  Delftdyk  loading  alongside  of  tc 


floor.  In  other  words,  the  structure  offers  almost  limit- 
less opportunity  for  development  and  expansion  as  fu- 
ture traffic  may  demand. 

There  are  seven  cold  storage  rooms  with  dimensions 
as  follows:  32x80.  33x80,  33x50,  44x80.  64x80,  40x44,  and 
40x44.  These  provide  combined  storage  capacity  of 
210,000  cubic  feet,  or,  speaking  in  terms  of  apples,  3000 
tons  or  90.000  boxes.  By  expanding  the  equipment  to 
take  in  the  entire  second  floor,  630,000  cubic  feet  would 
be  made  available,  or  space  for  270,000  boxes  of  apples. 
In  case  only  the  eastern  section  were  completed,  there 
would  be  850,000  cubic  feet  of  storage  capacity;  while 
in  the  event  that  all  three  sections  of  the  building  were 
completed,  this  capacity  would  increase  to  the  large 
figure  of  2,500,000  cubic  feet.  In  these  figures,  the  area 
of  the  first  floor  is  not  included,  as  this  area  would 
continue  to  be  used  for  transit  shed  purposes  in  hand- 
ling cargo.  An  excess  amount  of  machinery  has  been 
installed  so  as  to  permit  of  doubling  the  capacity  in  a 
very  short  period  of  time. 

The  machinery  equipment,  which  has  been  installed 
by  the  Baker  Ice  Machinery  Company,  consists  of  two  am- 
monia compressors  each  of  which  has  a  refrigeration 
capacity  of  30  tons  per  24  hours  and  each  of  which  is 
operated  by  a  50-horsepower  synchronous  motor;  a 
shell  and  tube  ammonia  condenser  of  the  most  modern 
type;  a  cooling  tower  with  two  pumps  for  circulating 
water;  a  shell  and  tube  brine  cooler  with  two  pumps 
for  circulating  brine;  and  a  complete  system  of  brine 
piping  consisting  of  main  headers  and  returns  and 
approximately  20,000  linear  feet  of  2-inch  room  piping. 

Refr'geration  is  supplemented  by  an  air  duct  system 
of  ventilation  for  the  care  of  products  which  can  best 
be  handled  by  applying  combined  refrigeration  and  air 
circulation.  And,  in  addition,  a  fixed  type  of  ozonizer 
will  manufacture  ozone  and  deliver  it  to  each  room 
where  its  flow  can  be  regulated  to  rectify  atmospheric 
conditions  obtaining  where  large  quantities  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  are  held  in  storage. 


The  building  is  closer  to  shipside  than  any  other  re- 
frigeration terminal  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  being  within 
65  feet  from  the  center  of  the  hatch  of  the  average 
ship.  Located  between  Third  street  and  The  Embarca- 
doro  (the  two  main  arteries  for  harbor  traffic),  the 
structure  is  so  planned  as  to  make  possible  the  mini- 
mizing of  handling  and  rehandling  hazards.  A  wide 
concrete  ramp  leads  from  the  Embarcadero  and  Berry 
street  to  a  covered  saw-toothed  receiving  platform  per- 
mitting trucks  to  unload  within  ten  feet  of  the  storage 
room  doors.  Ample  facilities  are  available  for  direct 
transfer  from  the  second  floor  to  the  ship,  and  delivery 
from  the  first  floor  will  be  speedily  handled  by  mod- 
ern elevator  (with  capacity  of  six  tons  at  60  feet  per 
minute),  and  by  spiral  chutes  in  the  shipside  corridor 
of  the  plant. 

The  building  and  equipment  represent  a  cost  of  about 
$300,000,  and  the  plant  is  considered  one  of  the  finest 
iiieces  of  insulation  work  in  the  West,  the  floors,  walls 
and  pillars  being  covered  with  4-inch  cork,  and  the 
ceiling  with  5-inch  cork.  There  is  a  shipside  loading 
platform  1036  feet  in  length,  while  the  maximum  berth- 
ing space  available,  including  emergency  space  at  Piers 
Nos.  44  and  46,  is  3200  feet. 

Briefly  summarized,  the  State  Cold  Storage  Plant  re- 
cently opened  on  the  San  Francisco  waterfront  makes 
available  to  the  grower  and  shipper  of  perishable  farm 
products  a  thoroughly  modern  shipside  refrigeration 
terminal,  to  which  perishable  commodities  can  be  ship- 
ped and  held  pre-cooled  in  storage  at  shipside  pending 
transfer  to  refrigerated  ocean-going  carriers.  The  pri- 
mary purpose  of  this  plant  is  to  serve  the  California 
growers  of  perishable  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  de- 
velopment of  new  foreign  markets  for  their  products 
by  supplying  at  the  Port  of  San  Francisco  all  necessary 
shipside  facilities  for  the  proper  care  and  handling  of 
these  commodities  in  transit.  In  adopting  its  policy  of 
handling  this  particular  piece  of  harbor  development, 
the  Board  of  State  Harbor  Commissioners  has  endeav- 
ored to  follow  the  rules  of  good  business  judgment.  It 
has  provided  a  plant  which  is  to  serve  the  ultimate  de- 
mands of  the  business.  In  the  event  that  it  becomes 
necessary,  this  plant  and  equipment  will  be  immediately 
expanded. 


During  the  decade  prior  to  1914  only  10  per  cent,  (in 
value)  of  our  American  foreign  trade  was  carried  in 
American  vessels.  During  the  past  decade  American 
flag  ships  carried  over  35  per  cent. 

In  1914  six  American  flag  ships  of  70,000  gross  tons 
were  operated  in  our  foreign  trade  with  Europe.  Today 
there  are  232  ships  of  1,500,000  gross  tons  operating  in 
this  trade. 

In  1914  there  were  five  American  flag  ships  of  23,000 
tons  operating  in  the  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  South  America.  Today,  we  have  90  ships  of  550,- 
000  tons  in  this  trade. 

In  1914  we  had  no  American  flag  ships  to  the  Afri- 
can continent.  Today,  we  have  22  ships  of  125,000 
gross  tons. 

In  1914  there  were  five  American  flag  ships  operating 
from  the  Pacific  Coast  to  Far  Eastern  ports.  Today 
we  have  140  American  flag  ships  of  1,000,000  gross  tons 
operating  in  the  trade  with  Asia. 
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ZACA 

A  Schooner  With  Individuality 

Sausalito  Yard  Turns  Out  Beautifully  Modeled, 
Elaborately  Equipped  Racing  Yacht 

AVERY  much  custom-built,  made-to-order  vessel  is  the  Zaca — 
latest  and  finest  product  of  Nunes  Bros,  yard  at  Sausalito, 
California.  This  splendid  double  topsail,  auxiliary  schooner 
was  designed  and  built  with  the  idea  in  mind  of  producing  a  ves- 
sel that  would  be  a  worthy  competitor  against  all  comers  in  the 
sailing  yacht  race  from  California  to  Tahiti  this  summer,  and 
would  also  provide  a  comfortable  ocean  home  for  the  owner  and 
several  guests  in  a  round-the-world  cruise  immediately  follow- 
ing the  Tahiti  race. 

This  Zaca  is  the  third  or  fourth  of  that  name  to  be  owned 
by  Templeton  Crocker  of  San  Francisco.     Her  hull  was  de- 
signed by  Nunes  Bros,  in  consultation  with  Captain  Garland 
Rotch,  the  owner's  representative,  and  her  rigging  and 
sail   arrangement  was  planned  by   George   H.  Wayland 
and  executed  by  The  Haviside  Company,  all  of  San  Fran- 
cisco.   King-Knight  Company  of  San  Francisco  furnished 
and  installed  her  power  plant.  Bob  Stone  being  instal- 
lation contractor  for  this  and  for  all  auxiliary  ma- 
chinery.   Ets-Hokin  &  Galvan  of  San  Francisco  fur- 
nished and  installed  the  entire  job  of  electrical  wir- 
ing, fixtures,  and  controls. 

The  Zaca's  dimensions  are  impressive: 

Length  over-all  118  feet 

Length  on  water  line 92 

Beam   23 

Draft  14      " 

Height  above  water,  main  truck 116 

Displacement  tons,  about 200 

As  will  be  noted  from  the  midship  section, 
arrangement  plan,  and  inboard  profile,  the 
Zaca  is  of  sturdy  construction.     Her  frames 
are  double  4-inch  oak,  8  by  8  at  keel  on  18- 
inch  centers.     Planking  is  of  selected,  ver- 
tical grain  Oregon  pine,  with  net  thickness 
of  2%   inches.     Ceiling  is  of  Oregon  pine 
3%    inches    net.      Keels    and   keelsons    are 
straight  grain.  Oregon  pine  in  one  length, 
20  by  20   inches  by  64  feet.     The  deck 
beams  are  5  inches  deep  at  ship  side,  8 
inches  deep  at  center,  giving  3-inch  cam- 
ber.   For  stability  under  sail,  the  Zaca 
is  provided  with  a  heavy  iron  keel  cast 
in  two  pieces  with  an   especially  de- 
signed joint  by  the  Golden  State  Min- 
ers Iron  Works,  San  Francisco.  This 
keel     is    fastened    to    the    hull    by 
through  2-inch  bolts  of  Norway  iron 
in  the  manner  indicated  by  the  mid- 
ship section.  The  bolts  have  a  long, 
conical  head  and  are  fitted  to  the 
drilled   and  countersunk  holes   in 
the  iron  keel.     At  each  frame  in 
way  of  these  bolts  an  iron  floor  2 
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inches  thick  and  4  inches  wide  is  fitted  to  the  top  of 
the  keel  and  over  a  large  area  of  the  frames  port  and 
starboard.  The  countersinks  in  the  bottom  of  the  iron 
keel  are  fitted  with  a  zinc  lining  and  the  conical  heads 
of  the  2-inch  bolts  are  drawn  up  tight  on  this  soft  metal 
seat,  making  a  perfect  water-tight  job.  The  cast  iron 
keel  weighs  49,600  pounds. 

Zaca's  main  deck  is  of  pine  with  teak  border,  and  her 
raised  deck  forward  and  all  deck  erections  are  of  teak. 
Interior  finish  is  in  selected  primavera  aft  and  in 
Alaska  cedar  forward.  Staterooms  aft  provide  berths 
for  eight  persons  and  there  are  berths  for  a  crew  of 
ten  forward.  The  fine  lines  of  the  hull  rather  cramp 
these  spaces  and  much  ingenuity  was  exercised  by  the 
builders  and  designer  in  providing  ample  locker  space, 
sanitary  conveniences,  and  comfortable  berths  for  the 
owner,  guests,  and  crew. 

All  interior  hardware  is  in  white  metal,  non-tarnish- 
ing, non-corrosive,  acid-proof  chrome  nickel,  made  spe- 
cially for  this  job  by  H.  S.  Getty  &  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Phila- 
delphia and  furnished  through  The  Haviside  Company 
of  San  Francisco. 

The  Zaca  is  the  first  yacht  built  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
to  be  fitted  with  white  metal  portlights.  These  white 
metal  frames  make  an  elegant  appearance  against  both 
the  black  exterior  finish  and  the  natural  or  white  enamel 
interior  finishes.  They  were  made  to  order  for  this  job 
by  Wilcox,  Crittenden  &  Co.,  Inc.  This  firm  furnished 
also  the  Super-Senior  Seaclo  closets  with  special  ena- 
mel seats  and  covers.  Large  sales  of  this  type  of  closet 
are  reported  by  The  Haviside  Company,  California  dis- 
tributors. 

Haviside  also  furnished  the  Kirby  antifouling  paint 
in  light  green  yacht  composite  that  covers  her  bottom, 
the  Stratford  oakum  that  keeps  her  deck  and  planking 
seams  tight,  and  the  Kohler  of  Kohler  sinks  and  basins 
fitted  in  galley  and  in  washrooms. 

Power  Plant 

Zaca's  power  propulsion  plant  consists  of  two  6-cylin- 
der,  6-inch  bore,  10-inch  stroke  Hill  diesel  engines,  each 
developing  125  horsepower  at  800  revolutions  a  minute. 
Each  of  these  engines  is  connected  to  a  propeller  shaft 
through  a  reverse  gear  and  a  hydraulic  clutch  fitted 
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Midship  section  of  Zaca. 

with  remote  control  for  operation  from  the  deck.  Each 
propeller  shaft  is  carried  on  five  Fafnir  ball-bearing 
pillow  blocks.  These  pillow  blocks  are  the  heavy  series 
type,  four  being  single  and  one  double  to  take  the 
thrust.  These  blocks  provide  flexibility  of  alignment 
within  certain  limits  and  with  a  minimum  of  friction. 
The  outboard  struts  are  fitted  with  Goodrich  Gutless 
Rubber  bearings,  water  lubricated.  Tail  shafts  20  feet 
long  are  of  Tobin  bronze.  This  arrangement  allows  the 
engines  to  be  disconnected  and  the  propellers  to  rotate 
freely  with  minimum  drag  when  sail  power  is  being 
used. 

The  Hill  diesels  are  air-starting.  They  are  each 
equipped  with  an  auxiliary  air  compressor  for  whistle 
air,  and  each  engine  drives  a  4'2-kilowatt,  115-volt, 
Westinghouse,  direct-current  generator  by  V-belt  pulley 
off  the  main  shaft  between  reverse  gear  and  clutch. 

Additional  auxiliary  power  and  lighting  current  is 
provided  by  two  single  cylinder  5  by  7  Hill  diesel  en- 
gines arranged  for  air  starting,  each  of  which  drives  a 
412-kilowatt,  115-volt,  Westinghouse  generator  and  one 
of  which  also  drives,  through  a  jaw  clutch,  a  Type  XII 
4' 2  by  2  by  4-inch  Rix  2-stage  air  compressor  with 
capacity  to  deliver  20  cubic  feet  of  free  air  against  350 
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pounds  pressure.  In  both  of  these  units  the  engine  and 
the  driven  mechanism  are  mounted  on  one  structural 
steel  base. 

A  100-cell,  120-volt  Edison  storage  battery  is  in- 
stalled and  connected  through  the  switchboard  for  tak- 
ing excess  current  and  for  providing  light  and  power  in 
emergencies.  An  R.  C.  A.  short  wave  radio  transmitting 
and  receiving  set  will  keep  the  Zaca  in  touch  with  shore 
stations. 

The  fire,  bilge,  and  general  service  pump  unit  consists 
of  a  21EY  Northern  rotary  pump  mounted  on  the  same 
structural  steel  base  with,  and  driven  through,  a  Falk 
flexible  coupling  by  a  Westinghouse  5-horsepower,  1150- 
revolutions  per  minute,  115-volt,  direct-current  motor. 
This  unit  has  a  capacity  to  deliver  50  gallons  per  minute 
against  a  pressure  of  120  pounds. 

The  propellers  of  the  Zaca  are  36  inches  in  diameter. 
22  inches  pitch,  and  at  a  normal  operating  speed  of  650 
revolutions  a  minute  they  figure  to  give  the  hull  a  speed 
of  11  knots.  Since  this  allows  considerable  reserve 
power  in  the  engines,  the  Zaca  may  be  counted  upon  to 
do  11  knots  at  sea  in  most  weathers. 

Exhaust  from  all  the  diesel  engines  is  led  aft  and  dis- 
charged under  the  counter  after  passing  through  water- 
cooled  silencers.  Fuel  tanks  built  into  the  hull  will 
hold  3000  gallons  of  diesel  oil,  sufficient  for  over  2000 
miles  cruising.  For  fire  protection  a  CO.  system  is 
provided;  and  for  emergencies  several  Pyrene  hand  ex- 
tinguishers are  installed. 

A  motor-driven  Sirocco  blower  provides  ventilation  in 
the  engine  room  and  other  underdeck  spaces.  Make-up 
fresh  water  supply  is  assured  by  a  Braun-Knecht-Hei- 
mann  evaporator.  Two  Frigidaire  units  take  care  of 
cold  storage  space  and  ice  for  various  purposes.  Dayton 
pressure  pumps  supply  hot  and  cold  water  to  shower 
baths  and  wash  basins. 

Rigging 

On  deck  the  Zaca  is  certainly  a  shipshape  and  very 
attractive  craft.  Her  deck  hardware  is  all  of  the  new 
Nicrometal — a  silver-like  noncorrosive  alloy  combining 
great  strength  with  fine  close  crystaline  structure  that 
easily  takes  and  holds  a  high  polish.  She  is  equipped 
with  Bennett  deck  auxiliaries,  including  two  sail  and 
boat  winches  and  one  windlass,  all  driven  by  Westing- 
house  motors.  These  neatly  designed,  enclosed  mechan- 
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Returning  to  San  Francisco  after  trial  trip  to  Ensenada. 


Zaca  on  the  ways  at  Nunes  Brothers  yard. 

isms,  finished  in  white  enamel,  are  not  only  useful  help- 
ers but  accentuate  the  attractiveness  of  the  natural 
wood  finish  and  high  class  joinery.  The  steering  gear 
is  a  Bennett  hand-screw  type. 

Exceptional  historical  and  romantic  interest  attaches 
to  the  wheel  on  this  steering  gear.  It  was  built  ori- 
ginally for  the  steamship  Nile  launched  in  1893  at  the 
Clydebank  yard  of  J.  &  E.  Thompson,  famous  Scotch 
shipbuilders,  for  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Com- 
pany. Subsidized  as  auxiliary  cruisers  by  the  British 
government,  the  Nile  and  her  sister  ship  the  Danube 
were  officered  by  British  Naval  Reserve.  With  their 
clipper  bows,  raked  masts  and  funnels,  and  white  hulls, 
these  two  ships  looked  and  were  kept  up  like  large  pri- 
vate yachts.  They  had  18  knots  sea  speed  and  were  for 
years  the  favorite  passenger  liners  from  London  to 
River  Plate  ports.  The  Nile  later  was  sold  to  the  China 
Pacific  Steamship  Company,  but  was  commandeered  by 
Britain  for  troop  transport  at  the  opening  of  the  World 
War.  She  was  broken  up  in  San  Francisco  Bay  in  1929 
and  Harry  T.  Haviside  secured  her  wheel,  a  beautiful 
example  of  expert  joiner  work  which  now  graces  the  af- 
terdeck  of  the  Zaca. 

The  rigging  and  sails  were  made,  assembled,  and 
erected  by  The  Haviside  Company.  At  first  glance  one 
is  immediately  struck  by  the  neatness  and  the  uniform 
color  of  the  natural  ash  Star  brand  yacht  blocks,  sup- 
plied by  the  Boston  &  Lockport  Block  Company.  These 
blocks  were  made  for  this  job  from  ash  selected  for 
matching  and  for  strength.  The  sheaves  are  fitted  with 
bronze  roller  bushing.  Many  blocks  are  equipped  with 
special,  made-to-order  fittings.  Rope  and  cordage  is  all 
of  Fitler  "first  grade"  pure  Manila,  walk-laid.  Standing 
rigging  and  all  metal  cordage  is  American  Steel  &  Wire 
Company  manufacture. 

When  the  masts,  topmasts,  trestletrees,  shrouds,  and 
all  shrouds,  rigging,  and  equipment  attached  thereto 
had  been  assembled  on  the  outfitting  pier  alongside  the 
Zaca,  Haviside  Derrick  Barge  No.  4  picked  up  each  com- 
plete assembly  of  mast,  topmast,  and  rigging,  spotted  it 
in  the  hull,  and  held  it  there  till  shrouds  and  stays  were 
set  down  hard  and  mast  secured  in  deck.  This  complete 
operation  of  setting  up  the  two  masts  and  setting  down 
the  standing  rigging  took  less  than  four  hours. 

The  Zaca  has  two  full  suits  of  canvas.  The  working 
sail  spreads  5700  square  feet.  The  racing  suit  spreads 
12,000  square  feet.  These  are  of  the  famous  Wamsutta 
Mills  yacht  duck  made  from  combed  Egyptian  long 
staple  cotton  and  were  fashioned  in  the  sail  loft  of  The 
Haviside  Company,  San  Francisco. 
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Safety  of  Marine  Workers 

Recommendations  of  Safety  Committee    Reduce  Personal  Injury 
Accidents  Twenty-two  Percent.  During  the  First  Year 


By  Robert  F.  Hand, 

Vice-President  Standard  Shipping  Company  * 


STATISTICS  show  a  very  favorable  percentage  in 
the  number  of  accidents  resulting  in  the  injury  to 
passengers  carried  by  ships,  a  percentage  that  is  less 
than  for  any  other  method  of  transportation.  The  perils 
of  travel  by  sea  are  too  well  known,  however,  for  this 
to  be  taken  as  an  indication  that  the  hazards  are  gen- 
erally less.  Rather  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  greater 
safety  in  marine  transportation  has  been  brought  about 
largely  by  the  governing  regulations,  by  a  more  careful 
and  rigid  supervision,  and  by  the  application  of  general 
aids  to  safety. 

Unfortunately,  the  percentage  of  accidents  to  the  per- 
sonnel of  a  ship's  crew  does  not  bear  the  same  happy 
relation  when  compared  to  the  accidents  sustained  by 
men  engaged  in  similar  trades  ashore.  For  as  long  as 
there  have  been  ships,  there  have  been  regulations  for 
the  promotion  of  safety  of  life  and  property  at  sea,  but 
it  has  only  been  within  the  last  few  years  that  there 
have  been  any  real  steps  taken  to  prevent  the  occur- 
rence of  personal  injury  accidents  to  members  of  ships' 
crews.  It  is  of  course  comparatively  difficult  for  the 
safety  engineer  to  maintain  as  close  a  supervision  over 
a  ship  as  over  a  shore  plant  and,  moreover,  the  condi- 
tions on  shipboard  are  continually  changing.  It  is 
therefore  doubly  important  that  every  possible  precau- 
tion be  taken  both  for  those  dangers  that  are  known  to 
exist  and  for  those  which  can  be  anticipated.  There  is 
no  good  in  having  a  strict  code  of  regulations  for  the 
promotion  of  general  safety  if  individuals  are  going 
to  be  allowed  to  continue  to  injure  themselves.  What  is 
the  earthly  use,  for  example,  of  building  an  engine  un- 
der rigid  specifications  drawn  up  to  prevent  this  en- 
gine from  breaking  and  causing  personal  injury,  if, 
on  account  of  the  lack  of  adequate  guarding,  a  man  is 
allowed  to  slip  and  become  entangled  in  the  working 
machinery.  When  considered  entirely  from  a  humane 
point  of  view,  it  is  of  little  satisfaction  to  the  injured 
man  in  knowing  that  his  suffering  and  possible  incapa- 
citation was  caused  by  a  well  made  and  strongly  con- 
structed machine,  and  it  is  also  of  little  satisfaction 
to  the  owner  in  knowing  that  by  the  original  expendi- 
ture of  a  few  dollars  for  accident  prevention  that  the 
compensation  losses  could  have  been  greatly  reduced. 
It  is  high  time  that  the  shipowners  learned  their  les- 
son by  following  the  example  of  general  ship  regula- 
tions and  demanding  that  their  employees  protect  them- 
selves and  their  fellow  shipmates;  that  they,  the  ship- 
owners, should  inaugurate  a  safety  program  over  and 
above  that  required  by  regulations;  and  that  it  is  there- 
by possible  to  enter  into  a  new  economic  terrain  by  in- 

*Address  before  the  Third  National  Merchant  Marine  Conference, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  23,  1930. 


vesting    in    more    lasting    preventive    measures    rather 
than  by  paying  an  annual  corrective  fee. 

It  is  only  during  the  last  few  years  that  a  number  of 
the  steamship  companies  composing  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  have  come  to  realize  that  safety  among 
their  marine  personnel  is  a  necessary  adjunct  of  their 
business.  It  is  the  opinion  of  persons  who  are  in  a 
position  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the  safety  situation  that 
some  steamship  owners  are  still  either  ignorant  of  the 
advantage  to  be  gained  by  taking  steps  to  eliminate 
personal  injury  accidents  or  are  yet  too  old-fashioned. 

Those  companies  whose  managements  have  been 
safety-conscious  for  the  past  several  years  have  statis- 
tics which  prove  beyond  a  shadow  of  any  doubt  that 
"safety  pays."  These  statistics  indicate  a  regular, 
progressive  reduction  in  the  number  of  lost-time  per- 
sonal injury  accidents;  and  it  is  obvious  from  the  re- 
sults that  costs  likewise  have  been  reduced,  especially 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  safety  measures  have  tended  to 
diminish  the  severity  of  injuries  as  well  as  the  fre- 
quency of  accidents. 

The  statistics  of  our  company  show  that  since  the 
inauguration  of  the  Ships'  Safety  Committee  Plan  there 
has  been  a  gradual  but  pronounced  decrease  in  the  fre- 
quency rate  of  personal  injury  accidents,  which  may 
best  be  illustrated  by  the  following  record:  In  the 
years  1927  and  1928,  before  the  institution  of  this 
safety  campaign,  the  accident  frequency  rates  were 
30.46  and  33.91  respectively.  These  rates  are  computed 
on  the  basis  of  number  of  accidents  per  million  men 
hours  worked.  It  was  the  increase  in  the  1928  rate 
which  impelled  us  to  consider  the  question  of  safety 
more  seriously  and  take  more  drastic  action.  As  a  re- 
sult, during  the  last  year  the  rate  was  reduced  to  26.47, 
representing  a  22  per  cent,  decrease.  We  consider  this 
decrease  for  1929  to  be  only  a  beginning. 

Safety  Practice 

One  of  the  most  important  safety  practices  is  the 
pre-employment  examination.  It  is  believed  that  those 
companies  which  employ  doctors,  either  full-time  or  on 
contract,  to  give  a  prescribed  physical  examination  to 
all  applicants  for  marine  employment  are  thereby  en- 
abled to  eliminate  all  persons  who  are  suffering  from 
one  form  of  ailment  or  another  which  make  them  poor 
risks.  Certain  steamship  companies  are  not  yet  "sold" 
on  the  idea  of  pre-employment  examinations.  It  should 
be  superfluous  to  point  out  that  such  companies  must 
be  engaging  many  seamen  who  are  rejected  by  the  com- 
panies having  pre-employment  examination  facilities 
and  are  thus,  at  times,  spending  more  money,  directly, 
in  the  way  of  compensation  or  in  the  way  of  higher  in- 
surance premium  than  they  would,  indirectly,  if  they 


gave  each  applicant  a  physical  examination  before  em- 
ployment. 

Besides  this  examination  system,  the  present  speak- 
er's ideas  of  efficient  media  tending  to  make  one's  em- 
ployees safety-minded  are:  posters,  safety  committees, 
bulletins,  and  competitive  records  of  experience  of  the 
various  departments  of  the  plant  or  vessels  of  the  fleet. 
But  all  of  these  will  bear  absolutely  no  fruit  unless  the 
employer  himself  and  everyone  in  the  company's  man- 
agement realizes  that  safety  is  indispensable. 

One  mu.st  not  look  upon  safety  as  being  unnecessary 
or,  as  many  probably  still  think,  "a  necessary  evil." 
Anyone  knowing  anything  about  advertising  will  ap- 
preciate the  importance  of  a  well  executed  poster  as  an 
effective  "silent  preacher"  of  safety.  We  find  it  is  im- 
portant to  have  no  let-up  whatever  in  the  intensity  of 
the  safety  campaign.  Among  the  seagoing  personnel, 
particularly,  there  is  a  greater  need  for  safety  educa- 
tion than  among  employees  ashore.  They  are  not  in 
such  close  touch  with  the  trend  of  the  times.  It  is  for 
this  reason  the  Standard  Shipping  Company  formed 
safety  committees  on  each  of  its  38  ocean-going  tankers. 
These  committees  meet  twice  a  month  and  follow  a  cor- 
rect parliamentary  procedure,  submitting  minutes  of 
each  meeting  to  a  central  port  safety  committee  at  New 
York.  Subordinate  safety  committees  have  also  been 
organized  among  other  labor  rolls  of  the  company,  and 
all  report  their  activities,  suggestions,  and  recommenda- 
tions by  means  of  minutes  to  the  central  committee.  The 
management  pays  strict  attention  to  all  of  these  sug- 
gestions and  recommendations,  assists  the  subordinate 
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committees  wherever  possible,  and  makes  them  realize 
that  the  company  not  only  "means  business"  but  also 
appreciates  that  it  is  important  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  employee's  health  and  happiness  and  not  simply  a 
scheme  to  cut  down  the  employers'  expenses. 

In  summary,  I  wish  to  convey  one  significant 
thought.  We  all  know  that  personal  injury  accidents 
can  never  be  eliminated  100  per  cent.  We  know  also, 
however,  that  the  good  work  which  has  been  started 
during  the  past  few  years  by  many  steamship  com- 
panies will  show  better  results  as  "tomorrows"  appear 
on  the  "horizons  of  the  future."  One  of  our  greatest 
concerns  is  the  "human  element."  The  employers  are 
doing  their  share  to  eliminate  hazards;  and  as  time 
goes  on  it  may  become  practically  impossible  to  suggest 
new  safety  measures  and  appliances, — at  least  the 
number  of  suggestions  will  be  considerably  fewer  than 
they  are  today.  It  will  then  resolve  itself  primarily  on 
the  workers  themselves  to  be  more  careful.  This  is  a 
great  bugaboo  today  for  the  employers,  but  by  a  vir- 
tually continuous  bombardment  of  safety  posters,  sug- 
gestions, and  orders  the  woi'kers  will  become  more  and 
more  "safety  tended,"  and  by  imbuing  your  employees 
with  the  spirit  of  safety,  making  it  a  part  of  their  sub- 
conscious minds,  cautiousness  will  always  be  their  fore- 
thought. Before  they  make  any  move  they  will  make 
sure  there  is  no  danger,  and  after  they  make  the  move 
they  will  continue  to  play  safe.  Although  this  condi- 
tion will  not  eliminate  personal  injury  accidents  al- 
together, it  will  be  more  effectual  in  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  accidents  than  will  be  the  correction  of  dan- 
gerous machinery  and  practices. 


'^ort  of 

Astoria 


Starting  in  as  a  trading  post 
of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company 
this  port  has  developed  into  one 
of  the  leading  outlets  of  the 
North  Pacific  handling  more 
than  800,000  tons  annually  and 
is  equipped  'with  modern  ter- 
minal facilities  and  a  belt 
line  rail'way 

By  Chas.  F.  A.  Mann 


Bud  s-cyc  view  of  Astoria,  looking  across  Youngs  Bay. 


STRATEGICALLY  located  at  the  mouth  of  America's 
second  largest  river,  the  Columbia,  Astoria, 
through  its  famous  port  commission,  has  won  the 
distinction  of  having  one  of  the  finest  and  best  equip- 
ped ocean  terminals  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Long  before  the  dredging  of  the  deep  water  channel 
from  the  Columbia  Bar  to  Portland,  on  the  Willamette 


River  a  hundred  miles  inland,  was  even  thought  of,  As- 
toria was  a  booming  seaport  and  haven  for  vessels  of  all 
kinds  in  the  North  Pacific  trades,  home  of  the  extensive 
Columbia  River  salmon  fisheries,  and  the  natural  point 
of  concentration  for  lumber  cargoes.  A  trading  post 
on  the  present  site  of  Astoria  was  founded  by  the  Hud- 
son  Bay   Company.     This    later   became   an   American 
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post  when  John  Jacob  Astor  of  New  York  began  his 
famous  fur  collecting  activities  with  the  ship  loads  of 
merchandise  sailing  clear  round  Cape  Horn  to  be 
traded  at  Astoria  for  furs  brought  down  the  river  from 
what  then  was  a  lonely  wilderness  of  forest  covered 
hills. 

Since  that  time  Astoria  has  gone  through  many 
changes,  the  most  drastic  being  those  brought  about  by 
the  coming  of  railroads  along  the  banks  of  the  Colum- 
bia and  the  deepening  of  the  Columbia  River 
from  the  bar  to  Portland  and  Vancouver.  These 
two  important  changes  resulted  in  set-backs  for 
Astoria,  that  held  the  city  in  check  until  the  great 
tributary  country  could  be  opened  up.  The  western 
slopes  of  the  Coast  Range  in  both  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton form  a  part  of  the  natural  back-country  for  the 
substantial,  modern  city  that  now  rises  on  the  peninsula 
formed  by  the  Columbia  and  Young's  bay. 

With  the  coming  of  modern  highways  and  industries 
of  every  kind,  Astoria's  rejuvenation  has  been  unusual, 
and  a  city  and  port  entirely  independent  and  self-sus- 
taining hps  resulted,  producing  a  cargo  movement  that 
during  1929  was  well  over  800,000  tons  and  valued  at 
nearly  $25,000  000.  Approximately  one  thousand  coast- 
wise, intercoastal,  and  foreign  vessels  called  at  Astoria 
during  1929,  or  an  increase  of  about  ten  per  cent,  over 
1928. 

Some  idea  of  the  cargo  movement  out  of  Astoria  dis- 
trict may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  331,000,000  feet 
of  lumber  moved  from  there  during  1929,  or  almost  one- 
third  of  the  movement  from  Grays  Harbor,  known  the 
world  over  as  the  greatest  lumber  export  harbor.  As- 
toria has  grown  in  a  quiet  way  to  occupy  one  of  the 
leading  positions  in  the  lumber  shipping  business. 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  future  of 
cargo  movements  from  Astoria  hinges  on  the  long  ex- 
pected decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
on  the  famous  Ten  Per  Cent.  Differential  Case,  which 
will  determine  whether  or  not  Portland  shall  be  granted 
a  ten  per  cent,  lower  rate  than  Astoria  and  other  Co- 
lumbia River  ports  and  Puget  Sound  ports  on  wheat 
originating  in  the  region  south  of  the  Snake  River  in 
Washington,  Oregon,  and  Idaho,  bound  for  tidewater. 
Should  this  differential  be  removed,  Astoria  will  be  in 
an  unusual  position  to  handle  large  cargoes  of  bulk 
grain  through  its  present  facilities. 

The  history  of  the  modern  Port  of  Astoria  dates  back 
to  1917,  when  the  Astoria  Port  Commission  was  or- 
ganized to  develop  modern  terminals  and  provide  for  in- 
dustrial waterfront  sites  along  the  lower  end  of  the 
peninsula.  Starting  with  one  small  wharf  and  freight 
shed,  the  system  of  terminals  has  been  extended  until 
now  three  of  the  most  modern  piers  to  be  found  any- 
where are  operated  by  the  port.  The  present  develop- 
ment occupies  7000  feet  of  waterfront  extending  to  the 
Seattle,  Sookane,  and  Portland  Railway  bridge  across 
Young's  Bay,  on  Smith's  Point,  with  a  port  operated  and 
owned  belt  line  railroad  serving  all  parts  of  the  system. 
Early  in  the  development  of  the  port,  the  20-inch  suction 
dredge  Natoma  was  brought  up  from  California,  where 
it  had  been  in  use  on  the  Feather  River,  and  after  some 
rebuilding  was  put  to  work  to  do  all  the  dredging  neces- 
sary to  create  the  Port  piers. 

Three  distinct  types  of  piers  are  embodied  in  the  first 
unit  of  the  port  system,  which  may  best  be  described  in 
the  following  outline: 

Pier  No.  1 :— 650  by  1363  feet;  hollow  tile  transit  shed 
92  by  1363  feet;  1725  feet  of  berthing  space;  track  cap- 
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acity  of  89  cars;  concrete  bulk  grain  elevator  1,250,000 
bushel  capacity;  concrete  and  steel  flouring  mill  leased 
to  the  Pillsbury  Astoria  Flouring  Mills  Company  with 
4000  barrels  daily  capacity,  equipped  with  fixed  belt 
conveyors  inside  sheds,  and  portable  electric  loaders 
and  pilers  for  handling  all  sacked  cargo,  primarily  for 
grain  flour  and  feed,  and  one  of  largest  and  most 
modern  grain  piers  on  Pacific  Coast. 

Pier  No.  2: — 425  by  1445  feet;  open  pier  used  prin- 
cipally for  lumber  and  all  open  storage  cargoes;  3178 
feet  of  berthing  space  with  track  capacity  of  100  cars; 
three  locomotive  cranes  of  20,  35,  and  50  tons  capacity. 
Pipe  line  connections  from  Shell,  Standard,  and  General 
Petroleum  companies  for  bunkering  ships  while  loading 
at  any  of  three  berths  on  this  pier. 

Pier  No.  3: — 550  by  1750  feet;  concrete  transit  shed 
160  by  1550  feet  with  3875  feet  of  berthing  space;  track 
capacity  of  100  cars;  four  electric  traveling  cranes 
operating  along  roof  of  shed ;  fumigation  plant  for 
handling  all  types  of  general  cargo. 

The  Port  of  Astoria  provides  this  set  of  terminals  for 
the  entire  lower  Columbia  River  district,  one  of  the  most 
promising  regions  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  has  about 
five  million  dollars  invested  in  the  terminal  system.  In 
addition  to  this  set  of  piers,  32  private  piers  and  docks 
are  operated  in  Astoria  for  a  wide  variety  of  cargoes 
and  river  shipping.  Many  small  river  ports  barge 
their  products  to  Astoria's  ocean  terminals  for  trans- 
shipment as  a  part  of  the  last  cargo  to  be  taken  aboard 
before  sailing  outbound.  Each  year  a  heavy  increase  in 
traffic  has  been  noted,  and  the  prospects  for  1930  in- 
dicate that  Astoria  will  move  up  several  notches  on  the 
list  of  American  ports. 

The  Port  Commission  is  made  up  of  the  following 
men:  B.  F.  Stone,  president;  E.  G.  Bates,  vice-president; 
A.  G.  Spexarth,  secretary;  S.  W.  Lovell,  treasurer;  Ira 
S.  Miller,  commissioner;  R.  R.  Bartlett,  manager  and 
chief  engineer. 


Notes  from  Foreign  Ports 

At  the  Cambridge  (England)  Low  Temperature  Re- 
search Station  a  complete  model  of  a  refrigerated  ship's 
hold  is  being  erected  for  experimental  work  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Empire  Marketing  Board  to  improve  the 
transport  facilities  for  fruit,  particularly  having  in 
mind  long  runs  at  sea  like  that  from  North  Pacific  to 
North  Europe  ports. 

In  the  shipyards  of  Europe,  as  of  March  1,  1930,  there 
were  under  construction  72  tankers  of  760,000  tons  total 
deadweight  capacity.  Most  of  these  vessels  and  all  of 
the  larger  type  have  been  contracted  for  on  the  basis  of 
time  charter  to  British  and  American  oil  companies. 
Many  of  these  vessels  are  for  Norwegian  owners.  On 
present  rates  it  is  estimated  that  some  of  the  10-year 
charters  will  produce  10  per  cent,  net  or  better. 


A  new  wharf  800  feet  long  and  60  feet  wide  is  being 
built  at  Hong  Kong  to  take  care  of  the  large  liners  now 
under  construction  for  Pacific  Ocean  trade. 


A  new  modern  and  complete  port  is  under  construc- 
tion at  Ascunsion,  Paraguay,  by  American  capital.  The 
first  section  was  opened  to  shipping  in  December  1929. 
When  completed,  this  port  will  be  one  of  the  best 
equipped  in  South  America. 
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Danish  East  Asiatics  New 


Motorship  Amerika 


New  Type  Burmeister  &  Wain    Two  Cycle,  Double  Acting, 
Mechanical  Injection  Engine  Effects  Savings  in  Machinery  Weight 


THE  new  motorship  Amerika, 
latest  addition  to  the  fleet  of 
the  Danish  East  Asiatic  Com- 
pany, is  especially  noteworthy  as 
being  the  first  product  of  the  Bur- 
meister &  Wain  Shipyards  to  be 
powered  with  the  new  double-act- 
ing, 2-cycle,  Burmeister  &  Wain 
diesel  engine.  The  Amerika  was  de- 
signed especially  for  the  North  Pa- 
cific Coast  direct  North  Europe 
trade  of  her  owners.  She  has  excel- 
lent first-class  accommodation  for 
52  passengers,  a  deadweight  cargo 
capacity  of  11,375  tons,  including 
a  refrigerated  space  of  70,000  cubic 
feet. 

She  is  the   largest  ship  built  in 
Denmark,    and    the    vessel    of    the 


highest  tonnage  in  the  fleet  of  the 
East  Asiatic  Co.,  besides  being  one 
of  the  highest-powered  single- 
screw  craft  afloat.  Her  principal 
characteristic  are: 

Length  overall  484'  3" 

Length  b.p 465'  0" 

Beam 62'  0" 

Depth  40'  0" 

Loaded  draught  29'  0" 

Corresponding     dead-weight 

capacity,  tons 11,375 

Gross  register,  tons 10,100 

Net  register,  tons 6,169 

Cubic  cap.  (grain),  cu.  ft 687,500 

Cubic  cap.  (bales),  cu.  ft 630,900 

Refrigerated   space    (bales), 

cubic  ft 70,500 


Sections  through  engine  room  and  mach- 
inery   arrangement    showing    location    of 
auxiliaries  on  motorship  Amerika. 


Oil  bunkers  (38  c.f.  per  ton), 

tons    1,810 

Water  ballast,  tons  2,802 

Engine  power,  normal  brake 

horsepower  6,000 

Corresponding  service  speed, 

loaded,  knots 14^ 4 

Engine  speed,  r.p.m 95 

Propulsion  Machinery 

The  Amerika  is  powered  with  a  6- 


cylinder,  double-acting,  2-c  y  c  I  e, 
6000  brake  horsepower  engine  with 
a  piston  stroke  of  1400  millimeters 
and  a  cylinder  bore  of  620  milli- 
meters, giving  normal  rated  output 
at  95  to  100  revolutions  a  minute, 
with  a  mean  indicated  pressure  of 
92  pounds  per  square  inch.  On 
overload,  during  the  shop  tests,  this 
engine  reached  an  output  of  9000 
indicated  horsepower,  or  about  8000 
shaft  horsepower.  The  principal 
element  in  the  design  of  this  engine 
lies  in  the  piston  exhaust  valves  lo- 
cated in  the  upper  and  lower  heads 
of  the  cylinders.  These  valves  are 
operated  by  a  connecting  rod  and 
link  motion  from  a  lay  shaft  located 
at  one  side  in  the  crank  case  and 
driven  from  the  main  shaft  of  the 
engine  by  gear  and  chain.  The  upper 
piston  valve  is  rigidly  connected  to 
the  lower  valve  by  two  side  rods,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  cylinder.  The 
vertical  motion  of  these  piston 
valves  is  between  one-third  and  one- 
fourth  the  stroke  of  the  main  piston. 
The  main  piston  at  upper  and  lower 
dead  center  uncovers  a  circle  of 
scavenge  ports  at  the  center  of  the 
cylinder  liner.  Scavenge  air  to 
serve  these  ports  is  supplied  by  four 
turbo-blowers  operating  through  a 
scavenge  air  trunk.  As  the  scavenge 
air  ports  are  opened  by  the  piston 
at  the  end  of  its  upstroke,  the  ex- 
haust ports  at  the  lower  head  are 
opened  by  the  lower  piston  valve 
and  the  scavenge  air  sweeps 
through  the  length  of  the  lower  half 
of  the  cylinder,  sweeping  out  ex- 
haust gases  and  filling  the  cylinder 
with  pureairunderaslightly  higher 
than  atmospheric  pressure.  On  the 
down  stroke,  this  process  is  reversed 
and  the  same  scavenge  air  ports  ad- 
mit air  to  the  upper  end  of  the  cylin- 
der, sweeping  the  exhaust  gases  out 
through  the  upper  ports  opened  by 
the  upper  piston  valve.  The  main 
cylinder  liner  is  in  two  parts:  the 
lower  carrying  the  scavenging  ports 
is  somewhat  longer  than  the  upper. 
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The  cylinder  heads  top  and  bottom 
form  extensions  of  the  cylinder  lin- 
ers and  each  cylinder  head  carries 
its  piston  exhaust  valve  and  two 
automatic  fuel  injection  valves  set 
tangentially  and  on  a  vertical  angle 
of  about  45  per  cent.  The  solid  or 
airless  injection  system  is  used, 
each  injection  valve  having  its  in- 
dividual fuel  pump  working  at  a 
pressure  of  6500  to  7000  pounds  per 
square  inch. 

The  design  has  been  very  care- 
fully worked  out  for  oil  cooling  of 
the  main  pistons  and  the  piston 
valve.  Mechanical  features  are  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  give  the  best  pos- 
sible disposition  of  materials  for 
light  weight  consistent  with 
strength  and  for  ease  of  handling 
and  economical  machine  shop  prac- 
tice. Every  part  of  this  engine  is 
easy  of  access  for  repair  and  ad- 
justment. 

Fuel  Economy 

On  trials  the  power  plant  of  the 
Amerika  demonstrated  the  correct- 
ness of  the  design  of  her  engines. 
Developing  6450  brake  horsepower, 
the  consumption  of  oil  per  brake 
horsepower  hour  including  an  auxi- 
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liary  generator  load  of  350  kilowatts 
and  including  the  fuel  for  the  small 
donkey  boiler  for  heating  purposes 
works  out  at  0.365  pound.  This 
would  indicate  that  the  Amerika 
carrying  11,375  tons  of  freight  and 
52  passengers  and  a  speed  of  14.5 
knots  will  have  a  fuel  consumption 
at  sea  for  all  purposes  of  less  than 
24  tons  per  day.  On  speed  trial  runs 
she  averaged  16.55  knots  on  a  mean 
draft  of  16  feet  5V2  inches  with  her 
engines  developing  7670  brake 
horsepower  and  her  propellers  turn- 
ing 111  revolutions  a  minute. 

Machinery  Weights 

The  weights  of  this  machinery  in- 
stallation should  be  of  great  inter- 
est to  marine  engineers.  The  main 
engine  alone  weighs  approximately 
360  tons,  which  is  equivalent  at  nor- 
mal rating  of  6000  brake  horse- 
power to  134  pounds  per  brake 
horsepower;  which  is  a  very  low 
figure  considering  the  conservative 
rating  of  this  engine  and  the  low 
speed  of  95  revolutions  a  minute. 
The  engine  is  capable  of  developing 
7000  brake  horsepower  continuously, 
which  would  give  a  weight  of  115 


pounds  per  horsepower.  The  normal 
design  of  the  4-stroke,  air-injection, 
Burmeister  &  Wain  engine  of  the 
same  speed  weighs  approximately 
300  pounds  per  brake  horsepower. 
The  total  weight  of  machinery  in 
the  engine  room,  including  diesel 
generating  sets,  scavenge  blowers, 
main  engine  auxiliaries,  auxiliaries 
for  the  ship's  use,  air  tanks,  silenc- 
ers, spares,  tools,  worshop  machin- 
ery, shafting,  donkey  boiler  and  ac- 
cessories, electrical  equipment  for 
the  engine  room,  engine  room  floors, 
ladders,  and  piping,  is  846  tons,  or 
316  pounds  per  brake  horsepower 
at  the  normal  rating.  This  6000- 
horsepower  engine  has  a  length  of 
40  feet,  a  width  of  12  feet,  and  a 
height  above  the  center  of  crank 
shaft  of  30  feet.  It  is  recorded  that 
on  the  trials  there  was  no  trace  of 
main  engine  vibration  up  to  maxi- 
mum speed  of  110  revolutions  a  min- 
ute. The  fuel  oil  bunker  tanks  of 
the  Amerika  have  a  capacity  of  1801 
tons  which  is  400  tons  more  than  is 
required  for  the  round  trip  from 
north  European  ports  to  Pacific 
Coast  ports. 


Above:  Profile  of  M.S.  Amerika  showing  arrangement  of  holds  and  location  of  refrigerated  hold  which  has  a  capacity  of  70,000  cubic 
feet.     Below:   Deck   plans   showing   passenger   accommodations   and    crew's  quarters. 
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Modern  Air  Handling 
Equipment 


More  Efficient  Ventilating  and  Cooling  System 

Adopted  for  TSlew  Coast  Guard  Qutters  after 

Successful  Test  by  U.S.  f^val 

Experimental  Station 


By  Carl  J.  Lamb 


IN  the  March  issue  of  Pacific  Marine  Review,  Cap- 
tain R.  B.  Adams,  U.S.C.G.,  gave  a  very  clear  de- 
scription of  the  four  new  Coast  Guard  cutters  now 
building  at  the  General  Engineering  and  Dry  Dock 
Company,  Oakland,  California.  These  four  cutters  are 
similar  to  the  five  recently  completed  by  the  Fore  River 
plant  of  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  with 
some  important  differences. 

The  new  cutters,  aside  from  having  approximately 
200  more  shaft  horsepower  each,  using  turbine-driven 
auxiliary  port  lighting  sets  instead  of  diesel  sets,  and 
having  lower  superheat,  have  radically  new  and  differ- 
ent air  handling  equipment. 

The  Coast  Guard  officers  and  the  officials  of  General 
Engineering  and  Dry  Dock  Company  have  been  quite 
progressive  in  adopting  the  very  latest  and  most  effi- 
cient equipment  obtainable  in  the  line  of  blowers,  ven- 
tilating cowls,  and  air  louver  vents.  Stimulated  by  the 
excellent  results  demonstrated  when  the  Westinghouse 


Main   Propulsion   Motor 


Diagrammatic  arrangement  of  blower  ducts  for  ventilating  propulsion 
motors.  (A)  on  cutters  of  Chelan  class  and  (B)  on  new  cutters. 


Assembly  of  new 
type  blower. 


propeller  type  blowers  were  tested  in  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Experimental  Station  at  Annapolis,  and  desiring  to 
have  the  most  efficient  equipment  obtainable  for  the 
new  cutters,  Captains  Adams  and  Walton,  working  in 
conjunction  with  the  engineering  staff  of  the  builders, 
selected  the  newly  developed  divergent  streamline  ven- 
tilator cowl,  pagoda  type  louver  vent,  and  propeller- 
type  blower  to  solve  the  important  ventilating  problems. 

The  old  arrangement  of  main  motor  ventilation,  as 
employed  on  the  Modoc  and  Chelan  classes  of  cutters, 
consisted  of  a  horizontal,  multi-vane  type  blower, 
mounted  on  the  deck  above  the  engine  room,  taking  air 
from  a  vertical  duct  from  the  main  motor,  through  a  90- 
degree  elbow  into  the  end,  and  discharging  through  two 
45-degree  elbows  into  a  vertical  duct  which  led  through 
the  main  deck.  The  weather  end  of  the  discharge  duct 
was  covered  by  the  old  style  louver  vent. 

The  sketch  reproduced  herewith  shows  the  basic  dif- 
ference between  the  two  systems.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  use  of  the  propeller  type  blower  eliminates  a 
blower  foundation,  two  45-degree  and  one  90-degree 
duct  elbows,  two  bearings,  a  bedplate,  and  a  flexible 
coupling.  Although  the  propeller  type  blower  costs 
more  than  the  conventional  type  of  blower  generally 
used  before  its  advent,  an  examination  of  the  two 
sketches  indicates  not  only  that  its  total  installed  cost 
is  considerably  less,  but  in  addition,  that  its  weight 
and  space  requirements  are  only  a  fraction  of  those  re- 
sulting from  the  use  of  the  old  style  system.  The  en- 
gineers estimate  that  as  a  result  of  higher  blower  ef- 
ficiency, elimination  of  the  90-degree  bends,  and  the  use 
of  the  pagoda  type  blower  vent,  the  power  required  to 
drive  the  11,000  cubic  feet  per  minute  blower  has  been 
reduced  to  a  half  that  required  heretofore  to  handle  the 
same  amount  of  air. 

The  blower  housing,  fairing  cone,  and  diffuser  are  of 
electric-welded  steel  plate  construction,  the  3-phase,  60- 
cycle  frequency,  alternating-current  motor  being  in- 
stalled vertically  inside  the  diffuser  center. 
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Mamneli 


There  has  been  developed  the  pagoda  louver  vent 
which  is  particularly  well  suited  for  discharge  ducts 
connected  to  fans  or  blowers  and  so  located  as  not  to 
be  able  to  utilize  the  assistance  of  the  wind.  This 
pagoda  louver  vent  greatly  reduces  the  friction  of  air 
leaving  a  duct  under  pressure  as  from  a  fan  or  blower 
since  its  openings  are  scientifically  designed  and 
bladed  to  give  evenly  proportioned  streamline  flow 
without  sudden  sharp  turns  or  eddies.  As  a  result,  the 
horsepower  required  by  the  fan  or  blower  to  discharge 
a  certain  amount  of  air  to  atmosphere  is  greatly  re- 
duced through  the  lower  leaving  friction  or  head  pro- 
duced by  the  use  of  this  vent. 

Inasmuch  as  the  main  generators  have  their  own  ex- 
ternal fans  attached,  no  external  blowers  are  required 
for  ventilation.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  exhaust 
the  heated  air  from  the  main  generators  to  atmosphere 
as  efficiently  and  quietly  as  possible,  and  for  that  rea- 
son, the  same  pagoda  type  ventilator  louvers  were  se- 
lected to  lead  this  air  from  the  discharge  ducts.  Sketch 
"C"  shows  a  cross  section  of  one  of  the  louver  vents. 

On  each  of  these  cutters  four  24-inch  and  two  36-inch 
diameter  static  ventilator  cowls  are  used  for  natural 
ventilation  of  certain  compartments.  The  dimensions 
given,  of  course,  refer  to  the  diameter  of  the  duct  to 
which  the  cowl  is  connected.  These  cowls,  as  indicated 
on  the  illustrations,  are  fully  designed  along  well  known 
aerodynamic  lines  embodying  the  use  of  the  streamline 
divergence  tube  principle. 

The  advantages  of  the  streamline  divergence  prin- 
ciple is  illustrated  in  the  Venturimeter,  Hopkinson  Fer- 
antti  valve,  etc.;  namely,  that  it  is  possible  to  convert 
kinetic  into  potential  energy  by  means  of  a  divergent 
tube  air  passage,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  expressed, 
"Convert  velocity  into  pressure."  It  has  been  shown 
experimentally,  and  can  also  be  shown  mathematically, 
that  assuming  there  were  no  friction  and  pressure  to 
overcome  the  maximum  inlet  area  of  a  cowl  which  is  to 
be  of  any  definite  service  would  be  the  area  of  the  pipe, 
whereas  in  the  ordinary  cowl  the  inlet  is  generally  made 
twice  the  diameter  of  the  pipe.  It  is  obvious  that  if  all 
the  air  which  could  be  taken  in  through  this  area  which 
is  four  times  that  of  the  pipe,  were  forced  through  the 
pipe,  it  would  require  a  velocity  of  four  times  that  of 
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the  wind  blowing  against  the  inlet,  and  as  the  energy 
varies  as  the  square  of  the  velocity  this  would  require 
that  the  air  acquire  sixteen  times  the  energy  per  pound 
in  the  wind.  This,  of  course,  is  impossible.  Now,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  since  there  is  always  pipe  friction  and 
a  certain  small  static  pressure  in  the  space  being  ven- 
tilated by  a  cowl,  it  is  necessary  for  part  of  the  velo- 
city to  be  converted  into  static  pressure,  and  this  neces- 
sitates a  capacity  less  than  that  indicated  by  the  wind 
velocity  and  the  cross  sectional  area  of  the  pipe. 

It  has  been  proved  by  tests  that  if  the  velocity  head 
of  the  approaching  stream  is  utilized  by  converting 
part  of  its  kinetic  energy  into  pressure  through  the 
agency  of  a  diverging  tube,  that  is,  one  of  increasing 
area,  it  is  possible  to  so  reduce  the  pressure  at  the  en- 
trance as  to  induce  a  velocity  through  it  which  may  ex- 
ceed even  twice  that  of  the  wind  causing  the  flow.  Con- 
sequently, it  is  possible  to  make  the  entrance  of  the 
cowl  of  smaller  area  than  that  of  the  duct  or  pipe  to 
which  it  is  attached. 

It  has  been  found  also  that  the  so-called  bladed  cor- 
ner, consisting  of  thin  sheet  metal  blades  similar  to 
those  employed  in  turbines  provides  a  means  of  making 
a  sharp  right-angle  turn  with  high  efficiency.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  tests  show  that  the  bladed  corner  is 
actually  more  efficient  than  an  ordinary  "longsweep" 
elbow.  The  use  of  these  corner  blades  in  marine  ven- 
tilating cowls  has  the  further  advantage  of  making 
them  stowaway  and  burglar  proof.  It  should  be  noted, 
therefore,  that  the  bladed  corner  co-acts  with  the  diver- 
gent streamline  tube  to  deliver  the  air  to  the  latter  with 
a  more  uniform  pressure  and  velocity  across  the  throat 
so  that  the  divergent  tube  can  operate  most  effectively. 

The  need  for  an  improvement  in  cowls  came  about 
through  a  general  consideration  of  the  wind  resistance 
of  ship  structures  in  high-speed  vessels,  since  a  speed 
of  321 2  knots  is  equivalent  to  55  feet  per  second,  and 
as  one  horsepower  is  550  feet  pounds  per  second,  it  is 
obvious  that  at  321/2  knots  every  10  pounds  of  wind  re- 
sistance represents  one  tow  rope  horsepower.  If  we 
take  the  average  propulsive  coefficient  of  vessels  to  be 
60  per  cent.,  this  means  that  every  10  pounds  of  wind 
resistance  represents  1.6  shaft  horsepower,  which  must 
be  developed  by  the  main  engine.  Consequently,  it 
seemed  obvious  that  the  common  design  of  cowl  on  high 
speed  vessels  is  decidedly  uneconomical  and  that  these 
should  be  of  totally  different  design  in  order  to  re- 
duce their  wind  resistance  to  a  minimum.  In  addition 
to  using  the  Venturi  principle,  and  thus  reducing  the 
inlet  area  to  one-half  the  pipe  area  instead  of  four 
times  the  pipe  area  as  in  the  old  cowls,  the  wind  re- 
sistance has  further  been  reduced  by  making  the  diver- 
gent ventilator  of  streamline  form  so  that  it  is  safe  to 
say  the  wind  resistance  of  the  Westinghouse  divergent 
streamline  ventilator  is  considerably  less  than  one- 
fifth  that  of  a  standard  cowl. 

Obviously,  because  of  the  much  smaller  size,  not  only 
the  wind  resistance  but  the  weight  and  cost  are  also 
reduced  and  there  is  the  further  advantage  that,  since 
these  ventilators  do  not  have  the  large  bell-like  en- 
entrance  and  elbow,  they  can  be  turned  on  their  own 
diameter.  This  is  very  important  as  frequently  the 
overhanging  bell-like  structure  of  the  old  standard  cowl 
interferes  with  deck  houses,  the  funnels,  etc. 

It  is  important  that  the  following  should  be  borne  in 
mind:  The  capacity  of  a  specified  size  is  substantially 
the  same  as  that  of  a  standard  cowl,  but  has  only  a 
very  small  fraction  of  the  wind  resistance.  Its  capa- 
city is  not  greater  than  the  standard  cowl  ventilator  of 
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Conventional  cowl  contrasted  with  new  type  cowl. 

the  same  duct  diameter  as  has  sometimes  been  stated. 
Also,  the  divergent  streamline  cowl  will  not  have  as 
great  a  capacity  when  used  for  discharging  air  from  a 
compartment  as  a  standard  cowl,  when  employed  as  the 
inlet  of  a  fan,  although  its  wind  resistance  advantages 
are  still  superior  to  the  old  style  cowl. 

Where  the  cowl  is  to  be  employed  for  exhausting  from 
a  compartment  it  should  be  of  the  streamline  form,  but 
with  an  outlet  area  equal  to  the  cross  sectional  area  of 
the  pipe  to  which  it  is  connected,  or  preferably  should 
be  divergent  in  the  reverse  direction  of  the  inlet  cowl; 
that  is,  have  a  larger  outlet  area  than  the  area  of  the 
pipe.  This  form  is  also  suitable  in  cases  where  it  is 
connected  to  the  discharge  fan  blower,  where  the  cowl 
is  to  be  employed  for  either  discharging  into  or  out  of 
the  same  area  as  the  connecting  duct. 

The  divergent  streamline  ventilator  was  designed 
primarily  for  high-speed  vessels  where  wind  resistance 
is  of  great  importance,  but  it  can  obviously  be  employed 
to  advantage  in  slow-speed  vessels.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  comparative  performance  of  a  standard 
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cowl  and  the  divergent  cowl  is  independent  of  the  wind 
velocity. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  invention,  perfection, 
and  development  of  the  propeller  blower,  pagoda  louver 
vent,  and  divergent  streamline  ventilator  (static 
blower)  were  accomplished  by  Henry  F.  Schmidt,  well 
known  inventor  and  consulting  engineer  of  the  West- 
inghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company.  It  is  felt 
by  progressive  marine  engineers  that  the  selection  of 
such  modern  equipment  marks  a  new  era  in  the  study 
and  adoption  of  simpler,  lighter  weight,  more  efficient 
engine  room  and  deck  auxiliary  equipment,  which  has 
previously  received  too  little  attention.  The  increased 
building  activity  of  higher  speed  merchant  and  naval 
vessels  in  this  country  indicates  that  because  of  results 
possible  to  be  attained  by  streamlining  and  carefully 
designing  such  items  as  funnels,  ventilators,  bridges, 
deck  houses,  and  crows  nests,  we  may  hope  before  long 
to  see  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Schmidt's  suggestion  that 
models  not  only  be  towed  in  the  model  basin  but  in  a 
wind  tunnel  as  well. 


Isherwood  Progress 

THE  progress  of  the  Isherwood  constructions  for 
the  year  1929  constitutes  a  record  in  numbers  of 
ships  and  tonnage  inasmuch  as  statistics  show  the 
largest  annual  addition  to  the  great  fleet  of  Isherwood 
ships  since  1920.  The  Isherwood  system  continues  to 
find  favour  with  owners  now  running  a  large  number 
of  ships,  but  many  who  have  had  years  of  experience 
with  oil  tankers  built  on  this  System  have  adopted  the 
Bracketless-System,  which  is  now  becoming  almost  uni- 
versal for  this  type.  No  less  than  59  ships,  representing 
in  deadweight  carrying  capacity  522,940  tons,  were 
contracted  for  on  the  Bracketless-System  during  1929. 
For  specially  designed  ships  the  Isherwood  System 
has  undergone  one  or  two  important  changes,  and  dur- 
ing recent  years  the  Isherwood  System  has  been  com- 
bined with  the  ordinary  system  for  certain  classes  of 
cargo  vessels  and  The  Bracketless-System  with  the  com- 
bination system  for  oil  tankers. 

Ships  built  to  date  on  Isherwood  systems  make 
a  grand  total  of  1779  vessels,  aggregating  14,936,900 
tons  deadweight  capacity.  An  analysis  of  these  vessels 
as  to  class  shows  839  vessels,  aggregating  6,132,480  tons 
deadweight  carrying  capacity,  in  the  general  purpose 
class,  and  941  tankers  aggregating  8,804,430  tons  dead- 
weight carrying  capacity. 


Cable  Ship  Men  Real 
Seafaring  Type 

T  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  picturesque 
group  of  seafarers  than  those  aboard  the  cable  re- 
pair ships  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  These 
ships,  which  make  their  base  at  Halifax.  Nova  Scotia, 
recruit  their  forces  from  the  seafaring  folk  of  the  Mari- 
time Provinces.  In  many  cases  the  men  who  go  down  to 
the  sea  to  repair  the  cables  are  from  families  which 
have  given  men  to  the  sea  for  many  generations. 

Cable  repair  work  requires  hardy  men  and  men  who 
love  the  sea.  The  ships  are  frequently  at  sea  for  long 
stretches  at  a  time  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  and  the 
work  at  times  is  rigorous,  requiring  the  men  to  be  on 
watch  for  as  much  as  twenty-four  hours  at  a  stretch. 
On  the  other  hand,  cable  ships  are  often  in  port  for 
long  periods  during  which  the  crew  is  given  daily  shore 
leave. 

Repairing  cables  broken  by  the  seaquake  last  winter, 
the  cable  ship  Dominia  wallowed  in  the  stormy  Atlantic 
from  December  2  to  February  5  without  returning  to 
port.  When  the  ship  finally  reached  Halifax,  its  decks 
loaded  with  ice  formed  by  the  waves,  only  a  few  days' 
food  remained  on  board.  The  cable  ships  Cyrus  Field 
and  Lord  Kelvin  also  came  in  weighted  with  ice. — Dots 
and  Dashes. 
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Improving 

Marine  Fireroom  Economy 

operating  Costs  Can  be  Reduced  by  Increasing  the  Efficiency  of  the  Engine  Room; 
and  the  Boiler  Room  is  the  T'lace  to  Start  the  Ecotiomy  Campaign 

Part  I.    Tubes  and  'Drums 
By  Lieutenant  C.  A.  Griffiths,  U.  S.  Navy 


'HE  battle  field  of  Expenses 
against  Profits  is  most  fre- 
quently staged  in  the  fire- 
rooms.  No  other  shipboard  piece  of 
equipment  is  so  simple  structurally, 
nor  so  complex  thermodynamically, 
as  is  the  marine  boiler;  no  piece  of 
apparatus  will  respond  to  proper 
treatment  so  readily  as  will  the 
boiler.  In  practically  any  plant  the 
boiler  offers  the  greatest  room  for 
improvement.  Restrictions  as  to 
weight  and  space  aboard  ship,  the 
working  of  parts  that  occurs  in  a 
seaway,  and  the  limitations  on  op- 
erating conditions  impose  a  greater 
handicap  on  the  marine  engineer  in 
the  economical  performance  of  his 
boilers  than  is  found  ashore.  He 
must  rely  fully  on  the  ability  of  his 
boilers  to  meet  the  fluctuating  de- 
mands placed  upon  them,  to  be  ab- 
solutely reliable  at  all  times,  and  to 
generate  steam  for  the  propulsion 
of  the  ship  with  the  least  expendi- 
ture of  fuel. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  firerooms  a- 
board  ship  become  the  most  readily 
attacked  sources  of  inefficiency, 
and  likewise  they  offer  the  most  op- 
portunities for  betterment  under 
constructive  treatment.  The  criter- 
ion of  fireroom  practice  has  not 
been  reached; but  better  equipment, 
improved  methods  of  operation,  and 
greater  attention  to  the  necessary 
details  encountered  in  the  upkeep 
of  the  boilers  are  the  weapons  of 
the  forces  of  economy.  In  conduct- 
ing the  never  ending  battle  against 
overhead,  the  chief  engineer  be- 
comes the  leader,  the  "black  gang" 
his  crew,  and  cleanliness  his  ally 
with  which  he  sweeps  the  field 
clear  of  obstructions. 

A  study  of  fireroom  conditions 
embraces  three  parts:  first,  a  con- 
sideration of  the  heat  balance  as  a 
whole;  second,  the  consideration  of 
each  individual  piece  of  machinery; 


lastly,  a  study  in  coordination  of 
the  various  factors  by  which  the 
individual  pieces  are  welded  into  a 
cohesive  unit.  The  unity  of  a  fire- 
room can  be  attained  only  by  con- 


THIS  is  the  first  of  a 
series  of  articles  by  Lieutenant 
Griffiths  dealing  with  methods  which 
can  be  employed  to  maintain  a  high 
efficiency  in  the  boiler  room.  Starting 
with  the  boiler  tubes  and  drums, 
the  improvement  charts,  which  ac- 
company each  article,  show 
graphically  the  important 
features 


tinuously  concentrated  effort.  Yet, 
in  the  variegated  duties  which  are 
his,  the  chief  engineer  may  inad- 
vertently neglect  some  feature  of 
overhaul,  upkeep,  or  operation 
which  vitally  affects  the  economy 
of  his  plant. 

It  is  to  assist  in  bringing  to  mind 
the  various  factors,  destructive  to 
efficiency,  that  the  Improvement 
Chart  has  been  prepared.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  chart  is  to  lead  the 
marine  engineer  through  the  differ- 
ent steps  which  enter  into  fireroom 
practice  and  problems.  While  the 
following  discussion  applies  more 
particularly  to  oil  fired  boilers, 
still,  the  principles  apply  with 
equal  force  to  coal  fired  boilers  as 
well. 

PART  I— TUBES  AND  DRUMS 

The  sole  purpose  of  a  steam 
boiler  is  to  convert  the  energy  of 
fuel,    which    is    in    an    unworkable 


form,  into  energy  of  a  workable 
form  steam.  In  order  to  accom- 
plish this  mission  there  are  certain 
conditions  which  must  be  met. 

1.  Structural  Features. — The 
boiler  tubes  are  the  ai'teries  of  the 
boiler  in  which  the  actual  genera- 
tion of  steam  occurs.  The  area  ex- 
posed to  the  hot  gases  is  the  heat- 
ing surface  which  allows  the  heat 
of  the  furnace  to  pass  to  the  water 
within  the  tube.  Any  diminution 
in  the  flow  of  water  or  steam 
through  the  tubes  will  result  in 
overheating  because  of  the  terrifi- 
cally high  furnace  temperatures; 
and,  with  complete  cessation  of 
flow  through  the  tubes,  they  will 
burn.  Warped  or  bulged  tubes  are 
generally  caused  by  overheating. 
When  in  that  condition  they  are 
subjected  to  more  active  corrosion, 
and  in  time  may  become  dangerous. 
They  can  be  located  with  a  straight 
edge  or,  occasionally,  by  merely 
running  the  hand  lightly  along  the 
tube.  Bent  or  warped  tubes  should 
never  be  straightened  in  place,  for 
to  do  so  might  weaken  the  joints 
in  the  drums  or  cause  other  tubes  in 
the  nest  to  leak. 

When  tubes  are  rolled  into  a 
drum  the  force  of  the  expander 
should  be  just  sufficient  to  hold  the 
tube  securely.  Any  further  expand- 
ing will  reduce  the  "life"  of  the 
metal.  If,  after  several  rerolling 
operations,  there  is  no  life  left  in 
the  tube,  it  should  be  replaced. 
Tubes  having  pin  hole  leaks  either 
from  overheating  or  corrosion 
should  be  renewed  at  once.  When 
old  tubes  are  cut  out,  the  hole  in  the 
drum  should  be  carefully  examined 
for  burrs;  and  before  the  new  tube 
is  inserted  all  burrs  and  irregulari- 
ties should  be  dressed  up.  Failure 
to  take  this  precaution  will  result 
in  continual  leakage.  A  chart  of 
each   boiler   showing   the   arrange- 


ment  of  tubes  should  be  kept.  On 
this  chart  all  the  pertinent  data 
regarding  original  installation,  re- 
newals, bent  tubes,  warped  tubes, 
and  reroUed  tubes  should  be  noted. 

Boiler  casings  can  be  a  perpetual 
source  of  annoyance  if  proper  at- 
tention is  not  given  to  them.  Excess 
air  is  always  a  cause  of  lowered 
boiler  efficiency;  and  leaky  boiler 
casings  contribute  greatly  to  it.  As 
much  as  ten  per  cent,  excess  air 
can  seep  into  a  furnace  through 
unseen  casing  leaks.  Warped 
courses  prevent  tight  joints.  Loose 
casing  bolts  and  improperly  or  un- 
packed joints  allow  the  entrance  of 
air  into  the  furnace.  Air  entering 
the  furnace  in  this  manner  chills 
the  heated  boiler  parts  with  which 
it  comes  in  contact,  and  lacks  the 
opportunity  of  mixing  with  the  fuel 
which  is  so  necessary  for  proper 
combustion.  Casings  should  be 
thoroughly  inspected  at  least  once 
a  quarter  for  signs  of  air  leaks. 
They  can  be  discovered  by  building 
a  smudge  fire  of  oily  waste  and 
rags  in  the  furnace  and,  with  all 
openings  closed,  noting  where 
smoke  issues  out.  In  forced  draft 
installations  and  a  low  air  pressure 
in  the  fireroom,  a  candle  flame, 
sucked  into  the  casing  leaks,  will 
disclose  their  location.  Casing 
leaks,  when  discovered,  will  gen- 
erally exist  at  the  joints.  They  can 
be  stopped  up  using  old  magnesia 
pipe  covering,  mixed  with  water  un- 
til it  is  in  a  plastic  state,  pounded 
into  the  crevice,  and  allowed  to 
dry. 

Metal  casings  should  be  backed 
by  good  heat  insulation  material  in 
the  uptakes  as  well  as  the  lower 
sections.  There  are  a  number  of  ex- 
cellent insulating  materials  avail- 
able on  the  market,  which  consist  of 
mixtures  of  magnesia,  diatomaceous 
earth,  and  asbestos  in  block  or  sheet 
form.  Insulation  will  reduce  the 
boiler  heat  losses,  radiation  and 
convection,  and  lower  the  fireroom 
temperature.  A  lowered  fireroom 
temperature  is  important  for  the 
reason  that  men  will  turn  out  better 
work  and  pay  greater  attention  to 
the  details  that  are  necessary  to  an 
economically  operated  plant  in  a 
comfortable  atmosphere  than  they 
will  where  it  is  excessively  hot. 

2.  Water  Sides.— Heat  transfer 
through  a  boiler  tube  is  directly  de- 
pendent on  the  degree  of  cleanliness 
of  the  tube.  Any  deposit  of  dirt, 
rust,  or  grease  increases  the  film 
thickness  through  which  the  heat  of 
the   burning   gases   must  force    its 


way.  This  thicker  film  then  re- 
sults in  less  heat  transferrence  in- 
to the  water,  correspondingly 
greater  heat  losses  through  the 
stacks,  and  higher  stack  tempera- 
tures. 

Boiler  feed  water  contains  two 
forms  of  impurities,  those  in  sus- 
pension and  those  in  solution,  both 
of  which  act  destructively  on  the 
metal  surfaces.  A  certain  amount 
of  the  suspended  matter  can  be  re- 
moved by  filtering.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  filtering  through  loofa 
sponges  in  the  feed  tank.  By  treat- 
ing the  water  chemically  some  of 
the  impurities  in  solution  can  be 
precipitated.  This  precipitation 
takes  the  form  of  sludge  which  is 
later  removed  from  the  boiler  by 
bottom  and  surface  blows.  The 
chemical  treatment  to  precipitate 
the  impurities  in  solution  is  ef- 
fected by  the  use  of  a  boiler  com- 
pound, of  which  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  varieties  available.  But,  the 
best  preventive  against  impurities 
in  feed  water  is  to  use  only  dis- 
tilled water  having  less  than  ^i; 
grain  of  salt  per  gallon,  and  to 
keep  the  plant  absolutely  tight 
against  sea  water.  Condensers 
offer  the  greatest  source  of  salt  ad- 
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mission  into  the  feed  system,  and  at 
the  slightest  indication  of  a  con- 
denser leak,  the  leaking  tubes 
should  be  immediately  located  and 
plugged. 

Lubricating  oil  used  on  pump 
rods  and  in  closed  forced  feed  lubri- 
cating systems  is  frequently  picked 
up  by  the  feed  water.  Oil  or  grease 
coating  the  interior  of  a  boiler  tube 
will  decrease  the  heat  transfer  rate 
through  the  tube.  Loofa  sponges 
extract  a  certain  amount  of  the  oil 
that  reaches  the  steam,  but  some 
will  inevitably  reach  the  boilers. 
Lubricating  oils  compounded  with 
vegetable  or  animal  oils  should  be 
avoided  in  a  closed  system  or  where 
they  are  used  more  than  once,  for 
these  oils  when  worked  develop  an 
acid  reaction.  This  oil,  in  turn 
picked  up  by  the  feed,  will  leave  an 
acid  deposit  on  the  boiler  tubes  and 
active  corrosion  will  start. 

One  purpose  in  heating  feed 
water  is  to  drive  off  any  entrained 
air  that  it  may  contain.  This  air 
contains  oxygen.  The  oxygen,  ad- 
mitted to  the  boiler  in  the  feed,  will 
attack  the  iron  of  the  drums  or 
tubes  and  form  an  iron  oxide — rust. 
The  corrosive  tendency  of  feed 
water  in  a  boiler,  whether  it  be  due 
to    saline    impurities,    acidous    de- 
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posits,  or  entrained  air,  must  be 
carefully  watched.  A  good  way  to 
keep  track  of  the  condition  of  the 
boiler  water  is  to  conduct  corro- 
sive tests  at  regular  periods.  The 
test  consists  of  hanging  a  brightly 
polished  section  of  boiler  steel  in  a 
bottle  containing  a  sample  of  water 
drawn  from  the  boiler.  If  within 
twenty-four  hours  a  light  brown 
coating  covers  the  entire  surface  of 
the  metal  plate  evenly,  or  if  no 
change  in  its  appearance  is  visible, 
the  water  in  the  boiler  is  satisfac- 
tory. If,  however,  within  the  same 
length  of  time,  local  spots  of  pit- 
ting develop,  the  boiler  water  is  un- 
satisfactory and  its  continued  use 
will  be  harmful  to  the  metal  parts 
of  the  boiler. 

3.  Fire    Sides.— Dirty    fire    sides 


are  even  more  ruinous  to  the  boiler 
economy  than  dirty  water  sides. 
Light  flakes  of  soot  cling  to  the 
tubes  and  offer  high  heat  resis- 
tance. Beneath  these  light  flakes 
there  may  be  a  heavy  soot  or  scale 
accumulation  due  to  inaccessibility 
in  cleaning,  infrequent  cleaning, 
moisture  in  the  boiler  when  idle,  or 
oil  deposits  from  the  fuel  spray 
striking  the  tubes.  The  fire  sides 
cannot  be  cleaned  too  often  nor  too 
thoroughly.  Routine  practice  to 
thoroughly  clean  the  fire  sides  at 
frequent  intervals  should  be  estab- 
lished. At  these  periods  particular 
attention  should  be  paid  to  pockets 
where  soot  can  accumulate  and 
cake.  When  moisture  from  rain, 
leaking  boiler  tubes,  or  atmospheric 


conditions  is  present  it  will  mix 
with  this  cake  deposit  and  start 
active  corrosion  around  the  tube 
ends  and  drums.  Sulphur,  which  is 
present  in  all  fuel  oil  to  a  greater 
or  lesser  degree,  is  an  active  cor- 
rosion agent,  and  when  mixed  with 
a  heavy  deposit  will  accelerate  cor- 
ro,sion. 

Soot  blowers  are  easily  installed 
and  are  inexpensive  in  comparison 
to  the  benefits  obtained  from  their 
use.  A  number  of  good  makes  are 
available,  and,  if  installed,  their 
proper  use  would  more  than  pay  for 
their  installation  in  the  increased 
boiler  efficiency  resulting  from 
cleaner  tubes  and  reduced  periods 
of  overhaul,  with  the  corresponding 
reduction  in  high  labor  charges. 


A  HANDY  WELDED  BABBITT 
LADLE 

A  WELDER  employed  in  the  ma- 
chine shop  of  a  New  York  hotel 
made  the  babbitt  ladle  shown 
in  illustration  which  the  machine 
shop  has  found  verj'  useful  in  pour- 
ing new  bearings.  It  has  a  long 
handle  and  two  lips  with  a  bottom 
feed  so  that  the  molten  metal 
poured  is  free  from  slag. 

The  lips  were  made  up  from  1/8- 
inch  steel,  heated  by  the  blowpipe 
flame  and  forged  into  shape.  The 
body  was  made  by  shaping  a  cylin- 
der from  1/8-inch  steel.  Two  holes 
for  the  bottom  pour  were  cut  out  by 
means  of  the  oxy-acetylene  cutting 
blowpipe.  A  bottom  plate  simi- 
larly cut  out  was  oxwelded  in  posi- 
tion. The  lips  were  then  welded  on 
as  shown.  The  handle,  heated  and 
forged  from  14-inch  steel,  also  was 
welded  on  the  body. 

This  ladle  would  be  a  useful  piece 
of  marine  engine  room  equipment, 
particularly  in  those  cases  where 
a  great  variety  and  number  of  main 
engine  and  auxiliary  machinery 
bearings  make  rebabbitting  a  fre- 
quent operation. 


By  W.  F.  Schaphorst 
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Welded  babbitt  ladle. 


IN  connection  with  the 
rapidly  increasing  use 
of  pulverized  coal  for 
boiler  fuel,  a  question  that 
must  be  answered  fre- 
quently today  is  this: 
"What  shall  be  the  volume 
of  my  combustion  chamber 
for  the  burning  of  pulver- 
ized coal?" 

Herewith  is  a  chart 
which  answers  that  ques- 
tion. Simply  run  a  straight 
line  from  the  correct  eva- 
poration figure.  Column  A, 
to  the  number  of  square 
feet  of  heating  surface  in 
the  boiler.  Column  C,  and 
you  immediately  have  the 
volume  of  the  combustion 
chamber  or  furnace  in  cu- 
bic feet  in  Column  B. 

For  example,  the  dotted 
line  drawn  across  this 
chart  shows  that  if  the 
evaporation  per  square 
foot  of  heating  surface  is 
6  pounds  per  hour  and  if 
there  are  9000  square  feet  of  heat- 
ing surface  in  the  boiler,  the 
volume  of  the  combustion  chamber 
must  be  6000  cubic  feet.  The  chart 
is  based  on  a  boiler  efficiency  of  80 
per  cent. 

The  chai-t  will  handle  any  boiler 
of  any  size.  Thus,  if  the  heating 
surface  were  90,000  square  feet  in- 
stead of  9000  the  same  dotted  line 
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for  estimating  combustion  chamber    volume. 

across  the  chart  tells  us  that  the 
volume  of  the  furnace  must  be  60,- 
000  cubic  feet  instead  of  6000.  In 
other  words,  if  it  is  necessary  to 
add  a  cipher  in  Column  C,  simply 
add  a  cipher  in  Column  B.  Or  if  it 
is  necessary  to  add  a  cipher  or  digit 
in  Column  A  likewise  add  a  cipher 
or  digit  in  Column  B. 
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Marine  Equipment 


STORAGE  BATTERIES     c^      PISTON  RING 
METALLIC  PACKING     ^     MARINE  ENGINES 


iHE  number  of  electrically  op- 
erated auxiliaries  in  marine  use 
has  increased  very  rapidly  dur- 
ing tlie  last  few  years  and  has  made 
corresponding  increases  in  the  de- 
mands on  the  electrical  equipment 
required  to  furnish  power  to  these 
auxiliaries.  Electric  power  must 
be  available  at  all  times  to  furnish 
current  for  lights  and  for  such 
auxiliaries  as  are  in  continuous 
service  or  that  may  operate  automa- 
tically whenever  conditions  require, 
such  as  water  pressure,  sump,  oil 
pressure  pumps,  and  refrigerating 
machinery. 

Storage  batteries  have  been  used 
for  many  years  to  give  twenty-four 
hour  service  without  the  necessity 
of  operating  an  engine  generator 
set  continuously,  but  the  increase 
in  electrically  operated  auxiliaries 
has  increased  the  demands  on  the 
storage  battery  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  is  now  a  vital  part  of  marine 
electric  power  plants.  Many  of  the 
electrical  auxiliaries,  such  as  wind- 
lasses, boat  hoists,  and  steering 
gears,  are  intermittent  in  their  op- 
eration and  demand  so  much  power 
as  to  cause  in  many  cases  objection- 
able fluctuations  in  lights  when  a 
generator  alone  is  furnishing 
power.  Also  the  auxiliaries  are  now 
of  such  importance  that  a  standby 
source  of  power  is  essential  for 
both  safety  and  convenience  as  a 
protection  against  any  interruption 
of  power  furnished  by  the  engine- 
generator. 

These  considerations  have  led  to 
the  development  of  the  E  x  i  d  e 
marine  floating  battery  system 
which  has  been  adopted  for  a  large 
ma.)ority  of  yachts  which  have  been 
designed  during  the  past  year. 


In  this  system  56  cells  of  Exide 
Ironclad  Battery  are  recommended 
by  the  manufacturer  for  a  nominal 
115  volt  bus,  and  this  battery  is  con- 
nected at  all  times  directly  to  the 
bus  and  is  therefore  continuously 
available  for  service.  When  the 
engine  generator  sets  are  in  opera- 
tion they  are  connected  to  the  bus 
in  parallel  with  the  battery. 

With  this  equipment,  ideal  light- 
ing is  maintained  whether  the  bat- 
tery is  being  charged  or  not.  The 
battery  is  at  all  times  connected  to 
the  bus  and  is  available  to  take  its 
share  of  any  intermittent  abnor- 
mally heavy  demand  for  power  or  to 
carry  the  entire  electric  load  in 
case  of  interruption  to  engine 
power.  By  absorbing  load  fluctua- 
tions, the  battery  insures  much  bet- 
ter and  steadier  generator  and  en- 
gine operation,  minimizing  inter- 
ruptions and  maintenance  bills. 

The     schematic    diagram    repro- 


duced herewith  illustrates  the  main 
features  embodied  in  this  system  of 
operation.  Two  engine  generator 
sets  are  shown  in  accordance  with 
the  usual  practice,  each  of  which 
is  of  sufficient  capacity  to  carry  the 
ordinary  load  and  charge  the  bat- 
tery; the  second  set  is  usually  a 
spare  and  available  also  for  use  at 
times  of  unusually  heavy  load.  The 
generators  of  these  sets  are  com- 
pound wound  to  give  the  proper 
characteristics  for  this  scheme  of 
operation.  Two  busses,  one  "oper- 
ating" and  one  "auxiliary"  are 
shown.  The  use  of  two  busses  adds 
very  little  to  the  equipment  in 
either  cost  or  space  but  adds  very 
materially  to  the  flexibility  of  op- 
eration in  meeting  unusual  condi- 
tions. A  single  bus  system  may  be 
used  if  preferred. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  unregu- 
lated load  is  connected  to  the  oper- 
ating   bus    only,    as    it    is    contem- 


Diagram  of  connections  used  in  the  floating  battery  system. 
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plated  this  bus  will  always  be  in 
use.  The  regulated  load  can  be 
connected  to  either  the  operating 
bus  or  the  auxiliary  bus  as  desired. 
If  it  is  connected  to  the  operating 
bus  the  lamp  regulators  may  or  may 
not  be  used.  But  when  the  gener- 
ators are  shut  down  and  the  battery 
is  carrying  the  entire  ship  load,  the 
regulators  should  be  short  cir- 
cuited as  the  voltage  will  then  be  at 
normal  value.  This  will  cut  out 
the  losses  in  the  regulating  resis- 
tance and  in  the  operating  mechan- 
isms, which  is  desirable. 

As  each  marine  floating  battery 
installation  presents  its  own  pro- 
blem, the  Engineering  Division  of 
the  Electric  Storage  Battery  Com- 
pany extends  free  consulting  serv- 
ice to  all  ship  owners  interested  in 
better  operating  conditions  for 
their  electric  plants. 


Boiler  Water  Concentration 


New  Frisco  Standard 

AFTER  several  years  of  experi- 
ment and  research  work,  the 
Standard  Gas  Engine  Com- 
pany of  Oakland,  California,  is  pre- 
senting to  the  trade  a  new  model 
Frisco  Standard  marine,  heavy 
duty,  gasoline  engine. 

This  engine  is  built  in  either  2- 
cylinder  or  4-cylinder  units,  the 
cylinders  having  6V2-inch  bore  and 
8-inch  stroke.  The  2-cylinder  unit, 
operating  at  400  to  500  revolutions 
a  minute,  develops  20  to  25  shaft 
horsepower.  The  4-cylinder  unit, 
operating  at  500  to  700  revolutions 
a  minute,  develops  50  to  70  shaft 
horsepower. 

The  base  of  this  engine  embraces 
in  one  casting  the  base  proper,  the 
crank  case,  and  the  reverse  gear 
apron,  making  a  very  compact,  neat 
design  that  conserves  valuable 
space  in  the  boat.  Joes  heavy  duty 
type  reverse  gear  is  used;  and  the 
thrust  bearing  and  coupling  are  in- 
cluded in  the  assembly. 

The  engine  throughout  is  a  well 
designed  job  along  conservative  en- 
gineering lines.  Complete  forced 
lubrication,  ample  water  cooling, 
high  tension  magneto  ignition, 
carefully  designed  bearings,  Scheb- 
ler  carburetor,  and  solid  forged 
crank  shaft  combine  to  produce  an 
engine  with  stamina,  dependable- 
ness,  and  long  life  on  economical 
fuel  consumption. 

An  attractive  feature  is  the  dust 
and  moisture  proof  cover  over  the 
valve  operating  mechanism  on  the 
cylinder  heads. 


■AINTAINING  boiler  water  in 
proper  condition  is  one  of  the 
'problems  of  steam-driven 
boats,  whether  they  travel  in  salt  or 
fresh  water.  Where  the  water  is 
recirculated  as  with  ocean-going 
vessels,  it  is  very  important  to 
watch  the  concentration  of  the 
boiler  water  in  order  to  protect  the 
boiler,  to  prevent  needless  loss  of 
fuel  from  unnecessary  blow-down, 
and  also  to  prevent  waste  from  un- 
necessary water  treatment.  Up  to 
this  time,  difficulties  in  determining 
boiler  concentration  have  prevented 
water  control  being  sure,  safe,  and 
economical. 

The  Concentrometer  recently 
brought  out  by  the  Elgin  Softener 
Corporation,  Elgin,  Illinois,  enables 
anyone  to  obtain  boiler  concentra- 
tion at  a  glance,  directly  in  grains 
per  United  States  gallon.  This 
simple  device,  which  weighs  less 
than  six  pounds,  is  a  combination 
hydrometer  and  thermometer.  A 
sample  of  the  boiler  water  is  placed 
in  the  sample  jar.  The  Concen- 
trometer is  then  placed  in  the  liquid 
and  indicates  directly  in  grains  per 
United  States  gallon,  the  actual 
concentration. 

Anyone  who  can  read  a  gauge 
glass  or  water  column,  can  use  the 
Concentrometer.  It  eliminates 
guesswork  and  uncertainty.  When 
it   is   used  there   is   no   longer  any 


justification  for  neglect  or  uncer- 
tainty as  to  boiler  treatment.  It 
places  boiler  water  control  upon  an 
intelligent,  economical,  and  correct 
basis.  It  changes  the  troublesome 
task  to  one  that  is  interesting  and 
easy.  Uncertainty  is  replaced  by 
accuracy.  By  means  of  this  little 
d  e  V  i  c  e — which  offers  laboratory 
precision  with  the  practical  simp- 
licity of  the  boiler  room — it  is  pos- 
sible to  save  fuel,  make  boiler  water 
safe.  Blow-down  becomes  economi- 
cal. Boilers  are  free  from  the  dan- 
gers of  caustic  embrittlement  while 
foaming  and  priming  are  elimin- 
ated. 


An  attractive  feature  of  the  new  Frisco  engine  shown  above  is  the  dust  and  moisture  proof 
cover  over  the  valve  operating  mechanism  on  the  cylinder  heads. 
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Pacific  Coast  Ring  Improving  Piston  Performanc 


THE  primary  purpose  of  a  pis- 
ton ring  is  to  make  the  piston 
pressure  tight  in  the  cylinder. 
To  accomplish  this  the  piston  ring 
must  exert  uniform  wall  pressure 
for  its  full  circumference  and  for 
the  full  length  of  the  engine  stroke. 
The  wall  pressure  exerted  by  it 
should  be  unaffected  as  far  as  pos- 
sible by  changes  in  cylinder  diam- 
eter and  pressure.  In  order  to  do 
this  the  ring  must  resist  the  action 
of  gases  that  find  their  way  into  the 
ring  groove  behind  it  and  which 
force  it  against  the  cylinder  wall. 
The  joint  must  be  perfectly  sealed 
while  the  piston  ring  diameter  in- 
creases and  decreases  as  the  piston 
traverses  the  cylinder.  Its  parts 
must  be  so  arranged  as  to  prevent 
its  being  stuck  in  the  groove  by  car- 
bon accumulations,  and  they  must 
be  of  sufficient  section  so  that  they 
cannot  be  easily  broken. 

One  of  the  most  costly  and  im- 
portant sources  of  wear  in  diesel 
engines  is  that  of  the  cylinder 
liner;  and  consequently  the  reduc- 
tion of  this  wear  is  one  of  the  most 
profitable  improvements  possible. 
Its  progression  isalways  attended  by 
increased  lubricating  oil  consump- 
tion, poor  combustion,  piston  slap, 
carbon  formations,  and  leakage. 
While  a  reduction  in  this  wear  is 
dependent  on  cylinder  lubrication, 
dimensions  of  the  moving  parts  and 
their  metallurgy,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  it  is  the  piston  ring  that 
has  the  most  intimate  contact  with 
the  cylinder  wall;  and,  therefore, 
the  manner  in  which  the  ring  per- 
forms its  duty  materially  affects  the 
cylinder  liner  and  therefore  con- 
trols to  a  large  extent  the  useful 
life  of  both  the  piston  ring  grooves 
and  cylinder  liners. 


The  development  of  the  Inner 
Seal  Piston  Ring  was  the  direct  re- 
sult of  long  experience  with  piston 
rings  and  their  troubles.  The  ring 
fulfills  the  requirements  mentioned 
above  and  in  addition  possesses 
many  other  advantages. 

The  Cronin  Inner  Seal  Piston 
Ring  shown  in  the  illustration,  con- 
sists of  two  parts,  an  outer  ring  an- 
gular in  section,  the  back  of  which 
forms  the  cylinder  contact  surface. 
Within  this  angular  ring  is  a  sec- 
ond one  having  no  contact  with  the 
cylinder  except  for  the  attached 
lug. 


Cronin  Inner  Seal  Piston  Ring 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  rings 
have  their  cuts  at  90  degrees  to  one 
another.  This  results  in  locating 
the  points  of  maximum  pressure  of 
the  two  rings  at  this  angle  so  that 
the  maximum  of  one  is  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  the  minimum  of 
the  other.  In  other  words,  the  lack 
of  pressure  distribution  in  the  outer 
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ring  is  compensated  by  the  inner 
ring,  which  results  in  more  uniform 
cylinder  wall  pressure  than  it  is 
practically  possible  to  obtain  with 
any  other  arrangement.  The  fact 
that  the  lug  on  the  inner  ring  is  a 
part  of  it  and  that  it  forms  a  per- 
fect seal  across  the  joint  in  the 
outer  ring  not  only  maintains  the 
angular  relationship  of  the  two 
rings,  but  also  provides  a  joint  seal 
whose  dimensions  are  such  that  the 
ring  can  expand  and  contract  as  the 
piston  traverses  the  cylinder  without 
affecting  the  pressure  tightness  of 
the  joint. 

These  characteristics  are  of 
major  importance  because  of  the 
fact  that  they  insure  the  two  most 
important  characteristics;  viz.,  uni- 
form wall  pressure,  which  results 
in  a  perfect  pressure  seal,  and 
ability  to  accommodate  itself  to 
changes  in  cylinder  diameter. 

The  shape  of  the  outer  ring,  being 
angular  in  section,  provides  a  single 
cylinder  wall  contact  surface  which 
reduces  the  entrance  of  carbon  and 
prevents  the  ring  being  jammed  in 
the  groove.  It  also  protects  the 
relatively  small  inner  ring  from  me- 
chanical damage. 

These  rings  have  met  with  un- 
usual success  both  in  diesel  engines 
and  compressors  of  various  types. 
They  have  been  used  in  diameters 
ranging  from  21/0  to  40  inches  and 
are  rapidly  becoming  the  standard 
pressure-seal  piston  rings  for  many 
of  the  leading  engine  builders  and 
steamship  operators.  They  are  now 
being  manufactured  by  the  Ameri- 
can Hammered  Piston  Ring  Com- 
pany, for  whom  Bernard  Hedstrom 
of  San  Francisco  is  Pacific  Coast 
distributor. 
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Westinghoiise  Auxiliaries  for  Tankers 


P.DERS  have  been  received 
le  We.stinghouse  Electric 
Manufacturing  Company 
of  East  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania, 
from  the  Federal  Shipbuilding  & 
Dry  Dock  Company  of  Kearny,  New 
Jersey,  for  all  under-deck  motors  and 
control  to  be  installed  in  the  two 
tankers  being  built  for  the  Standard 
Shipping  Company  of  New  York. 

This  equipment  includes  four  300- 
kilowatt  generators,  two  175-kilo- 
watt  generators,  two  automatic  car- 
bon pile  voltage  regulators  for  the 
two  175-kilowatt  generators,  six  200- 


horsepower  main  cargo  oil  pumps, 
two  75-horsepower  stripping  pumps, 
and  other  smaller  apparatus. 

This  Westinghouse  equipment  in- 
cludes unusual  control  features.  The 
automatic  carbon  pile  voltage  regu- 
lator for  the  175-kilowatt  generator 
by  physical  pressure  maintains  con- 
stant voltage  over  the  speed  range  of 
the  generator.  It  prevents  the  lights 
from  growing  dim  or  the  pumps  in 
the  engine  room  from  slowing  down 
during  changes  in  the  ship's  speed. 

The  175-kilowatt  and  the  300-kilo- 
watt   generators   will    be    so    inter- 


connected with  the  propulsion  ma- 
chinery that  when  the  ship's  pro- 
peller speed  falls  below  70  per  cent, 
normal,  the  supply  of  electricity  will 
automatically  be  diverted  from  the 
175-kilowatt  generator  to  the  300- 
kilowatt  generator  which  is  actuated 
by  a  steam  turbine. 

Particular  attention  is  paid  in  the 
manufacture  of  Westinghouse 
marine  equipment  to  obviate  the 
corrosive  action  of  salt  atmosphere. 
This  is  accomplished  by  sherardiz- 
ing  metallic  parts  and  specially 
treating  the  electrical  windings. 
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By  Harold  M.  Wick 


SHIP  building  and  oper- 
ating engineers  of  this 
country  will  be  inter- 
ested to  know  that  a  pat- 
ent has  now  been  issued  in 
Italy  on  an  improved  fair- 
water  for  use  in  way  of 
the  propeller  bossing.  This 
is  a  development  by  Raoul 
Turola  and  Carlo  Giuseppe 
Fasceto  and  to  date  has 
been  installed  on  nine 
ships  with  improved  oper- 
ating results,  and  also  will 
be  provided  on  six  other 
vessels  now  under  con- 
struction in  Italy. 

As  will  be  noted  from 
the  illustration,  this  Ital- 
ian development  of  a  fair- 
water  has  a  pronounced 
bell  section  extending  up 
over  the  hub  of  the  pro- 
peller wheel;  and,  of 
course,  being  affixed  for- 
ward of  the  wheel  and  co- 
axial with  same,  it  serves 
to  impart  a  divergent  di- 
rection to  the  current  of 
water,  which  tends  to  con- 
verge towards  the  boss  of 
the  propeller,  so  as  to  meet 
the  blades  of  the  propeller 
in  areas  at  some  distance 
from  the  axis,  which  greatly  im- 
proves the  efficiency  of  the  wheel. 
In  fact,  anything  in  the  form  of  a 
fairwater  that  will  insure  the  con- 
tinuity of  flow  and  diminish  eddy 
currents  will  increase  the  effective 
thrust  and  show  a  favorable  influ- 
ence upon  increasing  propeller 
wheel  efficiency. 

It  is  conceded  that  parts  of  the 
propeller  wheel  blades  close  to  the 
bossing  have  an  efficiency  which  is 
almost  nil  owing  to  the  compara- 
tively low  peripheral  speed  at  these 
points,  and  in  order  to  give  a  useful 
impulse  their  pitch  should  be  much 
greater  but  with  grave  losses  due 
to  useless  lateral  impulses  imparted 
to  the  water.  For  this  reason 
there  probably  is  a  tendency  to  sup- 
press the  parts  of  the  blades  too 
close  to  the  axis  by  making  the 
bossing  very  large  and  giving  con- 
siderable width  to  the  blades  in  or- 
der to  compensate  for  the  loss  of 
propelling  area  in  the  central  por- 
tion. 


This  arrangement,  however,  if  in 
various  instances  it  has  yielded 
useful  results,  especially  in  order  to 
avoid  cavitations  as  much  as  pos- 
sible in  propellers  running  at  a 
high  number  of  revolutions,  has  not 
at  all  removed  the  drawbacks  above 
mentioned,  and  in  addition  is  not 
readily  applicable  to  propellers  of  a 
large  diameter  and  slow  rotation 
in  which  the  enlarged  bosses  would 
have  to  assume  inconvenient  pro- 
portions and  too  heavy  weights. 

The  present  device  not  only  pro- 
vides in  the  propeller  a  fictitious 
enlarged  boss  with  the  advantages 
mentioned  above,  but  taakes  the 
water  currents  reach  the  areas  of 
greater  efficiency  of  the  blades  in 
larger  quantities  and  with  a  velo- 
city and  direction  better  calculated 
to  increase  the  propulsion  efficiency. 

This  fairwater  has,   in   addition, 
the  secondary  but  highly  important 
purpose    in    high    speed   vessels    of  ■ 
eliminating   the    eddies    which    are 
formed  in  the  water  by  the  inevit- 


able breach  of  continuity  existing 
between  the  stern  expansion  around 
the  axis  and  the  boss  of  the  pro- 
peller. 

While  fairwaters  have  been 
adopted  in  many  cases  on  American 
ships,  the  bell  section  over  the  hub 
generally  has  not  been  enlarged  to 
the  extent  covered  by  this  present 
patent.  However,  trouble  has  been 
experienced  in  many  instances  due 
probably  to  the  unsupported  area 
which  exists  on  the  overhang  from 
the  rigid  connection  between  the 
strut  bossing  and  the  propeller 
bossing.  With  the  propeller  run- 
ning in  the  ahead  direction,  having 
the  tendency  of  that  of  a  centrifu- 
gal pump,  the  pressure  between  the 
shafting  and  the  inside  of  the  fair- 
water  has  resulted  in  the  fairwaters 
being  thrown  off  and  damaging  the 
propeller  blades  to  some  slight  ex- 
tent— this  happening  in  the  case  of 
high  speed  vessels.  However,  this 
trouble  would  probably  not  result 
in  the  case  of  slow  speed  vessels. 

Some  time  ago  fairwaters  were  in- 
stalled on  each  of  the  strut  castings 
of  the  steamship  Leviathan  which 
covered  a  distance  from  the  shaft 
bossing  to  the  hull  connection  of 
approximately  seven  or  eight  feet 
in  a  vertical  direction  and  a  width 
of  approximately  24  inches  so  as  to 
direct  the  flow  of  the  water  to  the 
propellers.  This  device  has  ap- 
parently been  quite  successful  to 
date. 

In  order  to  make  the  nature  of 
the  present  invention  better  under- 
stood, a  preferred  form  of  execution 
of  same  applied  by  way  of  example 
to  a  single-screw  vessel  is  described 
below  with  reference  to  the  illustra- 
tions. 

Fig.  1  represents  the  longitudinal 
view  of  the  stern  portion  of  the 
vessel  with  the  propeller  and  the 
device  according  to  the  invention 
partially  shown  in  section. 

Fig.  2  represents  the  same  ar- 
rangement viewed  from  above  in 
horizontal  section  drawn  according 
to  the  water  line  II-II. 

As  is  known,  the  stern  post  I  of  a 
screw  steamer  (2)  has  in  corres- 
pondence with  the  shaft  a  co-axial 
bore  which  is  surrounded  by  the 
hull  (3)  suitably  enlarged.  Between 
the  boss  of  the  propeller  (2)  and  the 
rear  packing   (5)    of  the  said  bore 


on  the  stern  post  there  is  always  a 
superficial  breach  in  continuity 
creating  eddies  in  the  water  cur- 
rents, which,  following  the  lines  of 
the  hull,  tend  to  meet  together  by 
converging  towards  the  shaft.  In  or- 
der to  avoid  these  convergences  and 
the  eddies,  this  invention  applies  to 
the  hull  enlargement  (3)  a  cylindri- 
cal sleeve  of  conical  shape  (6)which 
is  fixed  on  the  expanded  outer  skin 
by  means  of  a  suitable  forward  col- 
lar (7)  duly  formed  in  order  to  con- 
stitute a  perfectly  smooth  surface 
with  the  skin  itself.  The  said  sleeve 
(6)  is  of  metal — wrought  or  cast — 
and  its  attachment  to  the  expanded 
outer  skin  can  be  effected  by  braz- 
ing, by  autogenous  welding,  or  by 
countersunk  bolts  (8),  or  in  any 
other  suitable  manner  for  constitut- 
ing a  strong  connection  without 
creating  additional  resistance  ow- 
ing to  parts  projecting  beyond  the 
smooth  surface.  The  rear  portion 
of  the  sleeve  (6)  is  widened  in  a 
cone  or  trumpet  as  close  to  the  pro- 


peller blades  as  practicable  so  as  to 
avoid  shocks  and  obstructions.  The 
inclination  of  the  said  conical  part 
is  such  as  to  diverge  the  water  cur- 
rents towards  the  most  suitable 
areas  of  the  propeller  blades  and  it 
is,  therefore,  designed  in  each  case 
with  regard  to  the  speed  or  propul- 
sion of  the  vessel,  the  speed  of  ro- 
tation of  the  propeller,  and  the 
relative  dimensions  of  the  latter  as 
well  as  its  particular  characteristic 
data.  The  said  inclination  may, 
therefore,  vary  from  zero,  corres- 
ponding to  a  cylindrical  sleeve,  to  a 
very  high  value  usually  exceeding 
45  degrees.  It  will  be  readily  un- 
derstood that  the  water  currents 
running  alongside  of  the  vessel  and 
tending  to  meet  at  the  stern  will  by 
the  diverting  zone  6  be  deviated 
and  made  to  diverge  according  to 
the  arrows  shown  in  the  drawing, 
the  results  expected  by  the  inven- 
tion being  thus  attained.  Simul- 
taneously, between  the  sleeve  and 
around     the    boss     there    will     be 
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formed  a  mass  of  water  which  will 
be  drawn  along  by  the  vessel  in  her 
motion,  remaining  stagnant  in  re- 
lation to  the  propeller.  This  com- 
paratively motionless  mass  of  water 
will  not  absorb  any  power  and  will 
consequently  constitute  an  artifi- 
cial boss  about  the  real  boss,  with 
an  increase  in  efficiency  and  the 
elimination  of  cavity  formation  if 
any  and  without  any  addition  of 
useless  weight  and  space. 

Although,  for  reasons  specified 
above,  this  fairwater  has  been  de- 
scribed as  applied  to  a  single-screw 
vessel,  it  is,  of  course,  understood 
that  the  device  can  be  applied  to 
vessels  with  multiple  propellers 
with  the  necessary  variations  in 
adoption.  In  this  case  one  divert- 
ing cone  would  be  arranged  for 
each  propeller  and  at  the  ends  there 
would  be  attached  appendices  form- 
ing a  head  to  the  lateral  bosses  of 
the  stern  post  or  at  the  most  con- 
venient points. 


Fireboaf  s  Efficiency 


SUCCESSFUL  tests  were  offi- 
cially conducted  March  28,  on 
the  New  York  City's  fireboat 
John  Purroy  Mitchel  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  which  the  boat  was  given  a 
rating  of  100  per  cent,  and  accepted 
by  the  New  York  Fire  Department. 
The  result  of  these  tests  was  a  strik- 
ing demonstration  of  the  Todd  oil 
burning  equipment  installed  on  the 
vessel  which  has  brought  about  a  33 
per  cent,  increase  in  the  rating  of 
the  John  Purroy  Mitchel  by  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  Fire  Underwriters. 
The  boat,  although  only  seven  years 
old  had  been  found  unable  to  gener- 
ate sufficient  steam  to  run  the 
pumps  at  full  power  so  that  the  ves- 
sel was  rated  by  the  underwriters 
at  only  67  per  cent,  of  her  specified 
capacity  of  9000  gallons  of  water 
per  minute,  and  was  practically  in 
the  obsolete  class. 

The  city  authorities,  having  in 
mind  high  efficiency  of  the  two 
other  units  of  the  fire  fighting  fleet, 
the  Thomas  Willett  and  the  James 
Duane,  both  about  20  years  old,  but 
rated  at  100  per  cent,  since  being  re- 
conditioned at  the  Todd  Shipyards 
Corporation  and  equipped  with  the 
Todd  oil  burning  system  four  years 
ago,  decided  to  make  a  similar  in- 


stallation    on     the     John     Purroy 
Mitchel. 

Accordingly  a  contract  for  recon- 
ditioning the  boat  was  awarded  to 
the  Clinton  plant  of  the  Todd  Ship- 
yards Corporation.  The  boilers  were 
overhauled,  the  original  oil  burners, 
heaters,  strainers,  and  other  auxili- 
aries were  removed,  and  the  Todd 
apparatus  installed.  This  consisted 
of   the    Todd    mechanical    atomizer 


wide  range  oil  burning  system  and 
boiler  fronts  of  the  Todd  assisted 
draft  type,  the  draft  being  supplied 
by  turbine  driven  blowers. 

Another  advantage  of  the  Todd 
wide  range  burner  installation  is 
that  it  enables  the  boat  to  hold 
steam  economically  while  standing 
by  for  alarm  and  to  swing  into  high 
range  with  stimulated  oil  flow  with- 
out changing  burner  tips  or  making 
any  other  adjustments. 


Fireboat  John  Purroy  Mitchel  completing  final  tests  after  mechanical  oil  burning  equipment 
had  been  installed.    This  installation  increased  the  fireboat's  efficiency  33  per  cent. 
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iHE  boats  used  by  the  tuna  fish- 
ers of  southern  California  have 
been  continually  increasing  in 
size  until  to-day  many  of  the  boat- 
yards take  on  the  appearance  of 
wooden  shipbuilding  establish- 
ments. Our  illustrations  show  this 
appearance  at  the  yard  of  the 
Campbell  Machine  Company  at  San 
Diego.  This  firm  has  three  super- 
fishboats  on  the  stocks,  all  three 
being  fitted  to  go  after  deepsea 
tuna,  skipjack,  and  yellow  tail. 

Hull  No.  38  is  120  feet  long,  27 
feet  beam,  and  12  feet  depth,  and  is 
for  the  account  of  M.  Silva  and  Co. 
She  will  be  powered  with  a  6-cylin- 
der,  fully  reversible.  Union  diesel 
engine,  with  a  30-kilowatt  Westing- 
house,  110-volt,  direct  current  gen- 
erator driven  by  a  45-horsepower 
Union  diesel  engine.  All  the  auxil- 
iary machinery  is  electrically  oper- 
ated by  Westinghouse  motors  and 
includes  two  8-inch  Byron-Jackson 
bait  pumps,  an  8-ton  York  refriger- 
ating unit,  a  power  winch,  a  power 
windlass,  and  a  3-inch  bilge  pump, 
all  built  by  the  Campbell  Machine 
Company. 

Hull  No.  37  is  115  feet  long  and 
25  feet  beam  and  is  for  the  account 
of  Manuel  and  A.  S.  Monise.  She 
will  have  the  same  equipment  and 
power  as  No.  38  except  that  the 
Union  diesel  engine  will  be  six  cy- 
linders, 350  horsepower. 

No.  36  is  115  feet  long  and  25 
feet  beam  and  is  for  the  account  of 
G.  Jose  &  Company.  The  power 
plant  will  consist  of  a  6-cylinder, 
350     brake     horsepower    Atlas-Im- 
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perial  diesel  and  a  50-horsepower 
Atlas  diesel  generating  set.  The 
auxiliary  machinery  equipment  is 
identical  to  that  of  the  two  other 
boats. 

A  large  modern  machine  shop  at 
the  Campbell  yard  is  equipped  to 
handle  large  marine  parts.  As 
shown  in  our  illustration,  this  shop 
is  now  fitted  with  a  5-ton  overhead 
Baash-Ross  electric  crane.  The  shop 
can  turn  a  shaft  36  inches  diameter 
and  29  feet  long  and  has  a  boring 
mill  that  will  turn  out  5-foot  diam- 
eter work.  Here  are  manufactured 
a  line  of  deck  auxiliaries  that  have 


been  doing  good  service  on  many 
fishing  boats  and  yachts.  Camp- 
bell winches  and  windlasses  are 
noted  for  sturdy  dependableness. 
Here  also  are  finished  many  in- 
genious devices  in  connection  with 
installing  machinery  on  boats  built 
at  Campbell's  and  at  other  yards. 

Recently  the  new  tuna  fishing 
schooner  0.  S.  Alert,  designed  and 
built  by  the  San  Diego  Marine  Con- 
struction Company  and  powered 
with  a  6-cylinder  275-horsepower 
Atlas-Imperial  diesel  engine,  was  at 
the  outfitting  dock  of  the  Campbell 
Machine  Company  having  a  4-ton 
York  refrigerating  unit  installed. 


4-ton  York  refrigerating  unit  installed  in  the  O.  S.  Alert. 


Machine  shop  of  Campbell  Machine  Co.  at  San  Diego. 
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SiAWNEE,  a  beautiful 
sailing  ketch  with  auxi- 
liary propulsion  engine, 
owned  by  Mark  E.  Fontana 
of  San  Francisco,  is  giving 
her  owner  even  greater 
satisfaction  than  formerly 
since  he  installed  a  Buda 
diesel  in  place  of  her  gaso- 
line engine. 

The  Shawnee  has  a 
wooden  hull,  built  by  the 
master  craftsmen  Geo. 
Lawley  and  Son  of  Bos- 
ton. She  is  63  feet  4  inches 
long,  17  feet  4  inches 
beam,  9  feet  1  inch  draft 
at  water  line;  41.49  tons 
gross;  31.37  tons  net. 

The  William  Sylva  Com- 
pany, Pacific  Coast  dis- 
tributors for  The  Buda 
Company,  re-engined  the  Shawnee, 
installing  a  92-horsepower,  4-cylin- 
der,  Buda,  light-weight,  high  speed 
diesel.  This  engine  turned  the  30- 
inch  diameter  18-inch  pitch,  two 
bladed  propeller  at  850  revolutions 
per  minute  with  ease,  and  on  a  six- 


Mark  E.  Fontana's  Shawnee. 


hour  run  gave  the  ketch  an  aver- 
age speed  of  10  knots. 

The  owner  of  Shawnee  has  ex- 
pressed himself  as  being  entirely 
satisfied  with  this  Buda  installa- 
tion. The  absence  of  annoying  ex- 
haust and  the  freedom  from  vibra- 


Engine  room  of  Shawnee. 

tion  "has  been  very  gratifying"  and 
the  speed  "performance  more  than 
expected." 

The  William  Sylva  Company  had 
a  very  attractive  exhibit  in  the  re- 
cent Pacific  Coast  Motorboat  Shows. 


Big  Steamer  Fuelled  in  Record  Time 


LOS  ANGELES  Harbor,  on  April 
26,  was  visited  by  a  vessel 
rated  among  the  20  largest 
ships  in  the  world — the  steamship 
Columbus,  owned  by  the  North  Ger- 
man Lloyd  and  chartered  by  the 
Raymond-Whitcomb  Company  for  a 
round-the-world  cruise.  She  was 
handled  at  the  port  by  Williams, 
Dimond  &  Company,  agents  for  the 
North  German  Lloyd. 
The  Columbus  is  749  feet  6  inches 


long,  with  a  gross  tonnage  of  32,354. 
She  is  powered  with  two  geared 
turbines,  and  has  a  sea  speed  of  22 
knots.  Five  diesel  generators  of 
350  horsepower  each  supply  the 
electric  current  for  lights  and  aux- 
iliary machines. 

Capt.  A.  Aherns,  in  docking  the 
Columbus  at  the  Dollar  Steamship 
Company  piers,  immediately  ordered 
six  oil  service  barges  alongside.  In- 
cidentally, it  is  stated  that  the  Shell 


Oil  Company  established  a  record  in 
loading  the  ship  with  bunker  oil,  the 
Columbus  taking  on  35,000  barrels 
through  six  lines  in  ten  hours. 

The  Columbus  came  direct  to  Los 
Angeles  from  Hilo,  the  former  being 
her  fortieth  port  of  call  since  leav- 
ing New  York  last  January. 


North  German  Lloyd  S.S.  Columbus  at  Los  Angeles  harbor. 
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Keels  Laid  for  New  Matson  Liners 


The  old-time  ceremony  of  keel 
laying,  almost  obsolete,  was  revived 
Saturday  afternoon.  May  17,  at  the 
Bethlehem  Ship  Building  Corpora- 
tion Yards  in  Quincy,  Massachus- 
etts, when  construction  was  started 
on  the  first  of  two  fast  passenger 
liners  contracted  for  by  the  Matson 
Navigation  Company  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Governor  of  Massachusetts  Frank 
G.  Allen  drove  the  first  rivet,  which 
was  made  from  iron  parts  of  the 
U.S.  frigate  Constitution.  Additional 
bolts  hammered  out  by  hand  and  sil- 
ver plated  were  presented  to  the 
guests  of  honor  and  to  the  City  of 
Quincy  for  its  proposed  marine 
museum. 

In  addition  to  the  keel  laying,  the 
day  inaugurated  Quincy's  opening 
gun  in  its  part  of  the  celebration  of 
the  300th  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  by 
the  Pilgrims.  This  event  is  being 
celebrated  throughout  New  England 
this  summer. 

The  two  ships,  which  have  not  yet 
been  named,  will  be  sister  vessels 
and  are  destined  to  ply  in  the  Paci- 
fic trade  route  between  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Sydney,  Australia.     It  is 


estimated  they  will  co.st  approxi- 
mately $8,000,000  each  and  will  be 
completed  in  twenty-two  months. 

Each  vessel  will  have  provisions 
for  talking  pictures,  and  will  be 
equipped  with  two  swimming  pools, 
full  size  tennis  courts,  and  extra 
wide  promenade  decks  with  more 
area  per  passenger  than  any  other 
American-built  ship. 

Each  ship  will  be  632  feet  long 
with  a  beam  of  79  feet  and  draft  of 
28  feet.  They  will  have  displacement 
of  25,885  tons,  putting  them  among 
the  largest  of  all  ships  plying  the 
Pacific.  Their  guaranteed  trial  trip 
speed  will  be  201,2  knots,  which  will 
enable  them  to  reduce  even  further 
the  Matson  Line's  present  19-day 
schedule  from  San  Francisco  to 
Sydney,  the  fastest  regular  time 
now  made  between  the  United 
States  and  Australia. 

With  nine  decks,  the  ships  will 
have  accommodations  for  620  first- 
class  passengers  and  217  tourist 
class. 

The  keel  laying  ceremony  was  at- 
tended by  a  large  delegation  of  of- 
ficials and  prominent  citizens  from 
San  Francisco,  Boston,  Quincy,  and 
Washington. 


The  Washington  delegation  was 
taken  to  Quincy  by  Albert  G.  Die- 
ricx,  vice-president  of  the  Matson 
Navigation  Company,  and  included 
one  of  the  chief  speakers,  Congress- 
man Wallace  H.  White,  Jr.,  of 
Maine,  co-author  with  Senator  Wes- 
ley L.  Jones  of  Oregon,  of  the  Jones- 
White  act  designed  to  boom  Ameri- 
can shipbuilding  by  providing  gov- 
ernment loans  and  mail  contracts. 

The  two  Pacific  Coast  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Shipping  Board,  S.  S. 
Sandberg  of  California,  and  Jeffer- 
son Myers  of  Oregon,  were  present. 
Others  prominent  among  the  invit- 
ed guests  were  Senators  Hiram  W. 
Johnson  and  Samuel  M.  Shortridge 
of  California;  Postmaster  General 
Walter  F.  Brown;  Wallace  Irving 
Glover,  second  assistant  postmaster 
general;  A.  Lane  Cricher,  head  of 
the  Transportation  and  Communi- 
cation Division  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  Congressman  Arthur 
L.  Free,  of  California,  member  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Committee  of 
the  House,  and  Herbert  Brooks  of 
New  York,  Commissioner  General 
for  Australia. 


Bids  to  be  Asked  Soon  on  Panama 
Mail  Liners 

With  the  award  of  two  mail  con- 
tracts to  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.  and  its 
subsidiary  the  Panama  Mail  Steam- 
ship Company,  2  Pine  Street,  San 
Francisco,  bids  are  shortly  to  be 
asked  for  the  construction  of  from 
one  to  four  passenger  and  freight 
liners  for  the  Pacific  Coast-Central 
America-Atlantic  Coast  service. 
These  vessels  are  to  be  500  feet 
length,  64  feet  beam,  25  feet  draft, 
of  14,000  tons  displacement.  They 
are  to  be  powered  with  turbo-elec- 
tric drive,  with  a  shaft  horsepower 
of  12,000,  giving  a  speed  of  18  knots 
at  sea.  Accommodations  are  to  be 
provided  for  150  to  200  cabin  pas- 
sengers, and  the  vessels  are  to  be 
equipped  with  considerable  refrig- 
erated cai'go  space. 


Artist's  drawing  of  new  Matson  liners  for  San  Fr.uu  im«.  . Mimi.iIi.i  mn. 
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Marine     Construction     Company, 

Seattle,  has  an  order  from  the 
Washington  Tug  &  Barge  Co.  for 
six  large  scows  105  by  38  by  10  ft. 


Maria^^p>iew 

Postoffice  Department  to  Ask  Bids 
On  Mail  Route  Portland  to  Orient 

The  Postoffice  Department  has 
set  June  26  as  the  day  on  which  bids 
will  be  opened  in  the  office  of  Sec- 
ond Assistant  Postmaster  General 
W.  Irving  Glover  for  the  carriage 
of  United  States  mails  on  a  proposed 
route  from  Portland,  Oregon,  to 
Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  and 
then  to  Manila.  This  is  the  route  on 
which  the  States  Steamship  Com- 
pany of  Portland  requested  the  gov- 
ernment to  grant  a  mail  subsidy  in 
order  to  assist  in  the  establishment 
of  a  passenger  and  freight  service 
through  the  Canal  from  New  York 
and  Baltimore  to  Pacific  Coast  ports 
and  thence  to  the  Orient. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  pro- 
posed route  as  set  forth  by  the  Po.st- 
office  Department,  the  contractor 
will  be  required  to  operate  on  the 
transpacific  route  new  combination 
passenger  and  cargo  vessels  of  Class 
4  capable  of  maintaining  a  speed  of 
16  knots  and  of  a  gross  registered 
tonnage  of  not  less  than  10,000  tons, 
three  to  be  put  into  operation  within 
25  months  from  date  of  contract. 

Kenneth  D.  Dawson  is  president 
of  the  steamship  company.  The 
proposed  service  was  sponsored  by 
Senator  Steiwer  and  Representative 
Korell,  both  of  Portland,  Oregon; 
and  Walter  B.  Brooks,  of  Baltimore, 
president  of  the  Canton  Railroad 
Company,  also  appeared  in  behalf  of 
the  Dawson  interests. 

The  proposal  of  the  States  Steam- 
ship Company  was  opposed  at  the 
hearing  by  the  International  Mer- 
cantile Marine  Company  which  was 
represented  by  John  H.  Thomas. 
Mr.  Thomas  based  his  argument 
against  the  proposition  on  the 
grounds  that  the  intercoastal  serv- 
ice is  now  overtonnaged. 


Union  Oil  Tankers  In  Prospect. 

In  answer  to  the  request  of  the 
San  Pedro  Chamber  of  Commerce 
that  the  Union  Oil  Company  of  Cali- 
fornia place  the  order  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  company's  two  pro- 
posed tankers  in  its  home  port,  Wm. 
Groundwater,  marine  superinten- 
dent of  the  company,  replied  that  it 
was  the  desire  of  the  company  to  do 
so  if  circumstances  would  permit.  It 
is  further  reported  that  George  A. 
Armes,  San  Francisco  shipbuilder, 
who  has  recently  taken  over  the  op- 
eration of  the  Los  Angeles  Ship- 
building &  Drydock  Corp.,  has  been 
negotiating  with  the  Union  Oil  Com- 


pany   concerning   the    construction 
of  these  tankers. 


Army  Engineers  May  Build  Small 
Dredge. 

District  Engineer  for  the  U.  S. 
Army  Engineers.  Portland,  Oregon, 
has  been  authorized  by  Major-Gen- 
eral  Lytle  Brown  to  include  the  cost 
of  a  small  dredger  in  his  1932  bud- 
get. The  dredger  would  be  used  in 
the  smaller  Oregon  hai'bors,  where 
it  has  lately  been  impossible  to  ar- 
range schedules  of  existing  dredg- 
ers to  take  care  of  the  work. 


Prince  Rupert  Drydock  &  Ship- 
yard, Prince  Rupert,  B.C.,  has  an 
order  from  the  Canadian  National 
Railways  for  a  steel  car  barge  to  be 
279  by  42  by  12  ft.  3  in.  depth;  cap- 
acity 17  loaded  freight  cars  on  three 
tracks.  The  barge  will  be  fully 
equipped  with  two  steam  capstans 
and  anchor  windlass,  built  by  the 
yard,  and  quarters  for  six  in  crew. 
The  barge  is  for  service  between 
Port  Mann  and  Vancouver  Island. 


Coast  Line  Reported  to  be  Consid- 
ering New  Construction 

It  is  reported  that  Swayne  &. 
Hoyt,  Inc.,  240  Front  Street,  San 
Francisco,  is  desirous  of  construct- 
ing two  or  four  combination  pas- 
senger and  freight  vessels  for  its 
Pacific  Coast-Gulf  services  if  a  mail 
subvention  could  be  arranged  by 
the  government.  No  particulars  are 
available. 


PUGET  SOUND  SHIPBUILDING 
NOTES 

Mojean  and  Ericson,  Tacoma,  are 
building  a  65  by  24  ft.  steamer  of 
about  150  horsepower,  equipped 
with  an  oil-burning  boiler  and  com- 
pound engines,  for  Lorenz  and 
Berntson  of  Tacoma.  The  boat  will 
be  used  for  freight  and  passenger 
services  and  will  be  fitted  with  pas- 
senger quarters  on  the  upper  deck. 

This  yard  is  also  building  a  fast 
express  cruiser  for  Wm.  K.  Ljung- 
dahl  of  Tacoma.  The  cruiser  will  be 
one  of  the  finest  and  fastest  of  her 
type  on  Puget  Sound,  and  will  be 
65  by  131/2  by  6  ft.,  over-all  dimen- 
sions, equipped  with  twin  200-horse- 
power  gasoline  engines,  make  un- 
named, to  give  her  a  speed  of  21 
knots.  A  16  by  5  ft.  tender,  equip- 
ped with  a  Universal  gas  engine 
will  be  part  of  her  equipment,  as 
well  as  a  4  by  10  ft.  dinghy.     She 
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will  have  three  large  staterooms,  a 
galley  and  crew's  quarters.  Cost  is 
estimated  at  $25,000.  Plans  were 
prepared  by  L.  E.  Geary  of  Seattle. 


Western   Boatbuilding   Company, 

Tacoma,  is  completing  twin  purse 
seiners,  one  for  Nick  Malossovitch 
of  Seattle  and  Andrew  Mardveslch 
of  Everett,  and  one  for  John  Uglis- 
ich  of  Winslow.  Each  ship  will  be 
70  by  17  by  8  ft.,  and  will  be  equip- 
ped with  a  135-horsepower  Wash- 
ington diesel  engine. 

The  yard  is  also  completing-  a 
purse  seiner  for  Louis  and  Nick  Vi- 
talich  having  dimensions  of  74  by  18 
by  8.6  ft. 


Martinac  Shipbuilding  Company, 

Tacoma,  is  completing  twin  purse 
seiners  73  by  18  x  8.6  ft  over-all 
dimensions,  equipped  with  135- 
horsepower  Washington  diesel  en- 
gines and  large  National  battery 
sets.  One  is  for  Sal  and  Mike  Col- 
etto  and  the  other  for  Mike  Leidc, 
both  of  Monterey,  California. 

This  yard  is  also  building  a  purse 
seiner  of  the  same  dirrensions  ;ind 
equipment  for  B.  Compagno  and  J. 
Casemva  of  Monterey,  Calif. 


Olson    &    Sunde  Marine    Works, 

Seattle,  has  been  awarded  contract 
by  the  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  & 
Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  for  a  powder 
carrier  for  Puget  Sound  to  be  65x18 
x9ft.  depth;  powered  with  a  4-cylin- 
der,  135-horsepower  Atlas-Imperial 
diesel;  having  electric  winch  and 
windlass.  C.  J.  Nordstrom  of  Seattle 
is  naval  architect. 


A  small  14-car  automobile  ferry 
for  company  account  to  be  charter- 
ed to  the  Washington  Navigation 
Company  as  a  spai-e  boat,  dimen- 
sions 65  by  30  by  10  ft.,  is  also  be- 
ing built  at  this  yard.  She  will  be 
equipped  with  a  150-horsepower 
Fairbanks-Morse  diesel. 


King  Shipbuilding  Company,  Seat- 
tle, completed  work  recently  on  the 
Monticello  and  Reliance,  two  Puget 
Sound  craft.  General  overhaul  and 
repairing  was  done  on  both  these 
ships. 


H.  C.  Hanson,  prominent  Seattle 
naval  architect,  believed  to  be  the 
holder  of  all  Pacific  Coast  records 
for  volume  of  work  done  during  the 
past  eight  months,  with  72  vessels 
to  his  credit,  is  completing  plans  for 
a  shallow  draft  tug  of  50  x  12i/^  by 
4  ft.  for  the  Sea  Products  Corpora- 
tion of  Seattle.     The  boat  will  be 
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powered  with  a  75-horsepower  die- 
sel  engine. 

Mr.  Hanson  has  been  assigned  the 
work  of  rebuilding  the  Arctic  diesel 
trading  ship  Karise,  recentl.v  arriv- 
ed on  Puget  Sound  from  Norway  to 
be  refitted  for  Siberian  fur  trade 
service  with  the  Swenson  Fur  Trad- 
ing Company,  Seattle.  She  will  be 
sheathed  with  a  2-inch  layer  of  iron 
bark  for  ice  work,  and  with  electric 
lights  and  wireless,  as  well  as  have 
her  deckhouse  rebuilt.  Work  is  ex- 
pected to  be  started  June  1.  She  is 
equipped  with  a  350-horsepower 
Helby  diesel  of  Danish  make. 


Lake  Union  Shipbuilding  &  Dry- 
dock  Company,  Seattle,  is  complet- 
ing twin  diesel  yachts,  costing 
$100,000  apiece,  for  A.  W.  Leonard, 
president  of  the  Puget  Sound  Power 
and  Light  Company,  and  Colonel  C. 
B.  Blethen,  owner  of  the  Seattle 
Times.  Each  yacht,  with  minor  var- 
iations in  interior  arrangements, 
will  be  96  by  18.4  by  6.6  ft.  in  over- 
all dimensions,  and  equipped  with 
two  6-cylinder,  150-horsepower 
Washington  diesel  engines.  Plans 
were  prepared  by  L.  E.  Geary  of 
Seattle.  The  hulls  will  be  double- 
planked  with  Alaska  cypress,  and 
the  deck  with  cypress  and  teak.  A 
Universal  4-kilowatt  generator  aux- 
iliary set  will  supply  current  to  a 
60-cell,  110-volt  National  battery 
set.  A  5-kilowatt  generator  will 
also  be  coupled  to  one  of  the  main 
engines.  Allan  Cunningham  will 
supply  the  deck  machinery.  Each 
yacht  will  have  four  staterooms  and 
three  baths,  with  crew  accommoda- 
tions for  four  forward.  Pilot  house 
control  will  also  be  provided.  A 
Flamo  compressed  gas  cooking, 
heating,  and  hot  water  system  will 
be  installed,  as  well  as  a  17-foot 
power  launch,  carried  on  top  of  the 
main  cabin. 


The  Lake  Washington  Shipyards, 

Seattle,  launched  the  ferryboat  Vas- 
hon  on  May  10  for  the  Kitsap  Coun- 
ty Transportation  Company.  The 
vessel  was  sponsored  by  Miss  Mary 
Berry  of  Dockton.  The  ferry  is  200 
feet  long,  57V2  feet  beam,  and  17 
feet  depth,  with  capacity  for  1500 
passengers  and  90  autos.  She  is 
powered  by  a  1000  horsepower 
Washington  diesel  engine  supplied 
by  the  Washington  Iron  Works  of 
Seattle  connected  through  double 
clutch  system  to  a  propeller  at  each 

end.  • 

The  steamship  Aleutian  recently 
went  into  service  for  the  Alaska 
Steamship  Company  as  the  largest 
American  vessel  operating  in  the 
Alaska  trade.  The  Aleutian  is  the 
former  Ward  liner  Mexico,  but  was 
comiiletely  rebuilt  in  everything  but 
the  bare  hull  and  propelling  mach- 
inery at  the  plant  of  the  Alaska 
Steamship  Company  in  Seattle,  par- 
ticular attention  being  given  to  the 
fittings  of  her  passenger  accommo- 
dations. 


Skansie    Shipbuilding     Company, 

Gig  Harbor,  Wis.,  is  completing  a 
purse  seiner,  72  by  17.6  by  8.6  ft. 
overall  dimensions,  for  John  Skan- 
sie, and  another  70  by  17  by  8.6  ft. 
for  Spiro  Babich,  each  ship  being 
equipped  with  135-horsepower 
Washington  diesel  engine  and  a 
large  National  battery  set  of  80  am- 
peres capacity. 


Marietta       Manufacturing       Co., 

Point  Pleasant,  W.  Va.,  has  an  or- 
der from  the  U.S.  Engineers'  Office, 
New  Orleans,  La.,  for  a  diesel  driv- 
en steel  tug  to  be  65  ft.  6  in.  by  14 
ft.  by  7  ft.  7V2  in. 


New  York  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Cam- 
den, N.J.,  has  an  order  from  the  Jay 
Street  Terminal,  Brooklyn,  for  a  car- 
float  270  by  38  ft.  6  in.  by  11  ft.  for 
delivery  next  September. 


Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and 
Drydock  Company  is  reported  to 
have  received  a  contract  for  the 
construction  of  three  turbo-electric 
passenger  and  refrigerated  cargo 
vessels  for  the  United  Fruit  Com- 
pany, 1  Federal  Street,  Boston,  for 
operation  between  Atlantic,  Pacific 
and  Gulf  ports  and  South  America, 
in  accordance  with  three  ocean  mail 
contracts  awarded  recently  cover- 
ing three  routes.  Placing  of  con- 
tracts is  subject  to  approval  of  the 
U.S.  Shipping  Board  and  the  Navy 
Department,  as  the  vessels  are  to 
be  built  under  the  terms  of  the 
Jones-White  Bill. 

The  vessels  are  to  be  432  feet 
over-all,  60  feet  beam,  84  ft.  9  in. 
depth,  with  shaft  horsepower  of 
10,500  and  speed  of  ni<2  knots. 
They  will  have  a  gross  tonnage  of 
7000  and  a  cargo  capacity  of  180,- 
000  cubic  feet,  fully  refrigerated. 
Accommodations  are  to  be  provided 
for  100  passengers  in  first  class. 


Vessel  Sold  for  Conversion. 

The  Bulk  Transportation  Corpora- 
tion of  New  Orleans  has  purchased 
the  steamship  Bremerton  from  the 
Shipping  Board  for  $25,000  cash,  un- 
der an  agreement  to  convert  the  ves- 
sel to  a  self-discharging  bulk  ore 
carrier  which  will  be  equipped  to 
burn  pulverized  coal.  The  purchaser 
also  agrees  to  install  a  stream-line 
rudder.  The  estimated  cost  of  these 
improvements  is  $400,000,  three- 
quarters  of  which  will  be  loaned 
from  the  government's  revolving 
loan  fund.  The  Bremerton  is  a  steel 
cargo  steamer  of  7390  deadweight 
tons,  and  has  been  laid  up  at  Nor- 
folk. 

The  Bulk  Transportation  Com- 
pany has  agreed  to  furnish  the 
Shipping  Board  with  performance 
data  on  the  pulverized  coal  units 
for  a  period  of  one  year  after  the 
vessel  goes  into  service. 


Tug  Mikimiki  leaving  San  Francisco  for  Honolulu  with  her  tow  of  two   171   ft.   steel   tow  barges  built   by   Bethlehem  in  San   Francisco 

for  Young  Brothers  of  Honolulu. 
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Johnson    Shipbuilding    Company, 

Seattle,  has  an  order  for  two  scows 
for  the  American  Towboat  Co.,  Ev- 
erett, Wn.,  120  by  38  by  10  ft.;  also 
two  22  ft.  skiffs  for  Galvan  Bay 
Packing  Co. 


The  United  States  Bureau  of 
Lighthouses  has  recently  opened 
bids  in  Washington,  D.C.,  for  the 
construction  of  a  diesel-electric 
powered  lighthouse  tender  to  be 
known  as  the  Linden.  The  vessel  is 
to  be  121  ft.  long,  of  steel  construc- 
tion. Bids  are  reported  to  have 
ranged  from  $127,500  to  $290,000 
for  hull  construction  and  from  $38,- 
i!33  to  $46,847  for  machinery. 


Bids  for  the  purchase  of  the 
steamship  Scantic,  a  Hog  Island 
type  cargo  steamer,  which  was  dam- 
aged by  fire  at  New  Orleans  during 
March  and  for  the  ocean-going  tug 
Bayport  were  received  by  the  Ship- 
ping Board  May  15. 

Bids  for  the  Scantic  were  as  fol- 
lows : 

Moore  &  McCormack,  Inc.,  New 
York,  $67,000;  James  A.  Wilson, 
New  Orleans,  $32,708;  Tampa  In- 
terocean  Steamship  Co.,  New  Or- 
leans, $30,100;  Henry  C.  Dreyfus, 
New  Orleans,  $25,576. 

In  addition  to  the  above  offer  of 
Moore  &  McCormack.  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  the  ad- 
vertisement, this  bidder  submitted 
an  alternate  proposal  which  con- 
templated purchase  of  the  ship  for 
$30,000,  with  the  understanding  that 
not  less  than  $200,000  would  be 
spent  thereafter  in  reconstructing 
and  improving  her. 

Bids  for  the  Bayport  were  as  fol- 
lows : 

W.  G.  Coyle  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  Or- 
leans, $56,398;  Walsh  Stevedoring 
Co.,  Mobile,  $36,550;  New  Orleans 
Coal  and  Bisso  Towboat  Company, 
New  Orleans,  $25,000;  T.  J.  Kehoe, 
Brooklyn,  $26,400. 


New  York  Shipbuilding  Company  To 

Build  Intermediate  United 

States  Liners 

According  to  a  report  from  Wash- 
ington, May  21,  the  New  York  Ship- 
building Company  is  to  receive  the 
contracts  for  the  two  intermediate 
liners  for  the  United  States  Lines,  45 
Bi'oadway,  New  York.  The  Shipping 
Board  has  authorized  a  loan  to  the 
United  States  Lines  not  to  exceed 
$15,750,000,  which  would  represent 
three-fourths  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
vessels,  which  will  aggregate  $21,- 
000,000. 

Bids  were  opened  for  these  vessels 


last  November,  three  yards  were 
asked  to  submit  bids,  the  other  two 
being  Newport  News  Shipbuilding 
&  Drydock  Company  and  Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Fore  River 
Plant. 

The  vessels  are  to  be  operated  on 
the  New  York-Hamburg  route,  on 
which  the  operator  was  recently 
awarded  a  mail  subvention  contract 
from  the  Postoffice  Department. 
They  will  be  705  feet  over-all.  84 
feet  beam,  75  feet  depth  to  prome- 
nade deck,  and  30  feet  draft.  The 
vessels  will  be  powered  with  turbo- 
electric  machinery  developing  33,- 
000  shaft  horsepower  and  giving  a 
sea  speed  of  20  knots. 

Theodore  E.  Ferris,  30  Church 
Street,  New  York,  supervised  the 
plans  for  the  construction  of  these 
vessels. 


Dravo  Contracting  Co.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  has  an  order  from  the 
Eastern  Asphalt  Co.,  for  six  steel 
sand  and  gravel  barges  120  by  30 
by  8  ft.  6  in.;  also  an  order  from 
the  Standard  Unit  Navigation  Co. 
for  thirty  steel  cargo  barges  109  by 
21  by  9  ft.  6  in. 


Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp., 
Ltd.,  Fore  River  Plant,  Quincy, 
Mass.,  has  received  an  order  from 
the  United  Fruit  Company  for  three 
turbo-electric  liners  to  be  the  same 
as  those  ordered  from  Newport 
News,  and  subject  also  to  approval 
by  the  federal  departments  inter- 
ested. 

Fore  River  Plant  of  Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding  Corp.  has  an  order 
from  the  City  of  Boston  for  a  ferry- 
boat for  Boston  Harbor  to  be  172 
ft.  4  in.  over  guards,  40  ft.  8  in. 
beam,  16  ft.  10  in.  depth;  to  be  pro- 
pelled by  two  compound  steam  en- 
gines.   • 

Bath  Iron  Works,  Bath,  Maine, 
has  recently  been  awarded  a  con- 
tract for  two  trawlers  for  the  Red 
Diamond  Trawling  Co.,  to  be  132  ft. 
over-all,  24  ft.  beam,  and  14  ft. 
depth.  They  will  each  be  powered  by 
a  500  brake  horsepower  Fairbanks- 
Morse  diesel  engine. 


Shipping  Board  Grants  Loan  to 
United  Fruit  Line 

The  Shipping  Board  on  May  21 
authorized  a  loan  of  $15,412,500  to 
the  United  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany, a  subsidiary  of  the  United 
Fruit  Company,  to  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  construction  of  six 
combination  passenger  and  cargo 
ships. 


Bids  Opened  on  Atlantic  Coast 
Vessels. 

Bids  were  opened  May  12  at  the 
office  of  the  Eastern  Steamship 
Lines,  Inc.,  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
for  the  construction  of  three  coast- 
wise passenger  and  freight  steam- 
ers. 

These  vessels  are  intended  for  op- 
eration between  Boston,  New  York, 
and  the  Canadian  ports  of  St.  John 
and  Yarmouth.  Two  vessels  will  be 
sister  ships,  402  feet  over-all,  60 
feet  beam,  18  feet  draft;  powered  by 
single-reduction,  geared  turbine  ma- 
chinery developing  a  total  horse- 
power of  10,000  and  giving  vessels 
an  estimated  speed  of  20  knots. 
Steam  will  be  supplied  by  four  wat- 
er-tube boilers  at  a  working  pres- 
sure of  375  pounds  per  square  foot 
and  210  degrees  superheat,  with  a 
total  temperature  of  650  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  Passenger  accommoda- 
tions will  be  for  700  persons. 

The  third  vessel  will  be  identical 
to  the  two  described  above — except 
that  passenger  accommodations  will 
be  provided  for  500  persons. 


Quartermaster  Corps,  of  the  War 
Department,  Washington,  D.C.,  has 
asked  for  bids  on  the  construction 
of  a  steel,  electrically  welded,  har- 
boi'-type  barge  to  be  44  by  18  by  4  ft. 
6  in.  The  completed  barge  is  to  be 
delivered  to  Fort  Monroe,  Hampton 
Roads,  Virginia. 


REPAIRS 

General  Engineering  &  Drydock 
Company,  Oakland,  Calif.,  has  been 
awarded  contract  for  repairs  to  the 
U.S.A.  transport  Somme  on  a  low 
bid  of  $23,946.  Other  bids  were: 
United  Engineering  Co.,  $26,707; 
Moore  Dry  Dock  Co.,  $28,256;  Beth- 
lehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,   $29,591. 

This  yard  recently  was  given  con- 
tract by  the  Oakland  City  Council 
for  repairs  to  the  dredge  City  of 
Oakland.  Bids  submitted  for  this 
work  were  as  follows: 

Gen.  Engineering  &  Drydock  Co., 
$8975;  Moore  Dry  Dock  Co.,  $9370; 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp., 
$9820;  Crowley  Shipyards,  $12,600. 


United  Engineering  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, has  been  awarded  contract 
for  repairs  to  the  U.S.A.  trans- 
port Meigs  on  a  bid  of  $7401.  Other 
bids  submitted  on  this  work  were: 
Neptune  Iron  Works,  $7220;  Moore 
Dry  Dock  Co.,  $8213;  Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding  Corp.,  $8718;  and  Gen- 
eral Engineering  &  Dry  Dock  Co., 
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The  following  Report  Covers  the  Shipbuilding  Work  in  Progress  at  the 
Leading  Shipyards  of  the  United  States  as  of  May  1,  193C 


ALBINA  MARINE  IRON  WORKS 
Portland,   Oregon. 

Purchasing  Agent:  J.  W.  West 

Hull  No.  114,  diesel-electric  lightship  for 
U.S.  Dept.  of  Commerce;  13  3'3"  length 
over-all;  30'  beam:  Winton  diesel  engs.; 
General  Electric  motors;  keel  Sept.  1/28; 
deliver  5/15/30  ert. 

BALLARD  MARINE  RAILWAY 

COMPANY 

Seattle,  Washington. 

Penquin,  hull  J-97,  patrol  boat  for  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Fisheries,  Seattle;  130  L.B.P.; 
27  beam:  Union  dicsel  eng.;  launched  1/- 
10/30:  delivered  4/21/30. 

CRAIG  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 
Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Purchasing  Agent:  F.  W.  Philpot. 

Infanta,  hull  151,  yacht  for  John 
Barrymore,  Los  Angeles;  118  L.BP.;  21 
beam;  9  loaded  draft;  13  knots  speed;  2 
275-H.P.  Atlas-Imperial  dicsel  engs.;  keel 
Sept.   15/29:  launched  1/16/30. 

Velero  III,  hull  153,  twin-screw,  all-steel 
cruiser  for  G.  Allan  Hancock,  Los  Angeles; 
193'  L.O.A.;  190'  L.W.L.;  30'  beam;  11'9" 
mean  draft;  two  6-cyl.,  850-S.H.P.  Winton 
diesel  engs.;  15^4  knots  speed;  9500  mi. 
cruising  radius;  keel  June  l/30  est. 

GENERAL  ENGINEERING  &  DRY 

DOCK  CO. 

Alameda,  Calif. 

Purchasing  Agent:   A.   Wanner. 

Itasca,  No.  21,  diesel  -  electric  cutter 
for  U.S.  Coast  Guard:  250x42x15  ft.;  West- 
inghouse  turbines  and  motors;  3000  S.H.P.; 
keel  6/15/29:  launched   11/16/29. 

Sebago,  No.  22,  same  as  above;  keel 
6/15/29;  launched  1/15/30. 

Saranac.  No.  23.  same  as  above;  keel 
11/16/29;  launched  4/12/30. 

Shoshone,  hull  No.  24,  same  as  above; 
keel  3/15/30. 


Pacific  Coast 

JOHNSON  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
329  Willow  Street,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Geo.   H.  McAteer. 

Job  24,  tally  scow  for  Northwestern  Fish- 
eries Co.;  54  X  20  ft;  delivered  Apr./30. 

Job  2  5,  four  30-ft.  power  skiffs  for  P..  E. 
Harris  ii  Co.;  delivered  Apr./30. 

Job  28,  70-ft.  pile  driver  gins,  K.D.  for 
Alaska  Pacific  Salmon  Co.;  delivered 
Apr./30. 

Job  29,  pile  driver  scow  and  pile  driver 
gins  for  Northwestern  Fisheries  Co.;  70x24 
ieet;  delivered  Apr./30. 

Jobs  34-3  5,  two  scows  for  American  Tow- 
boat  Co.,  Everett;   120x38x10  ft. 

Jobs  48,  49,  50,  three  22-ft.  skiffs  for 
Galvan  Bay  Packing  Co. 

LAKE  WASHINGTON  SHIPYARDS, 
Houghton,  Wn. 

Purchasing  .   gent:  A.  R.  Van  Sant. 
Kurn.      hull      109,      cruiser    for     Stewart 
Edward  White,  Hillsborough,  Calif.;  75  ft. 
length:    135    HP.    Wa.«hington-Estep    diesel 
eng.;  keel  9/26/29:  delivered  5/26/30. 

Vashon,   hull    113,   wooden   ferryboat  for 
Independent  Ferry  Co.,  Seattle;  200  x  55  x 
12   ft.;    1000   H.P.  Washington   diesel:  keel 
2/17/30;  launched  5/10/30;  deliver   5/30/ 
30  est. 
LOS  ANGELES  SHIPBUILDING  TO. 
San  Pedro,  Calif. 
Purchasing  Agent:  W.  E.  Wood. 
Not  named,  hull  55,  oil  barge  for  Union 
Oil    Co.    of    Calif.;    3000    bbls.    cap.;    keel 
10/24/29. 

PRINCE  RUPERT  DRYDOCK  & 
SHIPYARD 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 
Purchasing  Agent:  H.  L.  Taylor. 
C.  N.  No.  5,  hull  31,  steel  tug  for  Cana- 
dian National  Railways;  71'6"xl7'x9'6";  300 


Repairs,  Pacific  Coast 

BETHLEHEM   SHIPBUILDING   CORP., 
LTD.,  Union  Plant 

Drydock  and  paint:  ferryboats  Golden 
Way,  Golden  Coast,  dredge  Jupiter  (also 
cement  and  caulk  hull  seams).  Drydock, 
paint,  misc.  repairs:  str.  H.  W.  Baxter, 
Daisy,  Annette  Rolph  (also  furnish  and 
install  iron  bark  sheathing  and  install  bulk- 
heads in  after  hold  and  'tween  decks),  Fort 
Bragg,  ferry  Golden  Poppy,  C.  G.  cutter 
Golden  Gate,  str.  Suriname  (also  renew 
center  strake  deck  plate),  Alvarado,  War- 
wick (also  1  mag.  bronze  propeller  blade). 
West  Nilus,  Ventura,  launch  White  Star 
(also  caulk  and  cement),  Manukai,  Sidney 
M.  Hauptman.  tug  A.  G.  Wells,  str.  Bolivar, 
Litiopa.  Kekoskee.  Ruth  Alexander.  Repair 
boom:  Martha  Buehner.  Propellers  repaired 
and  supplied:  Southern  Pacific-Golden  Gate 
Ferries,  Ltd.,  Golden  Sun,  La  Placentia, 
Katherine  Donovan,  Makawao.  Pump  re- 
pairs: Point  Sur.  Repair  steering  engine: 
President  Pierce.  Windlass  repairs:  Point 
Arena.  Condenser  repairs:  El  Segundo.  1 
tailshaft:  str.  Warwick,  tug  A.  G.  Wells. 
Install  engine:  m.s.  Georgene.  Repairs  to 
M.E.  exhaust  pipe:  Pacific  Exporter.  Motor 
repairs:  West  Ira.  Make  and  install  six  lubri- 
cating oil  strainers:  Salaas.  Misc.  repairs: 
stmr.  Cricket,  West  Grama,  President  Polk, 
Bandon,  Harvard,  San  Mateo,  Virginia,  H. 


F.  Alexander,  Waikawa,  Makiki,  F.  H.  Hill- 
man,  Moctezuma,  Marama,  Edgar  Lucken- 
bach,  Mathew  Luckenbach,  Esparta,  Penn- 
sylvania, Point  Reyes,  Martin  ship  service 
Barge,  barge  Santa  Paula,  stmr.  Sidney  M. 
Hauptman,  Dollar  S.S.  Co.,  La  Perla,  str. 
President  Harrison,  President  Grant,  Athel- 
sultan,  Silverelm.  Shabonee,  Standard  Ar- 
row, Missoula,  Chiapas.  Matthew  Lucken- 
bach. City  of  Vancouver.  U.  S.  Ramapo,  tug 
Sea  Prince.  Dilworth,  Montauk,  Patogonier, 
launch  Panama,  m.s.  Silveray,  Silvernine, 
Los  Alamos,  launch  Standard,  stmr.  Doro- 
thy Alexander.  Lebec. 

JOHNSON  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 
Seattle.   Wash. 

2  derrick  frames  for  fish  scows.  Repair 
fish  boats  Ton  gars.  Sunlight,  Nora.  Repair 
sand  and  gravel  scows  Pioneer  No.  2.  No.  15 
(also  new  deck:  bracing  sheathing,  and 
gravel  bin).  No.  16,  Nisqually  new  gravel 
hoppers.  New  planking  and  guard,  gen. 
repairs:  tug  Equator. 

THE  MOORE  DRY  DOCK  CO., 
Oakland,  Calif. 

Drydock  and  misc.  repairs:  Voco,  Golden 
Fleece,  Kansan,  Hyades,  tug  Payson.  Dry- 
dock  and  engine  and  hull  damage:  Roxen, 
Drydock  hull  damage  repairs:  Wilmington. 
Drvdoc-k  and  voyage  repairs:  Elwyn  C. 
Hale.  Drvdock  and  engine  and  hull  repairs: 
Jeffreys.  Dorothy  Wintermote.  Golden  Gate 
ferry.   Drydock  and  paint:   Hawaiian.  Dry- 


B.H.P.  diesel  eng.;  keel  2/1/30;  shipped 
K.D.  to  Kelorona  3/27/30  for  reassembly; 
launch  5/8/30  est.;  deliver  7/1/30  est. 

C.  N.  No.  108,  hull  32,  steel  car  barge  for 
Canadian  National  Railways,  184  x  40  x  abt. 
5  ft.;  cap.  8  loaded  cars;  keel  10/30/29; 
shipped  K.D.  to  Kelorona  3/27/30  for  re- 
assembly; launched  6/15/30  est.;  deliver 
7/1/30  est. 

Hulls  31  and  32  to  be  fabricated  at  yard; 
then  shipped  to  Kelorona  on  Okanogan 
Lake  for  completion;  deliver  7/1/30  est. 

Hull  34,  halibut  boat  for  P.  Thompson; 
54  LB. P.;  13-9  beam;  7  depth;  54  B.H.P. 
Gardner  diesel  eng.;  keel  1/15/30;  deliver 
4/5/30  est. 

Hull  35,  fish  packer  for  Canadian  Fish  ^ 
Cold  Storage  Co.,  Prince  Rupert;  67-3 
L.B.P.:  16-8  beam;  8-8  depth;  8%  mi.  speed; 
100  B.H.P.  Fairbanks  -  Morse  diesel  eng.; 
keel  3/6/30;  launch  and  deliver  6/1/30  est. 

C.N.  No.  109,  hull  36,  steel  car  barge  for 
Canadian  National  Railways;  279  L.B.P.; 
42  beam;  12'3"  depth;  cap.  17  loaded 
freight  cars;  3  tracks;  2  st.  capstans,  anchor 
windlass. 

U.  S.  NAVY  YARD, 
Bremerton,    Wash. 

Louisville,  light  cruiser  CL-28  for  Unit- 
ed States  Navy,  10.000  tons  displacement, 
keel  July  4/28;  deliver  Mar.   13/31  est. 

Not  named,  light  cruiser  CL-34,  same  as 
above;   deliver   4/1/33   est. 

U.  S.  NAVY  YARD, 
Mare  Island,  Calif. 

Chicago,  light  cruiser  CL-29  for  United 
States  Navy;  10,000  tons  displacement; 
launched  4/10/30;  deliver  3/13/31   est. 

V-6,  submarine  SC-2  for  U.  S.  Navy; 
launched  3/15/30:  deliver  9/10/30  est. 


dock  and  paint:  yacht  Galatea.  Drydock  and 
hull  damage:  Californian,  Golden  River, 
Santiam. 

PRINCE   RUPERT   DRYDOCK 
&  SHIPYARD,  Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 

Docked,  cleaned,  painted,  general  over- 
hal  and  misc.  repairs  and  renewals:  Canadian 
Winner,  Canadian  Seigneur.  Docked, 
cleaned,  painted,  misc.  hull  and  engine  re- 
pairs: police  launch,  9  fish  boats.  Docked, 
cleaned,  painted,  misc.  repairs:  3  scows. 
Misc.  hull  and  engine  repairs  not  requiring 
docking:  41  fish  boats. 

TODD  DRY  DOCKS,  INC., 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Misc.  repairs  and  docking:  Admiral  Wat- 
son. Drydock  for  cleaning,  painting,  etc.: 
Aleutian,  Jefferson  Myers,  barge  Meteor. 
Drydock  and  general  overhaul:  General  W, 
C.  Gorgas,  schr.  C.  S.  Holmes.  Drydock, 
redrive  rivets:  Norway  Maru.  Voyage  re- 
pairs: President  Jackson,  President  McKin- 
ley.  Misc.  deck  and  engine  repairs:  San 
Diego,  San  Pedro.  Misc.  repairs:  Olympic, 
m.s.  Mount  Vernon,  Voya,  Condor,  Cros- 
line,   Clatawa. 

U.  S.  NAVY  YARD, 
Bremerton,   Wn. 

Misc.  repairs  and  docking:  Idaho,  New 
York,  Dellwood.  Misc.  repairs  incident  to 
operation  as  district  craft:  Mahopac,  Tat- 
nuck.  Swallow,  Challenge,  Pawtucket,  Soto- 
yomo. 


Ma 


Atlantic,  Lakes,  Rivers 

AMERICAN  BRIDGE  COMPANY 
Pittsburgh,  Penn. 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  G.  A.  Millar. 

Ten  coal  barges  for  own  account,  175x 
26x11  ft. 

One  pull  boat  for  Island  Creek  Coal  Co.; 
launch  5/15/30  est. 

One  dredge  hull  for  La  Crosse  Dredging 
Co. 

One  oil  barge  for  above. 

BATH  IRON  WORKS 
Bath,  Maine 
Corsnir,  hull  124,  twin  screw  steel  .'team 
turbo-electric  yacht;  343x42x27ft.,  18  ft. 
draft;  6000  S.H.P.;  General  Electric  turbo- 
generators; Babcock  ii  Wilcox  boilers;  keel 
June  11/29:  launched  4/10/30. 

Malaina,  hull  128,  steel  yacht;  B.  T.  Dob- 
son,  designer;  owner  not  named;  168  L.B.P.; 
26  beam;  9  draft;  twin  Winton  diesel 
engs.;   1600  I.H.P. 

Grenadier,  hull  131,  steel  aux.  schr. 
yacht;  Henry  J.  Gielow,  designer;  owner  not 
named;  150  L.B.P.;  32  beam;  single  screw; 
300  I.H.P.  Bessemer  diesel  eng.;  keel  1 1/1/- 
29;  launch  5/15/30  est. 

Althea,  hull  132,  twin  screw  diesel 
yacht  for  C.  Hayward  Murphy,  Detroit; 
Henry  J.  Gielow,  designer;  105  L.O.A.;  2 
200-H.P.  Bessemer  diesels;  keel  11/21/29; 
launch   4/15/30  est. 

Bidou,  hull  133,  twin  screw  die.=el 
yacht  for  J.  A.  Moffett;  B.  T.  Dobson,  de- 
signer; 125  L.O.A.;  2  400-H.P.  Winton  die- 
sels; keel  1/21/30. 

Placida,  hull  134,  steel  yacht,  owner 
not  named;  190  L.O  A.;  154  L.W.L.;  26 
beam;  two  800  B.H.P.  Bessemer  diesels; 
keel   Dec.   23/29. 

Unnamed,  hull  135,  same  as  above;  keel 
Dec.  15/29. 

Unnamed,  hull  136,  same  as  above;  keel 
2/5/30. 

Unnamed,  hull  137,  same  as  above. 
Unnam'-d.  hull  138.  same  as  above. 
Aras,  hull  139,  diesel  yacht,  owner 
not  named,  243'9"  L.O. A.  227'3"  L.W.L.; 
36  beam:  2r7"  depth;  2  Winton  1100 
B.H.P.  diesel  engs;  keel  3/19/30;  launch 
9/23/30  est.;  deliver  12/1/30  est. 

Not  named,  Hull  140,  twin-screw  diesel 
yacht,  owner  not  named;  140  ft.  length-  keel 
12/3/30. 

Caroline,  hull  141,  twin-screw  diesel 
yacht,  owner  not  named,  25  5  ft.  length;  3000 
H.P.  diesel  eng.:  keel  7/1/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  142,  trawler  for  Red 
Diamond  Trawling  Co.;  132'  L.O.A.;  24 
beam;  14  depth;  500  B.H.P.  Fairbanks- 
Morse  diesel  eng. 

Not  named,  hull  143,  sister  to  above. 
BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION.  FORE 
RIVER  PLANT, 
Quincv,  Mass. 
Northampton,    light    cruiser    CL-26,    for 
United   States   Navy;    10,000   tons   displace- 
ment; launch  Sept.  7/29  est. 

Not  named,  light  cruiser  CL-33,  same 
as  above;  deliver  8/15/32  est. 

Borinquen,  hull  1432.  steel  passenger 
vessel  for  New  York  and  Porto  Rico  Steam- 
ship Co.;  7050  gross  tons;  keel  1/20/30; 
deliver  Jan.  1/31  est. 

Hulls  1436-1437,  two  steel  barges  for 
Lake  Tankers  Corp.;  1300  gross  tons. 

Not  named,  hull  1438,  steel  tanker  for 
Sinclair  Navigation  Cxi.;  6400  gross  tons. 
Not  named,  hull  1439,  sister  to  above. 
Not  named,  hull  1440,  steel  express  pas- 
senger steamer  for  Oceanic  Steamship  Co. 
(Matson  Nav.  Co.)  San  Francisco;  17,500 
gross  tons;  keel  5/15/30  est. 


Not  named,  hull  1441,  sister  to  above. 

Not  named,  hull  1442,  oil  barge  for  Lake 
Tankers  Corp. 

Not  named,  ferryboat  for  City  of  Boston; 
172  ft.  long;  172'4"  over  guards;  40'8" 
beam;  16'10"  depth;  2  comp.  steam  eng.; 
Scotch  boilers;  11'  dia.  x  13';  150  lbs.  work- 
ing pressure. 

BETHLEHEM   SHIPBUILDING   CORP., 

LTD.. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Hulls  4256-4265,  10  steel  carfloats  for 
Baltimore  6?  Ohio  R.R.  Co.;  872  gr.  tons 
each;  6  launched. 

Hulls  4266-67,  two  barges  for  N.  Y.  N.  H. 
and  H.  R.  R. 

Hulls  4268-4273,  six  steel  oil  barges  for 
Lake  Transport  Corp. 

Hull  4274,  steel  carfloat  for  Central  R.R. 
of  New  Jersey. 

Hulls  4275-4276,  two  steel  barges  for 
Merchant  ii  Miners  Transp.  Co. 

CHARLESTON    DRYDOCK    & 

MACHINERY  CO., 

Charleston,  S.C. 

No.  1 1  5,  diesel-electric  lightship  for  U.  S. 
Dept.  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Lighthouses 
Washington,  DC;  133'3"  L.O.A.;  30 
beam;  Winton  engs.;  General  Electric  gen 
erators  and  motors;  keel  Jan.  30/29;  launch' 
ed  8/30/29;  delivered  4/8/30. 

No.  116.  same  as  above:  keel  Feb.  6/29 
launched  10/22/29;  deliver  6/30  est. 

No.  117.  same  as  above:  keel  May  1/29 
launched  3/14/30;  deliver  7/15/30  est. 

Liston.  steel  survev  bont  for  the  U.S.  En 
gineers  Dept.,  Philadelphia:  keel   12/15/29 
launch   5/30  est:  deliver  7/30/30  est. 
COLLINGWOOD  SHIPYARDS,  Ltd. 

Collingwood.  Ontario. 
Purchasing  Agent.  E.  Podmore. 
Hull  84,  seagoing  tug  for  Canadian  Govt., 
Dept.  Pub.  Works;  94  L.B  P.;  23'6"  beam; 
10'6"  loaded  draft  aft:  8'6"  loaded  draft 
forward;  comp.  eng.  500  I.H.P.;  1  Scotch 
marnip  bnil.-r  n'9"  d'am,:  keel  11/12/29; 
launched  4/12/30;  delivered  5/3/30. 

Hull  85,  sister  to  above;  keel  11/12/29; 
launched  4/12/30;  delivered  5/3/30. 

Hull  86.  lock  g.ite  lifter  for  Dept,  of  Rail- 
ways and  Canals  of  Canada  (Welland 
Canal):  90  by  66  by  26  ft.;  designed  to  lift 
pates  weighing  500  short  tons;  keel  12/28/- 
29 

Repairs,  Apr.:  Tail  shaft  drawn  for  ex- 
amination, new  rudder  and  stack,  misc.  deck 
repairs:  Hamonic. 

CONSOLIDATED  SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION 

Morris  Heights,  N.  Y. 

Hull   2940,   154-ft.  cruiser  for  Anson  W. 

Hard,  of  New  York  City;  2  Winton  diesel 

engines. 

Hull  2942,  24-ft.  coupe  yacht  tender  for 
above:    I    Cbry.sler  engine. 

Hull  2957,  75.ft.  cruiser  for  E.  F.  Clark, 
Youngstown,  Ohio;  2  300-H.P.  Speedway 
engines. 

Hull  2960.  13  5-ft.  steel  diesel  yacht  for 
a  prominent  New  York  yachtsman;  2  600 
HP    Treiber  diesel   engines. 

Hull  2961,  75-ft  cruiser  for  Jeremiah 
Milbank  of  New  York  City;  2  Winton 
engines. 

Hull  2962,  80-ft.  cruiser  for  J.  T.  Mc- 
Millan, Detroit,  2  300  H.P.  Speedway  en- 
gines. 

Hull  2963.  50-foot  cruiser  for  A.  E. 
Walbridge  of  New  York  City;  1  Sterling 
engine. 

Hull  2964.  75-ft.  cruiser  for  G.  M.  Mof- 
fett of  New  York  City:  2  Winton   engines. 
Hull  2966,  soft,  cruiser  for  G.  F.  Breen; 
2  Winton  engs. 

Hull  2974.  .steel  diesel  vacht  for  A.  E. 
Wheeler;   134'6"  long:  2  Winton  diesels. 


June 


Hull  2976,  cruiser  for  Mrs.  W.  S.  Fulton; 
60'   long;   2    170-H.P.   Speedways. 

Hulls  2977-2978,  two  yacht  tenders  for 
Hull  2960. 

DEFOE   BOAT   &  MOTOR  WORKS, 
Bay  City,  Mich. 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  E.  Whitehouse. 
Elda,  hull  136,  steel  yacht  for  A. 
V.  Davis,  New  York;  1386"  L.B.P.;  18 
beam;  5  loaded  draft;  20  M.P.H.;  150 
D.W.T.:  1400  LH.P.  diesel  engs.;  keel 
July  15/29;  launched  4/15/30;  delivered 
5/1/30. 

Saramar,  hull  138,  steel  yacht,  owner 
not  named;  153  L.B. P.;  24  beam;  9'6"  load- 
ed draft;  15  M.P.H.;  450  D.W.T.;  1000 
I.H.P.  diesel  eng.;  keel  11/15/29;  launch 
5/15/30  est. 

Thalia,  hull  139,  steel  yacht  for 
Thos.  M.  Howell,  New  York  City;  160 
L.B. P.;  24'6"  beam;  8  loaded  draft;  17 
M.P.H.;  500  D.W.T.;  1300  I.H.P.  diesel 
eng,;  keel  3/1/30;  launch  6/15/30  est. 

Cormar,  hull  140,  wood  yacht  for  R. 
E.  Klages,  Columbus,  O.,  73  L.B. P.;  14'6" 
beam;  4  loaded  draft;  18  M.P.H.  speed;  48 
D.W.T.;  700  H.P.  gas  engs.;  keel  10/29/29; 
launched  4/19/30;  delivered  5/1/30. 

Lady  Jean  II,  hull  141,  wood  yacht  for 
Earl  Dawson,  Detroit,  Mich.;  75  L.B.P.; 
14'6"  beam;  4  loaded  draft;  14  M.P.H. 
speed:  50  D.W.T.;  300  H.P.  diesel  engs.; 
keel  11/5/29;  launch  5/3/30  est.;  deliver 
5/15/30  est. 

Clannda,  hull  142,  wood  yacht  for 
J.  G.  Vincent,  Detroit;  75  L.B. P.;  14'6" 
beam;  4'  draft:  14  M.P.H.  speed;  50 
D.W.T.;  300  HP.  diesel  eng.;  keel  11/15/ 
29:   launched  4/15/30;  deliver  6/1/30  est. 

Janidore,  hull  143,  steel  yacht  for  I. 
Zellerbach,  San  Francisco;  142  L.B. P.;  24'6" 
beam;  9'  draft;  15  M.P.H.  speed;  350 
DW.T.;  800  H.P.  diesel  engs.;  keel  12/1/- 
29;  launch  5/15/30  est.;  deliver  6/15/30 
est. 

Sheila,  hull  144,  steel  yacht  for  Geo. 
W.  Loft,  New  York  City;  118  L.B  P.;  18'6" 
beam:  5'4"  loaded  draft:  18  M.P.H.  speed: 
150  D.W.T.;  900  I.H.P.  diesel  engs.;  keel 
1/15/30;  launch  6/15/30  est.;  deliver 
7/1/30  est. 
DRAVO   CONTRACTING   COMPANY, 

Pittsburg,   Pa.,  and  Wilmington,  Del. 

Hulls  950-955  inch,  6  standard  stock 
barges  100x26x6'6''. 

Hulls  960-961,  two  200-ft.  steel,  twin 
tunnel,  steam  towboats  for  Standard  Unit 
Nav.  Co. 

Hull  962,  one  8-car  steel  carfloat 
for  Reading  Co.,  Philadelphia;  200x34x9  ft. 

Hulls  964-969,  six  steel  sand  and  gravel 
barges   for  stock;    120x30x8-6;   3   delivered. 

Hulls  980-989,  ten  steel  sand  and  gravel 
barges  for  Arundel  Corp.;  130x34x8-9. 

Hulls  990-994  inch,  five  steel  sand  and 
gravel  barges  for  Iron  City  Sand  6?  Gravel 
Co.;  13  5x27x7'6";  3  delivered. 

Hulls  995-997  inch,  three  diesel  stern- 
wheel  towboats  for  stock. 

Hulls  956-959  inch,  four  1000-ton  steel 
sand  and  gravel  barges  for  Warner  Co., 
Philadelphia;   130x34x10  ft. 

Hull  998,  one  15-ton  derrick  boat  for  U.S. 
Engineers  Office.  Wilmington. 

Hulls  999-1008  inch,  10  hopper  type 
steel  sand  and  gravel  barges  for  Ohio  River 
Co.,  Omar,  West  Va.;  175x26x11  ft. 

Hull  1009,  one  anchor  boat  for  Eastern 
Asphah  Co.:   18x12x4  ft. 

Hulls  1010-1015  inch,  six  steel  sand  and 
gravel  barges  for  Eastern  Asphalt  Co.; 
12nx30x8'6". 

Hulls  1016-1045  inch,  thirty  steel  cargo 
barges  for  Standard  Unit  Navigation  Co.; 
109x21x9'6". 
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FEDERAL    SHIPBUILDING    Si    DRY 

DOCX  COMPANY 

Keamy,  N.  J. 

Purchasing  Agent,  R.  S.  Page. 

Not  named,  hull  113,  steam  tanker  for 
Standard  Shipping  Co.,  New  York;  525 
LBP-  74  beam;  28'6"  loaded  draft;  10.5 
knots  loaded  speed;  18,000  D.W.T.;  tur- 
bine propulsion;  H.P.  water-tube  boilers; 
keel  1/3/30. 

Not  named,  hull  114,  sister  to  above;  keel 
2/24/30. 

Hull  116,  welded  oil  barge  for  Oil  Trans- 
fer Corp.,  New  York:  175  long,  36  beam; 
1100  D.W.T.;  keel  2/7/30;  launched  4/7/ 
30;  delivered  5/2/30. 

Hull  117,  oil  barge  for  United  Petroleum 
Transport  Co.;  160  long;  28  beam;  keel 
2/17/30. 

Hull  118,  welded  lighter  for  Central  R.R. 
of  N.J.;  93x34x9'2l4";  250  D.W.T.;  keel 
3/17/30. 

GREAT  LAKES  ENGINEERING 

WORKS, 

River  Rouge,  Michigan 

Eugene  P.  Thomas,  hull  274.  stteamship 
for  Pittsburgh  Steamship  Co.;  580  L.BP.  60 
beam;  19  loaded  draft;  12  mi.  speed;  12,- 
000  D.W.T.;  T.  E.  engines,  2250  I.H.P.; 
3  Scotch  boilers  14'  I.D.  x  12'  long;  keel 
9/15/29;  launched  3/8/30;  delivered  4/18/ 
30. 

HOWARD   SHIPYARDS   &   DOCK 

COMPANY, 

Jeffersonville,  Ind. 

Purchasing  Agent,  W.  H.  Dickey. 
William  Larimer  Jones,  hull  1678, 
steam  towboat  for  the  Vesta  Coal  Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh;  139'6";  L.B.P.;  34'  beam; 
I'^Yl'  depth  molded;  comp.  condensing 
eng.;  1  42''  dia.  water-tube  boiler;  Foster- 
Wheeler  Nelis  steam  generator;  keel  11/- 
20/29;  launched  2/24/30;  deliver  5/22/30 
est. 

Titan,  hull  1679,  sister  to  above;  keel 
12/26/29;  launched  4/5/30;  deliver  7/22/ 
30  est. 

W.  H.  Klein,  hull  1680,  steam  towboat 
for  Di.Kie  Sand  &?  Gravel  Co.,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.;  123  L.B.P.;  28'6"  beam;  5'2"  depth; 
straight  high  pressure  steam  eng.;  4  fire- 
tube  boilers,  40"  x  26';  keel  1/13/30; 
launched  3/7/30;  delivered  4/15/30. 

Hull  1682,  steel  sand  barge  for  W.  F.  Nu- 
gent a  Bros.,  Louisville,  Ky.;  IIO'IO"  x  28' 
X  7'3";  keel  3/1/30;  launched  and  delivered 
4/21/30. 

Hull  1683,  same  as  above;  keel  4/3/30; 
launched  4/30/30. 

MANITOWOC   SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 
Manitowoc,  Wis. 
Purchasing  Agent.  H.  Meyer. 
City    of    Flint,    hull    247,    car     ferry     for 
Pere  Marquette    Rail.    Co.;    368  L.B.P.;   57 
beam;   17  loaded  draft;   18  m.  speed;  2  tur- 
bines;  3600  I.H.P.  each;  4  Babcock  &?  Wil- 
cox W.T.  boilers;  keel  Mar.   1/29;  launched 
11/27/29;  delivered  4/16/30. 

Violet,  hull  253,  lighthouse  tender  for 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Lighthouses;  163'6"  x  J2'x- 
8'6";  770  D.W.T.  2  rec.  eng.  850  I.H.P.;  J 
Almy  Class  F.  W.T.  boilers;  keel  12/2/29; 
launched  4/12/30. 

E.  G.  Saubert,  hull  254,  tanker  for  Stan- 
dard Oil  Co.;  390'3"x53'3";  12  mi.  speed; 
6050  D.W.T. ;  1  rec.  steam  eng.,  2  Scotch 
boilers;  \V AYi  x  11'6";  keel  12/21/29; 
launch  6/30   est.;   deliver  8/30   est. 

Northwind,   hull   255,    yacht   for   C.   M. 


Clark,  New  York;  113'5"  x  22';  2  300-H.P. 
Winton  diesel  engs.;  keel  2/4/30;  launched 
5/10/30  est.;  deliver  6/30  est. 

Hull  257,  deck  scow  for  Dredge  and 
Dock  Co.,  Chicago  135  x  36  x  9  ft.;  keel 
3/1/30;  deliver  May/30  est. 

Hull  258,  same  as  above;  deliver  May/30 
est. 

MARIETTA    MANUFACTURING    CO., 
Point  Pleasant,  W.  Va. 
Purchasing  Agent:  S.  C.  Wilhelm. 
Walter  A.  Windsor,  hull   159.  one  stern- 
wheel     towboat    for    Burnside    Barge    Line, 
Point  Pleasant:  165x36x6';  Marietta-Holmes 
comp.    engs.;    launched    Jan./30;    delivered 
5/1/30. 

One  steel  hull,  diesel-electric  towboat  for 
U.S.  Engineers.  Chattanooga,  Tenn.;  140 
x29x4'6";  launched  3/21/30;  deliver  5/10/ 
30  est. 

Four  steel  maneuver  boats  for  U.S.  Engin- 
eers. Huntington,  W.  Va. 

William  Dickinson,  one  twin  screw  boat 
for  Marquette  Cement  Co.,  Chicago;  124x 
26x7';  750  H.P.  diesel  eng. 

One  steel,  diesel  powered  tug  for  U.  S. 
Engineering  Office,  New  Orleans:  65'6"x 
17'x7'71/2"." 

MIDLAND  BARGE  COMPANY 
Midland.  Pa. 
Four    barges    for    West.    Penn.    Sand    y 
Gravel  Co.;  100x26x6'6";  one  delivered. 

One  barge  for  Wierton  Steel  Co.;  120x 
25x4  ft. 

One  floating  caisson   for  Foundation  Co. 
One  barge  for  A.  Jackson  K  Sons;  75x27x 
4'6". 

NASHVILLE  BRIDGE  COMPANY, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 
Purchasing  Agent,  R.  L.   Baldwin. 
Gulfport,hull  210,  dredge  for  McWilliams 
Dredging      Co.,       134'6"x30x8      ft.:      keel 
ll/'r/29;      launched      1/11/30;      delivered 
4/8/30. 

Hulls  215-220  inch,  six  deck  baree«; 
133x29x71/2  ft.;  keel  1/27/30:  launch  Mar. 
15,  18.  22,  26.  Apr.  2.  9:  delivered  ('2)  3/ 
17/30:   (2)  4/1/30;   (2)   4/8,  4/10/30. 

Hull  221.  deck  barge,  130x34x8  ft.; 
launched   2/19/30;  delivered  3/9/30. 

Hulh  222-224.  three  cement  barges:  100 
x24x5  ft.:  keels  Mar.  19,  24,  28;  delivered 
Apr.  16,  21,  26/30. 

Hull  225.  stern  boat  hull;  112x26x24  ft; 
keel  4/14/30. 

Hulls  226-229  inch,  four  barges  for  stock: 
100x24x5  ft.;  keel  (226)  4/5/30;  launched 
4/26/30;  (227)  keel  4/10/30;  launched 
5/1/30. 

Hull  230.  deck  barge,  78x30x5  ft.;  dehv- 
crcd  4/12/30. 

Hull  231,  deck  barge,  100x26x6'6";  keel 
4/21/30. 

Hull  232,  Kirge  for  stock;  80x32x5  ft. 
Hull   233.  barge  for  Jno.   Archbold  Coal 
Co.:   100  L.BP.:  24  beam:   5  depth. 

Ace.  hull  234.  towboat  for  Jno.  Archbold 
Coal  Co.:  80  L.B.P.:  20  beam;  6'6"  depth: 
2   140-H.P.  diesel  engs. 

Not    named,    hull    23  5,    towboat    for    A. 
Jackson  6?  Sons;   56  L.B.P.;   14  beam;   5'6" 
depth:  120  HP.  diesel  eng. 
NEWPORT   NEWS   SHIPBUILDING  tL 
DRYDOCK   COMPANY 
Newport  News,  Va. 
Purchasing    Agent:    Jas.     Plummer,     2J3 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Houston,  hull  323.  hght  cruiser  CL-30 
for  United  States  Navv.  10.000  tons  dis- 
placement: keel  May  1/28;  launched  Sept. 
7/29;  deliver  June  13/30  est. 

Augusta,  hull  324,  light  cruiser  CL-31 
for   United   States   Navy;    10,000  tons  dis- 


placement;  keel  July   2/28;   launched   2/1- 
30;  deliver  Mar.  13/31  est. 

Morro  Castle,  hull  3  37,  passenger  liner  for 
A.G.W.I.  Nav.  Co.,  New  York;  508  x 
70'9"  X  39';  15,380  tons  displ.;  16,000 
S.H.P.;  20  knots  speed;  turbo-elec.  drive; 
keel  July  23/29;  launched  3/5/30;  deliver 
8/30  est. 

Oricnte,  hull  338,  sister  to  above;  keel 
July  8/29;  launch  May  15/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  3  39,  passenger  and 
freight  liner  for  Dollar  Steamship  Co.,  San 
Francisco:  653  L.O.A.;  81  beam;  52  depth; 
turbo-electric  drive;  20  knots  speeed;  keel 
3/25/30:  deliver  Oct.  /31  est. 

Not  named,  hull  340,  sister  to  above;  keel 
4/22/30;  deliver  2/32  est. 

Florida,  hull  342,  passenger  steamer 
for  Peninsular  ii  Occidental  S.S.  Co.; 
386'6"  L.O.A.;  56'6"  beam;  26'6"  depth: 
geared  turbine  drive;  19J/2  knots  speed;  keel 
7/30  est.;  deliver  June  /31  est. 
NEW   YORK  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 

Camden,  N.  j. 
Purchasing  Agent:  J.  W.  Meeker. 
Chester,  hght  cruiser  CL-   27   for  United 
States     Navy,      10,000     tons     displacement; 
keel  Mar.   7/28;   launched   7/3/29;  deliver 
June  13/30  est. 

Not  named,  light  cruiser  CL-3  5,  same  as 
above;  deliver  8/15/32  est. 

Santa  Clara,  hull  387,  passenger  and  car- 
go steamer  for  W.  R.  Grace  ^  Co.,  New 
York;  4S2'9"  long;  63'9"  beam;  37'5" 
depth;  General  Electric  turbo-electric  ma- 
chinery; keel  Feb.  4/29;  launched  11/14/29; 
delivered  4/1/30. 

Excalibre,      hull      394,      passenger      and 

cargo  steamers  for  Export  Steamship  Corp., 

New  York;  450x6r6"x42'3";  keel  11/4/29. 

Exochorda,  hull  395,  sister  to  above;  keel 

11/25/29;  launch  6/9/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  396,  sister  to  above; 
keel  10/1/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  397,  sister  to  above;  keel 
11/1/30  est. 

Indianapolis,  hull  399,  light  cruiser  No. 
35  for  United  States  Navy;  10,000  tons 
displacement;  keel  Mar.  31/30. 

Hull  388,  carfloat  for  Jay  Street  Ter- 
minal. Brooklyn;  270x38'6"xir;  deliver 
9/6/30  est. 

THE  PUSEY  &  JONES  CORP., 
Wilmington,  Del. 
Purchasing   Agent:   James   Bradford. 
Cambriona,  hull  1042,  yacht  for  Walter  O. 
Briggs;    236    L.O.A.;    34    beam:    19    depth; 
12'6"  draft;   2   1100  H.P.  diesel  engs.;  keel 
Mar.    12/29;    launched    10/7/29;    delivered 
5/6/30. 

Lotosland,  hull  1043,  twin  screw  diesel 
yacht,  ordered  by  Cox  W  Stevens,  Inc.,  New 
York;  168'9"  long,  28'  beam;  two  500- 
B.H.P.  diesel  eng.:  keel  June  13/29; 
launched  11/15/29:  deliver  6/1/30  est. 

Vcedol  No.  2,  hull  1044,  oil  tanker  for  Tide 
Water  Oil  Co.;  255  L.B.P.;  44  beam;  15'6" 
loaded  draft;  1250  I.H.P.  diesel-electric  pro- 
pulsion; keel  Oct.  19/29;  launched  3/4/30; 
deliver  5/15/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  1045,  twin  screw  diesel 
yacht  for  R.  R.  M.  Carpenter,  Wilmington, 
Del:  130  L.O.A.:  21  beam;  6  loaded  draft; 
2  Winton  400-H.P.  diesels;  keel  1/9/30; 
launch  6/2/30  est.;  deliver  6/15/30  est. 

Hull  1046,  four  diesel-electric,  single- 
screw,  harbor  tugs  for  Erie  Railroad  Co.;  96 
LB. P.:  26  beam:  13'9''  molded  depth;  1000 
H.P.  diesel-electric  prop.;  delivery  8  months; 
keels  3/27/30;  launch  Nos.  1  ^  2  6/26/30 
est.;  Nos.  3  6?  4  9/1/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  1047,  twin  screw  diesel 
yacht  for  Ogden  L.  Mills,  New  York;  175'5" 
L.O.A.;  24  beam:  13'6"  molded  depth;  two 
600  B.H.P.  diesel  engs. 


Not  named,  hull  1048,  twin  screw  diesel 
houseboat  for  Edson  B.  Ford,  Detroit;  125 
L.O.A.;  22  beam;  4'6"  draft;  two  250-H.P. 
diesel  engs. 

SPEDDEN  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Baltimore,   Maryland. 
Purchasing  Agent:  W.  J.  Collison. 
G.  B.  Loring,  hull  266,  steel  hull  freight 
and  passenger  tug  for  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Pub- 
lic  Health,   Boston;   91   L.O.A.;   20   molded 
beam;    9    draft;    350    H.P.    Standard    diesel 
eng.:  keel  10/15/29;  launch  4/10/30  est. 

Number  19.  hull  267,  steel  hull  diesel 
tugboat  for  Oil  Transfer  Co.,  17  Battery 
Place,  New  York;  95  L.O.A.;  22  beam; 
10'6"  loaded  draft;  eng.  not  decided;  keel 
11/20/29;   launch   4/1/30  est. 

SUN  SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY, 

Chester,  Penn. 
Purchasing  Agent:   H.  W.  Scott. 
Western  Sun,  hull  123,  single-screw,  die- 
sel tanker  for  Motor  Tankship  Corp.;  13,400 
D.W.T.;  keel  11/25/29;  launched  5/10/30; 
deliver  5/15/30  est. 

Eastern  Sun,  hull  124,  sister  to  above; 
keel  12/14/29;  launch  5/15/30  est.;  deliver 
5/31/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  131,  sister  to  above;  keel 
7/1/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  125,  single  screw,  steel, 
diesel-electric  tanker  for  Tide  Water-Asso- 
ciated Transport.  Corp..  New  York;  13,450 
D.W.T.:  keel  1/29/30;  launch  7/15/30  est.; 
deliver   8/1/30   est. 

Not  named,  hull  126,  sister  to  above;  keel 
2/12/30;  launch  9/1/30  est.;  deliver  9/- 
15/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull   127,  single  screw  diesel 


oil  tanker  for  Standard  Transp.  Co.;  480  x 
65'9"  X  37';  Sun-Doxford  diesel  eng.;  keel 
4/28/30;  launch   10/15/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  128,  sister  to  above;  keel 
5/1/30  est.;  launch   11/15/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  129,  single-screw  motor 
tank  barge  for  Sun  Oil  Co.;  188'6"x31'x 
11'6";  keel  3/3/30. 

Not  named,  hull  130,  sister  to  above;  keel 
3/3/30. 

TOLEDO   SHIPBUILDING   CO., 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

Purchasing  Agent.   Otto   Hall. 

Not  named,  hull  183,  steel  ferry  for  Wa- 
bash Rly.  Co.  ,,     ^       ^ 

Hulls  185  and  186,  two  hulls  for  Great 
Lakes  Dredge  £#  Dock  Co. 

UNITED  DRY  DOCKS.  Inc. 
Mariner's  Harbor,  N.Y. 

Purchasing  Agent:  R.  C.  Miller. 

Dubois  II.  hull  792,  tug  for  Henry  Du- 
bois Sons  Co.;  128  L.O.A.;  27  beam;  14 
depth;  12  mi.  speed;  TE  engs.  800  I.H.P.;  1 
Scotch  boiler  16'xll'6";  keel  10/25/29; 
launched  2/8/30;  delivered  4/15/30. 

De  Voe  and  Harold,  hull  793.  tug  for  Bal- 
timore a  Ohio  R.R.  Co.;  118'6"  L.O  A.;  25 
beam;  13'6''  depth;  12  miles  loaded  speed; 
comp.  steam  eng.:  850  I.H  P.:  1  Scotch  boil- 
er 15x12  ft.:  keel  11/20/29;  launched  3/22/ 
30;  delivered  4/30/30. 

William  J.  Dickey,  hull  794,  sister  to 
above;  keel  11/20/29;  launched  4/2/30; 
delivered  5/7/30. 

Not  named,  hull  795,  ferryboat  for  City 
of  New  York:  267  L.O.A.;  66  beam;  13'9" 
loaded  draft;  12  knots  speed;  dbl.  comp.  eng. 
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4000  I.H.P.;  4  W.T.  boilers;  keel  12/19/29; 
deliver  11/15/30  est. 

N.Y.C.  No.  3  5,  hull  796,  lighter  for  New 
York  Central  R.R.  Co.;  122  x  32'6";  540 
I. HP.  diesel  eng.;  keel  Feb.  11/30. 

U.  S.  NAVY  YARD, 
New  York,  N.Y. 
Not  named,  light  cruiser  CL-32,  for  U.  S. 
Navy;    10,000    tons     displacement;     deliver 
12/1/32  est. 

U.  S.  NAVY  YARD, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Not  named,  light  cruiser  CL-36.  for  U.  S. 
Navy;     10,000    tons    displacement;     deliver 
9/1/33  est. 

U.  S.  NAVY  YARD, 
Portsmouth,  Va. 
V-5,    submarine    SC-1    for    U.    S.    Navy; 
deliver  6/1/30  est. 

THE  CHARLES  WARD  ENGINEER- 
ING WORKS 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Purchasing  Agent:  E.  T.  Jones. 

Indiana,  hull  83,  turbo-electric,  twin- 
screw,  tunnel  towboat  for  Mississippi  Valley 
Barge  Line  Co..  St.  Louis:  200x40x1 0'6"; 
kceh  11/18/29;  launch  5/15/30  est. 

Louisiana,  hull  84:  sister  to  above;  keel 
11/28/29;  launch  6/13/30  est. 

Scott,  hull  No.  85,  diesel-electric  stern- 
wheel  towboat  for  U.  S.  Army  Engineers, 
Rock  Island  £«?  Huntington  Districts:  90x 
20x4'6''  molded  dimensions;  keel  6/1/30 
est. 

Fort  Armstrong,  hull  86,  same  as  above; 
keel  6/1/30  est. 


Trade  Literature 


Port  of  Seattle  Yearbook,  1930,  is 

one  of  the  most  interesting  that  has 
come  to  our  attention.  Its  chief  in- 
terest lies  in  the  fine  full-page 
photographs  of  the  port,  piers,  wa- 
terfront industrial  enterprises,  the 
city  and  other  points — brought  to 
us  in  a  stronger  measure  by  pictor- 
ial means.  These  fine  photographic 
reproductions  bring  a  clean,  easily 
remembered  picture  of  Seattle, 
Puget  Sound,  Lake  Washington, 
Lake  Union,  and  the  surrounding 
territory  and  its  position  as  one  of 
the  nation's  great  shipping  centers. 


Port  Series  No.  2,  the  Port 
of  Jacksonville,  has  just  been  issu- 
ed in  a  revised  edition,  prepared 
jointly  by  the  Board  of  Engineering 
for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  War  De- 
partment, and  the  Bureau  of  Oper- 
ations, U.  S.  Shipping  Board.  The 
edition  reveals  the  natural  advan- 
tages and  the  enterprise  of  munici- 
pal authorities  in  the  development 
of  this  South  Atlantic  port.  The  re- 
port shows  the  changes  and  im- 
provements in  port  and  harbor  con- 
ditions, services  and  charges,  port 
and  harbor  facilities,  communica- 
tions, the  freight  rate  situation, 
commerce,  and  the  territory  tribu- 
tary to  the  port. 


Tacoma  Harbor  AnnuaL  The  an- 
nual report  of  the  Harbor  Master 
for  the  Port  of  Tacoma,  Wash.,  and 
the  usual  port  information  and  sta- 
tistics presented  to  the  public, 
are  prepared  this  year  in  book  form 
— bound  in  hard  paper  cover  with 
color  plate  depicting  a  busy  scene 
along  the  waterfront.  The  booklet 
is  beautifully  illustrated  with  very 
fine  half-tones  of  the  various  docks 
and  shipping  facilities,  as  well  as 
beautiful  Mt.  Rainier  and  the  orch- 
ards and  gardens  which  surround 
the  city.  As  Tacoma  is  principally 
a  lumber  center,  there  are  many  pic- 
tures of  lumber  shipping  facilities 
and  various  factories  for  products 
made  from  wood  which  furnish  car- 
goes to  ships  calling  at  her  piers. 
In  this  book,  Tacoma  shows  the 
world  in  picture  and  in  printed 
facts  and  figures  the  progress  she 
has  made  in  recent  years  and  the 
position  she  intends  soon  to  obtain 
as  a  world  port. 


dustrial  plants  makes  it  necessary 
for  all  executives,  superintendents, 
engineers,  and  workmen  to  be  con- 
versant with  the  wide  variety  of  op- 
portunities for  the  use  of  arc  weld- 
ing. 

There  is  a  special  chapter  devot- 
ed to  the  use  of  arc  welding  in 
shipbuilding — and  some  illustra- 
tions of  recent  work  along  this  line. 

The  booklet  may  be  obtained  from 
any  General  Electric  office. 


Cruising  on  the  Seven  Seas  is  the 

title  of  a  beautifully  prepared  and 
printed  booklet  issued  by  The  Coop- 
er-Bessemer Corporation,  25  West 
43rd  Street,  New  York,  portraying  a 
number  of  noteworthy  and  vei-y 
beautiful  yachts  and  cruisei-s  which 
have  lately  taken  their  places  among 
the  modern  type  of  pleasure  craft. 
They  are  all,  of  course,  equipped 
with  Cooper-Bessemer  diesel  power 
plants. 


Arc  Welding  in  Industry  is  an  ex- 
cellent booklet  just  published  by 
the  General  Electric    Company    on 

this  interesting  subject.  The  in- 
creasing use  of  arc  welding  methods 
in  modern  construction  and  in  in- 


Electric  Motor  and  Control  Equip- 
ment is  the  subject  of  a  General 
Electric  Company  booklet  that  has 
particular  reference  to  under-deck 
auxiliaries.  Besides  description  and 
illustrations  of  equipment  included 
in  the  heading,  there  is  a  table  of 
particulars  on  direct-current,  con- 
stant-speed, ball-bearing  motors. 
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Marine  Insurance 


Edited  by  James  A.  Quinby 


Which  Policy  Covers  I 

A  Discussion  of  Various  Types  of  Marine  Policies 
and  Their  Relations  to  Each  Other 


To  all  persons,  with  the  notable  exception  of  a 
comparatively  small  group  of  experts,  the  extent 
of  an  underwriter's  liability  under  any  given  pol- 
icy is  an  unfathomable  mystery,  hedged  about  with  a 
multitude  of  obscure  technicalities.  When  a  vessel  or 
cargo  is  the  subject  of  numerous  policies,  each  covering 
separate  hazards,  even  the  experts  sometimes  become 
slightly  confused  in  the  twilight  zone  which  separates 
the  liability  of  the  various  underwriters.  In  view  of  this 
difficulty,  we  believe  the  average  layman  will  be  inter- 
ested in  the  following  outline  of  the  usual  types  of 
marine  coverage. 

Hull  Insurance. 

The  hull  insurer  is  the  plain  or  garden  variety  of 
underwriter.  For  some  time  following  the  late  war,  his 
garden  was  no  garden  of  roses.  He  usually  insures  two 
things,  (1)  the  risk  of  damage  or  loss  by  perils  of  the 
sea  (including  collision)  directly  affecting  the  vessel 
insured,  and  (2)  the  liability  which  may  be  incurred  by 
the  insured  vessel  for  damaging  another  vessel  in  col- 
lision. This  latter,  or  "collision  liability"  coverage,  is 
sometimes  extended  by  special  clause  to  include  damage 
to  wharves  and  other  floating  structures. 

The  hull  policy  is  customarily  a  time  policy;  that  is, 
a  policy  written  to  cover  for  a  specified  period  of  time, 
usually  one  calendar  year.  The  law  implies  no  warranty 
in  such  a  policy  that  the  vessel  shall  remain  seaworthy 


for  the  entire  period.  The  policy  usually  specifically 
recites  that,  as  between  the  insurer  and  assured,  the 
vessel  is  admitted  to  be  seaworthy. 

If  the  ship  is  damaged  by  a  peril  insured  against, 
the  owner  may  recover  the  cost  of  repairing  her.  If  she 
is  lost  by  a  peril  insured  against,  he  may  recover  the 
face  value  of  his  policy  without  reference  to  her  real 
worth,  since  hull  policies,  in  modern  times,  are  invar- 
iably valued  policies. 

The  hull  policy  is  nonreducing.  The  losses  collected 
under  it  are  not  subtracted  from  the  amount  insured, 
as  is  the  case  in  the  ordinary  fire  policy.  An  owner 
may  recover  for  a  half  dozen  partial,  or  particular 
average,  losses  during  the  currency  of  a  single  policy, 
two  of  which  might  exceed  the  value  set  forth  in  the 
policy.  Under  the  so-called  "sue  and  labor"  clause,  the 
assured  may  recover,  in  addition  to  the  face  value  of 
the  policy,  expenses  undertaken  to  avert  a  loss  by  a 
peril  insured  against.  The  assured  may  also  recover 
under  the  hull  policy  the  vessel's  proportion  of  any 
general  average  sacrifices  or  expenditures  undertaken 
for  the  common  benefit  of  the  maritime  adventure. 

In  short,  the  hull  policy  covers  sea  damage  to  a  ves- 
sel and  collision  liability  for  damage  to  other  vessels. 

The  Cargo  Policy. 

The  cargo  underwriter  insures  seaborne  goods 
against  perils  of  the    sea,  and  further  undertakes  to 
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pay  sue  and  labor  charges  in  respect  to  goods  so  in- 
sured, and  to  pay  the  insured  cargo's  proportion  of  all 
general  average  charges.  The  cargo  may  arrive  sound 
but  be  called  upon  to  pay  a  contribution  to  a  general 
average  sacrifice  or  expenditure  occui-ring  on  the  voy- 
age. If  uninsured,  the  cargo-owner  must  put  up  a 
cash  deposit  to  obtain  his  goods  at  destination.  The 
general  average  contribution,  when  ascertained,  is  taken 
out  of  this  deposit,  and  the  remainder  of  the  deposit,  if 
any,  returned.  If  the  goods  are  insured,  the  under- 
writer posts  a  guarantee  in  lieu  of  the  deposit  and  pays 
the  general  average  the  proportion  later  found  to  be 
due. 

Cargo  policies  are  almost  invariably  voyage  policies, 
covering  from  port  to  port  or  place  to  place.  They 
usually  bear  what  is  called  a  "warehouse  to  warehouse" 
clause,  which  lengthens  the  geographical  and  time  ex- 
tent of  the  coverage  for  a  few  days  at  each  end  of  the 
voyage  but  does  not  extend  the  nature  of  the  coverage. 

As  the  fire  hazard  is  about  the  only  peril  insured 
against  which  can  occur  on  land,  the  net  result  of  the 
clause  is  a  few  days  extra  fire  insurance. 

While,  as  above  stated,  cargo  policies  are  voyage  poli- 
cies, they  may  be  and  usually  are  issued  under  an  open 
contract.  This  contract  may  run  for  a  limited  or  un- 
limited time  and  under  its  provisions  the  assured  must 
declare,  or  ask  insurance  upon,  all  goods  shipped  at  his 
risk,  and  the  insurer  must  cover  all  such  goods,  even 
if  the  declaration  is  made  after  known  loss. 

There  is  no  waiver  of  the  implied  warranty  of  sea- 
worthiness in  the  ordinary  cargo  policy.  The  under- 
writer usually  pays  the  loss  and  proceeds  against  the 
ship  or  her  owner  for  damage  to  cargo  caused  by  un- 
seaworthiness. Technically,  however,  the  cargo  under- 
writer may  disclaim  liability  for  cargo  damage  caused 
by  unseaworthiness,  since  such  damage  is  not  due  to 
a  peril  insured  against. 

The  Protection  and  Indemnity  Policy. 

The  protection  and  indemnity,  or  "P.  &  I."  under- 
writer is  the  gentleman  the  cargo  underwriter  runs  up 
against  when  he  endeavors  to  recover  from  the  carry- 
ing vessel  for  cargo  damage.  The  P.  &  I.  policy  covers 
the  shipowner  for  all  liability  which  he  may  be  under 
to  third  persons  because  of  his  ownership  of  the  ves- 
sel. This  liability  is  of  course  subject  to  one  notable 
exception,  in  that  collision  liability  is  covered  by  the 
hull  policy,  as  noted  above.  All  other  types  of  liability, 
such  as  for  damage  to  cargo,  damage  to  land  structures, 
personal  injury  or  death  of  members  of  the  crew  or 
other  persons,  are  covered  by  the  P.  &  I.  underwriter. 


The  P.  &  I.  policy  is  usually  written  with  a  maximum 
limit  applying  to  any  one  voyage,  and  with  a  deductible 
average,  or  amount  per  voyage,  which  must  be  borne  by 
the  shipowner  before  the  policy  becomes  involved.  Such 
a  deductible  generally  amounts  to  from  two  hundred 
to  five  hundred  dollars  and  is  designed  to  protect  the 
underwriter  from  small  claims  and  induce  greater  care 
on  the  part  of  the  assured  in  preventing  damage. 

Deductible  average  in  hull  and  cargo  policies  are 
used  for  the  same  purpose  and  differ  from  the  3  per 
cent,  or  other  stated  franchise  in  that  under  the  latter 
the  underwriter  bears  the  entire  loss  once  the  franchise 
is  opened. 

In  addition  to  the  outstanding  types  of  policy  here 
enumerated,  the  shipowner  employs  the  freight  policy 
(insuring  collect  freight  which  he  would  lose  if  the 
cargo  were  not  delivered)  and  disbursement  policies 
(to  cover  outlay  on  the  vessel  which  makes  her  tem- 
porary value  higher  than  that  shown  on  the  hull  pol- 
icy.) He  may  also  take  out  a  general  liability  policy 
to  supplant  his  P.  &  I.  policy,  as  the  latter  covers  only 
specific  vessels  while  the  former  may  be  drafted  to 
cover  the  general  business  operations  of  the  assured. 

The  cargo  owner  may  also  take  out  what  are  known 
as  inland  marine  policies,  covering  truck  transit  and 
other  inland  hazards.  These  are  not  really  marine  poli- 
cies at  all,  but  are  written  on  marine  forms  for  con- 
venience. 

The  next  time  you  hear  of  a  collision,  cargo  damage, 
or  a  general  average,  place  this  article  before  you  and 
figure  out  the  liabilities  of  all  the  possible  underwrit- 
ers involved. 


". , .  So  He  Burned  The  Ship/' 


M! 


'OST  of  the  marine  insurance  cases  in  our  Ad- 
miralty  courts   resolve   themselves   into   dreary 

■  and  technical  discussions  and  definitions  of 
clauses.  But  in  Lind  vs.  Mitchell,  XVII  Aspinall  562, 
the  British  Court  of  Appeal  had  before  it  a  set  of  facts 
involving  all  the  melodramatic  flavor  of  the  days  of 
Captain  Kidd. 

The  owner  of  the  wooden  schooner  Gordon  E.  Moul- 
ton  insured  her  under  a  time  hull  policy  bearing  the 
Inchmaree  Clause  and  covering,  among  other  things, 
"loss  .  .  .  caused  through  the  negligence  of  the  master, 
mariners,  engineers,  or  pilots."  The  vessel,  after  being 
engaged  in  the  transportation  of  liquor  to  "Rum  Row," 
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off  New  York,  was  returning  to  the  port  of  Burgeo  in 
Newfoundland.  She  ran  into  some  heavy  weather  and 
was  somewhat  battered  by  ice.  The  weather  became 
calm  again,  and  she  found  herself  within  fifteen  miles 
of  her  destination.  In  discussing  the  ensuing  events, 
the  court  comments  as  follows: 

"The  captain's  account  of  what  happened  is  this,  that 
the  glass  began  to  rise;  that  the  weather  was  bad  in 
the  north-east;  that  he,  who  had  been  at  sea  for  a  good 
many  years,  and  a  good  many  years  in  that  locality, 
formed  the  opinion  that  the  rising  glass  there  meant 
what  it  sometimes  means  in  England,  a  strong  north- 
east wind  coming;  he  thought  that  the  sky  to  the  north 
looked  like  it,  and  that  his  leaking  ship  with  the  main- 
sail gone  was  likely  to  be  blown  out  to  sea  by  the  north- 
east wind  in  a  condition  in  which  she  would  probably 
have  sunk  with  all  hands  on  board.  He  therefore  form- 
ed the  view,  it  being  calmer  at  the  time  according  to 
him,  that  he  would  abandon  the  ship  which  he  thought 
would  be  lost  in  the  gale  which  he  thought  was  coming; 
and  so  the  crew  got  into  the  boats  with  all  their  prop- 
erty. The  only  thing  that  they  seem  to  have  left  be- 
hind is  the  log.  They  rowed  the  fifteen  miles,  or  rath- 
er they  rowed  and  sailed,  because  the  captain  says  that 
they  sailed  with  a  northeast  wind.  The  captain  then  did 
a  thing  which  strikes  anybody  who  does  not  know  any- 
thing about  it  as  odd;  he  set  the  ship  on  fire. 

"Anyone  familiar  with  shipping  knows  that  one  of 
the  dangers  of  the  North  Atlantic  consists  of  derelict 
wood  ships  floating  awash;  and  frequently  war  vessels 
are  sent  out  to  try  to  find  them  and  then  sink  them. 
There  are  several  expressions  used  in  the  correspond- 
ence, I  think  by  persons  other  than  the  captain,  in  which 
they  say  that  they  supposed  what  was  done  was  to  try 
to  make  sure  that  this  abandoned  wood  vessel  should 
not  go  floating  about  and  constitute  a  danger  to  navi- 
gation. That  is  why  the  captain  said  he  did  it,  and  that 
is  the  only  possible  explanation  of  what  looks  at  first 
sight  to  be  a  very  odd  thing,  that  a  man  leaving  a  ship 
which  he  thought  was  going  to  sink  should  set  her  on 
fire." 

In  a  suit  to  recover  for  the  loss  under  the  policy,  the 
court  held  the  loss  proximately  caused  by  a  peril  of 
the  sea,  pointing  out  that  it  "probably  would  not  have 
occurred  but  for  the  misconduct  and  negligence  of  the 
master  or  crew."    Recovery  was  accordingly  allowed. 


Should  Attorney  Fees  be  Taxed 
as  Costs  in  Admiralty  Cases 

THE  Maritime  Law  Association  has  recently  sent 
out  a  questionnaire  to  its  members  seeking  their 
attitude  toward  the  adoption  of  the  British  sys- 
tem of  taxing  admiralty  attorneys'  fees  as  costs.  It  is 
well  and  sometimes  painfully  known  that  attorneys  in 
the  home  of  the  slave  and  the  land  of  the  fee  charge 
whatever  the  traffic  will  bear,  feeling  that  win,  lose,  or 
draw,  each  litigant  will  have  to  pay  his  own  legal  cham- 
pion. In  England,  the  loser  has  to  pay  not  only  his  own 
attorneys'  fee,  but  also  that  of  his  opponent.  This  re- 
sult is  obtained  by  "taxing"  the  fees,  or  allowing  them 
to  be  recovered  in  addition  to,  or  as  a  part  of,  the  judge- 
raent,  in  the  same  manner  that  filing  fees  and  other  in- 
cidental costs  are  allowed  in  this  country. 

Advocates  of  the  English  system  declare  that  it  dis- 
courages unfounded  suits,  unmeritorious  defenses,  and 
frivolous  appeals.  They  argue  that  a  ligitant  having  an 
extremely  doubtful  case  will  refrain  from  action  in  the 
face  of  a  possible  double  penalty  imposed  by  double  at- 
torneys' fees,  while  under  the  system  prevailing  in  Am- 
erica he  is  tempted  to  turn  his  claim  over  to  an  attor- 
ney upon  a  contingent  fee  or  some  other  semipartner- 
ship  basis. 

The  British  system,  however,  involves  fixing  the  fee 
in  advance,  which  would  be  difficult  under  American 
trial  conditions.  An  alternative  would  allow  the  fee 
in  each  case  to  be  assessed  upon  an  ad  valorem  basis, 
naming  a  fixed  percentage  of  the  amount  involved.  This 
system  would  prove  inequitable  unless  a  taxing  master 
were  appointed  for  each  court.  The  cost  and  difficulty 
of  obtaining  a  competent,  honest  man  for  such  a  position 
would  probably  spell  the  doom  of  the  fixed  percentage 
plan.  We  haven't  any  too  many  competent,  honest  men, 
and  we  can  use  the  few  we  have  as  judges. 

As  we  see  the  situation,  about  the  only  advantage  the 
English  plan  has  over  the  present  American  system  lies 
in  its  deterrent  effect  upon  unfounded  suits.  The  num- 
ber of  such  suits,  in  our  Admiralty  courts  at  least,  is 
comparatively  small.  Their  number  might  be  reduced 
still  more  by  empowering  federal  judges  to  assess  upon 
the  unsuccessful  litigant  a  portion  or  all  of  the  success- 
ful litigant's  attorney  fee  in  those  cases  which  the  judge 
considers  should  never  have  been  brought  at  all. 
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Freiglits,  Charters,  Sales 


May  15,  1930. 
f  I  iHE    following    steamers    have 

I  been  reported  fixed  with  grain 
to  United  Kingdom:  British 
str.  Bengloe,  British  Columbia  and 
Paget  Sound  to  London,  Leith,  and 
Middleborough,  May,  Canadian  Am- 
erican Shipping  Co.;  British  m.s. 
Levernbank,  San  Francisco  to  U.  K. 
/Continent,  22/6,  Apr.,  Strauss  & 
Co.;  Swedish  str.  Roxen,  Vancouver, 
B.  C,  to  U.  K./Continent,  18/9 
prompt,  Canadian  Cooperative 
Wheat  Producers  Ass'n;  British  m.- 
s.  Westmoor,  Columbia  River  to  U. 
K.,  Bordeaux  or  Hamburg,  20/6, 
May,  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.;  Brit- 
ish str.  Bencleuch,  British  Colum- 
bia, Puget  Sound,  Grays  Harbor  and 
Columbia  River  to  Rotterdam, 
Hamburg,  and  Middlesborough, 
June,  Canadian  American  Shipping 
Co.;  British  str.  Benmohr,  British 
Columbia,  Puget  Sound,  Grays 
Harbor,  and  Columbia  River  to 
London  and  Grangemouth,  June, 
Canadian  American  Shipping  Co.; 
British  steamer  Benvorlich,  British 
Columbia,  Puget  Sound,  Columbia 
River  to  Rotterdam,  West  Hartle- 
pool and  Middlesborough,  May, 
Canadian  American  Shipping  Co.; 
British  str.  Benmacdui,  Grays  Har- 
bor, British  Columbia  and  Puget 
Sound  to  Antwerp  and  Hamburg, 
May,  Canadian  American  Shipping 
Co.;  British  str.  Tacoma  City,  Col- 
umbia River  to  U.K.,  Continent, 
21/3,  June,  Kerr,  Gifford  &  Co. 

The  following  steamers  have  been 
reported  fixed  with  lumber  to  the 
Atlantic:    American    str.    Oneida, 


Phoenix  Assurance  Co.,  Ltd. 

of  London 
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Grays  Harbor  to  Philadelphia,  Ap- 
ril, Krauss  and  Co.;  British  str. 
Boulderpool,  North  Pacific  to  North 
of  Hatteras,  $10.25  one  port,  $10.50 
two  ports.  May. 

The  American  str.  Missoula  has 
been  fixed  with  lumber  from  Coos 
Bay  and  Columbia  River  to  Guay- 
mas.  May,  Hammond  Lumber  Co. 

The  following  steamers  have  been 
reported  fixed  with  lumber  to  the 
Orient:  Norwegian  str.  Kalfarli, 
Columbia  River  or  Puget  Sound  to 
Yokohama  and  Osaka,  Douglas  Fir 
Exploitation  &  Export  Co.;  Japan- 
ese str.  Havre  Maru,  North  Pacific 
to  Japan  one  or  two  ports.  $7.25, 
May,  Allen  Shipping  Co.;  Japanese 
str.  Seisho  Maru,  Grays  Harbor  to 
Yokohama,  lump  sum  $32,000,  May, 
Yamashita  Shipping  Co. 

The  following  time  charters  have 
been  reported:  Norwegian  str.  Jul- 
iet, one  trip,  delivery  British  Colum- 
bia, redelivery  U.S. /North  of  Hat- 
teras, $1.15,  H.  R.  MacMillan  Ex- 
port Co.;  British  motorship  Neptun- 
ian, North  Pacific  to  South  Africa, 
one  trip,  $1.25,  June,  South  African 
Dispatch  Line. 

The  following  sales  have  been 
reported :  American  shr.  Star  of 
Scotland,  Alaska  Packers  Assn.  to 
O.  A.  Pearce,  I.  F.  Arnold  and  Lew 
Lockhart  of  Los  Angeles;  American 
str.  Wapama,  Charles  R.  McCormick 
Lumber  Co.  to  C.  C.  Gillespie;  Am- 
erican schr.  Metha  Nelson.  Alaska 
Packers  Assn.  to  Fox  Film  Corpora- 
tion. 

PAGE  BROTHERS,  Brokers. 
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Study  Class  Ends 
Term 

The  Study  Class  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Marine  Underwriters  of 
San  Francisco  at  its  meeting  of 
April  14,  was  addressed  by  C.  Gor- 
don Knight  of  the  California  Tariff 
Bureau  on  the  subject  of  "Truck 
Transportation  Tariffs  and  their 
Relation  to  Marine  Insurance." 

Mr.  Knight,  whose  organization  is 
designed  to  act  as  a  buffer  between 
truck  lines  and  the  State  Railroad 
Commission,  stressed  the  necessity 
of  a  uniform  schedule  of  rates  and 
outlined  a  procedure  whereby  the 
various  trucking  concerns  might 
agree — at  least  in  each  state — upon 
a  rate  schedule  which  would  take 
both  weight  and  value  into  consid- 
eration. He  further  pointed  out 
that  numerous  truck  bills  of  lading 
now  bear  a  limitation  clause  similar 
to  that  in  ocean  bills  of  lading,  lim- 
iting the  agreed  value  of  goods  car- 
ried to  a  stated  amount  per  package. 
Insurers  of  such  do  not  customarily 
limit  their  liability,  and  as  a  result 
of  this  discrepancy  their  subrogat- 
ed right  of  recovery  against  the 
carrier  is  reduced.  In  spite  of  this 
limitation  in  the  bill  of  lading, 
many  trucking  companies  have  made 
a  practice  of  ignoring  the  limitation 
clause  and  paying  damage  claims  in 
full,  and  liability  insurers  covering 
the  carrier  have  been  forced  by 
competition  to  make  good  the  full 
loss  thus  paid.  As  pointed  out  by 
members  of  the  class,  such  practice 
in  effect  constitutes  a  rebate,  and 
would  hardly  be  tolerated  in  the 
case  of  a  rail  carrier. 


The  Study  Class  at  its  last  meet- 
ing for  the  spring  season,  held  on 
Monday  evening,  April  28,  was  ad- 
dressed by  William  Denman,  promi- 
nent admiralty  attorney  of  San 
Francisco,  his  subject  being  "Col- 
lisions at  Sea." 

The  speaker  discussed  in  particu- 
lar the  rules  of  the  road,  speed  in 
the  fog,  changing  courses,  lookouts, 
division  into  watches,  the  apportion- 
ment of  damage  in  cases  of  mutual 
fault.  In  addition  he  discussed  the 
Merauke  case,  having  to  do  with  bill 
of  lading  clauses  attempting  to  fix 
limits  of  value  as  to  the  recovery  in 
cases  of  cargo  damage. 
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Trade  Notes 


NEW  FACTORY  FOR  MFG.  OF 
INSTRUMENTS 

NE  of  the  oldest  firms  en- 
I  gaged  in  the  design  and  manu- 
facture of  precision  instru- 
ments for  the  control  of  tempera- 
ture, pressure,  humidity,  high  ten- 
sion, and  liquid  levels  and  for  the 
testing  of  oil  is  the  C.  J.  Tagliabue 
Mfg.  Co.  of  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
For  more  than  two  score  years  the 
late  C.  J.  Tagliabue,  founder  of  this 
company,  devoted  his  life  to  the 
manufacture  and  distribution  of 
such  scientific  instruments,  and  it 
was  under  his  guiding  genius  that 
oil  testing  instruments  were  de- 
veloped to  the  scientific  pitch  and 
precision  which  they  enjoy  to-day. 

For  many  years  the  C.  J.  Taglia- 
bue Mfg.  Co.  has  occupied  a  large 
manufacturing  plant  in  the  Bush 
Terminal,  Brooklyn.  The  company 
has  recently  acquired  a  new  site  on 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  and  about 
July  1  will  occupy  a  new  building 
that  is  a  model  of  the  latest  indus- 
trial construction.  As  shown  in  the 
illustration,  it  is  a  five  story  build- 
ing with  basement  and  penthouse. 
It  is  of  modern,  concrete,  fire-proof 
construction  and  covers  an  entire 
block  fronting  on  a  lot  measuring 
200  by  234  feet.  The  building  pro- 
vides approximately  300,000  square 
feet  of  working  floor  space;  all 
ceilings  on  the  working  floors  are 
14  feet;  and  unusually  good  light- 
ing is  provided  by  large  full  height 
windows  in  modern  steel  sash. 

Scientific  arrangements  have 
been  made  in  planning  the  various 
manufacturing  departments.    From 


the  point  of  introduction  of  raw 
material  to  the  completion  of 
finished  products,  efficient,  mobile, 
straight-line  production  has  been 
the  watchword. 

Located  on  the  third  floor,  the 
executive  offices  will  command  a 
centralized  approach  to  every  de- 
partment. A  large  reception  room 
and  show  room  are  provided  on  this 
floor  where  permanent  exhibits  of 
Tag  products  will  be  on  display. 
The  factory  is  also  provided  with 
cafeteria  and  hospital  facilities  for 
the  comfort,  convenience,  and 
safety  of  employees. 

The  general  location  of  the  build- 
ing is  within  easy  accessibility  of 
rail  centers  and  steamship  docks. 
Two  large  loading  platforms  under 
cover  and  a  rear  drive-way  offer 
every  facility  for  rapid  transporta- 
tion via  Tagliabue  motor  trucks. 

The  laboratories  and  experimen- 
tal divisions  have  been  given  a  gen- 
erous allotment  of  space  which 
they  well  deserve.  Here  are  per- 
fected the  instruments  and  devices 
that  help  to  make  modern  marine 
propulsion  and  transportation  more 
economical  and  more  effective. 
Through  the  use  of  this  equipment 
the  ship  operator  is  able  to  easily 
test  his  fuel  and  lubricating  oils 
and  insure  that  quality  and  cleanli- 
ness that  are  so  imperatively  de- 
manded by  the  modern  oil  burner, 
the  diesel  engine,  and  the  steam 
turbine.  He  is  able  also  to  keep  per- 
fect check  on  refrigeration  and  ven- 
tilation conditions  in  the  cold  stor- 
age chambers  and  holds,  thereby  in- 
suring safe  transportation  for  per- 
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Tagliabue   branch,   San  Francisco. 

ishable  foods  and  avoiding  many 
damage  claims. 

Tag  instruments  are  in  use  on 
many  Pacific  Coast  vessels.  Among 
the  fleets  so  equipped  are  the 
United  Fruit  Co.,  Matson  Naviga- 
tion Company,  McCormick  Steam- 
ship Company,  American-Hawaiian 
Steamship  Company,  and  Nippon 
Yusen  Kaisha. 

The  Pacific  Coast  District  of  the 
C.  J.  Tagliabue  Mfg.  Co.  is  under 
the  able  direction  of  Henry  Junger- 
man  with  headquarters  in  San 
Francisco.  This  district  includes 
British  Columbia  and  Hawaii,  and 
is  ready  with  expert  advice  and 
service  on  all  temperature,  hu- 
midity, or  ventilation  control  and 
on  oil  testing  work. 


C.  E.  Rhodes,  president  of  C.  E. 
Rhodes  Company  of  San  Francisco, 
has  recently  announced  that  his 
firm  has  taken  over  the  Northern 
California  distribution  of  the  Cres- 
cent line  of  heaters,  evaporators, 
and  distillers. 

A  large  stock  of  copper  and  steel 
coils  for  all  standard  types  and 
sizes  in  the  above  equipment  will  be 
maintained  at  the  San  Francisco 
headquarters. 

In  securing  the  Crescent  line,  C. 
E.  Rhodes  Company  feel  that  they 
are  rounding  out  a  more  complete 
representation  in  marine  equip- 
ment. This  firm  is  already  handling 
such  lines  as  France  packing,  Bel- 
mont packing.  Standard  scaling 
tools,  and  other  accessories  and  sup- 
plies used  aboard  ship. 


Wt-w  Tagliabue  factory,  Parle  Avenue,  New  York. 


Moeller  Instrument  Company,  Inc. 

of  Brooklyn  is  the  new  name  of  the 
former  A.  E.  Moeller  Co.,  the  active 
ownership  remaining  the  same. 
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Pacific  Marine  Personals 

AFLOAT   AND   ASHORE     ^     BY    PAUL    FAULKNER 


AL.  GUNN,  LOUIS  STEWART, 
and  RALPH  SULLIVAN  comprise 
the  committee  which  is  arranging 
the  menu  for  the  Second  Annual 
San  Francisco  Steamship  Golf 
Tournament.  The  beautiful  Lake- 
side course  of  the  Olympic  Club  of 
San  Francisco  has  been  selected  as 
the  scene  of  the  1930  salt  water 
"settoo."  The  handicappers  are  al- 
ready nervous  and  gnawing  their 
pencils.  TOM  CROWLEY  says  that 
secret  practice  is  strictly  his  own 
affair. 


E.  MILES  CANTELOW  has  re- 
turned to  San  Francisco  as  district 
manager  of  the  Redwood  Line.  Mr. 
Cantelow  was  previously  general 
agent  of  the  line  at  Los  Angeles. 


CAPTAIN  B.  AILLET,  Pacific 
Coast  manager  of  the  French  Line, 
leaves  in  June  for  a  tour  of  France 
and  England.  He  will  return  to  his 
headquarters  in  September. 


Hugh   Gallagher,  chairman  of  1930 

Steamship    Golf    Tourney,   Lakeside, 

June  6,  a/  San  Francisco. 

Shipping  at  San  Pedro,  California, 
visited  the  San  Francisco  Bay  cities 
recently  and  paid  calls  on  a  score  of 
maritime  friends. 


H.  J.   SUMMERS,   principal   sur- 
veyor of  the   American  Bureau   of 


FRED  L.  DOELKER,  sub-mana- 
ger of  W.  R.  Grace  &  Company,  with 
headquarters  in  San  Francisco,  an- 


nounces monthly  sailings  for  the 
balance  of  the  year  in  the  Grace 
Line  direct  passenger  and  freight 
service  from  the  Pacific  Coast  to  the 
west  coast  of  South  America,  with 
exception  of  August,  September,  and 
December,  when  two  sailings  month- 
ly are  listed.  The  North  Pacific 
Grace  Line  comprises  six  combina- 
tion freight  and  passenger  carriers. 


M.  J.  BUCKLEY,  freight  traffic 
manager  of  the  Dollar  Steamship 
Lines,  is  now  chairman  of  the  Paci- 
fic Westbound  Conference,  his  elec- 
tion having  taken  place  at  the  re- 
cent session  in  Portland.  Mr.  Buck- 
ley succeeds  L.  L.  BATES,  freight 
agent  of  the  American  Mail  Line  of 
Seattle.  CORNELIUS  WINKLER  of 
the  Java-Pacific  Line,  San  Francis- 
co, was  elected  vice-chairman  for 
the  four-month   term. 


H.  F.  GELHAUS,  marine  superin- 
tendent for  Swayne  &  Hoyt,  Inc., 
was  recently  in  Seattle  supervising 
the  docking  and  annual  overhaul  of 
the     steamer     Point    Arena  of  the 
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Louis  Steivart 
Ralph  Sullivan 


The  Second  Annual 

S.  S.  Golf  Tournament 

of  San  Francisco 

LAKESIDE  COURSE 


Friday,  June  6,  1930 

RoCEbD.  LlMlAM 

«f..»..j  C'io...».'.. 

Committees  .  . 
Handicap : 

Thomas  Croivlei 
Frank  O'Connor 

J. 

d   «     i 

Treasurer : 
Bert  Anderson 

0  gi      a    0        lo 
d           b      ado    aft 
6      L 
gb       o  fa     a          0 
rgattuatioiii  allud  clastly  ..;//<  i  u  s'ii],.i 

F      1 
P     o 

Secretary : 
A I  Porter 

'  !r.iii-  .  lu-^ti  pnynbk  to  Hii'iirPT  J.  AvnrR> 

'"    ./l«l 

:    ■ jNifi.f.  ifOoBalfoKr  Dii'tdwff,. 

■    J  K.o),  50U  f.o.rf.ji-0 

Coimi'iHecs  arranging  for  the  tonrnatnfiit  are: 
\:cMWrsl„p-^\\.  C.  Esirtv.  R.^LHH  W.  MvFBS.  John  T.  Gr£a: 
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JSt 


JOHNSON  LINE 


Direct  Freight  and  Passenger  Service 
To  and  From 

PACIFIC  COAST  PORTS  —  SCANDINAVIAN  PORTS 

Hamburg  and  Other  European  Ports  as  Inducements  Offer 

Through  Bills  of  Lading  Issued  to  All  Scandinavian,  Finnish  fe?  Baltic  Ports 
MONTHLY     SAILINGS 

Vessels  Call  at  Antwerp  Outward  From  Europe 

GRACE  LINE 

EXPRESS  FREIGHT  AND  PASSENGER  SERVICE  TO  AND  FROM 

WEST  COAST  SOUTH  AMERICA 

Lx)s  Angeles — San   Francisco — Puget   Sound — British    Columbia — Monthly   Sailings, 

FOR  RATES,  FREIGHT  SPACE  AND  OTHER  INFORMATION  APPLY 

W.  R.  GRACE  &  CO. 

General  Agents  Pacific  Coast 

332  PINE  STREET  -:-  SAN  FRANCISCO 


J^ 


LOS  ANGELES 

M    F    if  H    R.  McLAURIN 
618   Central   BIdg 


SEATTLE 

GRACE  &>  CO  , 

Hogc  Bldg. 


VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 

C    GARDNER  JOHNSON,  Agt 


T  TO  COAST   SERVICE 


PANAMA  MAIL  LEADS 


Clucklike  regularity  and  frequent  sailing: 
provide  shippers  with  an  unsurpassed  se 
York  and  a  convenient  additional  local  s 
Colombia.  Despatch  and  efficiency  have  ^ 
in  freight  and  passenger  transportation 


maintained  by  a  fleet  of  ckIii  mndern  vessels 
/ice  between  San  Francisco,  Havana  and  New 
rvice  to  Mexico,  Central  America.  Panama  and 
on  for  the  Panama  Mail  undisputed  leadership 
intercoastal  : 


Eastba»nd 

Ship                                         San   Francisco  Los   Angelc; 

•S  S.  Venezuela Lv,   lunc   14  Lv.  June  Ifi 

t:M.S.  City  of  San  Francisco.     Lv.   lune  21  -Lv.  June  23 

*SS.    Guatemala Lv.  Ju"e  28  Lv.  June. 28 Ar.  July     28 

*S.S.  El  Salvador Lv.  July  12  Lv.  July    14 Ar.  Aug.    1 1 

•S.S.   Colombia Lv.  July  26  Lv.  July   28 Ar.  Aug.   25 

'Wcsitttoand 

Ship                                                 New   York  .Cristobal                                  San    Fra 

*S,S.  Venezuela Lv.  May  10  ILv.  May  21 Ar.  June 

May  2  4  I  Lv.  Tunc     4 Ar.  June 

S,S.    El  Salvador Lv.  June    7  Lv.   lunc   18 Ar.  July 

S.S.Colombia Lv.  June  21  Lv.  July      2 Ar.  July 

iranillo,   Champer 
La    Union,    Amapal; 
Cristobal.   tRefrigerator  Space. 

•Ports   of   call— Mazatlan,    CI 
L,i    Union,    Corinto.    Balboa,    Cris 
onlv),  and  New  York 

Through  Bills  of  Lading  to  east 
ports  via  New  York. 

PANAMA  MAIL 

SlfaiuJliii, 


Hit  Francisco 
a  Pine  Street 


Los  Angela* 
S48  S.  Spring  St. 


Ne-w  Yorft 
to  Hanover  Sqna 


June 
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Ship  or  phine — it's  all  the  saiiif!  I  lire's  (j/iplain  T.  F. 
McManus,  coniiiiander  of  jMntson  Navigation  Company's 
liner  Sonoma  and  Captain  Charles  Kingsford-Smith,  of 
"Southern  Cross  "  transpacific  flight  fame.  Captain  Smith  is 
telling  Captain  McManus  of  his  plan  to  fly  the  Atlantic  this 
summer  in  his  good  ship  "Southern  (Jross." 


Gulf-Pacific  Line.  While  in  Seattle 
Mr.  Gelhaus  inspected  the  steamers 
Point  Bonita  and  Point  San  Pedro. 


G.  H.  DORFNER  has  been  ap- 
pointed district  claims  agent  for 
the  McCormick  Steamship  Company 
at  Tacoma.  F.  A.  WINCHESTER 
has  been  transferred  to  Seattle, 
where  he  becomes  claim  agent. 


TAKEO  YAMAMOTO,  manager 
of  the  San  Francisco  office  of  Nip- 
pon Yusen  Kaisha  for  the  past 
four  years,  has  been  transferred  to 
Hong  Kong  in  the  capacity  of  man- 
ager.    Additional  services  increase 


the  responsibility  of  Mr.  Yamamoto 
at  his  important  Hong  Kong  post. 

JOHN  T.  BLAKEY,  52  years  old, 
engineer  surveyor  of  the  Board  of 
Marine  Underwriters  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, passed  away  May  7  after  two 
years  illness.  Mr.  Blakey  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  board  since  1924. 


CAPTAIN  STANLEY  ALLEN, 
secretary-treasurer  of  The  Propel- 
ler Club  of  California,  announces 
that  the  membership  is  now  414 
active  members,  ten  new  names  hav- 
ing recently  been  turned   in.     The 


new  members  ai-e :  EMMET  N.  BRIT- 
TON,  L.  H.  WHITHAM,  M.  C. 
ORRISCH,  EDWARD  H.  WALTER, 
CAPTAIN  JOHN  T.  TUFVESSON, 
DR.  ARTHUR  A.  O'NEIL,  D.  H. 
DUNCANSON,  OLAF  M.  HANSEN, 
M.  C.  NATHAN,  and  WALTER  A. 
ANDERSON. 


J.  R.  FITZGERALD,  San  Francis- 
co manager  of  the  American-Hawai- 
ian Steamship  Company,  announces 
that  wool  shipments  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  the  Atlantic  Coast  during 
1930  will  approximate  30,000,000 
pounds  as  against  26,000,000  pounds 
last  year. 


(jhiefs  of  the  " Chichibu"  ....  Nippon  Yusen 
Kaisha's  fast  and  palatial  passenger  and  freight 
liner  Chichihu  Maru.  recently  arriving  ivithin 
the  Golden  Gate  on  her  delivery  voyage  to  (Cali- 
fornia from  Japan,  has  H.  Fujishima  (right)  as 
chief  engineer,  and  S.  Matsuoka  [left)  as  senior 
first  engineer. 


la 


ISTHMIAN  STEAMSHIP  LINE 

FAST  REGULAR  FREIGHT  SERVICE 


Par 


Canal) 


Weekly    from    Baltimore   and   New  York. 

Bi-weekly  from  Norfolk  and  Portland,    Me.,  to 

Los  Angeles,   San   Francisco,   Oakland,   Seattle,   Taconia, 

and  Vancouver,  B.C. 

(Olhcr   Pi.rls  as  Inducements  Offer  ) 

ATLANTIC  COAST  TO  HAWADAN  ISLANDS 

mi-monthly    sailings    from    New    York — monthly    sailings 

S.     Gulf,     Baltimore,     Philadelphia,     and     Bostor 

Islands  without  transshipment. 


Haw 


ARGONAUT  STEAMSHIP  LINE 

BALTIMORE  and  NEW  YORK 

—  to  — 

SAN  DIEGO,  LOS  ANGELES  (Wilmington), 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  PORTLAND 
(via  Panama  Canal.) 


NORTON,  LILLY  &  COMPANY 


GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  THE  PAOHC  COAST 

(Pier  35)  Phone  SUtter  3600 

230  CALIFORNIA  ST.        SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

SEATTLE— L.  C.  Smith  BIdg.         PORTLAND— Yeon  BIdg. 


LOS  ANGELES— 711  Van  Nuys  BIdg. 

SAN  DIEGO— Municipal   Pier  No.    1. 

HONOLULU— 312  Hawaiian   Electric  Building. 

VANCOUVER  Agents— B.   W.  Greer   Sc  Son,   Ltd., 

Bank  of  Nova  Scotia  Building. 


Fastest  Passenger  and  Freight  Service 


New  YcDipk 

WITH  DIRECT  CONNECTIONS  FOR  EUROPE 


Sailing  ETjery  other  Saturday  from  San  yn 

Every  other  Monday  from  Los  Angele\ 


PASSENGER    OFFICES: 

460   Market  St.   Sin  Frmciaco 

715  West  Seventh  St ioi  Anc«le< 

1333    Fourth    Ave Seattle 

FREIGHT  OFFICES: 
Pacific   Steamship  Company. 

311    California    St San    Francifco 

Pacific    S.S.    Co.'s    Tertninal Seattle 

204  Central  BIdg _Loi  Angelei 


fa  noma  facific  Qne 

INTERNATIONAL       MERCANTILE       MARINE       CO. 


ejnnnnnuuunnunmnmnnnnmnnmnnunnuimimnniuuinunnnunnnnnninnnnnmnnunr^^ 

\  ISTHMIAN  STEAMSHIP  LINES  f 

%  PACIFIC-UNITED  KINGDOM  SERVICE  | 

g  FROM  PACIFIC  COAST  PORTS  TO  LONDON,  LIVERPOOL,  ^ 

S  AVONMOUTH,  also  GLASGOW,  BELFAST,  DUBLIN  $ 

?  *> 

^  For  Rates  and  Particulars  Apply  to  ^ 

i  E.  C.  EVANS  &  SONS,  Inc.  \ 

^  General   Agents   Pacific  Coast  ^ 

^  260  California  Street,  San  Francisco                                                    Phone—Douglas  8040-8041-8042  0 

^  B.  W.  GREER  es?  SON,  LTD.,  Agents,  Vancouver  g 

^  NORTON,  LILLY  6?  COMPANY,  Agents,  Portland,  Seattle,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego  ^ 

^jnumimuHnniunnnimunnnuBmnnnumnnniiunniinuninnnninnunuunnnnunuunumiiii 


WORLD  WIDE  FREIGHTAHD  PALMER  mo 

I ITI ITI 

Frw|u«nt  Sailings  Prompt  Faruiardlng 

104  SHIPS.  OVER  1,000,000  TONS 

58  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE 


WhM 


Sta, 


Itrtcmatiannl  Mercantile  Marin 


'■  Compun^g 

Red    Stai 
Pacifii 


Wbitf   Sut   Canadli 
4«0    Market   Strac,   San    Francuro 


RED  STACK  TUGS 

Harbor  and  Coast  Towing 
SALVAGE  TUG  "SEA  SALVOR" 

THE  SHIPOWNERS  &  MERCHANTS 
TUGBOAT  COMPANY 

GREEN  STREET  WHARF  (PIER  15) 

Telcpfiones:   Davenport    3497-3498;   Davenport   4268 

OmCE  OPEN  DAY  AND  NIGHT 


I 


June 
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CHARLES  L.  WHEELER  JR.  was 
honorary  chairman  of  the  annual 
Paradise  Cove  outing  of  more  than 
200  personnel  of  the  McCormick 
Steamship  Company,  San  Francisco. 
The  day  was  given  over  to  a  pro- 
gram of  athletic  contests  and  pic- 
nicking. 


CAPTAIN  SHUNJI  ITO  is  master 
of  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha's  third 
new  motor  liner  Tatsuta  Maru, 
which  arrived  within  the  Golden 
Gate  May  8  on  her  maiden  voyage. 
Captain  Ito  was  formerly  command- 
er of  the  steamship  Siberia  Maru, 
now  being  remodeled  for  the  Seat- 
tle-Orient service.  While  the  Tat- 
suta Maru  was  in  course  of  con- 
struction in  Japan  Captain  Ito  made 
a  world  tour,  observing  passenger 
accommodations  in  modern  Euro- 
pean ships. 

CAPTAIN  E.  D.  JONES  took  out 
the  cutter  Northland  from  San 
Francisco  in  May  en  route  on  her 
annual  Alaskan  cruise.  The  North- 
land, taking  the  place  of  the  famous 
revenue  cutter  Bear,  stopped  first 
at  Puget  Sound,  thence  proceeded 
to  Dutch  Harbor  and  other  Far 
North  points. 


CAPTAIN  JOHN  CONSTAN- 
TINE,  who  was  pilot  of  the  Ancon, 
first  ship  to  pass  through  the  Pana- 
ma Canal,  is  dead  at  the  age  of  72 
years.  He  passed  away  at  Colon  last 
month  after  a  month's  illness. 
"Captain  John"  had  been  in  Panama 
since  1891,  when  he  began  with 
sfeamship  lines  there.  He  was  the 
oldest  pilot  in  the  Canal  Zone  serv- 
ice, and  held  the  record  of  serving 
more  ships  under  more  flags  than 
any  other  skipper  in  Panama  wat- 
ers. 


HENRY  MULLER,  chief  engineer 
of  the  American-Hawaiian  freight- 
er Montana,  passed  away  aboard 
his  ship  while  in  New  York  harbor 
last  month.  Mr.  Muller  served  with 
the  American-Hawaiian  line  for  20 
years  and  was  one  of  the  oldest  en- 
gineers under  the  A-H  flag  in  point 
of  service.  His  passing  followed  a 
brief  illness. 


WILLIAM  McDonald, vice-presi- 
dent of  the  United  Engineering 
Company,  San  Francisco,  last  month 
rounded  out  thirty  years  with  the 
firm.  In  1900  Mr.  McDonald,  a 
machinist's  apprentice,  was  signed 


Athlete,  a  former  college  hiiuhall  star, 
that's  Captain  L.  H.  IVestdahl,  marine 
superintendent  of  the  Dollar  Steamship 
Lines.  It  is  also  interesting  to  knoiu  that 
Captain  Westdahl  pioneered  geodetic 
siirt^eys  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 


Captain   Fred  Nystrom,  skipper  of  the 
Admiral  liner  II.  F.  Alexander. 


Captain  J.  11.  Benson,  master  of  the 
Dollar  liner  President  Harrison  since 
her  rebuilding.  Captain  Benson  former- 
ly luas  first  officer  of  the  President 
Wilson. 


on  by  HARRY  GRAY,  president  of 
the  company,  and  he  has  gone  up 
the  engineering  ladder  without  a 
stop. 


F.  G.  WHITE,  chief  engineer  of 
the  California  Board  of  State  Har- 
bor Commissioners,  announces  that 
the  substructure  contract  has  been 
awarded  to  Healy-Tibbetts  Com- 
pany of  San  Francisco  for  the  foun- 
dation of  Pier  15  at  San  Francisco. 
The  building  of  this  pier  will  cost 
$600,000.  The  present  slip  is  used 
almo.st  entirely  at  present  by  Red 
Stack  tugs. 

PAUL  NOLZE.  manager  of  North 
German  Lloyd's  Pacific  Coast  serv- 
ice, is  in  Europe  for  several  months. 
E.  D.  VON  ASCHEBERG,  manager 
of  the  outport  department  of  the 
line  at  New  York,  is  relieving  Mr. 
Nolze  during  his  European  tour. 


HOWARD  W.  HOLLIS  of  Boston, 
expert  service  engineer  of  the  Sub- 
marine Signal  Corporation,  was  in 
San  Francisco  recently  conferring 
with  the  Pacific  Coast  branch  and 
with  C.  V.  LANE,  marine  sales  re- 
presentative at  San  Francisco.  Mr. 
Hollis  sailed  for  Japan  on  the 
steamship  President  Jefferson  of 
the  Dollar  Orient  service.  While  in 
Japan  Mr.  Hollis  will  install  a 
Fathometer  on  the  new  motorship 
Hiye  Maru.  now  nearing  comple- 
tion for  the  Seattle-Orient  line  of 
the  N.Y.K. 


JOHN  E.  GUSHING,  vice-presi- 
dent and  traffic  manager  of  the 
American  -  Hawaiian  Steamship 
Company,  is  visiting  East  Coast 
cities,  making  a  two  months'  inspec- 
tion of  the  company's  activities 
throughout  the  East. 


E.  F.  L.  STURDEE  is  now  general 
passenger  agent  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  at  Vancouver,  Brit- 
ish Columbia.  Mr.  Sturdee  was 
transferred  from  Montreal,  where 
he  was  assistant  general  passenger 
agent  since  1925.  N.  R.  Des  Brisay 
goes  to  Winnipeg  as  assistant  pas- 
senger traffic  manager. 


CAPTAIN  K.  A.  AHLIN,  comman- 
der of  the  Dollar  liner  President 
Taft,  has  just  rounded  out  a  bid 
for  being  the  most  "globe-trotting- 
est"  skipper  under  any  flag.  Twenty 
times  around  the  world  and  46  years 
of  service  —  that's  what  Captain 
Ahlin's  speedometer  reads !   As  com- 
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NORTHPACIFICCOASTLINE 


Holland-America  Line 


Between 
PACinC  COAST  PORTS 
AND  UNITED 
KINGDOM  AND 
CONTINENTAL 
PORTS 


120  Market  Street 


JOINT  SERVICE  OF 

'         Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company 

ALL  VESSELS 


The  Pioneer  Refrigerator  Service 

HOLLAND-AMERICA  LINE 


ARE  ESPECIALLY 
FITTED  WITH 
REFRIGERATOR 
SPACE  FOR 
CARRYING 
PERISHABLES 


San  Francisco 


DOLLAR  STEAMSHIP  LINES 


EXPRESS  FREIGHT-PASSENCERj|Ap|»%VANDREFmCERATOR SERVICES 


Trans-PaciSic 

WEEKLY  SAILINGS  from  Los  Angeles  Harbor  and  San  Francisco 
to  Honolulu.  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila. 
FORTNIGHTLY  to  Singapore,  Penang,   Colombo. 

Round-the-World 

FORTNIGHTLY  SAILINGS  between  Boston,  New  York,  Havana. 
Colon.  Balboa.  Los  Angeles  Harbor.  San  Francisco.  Honolulu.  Kobe. 
Shanghai.  Hongkong.  Manila,  Singapore,  Penang,  Colombo.  Suez.  Port 
S.iid.   Alexandria,  Naples,  Genoa.  Marseilles,  thence  New  York. 

Intercoastal  Westbound 

FORTNIGHTLY  SAILINGS  from  Boston  and  New  York  to  Los 
Angeles  Harbor  and  San  Francisco,  Transhipment  at  San  Francisco 
for   Oakland.    Portland,    Seattle   and   all   norlhern    destinations. 

Philippine  Direct  Service 

MONTHLY  SAILINGS  between  Los  Angeles  Harbor  San  Frin- 
CISCO.   Honolulu.   Manila.  Singapore. 

Trans-Pacific  Freight  Service 

BI-MONTHLY  SAILINGS  between  Los  Angeles  Harbor.  San  Fran- 
cisco. Pearl  Harbor.  Guam.  Manila.  Cavite.  Iloilo.  and  other  ports 
as   inducement  offers. 

DolIarSteamshipLinesInCjLtd. 


BOSTON 
CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND 
DETROIT 
LOS  ANGELES 


Robert  Dollar  BIdg.  SEATTLE 

SAN  FRANCISCO  NEW  YORK 

DAvenport   6000  PORTLAND,  ORE. 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


R.M.S.  NIAGARA 
13,500  Tons  GroM 
20,000  Tons  Dig. 


Canadiaiu Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line 

TO 
HONOLULU,  T.H.  SUVA,  FIJI. 

AUCKLAND,  N.Z.  SYDNEY,  AUSTRALIA 

By   ihe   new   palati.il  Passenger  Liners 
R.M.M.S.  AORANGI 
(Motorship) 
17,500  Tons  Gross 
23,000  Tons  Dis. 

Sailing  from  VANCOUVER,  B.C. 

Every  28  days. 

CARGO  SERVICE 

Monthly    sailings    from   Vancouver    to    main    New    Zealand    ports,    also 

to    Sydney,    Melbourne    and    Adelaide,    Australia,    are    maintained    by 

the  following  up-to-dale  cargo  steamers: 

M.S.   HAURAKI  S.S.    WAIOTAPU 

S.S.    WAIRUNA  S.S.    WAIHEMO 

For  Fares,  Rates  and  Sailings  apply  to  any  office  of  the 
CANADI.'KN  PACinC  R.'>iILWAV  CO.  and  all 
RAILWAY  AND  STEAMSmP  AGENTS,  or  to 

Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line 

99<)    West    Hastings    Street  Vancouver,    B.C. 


UNION  STEAMSHIPS  LTD. 

REGULAR  PASSENGER  and  FREIGHT 
SERVICE 

To  all  Northern  B.C.  Ports,  Logging  Camps, 
Mining  Centers  and  Canneries. 

For  full  information  as  to  Sailings,   Fares  and  Freight  Rates: 
City    Office,    793    Granville    St.,    Vancouver.    B.C. 
Telephone  Seymour  9331.  Union  Dock,  Trinity    1321 

PACIFIC  MARINE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Headquarters  for  Ship  Supplies 

Deck  Stores  Engineers  Storefl 

Plytnoulh   Cordage  Stanley  Toola 

Blocks  Starrett  Tools 

Marine  Paints  Cory's  Marine  Equipment 

1217-23  Western  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Nautical  Books  and  Charts^  Valves  and  Fittings 


FURNESS  LINE  iKIk 

"THE  UP-TO-DATE  REFRIGERATOR  SERVICE."  \!^^^^^^ 


Express,  Freight  and  Passenger  Service 
Pacific  Coast  Ports  to  United  Kingdom 

FURNESS  [Pacific],  Ltd. 

Pacific  Cccat   Ageotf 

VANCOUVER     SEATTLE     PORTLAND 


SAN  FRANCISCO        LOS  ANGELES 


PLEASE   MENTION   PAOHC   MARINE   REVIEW 
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Fdiir  anil   a   half   million    miles   of  sea 

lanes — that's  Captain  Ahlin's  ranihling 

reeord! 

modore  of  the  Dollar  fleet  he  has 
traveled  4,500,000  sea  miles.  Cap- 
tain Ahlin  is  66  years  young,  was 
born  in  Stockholm,  and  has  his  home 
in  Oakland,  California. 


ALFRED  M.  McCARTY,  after  22 
years  service,  has  retired  as  treas- 
urer of  the  Matson  Navigation  Com- 
pany. Mr.  McCarty  joined  the  Mat- 
son  Line  in  1908,  and  vi^as  associat- 
ed with  Captain  William  Matson, 
founder.  R.  P.  HASENAUER,  who 
has  been  with  Mattison,  Davey  and 
Winters,  is  now  treasurer,  succeed- 
ing Mr.  McCarty. 


JOHN  C.  ROHLFS,  marine  man- 
ager of  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
(Calif.),  addressed  the  Propeller 
Club  of  California  on  the  subject  of 
the  new  California  State  nautical 
school  ship  on  May  21  at  a  special 


Carl  Sundhcrt/  is  nmv  at  Sydney  in  the 
passenger  end  of  Rlatson  Navigation 
Company's  Sydney  travel  offiee.  Carl 
has  plenty  of  friends  in  Pacific  Coast 
circles  and  ive  knoiu  he'll  make  plenty 
more  buddies  in  Australia. 


luncheon  meeting  of  the  club  at  the 
Palace  Hotel  in  San  Francisco. 
Ralph  W.  Myers,  president  of  the 
club,  presided.  Mr.  Rohlfs'  remarks 
were  broadcast  over  KPO. 


Authority   on   tenjperature   control  and 
od  testing  identifies  Henry  J nngerman. 

HENRY  JUNGERMAN,  manager 
of  the  Pacific  district  for  the  C.  J. 
Tagliabue  Mfg.  Company,  reports 
the  West  Coast  territory  equipment 
sales  for  1929  have  doubled  over  the 
record  for  1928,  which  term  had 
doubled  the  1927  mark.  Mr.  Junger- 
man  became  head  of  the  Pacific  dis- 
trict three  years  ago.  Before  coming 
west  he  was  located  in  the  Gulf  terri- 
tory, with  headquarters  in  Texas, 
and  also  in  Mexico.  Mr.  Jungerman 
is  an  authority  on  temperature  and 
humidity  control  and  oil  testing. 


GENE  HOFFMAN,  special  writer 
and  newspaperman,  has  been  nam- 
ed by  the  Matson  Navigation  Com- 
pany to  take  charge  of  national  pub- 
licity for  the  line.  ARTHUR  BIXBY 
handles  all  local  publicity  affairs 
from  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Hoffman's 
first  task  is  exploitation  in  connec- 
tion with  the  second  round-the-Pa- 
cific  cruise  of  the  steamship  Ma- 
lolo.  Prior  to  coming  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  Mr.  Hoffman  was  manager  of 
the  International  News  Service  bu- 
reau at  Chicago. 

RUSSELL  HAVISIDE,  chairman 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  Motorboat 
Show  Committee  of  the  second  an- 
nual display,  held  at  San  Fi'ancisco 


Success  of  the  recent  Boat  Shoiv  at  San 
Francisco  ivas  the  biff  idea  in  Russell^ 
Ilaviside's  mind  for  many  a  day.  "Russ" 
i-nozcs  outfitting  requirements  of  a  row 
boat  and  a  ?nodern  liner. 

April  23  to  30,  reports  splendid  suc- 
cess attended  the  exposition 
throughout.  The  display  was  held 
at  the  Civic  Auditorium  in  San 
Francisco,  under  approval  of  the 
National  Association  of  Engine  and 
Boat  Manufacturers,  and  auspices 
of  the  Associated  Boat  Industries  of 
California.  The  directors  of  the 
.show  were:  F.  B.  DE  LANO,  MOTT 
Q  BRUNTON,  ALDO  O'KEEFFE, 
H  C.  MULVANY,  CHARLES  TRIP- 
LER,  RUSSELL  HAVISIDE,  JOS- 
EPH IMHOF,  B.  H.  HEBGEN,  and 
HERB  MADDEN. 


W.  V.  PITTMAN  has  been  ap- 
pointed general  agent  for  the  Clyde 
Mallory  line  at  Galveston,  Texas, 
having  charge  of  the  Southwestern 
territory.  Mr.  Pittman  succeeds 
HUGH  B.  WRIGHT,  who  is  retiring. 


(letting  in  trim  for  1930  steamship  golf 

tourney,  that's  what  Port  Captain  fVil- 

fred  Pearch  of  the  Dollar  Line  has  been 

doing  on  current  holidays. 
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FAST 
SERVICE 


..S  Matson  liners    rsj^^^a 

to  Hawaii 


M  here's  never  any  waiting  when 
you  want  to  go  to  Hawaii.  Eight 
Matson  Hners,  inchiding  the  lux- 
urious 4-day  Malolo,  plow  a  con- 
tinuous wake  from  San  Francisco, 
Seattle  and  Portland,  to  Honolulu, 
lou  can  always  find  a  Matson 
sailing  that  suits  you. 

Deck  sports,  movies,  dancing, 
will  enliven  your  voyage.  In  your 
stateroom,  you'll  find  the  comforts 
of  home.  You  can  have  a  great 
trip  on  one  of  these  Matson  liners! 
All-expense  tours  are  offered  in 
great  variety. 

Gateway  to  the  South  Seas 

From  Honolulu  it  is  not  far  to 
Samoa.  Beyond  Samoa  lie  Fiji 
and  Australia.  You  can  book  on 
Matson  ships  all  the  way  —  with 
generous  stopovers  and  everything 
arranged  in  advance. 


Ride  the  surf  at  Waikikil 

Every  day  in  the  year,  bronzed,  happy 
visitors  ride  the  surf  at  Waikiki.  The 
average  temperature  of  the  water  is 
75  degrees  — just  what  it  should  be 
for  comfort 


MATSON  LINE 

25  steamers  . .  .fastest  service 
HAWAII  ....   SOUTH    SEAS   ....  AUSTRALIA 


UPHOLDING  the  repu- 
tation   for    finest    ship 
and  boat  building  which  the 
Maine    Coast    has    enjoyed 
since  the  first  days  of  the 
American  Merchant 
Marine. 


Bath  Will  Always 

Build  Good  Ships 


Unexcelled  facilities — 

Years  of  experience  in  ship 
design,  marine  engineering 
and  construction — 

E.xpert,  conscientious  crafts- 
manship— 

And  the  use  of  sound 
materials — 

— Equipped  for  your  orders! 

Bath  Iron  Work  Corp. 

BATH,  MAINE,  U.S.A. 


E.  K.  WOOD  LUMBER  CO. 

EXPORT  SC  DOMESTIC  FIR  CARGOES 
CUT  TO  ORDER 

1   Drumm  Street  San  Francisco,  Cat. 

MILLS  AT 
Anacortee.    Washington.  Hoquiam.    Washington. 

YARDS    AT 

Oakland.  Cal.  Los  Angeles.  Cal.  San  Pedro,  Cal. 

STEAMERS: 

"El  Capit,an"  "Cascade"  "Olympic" 


"Siskiyou" 
MOTORSHIP: 
"Lassen" 

Cable  Addn 


"Shasta" 
SCHOONER: 
"Vigilant" 
"Ekaywood." 


S.F.Bar  Pilots 

Office: 
PIER  No.   9 

Phone.: 
DAVNPRT.   6678-6679 
SUTTER  2525 
SUTTER  ■4566 
KEARNY    112 
Operating 
Outside 
The    C 
and  at 


o/GA^ALS  For  Pilot. 

/AfFOG--    Blow  FouK  WHISTLSS 
WhENClEAR-BURU  BLUE  LIGHT  OR  JACK  AT  F0R£::A. 


Officiid  Or^mn 

PACIFIC  AMERfCAN 


2iL 


;;a~-r 


Shipowners  Association 
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//  it  can    be  done  United  can  do  it 


U, 


NITED  has  brought  new  standards  of 
efficiency  and  service  to  the  field  of  marine 
repairs. 

WITH  five  modern,  complete  plants  it  is 
meeting  the  needs  of  shipping  with  an  ability 
developed  by  its  yards  in  more  than  half  a 
century  of  experience. 

UNITED  is  proud  of  its  ability  to  per- 
form a  little  or  a  big  task  in  a  workmanlike 
manner.  It  has  the  skill,  the  manpower  and 
the  facilities,  coupled  with  a  determination 
to  render  a  superior  service  to  the  shipping 
industry. 


United  Service  is  Superior  Service 


The  Mark  of 
Quality  in 
Ship  Repairs 


UNITED   DRY   DOCKS 

Incorporated 
11  Broadway  DIGby  0500  New  Yorl 
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Lake  Washington  Shipyards 

Make  Two  Noteworthy  May  Deliveries 


VASHON,  Kitsap  County  Transportation  Co.     Capacity  90  automobiles  and 
1200   passengers.     Largest   of  her   type   ever   built. 


VASHON 

the  biggest  North- 
western Ferry,  for  use 
on  the  Seattle,  Vashon 
Island  Kitsap  County 
route,  built  in  record 
time  to  handle  the 
summer  flood  of  tour- 
ist travel  to  the  Olym- 
pic Peninsula. 


KURU 

A  fine  yacht  for  cruis- 
ing Northern  waters 
with  its  notable  own- 
er at  the  wheel— -No 
craft  too  large  or  small 
for  our  yards. 


Stewart  Edward  White's  76  foot  Motoryacht  KURU.     The  Second  built  in 
our  yard  for  Mr.  White  in  three  years. 


LAKE  WASHINGTON  SHIPYARDS 


Wood  or  steel  commercial  and  pleasure  craft- 
steel  oil  barges — conversions 

HOUGHTON, 


WASHINGTON 


Pl.EASE  MENTION  PAQnC  MARINE  REVIEW 
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925  H.  P.  Washinglon  Diesel  for 
the  Ferry  ^^Vashon^^ 

Keeping  a  definite  schedule,  carrying  passengers,  automobiles  and  freight,  18  hours 
per  day — seven  days  a  week — year  in  and  year  out — is  the  job  of  this  new  WASH- 
INGTON DIESEL  powered  ferry  "VASHON." 

Officials  of  the  Kitsap  County  Transportation  Company  are  sure  of  the  dependability 
of  its  engine.  Not  merely  because  there  are  thousands  of  horsepower  already  in 
ferry  service  giving  such  excellent  results,  but  because  of  the  remarkable  perform- 
ance and  low  operating  cost  of  three  other  WASHINGTON  DIESEL  powered  ferries 
in  their  fleet. 

Unusual  economy,  power,  ease  of  handling,  and,  above  all,  ability  to  run  for  excep- 
tionally long  periods,  without  tie-ups  for  adjustments  or  repairs,  make  the  WASH- 
INGTON DIESEL  the  ideal  engine  for  successful  ferry  operation. 

WASHINGTON  IRON  WORKS 

General    Offices:    SEATTLE,    WASH. 


CALIFORNIA— W.   H.   Worden  Co., 

[nc,   San   Fran- 

CANADA — Vancouver    Machinery    Depot,    Ltd.,    Van- 
couver,  B.C. 
Sterling  Engine  Works,  Ltd.,  foot  of  Water  Street, 

Ward-Liveslcy  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 

OREGON— Washington     Iron     Works, 
Street,    Portland. 

524     Marshall 

LOUISIANA— Eclipse    Engineering    Co.,    321    Chartres 

HONOLULU— Ferine    Machinery    Co., 
Baldwin  Bldg. 

Alexander     SC 

MARYLAND— Proctor   Engineering  Co.,    Baltimore. 

«-Cylinder   18"  X  24' 


WASHINGTON  DIESEL  installed  in  the  double-ended  ferry 
is  a  925-H.P.  non-reversing  engine  with  clutch  at  both  ends. 
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PATTERSON 


Donald  McKay's  Largest  Clipper 
The  Great  Republic  with  her  Original  Sail  Plan 
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Safety  on  Marine 
Terminals 

"^E  HAVE  before  us  an  annual  report 
for  the  Calendar  year  1929  showing 
the  work  of  the  Accident  Prevention  Department  of 
the:— 

Pacific    American   Steamship   Association; 

Shipowners'  Association  of  the  Pacific  Coast; 

Waterfront  Employers'  Union  of  San  Francisco; 

Marine  Service  Bureau  of  Los  Angeles; 

Marine  Service  Bureau  of  San  Diego; 

Marine  Safety  Association  of  the  Columbia  River. 
This  report  was  prepared  by  Byron  0.  Pickard,  the 
"Safety  Engineer  in  Charge,"  and  was  issued  April  15, 
1930,  at  San  Francisco.  So  much  is  printed  on  the 
cover,  together  with  the  department  slogan  "Take  No 
Chances  '  and,  directly  beneath,  "Confidential — Not 
for  Publication." 

While  we  cannot  under  these  circumstances  print 
any  part  of  this  report,  we  can  comment  thereon.  So 
here  goes. 

This  report  shows  that  Safety  Work  on  marine  ter- 
minals can  be  done  effectively,  that  it  pays  largely  in 
the  amelioration  of  human  suffering  and  the  minimiz- 
ing of  fatalities,  and  that  it  shows  up  on  corporation 
books  as  a  decided  economic  asset.  The  safe  way  to  do 
a  job  is  on  the  average  the  most  efficient  and  most 
economical  way.  Some  stevedoring  companies  operating 
on  the  San  Francisco  waterfront  acknowledge  that 
safety  work  has  turned  balances  that  threatened 
to  be  in  the  red  to  a  very  nice  profit. 

The  Accident  Prevention  Department  of  the  associa- 


tions named  operates  in  many  ports  on  a  widely  e.xten- 
ded  coast  line.  The  territory  is  divided  into  three  dis- 
tricts. District  No.  1  comprises  all  the  ports  on  San 
Francisco  Bay.  District  No.  2  covers  the  harbors  of 
Los  Angeles,  Ventura,  and  San  Diego.  District  No.  3 
takes  in  Portland  and  all  ports  on  the  Columbia  River. 

This  would  include  over  fifty  ports  on  a  coast  line 
of  about  1500  miles  length,  and  represents,  we  think, 
the  world's  largest  cooperative  effort  in  the  control  of 
human  and  economic  wastage  in  the  marine  field. 

A  district  covering  State  of  Washington  ports, 
although  entirely  independent  and  separate  from  the 
Accident  Prevention  Department  described  above,  is  in 
substantial  cooperation,  and  during  the  last  year  this 
Washington  state  district  collaborated  with  the  Acci- 
dent Prevention  Department  in  preparing  and  publish- 
ing the  "Gray  Book"  a  "Pacific  Coast  Marine  Safety 
Code"  providing  for  voluntary  minimum  standards  for 
safety  in  stevedoring  operations  aboard  ship. 

A  permanent  organization  was  established  repres- 
enting all  four  Pacific  Coast  marine  safety  districts. 
This  body  of  fifteen  members  is  known  as  the  Pacific 
Marine  Safety  Code  Committee.  The  code,  already  pub- 
lished, is  moi-e  elaborate,  more  far-reaching,  and  more 
effective  than  any  marine  safety  code  issued  to  date 
and  has  received  much  favorable  national  and  inter- 
national comment.  This  permanent  committee  is  now 
working  on  a  code  of  minimum  voluntary  standards 
for  safety  in  stevedoring  operations  on  the  pier. 

Safety  standards  in  new  construction  are  being  care- 
fully worked  out  by  competent  committees  so  that  the 
American  program  of  'ship  construction  now  under 
way  may  build  into  the  ship  safer  working  conditions 
for  stevedores  and  the  crew. 

This  cooperative  work  for  safety  is  directly  respon- 
sible for  a  large  economic  gain  as  reflected  in  reduc- 
tion of  insurance  rates,  reduction  of  lost  time,  and  re- 
duction in  cargo  damage  claims.  Indirectly  it  is  res- 
ponsible for  a  better  feeling  along  the  waterfronts  and 
for  the  realization  on  the  part  of  the  shipowners  that 
they  can  cooperate  with  far  reaching  results.  Viewed 
in  this  light  the  Safety  Movement  may  prove  of  price- 
less value  to  the  American  Shipowners  of  the  Pacific 
Coast. 
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John  K.  'T^ulger 


Through  Diaiiy  yean  of  federal  service  at  the  Port  of  San  Francisco,  fohu 
K.  Bulger,  Supervising  Inspector  of  the  First  District  of  the  U.  S. 
Steamboat  Inspection  Service,   has  achieved  a  splendid  safety 
record  for  his  district  and  preserved  the  respect  and  admira- 
tion of  the  marine  fraternity  for  his  even-handed  justice. 
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Are  There 

Too  Many  Ships? 

SHIPOWNERS  and  shippers  are  ask- 
ing the  question,  "Are  there  too  many 
ships?"  all  over  the  world  today,  and  it  is  a  serious 
question  in  this  time  of  low  freight  rates.  H.  T.  Herr, 
vice-president  of  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufac- 
turing Company,  in  an  address  on  May  14  before  the 
New  York  Board  of  Trade,  asks  this  question  and  then 
answers  it  as  follows: 

"It  is  true  that  we  have  too  many  poor  ships — and 
have  had  them  ever  since  the  war — but  no  one  can 
maintain  that  we  are  embarrassed  by  too  many  good 
ships.  We  have  added  very  little  to  our  fleet  during 
the  past  few  years,  and  such  ships  as  we  have  are  not 
only  deteriorating,  but  are  being  rendered  rapidly  ob- 
solete by  the  modern  ships  built  recently  by  other  na- 
tions. Much  of  the  continuous  decrease  in  the  volume 
of  American  products  carried  in  American  bottoms  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  foreign  ships  can  give  our  shippers 
better  service  than  ours  can. 

With  free  competition  allowed  to  take  its  course,  ex- 
cess costs  are  sufficient  to  wipe  our  flag  off  the  seas 
and,  in  the  present  decline  of  naval  construction,  to 
close  down  our  larger  shipyards.  We  saw  the  first  hap- 
pen in  the  period  that  preceded  the  World  War,  and  the 
second  just  about  to  happen  two  years  ago.  But  we 
have  decided  that  our  ships  and  our  shipyards  are  too 
valuable  to  be  left  to  the  blind  play  of  economic  forces, 
and  so  we  passed  the  recent  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
which,  to  a  certain  extent,  neutralizes  our  natural  dis- 
advantages and  assures  us  of  some  sort  of  merchant 
marine.  That  this  policy  is  a  thoroughly  sound  one,  I 
believe,  the  vast  majority  of  well-informed  Americans 
agree. 

However,  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  like  all  broad 
legislation,  is  not  entirely  perfect,  and  some  needed 
amendments  are  now  being  considered.  Especially  de- 
sirable is  the  extension  of  some  kind  of  aid  to  cargo 
vessels.  While  cargo  vessels  of  acceptable  types  for 
use  in  foreign  service  can  be  built  with  loans  provided 
by  the  law,  they  are  not  ordinarily  eligible  for  mail  con- 
tracts; and  though  they  form  the  backbone  of  our  com- 
mercial fleet  and  are  essential  as  auxiliaries  in  time  of 
war,  they  are  left  to  struggle  along  with  their  high 
operating  costs  as  best  they  can.  Several  constructive 
suggestions  for  remedying  this  situation  have  been 
made,  and  it  is  hoped  that  congress  will  take  effective 
action  soon. 

Broadly  speaking,  it  is  impossible  to  have  too  many 
ships  of  the  right  type.  The  more  ships,  the  broader 
the  boulevards,  and  the  greater  the  volume  of  traffic. 
Of  course,  there  are  economic  limits  to  expansion  in 
any  direction,  but  the  saturation  point  in  transporta- 
tion facilities  has  a  way  of  receding  every  time  we  ap- 
proach it;  and  we  shall,  I  think,  be  singularly  lacking 
in  vision  if  we  judge  the  next  decade  of  world  progress 
by  the  last. 

Intercommunication  between  nations  is  vital  to  the 
welfare  of  the  world.  All  maritime  nations  should  do 
whatever  lies  within  their  power  to  help  bridge  the 
seas,  and  those  Americans  who  are  endeavoring  to 
create  American  ships  of  the  highest  type  deserve  the 
thanks  of  all  mankind. 


Captain  Robert 
Morris  Tapley 
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LL  those  interested  in  shipping  will 
k.be  grieved  to  learn  of  the  death  of  a 
thorough  gentleman,  a  fine  character,  modest  and  un- 
assuming, yet  one  who  stood  at  the  head  of  his  profes- 
sion. Captain  Robert  Morris  Tapley,  who  passed  away 
in  San  Francisco  June  17. 

Robert  Morris  Tapley  was  born  in  Brookville,  Maine, 
August  13,  1863.  His  father  was  one  of  eight  brother.s — 
all  shipmasters.  At  an  early  age  Tapley  entered  the 
service  of  R.  Lewis  &  Company  of  Portland,  Maine, 
owners  of  a  line  of  barks  in  the  River  Plate  trade  and 
was  in  command  of  several  of  these  for  a  number  of 
years.  In  1898  he  was  appointed  master  of  the  bark 
St.  James  and  made  voyages  in  her  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco  and  ports  in  the  Far  East  until  January 
1903,  when  he  joined  the  steamship  Arizonan  as  chief 
officer.  Since  that  date  he  has  been  continuously  in 
American-Hawaiian  service  with  the  exception  of  U.  S. 
Naval  service  during  the  war  as  master  of  the  steam- 
ship Pennsylvanian. 

In  1890  Captain  Tapley  married  Agnes  Maud  Iquique 
Gould,  who  was  born  at  Iquiqueonthebark  Eva  H.  Fisk, 
of  which  her  father.  Captain  William  H.  Gould  of 
Kennebunkport,  was  commander.  Miss  Gould  was  her- 
self quite  a  sailor,  having  been  with  her  father  and 
mother  on  many  voyages  in  the  Eva  H.  Fisk,  the  Vigil- 
ant, and  the  Challenger,  and  having  rounded  Cape 
Horn  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  each  eight  times. 
Mrs.  Tapley  and  two  daughters,  Roberta  Tapley  and 
Mrs.   Adelaide   Patterson  survive. 

Captain  Tapley  was  a  splendid  example  of  the  best 
traditions  of  the  American  merchant  marine  ship- 
master. He  had  many  fast  sailing  ship  passages  to  his 
credit  and  a  splendid  record  in  steam.  Over  and  above 
this,  he  was  a  devoted  husband  and  father  and  a  loyal 
friend. 


Twenty-Five 
Years  Ago 

N     the    July    1905    issue    of    Pacific 
.Marine  Review  we  find  recorded  the 
following: 

Confirmation  by  the  Cunard  Steamship  Company  of 
the  press  story  that  Marconi  wireless  apparatus  on  its 
liner  Compania  had  picked  up  news  messages  at  a  dis- 
tance of  2200  miles.  This  was  considered  a  very  re- 
markable record  at  that  time  and  its  announcement 
met  with  considerable  derision  from  doubting  scoffers. 


An  additional  Babcock  &  Wilcox  water-tube,  coal- 
burning  boiler  was  installed  in  the  Pacific  Coast 
Steamship  Company  steamer  Spokane. 


The  arrival  in  Seattle  of  the  steamer  Dakota,  48  days, 
12  hours,  52  minutes  from  New  York.  Length  over-all 
630  feet;  beam  78  feet  6  inches;  keel  to  upper  deck, 
56  feet  1  inch;  keel  to  upper  navigating  bridge  88  feet 
'^'^i  inches;  dead-weight  capacity  coal,  cargo,  and 
stores,  30,000  tons;  displacement  loaded  38,800  tons; 
passenger  capacity  353  first,  68  second,  2400  steerage. 
TNote.  This  vessel,  with  her  sister  the  Minnesota, 
was  then  the  largest  merchant  vessel  built  in  an  Am- 
erican shipyard,  and  probably  still  holds  that  record.) 
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The 

World  Trade  Outlook 

American  Salesmanship  and  Merchandising 
Methods  are  Successful  Overseas 

By  James  A.  Farrell 

President,  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
Chairman,  National  Foreign  Trade  Council 


THE  international  commerce  of  the  world  is  pass- 
ing through  a  period  which  finds  no  close  paralle 
in  recent  years.  Measured  by  the  usual  standard 
of  the  dollar  values  of  exports  and  imports,  its  present 
rate  of  activity  is  shown  to  be  considerably  slower  than 
that  of  onlv  a  few  months  ago.  The  customary  examina- 
tion of  totals  for  the  calendar  year  does  not  correctly 
reveal  the  present  situation.  The  trade  of  the  first 
eight  or  nine  months  of  1929  proceeded  at  an  unusual 
pace,  so  that  despite  the  slackening  that  occurred  to- 
ward the  close  of  the  year  the  aggregate  for 
the  full  twelve  months  constituted  a  new  record,  both 
for  the  United  States  and  for  the  world.  Our  exports 
for  1929  approximated  five  and  a  quarter  billions.  They 
were  the  greatest  in  value  since  1920,  which  was  a  year 
marked  by  special  conditions  that  unfitted  it  for  use 
as  a  standard  of  comparison.  In  volume,  our  exports 
for  last  year  were  the  greatest  ever  recorded,  a  fact 
which  is  emphasized  by  consideration  of  the  lower  com- 
modity prices  which  obtained  generally  throughout  the 
year. 

There  was  a  gain  in  imports  during  1929  of  TVi  per 
cent,  in  value  and  probably  of  a  higher  percentage  in 
volume  due  to  the  fact  that  prices  were  lower  on  several 
of  the  raw  materials  and  crude  food  stuffs,  which  con- 
stitute a  large  part  of  the  volume  of  our  imports.  Nine 
of  the  twelve  leading  imports  were  obtained  at  lower 
prices  last  year  than  in  the  year  before.  An  outstand- 
ing case  was  that  of  rubber.theimportationof  which  for 
1929  was  almost  30  per  cent,  greater  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding year  although  the  total  value  was  about  two  per 
cent.  less. 

Under  normal  conditions  or  with  a  world  situation 
approximating  that  which  obtained  in  the  first  half  of 
1929  these  heavy  imports  of  raw  materials  would  have 
indicated  at  least  a  continuance  of  the  rate  of  indus- 
trial production  in  the  United  States,  if  not  an  actual 
increase  of  our  activities.  These  figures  for  the  first 
nine  or  ten  months  of  last  year  present  a  picture  that 
would  be  more  pleasant  to  contemplate  if  we  did  not 
realize  that  several  of  its  prominent  features  have  un- 
dergone marked  changes  since  last  fall.  There  are  cer- 
tain factors  of  last  year's  situation,  however,  which 
even  under  present  conditions  are  worthy  of  considera- 
tion and  which  offer  considerable  stimulation  to  con- 
tinued effort  on  our  part.  Probably  the  outstanding 
feature  of  American  foreign  trade  during  the  last  score 
of  years  has  been  the  marked  change  that  has  occurred 
in  its  character,  the  steady  decrease  in  the  proportion 


borne  by  raw  materials  and  food  stuffs  in  the  total  of 
our  exports  and  the  corresponding  increase  in  the  pro- 
portion won  by  the  products  of  manufacture,  including 
the  three  great  groups  of  finished  manufactures,  semi- 
finished manufactures,  and  manufactured  food  stuffs. 

Export  Trade  Healthy 

Our  export  trade  for  the  calendar  year  1929  showed 
that  raw  materials  and  crude  food  stuffs  combined  were 
slightly  more  than  one-quarter  of  the  whole,  whereas 
products  of  manufacture  constituted  nearly  three-quar- 
ters of  our  total  exports,  and  finished  manufactures 
alone  were  approximately  one-half  of  the  total.  That  is 
what  we  have  been  striving  for  during  the  past  fifteen 
years.  There  is  genuine  encouragement  to  be  found  in 
consideration  of  this  fact  for  it  is  notable  that  the  gain 
was  achieved  in  precisely  that  element  of  our  export 
trade  that  is  directly  responsive  to  merchandising  en- 
terprise and  skill.  It  is  well  known  that  in  the  case  of 
raw  materials  and  crude  food  stuffs  the  initiative  lies 
with  the  buyer  rather  than  with  the  seller.  Those  who 
need  raw  materials  for  their  industries  search  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world  to  secure  them.  Demand  for  selling 
effort  is  minimized  by  the  activity  of  the  buyer.  But  in 
the  case  of  the  products  of  manufacture,  the  initiative 
is  on  the  part  of  the  seller.  This  calls  for  enterprise 
and  skill  in  merchandising,  and  it  is  particularly  in  that 
factor  of  our  foreign  trade  that  the  United  States  has 
made  the  most  important  advance  in  recent  years.  The 
ingenuity  of  American  producers  in  turning  out  a  great 
variety  of  articles  of  convenience,  service,  and  amuse- 
ment has  contributed  substantially  to  this  development. 
The  enterprise  of  the  producers  of  processed  or  pack- 
aged foods  has  also  had  its  share. 

California  Exports 

California  now  ranks  fourth  among  the  states  as  a 
source  of  American  exports.  In  1926  her  exports,  ex- 
clusive of  re-exports  of  foreign  merchandise,  were 
valued  at  $287,808,000;  in  1929  this  figure  had  mounted 
to  $372,536,388.  In  the  same  period,  imports  solely  for 
American  use  rose  from  $259,710,000  to  $276,347,512, 
and  gross  business  from  $547,518,000  to  $648,883,900. 
Los  Angeles  has  shown  the  most  startling  increase  in 
foreign  trade,  exports  having  multiplied  in  value  200 
times  in  14  years. 

The  vigorous  efforts  made  in  foreign  markets,  de- 
monstrating to  other  peoples  possibilities  of  increas- 
ing their  range  of  food  supplies,  have  aided  materially 
in  the  growth  of  our  export  trade. 
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Encouragement  for  the  future  lies  in  the  fact  that  our 
merchandising  organization  has  not  been  affected  ad- 
versely by  the  conditions  which  have  brought  about  the 
general  slowing  up  of  international  commerce  all 
around  the  world.  Our  producers  and  traders  have  not 
lost  skill  because  the  volume  of  their  trade  has  de- 
creased, and  it  is  certainly  a  fact  that  they  have  not 
lost  enterprise  and  courage.  On  the  contrary,  it  would 
be  in  accordance  with  what  we  believe  to  be  genuinely 
characteristic  of  them  to  see  them  put  forth  even 
greater  effort  and  show  increased  determination  rather 
than  yield  to  discouragement  due  to  temporary  factors. 

We  have  been  receiving  during  the  last  few  months 
a  new  demonstration  of  the  important  proposition  that 
if  we  are  to  maintain  the  rate  of  progress  in  interna- 
tional commerce  to  which  we  have  attained,  and  espe- 
cially if  we  are  to  add  to  it  as  we  should,  we  must  be 
alert  and  active.  We  must  study  conditions  and  situa- 
tions as  well  as  production.  The  business  of  trading 
with  the  other  122  markets  of  the  world  will  not  permit 
relaxation  if  success  is  to  be  achieved. 

If  we  will  make  a  candid  and  open-minded  examina- 
tion of  the  present  situation  of  world  trade,  with  the 
purpose  of  disclosing  its  causes,  so  that  we  may  guard 
against  their  repetition,  we  will  come,  as  always  in  such 
cases,  to  certain  economic  facts  that  are  of  controlling 
importance.  The  position  of  the  United  States  as  a  fac- 
tor in  international  commerce;  and  our  relation  to  the 
enterprise  of  all  the  world  is  revealed  in  a  light  that 
seems  not  to  have  been  thoroughly  considered  by  a 
large  part  of  our  people. 

Lessening  Prices 

About  two  years  ago  there  began  to  be  observed  in 
various  parts  of  the  world  a  tendency  toward  lessening 
prices,  especially  of  raw  materials.  The  fact  was  noted 
and  commented  upon  somewhat  by  observers  in  this  and 
other  countries.  It  may  be  that  sufficient  thought  was 
not  given  to  the  matter  or  to  an  examination  of  the 
causes  of  the  movement.  A  lowering  of  prices  which 
springs  from  lessened  costs  of  production  is  not  likely 
to  have  disturbing  effect  upon  general  trade.  It  is  more 
probable  that  it  will  be  localized  in  result  and  ulti- 
mately beneficial  rather  than  otherwise.  But  a  decrease 
in  prices  that  indicates  an  intensive  effort  to  dispose  of 
products  in  a  saturated  market,  or  that  is  an  attempt  of 
the  producer  to  carry  on  at  full  speed  in  spite  of  dimin- 
ished purchasing  power  in  his  field  of  distribution,  or 
that  points  to  a  development  of  competition  beyond  the 
stage  of  due  regard  for  production  costs  is  practically 
certain  to  lead  to  disadvantageous  results. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  met,  it  seems  to  me,  an- 
other important  situation  that  may  have  been  a  strongly 
influential  factor  in  bringing  about  the  reduction  of 
prices  that  has  continued  for  the  last  two  years.  That  is 
the  condition  that  has  obtained  during  the  same  period 
in  the  American  money  market.  I  know  it  is  not  unusual 
to  refer  to  the  dramatic  collapse  in  the  security  markets 
last  fall  as  a  prime  cause  of  present  conditions  in  for- 
eign trade.  But  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  conditions  in 
the  money  market  which  preceded  for  nearly  two  years 
the  spectacular  events  of  October  and  November  are 
much  more  likely  to  have  exerted  extensive  influence 
on  international  commerce  than  did  the  abrupt  return 
to  a  more  nearly  normal  situation. 

Exchange  Situation 

A  circumstance  that  bears  directly  on  international 


trade  is  the  ease,  or  lack  of  it,  with  which  exchange 
may  be  obtained  in  any  market  to  meet  obligations  due 
in  other  countries.  Sufficient  exchange  available  at 
reasonable  cost  and  without  trouble  facilitates  trading 
conditions.  On  the  other  hand  scarcity  of  exchange,  so 
that  it  is  obtainable  only  with  difficulty,  sometimes 
amounting  to  hardship,  and  at  premiums  that  may  run 
to  almost  prohibitive  rates,  is  bound  to  produce  a  dis- 
tinctly adverse  effect.  At  the  present  time  Australia 
because  of  the  lack  of  sufficient  supply  of  exchange  has 
erected  trade  barriers.  Similar  conditions  recently  ex- 
isted in  Brazil. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  conditions  in  the  Ameri- 
can money  markets  for  the  last  two  years  adversely  af- 
fected the  supply  of  foreign  exchange,  particularly  of 
dollar  exchange,  available  in  many  of  the  markets  which 
are  usually  good  customers  for  American  products  in 
great  variety  and  volume.  Rates  for  the  use  of  money 
here  rose  to  a  point  which  made  it  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, for  many  of  those  in  other  countries  who  had 
need  of  capital,  and  could  offer  sound  security  and 
usually  advantageous  terms  to  American  lenders,  to 
obtain  here  the  funds  they  required.  In  many  cases  this 
resulted  in  postponement  or  abandonment  of  enterprise 
that  might  have  given  employment  to  workmen,  de- 
veloped local  production,  and  in  other  ways  maintained 
or  stimulated  the  purchasing  power  of  the  borrowing 
market. 

Free  capital  in  this  country  turned  from  foreign  in- 
vestment to  the  more  highly  remunerative  speculative 
markets  at  home.  The  result  was  a  sharp  decrease  in 
foreign  investments  and,  correspondingly,  in  the  supply 
of  dollar  exchange  otherwise  available  for  the  purchase 
of  American  merchandise  exports.  In  consequence 
partly  if  not  wholly  of  this  situation,  the  foreign  se- 
curities publicly  offered  in  the  United  States  in  1929 
had  the  lowest  aggregate  value  such  offerings  had  had 
since  1923.  The  decrease  in  Latin-American  issues  was 
60  per  cent,  as  compared  with  1928.  The  total  of  for- 
eign securities  offered  in  the  United  States  last  year 
was  slightly  above  $700,000,000  as  against  over  a  billion 
for  each  of  the  several  preceding  years.  In  view  of 
these  facts  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  situation 
in  several  of  our  important  foreign  markets  where  pay- 
ment for  imports  from  the  United  States  is  readily 
offered  in  local  currency  but  remittance  in  dollar  or 
sterling  exchange  is  well  nigh  impossible. 

Artificial  Prices  Always  Unsound 

Another  circumstance  that  has  borne  heavily  upon 
the  general  trade  situation  of  the  world  is  the  sharp 
drop  in  the  price  of  coffee  in  Brazil.  The  same  condi- 
tion existed  in  West  Africa  in  cocoa,  in  the  Straits  Set- 
tlement in  rubber,  in  the  rice  markets  of  Indo-China, 
and  in  the  sugar  markets  of  Cuba,  all  of  which  were 
primarily  due  to  the  break  in  the  long-continued,  but 
economically  unsound,  effort  to  maintain  an  artificial 
price  through  governmental  action.  The  accumulation 
through  this  process  of  supplies  that  would  last  the 
world  for  two  years,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  each 
year's  production  furnishes  some  addition  to  the  sur- 
plus, created  a  situation  that  has  worked  serious  harm. 
And  yet  in  the  face  of  this  devastating  and  ruinous  de- 
monstration of  the  fallacy  of  that  method  of  interfer- 
ing with  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  there  are  those 
in  our  country  who  insist  that  our  government  shall  em- 
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bark  upon  a  similar  experiment  in  behalf  of  some  of 
their  products. 

I  shall  not  endeavor  to  carry  further  this  analysis  of 
the  cause  of  the  present  situation.  No  doubt  other  fac- 
tors than  those  mentioned  have  had  their  influence,  but 
those  discussed  seem  to  me  to  have  been  important.  One 
other  circumstance  may  be  mentioned  as  of  possible  in- 
fluence. We  are  all  familiar  with  the  necessity  and 
value  of  thorough  correlation  of  all  functions  in  our 
own  enterprises  and  of  the  bad  effects  of  failure  to  se- 
cure such  co-ordination.  It  is  the  importance  of  what 
is  popularly  known  as  "team-work."  It  seems  clear  that 
the  situation  in  our  money  market  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred disturbed  the  financial  machinery  of  the  various 
world  markets,  which  under  the  developments  of 
modern  communication  and  transportation  has  been 
knit  so  closely  together  as  to  be  quickly  susceptible  to 
the  influence  of  such  a  disturbing  factor. 

I  have  been  discussing  the  situation  that  has  marked 
various  world  markets  for  the  last  six  or  seven  months, 
with  special  reference  to  circumstances  that  originated 
in  the  United  States.  Now  a  new  factor  has  appeared, 
also  here,  which  gives  promise  of  a  certain  amount  of 
relief.  If  it  is  true  that  the  slackening  of  world  trade 
was  influenced  to  some  extent  by  money  market  condi- 
tions in  the  United  States  preceding  the  break  in  the 
security  markets;  it  seems  also  probable  that  the  break 
itself  may  ultimately  cause  some  measure  of  remedy. 
For  it  has  been  followed  by  an  easing  of  money  rates 
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which  is  already  turning  the  attention  of  American  in- 
vestors again  toward  sound  foreign  securities. 

Investment  in  Foreign  Securities 

In  fact  some  floatations  have  been  effected,  and  there 
are  reports  of  negotiations  under  way  for  loans  and  in- 
vestments in  foreign  markets  running  to  an  aggregate 
equal  to,  if  not  in  excess  of,  those  that  were  made  prior 
to  the  changed  condition  in  our  money  market.  One  au- 
thority on  foreign  investments  has  published  an  esti- 
mate of  $667,000,000  for  Latin-America  alone.  It  seems 
likely  that  we  may  soon  resume  a  rate  of  foreign  invest- 
ment approaching  that  of  several  years  ago,  with  cor- 
responding ease  of  the  market  for  dollar  exchange.  If, 
therefore,  it  is  true  that  the  restriction  of  dollar  ex- 
change contributed  forcibly  to  the  slackening  of  trade, 
the  corollary  must  be  true  that  ease  of  exchange  may 
aid  in  restoring  trade  conditions. 

As  a  creditor  nation  we  should  bear  our  fair  share  of 
the  burden  of  rehabilitation.  If  this  year,  as  in  former 
years,  our  travelers  expend  six  or  seven  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  for  food,  service,  and  travel  in  other  lands, 
and  our  investor.s  invest  a  like  amount  in  sound  foreign 
enterprises  we  shall  have  furnished  a  substantial  con- 
tribution toward  re-establishing  the  world  trade  equili- 
brium. 

It  is,  however,  comforting  to  reflect  that  the  world 
trade  outlook  is  improving  and  that  we  may  look  for- 
ward to  an  increasing  volume  as  the  year  progresses. 


Visible  Recorder  Used  by  United  States  Lines  to 
Supplement  Ship's  Newspaper 


THE  Steamship  America  of  the  United  States  Lines 
sailed  from  New  York  for  Hamburg,  June  4  with 
a  Radio  Corporation  of  America  photoradio  re- 
ceiver installed  in  the  .smoking  room.  The  device  is 
capable  of  recording  pictures,  stock  market  reports, 
bulletins,  and  other  facsimile  material  by  radio.  A 
regular  service,  supplementing  the  present  ship  news- 
paper but  not  supplanting  it  will  begin  when  the 
America  sails  from  Hamburg  for  New  York  on  June  18. 
The  receiving  instrument  is  the  visible  recording 
apparatus  of  the  latest  invention  combining  the  results 
of  experiments  by  engineers  of  the  General  Electric 
Company  and  the  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufac- 
turing Company,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Radio  Cor- 
poration of  America.  It  likewise  carries  forward  the 
recent  successful  test  of  a  visible  recorder  designed  by 
Charles  J.  Young,  then  of  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany and  now  of  the  R.  C.  A.  Victor  Company,  by  which 
copies  of  the  front  page  of  a  newspaper  were  trans- 
mitted from  Oakland,  California,  to  Schenectady,  New 
York. 

To  overcome  difficulties  of  vibration,  the  apparatus 
has  been  mounted  on  sponge  rubber;  and  special  filter 
circuits  were  arranged  to  eliminate  interference  caused 
by  the  ship's  motors  or  by  extraneous  radio  signals.  On 
a  previous  trip  of  the  America  an  observer  received 
photoradio  signals  transmitted  from  New  Brunswick, 
New  Jersey,  during  the  duration  of  the  voyage. 


Major  Richard  H.  Ranger,  engineer  in  charge  of 
photoradio  activities  for  the  Radio  Corporation  of 
America,  believes  it  is  entirely  practical  to  maintain  a 
regular  facsimile  service  to  ships  over  distances  up  to 
3500  miles.  Major  Ranger  explained  that  the  facsimile 
transmission  to  the  America  will  be  of  an  experimental 
nature. 

The  photoradio  receiver  was  placed  in  the  America's 
smoking  room  so  that  passengers  could  watch  the  actual 
reception  of  pictures,  news  bulletins,  and  other  mate- 
rial. After  passing  through  the  machine  the  photoradio 
material  was  posted  on  the  ship's  bulletin  board. 

A  photograph  of  President  Hoover  was  the  first  item 
sent  to  the  Steamship  America  on  June  19.  Photo- 
graphs of  P.  W.  Chapman,  president  of  the  United 
States  Lines,  Owen  D.  Young,  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America, 
Dr.  F.  W.  Von  Prittwitz  and  Gaffron,  the  German  Am- 
bassador to  United  States,  Secretary  of  State  Stimson, 
and  photos  of  other  leading  figures  in  the  day's  news, 
also  were  sent.  The  equipment  was  in  charge  of  J.  N. 
Whittaker  of  the  engineering  division  of  the  Radio  Cor- 
poration of  America,  with  A.  Kahn  assisting. 

The  first  copies  of  this  unique  photoradio  service  are 
being  preserved  for  the  Radio  Museum  now  being  as- 
sembled by  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America  in  con- 
junction with  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
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What's  Wrong  With  Shippbi 


Norman  F.  Titus  Makes  Some  Suggestions  for 
Adjusting  Legislative  Handicaps 


SPEAKING  on  the  subject  "What's  Wrong  with 
American  Shipping"  before  the  Society  of  Terminal 
Engineers  at  New  York,  April  30,  Norman  F.  Titus, 
general  manager  of  the  New  York-New  Jersey  Business 
Associates,  indulged  in  some  constructive  criticism  of 
American  merchant  shipping  methods  and  made  some 
very  useful  suggestions  for  improvement.  The  long  ex- 
perience of  Mr.  Titus  in  Pacific  Coast  shipping  and  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce  has  given  him  much  op- 
portunity to  study  and  analyze  the  problems  of  Ameri- 
ca's merchant  marine,  and  his  friendly  hints  on  better 
and  more  efficient  management  should  be  carefully 
weighed  by  American  operators. 

In  his  address  in  a  section  devoted  to  Legislative  Re- 
strictions and  Requirements  he  included  the  following 
list  indicating  quite  a  formidable  array  of  handicaps 
needing  adjustment. 

"Irrespective  of  any  subsidies  granted  by  our  gov- 
ernment, the  question  of  legislative  restrictions  and  re- 
quirements should  be  thoroughly  investigated  and 
proper  corrections  made  to  remove  restrictions  on  ship- 
ping. Other  nations  are  extremely  careful  to  avoid 
passing  legislation  that  will  burden  shipping;  with  us 
too  frequently  legislation  is  passed  that  adds  another 
handicap  to  an  already  over-burdened  shipping.  The 
principal  legislative  deterrents  are  as  follows: 

(a)  An  American  ship  is  dealt  with  by  14  bureaus  or 
agencies  of  the  government  scattered  through  6  differ- 
ent departments.  This  control  is  burdensome  and 
costly  and  should  be  corrected.  Administrative  mat- 
ters relating  to  shipping  should  be  concentrated  under 
a  single  responsible  head;  as,  for  instance,  an  Under 
Secretary  for  Marine.  At  any  event,  shipping  docu- 
mentation should  be  reduced  three-fourths. 

(b)  The  Navigation  Laws  need  to  be  thoroughly  re- 
vised, as  they  are  antiquated  in  many  respects;  we  find 
modern  steamers  functioning  under  laws  drafted  to  fit 
conditions  of  sailing-ship  days  of  long  ago.  The  Ship- 
ping Board  has  been  working  on  this  problem  for 
several  years,  but  the  consideration  of  these  matters,  en 
masse,  is  an  overwhelming  undertaking.  It  should  be 
considered  in  sections  through  the  medium  of  co-opera- 
tive effort,  preferably  private  conferences  or  hearings 
in  conjunction  with  steamship  associations,  shipowners, 
underwriters,  and  attorneys. 

(c)  The  Seaman's  Act  requires  some  amendment. 
Although  generally  a  very  good  law,  some  of  its  man- 
dates have  proved  unjust  and  burdensome,  especially 
since  the  passage  of  the  Prohibition  Act.  Typical  of 
these  burdens  is  that,  under  the  Seamen's  Act,  a  member 
of  the  crew  must  be  paid  at  each  port  one-half  of  his 
wages.  No  shipowner  objects  to  this  provision  in  prin- 
ciple, but  believes  the  law  should  be  amended  so  as  to 
permit  payment  of  wages  in  such  a  manner  as  to  con- 
trol men  who  dissipate  to  excess  and  return  to  the  ship 
unfit  to  perform  their  duties,  and  thus  often  render 
the  navigation  of  the  ship  unsafe.  A-s  a  result  of  the 
present  method  of  wage  payment,  smuggling  of  narco- 
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tics  by  seamen  and  also  of  liquor  is  facilitated,  often 
entailing  heavy  penalties  on  the  shipowner. 

(d)  In  various  American  ports  ships  are  subjected 
to  excessive  delays  and  costs  due  to  inadequate  quaran- 
tine and  fumigation  facilities.  This  deficiency  re- 
quires correction. 

(e)  As  part  of  the  revision  of  our  navigation  laws, 
the  law  and  regulations  of  the  Steamboat  Inspection 
Service  should  be  thoroughly  revised  and  brought  up  to 
date.  For  instance,  requirements  concerning  fire 
hazard  control  need  to  be  revamped;  trial  of  licensed 
officers  should  be  conducted  in  federal  courts  instead  of 
by  inspectors,  who,  generally,  are  not  qualified  for  such 
duties;  these  and  many  other  adjustments  suggest 
themselves.  A  typical  antiquated  practice  is  the  requir- 
ing of  a  150-pound  hydrostatic  test  of  boilers.  Other 
nations  test  to  normal  working  pressure.  The  overload 
resulting  from  our  excessive  hydrostatic  test  has,  some- 
times, resulted  in  injury  to  an  otherwise  good  boiler. 

In  justification  of  the  Steamboat  Inspection  Service, 
it  should  be  noted  that  their  annual  reports  are  replete 
with  suggestions  for  remedial  legislation  along  these 
lines.  Here  is,  evidently,  a  case  where  the  Shipping 
Board  and  private  shipowner  could  co-operate  in  se- 
curing the  desired  legislation. 

(f)  Shipowners  complain  bitterly  about  certain  in- 
justices of  the  Internal  Revenue  Act.  This  matter  is 
open  to  a  thorough  investigation  and  if  it  is  found  that 
this  law  imposes  another  handicap  on  our  merchant 
marine  steps  ought  to  be  taken  to  correct  the  situation. 

(g)  Shipowners  urgently  recommend  that  the  Treas- 
ury Department  investigate  the  subject  of  ship  fines. 
Operators  state  that  the  fines  are  too  numerous  and 
unreasonable.  It  is  claimed  that  the  shipowner  should 
be  relieved  from  penalty  for  smuggling  by  the  crew, 
officers,  or  master,  provided  the  owner  can  show  that  he 
has  exercised  reasonable  diligence  in  selecting  master 
and  crew  and  supervising  his  vessel. 

(h)  Shipowners  urge  very  strongly  that  the  Federal 
Maritime  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  which  applies 
only  to  longshoremen,  be  amended  to  include  seamen. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  it  is  an  accepted  principle  in  all 
lines  of  industry  that  the  industry  should  bear  the 
burden  of  losses  to  its  workmen  and  their  dependents 
arising  through  personal  injuries  or  death  incurred  in 
the  course  of  employment. 

(i)  Great  complaint  has  arisen  concerning  handicaps 
in  ship  operation  due  to  harshness  of  our  immigration 
laws.  The  Shipping  Board  and  shipowners  might  well 
cooperate  in  ascertaining  the  facts  and  making  recom- 
mendations for  amendments  to  the  law. 

(j)  An  American  vessel  is  subjected  to  two  ad- 
measurement systems,  the  first  upon  its  registration 
and  second  for  Panama  Canal  transit.  It  is  claimed 
that  American  ships  are  at  a  disadvantage  in  competi- 
tion with  foreign  ships  in  transiting  canals  and  in  de- 
termining dry-docking  and  port  charges.  This  will  re- 
quire investigation  and  application  of  a  remedy." 
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Latest  Addition  to  Fleet  of  Kitsap 

Built  by  Lake  Washingt' 


Transportation  Company 
on  Shipyard 


NEWEST 
fleet  of 
Vashon 


'EWEST  and  finest  addition  to  the  fast  growing 
3f  Puget  Sound  ferries,  the  motor  ferry 
ion  went  into  service  May  30  on  the  Seattle- 
Vashon  Island-Harper  route  of  the  Kitsap  County 
Transportation  Company  of  Seattle.  This  fine  motor 
vessel  was  built  by  the  Lake  Washington  Shipyards  at 
Houghton,  near  Seattle. 

The  addition  of  this  vessel  to  the  ferry  fleet  operat- 
ing out  of  Seattle  has  been  made  necessary  by  the  de- 
velopment of  desirable  suburban  communities,  and 
special  types  of  ferryboats  have  had  to  be  designed  to 
handle  this  traffic,  varying  in  density  throughout  the 


24-hour  day  and  the  year.  Flexibility  and  economy  have 
been  the  prime  requisites  in  developing  this  service 
rather  than  excessive  speed.  The  trend  has  been  along 
three  lines;  namely,  the  conversion  of  old  steamers  to 
ferryboats;  the  development  of  large,  speedy  steamers 
with  plenty  of  headroom  on  the  lower  decks  for  auto- 
mobiles; and  the  diesel  driven,  double-  and  single-end 
wooden  ferryboats,  notably  the  Bainbridge  and  the 
Vashon.  Nowhere  on  earth  can  timber  be  found  more 
suitable  for  the  construction  of  ships  than  in  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest,  and  in  practically  all  ferryboat  con- 
struction wood  has  been  used,  with  the  later  improve- 


Captain  John  L.  Anderson,  president  of 
Kitsap  County  Transportation  Company. 


The  Vashon  on  her  maiden  trip  in  Elliott  Bay. 


Captain  Herbert  Dowell  of  the  new 
motor  ferry  Vashon. 
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merit  of  a  combination  of  wood  and  steel  framing  where 
unusual  beam  is  required  or  where  there  are  large 
spans  of  unsupported  decl<house. 

The  most  outstanding  ferry  of  this  class,  and  the 
most  typically  Puget  Sound  as  to  type  is  the  Vashon, 
newest  and  largest  of  the  Kitsap  County  Transporta- 
tion Company's  fleet  of  ferries  and  steamers  plying  out 
of  Seattle.  Designed  to  handle  a  large  load  of  automo- 
biles and  passengers  at  moderate  speed  on  the  16-mile 
run.  this  ferry  combines  many  excellent  features. 

The  extremely  variable  load  conditions  make  economy 
of  operation  and  long  life  the  chief  consideration  in  de- 
signing the  vessel.  These,  combined  with  speed  require- 
ments, led  to  the  choice  of  diesel  engine  motive  power. 
Former  experience  indicated  the  wisdom  of  selecting 
a  960-horsepower,  8-cylinder,  4-cycle  Washington  diesel 
engine,  driving  a  propeller  at  either  end  of  the  vessel. 
The  propellers  are  of  the  4-bladed  Coolidge  design, 
having  a  diameter  of  8  feet  6  inches  and  are  operated 
through  clutches  one  at  each  end  of  the  engine  with  an 
interlocking  control  operated  by  a  large  hand  wheel 
through  worm  gearing.  This  installation  is  said  to  be 
the  largest  diesel  drive  of  this  type  ever  built.  On  the 
trials  and  on  regular  runs  it  functioned  perfectly, 
providing  smooth,  rapid  maneuvering.  The  engine  is 
nonreversible;  the  clutches  are  mounted  on  extensions 
of  the  engine  bed  with  an  incorporated  thrust  bearing 
making  a  strong,  rigid  unit.  This  unit  is  mounted  on  a 
heavy  wooden  frame  to  distribute  the  stresses  to  the 
hull.  The  unit  and  its  mounting  have  been  so  carefully 
designed  and  balanced  that  at  full  power,  with  an  en- 
gine speed  of  185  revolutions  a  minute,  no  vibration  is 
felt  in  any  part  of  the  vessel.  On  her  trials,  the  Vashon 
developed  a  speed  of  12'^  knots. 

The  ship  was  designed  by  the  Kitsap  County  Trans- 
portation Company's  staff  on  an  enlarged  pattern  of 
the  motor  ferryboats  Kitsap  and  Bainbridge,  the  latter 
two  being  of  identical  construction  also  powered  with 
Washington  diesels. 

The  ferryboat  Vashon  is  200  feet  over-all  length.  57 
feet  6  inches  beam,  and  14  feet  depth.  She  is  framed 
throughout  with  heavy  fir  and  double  fir  planking. 
Light  steel  stiffening  trusses  are  placed  throughout  the 
hull  to  give  added  rigidity  with  light  weight,  being 
bolted  clear  through  the  hull  and  framing.  She  is  of 
flattened  V-bottom  design,  rounded  at  each  end  to  make 
a  shallow,  saucer-like  hull,  a  design  peculiar  to  these 
three  vessels,  with  rudder  and  propeller  well  below  the 
water  line  to  avoid  striking  the  floating  logs  that  infest 
Puget  Sound  waters  during  seasons  of  high  tides.  Fuel 


Vashon  on  the  ways  at  Lake  Washington  Shipyard  just  before 
launching. 

tanks  with  a  capacity  of  11,000  gallons  are  placed  in 
each  end  of  the  hull,  with  the  engine  room  occupying 
the  midship  section  and  with  auxiliaries  placed  on  each 
side  of  the  main  engine.  The  power  plant  consumes 
approximately  3000  gallons  of  diesel  fuel  oil  each  week, 
operating  15  hours  7  days  a  week,  with  very  short  lay- 
over on  each  trip. 

There  is  room  for  three  lines  of  vehicles  on  each  side 
of  the  central  stairway  and  ventilation  casings.  The 
main  passenger  deck  accommodates  1000  persons;  there 
is  a  smoking  room  and  a  soda  fountain  and  lunchroom, 
equipped   with  a   large   Frigidaire. 

Auxiliary  power  is  provided  by  a  44-horsepower,  2- 
cylinder,  4-cycle  Washington  diesel  generating  set  con- 
nected to  a  25-kilowatt  Westinghouse  generator  and 
charging  a  90-cell  Edison  battery.  A  15-kilowatt  gen- 
erator is  belt-driven  off  the  main  engine  shaft  and  is 
connected  in  the  same  circuit  as  the  auxiliary  set.  Duro 
fresh  water  and  sanitary  pumps,  driven  by  Westing- 
house  motors,  are  provided,  as  well  as  a  Moran  fire 
pump  and  a  Nash  bilge  pump,  each  driven  by  a  General 
Electric  motor.  A  Worthington  auxiliary  compressor 
is  driven  by  a  5U>-horsepower  Westinghouse  motor.  A 
crew  of  four  is  carried  for  the  engine  room.  Heating 
of  passenger  accommodations  is  taken  care  of  by  an 
American  Ideal  heating  boiler. 

The  Lake  Washington  Shipyards  and  the  Kitsap 
County  Transportation  Company  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  producing  the  Vashon.  She  is  rated  as  one  of 
the  finest  of  her  type  afloat. 


(Left)  Auxih.irv  gcncr.iting  set  44-horsepoHer  W.ishington  engine  drising  25-kiIowatt  Westinghouse  gener.itor.  (Center)  Operating  end  of 
main  engine  on  motor  ferry  Vashon.     (Right)  Nash  bilge  pump  and   Moran  fire  pimip,  both  motcr  driven. 
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An  Analysis  of 

Condenser  Trouble 


I^art  11.   Circulation 
^y  Graham.  Smith 

West  Coast  Manager,  Crane  'backing  Company 


IN  this  article  we  will  discuss  steam  and  water  cir- 
culation of  the  main  condenser  of  an  intercoastal 
ship. 

The  slietch  Figure  I  is  a  longitudinal  view  of  the  con- 
denser under  consideration.  The  circulating  water 
connections  are  in  the  after  water  box,  and  steam  enters 
at  the  top  of  the  after  end.  Attention  is  first  directed 
to  steam  circulation. 

A  combined  exhaust  drum  and  oil  separator  is 
mounted  at  point  A.  Note  that  steam  entering  at  this 
point  impinges  on  the  tubes  at  their  maximum  sag  and 
at  the  after  end  causing  vibration,  which  in  this  in- 
stance is  quite  severe  due  to  the  holes  in  the  supporting 
plate  being  very  much  oversize.  Next  note  that  the 
opening  for  condensate  connection  to  the  air  pump  at 
point  B  is  directly  under  A  and  the  tendency  is  for  the 
entering  steam  to  by-pass  directly  to  B,  resulting  in 
very  inefficient  heat  transfer  in  zone  C.  In  fact  it  is 
safe  to  assume  that  this  zone  is  practically  useless 
especially  in  the  top  and  bottom  sections,  as  it  apparent 
that  the  supporting  plate  practically  shuts  off  the  en- 
tire forward  end  of  the  condenser  from  steam  circula- 
tion and  it  might  be  stated  that  one-half  or  the  after 
end  of  the  condenser  only  is  effective  as  a  heat  ex- 
changer; and  I  will  leave  to  your  imagination  the  un- 
equal expansion  and  contraction  of  this  condenser  and 
resultant  stresses. 

Next  consider  the  water  flow  through  this  condenser. 
The  circulating  water  enters  at  point  D  and  follows 
the  pointers  forward,  then  down  and  then  aft,  and  leaves 
the  condenser  at  point  E  with  approximately  an  8-foot 
vertical  drop;  then  outboard  and  through  the  ship's 
side.  You  will  note  it  is  necessary  for  the  circulator  to 
deliver  a  volume  of  water  much  in  excess  of  the  capa- 
city of  the  top  section  of  tubes  and  to  build  up  a  pres- 
sure in  the  top  section  of  the  water  box  in  order  to  fill 
it.  This  is  practically  impossible  to  do,  as  the  bottom 
sections  of  tubes  have  the  same  area  and,  added  to  this, 
the  falling  column  of  water  and  the  water  leaving  the 
ship's  side  would  have  a  syphoning  effect,  tending  to 
drain  the  top  section  of  water  box.  This,  might  have 
been  a  slight  help  to  the  pump  by  reducing  resistance 
on  pump  discharge  but  was  made  ineffective  due  to  a 
small  vent  D=  placed  in  the  top  of  water  box,  which, 
instead  of  relieving  air,  was  acting  as  a  vacuum  breaker 
and  not  only  defeated  the  syphoning  effect  that  might 
assist  the  pump  but  accelerated  the  flow  of  the  falling 
column  of  water  from  the  condenser. 


Bad  Design 

Assuming  sufficient  water  is  supplied  to  overcome  all 
the  foregoing  difficulties,  we  still  have  a  very  bad  de- 
sign, see  F,  Figures  No.  1  and  2.  This  zone  is  approxi- 
mately 21  inches  from  the  top  of  the  water  inlet  open- 
ing to  the  top  of  the  water  box,  forming  an  air  trap; 
and  should  water  reach  the  tubes  in  this  zone  it  be- 
comes heated  to  a  high  temperature  in  the  first  three 
or  four  feet  of  its  travel,  being  exposed  to  the  hot  steam 
entering  the  condenser,  and  on  leaving  the  tubes  in  the 
forward  water  box  it  is  obliged  to  flow  down  through 
a  cold  body  of  water  contrary  to  the  law  of  circulating 
fluids  at  different  temperatures.  This  had  the  effect  of 
very  poor  circulation,  causing  overheating  in  zone  F, 
and  this  in  turn  caused  packing  leakage. 

The  Emergency  Cure 

The  following  is  what  was  taking  place.  Assume  the 
circulator  was  started  and  filled  the  water  boxes  and 
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all  tubes.  The  turbulence-liberated  air  collected  in 
zone  F.  Then  the  main  engine  was  started  and  steam 
began  to  flow  into  the  condenser,  heating  this  air  and 
causing  it  to  expand.  This  forced  the  water  down, 
leaving  a  number  of  tubes  full  of  air  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture. This  action  continued  until  possibly  all  tubes  in 
zone  F  had  nothing  but  heated  air  in  them.  Overheat- 
ing of  these  tubes  dried  the  packing  causing  leakage. 
The  vacuum  would  pull  the  air  through  the  packing  and 
this  would  permit  the  water  to  rise  in  the  water  box. 
When  the  water  made  contact  with  the  packing,  the 
packing  would  absorb  moisture  and  stop  the  leakage. 
This  cycle  of  events  continued  in  the  operation  of  this 
condenser  for  approximately  a  year  before  the  packing 
reached  its  limits  of  expansion  and  contraction. 

The  writer  was  then  called  upon  to  account  for  the 
packing  leakage.  A  survey  of  the  condenser  resulted, 
revealing  the  cause  of  the  trouble  and  recommendations 
were  made  for  temporary  relief.  These  consisted  of 
making  an  opening  in  the  forward  water  box  at  the 
top,  as  shown  at  G.  The  size  of  this  opening  was  6 
inches,  and  from  it  6-inch  piping  was  run  approxi- 
mately 6  feet  above  the  top  of  the  condenser  and  out- 
board, making  an  auxiliary  overboard  discharge.  An 
opening  was  made  in  this  line  at  its  highest  point  to 
which  a  ^ 2-inch  pipe  was  connected  and  run  back  to  the 
engine  column,  the  end  being  open  allowing  water  to 
flow  from  it  into  a  funnel  which  drained  into  the  bilge, 
thus  enabling  the  engineer  to  know  whether  or  not  the 
condenser  was  full. 

This  auxiliary  overboard  discharge  relieved  the  con- 
denser of  air  and  permitted  a  natural  circulation  of  hot 
water  up.  It  is  necessary  however,  to  adjust  the  main 
overboard  discharge  valve  to  maintain  a  full  condenser 
as  indicated  by  flow  from  Vij-inch  tell-tale  pipe.  The 
change  was  inexpensive  and  has  corrected  the  trouble 
and  the  original  packing  is  still  in  place;  but  they  have 
a  temperamental  condenser  that  requires  watching,  and 
it  would  be  the  writer's  recommendation  to  reconstruct 
the  condenser  as  per  Figure  No.  3  for  a  permanent  bet- 
terment. 

Reconstfiuction  Recommendation 

In  1"  igure  '6  section  A  is  a  new  section  about  two  feet 

long,  bringing  the  exhaust  into  the  center  of  the  shell 

and  dividing  it  equally  each  side  of  supporting  plate, 

Sections  B,  B,  B,  B  are  old. "Blank  off  opening  C  and  E 


and  G.  Make  opening  in  the  bottom  of  forward  section 
B  to  correspond  with  the  opening  in  after  section  B  and 
cross  connect  these  for  condensate.  Install  syphoning 
nipples  in  the  division  plate  after  water  box  of  6-  or 
8-inch  pieces  of  old  condenser  tube  to  syphon  the  air 
from  the  first  pass  into  the  second  pass.  Making  an 
opening  in  the  top  of  the  water  box  after  end  section  B, 
area  to  equal  opening  at  the  bottom.  Change  circulat- 
ing pump  connections  causing  water  to  flow  in  at  the 
bottom  and  out  at  the  top  of  the  condenser. 

The  expense  of  reconstructing  this  condenser  as 
recommended  would  be  slight  compared  with  benefits 
secured  and  in  this  instance  there  is  sufficient  room 
for  the  additional  length. 


Heat  Transfer  Problems 


WE  would  ve 
structive  cri 
our  readers 


'E  would  very  much  appreciate  con- 
riticism  and  comment  from 
on  this  series  of  articles 
on  the  general  subiect  of  THE  DESIGN  AND 
OPERATION  OF  MARINE  CONDENSERS. 

The  condenser  is  the  weak  spot,  apparently, 
in  the  thermodynamic  cycle  of  the  marine 
steam  plant.  Operating  marine  engineers  and 
port  engineers  operating  fleets  of  steamers 
could  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  condenser 
problems  if  they  would  enter  heartily  into  a 
cooperative  discussion  of  problems  and  sug- 
gestions of  their  solution. 

Pacific  Marine  Review  offers  its  pages  for 
this  purpose  and  can  also  promise  expert  tech- 
nical  advice   and   suggested   solutions   for   the 
troubles  affecting  condenser  operation. 
Have  you  any  problems  on: 
Heat  transfer 
Corrosion 
Leakage 
Vacuum. 
Send  them  in  to  the  Condenser  Department, 
Pacific  Marine  Review, 
500  Sansome  Street, 

San  Francisco,  California. 
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Keeping  The  Channel  Clear 

Portland  Harbor  Patrol  Boat  Performs  Notable  Service  to  Shippers 
in  Unusual  Ice  Conditions  on  Willamette  River 


Last  January  an  unusual  cold  spell  froze  over  the  Willamette  River  at  Portland   Harbor,    threatening   a  serious  blockade   of  the   port.     The 
patrol  boat  F.  W.  Mulkey,  a  sturdily  built  towing  boat  with  a  1 10-horscpower  9  x  12  Atlas-Iinperial  diesel 
was  put  to  wcrk  clearing  the  channel. 


These  illustrations  show  the  boat,  her  crew,  and  her  successful  work  bucking  the  river  ice  and  opening  the  ship  lane. 


In  a  letter  of  thanks  to  the  Harbor  Palrol,  George  Eggers,  President  of  the  Portland  Steamship  Operators'  Association,  said,  "The  patrol 
Doat  r.  W.  Mulkey  certamly  proved  herself  an  exceptionally  good  vessel  and  we  must  commend  you  for  the  fearless  way  in  which  you  put 
ner  to  work  on  diliicult  jobs.  In  other  words,  you  were  up  against  a  tough  situation,  realized  it,  and  knew  that  action  had  to  be  taken  at 
once  regardless  of  any  damage  to  the  Mulkey.  If  you  had  not  shown  this  spirit,  shipping  would  have  met  with  many  costly  delays." 
The  picture  on  the  lower  right  shows  the  patrol  boat  returning  to  her  berth,  the  cleared  river  in  the  background. 
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The  Historic  Ship 

John  Jay 


'^uilt  for  the  Transatlantic 
Trade  in  182/,  this  Ship 
carried  on  the  best  Traditions 
of  American  Seamanship, 
endingher  Days  on  the  Pacific 
after  fifty  years  of  service 

By  F.  C.  Matthews 


THE  ship  John  Jay  was  built  in  East  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  in  1827  for  the  Howell  Brothers  of  Sag 
Harbor — Lewis,  Gilbert,  and  Nathan  Howell.  She 
was  named  after  the  eminent  jurist  and  statesman 
John  Jay  who  was  president  of  the  Congress  in  1776  and 
who,  in  1784,  was  sent  to  Great  Britain  as  Envoy  Ex- 
traordinary and,  in  that  capacity,  concluded  the  treaty 
which  has  been  called  after  his  name.  Later  he  was 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  and  also  served  a 
term  as  Governor  of  New  York.  He  declined  re- 
appointment and  re-election  and  passed  the  last  twenty 
years  of  his  life  in  retirement.  The  Hon.  John  Jay 
died  in  1829. 

The  ship  John  Jay  was  124  feet  long,  29  feet  beam, 
21  feet  depth  of  hold,  and  registered  495  tons,  quite  a 
large  ship  for  her  day.  Her  later  owners,  Messrs. 
Hathaway  of  New  Bedford,  were  at  that  period  operat- 
ing quite  a  fleet  of  full  rigged  ships  in  the  foreign 
trade,  principally  with  China,  one  of  these  being  the 
Porcia,  only  91  feet  long,  by  24,  by  12  feet,  and  of  232 
registered  tons. 

The  John  Jay  was  built  for  a  regular  transatlantic 
packet  carrying  cargo  and  passengers  and  was  called 
an  excellent  specimen  of  American  marine  architecture 
of  the  times.  Her  cabins,  as  was  the  style,  were  below 
deck  and  were  handsomely  fitted  up  in  mahogany  and 
satin  wood  with  brass  mountings.  In  common  with  all 
packet  ships  she  had  bluff  bows  adapted  for  those 
voyages  and  made  good  passages,  being  known  as  a 
lucky  ship  and  never  wanted  for  a  crew.  She  always 
came  into  port  as  neat  and  natty  as  a  bride  and  crowds 
went  down  to  her  berth  in  East  River  to  welcome  her 
home.  During  the  year  in  which  she  was  built  she 
brought  to  the  United  States  from  England  the  first 
two  locomotives  that  came  to  this  country.  One  was 
run  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Road  and  the  other  was 
taken  down  to  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 
Sold  to  Hathaway  Brothers 

When  the  early  day  packets  were  forced  out  of  the 
traffic  by  ships  three  or  four  times  their  tonnage  the 
John  Jay  became  a  whaler  and  between  October  1842 
and   March   1849   made   two   successful   cruises,   being 


absent  on  the  latter  for  four  years.  She  had  been  op- 
erated out  of  Sag  Harbor;  and  on  returning  from  her 
second  voyage  was  sold  by  the  Howell  Brothers  in  June 
1849  to  Thomas  Hathaway,  who,  with  his  brothers  1 
Francis  S.  and  Nathaniel,  was  engaged  in  the  merchant 
trade  mainly  with  China.  They  had  inherited  the  busi- 
ness from  their  father  Humphrey  Hathaway  who,  with 
his  brother  Stephen  Jr.,  had  in  turn  inherited  it  from 
his  father,  Stephen  Hathaway. 

Records  of  1801  show  that  "the  good  ship  Rover,  of 
which  Isaac  Bay  is  now  master"  and  which  had  just 
been  built  in  Kennebunk  was  registered  in  the  name  of 
Humphrey  Hathaway.  All  the  Hathaway  ships  were 
operated  from  New  Bedford,  where  their  owners  lived; 
but  an  office  was  kept  in  New  York,  and  when  Shanghai 
was  opened  to  foreign  trade  an  office  was  established  at 
that  port  and  Francis  S.  Hathaway  spent  most  of  his 
life  there.  At  one  period  or  another  the  Hathaway  firm 
owned  the  clipper  ships  Architect,  Endeavor,  Cleopatra, 
and  Hotspur,  and  it  is  of  record  that  on  May  31,  1851, 
the  firm  of  Grinnell,  Minturn  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  .^old 
to  Francis  S.  Hathaway  an  eighth  interest  in  the 
famous  clipper  Flying  Cloud.  The  Hathaways  also 
owned  the  ship  Horatio,  probably  the  best  known 
American  merchant  ship  afloat  for  many  years.  This 
ship  was  built  in  New  Bedford  in  1833  and  registered 
461  tons.  She  was  only  120  feet  in  length  and  was 
called  by  sailors  "the  diving  bell"  yet,  bluff  bowed  as 
she  was,  she  had  many  remarkably  fast  passages  to  her 
credit.  She  was  always  in  the  China  trade,  in  which 
she  served  42  years;  and  prior  to  her  being  burned  at 
Shanghai  in  1874  she  is  said  never  to  have  had  a  mis- 
hap or  accident  of  consequence  nor  to  have  cost  under- 
writers one  dollar,  although  the  amounts  paid  as  pre- 
miums for  insurance  aggregated  over  half  a  million 
dollars.  When  destroyed  by  fire  she  was  insured  for 
$30,000  and  had  shortly  before  arrived  at  Shanghai  with 
a  cargo  of  case  oil. 

To  San  Francisco  In  '49 

Following  the  purchase  of  the  John  Jay  by  Messrs. 
Hathaway,  she  loaded  merchandise  at  New  Bedford  for 
San  Francisco  and,  with  a  party  of  gold  seekers  as  pas- 
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sengers,  sailed  September  27,  1849,  and  passed  through 
the  Golden  Gate  March  15,  1850.  The  return  passage 
to  New  York  was  by  way  of  Manila;  and  the  two  sub- 
sequent voyages  of  the  ship  were  made  over  the  same 
round  course.  Thereafter  she  was  kept  in  the  China 
trade.  In  May  1863  she  arrived  at  Shanghai  from 
Bangkok  considerably  damaged  by  gales  in  the  China 
Sea,  and  after  being  surveyed  was  condemned  and  sold 
for  the  small  sum  of  3750  taels.  She  was  repaired, 
crossed  to  San  Francisco,  arriving  September  19,  1863, 
after  a  passage  of  64  days,  and  later  was  registered  at 
that  port  under  various  owners. 

The  John  Jay  then  engaged  in  the  lumber  and  coal 
trade  out  of  Puget  Sound,  both  offshore  and  coastwise, 
and  made  many  successful  voyages.  In  1876  she  was 
reported  sold  for  $8,000  to  be  fitted  out  for  a  whaling 
cruise,  but  soon  returned  to  coasting.  On  June  15, 
1878,  she  left  Seattle  with  coal  for  San  Francisco  but 
put  back  a  few  days  later,  leaking  considerably.  She 
was  temporarily  caulked,  got  new  pumps,  and  again 
sailed  on  June  29.  When  some  15  miles  outside  of  Cape 
Flattery  in  light  winds  but  with  a  very  heavy  swell  on, 
her  seams  opened  up  and  she  started  leaking  at  the  rate 
of  nearly  three  feet  an  hour.  She  again  put  back,  reach- 
ing Port  Townsend  July  5  with  the  leak  much  diminished 
in  smooth  water.  Her  captain  promptly  discharged  all 
his  officers  and  crew,  claiming  that  they  were  "scared 
without  cause."  Some  repairs  were  again  made  and 
eventually  the  old  John  Jay  completed  the  voyage  to 
San  Francisco.  But  this  was  her  last.  After  51  years 
of  service  she  was  declared  unseaworthy,  and  in  Decem- 
ber following  she  was  broken  up  in  San  Antonio  Creek 
across  the  bay  from  San  Francisco.  A  Captain  Gunn, 
who  was  superintending  operations  at  the  time,  was  in- 
stantly killed  through  a  fall  down  the  hatch. 
Transpacific  In  '63 

A  passenger  who  made  the  voyage  from  Shanghai  to 
San  Francisco  in  the  John  Jay  wrote  the  following  in- 
teresting account  of  the  run  across  the  Pacific:  "After 
the  John  Jay  was  condemned  at  Shanghai  she  was 
bought  by  a  Mr.  Dow  for  a  very  small  sum.  He  ex- 
pended $10,000  on  her  and  laid  her  on  the  berth  for  San 
Francisco.     Despite  the  prestige  of  her  having  been 


condemned,  she  had  a  large  complement  of  passengers 
and  cargo,  as  cholera  was  raging  at  Shanghai  with 
great  mortality  and  all  who  could  get  away  from  there 
were  leaving.  Under  an  incompetent  captain  and  a 
drunken  mate,  the  ship  was  25  days  making  Yokohama, 
where  the  passengers  and  the  owner  who  was  on  board 
had  the  Consul  depose  both  captain  and  mate.  Officers 
were  then  selected  from  among  the  passengers  and  the 
ship  started  homeward.  Later  Captain  Letter,  a 
Shanghai  pilot,  was  appointed  master,  Nat  Rogers  of 
the  North  Pacific  Transportation  Company  and  a  Cap- 
tain Giffin  were  made  mates,  and  Charles  Dexter,  later 
of  San  Francisco,  was  supercargo. 

For  thirty  days  the  good  old  ship  creaked  and 
groaned  but  had  not  an  accident  although  she  had 
passed  through  the  rim  of  a  typhoon  in  which  some 
fine  new  clippers  were  knocked  to  pieces  and  better 
vessels  than  ours  were  more  or  less  damaged.  There 
were  109  passengers  on  board  but  none  were  sick.  The 
ship  did  not  have  a  plank  started  nor  a  sail  or  spar 
carried  away.  It  was  a  rough,  stormy  trip.  But  how 
the  old  girl  could  sail  before  the  wind!  Within  some 
200  miles  of  the  California  coast,  heading  due  east,  with 
a  strong  west  wind,  we  would  overhaul  and  pass  clip- 
pers, and  as  our  old,  bluff-bowed  ship  would  give  the 
sharp,  yacht-modeled  "crack"  the  go-by.  What  a  de- 
risive laugh  they  would  get!  We  got  into  San  Fran- 
cisco one  dark,  foggy,  blowy  morning,  about  two  o'clock 
and  were  bowling  along  merrily,  as  both  ship  and  cap- 
tain knew  the  way.  When  off  the  Presidio  we  saw  the 
flash  and  heard  the  report  of  a  gun.  Not  knowing  the 
meaning  of  it,  we  dashed  on.  But  when  a  24-pound  shot 
came  splashing  across  our  bows  came  about,  took  in 
sail,  and  dropped  anchor  East  of  Meiggs  Wharf,  where 
we  were  boarded  by  a  boat's  crew  from  a  United  States 
cutter  lying  there  to  watch  for  rebel  privateers  and 
shoot  at  homeward  bound  ships." 


(The  picture  of  the  John  Jay  which  accompanies  this 
article  is  taken  from  a  photograph  of  a  painting  of  the 
ship  which  was  made  in  China  in  1860.  This  picture  is 
through  the  courtesy  of  Horatio  Hathaway  Jr.) 


Trading  with  the  Dutch  East  Indies* 

By  James  C,  H,  Ferguson, 
•President,  Holland- American  Chamber  of  Commerce,  San  Francisco 


MONG  the  many  foreign  countries  with  which 
the  United  States  has  commercial  relations,  none 
■.command  to  a  greater  degree  our  interest  than 
that  group  of  islands  in  southeastern  Asia  known  as  the 
Dutch  East  Indies,  or,  more  romantically  called  Insu- 
linde,  meaning  Island  India. 

The  Dutch  East  Indies  archipelago  consists  of  a  large 
group  of  islands  extending  from  north  to  south  about 
1250  miles  across  the  equator,  from  about  6  degrees 
north  latitude  to  11  degrees  south  latitude,  and  from 
west  to  east  about  3100  miles  between  95  degrees  and 
141  degrees  east  longitude  from  Greenwich.  The  total 
area  is  733,642  square  miles,  which  is  somewhat  less 
than  the  Republic  of  Mexico  and  practically  the  same 

*Abstract  from  address  delivered  at  the  Seventeenth  National  For- 
eign Trade  Convention,  Los  Angeles,  May  21,  1930. 


as  the  combined  area  of  the  states  of  Washington,  Ore- 
gon, California,  Idaho,  Nevada,  Arizona,  and  Colorado. 
Comparing  the  areas  of  the  large  islands  we  find  the 
largest,  Borneo,  with  an  area  of  the  Dutch  territory 
of  206,800  square  miles,  equivalent  in  size  to  France; 
Celebes,  with  72,700  square  miles,  somewhat  larger  than 
North  Dakota;  Java  with  50,550  square  miles,  about 
the  size  of  New  York;  Sumatra  with  163,100  square 
miles,  somewhat  larger  than  California;  New  Guinea 
with  152,000  square  miles,  a  little  smaller  than  Califor- 
nia. A  map  of  these  islands  superimposed  on  that  of 
the  United  States  would  show  the  northern  point  of 
Sumatra  at  the  Pacific  Coast  on  the  California-Oregon 
line,  and  the  extreme  western  tip  of  New  Guinea  at  the 
coast  of  North  Carolina  with  the  whole  of  New  Guinea 
in  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
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The  total  population  of  the  archipelago  is  51,000,000 
divided  as  follows:  Java,  36,400,000,  (incidently  this  is 
the  most  densely  populated  region  in  the  world,  700  to 
the  square  mile,  as  against  the  density  of  population 
for  Insuline  as  a  whole  at  21  to  the  square  mile) ; 
Sumatra  6,200,000;  Borneo  1,700,000;  Celebes  3,300,000; 
and  the  balance  comprising  the  numerous  smaller 
islands.  The  division  of  nationalities  is  about:  Natives 
48,304,000;  Europeans  170,000;  Orientals  879,000. 

General  Trade 

The  islands  produce  large  quantities  of  cultivated 
and  natural  raw  materials,  the  principal  among  which 
are  sugar,  rubber,  cinchona  (quinine),  tea,  coffee,  cas- 
sava, tobacco,  sisal  hemp.  The  recent  development  of 
the  cultivation  of  the  oil  palm  promises  to  add  an  im- 
portant item  to  the  list  of  exports.  Pepper,  nutmeg, 
copra,  and  kapok  may  be  called  cultivated  products  as 
distinguished  from  the  so-called  forest  products,  rat- 
tan, gum,  and  resin.  Petroleum  and  tin  are  in  another 
class  of  raw  material  which  may  be  classified  under  the 
minerals. 


Exports  to  Netherlands  East-Indies: 


Value  in  thousands  of  dollars 

(omitting  000) 

1928  1929 


.Automotive  products 

9,448 

10,063 

(which  includes  automobiles  & 

trucks) 

(8,233) 

(8,510) 

Iron  and  Steel 

4,431 

6,889 

(which  includes  mere 

hant  prod- 

ucts) 

(4,284) 

(6,602) 

Machinery  &  Electrical 

equipment 

4,943 

8,266 

(which  includes  electrical  equip- 

ment) 

(    688) 

(1,449) 

Ammonia  Sulphate 

1,804 

1,682 

Tobacco,  leaf 

2,261 

2,862 

Rubber  Manufactures 

1,040 

1,667 

(which  includes  automobile  tires) 

(    671) 

(1,366) 

Rosin 

705 

846 

Fish,  canned 

832 

1,159 

Fruits,  canned 

224 

240 

Kerosene 

1,107 

1,600 

Lubricating  Oil 

720 

1,266 

Lcatlier 

289 

331 

Milk,  canned 

944 

107 

Other  commodities 

5,697 

8,673 

Totals  34,445  45,651 

An  increase  of  '29  over  '28  of  $11,206,000  =  32.2  7o. 

The  above  rather  sketchily  outlined  list  constitutes 
about  95  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  exports  from  the 
Dutch  East  Indies,  the  other  5  per  cent,  consisting  of 
numerous  items  of  less  importance  in  quantity  and 
value,  such  as  shells,  bird  skins,  maize,  rice,  gold, 
silver,  tanning  materials,  cocoa,  essential  oils,  vanilla, 
cotton,  ebony,  teak,  and  djati  wood. 

Imports  may  be  classified  under  the  following  three 
groups: 

(a)  Rice,  soya  beans,  dried  fish,  flour,  butter,  milk 
products,  all  kinds  of  canned  foods,  cigars, 
cigarettes,   and  drugs. 

(b)  Cotton  goods,  linen  and  other  textiles,  clothing, 
shoes,  and  household  goods  of  every  description. 

(c)  Machinery,  engines,  motors,  automobiles,  heavy 

chemicals,  paints,  artificial  manures,  and  build- 
ing materials. 


Imports  from  Netherlands  East  Indies: 


Value  in  thousands 

of  dollars 

(omitting  OOO) 

1928 

1929 

Rubber,  crude 

49,046 

40,858 

Kapok 

2,922 

4,853 

Coffee 

8,513 

4,934 

Sisal 

3,149 

2,827 

Farinaceous  food 

3,655 

4,711 

Hides  a:id  skins 

2,563 

2,670 

(which  includes  goatskins) 

(2,094) 

(2,569) 

Pepper 

4,631 

3,379 

Tea 

1,503 

1,390 

Hats 

318 

717 

Tin 

401 

253 

Other  commodities 

9,441 

15,714 

Totals 


86,142 


82,306 


A  decrease  of  '29  over  '28  of  $3,736,000  is  shown. 


Some  unfavorable  comment  has  been  voiced  by  im- 
porters in  the  United  States  regarding  the  high  duties 
proposed  by  the  tariff  now  in  process  of  revision  by 
Congress,  and  the  adoption  of  a  proposed  amendment 
to  Section  307,  now  in  conference  committee,  would  have 
the  most  drastic  effects  on  the  importation  of  some 
Dutch  East  Indian  products,  particularly  crude  rubber 
and  tobacco  from  Sumatra.  I  refer  to  the  prohibition 
proposed  in  this  amendment  to  the  importation  of  these 
products  when  "Produced  ....  wholly  or  in  part  .... 
by  convict  labor  or  forced  labor  or  indentured  labor 
under  penal  sanctions." 

The  term  "indentured  labor"  includes  labor  recruited 
in  the  islands,  principally  on  Java,  for  work  on  the 
plantations  in  Sumatra,  under  labor  contracts  and  gov- 
ernment supervision,  which  method,  taking  all  circum- 
stances and  local  conditions  in  consideration,  is  gen- 
erally more  beneficial  than  otherwise  to  the  laborers  in- 
volved. The  adoption  of  the  amendment  would  seriously 
prejudice  and  hamper  the  operations  of  American  com- 
panies in  Sumatra  and  other  districts  in  the  tropics,  in 
which  some  44  million  dollars  are  invested.  It  would 
cause  a  rise  in  the  price  of  several  raw  materials,  par- 
ticularly crude  rubber,  and  place  the  importers,  con- 
sumers, manufacturers,  and  dealers  in  this  country  at  a 
disadvantage.  Moreover  the  effect  of  such  a  restriction 
would  be  to  deflect  the  importation  for  manufacturing 
purposes  of  such  raw  materials  to  other  countries, 
thereby  lessening  employment  in  America. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  with  the  strong  representations 
made  by  the  importers  and  manufacturers  vitally  con- 
cerned, the  conference  committee  will  see  the  justice  of 
eliminating  the  words  "indentured  labor  under  penal 
sanctions,"  which  will  avoid  the  serious  disadvantage 
pointed  out  hereabove. 

Trade  Usages  and  Customs 

Wholesale  trade  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  is  princi- 
pally in  the  hands  of  European  merchants.  Dutch 
houses  naturally  occupy  the  first  place,  closely  followed 
by  English  concerns  which  even  surpass  the  former  in 
a  few  commodities  like  tea,  rubber,  and  sugar.  There 
are  also  a  number  of  German,  French,  American,  and 
Japanese  wholesale  establishments.  Since  the  abolish- 
ing in  1873  of  all  preferential  tariffs  in  favor  of  the 
Netherlands  merchants  of  all  nationalities  enjoy  equal 
privileges;  and  any  advantages  to  Netherlands'  com- 
merce or  shipping  has  ceased  since  then.    The  ports  of 
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the  Dutch  East  Indies  are  open  to  all  friendly  nations. 
Most  of  the  wholesale  merchants  conduct  both  an  im- 
port and  export  business;  some  however  specialize 
either  in  the  importation  of  special  articles  or  in  gen- 
eral exporting  exclusively,  and  some  specialize  in  the 
export  of  definite  commodities  like  sugar,  tea,  etc. 

Formerly  most  of  the  native  products  were  shipped  to 
the  Netherlands  to  be  disposed  of  by  auction  or  through 
trade  organizations;  but  gradually  markets  were  estab- 
lished in  the  East  Indies  proper,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  and  Australia  became  accustomed  to 
make  their  purchases  more  conveniently  that  way.  The 
colonial  government  then  decided  that  the  products 
fostered  by  the  State,  like  tin  and  rubber,  would  no 
longer  be  disposed  of  through  the  intermediary  of  the 
big  bank  and  trading  society,  the  Nederlandsche  Han- 
del Maatschappy  in  Amsterdam,  but  sold  in  the  East 
Indies  direct.  The  archipelago  is  now  no  longer  a 
colonial  market  in  the  sense  of  being  under  the  selling 
control  of  the  home  government,  but  what  may  be 
termed  an  independent  commercial  market  operating 
"on  the  ground"  and  with  access  to,  and  relations  with, 
the  entire  world  as  a  source  of  demand  for  its  products. 

The  intermediary  or  distributing  trade  is  essentially 
in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese,  and,  to  a  less  degree  the 
Arabs.  Particularly  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  native 
population,  we  see  the  Chinese  peddling  in  the  interior 
or  as  shopkeepers  in  the  small  villages,  as  well  as  store- 
keepers on  a  considerable  scale  in  the  larger  towns.  As 
far  as  the  natives  are  concerned,  their  role  in  Java,  as 
well  as  on  the  other  islands,  is  limited  to  the  small  re- 
tail trade,  with  a  view  merely  to  serve  current  require- 
ments of  existence  of  the  native.  In  some  parts  of  the 
"Buiten  bezittingen"  (outlying  possessions)  conditions 
are  somewhat  different  certain  products  being  sold  in 
large  quantities  by  the  natives  for  export,  but  these  are 
exceptional  instances  of  big  business  being  transacted 
by  natives. 

Local  Markets  of  Products 

The  impoil  and  export  trade  of  the  Dutch  East  In- 
dies is  concentrated  principally  in  the  important  cities 
of  Batavia,  Soerabaja,  and  Semarang  in  Java,  Makassar 
in  Celebes,  the  British  port  of  Singapore  playing  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  trade  with  Sumatra  and  Borneo. 
Secondary  markets  are  Medan,  Palembang,  and  Padang 
in  Sumatra  and  Menado  in  Celebes. 

Soerabaja  is  the  most  important  commercial  center 
on  the  archipelago  and  it  is  here  that  the  largest  part 
of  the  principal  product  of  Java — sugar  is  sold;  it  is 
also  an  important  market  for  coffee,  tobacco,  tapioca, 
and  hides. 

Batavia  is  the  largest  market  for  tea,  rubber,  Lam- 
pong  pepper,  and  Banka  tin;  sugar,  coffee,  tapioca,  gums 
and  essential  oils  taking  secondary  rank  in  importance. 

Of  imports,  rice,  textiles,  machinery,  and  lubricating 
oils  are  the  most  important  for  Soerabaja  and  Sema- 
rang. 

Makassar  is  the  center  of  distribution  for  the  island 
of  Celebes  and  the  Moluccas;  it  is  the  principal  source 
of  copra,  rattan,  and  shells,  also,  to  a  less  degree,  cof- 
fee, maize,  and  Celebes  gums  and  resins.  Menado  is  the 
second  port  of  Celebes. 

Medan  is  the  center  of  large  plantations  of  tobacco, 
rubber,  tea,  palm  oil,  and  fibers  of  the  coast  of  Sumatra. 

Padang  is  an  important  shipping  point  for  Sumatra 
coffee.  Palembang,  the  second  port  of  Sumatra,  ships 
"robusta"  coffee,  pepper,  rattan,  and  native  rubber. 
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The  products  of  Borneo  are  sold  principally  through 
Makassar,  Soerabaja,  and  Singapore,  and  from  the  two 
Borneo  ports  Bandjermasin  and  Pontianak. 

The  Financing  of  Imports  and  Exports 

The  subject  of  financing  imports  and  exports  in  any 
country  is  closely  interwoven  with  the  banking,  credit, 
and  financial  system  therein  prevailing.  This  subject 
is  a  large  one  and  in  the  limited  space  of  this  paper  can 
only  be  given  a  mere  outline.  A  banking  system,  to  be 
successful,  must  be  flexible  and  must  adjust  itself  to 
the  prevailing  conditions.  Conditions  in  Insulinde  are 
radically  different  from  those  in  the  United  States,  and 
this  difference  is  reflected  in  the  structure  of  its  finan- 
cial institutions.  These  concerns  are  principally  of 
Dutch  origin,  work  with  Dutch  capital,  and  are  ably 
managed.  Five  or  six  of  these  institutions  dominate 
the  commercial-financial  relations  of  the  colonies.  Out- 
side the  general  sphere  of  activity,  but  nevertheless 
coming  in  close  touch  with  it,  is  the  official  bank  of  is- 
sue, known  as  the  Java  Bank,  with  its  many  branches 
scattered  throughout  the  colonies.  I  will,  however,  con- 
fine myself  to  the  commercial  aspects  only. 

Some  of  these  organizations,  for  instance  the  Nether- 
lands Trading  Society,  already  mentioned,  maintains  be- 
sides its  general  office  in  Amsterdam  a  series  of  other 
important  branch  banks  in  the  Netherlands  proper  as 
well  as  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  and  in  almost  every 
other  important  Asiatic  city  with  which  these  colonies 
have  trade  or  banking  relations.  While  this  concern 
(which  is  simply  given  as  a  pattern  of  the  others)  has 
therefore  very  extensive  banking  connections,  its  ac- 
tivities are  by  no  means  limited  purely  to  banking  as  it 
is  understood  in  the  United  States.  They  are  plantation 
and  estate  managers,  brokers  for  colonial  products,  un- 
derwriters in  the  floating  of  loans  for  new  plantation 
enterprises,  agents  charged  with  the  sale  of  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  colonial  products  on  the  European  mar- 
kets either  on  government  or  private  accounts,  etc.  The 
range  of  its  activities  is  a  combination  of  liberal  com- 
mercial banker  with  that  of  international  merchant  and 
financial  agent.  Such  an  organization,  in  the  first 
place,  finances  imports  and  exports  of  the  concerns  in 
which  it  is  interested,  either  as  a  share  holder,  bond- 
holder, or  representative  of  the  owners.  Only  after 
these  wants  have  been  satisfied,  and  provided  the  re- 
quirements of  its  outside  customers  do  not  conflict  with 
its  own  interests  or  that  of  the  people  it  represents,  will 
it  extend  important  accommodations  for  other  imports 
and  exports. 

Until  independent  American  concerns  are  familiar 
with  these  conditions  they  may  prefer  to  rely  principally 
on  their  own  financial  resources  and  their  own  banking 
credits  when  embarking  on  overseas  business,  and 
would  therefore,  at  least  in  the  beginning  consider  it 
best  to  continue  their  financial  arrangements  with  their 
home  bank. 
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THE  Pacific  Coast  seaport  best  symbolizing  the 
lumber  industry  is  Grays  Harbor,  Washington, 
where  the  giant  fir,  cedar  and  hemlock  logs  from 
forests  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Coast  Range  Moun- 
tains are  cut  up  to  the  tune  of  about  twelve  hundred 
million  board  feet  a  year.  Here  on  the  quiet  waters 
of  the  estuaries  of  the  Chehalis,  Hoquiam,  Wiskah,  and 
Wynooche  Rivers,  twenty-six  large  mills  are  humming 
night  and  day,  cutting  the  greatest  volume  of  lumber 
ever  manufactured  in  a  like  area  on  earth,  drawing 
their  supplies  of  logs  from  the  mighty  forests  of  the 
Olympic  peninsula  and  the  rolling  hills  of  the  Coast 
Range  to  the  south.  One  hundred  billion  feet  of  mer- 
chantable timber  lies  in  the  Olympic  Peninsula  region, 
a  quarter  of  which  is  tributary  to  the  Port  of  Grays  Har- 


Grays  Harbor 

operated  by  Two  Rival  Cities,  Ships  out  over  One  Billion 
Feet  of  Lumber  Annually  to  All  Parts  of  the  World 

By  Chas.  F.  A.  Mann 

bor  and  is  soon  to  be  opened  up  by  the  extension  of  a 
60-niile  railroad  into  the  heart  of  the  western  slopes 
to  be  built  jointly  by  the  Northern  Pacific  and  Union 
Pacific  Railways  from  the  twin  Grays  Harbor  cities, 
Aberdeen  and  Hoquiam. 

The  operations  of  this  gigantic  lumber  industry  have 
created  cargo  movements  in  tremendous  volume  for 
ships  plying  to  every  part  of  the  world.  Hardly  another 
cargo  moves  out  of  the  harbor  save  lumber  and  lumber 
products,  and  the  slogan  of  the  Grays  Harbor  boosters 
"Where  a  Billion  Feet  of  Lumber  Crosses  the  Bar  Each 
Year,"  is  well  put. 


GRAYS  HARBOR 

IN  1890 

When  the  tall  masts  of 
sailing  vessels  were  a  fa- 
miliar scene  and  fought  for 
favorable  positions,  fearing 
the  sands  of  the  river. 
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During  the  past  few  years,  with  the  increasing  draft 
of  cargo  carriers,  channel  depths  and  depths  over 
Grays  Harbor  Bar  have  had  to  be  constantly  increased. 
The  picturesque  days  of  the  lumber  schooners  that 
worked  up  the  river  from  the  Pacific  to  load  for  all 
parts  of  the  world  have  passed,  and  no  longer  is  navi- 
gation in  Grays  Harbor  a  battle  with  tidal  and  uncer- 
tain bar  conditions,  but  a  dependable  24-hour,  year- 
round  proposition,  thanks  to  the  constant  work  of  the 
United  States  Engineers  and  the  Port  of  Grays  Har- 
bor Commission.  In  the  late  eighties  the  waterfront  of 
Grays  Harbor  was  a  forest  of  the  tall  masts  of  sailing 
ships  that  crowded  each  other  for  room  in  the  river, 
and  dodged  the  treacherous  sands  of  the  lower  harbor, 
on  the  way  up  to  the  mill  docks  to  load  lumber.  Later 
years  brought  steam  schooners  of  shallow  draft  and 
these  in  turn  are  being  displaced  by  still  larger  steamers 
and  motorships.  The  Panama  Canal  and  the  coming  of 
fast,  large  lumber  carriers  opened  a  new  era  for  the 
Grays  Harbor  lumber  industry. 

The  development  of  new  terminals,  by  the  Port  of 
Gi-ays  Harbor  Commission,  to  meet  these  modern  ship- 
ping conditions  is  one  of  the  unique  port  projects  of  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Since  the  first  village  postoflfice  was 
established  about  40  years  ago  in  each  of  the  towns 
that  are  now  Aberdeen  and  Hoquiam,  there  has  been 
keen  rivalry  between  the  two,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  two  city  limits  join  and  their  interests  are  almost 
identical.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  merge  the  two 
cities  into  one,  and  name  it  Grays  Harbor,  chiefly  be- 
cause mariners  and  shipping  men  the  world  over  know 
the  twin  harbor  cities  as  Grays  Harbor,  but  each  time 
a  vote  of  the  people  defeats  the  idea  flatly.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  people  of  the  two  cities  long  ago  realized 
that  to  carry  the  ever  increasing  movements  of  cargo, 
one  centralized,  publicly  owned  terminal  would  have 
to  be  built,  and  accordingly  set  up  and  put  into  opera- 
tion in  1920  a  commission  known  as  the  Port  of  Grays 
Harbor  Commission,  and  in  that  year  and  1922  voted 
over  a  million  dollars  in  bonds,  purchased  327  acres  of 
ideally  located  tide  lands  adjoining  both  city  limits 
and  began  to  develop  terminals  and  industrial  water- 
front tracts. 

There  are  three  main  piers,  one  developed  and 
equipped  with  lumber  handling  devices  of  the  most 
modern  design,  including  Colby  hammerhead  cranes, 
and  a  new  fishermans  dock  built  during  1929  at  West- 
port  at  a  cost  of  $29,000  to  care  for  the  large  fleet  of 
fishing  craft  operating  off  the  coa.st.  Included  in  the 
ambitious  Grays  Harbor  Port  development  scheme  is  a 
40-acre  golf  course  and  a  modern  airport,  besides  a 
large  tract  of  industrial  lands  lea.sed  to  oil  and  manu- 
facturing companies. 

_  The  highly  successful  operation  of  the  Port  Commis- 
sion seems  to  be  an  opening  wedge  in  the  merging  idea 
of  the  two  cities,  as  both  have  access  to  the  port  ter- 
minals which  are  located  about  halfway  between  the 
center  of  the  two  business  districts.  Nearly  half  of  the 
bonded  indebtedness  of  the  port  has  already  been  re- 
tired, and  now  practically  all  the  general  cargo  and 
about  80  million  feet  of  lumber  is  moved  over  the  ter- 
minals. The  tremendous  future  dawning  with  the 
opening  up  of  the  western  Olympic  forests  and  the  de- 
velopment of  pulp  and  paper  mills  and  rapid  growth  of 
the  harbor  cities,  assures  rapid  growth  for  the  public 
terminal  system  of  the  world's  greatest  lumber  ship- 
ping port.  About  two  million  tons  of  cargo  move  in  and 
out  of  this  harbor,  which  includes  82  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  cut  of  all  the  sawmills  and  veneer  plants  in  the 
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Ships  from  all  over  the  world  load  lumber  at  Gr.i 


area.  This  is  an  unusual  record  and  shows  the  almost 
complete  dependence  of  this  area  on  water  shipping 
facilities. 

The  Port  of  Grays  Harbor  showed  assets  at  the  end 
of  1929  of  $1,700,000  with  a  population,  including  Cos- 
mopolis  as  well  as  Aberdeen  and  Hoquiam,  of  about 
45,000.  Intense  concentration  on  one  industry  has  made 
Grays  Harbor  a  wealthy  shipping  point.  It  has  become 
one  of  the  best  known  ports  in  the  North  Pacific — the 
home  of  one  of  the  unique  port  terminals  in  the  North- 
west— a  public  terminal  owned  by  the  people  of  two 
rival  cities  and  their  neighboring  population  that  now 
bids  fair  to  pave  the  way  for  further  union  of  munici- 
pal functions  and  ultimately  the  merging  of  the  towns 
into  one  large  city. 


The  World^s  Shipping  News 

Interesting  Items  Indicated  the  Trend  of  Progress  in 

Shipping  and  Shipbuilding  Research 

and  Practice 

For  1929  an  eight  per  cent,  dividend  was  declared  by 
the  Burmeister  &  Wain  Shipyard  at  Copenhagen.  This 
yard,  for  the  same  period,  also  earned  a  surplus  of 
nearly  $2,000,000,  of  which  one  million  was  added  to 
reserves. 


In  1929  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  con- 
stituted about  27  per  cent,  of  the  entire  world's  foreign 
trade.  It  amounted  to  approximately  $10,000,000,000  of 
which  approximately  75  per  cent,  was  water  borne.  Ap- 
proximately 31  per  cent,  of  this  was  carried  in  Ameri- 
can vessels. 


American  mail  contracts  awarded  to  date  under  the 
Jones-White  law  call  for  the  construction  of  vessels 
costing  in  excess  of  $218,000,000. 


The  British  Fuel  Research  Division  in  a  study  ex- 
tending over  three  years  time  and  covering  310  fires 
aboard  ships,  has  shown  85  per  cent,  of  these  fires 
were  due  to  structural  or  improper  operation  causes  and 
could  have  easily  been  avoided. 


Total  tonnage  of  merchant  vessels  under  construction 
in  the  world's  shipyards  on  March  31,  1930  was  3,265,- 
929  gross  tons.  In  this  program  Great  Britain  ranks 
first,  Germany  second,  and  the  United  States  a  close 
third.  The  United  States  had  moved  up  from  seventh 
place  during  the  preceding  six  months. 
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Ho'w  Big 

Is  A  Whale? 


'•Being  a  More  or  Less  Technical  Discussion  as 

to  Haw  Much  the  Members  of  the  Order 

Cetacea  Assay  to  the  Long  Ton 


IN  the  good  old  days  when  our  college  youth  lit  their 
midnight  revels  with  a  tallow  dip,  a  sperm  candle,  or 
a  whale  oil  lamp,  American  whalemen  out  of  New 
Bedford  and  Nantucket  ruled  the  Antarctic  and  the 
South  Pacific,  chasing  the  leviathans  of  the  deep  with 
a  rowboat  and  a  hand  lance.  In  those  days,  with  273 
vessels  engaged  in  whaling  from  American  ports,  the 
American  catch  in  fortunate  years  ran  to  250,000  bar- 
rels of  whale  oil.  Today,  when  we  are  wont  to  say 
that  whaling  is  dead,  the  Norwegians  alone  are  bring- 
ing home  over  800,000  barrels  of  whale  oil  a  year. 

There  is  a  special  register  in  Norway  for  the  whaling 
fleet.     Large  floating  factories  proceed  to  the  Antarc- 


Four  of  the  most  popular  members  of  the  Cetacea   family.   The   blue  whale  reaches  the 

greatest  size   and   gives   the  largest   return   in   oil,   but   on   account   of   the   other  valuable 

products  of  the  sperm  whale  the  latter  has  been  hunted  almost  to  extinction. 


Three  of  the  less  sought  after  varieties  of  whale. 

tic  accompanied  by  groups  of  power  driven  hunting 
boats  equipped  with  special  whale  guns;  and  the  poor 
Cetacea  family  has  about  as  much  chance  to  escape  as  a 
fat  hog  in  a  Chicago  abattoir. 

In  recent  years  the  Norwegian 
government,  recognizing  the  value 
of  the  whaling  industry,  has  been 
studying  very  carefully  the  habits 
and  the  growth  of  the  various  bran- 
ches of  this  family  of  deep  sea  mam- 
mals, and  some  laws  and  regula- 
tions for  their  protection  have  been 
placed  on  the  statute  books.  The  re- 
sults of  these  studies  have  been 
published,  and  the  -scientific  and 
industrial  world  is  beginning  to 
have  a  renewed  interest  in  the 
whale.  Knowing  that  there  is  fre- 
quent discussion  on  this  subject 
aboard  ship  and  in  the  offices  of 
shipping  companies,  we  have  culled 
these  figures  and  notes  from  vari- 
ous authentic  modern  sources,  not- 
ably the  January-February  Bulletin 
of  the  New  York  Zoological  Society 
and  the  files  of  Norwegian  Whaling 
Gazette. 

More  than  20,000  whales  have 
been  killed  annually  in  the  Antarc- 
tic alone  during  recent  years. 

In  modern  whaling,  the  blue 
whale  (largest  mammal,  historic  or 
prehistoric,  of  which  we  have  any 
record)  is  by  far  the  most  important 
because  of  the  large  yield  of  oil  in 
comparison  with  other  varieties. 

The  average  length  of  6925  blue 
whales  measured  was  79  feet. 

The  largest  blue  whale  measured 
was  106  feet  long.  It  is  calculated 
by  naturalists  that  such  a  whale 
would  weigh  over  600  tons. 


Whaling  in  the  days  when  the  whale  had  a  chance  to  get  his 


The  five  largest  blue  whales  measured  over  100  feet 
in  length  and  were  all  females. 

A  blue  whale  at  birth  measured  about  26  feet  in 
length.  At  its  first  birthday,  this  little  darling  would 
be  about  60  feet  in  length  and  would  still  be  nursing. 

The  largest  measured  oil  yield  from  a  blue  whale  was 
305  barrels.  The  average  yield  of  blue  whales  measured 
was  84.5  barrels. 

For  every  100  female  blue  whales  caught,  115  males 
were  taken. 

The  fin  whale  is  next  in  importance  in  modern  whal- 
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ing  operations.  Of  5442  fin  whales  measured,  the  long- 
est was  87  feet  (a  female),  and  the  average  about  65 
feet.  For  every  100  females  caught,  there  were  124 
males;  and  the  average  yield  of  oil  was  42-43  barrels. 

Although  sperm  oil  still  commands  a  premium,  the 
sperm  whale  is  not  sought  as  in  former  years.  This 
whale  has  an  average  length,  fully  grown,  of  about  60 
feet,  and  reaches  lengths  of  90  feet,  according  to  old 
whaling  captains.  Being  a  slow  swimmer  and  yielding 
the  most  valuable  oil,  as  well  as  spermaceti  and  occa- 
sionally ambergris,  the  sperm  whale  was  hunted  all  over 
the  "face  of  the  waters"  by  the  sailing  whalers  of  last 
century.  The  thinning  out,  combined  with  the  fact 
that  the  sperm  whale  likes  the  warmer  seas,  results  in 
a  very  low  percentage  of  sperm  in  the  huge  Antarctic 
catches  reported  by  Norwegian  whalers.  Thus  in  1915- 
1916,  out  of  7361  whales  taken  by  Norwegian  and 
British  whalers  in  south  polar  waters,  there  were  3026 
blue  whales,  2744  fin  whales,  1578  hump  backs,  and 
only  one  sperm  whale.  In  1926-1927,  out  of  5204  whales 
listed,  from  the  same  waters,  there  were  3670  blue,  1147 
fin,  and  only  17  sperm  whales.  Reports  of  fisheries  in 
Japanese  waters  show  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
sperm.  In  1916,  out  of  2100  whales  reported  by  the 
Japan  fisheries,  there  were  252  sperm,  and  in  1920  out 
of  805  reported,  127  were  sperm. 

The  illustrated  profiles  will  enable  seagoing  readers 
to  identify  the  larger  varieties  of  whale. 


World's  Most  Economical  Steamer 


Recent  Service  Results  -with  the  High  Pressure  Steam  Installation  on  the  Holland  America  Liner  Statendam^ 

By  Dr.  W.  M.  Meijer, 

Engineer-in-Chief,  Holland  America  Line 


THE  propulsion  machinery  installation  on  the 
steamship  Statendam  consists  of  two  sets  of  Par- 
sons turbines,  each  set  comprising  a  high-,  an  in- 
termediate-, and  a  low-pressure  turbine  working  on 
separate  pinions  which  mesh  into  a  common  main  geai-- 
wheel  driving  the  propeller  shafting.  Steam  is  gener- 
ated in  five  Babcock  &  Wilcox  water-tube  boilers,  while 
a  sixth  boiler  is  kept  in  reserve  to  allow  the  cleaning  of 
one  boiler  at  any  time  during  the  voyage.  It  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  design  to  run  the  boilers  at  400  pounds 
gauge  pressure,  and  a  margin  of  30  pounds  was  allowed 
between  this  pressure  and  the  safety-valve  load  in 
order  to  prevent  these  valves  from  blowing  off  when 
the  engines  were  temporarily  slowed  down.  The  boilers 
have  consequently  been  constructed  for  a  pressure  of 
430  pounds  gauge.  Experience  has  shown  that  there  is 
no  real  need  for  such  a  great  margin  between  the  woi-k- 
ing  pressure  and  safety-valve  load,  in  consequence  of 
which  we  have  found  it  possible  in  normal  service  to 
raise  the  working  pressure  to  420  pounds  and  to  leave 
only  a  margin  of  10  pounds  between  this  pressure  and 
the  load  on  safety  valves.  This  leaves  a  steam  pressure 
of  395-400  pounds  per  square  inch  at  the  maneuvering 
valves,  and  the  drop  of  25  pounds  pressure  in  the  main 


*This  article  is  an  abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Seventy-first 
bession  of  the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects,  London,  April  10, 


steam-line  is  fully  in  accordance  with  what  was  con- 
templated in  the  design.  The  total  steam  temperature 
at  high-pressure  maneuvering  valve  was  designed  to  be 
650  degrees  Fahrenheit;  it  has  been  found  in  practice 
that  this  temperature  is  not  fully  obtained,  the  average 
being  about  635  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

The  turbines  are  arranged  for  two-point  bleeding. 
Steam  bled  at  these  two  stages  is  primarily  used  for 
feed  heating  in  two-stage  surface  heaters,  while  from 
the  high  pressure  bleed  steam  is  also  extracted  for 
ship's  heating  and  galley  requirements,  and  also  to  eva- 
porate fresh  water  for  make-up  feed  purposes. 

The  principle  by  which  we  have  been  guided  in  de- 
signing the  various  heat-  and  power-consuming  auxi- 
liary installations  on  this  vessel  is  that  steam  should 
only  be  used  as  a  heat-transferring  medium  for  such 
cases  where  the  total  heat  contents,  including  the  latent 
heat,  could  completely  be  made  effective  for  the  con- 
templated purpose,  and  that  for  such  purposes  for 
which  it  would  not  be  possible  to  utilize  the  latent  heat 
of  steam,  if  this  medium  should  be  chosen,  electric 
energy  generated  by  diesel  power  would  have  prefer- 
ence over  steam.  Further,  where  steam  is  used  as  a  me- 
dium, this  steam  should  be  bled  from  the  main  turbines 
at  such  a  stage  as  would  appear  most  suitable  to  meet 
the  pressure  and  temperature  requirements  for  each 
particular  purpose. 
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This  principle  naturally  leads  to  the  use  of  electric 
drive  for  all  engine-room  and  deck  auxiliary  engines 
and  to  the  adoption  of  steam  for  all  heating  purposes, 
such  as  accommodation  heating,  galley  and  pantry  re- 
quirements, fuel  and  feed-water  heating.  For  practical 
reasons,  a  few  exceptions  had  to  be  allowed  on  this  prin- 
ciple, which  in  an  eventual  second  installation  of  this 
kind  may,  perhaps,  partly  be  avoided,  to  the  further 
benefit  of  the  overall  efficiency.  All  drains  from  heat- 
ing ranges  had,  of  course,  to  be  provided  with  efficient 
steam  traps  to  ensure  that  the  latent  heat  of  the  steam 
is  effectively  absorbed  in  these  systems;  the  drains, 
which  thus  contain  only  water  and  no  steam,  are  led  to 
the  feed  tank,  where  they  mix  with  the  feed  water  de- 
livered by  the  main  air  pumps.  By  carefully  adhering 
to  this  principle  it  was  possible  to  bleed  the  maximum 
amount  of  steam  from  the  main  turbines  for  the  pur- 
pose of  feed-heating,  as  a  minimum  amount  of  exhaust 
steam  from  the  auxiliaries  had  to  be  brought  to  conden- 
sation in  the  feed  water  before  this  could  further  be 
used  to  condense  such  part  of  the  steam  from  the  main 
turbines  as  it  would  still  be  able  to  absorb.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  it  has  thus  been  possible  on  the 
steamship  Statendam  to  bleed  as  much  as  37  per  cent,  of 
the  total  quantity  of  steam  which  enters  the  high-pres- 
sure turbines,  and  the  fact  that  the  condenser  losses  are 
thus  confined  to  only  63  per  cent,  of  the  total  steam  pro- 
duction does,  perhaps,  more  than  anything  else  appeal 
to  the  mind  of  the  engineer. 

A  diagrammatic  sketch  of  feed  arrangement  and 
steam  distribution  is  reproduced  herewith;  quantities 
of  steam,  also  pressures  and  temperatures,  as  indicated 
on  this  diagram,  are  assumed  figures  which  have  ser- 
ved for  the  design  of  the  installation.  Of  these,  the 
pressures  and  temperatures  have  been  checked  under 
actual  running  conditions,  and  the  figures  thus  ob- 
tained are  given  below.  Steam  quantities  for  various 
purposes  have  not  been  checked  by  direct  measurement, 
with  the  exception  of  the  total  quantity  of  feed-water. 

Based  on  the  assumed  figures  given  in  the  diagram, 
detail  calculations  of  the  distribution  of  heat  and  the 
expected  fuel  economy  figured  out  at  0.62  pound  of  oil 
per  shaft  horsepower  hour  for  all  purposes  with  oil  at 
19,000  B.T.U.'s  per  pound.  In  these  calculations  the 
boiler  efficiency  was  assumed  to  be  87  per  cent,  and 
the  thermodynamic  efficiency  of  the  turbines  was  esti- 
mated at  83  per  cent.,  the  17  per  cent,  loss  in  turbines 
taken  to  include  all  frictional,  radiant,  and  conductive 
losses  in  the  turbines  themselves,  as  well  as  the  losses 
in  the  single-reduction  gearing. 

Fairly  complete  measurements  during  normal  ser- 
vice have  been  taken  on  the  vessel's  seventh  voyage  be- 
tween Rotterdam  and  New  York.  The  total  fuel  con- 
sumption as  actually  measured  for  one  day  of  this 
voyage  is  0.618  pound  of  oil  per  shaft  horsepower  hour 
for  all  purposes  when  based  on  oil  with  19,000  B.T.U.'s 
per  pound.  On  this  day,  November  11-12,  the  sea  was 
moderately  quiet  and  all  operating  conditions  were 
normal.  On  the  first  two  whole  days  out  of  Southamp- 
ton, with  heavy  pitching  and  with  an  extra  evaporator 
in  service  for  the  24  hours,  observed  fuel  consumption 
figures  are  recorded  at  0.659  and  0.658  pound  per  shaft 
horsepower  hour.  Other  days  run  0.624  and  0.637.  The 
average  for  the  nine  days  of  the  voyage  on  which  com- 
plete data  were  obtainable,  as  recorded,  is  0.636  pound 
and  the  average  for  the  three  best  days  is  0.62  pound 
per  brake  horsepower  hour.  These  figures  include  the 
diesel  fuel  used  in  the  diesel  engine  generating  sets 
but  do  not  include  the  horsepower  generated  by  the 
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diesel  engines. 

On  November  21-22  measurements  were  taken  with 
the  special  object  of  arriving  at  a  figure  for  the  boiler 
efficiency,  which  came  out  at  87.38  per  cent,  and  the 
fuel  per  pound  of  steam  at  0.0661  pound.  This  high 
value  for  the  boiler  efficiency  may  be  explained  in  the 
first  place  by  the  low  temperature  of  the  flue  gases, 
and  secondly,  by  the  circumstance  that  the  losses 
through  radiation  are  exceptionally  low  on  account  of 
the  following: 

(1)  The  trunks  which  convey  the  combustion  air  on 
its  way  down  from  the  air-heaters  to  the  burners  form 
an  air-jacket  which  extends  over  the  full  width  and 
height  of  the  boiler  backs;  the  air  thus  absorbs  all  radi- 
ant heat  from  the  boiler  backs  and  returns  it  to  the 
furnace. 

(2)  Heat  radiated  from  the  boiler  front,  sides,  and 
tops  warms  the  surrounding  atmospheric  air,  which  on 
its  way  up  between  the  screen  bulkheads  leading  to  the 
annular  space  between  outer  and  inner  funnel  is  for  the 
greater  part  trapped  by  the  forced-draught  fans,  which 
draw  their  air  from  the  boiler  tops  and  thus  return  this 
radiated  heat  to  the  furnaces. 

The  value  of  the  low  fuel  consumption  for  all  pur- 
poses as  realized,  important  as  it  already  is  for  steam- 
ship Statendam,  would  naturally  have  relatively  more 
influence  on  the  overall  running  expenses  if  applied 
to  a  high-powered  vessel. 


A  Ship  Building  and  Loan 


THE  Svenska  Skeppshypotekshassan  (Swedish  Ship 
Mortgage  Fund),  established  by  Royal  Decree  of 
June  and  November,  1929,  is  now  ready  to  make 
loans  to  Swedish  shipowners.  This  is  a  government 
institution  with  some  very  interesting  regulations  and 
methods. 

The  basic  capital  of  the  fund  is  furnished  by  the  state 
in  the  form  of  state  bonds  to  the  value  of  $2,680,000. 
This  basic  capital  is  kept  intact.  Funds  for  loaning 
are  obtained  by  the  public  sale  of  fund  bonds  which 
may  be  issued  up  to  ten  times  the  basic  capital,  or 
$26,800,000.  Security  for  these  bonds  is  the  floating 
property  on  which  the  loans  are  made,  plus  the  basic 
capital  provided  by  the  State. 

Five  directors  manage  the  fund.  The  first  board  was 
named  by  the  state.  In  future  elections,  the  borrowers 
are  entitled  to  nominate  a  board  and  the  state  must 
select  two  directors  and  two  substitutes  from  the  bor- 
rowers' nominees. 

The  combined  borrowers  are  responsible  in  propor- 
tion to  their  unpaid  indebtedness  for  any  losses  that 
may  accrue  to  the  state  by  the  transfer  of  any  mort- 
gaged vessel  to  another  flag  without  consent  of  the 
board  of  directors.  This  is  a  very  interesting  form  of 
mutual  insurance  and  regulation. 

The  first  issue  of  bonds  ($5,360,000)  was  offered 
publicly  on  March  1,  1930.  These  were  ten-year  5  per 
cent,  bonds  offered  at  par  plus  stamp  tax  of  0.1  per 
cent.  They  were  oversubscribed  in  a  few  hours.  Under 
Swedish  law  these  bonds  will  be  acceptable  invest- 
ments for  insurance,  trust,  and  savings  bank  funds  and 
will  make  available  much  capital  that  has  hitherto  been 
barred  from  shipping  investments. 

The  ship  mortgage  fund  is  a  flexible  arrangement 
and  its  basic  state-provided  fund  may  be  expanded  at 
any  time  to  meet  the  demands  of  Swedish  shipping. 
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New  Ships  for 

Europe-PacificCoastServices 

European  Yards  Using  Both  Diesel  and  Steam  in  Construction  '■Programs 
to  Obtain  Increased  Speed  and  Economy 

By  R.  C.  W.  Courtney 


'ITH  the  exception  of  the  French  Line,  the 
principal  European  shipping  companies  oper- 
ating direct  services  to  North  Pacific  ports 
appear  to  have  eased  up  on  their  new  construction  pro- 
grams, and  very  little  fresh  tonnage  specially  intended 
for  this  particular  run  has  been  ordered  during  the  past 
six  months.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  recent  Pacific 
ships  have  been  mostly  built  in  batches  of  five  or  six 
at  a  time,  and  on  their  completion  immediate  needs  are 
satisfied.  Assuming,  however,  that  the  present  rate  of 
progress  is  maintained  further  vessels  will  undoubtedly 
be  built  in  the  near  future,  but  will  probably  be  added 
to  the  existing  fleets  in  the  form  of  impi-oved  units  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Holland-America  Delftdijk,  com- 
pleted at  Schiedam  during  the  latter  part  of  last  year, 
and  the  Danish  East  Asiatic  Amerika,  which  after  a 
successful  trial  voyage  to  the  East  is  entering  the  trade 
for  which  she  has  been  designed.  A  complete  descrip- 
tion of  Amerika  will  be  found  in  the  June  1930  issue  of 
Pacific  Marine  Review. 

Among  the  recently  completed  British-owned  Pacific 
Coastal  vessels,  special  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
Reardon  Smith  8800-ton  cargo  vessels,  as  both  internal 
combustion  and  steam  reciprocating  machinery  with 
Scotch  boilers  are  being  tried  out  and  the  service  re- 
sults should  provide  useful  comparative  data.  There 
is  very  little  difference  in  the  dimensions  and  both  W. 
Gray  &  Co.  and  W.  Doxford  &  Sons,  who  were  respon- 
sible for  the  craft,  are  acknowledged  specialists  in 
cargo  ship  construction.  A  typical  Gray-built  steamer, 
the  Tacoma  City  is  equipped  with  triple  expansion  en- 
gines having  cylinders  25,  42,  and  70  inches  by  48-inch 
stroke,  taking  steam  from  three  forced-draft  boilers  at 
200  pounds  pressure  and  burning  either  coal  or  oil.  The 
auxiliary  machinery  is  extremely  complete  and  includes 
a  special  Thermocouple  installation  by  means  of  which 
the  temperature  of  the  gases  in  the  boiler  combustion 
chambers,  smoke  boxes,  and  base  of  the  funnel  may  be 
read  at  one  part  of  the  engine  room.  In  the  case  of  the 
Doxford-built  Fresno  City  (415  by  55  by  28  inches  by 
412-inch  stroke)  and  Vancouver  City,  the  propelling  ma- 
chinery consists  of  4-cylinder,  opposed  piston,  airless 
injection  oil  engine  developing  3270  indicated  horse- 
power for  12  knots  at  full  load.  A  special  form  of 
cruiser  stern  has  been  embodied  in  the  hull  design,  to- 
gether with  a  balanced  rudder  and  improved  type  of 
bronze  propeller;  and  as  13.8  knots  was  obtained  on 
trials  the  vessels  should  prove  very  economical  in 
service. 

Contemporary  with  the  new  Reardon  Smith  ships  is 
the  Pacific  Ranger,  the  latest  motor  liner  to  be  com- 


missioned by  the  Furness-Withy  Companies  and  which 
is  very  similar  to  their  other  "Pacific"  class  of  ship  but 
was  constructed  in  Denmark  by  Burmeister  and  Wain. 
The  deadweight  is  10,000  tons  on  27  feet  6  inches,  with 
a  gross  tonnage  of  6750.  The  power  plant  supplied  by 
the  builders  consists  of  twin  8-cylinder,  single-acting 
diesels  developing  6000  indicated  horsepower  at  115 
revolutions  per  minute  for  a  service  speed  of  13  knots.  A 
large  amount  of  insulated  space  is  provided  for  the 
carriage  of  perishable  cargoes  together  with  accommo- 
dation for  12  first-class  passengers. 

A  considerable  advance  over  the  existing  services 
from  Europe  to  the  western  ports  of  South  America 
will  be  made  when  the  new  Pacific  Steam  Navigation 
17,000-ton  motor  liner  is  completed  at  the  end  of  the 
present  year.  This  fine  ship  is  now  under  construction 
at  Harland  &  Wolff's  Belfast  shipyard  and  has  been 
named  Reina  del  Pacifico.  The  propelling  machinery 
is  of  particular  interest  as  it  consists  of  four  12-cylin- 
der,   trunk-piston,   airless-injection   diesels   driving   in- 


(Upper)    An    unusual    view    of    the    Furness    motor    liner    Pacific 
Reliance  leaving  Liverpool   for   Manchester  with   masts  lowered   for 
negotiating  bridges  on  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal. 
(Lower)    Motorship    Fresno    City    built    and    de.signed    by    William 
Doxford  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  for  the  Reardon  Smith  Line's  Pacific  service. 


(Upper)  C.P.R.  Pacific  Coaster  Princess  Elizabeth 
(Lower)   C.P.R.  Transpacific  Liner  Empress  of  Japan. 

dependent  screws  and  developing  22,000  brake  horse- 
power under  normal  conditions.  The  speed  has  been 
given  as  19  knots,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  this 
figure  will  be  considerably  exceeded  and  a  considerable 
quickening  up  of  existing  schedules  obtained.  The  run 
from  Vigo  to  Bermuda  is  to  be  reduced  by  two  days  and 
the  total  time  taken  for  the  voyage  from  Liverpool  to 
Valparaiso  via  Panama  will  be  cut  from  35  to  29  days. 
Noteworthy  Steam  Installation 

Several  high-class  cargo  liners  have  recently  been 
built  for  the  Ellerman  City  Lines  of  Liverpool  which 
have  been  equipped  with  various  types  of  propelling 
machinery  for  comparative  purposes;  and  in  view  of  the 
present  competition  between  steam  and  diesel,  their  op- 
eration data  should  be  extremely  valuable.  The  systems 
already  in  service  include  single  reduction  geared  tur- 
bines, opposed  piston  type  diesels,  and  high  pressure 
reciprocating  quadruples,  with  and  without  Bauer- 
Wach  auxiliary  turbo  drive.  In  addition,  the  Metro- 
politan Vickers  system  of  auxiliary  electric  drive,  in 
conjunction  with  an  exhaust  turbine,  has  been  fitted  in 
an  existing  vessel,  the  City  of  Hong  Kong,  with  such 
good  results  that  several  other  ships  are  to  be  similarly 
equipped. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  fleet  is,  from  an  engineer- 
ing point  of  view,  of  more  than  ordinary  interest,  as  the 
power  plant  consists  of  a  set  of  4-cylinder,  high-pres- 
sure triples,  fitted  with  double-beat  poppet  valves  ac- 
tuated by  Beardmore-Capsotti  valve  gear;  and  also 
auxiliary  turbo-electric  drive.  This  vessel,  the  City  of 
Barcelona  has  been  built  on  the  Clyde  by  Barclay  Curie 
&  Co.  with  dimensions  425  by  58  by  29  feet  9  inches,  the 
deadweight  carrying  capacity  being  9500  tons  and  the 
gross  tonnage  approximately  5600.  Special  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  the  carriage  of  railway  lo- 
comotives and  tenders,  a  noticeable  feature  being  the 
provision  of  a  heavy  steel  cargo  jib  on  the  foremast  for 
handling  these  unusual  weights.  This  gear  has  been 
designed  to  lift  up  to  about  120  tons  and  is  operated  by 
two  powerful  steam  winches  fitted  below  deck. 
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The  main  engine  has  cylinders  23I2.  40^2,  50,  and 
50  inches  diameter  by  48-inch  stroke,  and  steam  is  sup- 
plied at  265  pounds  pressure  from  two  single-ended 
Scotch  boilers  15  feet  7'^  inches  diameter  by  12  feet 
6  inches,  equipped  with  North  Eastern  Marine  En- 
gineering smoke  tube  superheaters  giving  a  superheat 
temperature  of  180  degrees  Fahrenheit  at  the  engine 
stop  valve.  An  auxiliary  Scotch  boiler  12  feet  6  inches 
by  12  feet  is  arranged  between  the  two  main  boilers  and 
is  also  equipped  with  superheat.  The  Howden  forced- 
draft  system  is  installed  and  coal  firing  is  used  ex- 
clusively. 

The  engine  has  the  two  low  pressure  cylinders  at 
either  end  with  the  high  pressure  and  intermediate 
pressure  in  the  center,  and  was  constructed  by  the  ship- 
builders. The  claims  made  for  the  Beardmore-Capsotti 
valve  gear  are  that  it  provides  an  ideal  distribution 
of  steam  under  all  conditions  of  load,  and  also  permits 
a  wide  variation  of  the  cut  off. 

The  turbo-generator  is  arranged  on  a  platform  at  the 
port  side  of  the  engine  room  approximately  on  the  same 
level  as  the  main  engine  cylinders,  and  together  with 
the  propelling  motor  has  been  supplied  by  the  Metro- 
politan Vickers  Company  of  Manchester.  The  turbine 
is  of  the  Rateau  impulse  type  running  at  3000  revolu- 
tions, and  the  exhaust  steam,  after  passing  through 
two  separators,  is  admitted  through  a  by-pass  and  iso- 
lating valve,  the  former  connecting  the  engine  exhaust 
either  to  the  turbine  or  condenser.  The  generator  is  of 
the  direct-current  type  operated  by  3  to  1  single-reduc- 
tion, double-helical  gearing  and  has  a  closed  circuit 
cooling  system  in  which  air  is  circulated  through  a 
cooler,  bolted  on  to  the  generator  yoke,  by  a  fan 
mounted  on  the  main  shaft.  The  propelling  motor, 
which  is  fitted  in  a  recess  at  the  after  end  of  the  en- 
gine room,  is  rated  at  825  shaft  horsepower  and  is  built 
on  the  main  shafting  line  immediately  abaft  the  Michell 
thrust  block. 

The  electric  drive  is  controlle4  by  an  oil  relay  sys- 
tem supplied  by  an  oil  pump  driven  from  the  turbine 
shaft  and  functions  automatically  when  in  commission. 
The  operation  of  the  valves  and  safety  appliances  is  so 
arranged  that  as  long  as  the  oil  pressure  is  maintained 
steam  valves  and  electrical  switches  are  closed  and  the 
turbo-electric  equipment  is  in  commission.  A  relax- 
ation of  pressure,  however,  causes  the  relay-operated 
steam  valve  to  immediately  isolate  the  turbine  and  to 
turn  the  exhaust  steam  directly  into  the  condenser,  the 
electrical  equipment  being  switched  off  at  the  same 
time. 


City  of  Barcelona  which  is  specially  strengthened  forward  and 
carries  a  120-ton  derrick. 
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He  de  Beaute 


This,  the  Latest  Maierform  Ship,  is  a  Small 

Passenger  Vessel  Which  will  '■Ply  Between 

SMediterranian  Ports 


THE  Weser  yard  in  Bremen,  subsidiary  of  the 
Deschimag  shipbuilding  merger,  has  recently 
completed  and  delivered  one  of  the  most  modern 
small,  fast  steamers  afloat,  built  according  to  the 
Maierform. 

There  are  already  seventeen  Maierform  ships  in  serv- 
ice, of  which  the  first  have  shown  excellent  results  dur- 
ing two  years.  The  savings  resulting  from  the  Maier- 
form as  indicated  in  model  tank  experiments,  have  been 
fully  confirmed  in  actual  practice;  and  these  Maier 
ships  in  comparison  with  normal  form  ships  show  ex- 
traordinary seaworthiness  in  the  heaviest  storms,  evi- 
denced principally  in  less  and  smoother  pitching  move- 
ments. The  result  of  this  easier  pitching  is  not  only  a 
dry  deck,  (only  spray  coming  over — no  solid  water  what- 
ever) but  also  the  elimination  of  racing  of  the  propel- 
lers. Thus  the  Maier  ships  lose  less  speed  in  heavy 
weather  and  consequently  show  a  considerably  higher 
average  speed  as  compared  with  normal  ships. 

This  latest  Maier  ship,  the  He  de  Beaute.  built  for 
German  Reparation  account,  has  been  built  according  to 
the  latest  and  most  modern  ideas,  not  only  from  a 
technical  shipbuilding  standpoint  but  also  in  respect  to 
her  interior  decoration.  She  is  to  ply  between  Nice, 
France,  and  Corsica  and  she  will  appeal  to  the  most 
exacting  tastes  not  only  through  her  high  speed  but  also 
by  means  of  her  interesting  appearance  and  her  very 
comfortable  passenger  arraigements.  There  are  accom- 
modations for  40  first-class  passengers,  of  which  8  are 
cabins  de  luxe,  and  for  32  second-class  passengers,  all 
of  which  are  equipped  with  Pullman  berths  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  cabins  with  two  beds. 


Principal  characteristics  of  the  hull  are: 

Length  between  perpendiculars 305  feet 

Breadth   45  fgg(- 

I^^'Pth  ;;  16.4  feet 

Displacement  2800  tons 

The  power  plant  consists  of  two  turbines  of  2960  horse- 
power each,  steam  being  generated  in  four  oil-burning 
Capus  boilers.  At  5320  horsepower  she  made  19.6 
knots  and  at  5920  horsepower  a  speed  of  20.3  knots. 
The  guaranteed  trial  speed  was  18.75  knots  at  5920 
horsepower.  On  her  voyage  to  Marseilles,  where  she  was 
delivered,  the  weather  was  very  rough  with  constant 
headseas,  but  she  never  lost  more  than  2  knots  at  wind- 
force  10,  and  no  solid  water  came  on  deck.  Movements 
were  very  smooth  and  easy;  no  pitching. 

From  the  accompanying  pictures  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  Maierform  lends  itself  to  give  the  vessel  a  yacht-like 
appearance. 

Over  20  vessels  have  been  or  are  now  being  built 
according  to  the  Maierform  from  a  small  fishing  traw- 
ler up  to  a  16,000-ton  freighter.  All  have  been  very 
successful,  and  while  at  first  the  speed  increase  or  the 
saving  in  power  due  to  less  hull  friction  were  consid- 
ered to  be  the  main  advantages  of  the  Maierform,  ship 
owners  who  have  had  Maier  ships  in  operation  for  over 
a  year  now  claim  that  the  most  important  feature  of 
these  vessels,  is  the  better  seaworthiness,  as  is  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  the  ventilators  can  be  left  open 
even  in  extremely  rough  weather  without  doing  damage 
to  the  cargo. 


ILE  DE  BEAUTE  ON  THE  WAYS 
AT  THE  WESER  YARD  IN  BREMEN 
The  yacht-like  lines  of  the  ship  are 
well  shown  in  this  illustration.  The 
ability  of  Maierform  ships  to  withstand 
rough  weather  and  still  maintain  speed 
with  a  dry  deck  is  being  advanced  by 
the  proponents  of  this  type  as  an  argu- 
ment for  their  construction.  Another 
feature  of  this  type  of  vessel  is  the  saving 
of  12  per  cent,  in  power  in  smooth  water, 
while  in  high  head  seas  the  comparative 
propulsive  economy  is  much  better. 
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Improving 

Marine  Fireroom  Economy 

operating  Costs  Can  be  Reduced  by  Increasing  the  Efficiency  of  the  Engine  Room; 
and  the  Boiler  Room  is  the  Tlace  to  Start  the  Economy  Campaign 

Part  11.   brickwork 
By  Lieutenant  C.  A.  Griffiths,  U.  S.  Navy 


THE  fundamental  purpose  of  boiler  furnace  linings 
is  to  keep  the  heat  of  the  burning  gases  within  the 
furnace.  The  lining  must  also  prevent  the  ingress 
of  air  into  the  furnace  through  casing  leaks  where  such 
air  would  not  mix  properly  with  the  fuel  and  result  in 
poor  combustion.  In  order  that  a 
lining  can  accomplish  its  purpose, 
the  brick  wall  must,  first  of  all,  be 
a  good  refractory  and,  secondarily, 
a  good  insulator.  As  an  insulator 
the  brick  prevents  the  escape  of  the 
heat  from  within  and  the  subse- 
quent high  heat  losses  into  the  fire- 
room.  As  a  refractory,  the  brick 
resists  the  disintegrating  action  of 
the  high  temperature  within  the 
furnace. 

There  are  two  major  factors  that 
enter  into  the  consideration  of  a 
boiler  brick;  namely,  the  material 
used  and  the  method  in  which  the 
wall  is  layed  up. 
(1)  Refractory  Brick. 

Refractory  fire  brick  is  a  mixture 
of  different  clays,  the  two  predominating  kinds  being 
silica  clay  and  alumina  clay.  The  silica  clay  at  high 
temperatures  has  a  high  coefficient  of  expansion, 
whereas  the  clays  high  in  alumina  have  a  low  coeffi- 
cient of  expansion.  By  mixing  these  two  clays  a  balance 
in  their  expansive  and  contractive  characteristics  is  ob- 
tained in  the  finished  product.  A  mixture  of  about  50 
per  cent,  silica  and  45  per  cent,  alumina  has  been  found 
to  give  the  most  satisfactory  results  in  marine  boilers. 
The  remainder  entering  into  the  finished  fire  brick 
consists  of  various  oxides  and  impurities,  the  latter  be- 
ing as  small  as  possible.  Figure  1  shows  a  furnace  wall 
which  has  withstood  a  furnace  temperature  of  3000 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  made  of  excellent  quality,  well 
made  brick;  the  wall  is  carefully  layed  and  properly 
backed  with  insulation.  The  picture  shows  the  wall 
still  to  be  in  excellent  condition  even  after  the  severe 
treatment  it  has  received. 

Bricks  are  manufactured  by  various  processes,  the 
finished  brick  being  known  as  either  machine-made  or 
hand-made.  Each  type  possesses  certain  advantages, 
and  the  better  of  the  two  methods  of  manufacture  is  a 
disputed  question.  Each  will  give  satisfactory  service 
if  the  brick  structure  is  homogeneous,  dense,  devoid  of 
pockets,  and  has  certain  refractory  characteristics. 
These  characteristics  are  resistance  to  fusion,   resis- 


The  second  of  this 
series  of  articles  by  Lieuten- 
ant Griffiths  deals  with  the 
hrickyvork  inside  of  the  boiler 
and  shows  graphically  effects 
of  using  improper 
refractories 


tance  to  spalling,  and  resistance  to  shrinkage. 

Marine   boiler   furnace    temperatures    will,    in    some 
cases,  run  as  high  as  3000  degrees  Fahrenheit.     The 
brick  work  must  withstand  this  enormous  heat  without 
softening   or   fusing.     When   fusion   occurs   the   brick 
softens  and  may  melt  and  run  down 
the   face   of  the   furnace   wall,   de- 
stroying  the   entire   wall.     Such   a 
condition   in  a  furnace  wall,  care- 
fully  made   up,   after   steaming   at 
high    temperatures,    is     shown     in 
Figure  2.     In  this  case  the  wall  is 
destroyed  and  the  refractory  quality 
of  the  brick  is  lost. 

Bricks  with  poorly  bonded  or  in- 
correctly proportioned  constituents 
may  have  excessive  shrinkage.     A 
wall  made  of  brick  having  a  marked 
degree  of  shrinkage  will   take  the 
appearance  shown  in  Figure  3  after 
it  has  been  fired  at  high  tempera- 
tures.     Here   the    shrinkage    is    so 
great  that  large  air  leaks  between 
the   bricks   at   the   joints   have   de- 
veloped;   and,    with    this    development,    loss    of   boiler 
efficiency  due  to  excess  air  and  loss  of  heat  from  the 
furnace  due  to  failure  to  properly  insulate  results. 

The  condition  known  as  spalling  is  the  formation  of 
cracks  in  the  face  of  the  brick  due  to  thermal  shock. 
Thermal  shock  is  induced  by  rapid  fluctuations  of  tem- 
perature in  which  the  face  of  a  brick,  thoroughly  heat- 
soaked,  is  suddenly  cooled  while  the  interior,  not  sub- 
jected to  the  surface  cooling,  retains  its  high  tempera- 
ture. The  reverse  may  also  be  true;  that  is,  the  ex- 
posed surface  may  be  suddenly  heated  while  the  interior 
of  the  brick  is  relatively  cool.  Either  shock  produces 
unequal  strains  in  the  body  of  the  brick,  and  if  the 
structure  of  the  brick  is  not  such  as  to  withstand  these 
strains,  cracks  will  develop.  In  aggravated  cases,  whole 
corners  of  bricks  may  be  broken  off. 

The  selection  of  a  brick  capable  of  resisting  spalling 
is  extremely  difficult  for  the  material  of  the  brick  is  not 
the  only  factor  affecting  its  life.  Operation  plays  a 
part  of  great  importance  in  spalling.  Obviously,  to  re- 
duce thermal  shock  and  spalling,  furnace  fires  should 
be  gradually  regulated,  allowing  thorough  soaking  of 
the  brick  by  heat  from  the  burning  gases.  On  lighting 
off,  fires  should  be  brought  up  slowly.  On  securing,  all 
openings  through  which  drafts  of  cold  air  can  penetrate 
should  be  closed.    When  steaming,  particularly  with  oil- 
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Fig.    1.    A    well    laid    wall 
where    good    refractories 
have  been  used. 
Fig.  2.  An  example  of  fu- 
sion of  the  wall. 
Fig.   3.   Cracks   developed 
due    to   poor   bonding    or 
shrinkage  of  bricks. 
Fig.  6.  A  well  made  wall 
which  has  failed  due  to  use 
of  poor  clay. 


fired  boiler.s,  rapid  clianges  in  firing  rates  should  be 
avoided.  By  proper  precautions  in  these  matters,  the 
life  of  a  brick  wall  will  be  materially  increased. 

All  refractory  brick  contains  a  certain  amount  of  im- 
purities. These  impurities  combine  under  certain  fur- 
nace atmospheric  conditions  to  form  a  flu.x  which  ac- 
celerates fusion.  An  excess  of  air  creates  an  oxidizing 
atmosphere;  insufficient  air  results  in  a  reducing  atmos- 
phere. Both  of  these  conditions  should  be  avoided  by 
maintaining  the  correct  air-fuel  ratio  in  the  fire  box. 

Should  the  oil  spray  strike  the  brickwork,  the  force 
of  the  spray  impinging  on  the  brick  will  eventually 
erode  the  brick.  Prior  to  that  time,  however,  the  oil 
may  penetrate  into  the  interstices  of  the  brick  where 
the  oil  will  react  with  the  impurities  in  the  brick  and 
form  a  flux  which  will  cause  fusion.  Oil  spray  direc- 
tion should,  therefore,  be  carefully  watched  to  prevent 
it  striking  against  the  brickwork. 

Plastic  fire  brick  is  becoming  more  and  more  gen- 
erally used  in  the  place  of  complicated  brick  forms,  such 


;is  Knv,'  Dinniiii:  lirick,  as  it  is  cheaper  and  more  easily 
handled.  It  is  also  being  used  to  a  limited  extent  on 
smooth  walls.  Various  methods  of  working  and  laying 
up  plastic  are  propounded  by  the  different  manufac- 
turers of  plastic  brick.  The  most  important  character- 
istics common  to  all  plastic  fire  brick  materials  to  en- 
sure success  in  its  use  and  long  life  are  thorough 
pounding  into  place  when  laying  up  and  careful  drying 
out  after  the  installation  is  completed.  Figure  4  shows 
a  wall  made  of  strong,  dense  plastic  after  it  has  with- 
stood as  high  firing  temperatures  as  that  given  to  the 
brick  wall  shown  in  Figure  1.  Figure  5  shows  another 
wall  of  plastic  fire  brick  which  has  been  similarly 
layed  up  and  subjected  to  similar  treatment.  In  this 
wall  it  is  noted  that  the  plastic  shows  a  coarse  grained 
structure  and  a  number  of  shrinkage  cracks  which  de- 
veloped during  firing. 

The  compressive  strength  of  bricks  for  marine  use 
need  not  be  as  great  as  that  required  for  land  installa- 
tions where  high  furnace  walls  are  Kcnerally  used. 


Comparison  of  a  well  laid  wall  with  a  close  grained  plastic  (Fig.  4)  and    one    laid    with    a    coarse    material    (Fig.    5)    both    having    been 

subjected  to  the  same  degree  of  heat. 
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(2)  Laying  Up.  .    ■  ,  i- 

In  laying  up  a  marine  boiler  furnace,  each  brick  must 
be  securely  anchored  to  prevent  the  wall  bulging  or 
falling  down  in  a  seaway.  The  clay  used  in  laying  up 
should  have  expansion  characteristics  similar  to  those 
of  the  fire  brick  used.  The  mortar  should  be  mixed  to  a 
thick,  paint-like  consistency  and  the  brick  dipped  into 
it.  Mortar  should  not  be  spread  on  a  layer  of  bricks 
in  place  in  a  wall.  The  clay  must  be  a  good  grade  and 
not  fuse  at  high  temperature.  Figure  6  shows  a  care- 
fully made  up  wall  of  excellent  brick;  but  at  high  tem- 
perature the  clay  fused  and  acted  as  a  flux  which 
melted  the  bricks. 

Figures  7  and  8  show  the  latest  practice  in  laying 
brick  in  naval  boilers.  The  side  walls  are  backed  by 
SVo  inches  of  diatomaceous  earth  insulating  blocks;  and 
the  floors  are  layed  over  insulation  of  the  same  thick- 
ness. Floor  brick  is  laid  in  two  courses  of  split  brick, 
one  with  the  long  axis  fore  and  aft,  the  other  with  the 
long  axis  athwartships.  No  mortar  is  used  in  laying 
the  floor  brick,  dry  fire  clay  being  swept  between  the 
layers  to  a  depth  of  about  Va  inch  and  the  joints  filled. 
Adequate  expansion  clearance  must  be  allowed  at  the 
ends  of  both  the  walls  and  floors. 

The  illustrations  do  not  show  all  the  anchor  bolts 
used,  but  in  actual  practice  each  brick  should  be  firmly 
anchored.  The  top  of  the  wall  can  most  readily  be 
molded  to  fit  the  drums  by  the  use  of  plastic.  Cone 
opening  brick  should  generally  be  made  of  plastic.  As 
the  fire  brick  and  not  the  fire  clay  is  the  principal  re- 
fractory, joints  of  fire  clay  mortar  should  be  made  as 
thin  as  possible.  This  is  most  important  in  the  life  of 
the  furnace  wall.  Brick  corners  are  the  weakest  part 
of  the  brick  and  should  be  guarded  by  beading  over  the 
fire  clay  as  shown  in  figure  9. 

Fire  brick  is  an  important  item  in  the  economy  of  a 
marine  fireroom.  A  furnace  wall  layed  up  by  skillful 
boilermakers  of  the  best  quality  fire  brick  is  cheaper  in 
the  long  run  than  a  cheaply  made  up  wall  of  inferior 
material.  The  safety  of  the  ship  may  some  day  depend 
on  the  ability  of  the  wall  to  stand  up  in  heavy  weather. 
Frequent  inspection  of  the  boiler  furnace  walls  by  the 
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ship's  force,  patching  and  coating  with  a  light  wash  as 
needed,  will  add  months  and  years  to  the  life  of  the 
brickwork,  and  profits  for  the  vessel. 
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Marine  Equipment 


CONTRAPROPELLERS       c^       PHOTO  RADIO 
DIESEL-ELECTRIC  DRIVE     <r^     CONDENSERS 


iWO  recent  installations  of  con- 
trapropellers  and  contrarud- 
ders  on  the  Pacific  Coast  again 
direct  attention  to  this  equipment 
which  is  making  very  rapid  prog- 
ress both  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad.  To  date  more  than  625  ves- 
sels, aggregating  over  4,000,000 
tons,  have  been  equipped.  Included 
in  these  figures  are  117  American 
vessels,  and  it  is  important  to  note 
that  of  this  number  77  are  repeat 
orders. 

Our  illustration  shows  the  instal- 
lation of  the  contrarudder  recently 
completed  on  the  steamship  Golden 
Sun  of  the  American-Hawaiian  Line. 
It  will  be  noted  from  this  that  the 
contrarudder  is  a  combination  of  a 


s  on  tiie 


Pacific  Coast 


All  cast  contrapropeller   and  contrarudder 
as  designed  for  new  installations. 


contrapropeller  and  the  streamline 
rudder.  This  combination  was  pat- 
ented in  this  country  in  1923,  thus 
making  it  the  pioneer  streamline 
rudder. 

Besides  the  Golden  Sun,  the  Amer- 
ican Hawaiian  steamers  Pennsyl- 
vanian  and  Arizonan  are  equipped 
with  contrapropellers;  and  both  of 
these  installations  have  resulted  in 
a  material  improvement  in  effici- 
ency and  have  caused  the  American- 
Hawaiian  Steamship  Company  to 
make  additional  installations. 

A  similar  contrapropeller  instal- 
lation was  recently  made  on  the  Un- 
ion Oil  Company  tanker  La  Placen- 
tia  at  San  Pedro.  In  this  case,  how- 
ever, the  rudder  was  not  stream- 
lined, but  the  design  was  such  that 
this  could  be  done  at  a  later  date, 
thus  forming  a  contrarudder.  Sev- 
eral intercoastal  operators  have  a- 
dopted  contrapropellers  or  contra- 
rudders  for  their  vessels,  including 
the  Isthmian  Line,  which  has  four- 
teen vessels  so  equipped  and  the 
Luckenbach  Steamship  Company 
who  has  five  vessels  equipped. 

A  typical  contrarudder  installa- 
tion is  shown  in  the  drawing  which 
illustrates  how  the  conventional 
single-plate  rudder  is  built  up  to  a 
streamline  rudder  fairing  into  the 
contrapropeller  portion  which  is  at- 
tached to  the  rudder  post. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  contra- 
propeller portion  is  shaped  so  as  to 
eliminate  the  whirling  motion  from 
the  propeller  jet  and  deflect  the 
water  in  a  straight  rearward  direc- 
tion as  well  as  reduce  the  resistance 
and  creation  of  eddies  resulting 
from  the  conventional  type  of  stern 
frame  and  rudder.  From  view  C-C 
and  from  the  sections  shown,  it  will 


be  seen  that  the  contrapropeller 
blades  are  twisted  just  the  same  as 
the  propeller  blade,  the  twist  being 
greatest  near  the  hub  where  the  ro- 
tational force  is  greatest  and 
diminishing  to  zero  (or  a  symmetri- 
cal section)  at  the  top,  thus  offer- 
ing the  minimum  resistance  to  the 
propeller  flow. 

Careful  comparisons  of  the  oper- 
ating data  of  vessels  equipped  with 
contrarudders  show  that  the  speed  is 
increased  by  Va  to  1  knot  without 
increasing  the  fuel  consumption, 
while  in  cases  where  the  old  speed 
is  maintained  the  fuel  consumption 
is  reduced  by  15  to  20  per  cent. 

Other  advantages  are  a  remark- 
able   improvement   in   steering   and 


Contrapropeller  and  rudder  on  Golden  Sun 
of  American-Hawaiian  Line. 
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maneuvering  qualities  and  the  elim- 
ination of  the  tendency  of  the  vessel 
to  yaw.  These  features  greatly  re- 
duce the  stress  and  wear  on  the 
steering  gear.  Also,  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  propeller  in  a  vessel  equip- 
ped with  a  contrarudder  works  in  a 
solid  stream  of  water,  cavitation  is 
prevented  and  corrosion  and  erosion 
of  the  stern  are  greatly  reduced. 


■SECTION  AT  B-B 
Typical  contrarudder  installation. 


The  design  of  contrarudder  de- 
veloped for  new  vessels  has  the  fol- 
lowing main  features: 

1.  Contrapropeller  is  cast  in  one 
piece  and  riveted  to  flanges  on 
stern  frame,  thus  eliminating  ob- 
jectionable conventional  square 
rudder  post  and  scarphed  joints. 

2.  Stern  frame  cast  (or  forged) 
in  one  piece,  simplifying  casting  or 
forging,  and,  having  only  two  rud- 
der pintles,  reduces  upkeep  on  wear- 
ing parts. 

3.  Tailshaft  may  be  drawn  by 
simple  expedient  of  removing  pro- 
peller hub  cap  which  gives  access  to 
propeller  nut  without  disturbing 
contrapropeller. 

A  somewhat  similar  design  was 
used  on  the  two  colliers,  Berwind- 
glen  and  Berwindvale,  recently 
built  by  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding 
Corporation  for  the  Wilmore  Steam- 
ship Company,  and  on  the  two  new 
vessels     which     are     soon     to     be 


launched  at  the  New  York  Ship- 
building Company  for  the  Export 
Steamship  Corporation. 

The  Th.  Goldschmidt  Corporation 
of  New  York  City  is  the  American 
representative  for  the  Star  Con- 
trapropeller &  Rudder  Company, 
which  controls  the  patents,  and  the 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation 
is  exclusive  manufacturer  of  the 
equipment  in  the  United  States.  The 
Th.  Goldschmidt  Corporation  is  rep- 
resented on  the  Pacific  Coast  by 
Cordes  Brothers  of  San  Francisco. 


Unique  Condenser 
Service 

NOTING  the  many  difficulties 
that  marine  operators  were  ex- 
periencing through  rapid  con- 
denser tube  failure  and  seeing  con- 
siderable funds  expended  by  re- 
search committees  in  an  endeavor  to 
discover  the  causes  of,  and  effect 
the  remedy  for,  this  condition,  a 
group  of  experienced  condenser  men 
in  the  marine  field  incorporated  and 
formed  themselves  into  an  organiza- 
tion about  two  years  back  naming 
their  firm  Condenser  Service  and 
Engineering  Company,  with  head- 
quarters and  factory  at  Hoboken, 
New  Jersey. 

This  firm  proposed  to  give  a  spe- 
cialized service  to  marine  conden- 
sers. The  first  problem  was  to  de- 
velop tools  to  improve  condenser 
service.  As  corset  lace  packing  is 
the  method  most  used  in  existing 
marine  condensers,  the  firm  de- 
veloped and  patented  three  tools  for 
inserting  the  proper  size  corset 
lace  packing  in  one  piece,  making  it 
possible  to  apply  uniform  pressure 
along  the  tube  surface  when  the 
ferrule  is  set  up,  and  thus  eliminat- 
ing tube  crimping. 

Other  tools  and  methods  were  de- 
veloped for  the  various  methods  of 
packing  tube  ends,  for  rolling  tube 
ends,  and  for  adapting  old  tube 
sheets  to  tube  rolling.  So  that  to- 
day, the  Condenser  Service  and  En- 
gineering Company  is  completely 
equipped  to  give  effective  and 
prompt  service  for  any  marine  con- 
denser tube  difficulty. 

Dezincification  of  tubes  has  been 
studied  and  a  method  discovered 
whereby  this  action,  whether  chemi- 
cal or  electrolytic,  can  be  definitely 
retarded.  The  research  laboratories 
of  the  corporation  have  also  de- 
veloped a  device  for  removal  of  en- 
trained air.  This  device  has  proved 
itself  very  helpful   in  a  number  of 
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installations,  although  the  life  of  in- 
stallations is  not  yet  long  enough  to 
enable  definite  prediction  as  to  en- 
suing increase  of  life  of  tubes. 

The  principal  object  of  the  Con- 
denser Service  and  Engineering 
Company  is  to  serve  the  marine 
field  with  a  specialty  organization 
for  condenser  repairs  and  mainten- 
ance resulting  in  improved  speed 
and  quality  and  in  lower  cost. 

Three  "urgent,  hurry"  jobs  dur- 
ing a  recent  week  show  the  capacity 
of  this  service: 

Steamship  President  Harrison  of 
the  Dollar  Line:  2001-tube  conden- 
ser completely  retubed,  water  boxes 
and  one  tube  sheet  removed,  and  all 
stays  renewed  in  46  continuous 
hours. 

U.  S.  Army  transport  Somme: 
one-half  of  main  condenser,  1667 
tubes,  retubed  and  condenser  closed 
up  in  SSI/;  continuous  hours. 

Isthmian  Line  Chickasaw  City: 
completely  retubed  main  condenser, 
renewing  both  tube  sheets;  work 
started  3  a.  m.  Sunday,  completed 
9  p.  m.  Monday. 

Such  work  is  only  possible  with 
special  tools  and  trained  operators. 
The  Condenser  Service  and  En- 
gineering Company  is  continually 
striving  to  develop  new  appliances 
and  methods  to  meet  every  con- 
denser condition  with  speed  and 
economy. 


Metallic  Packing 

FORMED  by  a  patented  process 
of  interlocking  thin  ribbons  of 
soft  metal  around  a  rubber  core, 
Rhodes  metallic  is  a  resilient,  lubri- 
cating packing  for  rods  in  either  re- 
ciprocating or  revolving  machinery. 
The  metallic  ribbons  used  in  mak- 
ing this  packing  are  formed  from 
soft  nonabrasive,  nonfriction  metal. 
During  manufacture  these  ribbons 
of  metal  are  run  through  a  special 
high  temperature  lubricant  so  that 
there  is  a  film  of  lubrication  be- 
tween the  interlocked  ribbons  of 
metal  in  the  finished  packing.  Af- 
ter being  formed  around  the  central 
rubber  core,  the  metal  ribbons  are 
covered  with  a  woven  copper  braid 
which  is  waxed  and  graphited.  The 
outside  braid  is  then  sealed,  which 
prevents  the  drying  of  the  inside  lu- 
brication, so  that  Rhodes  metallic 
packing  can  be  kept  indefinitely 
without  deterioration.  This  process 
of  manufacture  produces  a  metallic 
packing  which  is  both  resilient  and 
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lubricated.  The  rubber  core,  acting 
as  a  cushion,  automatically  takes  up 
the  slack  when  the  packing  wears 
to  the  shape  of  the  rod;  and  this 
rubber  core  also  takes  care  of  ex- 
pansion and  contraction  in  service. 

Rhodes  metallic  will  not  harden, 
will  not  score  or  cut  rods  or  plun- 
gers, and  reduces  friction  to  a  mini- 
mum when  installed  in  any  recom- 
mended service.  It  is  guaranteed  not 
to  cut  or  score  a  rod  at  any  tem- 
perature under  500  degrees  Fahren- 
heit. This  packing  will  give  satis- 
factory service  in  practically  every 
condition  to  be  met  with  in  every 
plant  afloat;  so  that  a  stock  of 
Rhodes  packing  in  the  sizes  requir- 
ed will  take  the  place  of  an  assort- 
ment of  the  different  styles  and 
sizes  of  packing  usually  carried  in 
stock  for  the  different  services. 

This  packing  is  manufactured  by 
the  Rhodes  Metallic  Packing  Com- 
pany of  Detroit,  which  has  recently 
appointed  the  American  Engineer- 
ing Company  its  marine  sales  agent 
for  the  United  States.  W.  A.  Schutze 
of  the  American  Engineering  Com- 
pany was  recently  in  San  Francisco, 
and  he  announced  that  his  company 
has  appointed  Hough  &  Egbert  of 
San  Francisco  as  its  marine  sales 
representatives  for  Northern  Cali- 
fornia. 
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MEETING  AN  EMERGENCY  IN 
BRIDGE  CONSTRUCTION 

'ITH  the  sinking  of  the  foun- 
dation piers,  all  of  which 
were  put  down  simultan- 
eously, of  the  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany's bridge  across  the  upper  end 
of  Carquinez  Straits,  San  Francisco 
Bay,  the  contractors  encountered  an 
unusual  problem.  The  United  States 
Army  Engineers'  office  decided  that 
some  means  must  be  found  of  warn- 
ing ships  of  the  obstacles  in  the 
stream  since  both  tule  and  ocean 
fogs  are  menaces  in  this  section. 

Barges  were  out  in  the  stream 
and  no  power  supply  was  available 
to  operate  a  fog  horn.  Siems,  Hel- 
mers  &  Schaffner,  the  contractors 
who  were  putting  in  the  founda- 
tions, enlisted  the  aid  of  the  Sira- 
code  Signal  Company  and  the  King- 
Knight  Company  of  San  Francisco 
in  rigging  up  a  fog  horn  to  be  op- 
erated from  the  barges  out  in  the 
stream.  A  shutter-operated  horn 
driven  by  a  3-horsepower,  110-volt, 
direct-current  motor  was  installed 
with  a  Universal  2V2-kilowatt,  110- 
volt  plant  to  operate  the  electric 
motor. 

This  made  a  compact  job  that  per- 
formed efficiently  although  the  load 
was  off  and  on  about  si.\  times  every 
minute.    The  Lighthouse  Service  in- 
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spectors  have  given  the  installation 
their  approval. 


ELIMINATING    CONDENSER 
TUBE  TROUBLES 

V.  LANE,  sales  engineer  of 
,San  Francisco,  reports  consid- 
erable interest  in  the  device 
known  as  Flowrite,  an  entrance 
nozzle  for  condenser  tubes. 

Flowrites  are  auxiliary  brass 
shields  or  tubes  for  insertion  in  the 
entrance  end  of  condenser  tubes. 
They  are  made  to  fit  all  standard 
sizes  of  condenser  tubing  and,  when 
in  position,  form  a  practically  con- 
tinuous inside  wall  entirely  elimin- 
ating the  gas  pocket  formed  at  the 
union  end  of  many  types  of  conden- 
ser packing  glands. 

The  entrance  end  of  the  flowrite 
is  formed  to  make  a  perfect  venturi 
nozzle  and  thus  insure  a  smooth 
flow  of  water  without  turbulence. 
Experience  has  shown  that  a  large 
percentage  of  tube  failures  occur 
within  six  inches  of  the  entrance 
end  of  the  tube.  This  nozzle  is  de- 
signed to  protect  this  first  six 
inches  of  tube  and  thus  eliminate 
these  failures. 

The  life  of  these  nozzles  in  service 
is  four  to  five  years  and  they  can 
then  be  renewed  at  about  10  per 
cent,  of  the  cost  of  retubing. 


New  Diesel-Electric  Togs  for  Pemisylvaiiiia  Railroad 


With  the  recent  addition  of  two  more  diesel-electric  tugs,  the  Pennsylvania  Railrond  has  increased  its  fleet  of  this  type  of  tugs  to  nine. 
These  latest  tugs  are  equipped  with  Westinghouse  equipment  throughout,  as  are  all  of  the  others,  the  propulsion  equipment  consisting  of 
two  375-horsepower,  260  revolutions  per  minute,  Winton  diesels,  each  direct-connected  to  a  235-kilowatt.  250-voIt,  direct-current  genera- 
tor. The  propulsion  motor  is  of  the  double  armature  type,  shunt  wound,  separately  excited,  developing  575  horsepower  at  125  revolutions 
per  minute.  Circulating  pumps,  oil  pumps,  and  bilge  pumps  are  all  motor  driven,  as  is  the  steering  gear  and  fire  pump.  A  small  motor 
generator  set  is  also  provided  on  these  tugs  to   supply  power  for  lighting  and  battery  charging. 
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Radio  Marine  Busy 

CONTRACTS  for  marine  radio 
equipment  negotiated  by  the 
Radiomarine  Corporation  of 
America  for  the  last  half  of  the 
month  of  May  call  for  wireless  tele- 
graph apparatus  and  radio  direction 
finders  for  sixty-five  vessels,  it  was 
announced  on  June  3  by  T.  M. 
Stevens,  general  superintendent  of 
the  Radiomarine  Corporation  of 
America. 

Rental  contracts  were  signed  for 
wireless  telegraph  apparatus  aboard 
the  following  vessels:  yacht  Corsair 
of  J.  P.  Morgan ;  motor  vessel  East- 
em  Sun  of  the  Sun  Oil  Company  of 
Philadelphia;  steamship  President 
Warfield  of  the  Eastern  Steamship 
Company  of  Boston;  steamship 
Ulysses  of  the  American  Tankers 
Corporation  of  New  York;  steamers 
John  A.  Topping  and  Joseph  H. 
Frantz  of  the  Columbia  Steam- 
ship  Company.  Cleveland;  steam- 
ship Arthur  J.  Baldwin  of  the  Arc- 
tic Transportation  Company.  Se- 
attle; yacht  Sylvia  of  Logan  G. 
Thompson  of  Hamilton;  and  yacht 
Placida  of  Harry  G.  Haskell  of  Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 

Agreements  for  the  sale  of  wire- 
less telegraph  apparatus  were 
signed  with  the  United  Fruit  Com- 
pany for  the  installation  of  trans- 
mitters on  thirteen  vessels ;  and  the 
sale  of  wireless  transmitters  for 
twenty-seven  vessels  was  negotiated 
with  the  United  States  Steel  Prod- 
ucts Company.  Transmitter  and  re- 
ceiver equipment  were  sold  to  the 
H.  H.  Bull  Steamship  Company  of 
New  York  for  installation  on  the 
steamship  Santa  Cruz;  and  the 
necessary  parts  for  converting  a 
spark  transmitter  for  tube  operation 
were  sold  to  the  -\laska  Steamship 
Company  of  Seattle  for  the  steam- 
ship Aleutian.  The  Tampa  Inter- 
ocean  Steamship  Company  of  New 
Orleans  signed  a  contract  for  main- 
tenance of  wireless  telegraph  ap- 
paratus on  the  steamship  Prnsa. 
Radio  Direction  Finders 
R.  C.  A.  radio  direction  finders 
were  sold  to  the  Mystic  Steamship 
Company  of  Boston  for  installation 
on  ten  of  its  vessels.  In  addition  a 
direction  finder  was  sold  to  Aymer 
Johnson  of  Xe'.v  Yrk  f:r  r.;;  -.-a:r.: 
Enchantress, 
tract  for  *r-r 
directic 
the    Ch 
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Diesel-Electric  Tanker 
for  Great  Lakes 

THE  first  of  the  two  diesel- 
electric  tankers  being  built  for 
the  Lake  Tankers  Corporation 
for  transporting  petroleum,  products 
on  the  Great  Lakes  was  given  its 
trials  daring  the  week  ending  May 
31  at  the  Fore  River  plant  of  the 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion. The  second  craft  will  be  given 
its  trials  later  in  the  summer. 

Each  of  these  tankers  has  a 
length  of  192  feet,  a  beam  of  32  feet. 
a  depth  of  about  12  feet,  and  a  draft 
of  9  feet.  Each  will  have  a  capa- 
city of  6000  barrels  of  oil. 

The  power  plant  in  each  consists 
of  two  Winton  diesel  engines  driv- 
ing two  210-kilowan  electric  gen- 
erators rated  375  revolutions  per 
minute.  2-50  volts,  and  two  overhung 
exciters  rated  20  kilowatts.  125 
volts.  The  direct-connected  propul- 
sion motor  is  rated  500  horsepower, 
200  revolutions  per  minute.  500 
volts,  and  is  of  double-unit  con- 
struction. The  complete  installa- 
tion of  electric  equipment  was  made 
by  the  General  Electric  Company. 
Other  electric  equipment  includes 
switchboards,  control,  and  auxili- 
aries. 
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Cunard  Maintains  Turn- 
Around  with  Electric 
Trucks 

By  W.  C.  Quimby 

PEERS  -54  and  -56.  North  River. 
New  York  City  are  scenes  of  ac- 
tivity when  any  of  the  twenty- 
four  Cunard  ships  on  regular  runs 
to  American  ports  are  docked. 
Thousands  of  passengers  embark 
and  are  discharged,  and  many 
thousands  of  tons  of  baggage  and 
freight  are  loaded  and  unloaded  at 
these  piers  each  year.  Prior  to  1918 
ail  loading  and  unloading  from 
these  ships  and  handling  on  the 
piers  were  accomplished  by  man 
power.  However,  in  1918.  due  to 
the  World  War.  when  the  working 
man  power  of  the  United  States  was 
reduced  by  several  millions,  the 
Cunard  officials  realized  the  great 
possibilities  of  electric  trucks  as  a 
means  of  substitution  for  their  man 
power  as  well  as  to  maintain  their 
efficient  service  and  cut  their  op- 
erating costs. 

By  the  middle  of  1918  they  had 
purchased  fifteen  electric  industrial 
trucks  equipped  with  Edison  stor- 
age batteries.  These  trucks  im- 
mediately proved  their  efficiency 
and  adaptability  to  the  materials 
handling  problem  of  the  Cunard 
Steamship  Company,  and  it  was 
only  a  short  while  before  these 
trucks  had  paid  for  themselves  out 
of  the  money  saved  over  previous 
methods  of  handling.  From  time  to 
time  this  company  has  added  to  its 
fleet  of  electric  trucks  and  at  the 
present  time  has  forty-two. 

In  the  past  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  turn  around  some  of 
the  ships  within  twenty-four  hours. 
This  has  been  accomplished  with 
even  the  Berengaria.  and  the  elec- 
tric trucks  were  a  vital  factor  in  the 
accomplishment.  Many  of  the  Edi- 
son batteries  purchased  in  1918  are 
still  giving  the  Cunard  Steamship 
Company  100  per  cent,  service.  Due 
to  the  type  of  service — such  as  haul- 
ing all  types  of  cargo  over  rough 
floors,  spotting  winches,  gangways. 
escalators,  the  Edison  steel-alkaline 
storage  battery  has  been  deter- 
mined to  be  the  battery  best  adapted 
for  the  work.  All  other  types  are  be- 
ing replaced  with  the  Edison  steel 
and  alkaline  storage  battery:  and 
the  fleet  is  nearly  100  per  cent  Edi- 
son equipped. 
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Todd  Trims  Ship  to  Suit 
Lock 

THE  passenger  steamer  Ameri- 
cana formerly  owned  by  the 
Crystal  Amusement  Company 
of  Buffalo  was  recently  bought  by 
Captain  John  A.  Meseck  of  New 
York  to  run  between  Rye  Beach  and 
Battery  Park,  New  York. 

In  Buffalo  on  Lake  Erie,  where 
the  Americana  put  in  her  first  years 
of  service,  she  earned  for  herself 
the  name,  "Show  Boat  of  America." 
The  vessel  can  accommodate  up- 
wards of  3500  people,  which  mean- 
she  is  a  boat  of  no  small  propor- 
tions. 

At  the  Tebo  plant  of  the  Todd 
Shipyards  Corporation  her  old  coal 
burners  were  taken  out  and  sup- 
planted by  a  Todd  oil-burning  sys- 
tem, which  gave  her  a  speed  of  20 
miles  an  hour.  The  interior  was 
redecorated,  her  bottom  scraped, 
and  a  new  coat  of  paint  was  applied 
to  her  sides.  On  her  initial  run 
from  the  Battery  in  New  York  to  Rye 
Beach  she  looked  like  new. 

In  bringing  the  Americana  to  New 
York  from  Buffalo  many  difficulties 
and  obstacles  had  to  be  overcome.  It 
was  necessary  to  take  her  through 
the  Welland  and  St.  Lawrence 
canals.  The  locks  in  these  canals 
have  an  overall  width  of  4.5  feet. 
The  hull  width  of  the  Americana  is 
also  4.5  feet  and  her  sponson  decks 
reach  out  6'j  feet  further  on  either 
side.  In  order  to  get  her  through 
the  locks  it  was  necessary  to  cut  the 
three  decks  off  at  the  hull  line  and 
fold  them  inboard,  making  them 
fast  with  wires  running  from  port 
to  starboard  side.  This  also  meant 
ripping  out  the  captain's  stateroom 
and  bath  which  were  located  on  the 
top  deck. 

Thf-    hull    of  the   Americana   wa.s 


The  steamer  Americana  shoeing  folded 
sponson  decks  and  pulled  in  hull  before  re- 
conditioning. These  temporary  alterations 
were  necessary  in  order  to  get  her  through 
the  locks  in  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Welland 
Canals,  which  have  a  width  of  only  45  feet. 

.still  a  bit  too  wide,  and  120  feet  of 
it  at  the  widest  part  had  to  be  bent 
in  474  inches  to  allow  a  free  pas- 
sage. This  was  done  by  removing 
the  hull  brackets  and  heating  the 
plates  until  flexible  enough  for 
turnbuckles  to  pull  the  sides  in  to 
the  proper  width.  There  are  25  locks 
in  the  Welland  Canal  with  an  ulti- 
mate drop  of  .330  feet  and  while 
passing  through  lock  number  15  the 
fit  was  3o  close  that  the  angle  bar 
was  broken  off.  After  arriving  at 
Montreal  the  decks  were  put  back  in 
their  former  positions  and  the  hull 
jacked  out  to  her  regular  propor- 
tions. 

The  Americana  left  for  the  Tebo 
Yacht  Basin  under  her  own  power 
down  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  arrived 
a  few  days  later  after  an  uneventful 
trip. 


The  Americana  as  she  looked  when  completed. 
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Remote  Controlled 
Tugboat 

THE  control  of  a  tugboat  from 
he  bridge  of  the  craft  it  is  tow- 
ing will  soon  be  possible.  Some 
time  this  fall  there  will  be  com- 
pleted for  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railroad  a  120-foot  diesel-electric 
tugboat  which  will  incorporate  this 
feature.  It  will  be  the  first  example 
of  this  type  of  control  for  a  tugboat, 
and  it  will  be  the  first  electric  tug- 
boat on  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 

The  new  tugboat  will  be  made  of 
steel  and  will  be  electrified  with 
f^ieneral  Electric  equipment.  The 
hull  is  being  constructed  by  the 
Canada  Steamship  Lines  at  Levis, 
Quebec. 

The  tugboat  will  tow  a  carfloat 
between  the  New  York  Central  ter- 
minal at  Ogdensburg,  New  York, 
and  Prescott,  Ontario,  on  the  St. 
Lawrence.  The  carfloat.  to  be  built 
by  the  American  Ship  Building 
Company  in  Cleveland,  will  also  be 
of  steel  and  will  have  three  tracks 
with  a  capacity  of  23  cars. 

Electricity  for  propelling  the  tug- 
boat will  be  supplied  by  two  electric 
generators,  rated  330  kilowatts,  250 
volts,  245  revolutions  per  minute, 
and  driven  by  two  Winton  diesel 
engines.  Power  for  auxiliarj-  pur- 
poses will  be  supplied  by  two  gen- 
erators, also  driven  by  the  diesel 
engines,  and  rated  .50  kilowatts,  120 
volts,  245  revolutions  per  minute. 
The  propeller  will  be  driven  by  a  di- 
rect-connected motor  rated  800 
horsepower,  105/135  revolutions  per 
minute,  and  of  double-unit  construc- 
tion. 

Control  of  the  propulsion  ma- 
chinery will  be  of  the  variable  volt- 
age (Ward  Leonard)  type.  Three 
operating  stations  will  be  provided, 
one  in  the  engine  room,  one  in  the 
pilot  house,  and  the  third  on  the 
bridge  of  the  carfloat.  A  cable  be- 
tween the  tugboat  and  the  carfloat 
wil  be  necessarj-  to  connect  the  con- 
trol station  on  the  carfloat  with  the 
electric  equipment  on  the  tugboat. 


Van  Dorn  Electric  Tool  Company 
of  Cleveland  has  recently  announc- 
ed an  addition  to  its  line  of  port- 
able electric  saws  of  three  sizes — 
the  6-inch,  8-inch,  and  10-inch,  driv- 
•n  by  Universal  motors  operating  on 
alternating  current  and  direct  cur- 
-ent,  with  the  customarj-  refine- 
ments embodied  in  the  t>-pe  manu- 
factured by  this  company. 
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American  Shipbuilding 


Lake  Washington  Shipyards, 

Houghton,  Wash.,  have  orders  from 
the  Foss  Tug  and  Barge  Company 
of  Tacoma  for  a  steel  oil  barge  of 
137  by  40  by  11  ft.  6  in.  for  trans- 
porting oil  to  subdistributing  sta- 
tions around  Puget  Sound.  Delivery 
is  set  at  3I2  months,  and  this  is  one 
of  the  first  of  the  type  to  be  built 
on  Puget  Sound. 


Ballard  Marine  Railways,  Seattle, 
have  orders  from  the  Foss  Com- 
pany of  Seattle  for  the  construction 
of  a  six-car  wooden  carferry  and  a 
900-ton  scow  of  30  by  90  by  9  ft. 
dimensions. 

The  yard  also  has  orders  from 
the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  for  a  pair 
of  36  by  14  by  4  ft.  scows,  also  of 
heavy  wood  construction. 

J.  M.  Martinac  Shipbuilding  Co., 

Tacoma,  has  orders  for  two  trollers 
for  the  account  of  International 
Fisheries  Company  of  San  Fran- 
cisco of  wood  construction,  73  by 
18  ft.  6  in.  by  9  ft.  overall  dimen- 
sions and  are  to  be  powered  with 
180-horsepower  diesel  engines, 
make  unnamed  as  yet,  and  equipped 
with  heavy  duty  winches  driven  off 
the  main  shaft  through  clutches 
and  gearing.  These  winches  are 
manufactured  by  the  International 
Fisheries  Company. 

Manitowoc  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion, Manitowoc,  Wis.,  has  received 
an  order  from  the  Milwaukee  Ferry 
Co.  for  a  carferry  343  ft.  long,  56 
ft.  beam,  21  ft.  6  in.  depth  to  be 
powered  with  two  reciprocating 
steam  engines  developing  3600 
S.H.P.  Steam  is  to  be  supplied  by 
four  Scotch  boilers  14  ft.  6  in.  diam- 
eter by  14  ft. 

This  yard  also  has  an  order  from 
the  Consumers  Co.,  Chicago,  for  two 
scows  100  by  32  by  10  ft.;  keels  laid 
May  16;  and  an  order  for  two  scows 
70  by  34  by  6  ft.  and  a  derrick  barge 
150  by  42  by  12  ft.  for  Ed.  E.  Gillen 
Co.,  Milwaukee. 


Edited  by  H.  C.  McKinnon 


What  is  said  to  be  the  forerunner 
of  many  similar  jobs  to  be  let  dur- 
ing the  period  of  construction  of 
the  Boulder  Dam,  the  Delta  Canal 
Company  has  awarded  contract  to 
the  firm  of  Jantzen  and  Tassio,  327 
North  Harbor  Boulevard,  Los  An- 
geles Harbor,  Calif,  for  a  diesel- 
electric  suction  dredge  to  cost 
$180,000  and  a  stern-wheel  river 
boat  to  cost  $75,000.  The  two  craft 
will  be  shipped  knocked  down  to 
Yuma  where  the  diesel-electric  ma- 
chinery, shipped  from  Baltimore, 
will  be  installed  in  the  dredge.  An 
additional  order  for  a  number  of 
pipeline  pontoons  will  also  be  built. 

The  dimensions  of  the  dredge  are 
100  ft.  long,  32  ft.  beam;  and  the 
stern-wheeler  will   be   60  by  24  ft. 


The  Shipping  Board  June  11  au- 
thorized a  loan  not  to  exceed  $396,- 
750  to  the  Bulk  Transportation  Cor- 
poration to  be  used  in  aid  of  con- 
verting and  equippingthe  steamship 
Bremerton,  recently  purchased  from 
the  Board,  into  a  self-discharging 
bulk  freighter.  The  work  is  to  be 
doneatthe  Jahncke  Dry  Docks,  Inc., 
New  Orleans,  whose  bid  of  $491,000 
was  the  lowest  received  for  the 
work.  

The  Pusey  &  Jones  Corp.,  Wilm- 
ington. Delaware,  has  recently  ob- 
tained an  order  from  Ogden  L.  Mills 
of  New  York  for  the  construction 
of  a  twin-screw  diesel  powered 
yacht  to  be  175  ft.  over-all,  24  ft. 
beam,  and  13  ft.  6  in.  molded  depth. 
She  will  have  two  600-brake  horse- 
power diesel  engines  installed. 

This  yard  also  reports  an  order 
for  a  twin-screw  diesel-powered 
houseboat  for  Edsel  B.  Ford  of  De- 
troit to  be  125  ft.  over-all,  22  ft. 
beam,  and  4  ft.  6  in.  draft;  to  be 
equipped  with  two  250  horsepower 
diesel  engines. 


A  pilot  boat  to  replace  the  Re- 
lief is  being  planned  by  the  Vir- 
ginia Pilot  Association  of  Norfolk, 
Virginia,  according  to  reports.  It 
is  said  that  the  new  boat  will  cost 
about  $175,000. 


Bath  Iron  Works,  Bath,  Maine, 
has  been  awarded  contract  for  a 
motor  yacht  by  naval  architect 
Henry  J.  Gielow,  Inc.,  25  West  43rd 
Street,  New  York.  The  craft  will 
be  150  ft.  on  water  line,  155  ft.  2 
in.  over-all,  26  feet  beam,  8  ft.  6  in. 
draft.  She  will  have  twin  screws 
and  will  be  powered  by  two  550 
brake  horsepower  Bessemer  diesel 
engines.  The  name  of  the  owner 
has  not  been  stated. 


Sun  Shipbuilding  Company,  Ches- 
ter, Penn.,  has  an  order  from  the 
Motor  Tankship  Corporation  for 
five  additional  tankers  similar  to 
the  Western  Sun  delivered  on  May 
17.  These  tankers  are  of  13,400 
D.W.T.,  single-screw,  diesel  drive. 
Keels  for  two  will  be  laid  in  Sep- 
tember. 

This  yard  also  has  an  order  for  a 
sister  ship  to  the  tanker  under  con- 
struction for  the  Standard  Trans- 
portation Company  to  be  65  ft.  9 
in.  long  by  37  ft.  beam;  to  be  pow- 
ered with  Sun-Doxford  diesel  en- 
gines. 


Merrill  Stevens  Drydock  Com- 
pany, Jacksonville,  Florida,  has  re- 
ceived contract  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  diesel-electric  light- 
house tender  Linden  for  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Lighthouses  for  use  on 
Chesapeake  Bay  and  its  tributaries. 
The  boat  will  be  120  ft.  long  25  ft. 
beam,  powered  by  two  Winton  diesel 
engines  driving  two  100-kilowatt 
General  Electric  generators  and  de- 
veloping 240  horsepower  on  single 
screw. 


Defoe  Boat  &  Motor  Works,  Bay 

City,  Mich.,  has  orders  for  two  steel 
yachts,  owners  not  named.  One  is 
to  be  108  ft.  between  perpendicu- 
lars, 19  ft.  6  in.  beam;  6  ft.  loaded 
draft;  15  mi.  an  hour  speed;  pow- 
ered with  400  I.H.P.  diesel  engine; 
130  D.W.T.;  keel  will  be  laid 
August  1. 

The  other  yacht  is  to  be  116  ft. 
between  perpendiculars,  18  ft. 
beam;  16  loaded  draft;  18  mi. 
speed;  120  D.W.T.,  900  I.H.P.  diesel 
engine;  keel  to  be  laid  September  1. 
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Shipbuilding  Work  in  Prospect 

Pacific  Coast  Assured  Millions  in  New  Construction  for  Los  Angeles 
Steamship  Company. 


New  $7,000,000  Liner  for  Hawaiian 
Service. 

A  new  passenger  and  freight  liner 
for  the  Hawaiian  service  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Steamship  Company  will  be 
built  to  replace  the  steamer  City  of 
Honolulu  which  was  extensively 
damaged  by  fire  at  Honolulu.  The 
announcement  was  made  June  22  by 
Ralph  J.  Chandler,  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  the  com- 
pany. 

The  decision  to  abandon  the  City 
of  Honolulu  to  the  underwriters  and 
build  a  new  vessel  for  this  service 
was  made  on  the  return  of  Captain 
Leb  Curtis  to  the  Coast  after  sur- 
veying the  vessel  where  she  lay  at 
her  pier  at  Honolulu.  He  concluded 
that  the  reconditioning  of  the  vessel 
was  not  worth  while. 

The  City  of  Honolulu  is  545  feet 
long,  61  feet  beam,  of  21,000  tons 
displacement.  She  was  reconditioned 
at  a  cost  of  about  $1,500,000  at  San 
Pedro  in  1927  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Coi'pora- 
tion  under  the  supervision  of  Pills- 
bury  &  Curtis  of  San  Francisco,  and 
her  passenger  accommodations  were 
said  to  be  the  finest  and  the  most 
elaborate  equipped  of  any  ever  in- 
stalled on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


present  schedule  of,  four  sail- 
ings a  week  between  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles,  and  San  Diego,  to  a 
daily  schedule. 

The  vessels  will  have  accommoda- 
tions for  500  passengers  and  will 
carry  1000  tons  of  express  freight. 
They  will  be  as  fast,  if  not  faster, 
than  the  Yale  and  Harvard,  making 
them  about  24-knot  ships. 

It  is  reported  that  tentative  plans 
and  specifications  have  been  pre- 
pared by  a  California  shipbuilder, 
but  details  have  not  been  made  pub- 
lic. The  vessels  will  be  built  in  a 
California  shipyard — probably  Los 
Angeles — and  Mr.  Chandler  stated 
that  they  will  be  the  finest  of  their 
class  of  service  in  the  world  and 
will  be  built  to  the  highest  specifi- 
cations of  the  American  Bureau  of 
Shipping  with  modern  devices  for 
safety  and  aids  to  navigation. 


Two  Coastwise  Express  Ships 
Planned 

Ralph  J.  Chandler,  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Los  An- 
geles Steamship  Company,  with 
headquarters  in  Los  Angeles,  has 
announced  that  his  company  plans 
the  construction  of  two  express 
coastwise  liners.  These  will  be  run- 
ning mates  to  the  Yale  and  Harvard 
and    will    increase    the    company's 


Lambie  &  Mabry  to  Open  Bids 
For  Tanker 

Bids  will  be  opened  very  shortly 
by  Lambie  &  Mabry,  naval  archi- 
tects at  the  Security  First  National 
Bank  Bldg.,  Wilmington,  Calif.,  for 
the  construction  of  an  oil  tanker  for 
coastwise  and  harbor  service  of  the 
Rio  Grande  Oil  Company  of  Los  An- 
geles. The  tanker  will  be  180  ft. 
long,  36  ft.  beam,  16  ft.  9  in.  depth; 
capacity  of  10,000  barrels  of  oil. 
Power  plant  will  consist  of  300 
horsepower  diesel  engines,  direct- 
( onnected  to  twin  propellers,  giving 
a  speed  of  9  knots.  Rotary  type 
pumps  of  3000  barrels  an  hour  cap- 
acity are  specified;  and  all  auxili- 
aries will  be  electrically  driven. 

Many     Pacific     Coast    shipyards 


have  indicated  their  intentions  to 
bid  on  this  job.  Captain  M.  M. 
Walk  is  marine  superintendent  of 
the  oil  company. 


Bids  On  Panama  Mail  Liners 
to  Be  Called 

Edward  T.  Ford,  president  of  the 
Panama  Mail  Steamship  Company, 
2  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco,  and 
vice-president  of  W.  R.  Grace  & 
Co.,  has  announced  that  plans  and 
specifications  for  the  four  vessels 
for  the  Panama  Mail  Line  will  be 
completed  by  July  1  and  that  bids 
will  be  immediately  asked  for  their 
construction. 

It  is  believed  that  two  Pacific 
Coast  yards  will  bid  on  this  work — 
Union  Plant  of  Bethlehem  Ship- 
building Corporation  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock 
Company. 

The  vessels,  according  to  reports 
so  far  made  public,  will  be  500  feet 
long,  64  ft.  beam,  25  ft.  draft,  of 
14,000  tons  displacement  and  will 
have  turbo-electric  drive.  They  will 
have  capacity  for  150  cabin  passen- 
ger, and  equipped  with  refriger- 
ated cargo  space.  The  vessels  are 
to  be  built  under  Pacific  Coast — 
West  Coast  of  South  America  mail 
contracts. 


Bids  Opened  on  River  Boat. 

Marine  Construction  Company  of 
Seattle  submitted  the  lowest  bid  for 
the  sternwheel  river  packet  for  the 
Alaska  Railroad  delivered  at  Nen- 
ana,  this  being  $393,750  for  the  ship 
complete.  Four  yards  submitted  ten- 
ders for  the  vessel  complete;  and 
bids  for  either  the  hull  or  equip- 
ment were  received  from  nearly 
every  part  of  the  country. 

Captain  S.  E.  Lancaster,  who  op- 
ened the  bids  in  Seattle,  sailed  June 
21   for  Anchorage,  Alaska,  to  sub- 


Above  is  outboard  profile  of  diesel  yacht  designed  by  L.  E.  Geary,  naval  architect  of  Seattle,  for  C  W.  Wiley;  yacht  to  be  96  feet  long 

by  18  ft.  4  ins. 
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mit  the  bids  to  Col.   0.  F.   Ohlson 
for  final  decision. 

The  boat  will  be  231  feet  over-all, 
200 ft. between  perpendiculars,  40  ft. 
molded  beam,  6  ft.  molded  depth. 
She  will  be  built  along  the  lines  of 
a  Mississippi  River  stern-wheeler, 
and  Captain  S.  E.  Lancaster  of  the 
railroad  company's  river  service, 
who  had  many  years  experience  on 
Mississippi  and  Alaska  rivers,  has 
been  sent  to  Seattle  to  assist  in  the 
designs  of  the  vessel. 

Power  will  be  supplied  by  an 
800  H.  P.  steam  engine  to  drive  her 
paddle  wheel.  Estimated  speed  is 
13  miles  an  hour.  There  will  be  ac- 
commodations for  80  cabin  and  50 
deck  passengers  and  a  crew  of  35; 
and  will  carry  general  and  refriger- 
ated freight.  She  will  have  large 
dining  saloon,  observation  room, 
and  four  de  luxe  rooms  with  bath. 

Ferryboat  Bids  to  be  Opened 

Lambie  &  Mabry,  naval  archi- 
tects with  offices  in  the  Security 
First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Wilm- 
ington, Calif.,  have  completed  plans 
for  the  Automobile  Ferry  Company 
of  Coronado,  for  the  new  ferryboat 
for  San  Diego  Bay  and  are  awaiting 
their  approval  by  New  York  prin- 
cipals. 

The  ferry  is  to  be  200  ft.  long,  56 
ft.  width,  8  ft.  6  in.  draft  with 
propellers  at  each  end,  of  all-steel 
construction;  and  is  to  be  powered 
by  four  diesel-electric  generating 
sets  developing  about  1500  horse- 
power and  giving  a  speed  of  13 
knots.  All  auxiliaries  are  to  be 
electrically  operated.  The  boat  will 
have  a  capacity  of  80  automobiles. 
Estimated  cost  is  $325,000. 


Plans  Not  Completed  For 
Pilot  Boat 

Plans  and  specifications  have  not 
yet  been  completed  for  a  new  pilot 
boat  for  the  San  Francisco  Bar 
Pilots  As-sociation,  Pier  7,  San 
Francisco. 

The  craft  is  being  designed  by 
George  Wayland,  Terminal  Hotel, 
San  Francisco.  She  will  be  of 
wooden  construction,  124  ft.  long. 
25  ft.  beam,  12  ft.  depth  and  wiH 
have  a  350-horsepower  diese!  en- 
gine. She  will  also  be  equipped 
with  sufficient  canvas  to  keep  her 
under  way  while  waiting  incoming 
ships,  similar  to  the  Gracie  S.  and 
Adventuress  now  in  use.  Accommo- 
dations are  to  be  provided  for 
about  twenty  pilots  and  a  crew  of 
ten,  and  she  will  carry  three  small 


boats,  one  to  be  a  motorboat. 
McCormick    Steamship    Company 
Plans  Freighters. 

The  McCormick  Steamship  Com- 
pany, 215  Market  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, has  retained  Angelo  Conti, 
naval  architect,  of  New  York,  to 
prepare  plans  and  specifications  for 
the  construction  of  six  freight  ves- 
sels for  Pacific-Argentine-Brazil 
Line. 

A  series  of  preliminary  designs 
and  cost  estimates  covering  vessels 
of  13  knots  speed  ranging  from 
8000  to  11,000  deadweight  tons  cap- 
acity in  both  shelter  and  three-is- 
land types  have  been  prepared,  with 
the  option  of  installing  diesel  pro- 
pulsion, geared  steam  turbine  drive 
with  steam  auxiliaries,  or  geared 
steam  turbine  with  electric  auxil- 
iaries. The  vessels  are  designed  to 
meet  the  peculiar  requirements  of 
this  trade — i.e.,  the  moving  of  deck- 
load  lumber  southbound  and  general 
cargo  northbound.  Accommodations 
are  also  to  be  provided  for  12  first- 
class  passengers.  Final  approval  of 
the  plans  awaits  the  outcome  of  the 
findings  of  the  Load  Line  Confer- 
ence now  being  held  in  London  and 
in  which  the  Pacific  Coast  lumber 
carriers  are  vitally  interested.  It  is 
reported  that  the  Shipping  Board 
has  approved  a  loan  of  $5,625,000  to 
cover  three-quarters  of  the  con- 
struction cost  of  these  freighters. 


Bids  Opened  On  Atlantic  Coastwise 
Vessels 

The  Eastern  Steamship  Lines, 
Inc.,  Boston,  Mass.,  opened  bids 
May  12  for  the  construction  of 
two  coastwise  steamers  fo  r  its 
services  between  New  York  and 
Boston  and  Yarmouth  and  St.  John. 

Bids  submitted  for  construction 
of  two  vessels  were: 

Newport  News  Shipbuilding  Co., 
$6,429,000;  Federal  Shipbuilding 
Co.,  $6,661,000;  Sun  Shipbuilding 
Co.,  $7,322,400;  New  York  Ship- 
building Co.,  $7,337,000;  United 
Dry  Docks,  Inc.,  $7,126,200;  Bethle- 
hem Shipbuilding  Corp.,  $7,472,000. 

The  bid  of  United  Dry  Docks,  Inc., 
does  not  include  furnishings. 

Two  of  the  vessels  are  to  be 
identical — 402  feet  over-all,  single- 
reduction,  geared  turbine  drive,  de- 
V  e  1  0  p  i  n  g  10,000  horsepower  and 
speed  of  20  knots;  passenger  ac- 
commodations for  700. 
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Inc.,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York, 
for  the  construction  of  three  com- 
bination passenger  and  freight  ves- 
sels for  its  New  York-Colombian 
service  to  be  built  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Jones-White  Bill. 
Theodore  E.  Ferris,  30  Church 
Street,  New  York,  is  architect.  The 
vessels  will  be  385  ft.  between  per- 
pendiculars, 54  ft.  6  in.  beam,  31 
ft.  6  in.  depth,  24  ft.  draft;  single 
screw,  geared  turbine  drive;  with 
accommodations  for  200  passengers 
and  deadweight  cargo  capacity  of 
4000  tons. 


New  York  City  Plans  New  Marine 
Equipment 

According  to  reports  from  New 
York,  Robert  W.  Morrell,  naval 
architect  with  the  Department  of 
Plant  and  Structure  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  is  working  on  plans  for 
two  151-ft.  ferry  steamers;  one  265- 
ft.  ferry  steamer;  and  one  oil  tank 
barge. 


Large  Diesel  Powered  Trawlers 

Three  trawlers  for  Atlantic 
Coast  owner  may  be  built,  accord- 
ing to  Francis  Minot,  88  Broad 
Street,  Boston,  naval  architect,  who 
has  asked  bids  on  three  different 
types.  One  is  to  be  126  ft.  length 
powered  with  500-horsepower 
diesel;  one  is  to  be  150  ft.  long, 
with  775-horsepower  diesel;  and  a 
third  175-ft.  length  with  1000- 
horsepower  reciprocating  steam  en- 
gine. 


South  America  Line  to  Open  Bids 

Bids  will  be  opened  soon  by  the 
Colombian  Steamship  Company, 


Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  has  announced  that 
John  A.  Raidabaugh  has  joined  the 
marine  staff  of  the  company  with 
headquarters  at  the  South  Philadel- 
phia Works. 

Mr.  Raidabaugh  was  graduated 
from  Cornell  in  mechanical  engin- 
eering, with  special  study  in  mar- 
ine engineering.  He  spent  several 
years  with  Allis-Chalmers  as  erec- 
tion engineer  on  steam  turbine; 
then  with  Maryland  Steel  Company 
on  marine  engineering  work. 

Organization  of  New  Company  to 
Operate  Orient  Line 

The  Pacific-Atlantic  Navigation 
Company  has  been  incorporated  un- 
der the  laws  of  the  State  of  Oregon 
and  has  received  permission  to  sell 
$5,000,000  of  stock.  This  new  firm 
has  been  organized  by  '  Kenneth 
D.  Dawson  and  associates  to  take 
over  the  operation  of  the  new  line 
which  they  hope  to  establish  with 
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the  assistance  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment in  the  way  of  a  mail  sub- 
vention for  a  route  from  Portland 
to  the  Orient.  The  company  will 
operate  a  line  of  high  class  passen- 
ger and  freight  steamers  from  At- 
lantic Coast  ports  to  Pacific  Coast 
ports  as  far  north  as  Portland, 
thence  to  the  Orient.  It  is  reported 
that  $3,104,000  of  the  stock  has  al- 
ready been  subscribed;  and  officers 
of  the  company  are:  Kenneth  D. 
Dawson,  president;  Henry  W.  Poett, 
San  Francisco,  vice-president;  and 
Clifford  J.  MacMillan,  San  Fran- 
cisco, secretary-treasurer. 

On  his  return  to  Portland  after 
several  months  spent  in  the  East, 
Mr.  Dawson  announced  that  his 
company  plans  the  construction  of 
five  fast  passenger  ships  for  this 
new  service  and  only  awaits  def- 
inite plans  until  the  opening  of  bids 
for  the  mail  route  on  June  26.  Daw- 
son's present  company,  the  States 
Steamship  Company,  operates  the 
States  Line  out  of  Portland  to  the 
Orient  and  the  Quaker  Line  inter- 
coastal.  

Roosevelt    Line   Vessels   to    Be 
Reconditioned 

Gibbs  &  Cox,  Inc.,  1  Broadway, 
New  York,  on  June  9  opened  bids 
for  the  remodeling  of  the  five 
steamships  to  be  operated  by  the 
Baltimore  &  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany for  the  Roosevelt  Line  be- 
tween Baltimore  and  Hampton 
Roads  and  Bremen  and  Hamburg. 
This  line  was  recently  awarded  a 
mail  subvention  by  the  Postoffice 
Department  and  the  Shipping  Board 
will  loan  three-fourths  of  the  cost 
of  reconditioning  under  the  terms 
of  the  Jones-White  Bill. 

The  vessels  are  the  Steadfast, 
Eclipse,  Archer,  Independence,  and 
Victorious.  They  will  be  length- 
ened 46  ft.  6  in.,  giving  them  a 
length  between  perpendiculars  of 
486  ft.  71 2  in.,  using  the  Isherwood 
system  of  construction,  beam  of  56 
ft.,  depth  to  shelter  deck  of  38  ft. 
and  draft  of  24  ft.  Passenger  ac- 
commodations will  be  installed  for 
87  persons  in  83  cabins,  with  10 
private  baths,  together  with  the 
necessary  public  rooms. 
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According  to  reports  from  the 
East  Coast,  George  G.  Sharp,  30 
Church  Street,  New  York,  naval 
architect  and  marine  engineer,  has 
asked  for  bids  to  be  submitted 
separately  for  the  construction  of 
hull  and  diesel  engine  propulsion 
plants  for  five  cargo  vessels  to  be 
194  ft.  long,  88  ft.  beam,  12  ft. 
depth. 


[ews  from  the  Shipyards 


Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  & 
Drydock  Company  has  launched  the 
135-ft.  passenger  boat  Valencia, 
which  has  been  under  construction 
at  Newport  Harbor,  California,  and 
the  vessel  was  towed  to  San  Pedro 
for   installation   of   the   machinery. 


The  beautiful  d  i  e  s  e  1-engined 
yacht  Cora  Marie  has  been  com- 
pleted by  Hoffars,  Limited,  Van- 
couver, B.  C.  for  W.  C.  Shelly, 
British  Columbia  Minister  of  Fin- 
ance, Victoria.  The  craft  is  107  ft. 
over-all,  19  ft.  4  in.  breadth,  7  ft. 
draft,  with  two  175-horsepower 
Eastern  Standard  diesels  connected 
to  twin  screws.  She  is  equipped  with 
all  the  latest  devices  and  gear  for 
safety  and  comfort  of  owner  and 
crew  and  is  said  to  have  cost  $165,- 
000. 


The  100-ton  derrick  barge  built 
for  Merritt,  Chapman  &  Scott  Corp. 
by  the  San  Francisco  plant  of 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.  and 
engined  and  rigged  by  the  owner's 
San  Pedro  plant,  went  into  service 
the  latter  part  of  May.  The  barge 
has  steel  hull,  125  ft.  length, 
equipped  with  a  90-ft.  steel  boom, 
with  capacity  of  75  tons  out  of  or 
into  a  ship's  hold  or  a  load  of  100 
tons  alongside. 


The  $300  000  motor  yacht  Taco- 
nite  for  William  E.  Boeing,  was 
launched  June  11  by  her  builders, 
the  Hoffar  &  Beeching  Plant  of  the 
Boeing  Aircraft  Corporation  at 
Vancouver,  British  Columbia.  The 
yacht  is  125  ft.  long  25  ft.  beam, 
with  cruising  speed  of  16  knots.  She 
is  of  wooden  construction  and  her 
equipment  will  include  a  complete 
machine  shop  for  airplane  work 
and  a  special  6-passenger  seaplane; 
also  accommodations  for  owner  and 
guests  and  a  crew  of  10  men.  She 
will  fly  the  British  flag  and  her 
skipper  is  Captain  M.  McLean  of 
Vancouver. 

She  is  powered  by  two  800-horse- 
power  Winton  diesel  engines. 


Western    Boatbuilding    Company, 

Tacoma,  launched  the  tuna  boat 
Northwestern  June  14.  She  will  be 
ready  for  delivery  July  15  to  her 
owners  the  Northwestern  Tuna 
Company  of  Everett.  This  boat  is 
125  feet  long  and  28  feet  beam  and 
is  powered  with  a  400-horsepower 
Atlas  diesel,  and  rated  as  the  larg- 
est tuna  boat  ever  built.  Her  cost  is 


placed  at  $125,000,  and  she  will  be 
operated  off  the  coast  of  California. 


Mail  Routes  Certification 

In  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  Section  403  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  the  Shipping 
Board  May  21  certified  to  the  Post- 
master General  the  following  es- 
sentials for  a  proposed  ocean  mail 
route  from  San  Francisco  by 
Manila  to  Singapore. 

Not  less  than  10  sailings  a  year 
with  combination  cargo  and  pas- 
senger vessels  of  not  less  than  10,- 
000  gross  tons,  capable  of  maintain- 
ing a  speed  of  not  less  than  13 
knots  in  ordinary  weather  at  sea. 


Pulverized   Fuel   Conversion 
Authorized 

The  Board  recently  authorized 
the  Merchant  Fleet  Corporation  to 
proceed  with  a  plan  to  equip  the 
steamship  Lorain  with  pulverized 
coal  burning  equipment.  The  cost 
of  this  work  will  be  approximately 
$61,600. 


Loan  for  Tanker  Construction. 

A  loan  amounting  to  three-fourths 
the  cost  of  building  five  tankers, 
but  which  may  not  exceed  $6,328,125 
was  granted  the  Motor  Tankship 
Corporation  of  Philadelphia,  by  the 
Shipping  Board  today.  When  com- 
pleted the  vessels  are  to  be  operat- 
ed under  charter  in  the  general  oil 
carrying  trade. 

The  ships,  which  will  be  built  in 
the  Sun  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock 
Company's  yards  at  Chester,  Penn- 
sylvania, will  be  approximately  13,- 
500  tons  deadweight,  of  diesel  pro- 
pulsion, and  capable  of  11  knots 
speed. 

Contracts  already  have  been 
agreed  upon  with  the  shipbuilder 
and  construction  will  be  commenced 
forthwith. 


Chas.  Ward  Engineering  Works. 

Charleston,  West  Va.,  has  an  order 
from  the  Vesta  Coal  Company  of 
Pittsburgh  for  two  twin-screw,  tun- 
nel-type, steam-propelled  towboats 
160  by  29  ft.  6  in.  by  8  ft.  9  in. 


New  York  Shipbuilding  Co..  Cam- 
den, N.  J.,  has  entered  an  order  for 
two  passenger  and  cargo  liners  for 
the  United  States  Lines  to  be  666 
L.B.P.;  86  beam;  32  loaded  draft 
max.;  20  knots  speed;  12,000 
D.W.T. ;  geared  turbine  drive;  30,- 
000  S.H.P.;  six  B.  &  W.  boilers; 
keels  to  be  laid  December  1930. 
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Progress  of  Constructioii 

The  following  Report  Covers  the  Shipbuilding  Work  in  Progress  at  the 
Leading  Shipyards  of  the  United  States  as  of  June  1,  193C 

Pacific  Coast 


ALBINA  MARINE  IRON  WORKS 
Portland,  Oregon. 

Purchasing  Agent:  T-  W.  West 

Hull  No.  114,  diesel-clectric  lightship  for 
U.S.  Depi.  ol  Commerce;  13 3' 3"  length 
over-a'I:  !^0'  beam,  Winton  die.'^el  engs.; 
Genera!  Electric  motors:  keel  Sept.  1/28; 
launch  6/14/30  est.:  deliver  6/30/30  est. 
CRAIG  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 
Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Purchasing  Agent:  F.  W.  Philpot. 

Infanta,  hull  151,  yacht  for  John 
Barrymore,  Los  Angeles;  118  L.BP.;  21 
beam;  9  loaded  draft;  13  knots  speed;  2 
275-H.P.  Atlas-Imperial  dicsel  engs.;  keel 
Sept.   15/29:  launched   1/16/30. 

Velero  III,  hull  15  3,  twin-screw,  all-steel 
cruiser  for  G.  Allan  Hancock,  Los  Angeles; 
193'  L.O.A.;  190'  L.W.L.;  30'  beam;  11'9" 
mean  draft;  two  6-cy!.,  850-S.H.P.  Winton 
diesel  engs.;  15%  knots  speed;  9500  mi. 
cruising  radius;  keel  June  1/30  est. 

GENERAL  ENGINEERING  8:  DRY 

DOCK  CO. 

Alameda,  Calif. 

Purchasing  Agent:  A.  Wanner. 

Itasca,  No.  21,  diesel  -  electric  cutter 
for  U.S.  Coast  Guard:  250x42x15  ft.;  West- 
inghouse  turbines  and  motors;  3000  S.H.P.; 
keel  6/15/29:  launched   11/16/29. 

Sebago,  No.  22,  same  as  above;  keel 
6/15/29:  launched  1/15/30. 

Saranac,  No.  23.  same  as  above;  keel 
11/16/29;  launched  4/12/30. 

Shoshone,  hull  No.  24,  same  as  above; 
keel  3/15/30. 


JOHNSON  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
329  Willow  Street,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Geo.  H.  McAteer. 
Jobs  34-3  5,  two  scows  for  American  Tow- 
boat  Co.,  Everett:  120x38x10  ft. 

Jobs    48,    49,    50,   three    22-ft.    skiffs    for 
Galvan  Bay  Packing  Co. 
LAKE  WASHINGTON  SHIPYARDS, 
Houghton,  Wn. 
Purchasing  .  .gent:  A.  R.  Van  Sant. 
Vashon,   hull    113,  wooden   ferryboat  for 
Independent  Ferry  Co.,  Seattle:  200  x  55  x 
12   ft.:    1000   H.P.  Washington   diesel;  keel 
2/17/30;  launched   5/10/30;  deliver  5/30/- 
30. 
LOS  ANGELES  SHIPBUILDING  TO. 

San  Pedro,  Calif. 
Purchasing  Agent:  W.  E.  Wood. 
Not  named,  hull  55,  oil  barge  for  Union 
Oil    Co.    of    Calif.;    3000    bbls.    cap.;    keel 
10/24/29. 

PRINCE  RUPERT  DRYDOCK  & 

SHIPYARD 

Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 

Purchasing  Agent:  H.  L.  Taylor. 

C.  N.  No.  5,  hull  31,  steel  tug  for  Cana- 
dian National  Railways;  71'6"xl 7'x9'6";  300 
B.H.P.  diesel  eng.;  keel  2/1/30;  shipped 
K.D.  to  Kelowna  3/27/30  for  reassembly; 
launched  5/8/30;   deliver   7/1/30  est. 

C.  N.  No.  108,  hull  32,  steel  car  barge  foi 
Canadian  National  Railways,  184  x  40  x  abt. 
5  ft.;  cap.  8  loaded  cars;  keel  10/30/29; 
shipped  K.D.  to  Kelorona  3/27/30  for  re- 


assembly; launched  6/15/30  est.;  deliver 
7/1/30  est. 

Hulls  31  and  32  to  be  fabricated  at  yard; 
then  shipped  to  Kelorona  on  Okanogan 
Lake   for  completion;  deliver  7/1/30  est. 

Hull  34,  halibut  boat  for  P.  Thompson; 
54  L.B.P.;  13-9  beam;  7  depth;  54  B.H.P. 
Gardner  diesel  eng.;  keel  1/15/30:  launch- 
ed 5/29/30. 

Hull  3  5,  fish  packer  for  Canadian  Fish  ii 
Cold  Storage  Co.,  Prince  Rupert;  67-3 
L.B.P.:  16-8  beam:  8-8  depth;  8%  mi.  speed; 
100  B.H.P.  Fairbanks  -  Morse  diesel  eng.; 
keel  3/6/30;  launched  6/8/30;  delivered 
6/10/30. 

C.N.  No.  109,  hull  36,  steel  car  barge  for 
Canadian  National  Railways:  279  L.B.P.; 
42  beam;  12'3"  depth;  cap.  17  loaded 
freight  cars;  3  tracks;  2  st.  capstans,  anchor 
windlass;  keel  7/31/30  est. 

U.  S.  NAVY  YARD, 
Bremerton,    Wash. 

Louisville,  light  cruiser  CL-28  for  Unit- 
ed  States   Navy.    10,000  tons   displacement; 

keel  July  4/28;  deliver  Mar.  13/31  est. 

Astoria,  light  cruiser  CL-34,  same  as 
above:  deliver  4/1/33  est. 

U.  S.  NAVY  YARD, 
Mare  Island,  Calif. 

Chicago,  light  cruiser  CL-29  for  United 
States  Navy:  10,000  tons  displacement; 
launched  4/10/30;  deliver  3/13/31  est. 

V-6,  .submarine  SC-2  for  U.  S.  Navy; 
launched  3/15/30;  dehver  9/10/30  est. 


Repairs,  Pacific  Coast 

BETHLEHEM    SHIPBUILDING   CORP., 

LTD., 

Union  Plant. 

Dock,  clean,  paint,  misc.  repairs:  m.s.  Sil- 
veroak,  Coronado,  Silverhazel,  Charlie  Wat- 
son, Delta  Standard,  stmts.  Romulus,  La 
Placentia,  Nora,  City  of  Los  Angeles,  Uni- 
mak,  Washington,  Gold,  San  Jose,  Matsonia 
Point  Gorda,  West  Notus,  F.  H.  Hillman! 
Golden  Horn,  Peter  Helms,  President 
Hayes,  El  Segundo,  Moctezuma,  W.  S. 
Rheem,  Cleone  (also  make  and  furnish  1 
forged  steel  tailshaft  and  1  C.I.  propeller), 
launch  Rainbow,  barge  S.O.  No.  11,  ferry 
Golden  State,  Santa  Rosa,  tug  Sea  Ranger, 
barge  Shell  No.  5.  Dock,  clean  paint,  re- 
pairs to  guard:  barge  Shell  No.  9.  Engine 
repairs:  Willmoto,  m.s.  Cubore,  Mericos  H. 
Whittier  (also  boiler  repairs),  m.s.  Lio.  Pro- 
peller repairs:  Los  Alamos,  Fort  Bragg,  1 
forged  steel  tail  shaft:  W.  S.  Miller,  Pacific 
S.S.  Co.  (2).  Renew  88  tubes  in  boiler: 
San  Jose.  Renew  forecastle  deck:  Suriname. 
1  C.I.  bedplate,  2  engine  columns,  etc.,  for 
stbd.  steering  engine:  H.  F.  Alexander.  Misc. 
repairs:  Stanley  Dollar.  Henri  Dcsmarais, 
San  Teodoro,  Tejon,  Lebec,  H.  F.  Alexan- 
der, Sun,  Gudrum  Maersk,  Otokai,  yacht 
Diablo,  Broad  Arrow,  Crown  City,  Santa 
Maria,  China  Arrow,  Varanger,  President 
Fillmore,  General  Zaragosa,  Rajo,  Chas.  L 
Wheeler,  Jr.,  Oleum,  Manini,  John  C  Kirk- 
patrick.  San  Diego.  California,  Hualalai 
Saramacca.   Tahiti.   Point   San   Pablo,   Felia 


San  Mateo,  Virginia,  West  Cactus,  Carlos, 
Golden  Sun,  San  Jose,  Stanley  Dollar,  Ta- 
hoe.  Maunalei. 

MOORE  DRY  DOCK  COMPANY, 
Oakland,  Calif. 

Drydock  for  repairs  to  shell  plate  a/c 
grounding  damage:  Golden  River.  Drydock, 
clean,  paint,  misc.  voyage  repairs:  Glacier, 
Golden  West,  Willfaro,  Golden  Tide,  Plume, 
Siantar,  Topila,  Golden  Rod,  Ohioan,  Mis- 
sourian,  Minnesotan,  Vacuoline.  Drydock, 
paint,  clean:  schr.  Beulah,  U.S.C.G.  cutter 
Bear,  Harpoon  B725.  Drydock  for  instal- 
lation of  diesel  engine  auxiliaries:  Metha 
Nelson.  Drydock,  clean,  paint,  misc.  repairs: 
St.  Helena,  barge  Evans,  Crocker.  Drydock, 
clean,  paint,  renew  keel  section  c/o  ground- 
ing damage:  Santiam.  Drydock  for  inspec- 
tion: 3  Harbor  Tug's  barges.  Drydock  for 
misc.  repairs:  Thoroughfare. 

PRINCE  RUPERT  DRYDOCK  & 

SHIPYARD 

Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 

Docked,  cleaned,  painted,  general  over- 
haul, misc.  repairs  and  renewals:  Prince 
Charles.  Docked,  cleaned,  painted,  tailshaft 
drawn,  etc.:  trawler  Geo.  E.  Forster.  Misc. 
repairs  and  renewals:  Prince  William.  Dock- 
ed, cleaned,  painted,  misc.  repairs:  22  fish 
boats.  Misc.  repairs:  40  fish  boats. 
TODD  DRY  DOCKS,  Inc. 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Drydock  for  survey:  Beeline.  Drydock, 
clean,  paint:  Charcas.  Derblay.  General 
overhaul  and  drydock:  U.S.C.G.  Chelan. 
Misc.   engine  and  deck   repairs:  Jane  Chris- 


tenson.  Drydock,  misc.  repairs:  Catherine  D. 
Misc.  Repairs:  President  Grant,  Grays  Har- 
bor, Emma  Alexander,  Crosline,  City  of 
Bcllingham,  Airline. 

U.  S.  NAVY  YARD, 
Bremerton,  Wash. 
Dock  and  misc.  repairs:  Idaho,  New  York. 
Misc.   Repairs   incident  to  operation   as  dis- 
trict   craft:    Mahopac.     Tatnuck,      Swallow, 
Challenge,  Pawtucket,  Sotoyomo. 


Atlantic,  Lakes,  Rivers 

A.MERICAN  BRIIXJE  COMPANY 
Pittsburgh,  Penn. 
Purchasing  Agent:  W.  G.  A.  Millar. 

Ten  coal  barges  for  own  account,  175x 
26x11   ft. 

One  dredge  hull  for  La  Crosse  Dredging 
Co.:   110x30x6'6". 

One  oil  barge  for  above;  70x18x5'. 
BATH  IRON  WORKS 
Bath,  Maine 

Corsair,  hull  124,  twin  screw  steel  steam 
turbo-electric  yacht;  343x42x27ft.,  18  ft. 
draft;  6000  S.H.P.;  General  Electric  turbo- 
generators; Babcock  ii  Wilcox  boilers;  keel 
June  11/29;  launched  4/10/30;  delivered 
May  21/30. 

Malaina,  hull  128,  steel  yacht;  B.  T.  Dob- 
son,  designer;  owner  not  named;  168  L.B.P.; 
26  beam;  9  draft;  twin  Winton  diesel 
engs.;    1600  I. H.P. 

Grenadier,  hull  131,  steel  aux.  schr. 
yacht:  Henry  J.  Gielow,  designer;  owner  not 
named:   150  L.B.P.;   32  beam;  single  screw; 


July 
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300  I.H.P.  Bessemer  diesel  eng.;  keel  11/1/- 
29;  launched  June  9/30. 

Althea,  hull  132,  twin  screw  diesel 
yacht  for  C.  Hayward  Murphy,  Detroit: 
Henry  J.  Gielow,  designer;  105  L.O.A.;  2 
200-H.P.  Bessemer  diesels;  keel  11/21/29 
launch  6/26/30  est. 

Bidou,  hull  13  3,  twin  screw  diesel 
yacht  for  J.  A.  Moffett;  B.  T.  Dobson,  de 
signer;  125  L.O.A.;  2  400-H.P.  Winton  die 
sels;  keel  1/21/30;  launch  6/25/30  est. 

Placida.  hull  134,  steel  yacht,  owner 
not  named;  190  L.O.A.;  154  L.W.L.;  26 
beam;  two  800  B.H.P.  Bessemer  diesels; 
keel  Dec.  23/29;  launched  5/17/30;  deliver 
6/20/30  est. 

Unnamed,  hull  135,  same  as  above;  keel 
Dec.  15/29;  launched  5/24/30;  deliver  6/- 
15/30  est. 

Unnamed,  hull  136,  same  as  above;  keel 
2/5/30. 

Unnamed,  hull  137,  same  as  above. 

Unnamed,  hull   138,  same  as  above. 

Aras,  hull  139,  diesel  yacht,  owner 
not  named,  243'9"  L.O.A.  227'3"  L.W.L.; 
36  beam;  21'7"  depth;  2  Winton  1100 
B.H.P.  diesel  engs;  keel  3/19/30;  launch 
9/23/30  est.;  deliver  12/1/30  est. 

Not  named,  Hull  140,  twin-screw  diesel 
yacht,  owner  not  named;  140  ft.  length:  keel 
12/3/30. 

Caroline,  hull  141,  twin-screw  diesel 
yacht,  owner  not  named,  25  5  ft.  length;  3000 
H.P.  diesel  eng.;  keel  7/1/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  142,  trawler  for  Red 
Diamond  Trawling  Co.;  132'  L.O.A.;  24 
beam;  14  depth;  500  B.H.P.  Fairbanks- 
Morse  diesel  eng. 

Not  named,  hull  143.  sister  to  above. 

Not  named  hull  144.  twin  screw,  diesel 
yacht  for  Henry  J.  Gielow,  Inc.,  25  West 
43rd  St.,  New  York;  155'2"  L.O.A.;  150 
L.W.L.;  26  beam:  8'6"  draft;  2  Bessemer 
die.sel  cngs.:  550  B,H  P.  ca. 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION.  FORE 

RIVER  PLANT, 

Quincv.  Mam. 

Northampton,    light    cruiser    CL-26,    for 

United   States   Navy:    10.000   ton*   displace- 

ment;  launch  Sept.  7/29  est. 

Portland,  light  cruiser  CL-33,  same 
as  above;  deliver  8/15/32  est. 

Borinquen,  hull  1432.  steel  passenger 
vessel  for  New  York  and  Porto  Rico  Steam- 
ship Co.;  7050  gross  tons;  keel  1/20/30: 
deliver  Jan.   1/31  est. 

Hulls  1436-1437,  two  steel  barges  for 
Lake  Tankers  Corp.;  1300  gross  tons:  one 
launched  4/29/30. 


Not  named,  hull  1438,  steel  tanker  for 
Sinclair  Navigation  Co.;  6400  gross  tons. 

Not  named,  hull  1439,  sister  to  above. 

Not  named,  hull  1440,  steel  express  pas- 
senger steamer  for  Oceanic  Steamship  Co. 
(Matson  Nav.  Co.)  San  Francisco;  17,500 
gross  tons;  keel  5/15/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  1441,  sister  to  above. 

Not  named,  hull  1442,  oil  barge  for  Lake 
Tankers  Corp. 

Not  named,  ferryboat  for  City  of  Boston; 
172  ft.  long;  172'4"  over  guards;  40'8" 
beam:  16'10"  depth;  2  comp.  steam  eng.; 
Scotch  boilers;  11'  dia.  x  13';  150  lbs.  work- 
ing pressure. 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING   CORP., 
LTD., 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Hulls  4256-4265,  10  steel  carfloats  for 
Baltimore  ii  Ohio  R.R.  Co.;  872  gr.  tons 
each;  8  launched. 

Hulls  4266-67,  two  barges  for  N.  Y.  N.  H, 
and  H.  R.  R. 

Hulls  4268-4273,  six  steel  oil  barges  for 
Lake   Transport  Corp. 

Hull  4274,  steel  carfloat  for  Central  R  R. 
of  New  Jersey. 

Hulls  4275-4276.  two  steel  barges  for 
Merchant  6?  Miners  Transp.  Co. 

Hulls  4277-4278,  two  steel  barges  for 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.R. 

CHARLESTON    DRYDOCK    & 

MACHINERY  CO., 

Charleston,  S.C. 

No.  116,  dicselelectnc  lightship  for  U.  S. 
Dept.  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Lighthouses, 
Washington,  D.C.;  133'3"  L.O.A.;  JO' 
beam;  Winton  engs.;  General  Electric  gen- 
erators and  motors:  keel  2/6/29:  launched 
10/22/30;  deliver  6/15/30  est. 

No.  117,  same  as  above;  keel  May  1/29; 
launched  3/14/30;  deliver  7/15/30  est. 

Liston,  steel  survey  boat  for  the  U.S.  En- 
gineers Dept.,  Philadelphia:  keel  12/15/29; 
launch  7/1   est.;  deliver  7/30/30  est. 

COLLINGWOOD  SHIPYARDS,  Ltd. 
Collingwood,   Ontario. 

Purchiising  Agent.   E.   Podmore. 

Hull  86,  lock  gate  lifter  for  Dept.  of  Rail- 
ways    and     Canals     of     Canada     (Welland 
Canal);  90  by  66  by  26  ft.;  designed  to  lift 
gates  weighing  500  short  tons;  keel  12/28/- 
29. 
Repairs:  General  repairs:  stmr.  Maplecourt 
CONSOLIDATED  SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 
Morris  Heights,   N.   Y. 

Hull  2957,  75-ft.  cruiser  for  E.  F.  Clark, 
Youngstown,  Ohio;   2   300-H.P.   Speedway 


engines. 

Hull  2960,  13  5-ft.  steel  diesel  yacht  for 
a  prominent  New  York  yachtsman;  2  600 
H.P.  Treiber  diesel  engines. 

Hull  2962,  80-ft.  cruiser  for  J.  T.  Mc- 
Millan, Detroit,  2  300  H.P.  Speedway  en- 
gines. 

Hull  2966,  80ft.  cruiser  for  G.  F.  Breen; 
2  Winton  engs. 

Hull  2974.  steel  diesel  yacht  for  A.  E. 
Wheeler;   134'6"  long;  2  Winton  diesels. 

Hull  2976,  cruiser  for  Mrs.  W.  S.  Fulton; 
60'   long;   2    170-H.P.   Speedways. 

Hulls  2977-2978,  two  yacht  tenders  for 
Hull  2960. 

DEFOE   BOAT   &   MOTOR  WORKS, 

Bay  City,  Mich. 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  E.  Whitehouse. 

Saramar,  hull  138,  steel  yacht,  owner 
not  named;  153  LB. P.;  24  beam;  9'6"  load- 
ed draft;  15  M.P.H.;  450  D.W.T.;  1000 
I.H.P.  diesel  eng.;  keel  11/15/29;  launch 
6/25/30  est.;  deliver  7/50/30  est. 

Thalia,  hull  139,  steel  yacht  for 
Thos.  M.  Howell,  New  York  City;  160 
L.B.P.;  24'6"  beam;  8  loaded  draft;  17 
M.P.H.;  500  D.W.T.;  1300  LH.P.  diesel 
eng.:  keel  4/15;  launch  9/1/30  est.;  deliver 
10/1/30  est. 

Lady  Jean  II,  hull  141,  wood  yacht  for 
Earl  Dawson,  Detroit,  Mich.;  75  L.B.P.; 
14'6"  beam;  4  loaded  draft;  14  M.P.H. 
speed;  50  D.W.T.;  300  H.P.  diesel  engs.; 
keel  11/5/29;  launched  5/3/30;  delivered 
5/15/30. 

Clarinda,  hull  142,  wood  yacht  for 
J.  G.  Vincent,  Detroit:  75  LB. P.;  14'6" 
beam:  4'  draft;  14  M.P.H.  speed;  50 
D.W.T.:  300  H.P.  diesel  eng.;  keel  11/15/ 
29;  launched  4/15/30;  deliver  7/1/30  est. 

Janidore,  hull  143,  steel  yacht  for  I. 
Zellerbach,  San  Francisco;  142  L.B.P.;  24'6'' 
beam;  9'  draft;  15  M.P.H.  speed;  350 
D.W.T.:  800  H.P.  diesel  engs.;  keel  12/1/- 
29:  launch  7/1/30  est.;  deliver  8/1/30  est. 

Sheila,  hull  144,  steel  yacht  for  Geo. 
W.  Loft,  New  York  City;  118  LB. P.;  18'6" 
beam:  5'4"  loaded  draft;  18  M.P.H.  speed; 
150  D.W.T.;  900  I.H.P.  diesel  engs.;  keel 
1/15/30;  launch  6/15/30  est;  deliver 
7/1/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  145,  ?teel  yacht,  owner 
not  named:  108  L.B.P.:  19'6"  beam:  6  loaded 
draft:  15  mi.  speed;  130  D.W.T.:  400  I.H.P. 
diesel  eng. 

Not  named,  hull  146,  steel  yacht,  owner 
not  named:  116  LB. P.:  18  beam  6  loaded 
draft;  18  mi.  speed:  120  D.W.T.:  900  I.H.P. 
diesel  eng. 


'"^^^^^1; 


Ballard  Marine  Railway   Company   of   Seattle   recently   completed   the  motor  patrol  boat  Penguin   for  the  U.S.   Bureau  of   I  ishencs.      The 

Penguin  is   equipped  with  a  Union  diesel  engine  for  propulsion   and  a  Western-Enterprise  diesel  engine  supplies  power  for  the  auxiliaries. 

The  pictures  above  show  the  Penguin  on  her  trial  trip  and  a  view  of  the  engine  room. 


Mm 

DRAVO   CONTRACTING   COMPANY, 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  Wilmington,  Del. 

Hulls  956-959  incL,  four  1000-ton  steel 
sand  and  gravel  barges  for  Warner  Co., 
Philadelphia;   130x34x10  ft. 

Hulls  960-961,  two  200-ft.  steel,  twin 
tunnel,  steam  towboats  for  Standard  Unit 
Nav.  Co. 

Hulls  980-989,  ten  steel  sand  and  gravel 
barges  for  Arundel  Corp;  130x34x8-9;  3  de- 
livered. 

Hulls  995-997  inch,  three  diesel  stern- 
wheel  towboats  for  stock. 

Hull  998.  one  15-ton  derrick  boat  for  U.S. 
Engineers  Office,  Wilmington. 

Hulls  999-1008  incl.,  10  hopper  type 
.steel  sand  and  gravel  barges  for  Ohio  River 
Co.,  Omar,  West  Va.;  175x26x11  ft.;  2  de- 
livered. 

Hull  1009,  one  anchor  boat  for  Eastern 
Asphalt  Co.;   18x12x4  ft. 

Hulls  1010-1015  inch,  six  steel  sand  and 
gravel  barges  for  Eastern  Asphalt  Co.; 
120x30x8'6". 

Hulls  1016-1045  inch,  thirty  steel  cargo 
barges  for  Standard  Unit  Navigation  Co.; 
109x21x9'6". 

Hulls    1046    to    1055    inch,    10    standard 
stock   barges    100x26x6'6". 
FEDERAL    SHIPBUILDING    &.    DRY 
DOCK  COMPANY 
Kearny,  N.  J. 

Purchasing  Agent,  R.  S.  Page. 

Not  named,  hull  113,  steam  tanker  for 
Standard  Shipping  Co..  New  York;  525 
L.B.P.;  74  beam;  28'6"  loaded  draft;  10.5 
knots  loaded  speed;  18,000  D.W.T.;  tur- 
bine propulsion;  H.P.  water-tube  boilers; 
keel  1/3/30. 

Not  named,  hull  114,  sister  to  above;  keel 
2/24/30. 

Hull  117.  oil  barge  for  United  Petroleum 
Transport  Co.:  160  long;  28  beam:  keel 
2/17/30;  launched  5/6;  delivered  5/10/30. 

Hull  118.  welded  lighter  for  Central  R.R. 
of  N.J.;  93x34x9'2l4":  250  D.W.T.;  keel 
3/17/30;  launched  4/29/30;  delivered 
5/2/30. 

HOWARD   SHIPYARDS   &   DOCK 

COMPANY, 

Jeffersonville,  Ind. 

Purchasing  Agent,  W.  H.  Dickey. 

William  Larimer  Jones,  hull  1678, 
steam  towboat  for  the  Vesta  Coal  Com- 
pany, ^Pittsburgh;  139'6";  L.B.P.;  34'  beam; 
I'^Yz"  depth  molded;  comp.  condensing 
eng.;  1  42''  dia.  water-tube  boiler;  Foster- 
Wheeler  Nclis  steam  generator;  keel  11/- 
20/29;  launched  2/24/30;  deliver  6/21/30 
est. 

Titan,  hull  1679,  sister  to  above;  keel 
12/26/29;  launched  4/5/30;  deliver  7/22/ 
30  est. 

Hull  1683,  steel  sand  barge  for  W.  F.  Nu- 
gent a  Bros.,  Lou'sville,  Ky.;  UO'IO"  x  28' 
x  7'3";  keel  4/4/30;  launched  4/21/30;  de- 
livered 4/30/30. 

MANITOWOC   SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 

Manitowoc,   Wis. 

Purchasing  Agent,  H.  Meyer. 

Violet,  hull  253.  lighthouse  tender  for 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Lighthouses;  163'6"  x  32'x- 
8'6";  770  D.W.T.  2  rec.  eng.  850  I.H.P.;  3 
Almy  Class  F.  W.T.  boilers;  keel  12/2/29; 
launched  4/12/30. 

E.  G.  Saubert,  hull  254,  tanker  for  Stan- 
dard Oil  Co.;  390'3"x53'3";  12  mi.  speed; 
6050  D.W.T. ;  1  rec.  steam  eng.,  2  Scotch 
boilers;  15'4l/2"  x  11'6";  keel  12/21/29; 
launch  6/30   est.;   deliver  8/30  est. 

Northwind,  hull  255.  yacht  for  C.  M. 
Clark,  N-w  York:  113'5"  x  22':  2  300-H  P 
Winton  dicsel  engs  ;   keel  1 '4/30:  launched 


5/10/30;  deliver  6/30  est. 

Hull  257,  deck  scow  for  Dredge  and 
Dock  Co.,  Chicago  135  x  36  x  9  ft.;  keel 
3/1/30;  delivered   5/17/30. 

Hull  258,  same  as  above  delivered  5/17/- 
30. 

Hulls  259-260,  two  hopper  scows  for 
Consumers  Co.,  Chicago;   100  x  32  x   10  ft. 

Hull  261,  car  ferry  for  Milwaukee  Ferry 
Co.  (Grand  Trunk  R.R.);  343x56x21'6";  14 
mi.  speed:  2200  D.W.T.;  2  recip.  steam 
engs.;  3600  S.H.P.;  4  Scotch  boilers,  14'6" 
xl2'. 

Hulls  262-263,  two  deck  scows  for  Ed.  E. 
Gillen  Co.,  Milwaukee;  70  x  34  x  6  ft. 

Hull  264,  derrick  barge  for  Ed.  E.  Gillcn 
Co.,  Milwaukee:  1  50  x  42  x  12  ft. 
MARIETTA    MANUFACTURING    CO., 
Point  Pleasant,  W.  Va. 

Purchasing  Agent:  S.  C.  Wilhclm. 

One  steel  hull,  diesel-electric  towboat  for 
U.S.  Engineers,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.;  140 
x29x4'6":  launched  3/21/30;  deliver  5/10/ 
30  est. 

Four  steel  maneuver  boats  for  U.S.  Engin- 
eers, Huntington,  W.  Va. 

William  Dickinson,  one  twin  screw  boat 
for  Marquette  Cement  Co.,  Chicago;  124x 
26x7';  750  H.P.  die-sel  eng. 

One  steel,  diesel  powered  tug  for  U.  S. 
Engineering  Office,  New  Orleans:  65'6"x 
17'x7'71/2"'. 

MIDLAND  BARGE  COMPANY 
Midland.   Pa. 

One  barge  for  A.  Jackson  &?  Sons;  75x27x 
4'6". 

Four  steel  dump  scows. 
Two  steel  deck  scows. 

NASHVILLE  BRIDGE  COMPANY, 
Nashville.  Tenn. 

Purchasing  Agent,   R.   L.   Baldwin. 

Hull  225,  .stern  boat  hull;  112x26x24  ft; 
keel  4/14/30. 

Hulls  226-229  inch,  four  barges  for  stock: 
100x24x5  ft.:  keel  (226)  4/5/30;  launched 
4/26/30:  (227)  keel  4/10/30;  launched 
5/1/30. 

Hull  230,  deck  barge,  78x30x5  ft.;  deliv- 
ered 4/12/30. 

Hull  231,  deck  barge,  100x26x6'6";  keel 
4/21/30. 

Hull  232.  barge  for  stock;  80x32x5  ft. 

Hull  233,  barge  for  Jno.  Archbold  Coal 
Co.:   100  L.B.P.:  24  beam;   5  depth. 

Ace,  hull  234,  towboat  for  Jno.  Archbold 
Coal  Co.:  80  LB. P.;  20  beam;  6'6"  depth; 
2   140-H.P.  diesel  engs. 

Not  named,  hull  23  5,  towboat  for  A. 
Jack-on  6?  Sons;  56  L.B.P.;  14  beam;  5'6" 
depth;  120  HP.  diesel  eng. 

NEWPORT   NFWS   SHIPRUII  DING   & 
DRYDOCK    COMPANY 

Newport   News,   V.i. 

P'lrcha.'.ing  Agent:  Jas.  Plumtiicr,  233 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Houston,  hull  323,  light  cruiser  CL-JO 
for  United  States  Navy,  10.000  tons  dis- 
placement: keel  May  1/28;  launched  Sept. 
7/29:  deliver  June   13/30  est. 

Augu.sta,  hull  324,  light  cruiser  CL-31 
for  United  States  Navy:  10  000  Ions  dis- 
placement: keel  July  2/28;  launched  2/1- 
30;  deliver  Mar.  13/31  est. 

Morro  Castle,  hull  3  37,  passenger  liner  for 
A.G.W.L  Nav.  Co.,  New  York;  508  x 
70'9"  x  39';  15,380  tons  displ.;  16,000 
S.H.P,:  20  knots  speed:  turbo-elec.  drive: 
keel  July  23/29;  launched  3/5/30;  deliver 
8/30  est. 

Oriente,  hull  3  38,  sister  to  above;  keel 
July  8/29:  launched  May  15/30. 

Not  named,  hull  3  39,  passenger  and 
freight  liner  for  Dollar  Steamship  Co  ,  San 
Francisco;  653  L.O.A.;  81  beam;   52  depth; 
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turbo-electric   drive;    20   knots  speeed;    keel 
3/25/30;  deliver  Oct.  /31  est. 

Not  named,  hull  340,  sister  to  above;  keel 
4/22/30;  deliver  2/32  est. 

Florida,  hull  342,  passenger  steamer 
for  Peninsular  fe?  Occidental  S.S.  Co.; 
386'6"  L.O.A.;  56'6"  beam;  26'6"  depth; 
geared  turbine  drive;  \9Yi  knots  speed;  keel 
7/30  est.;  deliver  June  /31  est. 

NEW   YORK   SHIPBUILDING   CO. 
Camden,  N.  J. 

Purchasing  Agent:  J.  W.  Meeker. 

Chester,  light  cruiser  CL-  27  for  United 
States  Navy,  10,000  tons  displacement; 
keel  Mar.  7/28;  launched  7/3/29;  deliver 
June  13/30  est. 

Excalibre,  hull  394,  passenger  and 
cargo  steamers  for  Export  Steamship  Corp., 
New  York;  450x6r6"x42'3":  keel  11/4/29; 
launch   Sept.  /30  est. 

Exochorda,  hull  395,  sister  to  above;  keel 
11/25/29:  launch   Sept./30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  396,  sister  to  above; 
kee!   10/1/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  397,  sister  to  above;  keel 
11/1/30  est. 

Indianapolis,  hull  399,  light  cruiser  No. 
3  5  for  United  States  Navy;  10,000  tons 
displacement;  keel  Mar.  31/30. 

Hull  388,  carfloat  for  Jay  Street  Ter- 
minal, Brooklyn;  270x38  6"xll';  keel  6/16/ 
30;  deliver  9/6/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  405,  passenger  and  cargo 
vessel  for  United  States  Lines,  New  York; 
666  L.B.P.:  86'  beam;  32'  loaded  draft  max.; 
20  knots  speed:  12,000  D.W.T.;  geared  tur- 
bines, 30,000  S.H.P.;  6  B.  6?  W.  boilers; 
keel  12/1/30  est.;  launch  12/1/31  est.;  de- 
liver 6/32  est. 

Not  named,  hull  405,  passenger  and  cargo 
vessel,  same  as  above. 

THE  PUSEY  &  JONES  CORP., 
Wilmington,  Del. 

Purchasing   Agent:   James    Bradford. 

Lotosland,  hull  1043,  twin  screw  diesel 
yacht,  ordered  by  Cox  &?  Stevens,  Inc.,  New 
York;  16S'9"  long,  28'  beam;  two  500- 
B.H.P.  diesel  eng.;  keel  June  13/29; 
launched   11/15/29;  deliver  6/14/30  est. 

Veedol  No.  2,  hull  1044,  oil  tanker  for  Tide 
W.ater  Oil  Co.;  255  L.B.P.;  44  beam;  15'6" 
loaded  draft;  1250  LH.P.  diesel-electric  pro- 
pulsion; keel  Oct.  19/29;  launched  3/4/30; 
delivered  5/15/30. 

Not  named,  hull  1045,  twin  screw  diesel 
yacht  for  R.  R.  M.  Carpenter,  Wilmington, 
Del.:  130  L.O.A. :  21  beam:  6  loaded  draft; 
2  Winton  400-H.P.  diesels;  keel  1/9/30; 
launch  6/11/30  est.;  deliver  7/1/30  e.st. 

Hull  1046,  four  diesel-electric,  single- 
screw,  harbor  tugs  for  Erie  Railroad  Co.;  96 
LB. P.:  26  beam;  13'9''  molded  depth;  1000 
H.P.  diesel-electric  prop.;  delivery  8  months; 
keels  3/27/30;  launch  Nos.  1  ii  2  6/26/30 
est.;  Nos.  3  6?  4  9/1/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  1047,  twin  screw  diesel 
yacht  for  Ogden  L.  Mills,  New  York;  17  5' 5" 
L.O.A.:  24  beam:  13'6"  molded  depth;  two 
600  B.H.P.  diesel  engs. 

Not  named,  hull  1048,  twin  screw  dicsel 
houseboat  for  Edson  B.  Ford,  Detroit;  125 
LO.A.;  22  beam:  4'6"  draft;  two  250-H.P. 
diesel  engs. 

SPEDDEN  SHIPBUILDING   CO. 
Baltimore,   Maryland. 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  J.  Collison. 

G.  B.  Loring,  hull  266,  steel  hull  freight 
and  passenger  tug  for  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Pub- 
lic Health,  Boston;  91  L.O.A.;  20  molded 
beam:  9  draft;  3  50  H.P.  Standard  diesel 
eng.:  keel  10/1  5/29:  deliver  6/1  5/30  est. 

Number  19,  hull  267,  steel  hull  diesel 
tugboat  for  Oil  Transfer  Co.,  17  Battery 
Place,  New  York;  95  L.O.A.;  22  beam; 
I0'6"  loaded  draft:  eng.  not  decided;  keel 
11/20/29;   deliver  6/10/30  est. 
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SUN   SHIPBUILDING   COMPANY, 
Chester,  Penn. 

Purchasing  Agent:   H.  W.  Scott. 

Western  Sun,  hull  123,  single-screw,  die- 
sel  tanker  for  Motor  Tankship  Corp.;  13,400 
D.W.T.;  keel  11/2T/29;  launched  5/10/30; 
delivered  5/17/30. 

Eastern  Sun,  hull  124.  sister  to  above; 
keel  12/14/29:  launch  6/7/30  est.;  deliver 
6/14/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  131,  sister  to  above;  keel 
7/1/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  132,  sister  to  above;  keel 
9/1/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  13  3,  sister  to  above;  keel 
9/15/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull   134,  sister  to  above. 

Not  named,  hull   13  5,  sister  to  above. 

Not  named,  hull  136,  sister  to  above. 

Not  named,  hull  125,  single  screw,  steel, 
diesel-electric  tanker  for  Tide  Water-Asso- 
ciated Transport.  Corp.,  New  York;  13,450 
D.W.T.;  keel  1/29/30;  launch  7/15/30  est.; 
deliver   8/1/30   est. 

Not  named,  hull  126,  sister  to  above:  keel 
2/12/30:  launch  9/1/30  est.;  deliver  9/- 
15/30  est. 

Brilliant,  hull  127,  single  screw  diesel 
oil  tanker  for  Standard  Transp.  Co.;  480  x 
65'9"  X  37';  Sun-Doxford  diesel  eng.;  keel 
4/28/30:  launch  10/15/30  est. 

Comet,  hull  128,  sister  to  above;  keel 
5/17/30;  launch   11/15/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  137,  sister  to  above;  keel 
in/ 15/30  est. 

Raritan  Sun,  hull  129.  single  screw  motor 
tank  barge  for  Sun  Oil  Co.;  188'6"x31'x 
ir6";  keel  3/3/30. 

Passaic  Sun,  hull  130.  sister  to  above;  keel 
3  '3/30. 

TODD  DRY  DOCK.  ENGINEERING  SC 

REPAIR  CORP.. 

Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Chelsea,  steel  double-end.  diesel-electric 
ferryboat  for  Dept.  of  Plant  and  Structure, 
City  of  New  York:  101x30x10  ft.:  keel  3/ 
19/30;  launch  6/17/30  est. 

TOLEDO   SHIPBUILDING   CO., 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

Purchasing  Agent.   Otto   Hall. 

Not  named,  hull  183,  steel  ferry  for  Wa- 
bash Rly.  Co. 

Hulls  185  and  186,  two  hulls  for  Great 
Lakes  Dredge  &  Dock  Co. 

UNITED  DRY  DOCKS.  Inc. 
Mariner's  Harbor,   N.Y. 

Purchasing  Agent-  R    C.  Miller. 

Tompkinsville,  hull  795,  ferryboat  for  City 
of  New  York:  267  L.O.A.;  66  beam;  13'9" 
loaded  draft;  12  knots  speed;  dbl.  comp.  eng. 
4000  LH.P.;  4  W.T.  boilers:  keel  12/19/29; 
launch  8/30  est.;  deliver  11/15/30  est. 

N.Y.C.  No,  35,  hull  796,  lighter  for  New 
York  Central  R.R.  Co:  122  x  32'6";  540 
I. HP.  diesel  eng.;  keel  Feb.  11/30. 

U.  S.  NAVY  YARD, 

New  York,  N.Y. 
New  Orleans,  light  cruiser  CL-3  2,  for  U.S. 
Navy:    10.000    tons     displacement:     deliver 
12/1/32  est. 

U.  S.  NAVY  YARD, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Minneapolis,  light  cruiser  CL-36,  for  U.  S, 
Navy:     10,000    tons    displacement:     deliver 
9/1/33  est. 

U.  S.  NAVY  YARD, 
Portsmouth.  Va. 
V-5,    submarine    SC-1    for    U.    S.    Navy; 
deliver  6/1/30  est. 

THE  CHARLES  WARD  ENGINEER- 
ING WORKS 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Purchasing  Agent:  E.  T.  Jones. 
Indiana,    hull    83.     turbo-electric,     twin- 
screw,  tunnel  towboat  for  Mississippi  Valley 


Barge  Line  Co..  St.  Louis:  200x40xl0'6"; 
keel    Il/lS/29;  launch  6/16/30  est. 

Louisiana,  hull  84:  sister  to  above;  keel 
11/28/29:  launch  6/16/30  est. 

Scott,  hull  No.  85,  diesel-electric  stern- 
wheel  towboat  for  U.  S.  Army  Engineers, 
Rock  Island  &  Huntington  Districts:  90x 
20x4'6"   molded  dimensions:  keel   5/26/30. 

Fort  Armstrong,  hull  86,  same  as  above. 

Not  named,  hull  88,  twin-screw,  tunnel 
type,  steam  propelled  towboat  for  the  Vesta 
Coal  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  160  x  29'6" 
X  8'9". 

Not  named,  hull  89,  sister  to  above. 

REPAIRS:  General  repairs:  stmr.  Hon- 
duras, 


LARGE  OIL  CONTRACT 

The  Associated  Oil  Company  was 
recently  awarded  contract  by  the 
United  States  Navy  for  providing 
Cycol  navy  oils  for  naval  opera- 
tions in  the  Pacific  Coast  area  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1930-1931,  ac- 
cording to  an  announcement  re- 
leased by  L.  M.  Edelman,  super- 
visor of  marine  lubricant  sales  for 
the  company.  The  award  includes 
approximately  one  million  gallons 
of  lubricating  oils  which  will  be 
used  on  board  battle  ships,  destroy- 
ers, submarines,  aircraft  carriers, 
aircraft,  and  other  equipment  out 
of  Pacific  Coast  ports  and  Honolulu. 

When  awarding  bids  the  Navy 
Department  groups  the  items  into 
classifications  according  to  geo- 
graphical locations.  The  Associated 


Oil  Company  was  the  successful 
bidder  in  the  classifications  which 
cover  practically  all  Navy  Depart- 
ment requirements  for  Washing- 
ton, Oregon,  Idaho,  Nevada,  Cali- 
fornia, Arizona,  Hawaii,  and 
Alaska. 

Sterling  Dolphin.  A  25-page  book- 
let, beautifully  bound  with  stiff  art 
paper  in  blue,  silver,  and  white, 
featuring  a  dolphin  and  the  Sterling 
coat  of  arms.  This  motif  follows 
through  the  book  on  every  page, 
emphasizing  pictures  and  descrip- 
tions of  the  Dolphin  8,  Dolphin  6. 
and  many  of  the  smart  yachts  and 
cruisers  equipped  with  these  ster- 
ling gasoline  engines. 

Sterling  Petrel.  An  18-page  book- 
let with  art  cover  in  orange,  blue, 
silver,  and  white,  featuring  a 
stormy  petrel  and  the  Sterling  coat 
of  arms.  A  beautifully  executed  col- 
or frontispiece  features  the  stormy 
petrel  "riding  and  scudding  a  rest- 
less sea."  Petrel  model  Sterling 
gasoline  engines  are  described  and 
illustrated  as  installed  on  many 
pleasure  craft. 

Copies  of  either  or  both  of  these 
books  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Sterling  Engine  Company,  Buffalo, 

New  York,  or  from  any  of  its  agents. 


Hercules  Equipment  and  Rubber  Company  has  recently  been  forced  to  move  to  new  and 
larger  quarters  at  II  Main  Street,  San  Francisco,  due  to  a  large  increase  in  business  and 
the  need  for  more  stock  space,  according  to  Monroe  Paulson,  manager  of  the  company. 
Hercules  Equipment  and  Rubber  Company  is  exclusive  distributor  for  Diamond  Rubber 
Co.,  Inc.,  manufacturer  of  mechanical  rubber  goods,  including  a  complete  line  of  belting, 
packing,  hose,  valves,  and  gaskets.  Hercules  is  also  exclusive  distributor  for  Goodall  semi- 
metallic  hose  and  boss  couplings,  which  are  used  for  high  pressure  steam  work  and  in  pile 
driving  with  excellent  success.  Besides  maintaining  a  fleet  of  trucks  to  give  special  atten- 
tion to  deliveries,  Hercules  Equipment  and  Rubber  Company  also  maintains  a  working  con- 
nection with  a  local  manufacturer  to  assure  the  industry  efficient  service  and  prompt  de- 
livery on  any  special  requirement  in  mechanical  rubber  goods. 
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Pacific  Coast  Port  Construction  Notes 


San  Francisco.  The  Board  of 
State  Harbor  Commissioners, 
Frank  White,  engineer,  on  May  15, 
awarded  contract  to  the  Healy 
Tibbitts  Construction  Company  for 
the  substructure  for  Pier  15  on  a 
low  bid  of  $323,240.  This  does  not 
include  the  cost  of  cement  and  piles 
or  the  shed,  which  it  is  estimated 
will  run  the  total  cost  of  the  new 
pier  to  $600,000.  The  new  pier  will 
be  160  feet  wide  and  800  feet  long, 
and  is  to  be  steel  frame  on  green 
jacketed  piles,  located  at  the  foot 
of  Green  Street.  About  a  year  and 
a  half  will  be  required  for  its  com- 
pletion. 

The  harbor  board  also  plans  to 
rebuild  Pier  5  and  specifications 
for  this  project  will  shortly  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  board  by  Frank 
White,  engineer. 

The  Board  has  applied  to  the 
federal  government  for  extension 
of  the  pier  head  limit  from  800  to 
1200  feet  to  allow  the  extension  of 
wharves  north  of  the  Ferry  build- 
ing. 

Following  the  opening  of  the  new 
shipside  cold  storage  terminal  at 
the  Port  of  San  Francisco,  the 
Board  of  State  Harbor  Commis- 
sioners announced  the  appointment 
of  Lochiel  M.  King  as  traffic  man- 
ager for  the  Port  of  San  Francisco. 


Oakland.  The  Board  of  Port  Com- 
missioners recently  awarded  con- 
tract for  the  steel  and  concrete 
shed  for  the  new  Ninth  Avenue 
Terminal  to  Spivock  &  Spivock  on 
a  bid  of  $69,750.  This  terminal  is 
being  con.structed  under  the  $10,- 
000,000  port  bond  issue  and  is  un- 
der the  supervision  of  H.  G.  He- 
gar  dt. 

Alameda  will  have  one  of  the  fin- 
est—if not  the  finest— yacht  har- 
bors on  the  Pacific  Coast  when  the 
new  project  is  open  to  small  craft 
this  summer.  The  yacht  harbor  is 
being  constructed  in  connection 
with  the  airport  and  is  said  to  en- 
tail an  outlay  of  $250,000. 

Portland.  Kerr,  Gifford  &  Co.  are 
contemplating  the  construction  of 
a  4000-barrel  flour  mill  at  a  cost 
of  around  $500,000,  according  to  re- 
ports from  Portland,  and  negotia- 
tions are  under  way  with  the  Com- 
mission of  Public  Docks  for  a  suit- 
able site  alongside  terminal  No.  4. 

The  Commission  of  Public  Docks 
has  voted  to  build  an  annex  to  the 


municipal  grain  elevator  at  ter- 
minal No.  4  to  handle  1,000,000  of 
bulk  wheat.  Estimated  cost  is  $487,- 
000.  Gilpin  Construction  Co.  has 
been  given  contract  for  driving 
800    foundation    piles. 


Tacoma.  The  Richfield  Oil  Com- 
pany expects  shortly  to  have  stor- 
age and  distribution  plant  on  a  15- 
acre  site  on  the  tide  flats  near  the 
Milwaukee  waterway. 


Richmond.  San  Francisco  Bridge 
Company  was  awarded  contract  for 
dredging  Ellis  slough  in  the  Rich- 
mond inner  harbor  on  a  bid  of  \h\-2, 
cents  a  cubic  yard,  which  will  bring 
the  total  cost  to  about  $282,124.  A 
channel  300  feet  wide,  30  feet  deep, 
and  4000  feet  long,  with  a  turning 
basin,  is  to  be  dredged,  and  the  ma- 
terial used  to  fill  in  several  hund- 
red acres  of  prospective  industrial 
sites.  E.  A.  Hoffman,  city  engineer, 
is  supervising  the  work,  as  well  as 
U.S.A.   Engineers. 


Los  Angeles  Harbor.  Among  the 
harbor  development  and  improve- 
ment projects  listed  for  the  near 
future  are  the  dredging  to  widen 
and  deepen  the  entrance  channel  to 
Fish  Harbor  to  22  feet  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $75,000;  the  construc- 
tion of  a  500-foot  all-steel  transit 
shed  at  the  case-oil  dock.  Berth  181, 
Wilmington;  3-story  warehouse 
unit  on  Terminal  Island  for  the 
Crescent  Wharf  and  Warehouse 
Company;  cold  storage  warehouse 
and  fish  freezing  plant  for  the 
Union  Ice  Company  on  Mormon  Is- 
land; warehouse  in  harbor  district, 
100,000  square  feet  for  Wilmington 
Transfer  &  Storage  Company. 

Seattle.  The  Canadian  National 
Steamships  will  make  alteration  to 
its  Grand  Trunk  Dock  at  a  cost  of 
$100,000  to  accommodate  the  new 
vessels  in  its  Puget  Sound  service. 

Improvements  are  also  being 
made  by  the  Port  of  Seattle  Com- 
mission at  the  Lenora  Street  Ter- 
minals. 


Vancouver,  B.C.  Canadian  Nat- 
ional Steamship,  Ltd.,  is  complet- 
ing a  $1,000,000  terminal. 

Sydney  E.  Junkins  Co.,  Ltd.,  with 
Major  W.  J.  Swan  as  consulting  en- 
gineer, have  been  authorized  by  an 
order-in-council  to  proceed  with 
plans   for   the   new   $4,000,000   pier 


July 

to  be  built  by  the  Vancouver  Har- 
bor Commission  on  the  Hastings 
Mill  site.  The  construction  will  be 
assisted  financially  by  the  Ottawa 
government. 
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Cristobal,  Panama  Canal  Zone. 
Designs  and  estimates  are  being 
prepared  for  the  construction  of  a 
new  oil  dock  to  be  of  concrete,  600 
feet  long,  with  an  apron  30  feet 
wide  the  entire  length  for  use  in 
handling  case  and  other  cargo.  The 
wharf  space,  extending  300  feet  in 
each  direction  from  the  center,  is 
to  be  provided  with  timber  pile 
clusters  to  give  a  total  berthing 
space  of  1200  feet,  permitting  two 
tank  ships  to  use  the  wharf  simul- 
taneously. Foundations  and  sub- 
structure will  be  so  designed  that 
the  pier  may  be  converted  to  gen- 
eral cargo  use  if  that  should  be- 
come advisable. 

Antwerp  Exhibition 

T  the  Antwerp  International 
Exhibition,  now  open,  the  Brit- 
wish  Department  of  Overseas 
Trade,  London,  organized  a 
very  creditable  exhibit  featuring 
British  navigation  instruments. 

This  exhibit  was  allowed  space  in 
the  British  Pavilion  and  drew  con- 
siderable attention.  The  exhibits  in- 
clude many  well  known  instruments, 
a  few  of  which  are  of  American  ori- 
gin and  many  of  which  are  familiar 
at  American  ports,  as  will  be  evi- 
denced from  the  following  list: 

Barr  &  Stroud  range  finder; 
Chadburn's  ship's  telegraph  and  en- 
gine revolution  speed  indicator; 
Donkin's  steering  telemotor;  Ever- 
shed  &  Vignoles'  helm  indicator  and 
engine  revolution  speed  indicator; 
Genton's  navigation  lights;  Gra- 
ham's navyphones;  Heath's  sex- 
tants, binoculars,  etc.;  Hughes' 
echo  sounder  and  dead  beat  com- 
pass, micrometer,  sextants,  etc.; 
Kelvin's  standard  compass  and 
sounding  machine,  etc.;  Kent's  clear 
view  screen;  Marconi  wireless  di- 
rection finder;  Mercer's  chronome- 
ters and  synchronizing  electric 
ship's  clocks;  Sperry  gyro-compass 
repeater;  Walker's  electric  and  non- 
electric log;  Johannesen  chrono- 
meters. 

Electric  Equipment  for  Handling 
Heavy  Material  is  a  booklet  issued 
by    the    General   Electric   Company 

with  particular  reference  to  G-E 
equipment  on  the  coal  and  ore  docks 
on  the  Great  Lakes. 
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Damage  Allowance  Therefor  Denied  Under  Action  to  Enforce 
General  Average  Claim 


PACIFIC  COAST  underwriters 
involved  in  the  recent  West 
Ira  general  average  will  be 
interested  in  the  decision  of  the 
New  York  District  Court  in  the 
test  case  of  the  Casey,  1930  A.M.C. 
623. 

Hills  Brothers  Company,  libel- 
ants in  that  action,  shipped  a 
quantity  of  figs  by  the  Casey  from 
Smyrna  to  New  York  under  a  bill 
of  lading  bearing  the  usual  provi- 
sion for  York-Antwerp  Rules  of 
1890.  The  vessel  struck  a  rock  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  put  in  to 
Malta  as  a  port  of  refuge.  Repairs 
were  found  to  be  necessary,  and 
the    figs    were    kept    aboard    the 

Casey  at  Malta  for  about  a  month,  after  which  they 
were  forwarded  to  New  York  by  another  vessel.  Upon 
arrival  at  New  York  the  figs  were  found  to  be  seriously 
damaged  by  decay,  due  solely  to  the  prolongation  of  the 
voyage.  The  libelants  claimed  allowance  for  the  dam- 
age in  general  average,  and  brought  action  to  enforce 
such  allowance. 

In  a  comprehensive  opinion  denying  the  right  to  al- 
lowance in  general  average,  the  court  says,  in  part: 

"It  seems  to  me  that  what  I  may  for  convenience  call 
the  ambit  of  a  general  average  act  is  too  narrow  to  in- 
clude deterioration  of  cargo,  for  it  embraces  only  dam- 
ages to  cargo  which  are  solely  attributable  to  the  gen- 
eral average  act;  damages  which  could  not  have  oc- 
curred except  for  that  act. 

It  may  be  alleged,  as  it  is  in  this  libel,  that  the  de- 
terioration of  the  cargo  was  due  to  the  delay  at  the  port 
of  refuge,  but  all  men  know  that  delay  does  not  cause 
decay  although  it  may  be  the  occasion  owing  to  which 
decay  occurs. 

Here,  if  the  same  amount  of  delay  had  been  due  to 
head  winds,  the  same  amount  of  decay  probably  would 
have  followed. 

This  shows  that  the  general  average  act  while  con- 
temporaneous with  a  part  of  the  process  of  decay  was 
not  the  cause  of  it. 

Recovery  for  damage  by  deterioration  or  decay  of  a 
perishable  cargo  due  to  delay  is  always  based  on  fault 


Lines  to  a  Business 

Friend 

I  find  that  I  can  talk  to  you 
Of  fishing  trips  we'll  take  together; 
In  friendly  discourse  we  review 
The  football  season  and  theweather. 

And  e'en  talk  shop  in  sweet  accord 
(As  witness  those  who've  seen  us) 
Until  our  gossip  verges  toward 
The  shoal  of  fees  between  us. 

For  on  our  smiling  verbal  sea 
This  subject  is  taboo — 
We  must  not  talk  about  my  fee 
Or  what  I  owe  to  you. 

-J.A.Q. 


in  caring  for  it  or  on  some  other 
breach  of  the  contract  of  carriage. 

Proceeding  to  a  port  of  refuge 
on  an  occasion  when  the  master 
justifiably  considers  it  necessary 
to  do  so  for  the  benefit  of  the  ad- 
venture committed  to  his  charge  is 
not  a  fault  but  a  duty  under  well 
settled  doctrines  of  maritime  law. 

There  might,  of  course,  be  acts 
of  negligence  in  caring  for  the 
cargo  after  arrival  at  the  port  of 
refuge  but  there  is  not  any  claim 
here  of  any  such  negligence.  The 
libellant  in  this  case,  therefore, 
seeks  its  recovery  without  being 
able  to  make  out  any  breach  of 
duty  on  the  part  of  the  master  or 
owner  of  the  Casey. 

Decay  Held  Due  to  Inherent  Vice 

Deterioration  or  decay  of  commodities  is  due  to 
some  inherent  vice,  bacteriological  or  parasitical.  When 
that  process  first  becomes  active  in  any  commodity  is 
probably  not  discoverable  except  by  more  or  less  elab- 
orate experiment.  Possibly  it  begins  to  act  when  the 
cargo  is  first  packed  or  shipped  and  continues  progres- 
sively until  it  is  delivered  and  consumed  by  men  or  in 
the  arts. 

One  shipment  of  perishables  may  be  shipped  in  such 
an  early  stage  of  this  process  as  not  to  be  damaged  on 
delivery,  whilst  another  may  have  been  shipped  at  a 
more  advanced  stage  of  the  process  and  may,  unless 
the  voyage  occurs  without  interruption,  be  found  to  be 
damaged  beyond  use  on  its  delivery. 

For  the  reason  that  perishable  cargoes  thus  carry  im- 
plicit in  them  the  seeds  of  their  own  destruction,  the 
damage  resulting  from  such  a  process  as  I  have  men- 
tioned is  usually  and  appropriately  considered  to  be  for 
the  account  of  the  owner  of  the  goods. 


It  cannot  be  equitable  that  a  shipper  of  perishables 
whose  processes  of  deterioration  are  at  his  own  risk 
should  be  able  to  foist  his  loss  from  deterioration  on 
others  who  have  not  been  guilty  of  any  actionable 
wrong  to  him. 

Moreover,    there   is   practical    difficulty,    even    if   all 
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others  are  laid  aside.  For  fairly  to  base  a  recovery  for 
deterioration  or  its  equivalent  in  general  average,  it 
must  somehow  be  made  clear  ,iust  how  much  of  the  de- 
terioration is  due  to  the  general  average  act.  In  case  of 
deterioration  this  cannot  be  clear,  for  one  must  remem- 
ber that  the  condition  of  the  decay  process  is  prac- 
tically impossible  to  chancer  at  a  port  of  refuge.  Cf.  Re- 
liance Marine  Ins.  Co.  vs.  N.  Y.  &  Cuba  Mail  S.  S.  Co.,  77 
Fed.  317,  319,  320,  affirming  70  Fed.  262,  266.  Gourlie, 
in  his  classical  work  on  General  Average,  says  of  dam- 
age to  cargo  in  a  port  of  refuge,  at  page  214: 

'The  allowance  for  the  damage  is  made  on  the  ground 
that  the  discharge  and  consequent  damage  was  a 
natural  and  foreseen  result  of  the  voluntary  bearing 
away;  this  being  a  general  average  act,  all  losses  and 
damages  a  sequence  thereto,  and  directly  consequent 
upon  such  deviation,  must  be  likewise  entitled  to  com- 
pensation. 

'Hence,  deterioration  arising  through  delay,  change 
of  climate,  wastage,  etc.,  this  not  being  consequent  upon 
the  discharge  (for  the  same  influences  would  have  pre- 
vailed had  the  cargo  been  retained  on  shipboard),  is  not 
contributed  for. 

'It  may  appear  difficult  to  reconcile  the  rejection  of 
such  losses  with  the  principles  underlying  this  whole 
question,  and  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  equity  in  the 
claim,  but  it  is  considered  necessary,  in  practice,  to  find 
some  point  at  which  a  line  must  be  drawn;  great  diffi- 
culty would  occur  in  the  separation  of  damage  clearly 
arising  from  delay,  from  such  as  had  already  occurred 
on  the  voyage.'  " 

Libelants  apparently  relied  upon  the  Corsicana,  1924 
A.M.C.  365,  a  somewhat  revolutionary  case  in  which  a 
New  York  state  court  held  that  sprouting  and  decay  of 
potatoes,  due  to  enforced  delay  at  a  port  of  refuge,  was 
caused  by  the  original  stranding  of  the  vessel  and  came 
within  the  sea  perils  clause  of  the  cargo  policy.  The 
court  in  the  instant  case  dismisses  the  Corsicana  by  ob- 
serving that  "the  question  involved  was  merely  that  of 
proximate  cause  in  an  action  on  an  insurance  policy." 


That  Floridiafi  Affair 

THE  Floridian— Admiral  Fiske  collision  case  is  an- 
other of  those  pieces  of  maritime  litigation  that 
seem  to  go  on  and  on.  As  all  the  underwriters  on 
the  Coast  appear  to  be  involved  in  some  angle  of  the 
battle,  we  deem  it  of  interest  to  note  the  latest  decision 
in  the  matter. 


On  September  1,  1928.  at  about  10:30  P.  M.,  the  ves- 
sels collided  in  a  dense  fog  off  the  Washington  coast 
south  of  the  Unatilla  Lightship.  The  Floridian,  carry- 
ing a  valuable  cargo,  sank  immediately  and  was  a  total 
loss.  The  Admiral  Fiske  was  severely  damaged,  but 
made  her  way  to  port. 

The  American-iHawaiian  Steamship  Company,  owner 
of  the  Floridian,  filed  a  libel  against  the  Admiral  Fiske, 
whose  owner,  the  Pacific  Steamship  Company,  im- 
mediately petitioned  for  limitation  of  liability.  The 
various  owners  and  underwriters  of  cargo  lost  on  the 
Floridian  filed  claims  in  the  Admiral  Fiske's  limitation 
proceedings,  as  did  the  owner  of  the  Floridian. 

On  August  2,  1929,  Judge  Neterer  of  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict Court  in  Washington  found  that  the  Admiral  Fiske 
was  in  some  measure  liable  for  the  collision  and  allowed 
limitation  of  such  liability  to  her  agreed  value  of 
$70,000.  As  this  fund  was  insufficient  to  cover  the  loss 
of  the  Floridian  and  her  cargo,  these  interests  appealed 
from  Judge  Neterer's  decision  to  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  of  the  Ninth  Circuit  at  San  Francisco. 

The  appellants  contended  that  limitation  should  not 
have  been  granted,  since  the  crew  of  the  Admiral  Fiske 
was  divided  into  unequal  watches,  and  this  unequal 
division  was  within  the  knowledge  and  privity  of  the 
owners.  The  purpose  of  this  contention  was  to  show 
that  the  unequal  watches  made  the  vessel  unseaworthy 
and  was  a  cause  of  the  collision. 

On  June  2,  1930,  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  affirmed 
the  decision  of  the  District  Court.  The  Admiral  Fiske 
is  thus  allowed  to  limit  her  liability.  The  issue  as 
to  possible  fault  on  the  part  of  the  Floridian  has  not  as 
yet  been  tried.  If  the  Floridian  is  found  free  from 
fault,  the  pro  rata  share  of  each  claimant  in  the  $70,000 
limitation  fund  of  the  Admiral  Fiske  will  be  practically 
negligible. 


Neither  Fish  Nor  Fowl 

WE  note  that  oneof  theairferries  flying  over  San 
Francisco  Bay  recently  struck  a  barge,  causing 
serious  damage  to  the  plane  and  injury  to  some 
of  the  passengers.  The  plane  was  in  the  air  at  the  time 
of  the  collision.    The  barge  was  in  the  water. 

Random  and  idle  queries  suggested  by  the  mishap: — 
.  .  .  What  rules  of  navigation  apply?  .  .  .  Who  blew  two 
whistles  first  and  why?  ...  If  the  barge  had  the  right 
of  way,  how  far  up  did  the  plane  have  to  go  to  avoid 
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her?  .  .  .  Would  a  reciprocal  duty  demand  that  the  barge 
dive  to  avoid  hitting  the  plane?  ...  If  the  plane  is  liable 
for  the  damage,  could  her  owner  limit  hi.s  liability  under 
the  federal  statute  reading  "The  owner  of  any  vessel 
may  limit,  etc."  .  .  .  Oh,  well,  so  to  bed. 


Stanley  Robert  Case  Decided 

IN  denying  the  petition  of  the  Harbor  Tug  &  Barge 
Company  for  limitation  of  liability.  Judge  Harold 
Louderback  of  the  United  States  District  Court  in 
San  Francisco  recently  put  a  more  or  less  conclusive 
period  to  one  of  the  most  interesting  maritime  cases  of 
recent  years.  The  litigation,  in  which  numerous  under- 
writers and  admiralty  attorneys  are  involved,  arose 
from  the  following  facts. 

On  July  24.  1927,  the  Harbor  Tug  &  Barge  Company, 
by  means  of  a  tug  and  two  barges,  was  transporting  cer- 
tain loads  of  heavy  steel  pipe  upon  the  Sacramento 
River.  As  a  result  of  a  collision  between  one  of  these 
barges  and  the  river  boat  Sonoma,  an  entire  barge  load 
of  pipe  was  dropped  in  the  navigable  channel  of  the 
river  near  Pittsburg.  The  pipe  remained  in  the  river 
during  the  entire  day  of  July  25,  during  which  period 
officials  and  agents  of  the  Harbor  Tug  &  Barge  Company 
made  arrangements  for  marking  the  obstruction  dur- 
ing the  night  of  the  25th-26th.  The  markings  so  pro- 
vided proved  inadequate  and  were  not  in  place  during 
the  early  morning  of  the  26th,  when  the  riverboat  Stan- 
ley Robert  ran  upon  the  unmarked  obstruction  and  sank 
with  a  loss  of  her  cargo  and  three  members  of  her  crew. 
The  Stanley  Robert  interests  filed  a  libel  against 
the  Harbor  Tug  &  Barge  Company  and  against  the 
Sonoma  and  her  owners.  The  Harbor  Tug  &  Barge  Com- 
pany then  petitioned  to  limit  its  liability,  if  any,  to  the 
value  of  the  barge  which  had  carried  the  pipe.  Under 
protest  the  petitioner  put  up  a  personal  bond  for  the 
value  of  its  tug  and  both  barges,  there  being  some  doubt 
in  the  law  as  to  whether  limitation  should  apply  under 
the  circumstances  to  all  of  the  vessels  or  merely  to  the 
carrying  barge. 

The  petitioner  contended  that  the  bailee  of  wrecked 
cargo  was  under  no  duty  to  mark  it — that  it  was  in  fact 
adequately  marked — and  that  any  inadequate  marking 
that  may  have  been  done  was  done  by  a  surveyor  who 
was  the  agent  of  the  underwriters  on  the  pipe. 

After  a   rather  dramatic   trial,   marked   by   exposed 


and  admitted  perjury  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  peti- 
tioner's witnesses,  Judge  Louderback  denied  the  petition 
for  limitation  and  held  the  Harbor  Tug  &  Barge  Com- 
pany liable  for  the  damage,  allowing  the  various  claim- 
ants a  reference  to  Federal  Commissioner  E.  E.  Wil- 
liams for  proof  of  damage. 

The  court  handed  down  no  opinion,  but  the  decision 
impliedly  negatives  all  the  contentions  of  petitioner 
noted  above.  Counsel  for  the  various  claimants  are  at 
present  endeavoring  to  have  a  decree  signed  which  will 
embody  findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law  which 
may  be  of  value  in  further  similar  cases. 


I  Told  You  So 

IN  this  column  for  September,  1929,  Pacific  Marine 
Review  published  an  article  entitled  "Re-insurers 
Out  of  Luck  in  Texas,"  describing  the  decision  of 
the  Texas  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Dick  vs.  The 
Home  Insurance  Company. 

Dick  insured  a  vessel  with  a  Mexican  insurance  com- 
pany, which  in  turn  re-insured  with  the  Home  and  the 
Franklin,  both  of  which  are  American  companies.  The 
vessel  insured  was  destroyed  by  fire  at  the  harbor  of 
Tampico,  Mexico.  Dick  returned  to  Texas  where,  some 
two  years  after  the  loss,  he  filed  suit  to  recover  under 
his  policy.  The  Mexican  company  had  no  agent  in 
Texas  but  jurisdiction  was  allegedly  obtained  by  pub- 
lication. As  no  property  of  the  Mexican  company  could 
be  found  in  Texas,  Dick  sued  out  writs  of  garnishment 
against  the  property  of  the  two  re-insurers,  who  were 
doing  business  in  the  state. 

The  policy  bore  a  provision  requiring  that  suit  for 
the  recovery  of  claims  should  be  filed  within  one  year 
from  the  date  of  loss.  The  state  court  held  that  the 
time  limit  thus  set  was  invalid  as  it  was  contrary  to 
public  policy  embodied  in  a  two-year  time  statute  of  the 
state. 

Our  original  report  of  the  case  herein  included  the 
following  comment:  "We  doubt  if  this  case  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  our  federal  courts  .  .  ."  It  is  with  considerable 
satisfaction,  therefore,  that  we  note  that  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  on  May  5,  1930,  reversed  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Texas  and  held  the 
one-year  period  prescribed  by  the  policy  to  be  valid. 

"All  acts  relating  to  the  making  of  the  policy,"  says 
the  court,  "were  done  in  Mexico.  All  in  relation  to  the 
making  of  the  contracts  of  re-insui-ance  were  done  there 
or  in  New  York.    And,  likewise,  all  things  in  regard  to 
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BROKERS  FOR  THE  ASSURED— AVERAGE  ADJUSTERS 

performance  were  to  be  done  out- 
side of  Texas.  Neither  the  Texas 
laws  nor  the  Texas  courts  were  in- 
voked for  any  purpose,  except  by 
Dick  in  the  bringing  of  this  suit. 
The  fact  that  Dick's  permanent 
residence  was  in  Texas  is  without 
significance.  At  all  times  here  ma- 
terial, he  was  physically  present 
and  acting  in  Mexico.  Texas  was, 
therefore,  without  power  to  affect 
the  terms  of  contracts  so  made.  Its 
attempt  to  impose  a  greater  obliga- 
tion than  that  agreed  upon  and  to 
seize  property  in  payment  of  the  im- 
posed obligation  violates  the  guar- 
anty against  deprivation  of  prop- 
erty without  due  process  of  law." 


Well  Known  Marine 

Insurance  Man 

Passes 

THROUGH  the  passing  on  June 
14  of  Percy  Chubb,  head  of  the 
firm  of  Chubb  &  Son,  marine 
underwriters  of  New  York,  the  mar- 
ine fraternity  on  both  sides  of  the 
continent  lost  one  of  its  outstanding 
figures  of  the  last  fifty  years.  Mr. 
Chubb's  death  was  caused  by  heart 
failure  and  occurred  on  board  train 
en  route  to  his  fishing  preserves  in 
Canada. 

Born  in  Australia  72  years  ago, 
Mr.  Chubb  in  1883  founded  the  firm 
of  Chubb  &  Son  in  New  York,  be- 
coming the  senior  member  of  the 
firm  after  the  death  of  his  father 
in  1887.  He  was  later  instrumental 
in   establishing  the   Federal   Insur- 


Phoenix  Assurance  Co.,  Ltd. 

of  London 

Union  Marine  Ins.  Co.,  Ltd. 

Norwich  Union  Fire  Ins.  Society, 
Ltd. 

British  8C  Federal  Fire  Underwriters 


PACIFIC  COAST 
BRANCH 

(Marine  Department) 

114  SANSOME  STREET 
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ance  Company,  which  now  occupies 
a  leading  position  among  American 
companies.  Although  he  has  not 
given  his  constant  attention  to 
these  business  enterprises  during 
the  last  few  years,  his  counsel  and 
pre.stige  have  kept  him  in  close 
touch  with  marine  affairs. 

Mr.  Chubb  was  one  of  those  rare 
individuals  who  in  later  years  main- 
tains the  ability  to  live  enjoyably. 
He  usually  spent  the  autumn  in 
Scotland  for  the  grouse  shooting  on 
his  preserve  at  Cawdor.  During  the 
winter  he  customarily  entertained 
numerous  guests  at  his  place  in 
Thomasville,  Georgia,  for  quail 
shooting,  after  which  he  usually 
visited  his  fishing  preserve  on  the 
St.  Anne  River,  where  he  controlled 
the  salmon  fishing  rights  during 
the  season.  He  had  also  been  a  not- 
able yachtsman  in  his  day,  having 
owned  and  raced  the  Vigilant, 
Queen  Mab,  and  Diana. 


Portland  (Oregon)  Commission  of 
Public  Docks  has  issued  a  year- 
book showing  the  status  of  the  port 
on  November  30,  1929.  Printed  on 
fine  buff  paper,  paper  cover,  and 
well  stocked  with  folding  maps  of 
the  port  facilities  in  the  way  of  ter- 
minals, channels,  etc.,  this  book 
makes  very  interesting  reading — 
and  is  a  handy  reference  book  for 
this  important  northwest  port. 

The  Griscom-Russell  Company  has 

moved  its  Chicago  office  to  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  room  1442,  ef- 
fective March  1. 


Geo.  E.  Billings 
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Standard  Marine  Insurance  Co. 

National  Union  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Mercantile  Insurance  Co. 

of  America 

312  CALIFORNIA  STREET 
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Telephone  GArfield  3646 
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FREIGHTS.  CHARTERS.  SALES 

June  13,   1930 

THE  following  steamers  have 
been  reported  fixed  with  grain 
to  U.K.:  British  str.  Penny- 
worth, British  Columbia  to  Ant- 
werp, Rotterdam,  and  Ipswich,  May, 
Canadian  American  Shipping  Co.; 
British  str.  Tilsington  Court,  Brit- 
ish Columbia  to  Hull,  prompt,  Can- 
adian American  Shipping  Co.;  Brit- 
ish str.  King  Edward,  Prince  Ru- 
pert to  U.K./Continent,  20/9,  June, 
Canadian  Cooperative  Wheat  Pro- 
ducers Assn. ;  British  str.  Masunda, 
British  Columbia,  Puget  Sound,  and 
Columbia  River  to  Dublin,  Belfast, 
and  Port  Talbot,  June,  Canadian 
American  Shipping  Co.;  British  str. 
Traprain  Law,  British  Columbia, 
Puget  Sound  and  Columbia  River 
to  U.K./Continent,  June,  Canadian 
American  Shipping  Co.;  British  str. 
Portsea.  Portland  or  Puget  Sound 
to  U.K./Continent,  21/9,  June, 
Strauss  &  Co.;  Greek  steamer  Had- 
iotis,  Columbia  River  to  U.K./Bor- 
deaux-Hamburg  range,  22/-,  June. 
Kerr,  Gifford  &  Co.;  British  str. 
Atlantic  City,  Columbia  River  to 
U.K./Continent,  June,  Louis  Drey- 
fuss  &  Co.;  Japanese  A.  K.  Line 
str..  Portland  to  U.K./Continent, 
21/41  2.  juiy_  Strauss  &  Co.;  British 
str.  Cape  Verde,  British  Columbia 
pnd  Puget  Sound  to  Antwerp,  July. 
Canadian  American  Shipping  Co. 

The  following  steamers  have  been 
fixed  with  lumber  to  the  Atlantic: 
Norwegian  m.s.  Soloy,  British  Co- 
lumbia to  U.S.  North  of  Hatteras, 
Strange  &  Co.;  American  str.  Ben- 
bow,  Puget  Sound  to  North  Atlan- 
tic, June,  Hirsch  Lumber  Co. 

The  Norwegian  str.  Kalfarli  has 
been  fixed  with  gypsum  from  San 
Marcos  Island  to  China,  July,  by 
W.  L.  Comyn  &  Co. 

The  following  steamers  have  been 
fixed  with  lumber  to  the  Orient: 
British  str.  Vulcan  City,  Columbia 
River  to  Shanghai,  June,  Dant  and 
Russell ;  Japanese  str.  Boston  Maru, 
Coos  Bay  and  Grays  Harbor  to 
Shanghai,  $7.50,  June. 

The  following  time  charters  have 
been  reported:  Danish  m.s.  Stjerne- 
borg,  delivery  British  Columbia,  re- 
delivery U.K./Continent.  $1.40,  June, 
Canadian  Transport  Co.;  Danish 
m.s.  Columbia  1  trip  Japan  delivery 
and  redelivery  British  Columbia. 
June,  H.  R.  MacMillan  Export  Co.; 
Norwegian  str.  Dagrun,  1  trip  U.K./ 
Continent  delivery  and  redelivery 
British  Columbia,  June,  H.  R.  Mac- 
Millan Export  Co. 

PAGE  BROTHERS,  Brokers. 
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NICROMETAL  ON  THE  ZACA 

THE  fine  schooner  yacht  Zaca 
which  recently  sailed  from  San 
Francisco  for  the  South  Seas  on 
her  maiden  trip  was  built  by  Nunes 
Bros,  of  Sausalito  and  embodied  in 
her  equipment  some  of  the  most 
modern  devices  and  fittings. 

The  Zaca's  deck  hardware  and 
many  interior  fittings  are  made  of 
the  new  Nicrometal  which  is  a  non- 
tarnishing,  noncorrosive,  acid-re.'^ist- 
ing,  chrome  nickel  bronze  alloy.  Ni- 
crometal takes  either  a  silver  finish 
or  a  very  high  polish. This  new  metal 
combines  great  strength  with  a  fine, 
very  high  crystaline  structure.  The 
polish  of  Nicrometal  has  a  luster 
similar  to  the  finish  of  chrome.  Six 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  fittings 
were  specially  made  for  the  Zaca  by 
the  Cardinal  Metals  Mfg.  Company, 
Inc.,  at  its  shop,  Oakland,  Cali- 
fornia. 


NEW  SERVICE  FIRM 
Ward,     Smith     Equipment     Com- 
pany,   Inc.,    of    New    York    has    re- 
cently been  organized  with  the  fol- 
lowing officers  and  directors: 

Carroll  S.  Smith,  president;  Wil- 
liam D.  Ward,  vice-president;  M. 
L.  Goodman,  vice-president;  M.  A. 
Bishop,  secretary-treasurer;  and 
Lucian  C.  Sprague. 

This  firm,  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  Delaware,  with  a  substan- 
tial financial  backing,  is  seeking 
to  effect  agency  representation  for 
marine  specialties  manufactured  by 
concerns  who  do  not  maintain  of- 
fices or  branches  in  the  New  York 
harbor  district,  and  to  act  as  pur- 
chasing agent  for  ship  operating 
lines  which  have  no  New  York  of- 
fices. 

The  character  of  the  personnel 
composing  this  organization  and 
its  financial  responsibility  should 
guarantee  real  service  to  clients. 


Cutler-Hammer,  Inc.,  Milwaukee, 
has  announced  that  it  has  purchas- 
ed the  assets  of  the  Union  Electric 
Manufacturing  Co.,  manufacturer 
of  motor  control,  specializing  in 
drum  type  control  apparatus. 
Branch  sales  offices  and  warehouse 
stocks  will  be  consolidated  with  the 
parent  company,  and  E.  F.  Le  Noir, 
president  of  the  Union,  will  become 
a  member  of  the  headquarter  sales 
staff. 


BENDIX  ACQUIRES  CHAS.  CORY 
&  SON 

TO  the  marine  fraternity  one 
of themostinteresting  mergers 
that  has  happened  in  recent 
years  is  the  entrance  of  General 
Motors  into  the  marine  field 
through  the  absorption  by  its  sub- 
sidiary, the  Bendix  Aviation  Cor- 
poration, of  the  famous  marine  firm 
of  Chas.  Cory  &  Son  of  New  York. 

The  Cory  name  has  been  synony- 
mous with  quality  marine  acces- 
sories since  1840,  when  the  original 
Chas.  Cory  started  business  as  a 
silverplater  and  brass  polisher,  par- 
ticularly catering  to  the  marine 
trade.  John  F.  Cory  entered  his 
father's  employinl861,and  the  firm 
became  Chas.  Cory  &  Son,  passing 
upon  the  death  of  John  F.  in  1892 
to  Chas.  Cory  II,  who,  in  turn,  left 
the  business  as  a  legacy  to  his 
brother  John  M.  in  1914. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
first  branch  opened  by  this  firm 
was  that  of  the  Pacific  Coast  dis- 
trict in  San  Francisco  in  1919.  J.  M. 
Lalor  was  then  placed  in  charge  and 
is  still  district  manager,  having 
built  up  the  business  at  this  branch 
so  that  it  is  the  largest  of  any  of 
the  Cory  branches  including  Phila- 
delphia, New  Orleans,  and  Boston. 

A.  P.  Homer  is  to  have  the  man- 
agement of  Chas.  Cory  &  Son,  Inc. 
as  the  marine  division  of  the  Ben- 
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dix  Aviation  Corporation.  Mr. 
Homer  has  seen  nearly  thirty  years 
of  service  in  the  marine  field  since 
he  joined  the  staff  of  the  old  New 
York  Shipbuilding  Corporation  in 
1901  on  the  day  it  laid  the  keel  of 
its  first  contract.  He  has  since 
served  as  assistant  general  manager 
of  the  Fore  River  Shipyards,  sales 
manager  of  the  Submarine  Signal 
Corporation,  and  director  of  the 
marine  division  of  The  Pioneer  In- 
strument Company.  His  ample  ex- 
perience and  genial  executive 
ability  augur  well  for  the  future  of 
Cory  business. 


Ship  and  boat  rigging  is  the  specialty  of  C.  J.  Hendry  Company's  new  rigging  department 
recently  opened  at  246  Front  street,  San  Francisco,  with  Victor  Knudsen  in  charge. 
C.  J.  Hendry  Company,  whose  first  chandlery  house  opened  in  1872  in  San  Francisco,  now 
conducts  chandlery  business  in  San  Pedro,  East  San  Pedro,  and  San  Diego.  George  W. 
Hendry,  son  of  C.  J.  Hendry,  founder,  is  president  and  principal  owner  of  this  pioneer 
firm.  V.  J.  Oliva,  connected  vAth  the  house  for  25  yetrs,  makes  his  headquarters  in  San 
Francisco.  Oliva  is  now  en  route  around  the  world  aboard  Dollar  liners.  During  his 
absence  the  business  is  under  the  management  of  Charles  Hendry,  son  of  George  W. 
Hendry,  representing  the  third  generation  serving  West  Coast  ships  and  boatmen. 
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Columbian  Tow'Ro,  a  line  that  spec' 
iali2,es  in  towing — that's  all  it  knows  how 
to  do,  and  how  it  does  it! 

Give  it  a  hard  job,  one  on  which  you 
would  hesitate  to  use  the  ordinary  old' 
fashioned  line.  TowRo  will  plainly  show  the 
advantages  of  its  new  construction  by  giving 
you  a  performance  far  above  your  expecta- 
tions. 

The  slightly  pre-twisted  yarns  comprising  the 

heart  of  this  rope  insure  additional  strength  and 

prove  their  effectiveness  on  a  heavy  tow.   Colum- 

bian  Tow-Ro  Pure   Manila  has  super  -  endurance, 

is  waterproofed  so  that  it  actually  absorbs  less  water 

and  has  the  broadest  guarantee  on  the  market. 

FOR  YOUR  HARDEST  JOBS,  USE  COLUMBIAN  TOWRO 
Columbian  Rope  Company 

342-90   Genessec   Street 
Auburn.  "The  Cordage  City,"  N.Y. 


hes —        New    York  Chicago 


Philadelphia 
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(1)  Bert  Anderson  and  Sam  Whiting  got  them  off  at  the  barrier.  (2)  John  T.  Greany,  John  C.  Rohlfs,  Ralph  'W 
Myers,  and  Frank  J.  O'Connor  looking  for  the  birdie.  (3)  Find  the  two  who  halved  the  hole — L.  C.  Stewart,  Arthi 
B.  Cahill,  and  C.  L.  Meek.  (4)  Bill  Empey  hooks  one  out  of  bounds.  (5)  The  divot  diggers,  Fred  L.  Doelke 
Frank  H.  Fox,  Millard  R.  Hickman,  and  C.  C.  Mallory.  (6)  The  fearsome  foursome — William  J.  Edwards,  Jam( 
S.  Hines,  Howard  C.  Hayes,  and  Al  S.  Gunn.  (7)  T.  E.  Cuffe  giving  some  tips  to  W.  F.  McKannay.  (8)  All  eve 
at  the  ninth — Captain  T.  A.  Ensor,  Joe  Schirmer,  Louis  K.  Siverscn,  and  George  B.  Schirmer.  (9)  No  argumei 
here — Dearborn  Clark,  A.  F.  Zipf,  and  W.  J.  Mahoney.  (10)  Oliver  Olsen  didn't  keep  his  head  down  on  th: 
one.  (11)  No  birdies  here — Lloyd  Swayne,  John  Parker,  Ernest  L.  McCormick,  and  J.  N.  Eschen.  (12)  Looks  lik 
Joe  found  the  Colonel's  ball — T.  J.  Scanlon,  Joe  Ghirardelli,  L.  L.  Collins,  and  Col.  Thomas  B.  Esty.  (13)  Charli 
didn't  get  that  one — Henry  T.  Faull  and  Charles  E.  Brown.  (14)  Into  the  bunkers  with  John  E.  Graney — the  ba 
went  out  but  the  cigar  didn't.  (15)  Bill  Edwards  pulled  that  one  around  the  tree — and  sunk  it. 
(16)  T.  E.  Cuffe  digging  in. 


^>  M 


Lakeside    -  -    San  Francisco 


olf  Tournutnent 


(1)  Hugh  pulled  a  fast  one— Hugh  Gallagher,  William  Denman,  Arnold  Foster,  and  Ira  S.  Lillick.  (2)  Faang 
forward  fearfully— William  Wickersham,  Oliver  J.  Olsen,  and  Tom  Crowley.  (3)  Good  golfers  never  get  Ored— 
Robert  O.  Houghton,  Paul  Faulkner,  Edward  Egbert,  and  R.  F.  Tomlinson.  (4)  Three  up  and  one  down— J.  A. 
Mathews,  Harry  Haviside,  W.  J.  Jansen.  and  Dave  Dorward.  (5)  Faith— George  D.  Zch.  H.  »■  Haney  H.  1. 
Earl,  and  Pierre  LaCombe.  (6)  Somebody  told  the  one  about  the  traveling  salesman— R  W.  By  bee.  M.  B.  Woodson 
J.  C.  Strittmatter.  and  M.  C.  Darr.  (7)  Fore!— and  form— Frank  O'Connor  demonstranng.  (8)  Mac  takes  a  good 
look— for  nothing— W.  F.  McKannay.  (9)  They  all  took  a  seven  on  the  last  hole— J.  Walter  Kelly,  J.  A.  Lunney, 
E.  H.  Harms,  and  J.  E.  Peggs.  (10)  Ed  and  Carroll  won  that  one— H  J.  Bennett,  George  J.  Yater,  Carroll  Harding, 
and  E.  J.  Schneider.  (U)  Even  money  George  Hind  missed  that  putt.  (12)  Lew  Stew-art  socks  one  on  the  nose. 
(13)  Varying  fcrtunes— S.  A.  Livingston.  David  C.  Young,  and  Byron  L.  Haviside.  (14)  Partly  family  party— 
L.  D.  Jurs.  Peter  C.  Jurs.  William  Empey.  and  George  U.  Hind.  (15)  One  of  the  holes  at  Lakeside.  (16)  White 
Wings  Carry  Me  Home— W.  J.  Gray  Jr..  Wallace  Lafrcnz,  Henry  Kirchmann  Jr..  and  Oscar  Beytuss. 
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JOHNSON  LINE 


Direct  Freight  and  Passenger  Service 
To  and  From 
PACIFIC  COAST  PORTS  —  SCANDINAVIAN  PORTS 

Hamburg  and  Other  European  Ports  as  Inducements  Offer 

Through  Bills  of  Lading  Issued  to  All  Scandinavian,  Finnish  &'  Baltic  Ports. 
MONTHLY     SAILINGS 

Vessels  Call  at  Antwerp  Outward  From  Europe 

GRACE  LINE 

EXPRESS  FREIGHT  AND  PASSENGER  SERVICE  TO  AND  FROM 

WEST  COAST  SOUTH  AMERICA 

Los  Angeles — San   Francisco — Puget   Sound — British    Columbia — Monthly   Sailings. 

FOR  RATES,  FREIGHT  SPACE  AND  OTHER  INFORMATION  APPLY 

W.  R.  GRACE  &  CO. 

General  Agents  Pacific  Coaat 

332  PINE  STREET  -:-  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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LOS  ANGELES 

M.  F   6^  H    R.  MfLAURIN 

611  Ccntril  Bldg. 


SEATTLE 

W.  R.  GRACE  V  CO..  Ajtj. 

Hoge    Bldg. 


VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 
C.  GARDNER  JOHNSON,  Ap. 


COAST  TO  COAST   SERVICE 


PANAMA  MAIL  LEADS 


nd  frequent  sailings 
an  unsurpassed 


Clocklikc  regula 

provide  shippers 

York  and  : 

Colombia.  Despatch  and  efficiency  h, 

in  freight  and  passenger  transportat 


Ship  San  Fra 

*S.S.   El  Salvador Lv.  July 

JtM.S.  City  of  Panama Lv.  July 

*S.S.   Colombia   Lv.  July 

»S.S.  Ecuador  Lv.  Aug. 

*S.S.  Vencjucla  Lv.  Aug. 


maintained  by  a  fleet  of  eight  modern  vessels 
ice  between  San  Francisco.  Havana  and  New 
vice  to  Mexico,  Central  America,  Panama  and 
)n  for  the  Panama  Mail  undisputed  leadership 
ntercoastal  : 


Eastboand 


'Westbound 


El  Salvador  Lv.  June 

S.S.   Colombia  Lv.  June 

S.S.  Ecuador  Lv.  July 

S.S.  Vcneiucla  Lv.  July 


Angel 
Lv.  July 
Lv.  July 
L-v.  July 
Lv.  Aug. 
-V.  Aug. 

-istobal 
Lv.  Ji 


:ah — Mazatlan.    Manzanillo,    Champen'i 
La    Union.    Amapala,    Corinto,    San    Ji 
Cristobal.    JRefrigerator  Space. 

•Pons   of   call— Mazatlan,    Champerico,    San   Jose 
La    Union.    Connto.    Balboa,    Cristobal.    " 


PANAMA  MAIL 


New  Yerii 
lO  Hanover  Squar* 
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Pacific  Marine  Personals 

AFLOAT   AND   ASHORE     ^     BY   PAUL   FAULKNER 
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SECOND  S.S.  GOLF  TOURNA- 
MENT COMPLETED  WITH- 
OUT JETTISONING  ANY 
MEMBERS. 

WINNERS  WELL  PLEASED  WITH 
RESULTS. 

JOHN  ROHLFS  ENTERS  COM- 
PLAINT. 

With  the  put-put-putting  on  the 
gi'eens  of  the  Lakeside  course  re- 
sembling the  efforts  of  a  bunch  of 
motor  boats  to  put  a  liner  in  her 
berth,  the  second  annual  San  Fran- 
cisco S.S.  Golf  Tournament  went 
down  into  history  June  6.  For- 
getting for  the  moment  cargoes  and 
supercargoes,  rates,  tariffs,  and 
dockage  fees,  the  marine  fraternity 
of  San  Francisco  devoted  themselves 
to  the  serious  business  of  golf. 

From  all  reports  no  holds  were 
barred,  and  anything  from  barratry 
to  lese  majesty  was  allowed.  John 
Rohlfs  reported  to  the  greens  com- 
mittee that  a  large  grass  hopper,  in 
color  an  adobe  hue  and  a  native  of 
the  foothills  around  Mount  Diablo, 
insisted  on  discoloring  his  ball  and 
ankles  while  he  was  on  the  greens, 
making  him  believe  that  his  ball  was 
a  divot  and  consequently  missing 
his  putts. 

William  J.  Edwards,  of  Norton, 
Lilly  &  Company  won  the  perpetual 
cup  for  low  net.  all  classes,  with  a 
score  of  98-30-68,  while  L.  C.  Stew- 
art had  the  low  gross  with  an  84. 
The  other  prize  winners  were: 
Runner-up,    low    net   all    classes^ 

John  C.  Rohlfs,  95-20-75. 
Low  net,  Class  A — Dr.  R.  F.  Tomlin- 

son,  92-16-76. 
Runner-up  low  net,  Class  A — L.  K. 

Siversen,  90-14-76. 
Low  net.  Class  B — Captain  Thomas 

A.  Ensor,  95-18-77. 
Runner-up    low   net,    Class    B — Ed- 
ward J.  Schneider,  97-19-78. 
Low    net.    Class    C — W.    Dearborn 

Clark,  101-24-77. 
Runner-up  low  net.  Class  C — Ralph 

W.  Myers,  104-26-78. 
Low  net.  Class  D — M.  C.  Darr,  114- 

30-84. 
Runner-up  low  net.  Class  D — Fred 
L.  Doelker. 
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ISTHMIAN  STEAMSHIP  LINE 

FAST  REGULAR  FREIGHT  SERVICE 

(via   Panama  Canal) 

Weekly    from   Baltimore  and    New   York. 

Bi-weekly  from  Norfolk  and  Portland,   Me.,  to 

Los  Angeles,   San  Francisco,   Oakland,   Seattle,   Tacoma, 

and  Vancouver,  B.C. 

(Other   Ports  as  Induccrrrcnts  Offer.) 

ATLANTIC  COAST  TO  HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS 

Regular    semi-monthly    sailings    from    New    York— monthly    sailings    direct 

from     U.     S.     Gulf,     Baltimore,     Philadelphia,     and     Boston     to     Hawaiian 

Islands  without  transshipment. 


ARGONAUT  STEAMSHIP  LINE 


BALTIMORE  and  NEW  YORK 


SAN  DIEGO,  LOS  ANGELES  (Wilmington), 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  PORTLAND 
(via  Panania  Canal.) 


NORTON,  LILLY  &  COMPANY 


GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  THE  PACmC  COAST 

(Pier  35)  Phone  SUtter  3600 

230  CALIFORNIA  ST.        SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

SEATTLE— L.  C.  Smith  BIdg.  PORTLAND— Yeon  BIdg. 


LOS  ANGELES— 711  Van  Nuys  BIdg. 

SAN  DIEGO— Municipal  Pier  No.    1. 

HONOLULU— 312  Hawaiian  Electric  Building. 

VANCOUVER  Agents— B.   W.  Greer  K  Son,  Ltd 

Bank  of  Nova  Scotia  Building. 


Fastest  Passenger  and  Freight  Service 


N©w  Y®ffk 

WITH  DIRECT  CONNECTIONS  FOR  EUROPE 


PASSENGER    OFFICES: 

460   Market  St. San   FranciKO 

715  West  Seventh  St los  Angelet 

1333    Fourth   Ave Seattle 

FREIGHT    OFFICES: 

Pacific   Steamship  Company. 

311    California    St.    San   Francisco 

Pacific    S.S.    Co.'s    Terminal Seattle 

204  Central  BIdg. Loa  Anselas 


fanama  facifie  Qne 

INTERNATIONAL       MERCANTILE       MARINE       CO, 


^nmnmnmuummuunnnnnnnmnunnnnumnnmnnmmmnmnnmmmmmmmmuuuunB^ 

I  ISTHMIAN  STEAMSHIP  LINES  | 


PACIFIC-UNITED  KINGDOM  SERVICE 

FROM  PACIFIC  COAST  PORTS  TO  LONDON,  LIVERPOOL, 
AVONMOUTH,  also  GLASGOW,  BELFAST,  DUBLIN 
For  Rates  and  Partictilan  Apply  to 

E.  C.  EVANS  &  SONS,  Inc. 

General  Agents  Pacific  Coast 

260  California  Street,  San  Francisco  Phone— Douglas  8040-8041-8042 

B.  W.  GREER  6?  SON,  LTD.,  Agents,  Vancouver 


0  NORTON,  LILLY  &>  COMPANY,  Agents,  Portland,  Seattle,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego  ^ 

^jninnnnnuniuunnnnninnnHnuninnnnuuunnnnnnnnnnnninnnnnninuuuiuuuiuiniium 


Canadian' Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line 

TO 
HONOLULU,  T.H.  SUVA,  HJI. 

AUCKLAND,  N.Z.  SYDNEY,  AUSTRALIA 

By  llie  new  palatial  Passenger  Liners 
R.M.M.S.  AORANGI  .  ^.  .    ^jta/-ada 

(Motorship)  RM.S.  NIAGARA 

17,500  Tons  Gross  '/„'',22,^°'  ^°" 

23,000  Tons  Dis.  ^0,000  Tons  Dis. 

Sailing  from  VANCOUVER,  B.C. 
Every  28  days. 
CARGO  SERVICE 
Monthly   sailings    from   Vancouver   to   main    New   Zealand    ports,    also 
to    Sydney,    Melbourne    and    Adelaide,    Australia,    are    maintained    by 
the  following  up-to-date  cargo  steamers: 
M.S.   HAURAKI  S.S.   WAIOTAPU 

S.S.   WAIRUNA  S.S.   WAIHEMO 

For  Fares,  Rates  and  Sailings  apply  to  any  office  of  th« 
CANADIAN  PAOFIC  RAILWAY  CO.  and  all 
RAILWAY  AND  STEAMSFHP  AGENTS,  or  to 

Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line 

999   West    Hastings  Street  Vancouver,    B.C. 


UNION  STEAMSHIPS  LTD. 

REGULAR  PASSENGER  and  FREIGHT 

SERVICE 

To  all  Northern  B.C.  Ports,  Logging  Camps, 

Mining  Centers  and  Canneries. 

For  full  information  as  to  Sailings,  Fares  and  Freight  Ratca: 
City    Office,    793    Granville    St.,    Vancouver,    B.C. 
Telephone  Seymour  9331.  Union  Dock,  Trinity  1321 


PACIFIC  MARINE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Headquarters  for  Ship  Supplies 

IDeck  Stores  Engineera  Store* 

Plymouth  Cordage  Stanley  Tools 

Blocks  Starrett  Tool* 

Marine   Paints  Cory's  Marine  Equipment 

1217-23  Western  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Nautical  Books  and  Charts,  Valves  and  Fittingi 
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Guest  low  net — Joe  Ghirardelli,  86- 

16-70. 

Seafaring  members  have  request- 
ed that  the  next  tournament  be  held 
on  Goat  Island  when  there  is  a  high 
wind  and  the  tide  running  so  that 
the  motion  of  the  island  will  roll 
their  balls  towards  the  cups,  and  so 
that  the  hours  spent  at  sea  in  putt- 
ing for  the  stansions,  pitching  for 
the  ventilators,  and  lofting  balls  out 
of  the  scuppers  will  not  be  wasted. 


TERRY  LA  CROIX,  on  July  1, 
rounds  out  nine  years  service  under 
the  flag  of  t  h  e  Dollar  Steamship 
Lines  Inc.,  Ltd.,  home  port  San 
Francisco.  As  chief  clerk  of  the 
operating  department,  a  position  he 
has  held  for  six  years,  "Terry", 
among  numerous  other  duties,  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  hiring  of  3000  men 
per  year.  This  sea-going  host  is 
assigned  to  deck  and  engine  room 
crews  (exclusive  of  licensed  offi- 
cers) on  the  nineteen  transpacific 
and  round-the-world  Dollar  liners 
and  additional  freighters.  It's  a  fact 
that  Terry  La  Croix  is  known  in 
every  sizeable  community  in  these 
United  States  —  for  several  thou- 
sand applications  and  applicants 
each  year  hail  from  no  less  than  48 


states.  More  friends  than  a  sena- 
tor! How  come  this  young  veteran 
heads  so  important  a  department? 
Before  joining  the  Dollars.  La  Croix 
worked  in  the  West's  he-man-est  in- 
dustries— Northwest  paper  mills, 
Montana  mines,  Oregon  logging 
camps,  and  Sierra  construction  pro- 
jects. Sort  of  majored  in  men! 
Terry's  married  and  lives  in  Ala- 
meda; he's  a  football  player  and 
fan,  and,  according  to  Bill  McStay, 
another  salt  water  Alamedan,  Terry 
makes  commuting  swifter  by  work- 
ing cross-word  puzzles. 
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NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  LINE 


Holland-America  Line 


Between 
PACinC  COAST  PORTS 
AND  UNITED 
KINGDOM  AND 
CONTINENTAL 
PORTS 


120  Market  Street 


JOINT  SERVICE  OF 

'         Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company 

ALL  VESSELS 
ARE  ESPECIALLY 
RTTED  WITH 
REFRIGERATOR 
SPACE  FOR 
CARRYING 
PERISHABLES 


The  'Pioneer  Refrigerator  Service 

HOLLAND-AMERICA  LINE 


San  Francisco 


In  Siain  yon 

don^t  go  to  n  rirrns 

to  see  elephants 


Cruise 

this  yeiur  around 

the  Pacific! 

On  the  Great  MALOLO  to 
hidden  corners  of  the  globe! 


Away  from  the  beaten  path  of  tourists,  the  luxuri- 
ous 23,000-ton  Malolo  goes  cruising  to  strange 
Pacific  lands  where  every  day  holds  an  adventure 
for  you. 

Smoothly  she'll  nose  through  crowding  junks 
in  the  Yellow  Sea — and  you'll  look  down  on  crews 
of  real,  practicing  pirates!  She'll  saunter  through 
the  Gulf  of  Siam  to  fantastic  Bangkok  and  down 
to  "wicked"  Singapore  on  the  tip  end  of  Asia. 
Then  she'll  wander  among  the  fabulous  isles  of 
the  East  Indies. 

At  19  ports  in  12  countries,  she'll  stop  for  you 
to  make  shore  excursions  with  expert  guides. 
You'll  be  in  Japan  at  chrysanthemum  time  and  in 
Java  and  Celebes  when  their  October  "spring" 
fills  the  jungles  with  rare  orchids.  You'll  shop 
ecstatically  in  native  bazaars,  buying  silks  and 
jade  at  unheard-of  prices. 

Ask  for  pictured  itinerary 

There's  no  other  trip  like  this!  Membership  is 
limited  and  sailing  day  comes  soon,  September 
20,  from  San  Francisco.  You  return  home  for 
Christmas,  landing  December  19.  Fares  $1,.500  to 
$6,500  cover  everything.  Wouldn't  you  like  a  pic- 
tured itinerary?  Ask  the  Matson  Line,  American 
Express  Co.,  or  your  travel  agency. 

Jtfl^TSOW  LMWE 

AMERICAN   EXPRESS   COMPANY 

In  cooperation 
MATSON  LINE:  215  Market  St.,  DAvenport  2300 


FURNESS  LINE  Ilk 

"THE  UP-TO-DATE  REFRIGERATOR  SERVICE."  \!t^^^^ 


mmmmmmm 


Express,  Freight  and  Passenger  Service 
^       Pacific  Coast  Ports  to  United  Kingdom 


FURNESS  [Pacific],  Ltd. 

Pacific  CcMot  Agcntt 

VANCOUVER     SEATTLE     PCMITLAND 
SAN  FRANCISCO        LOS  ANGELES 
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G.  BRUCE  NEWBY,  naval  archi- 
tect and  marine  surveyor,  is  busying 
himself  with  supervision  of  con- 
struction of  G.  Allan  Hancock's 
seagoing  cruiser — the  Velero  III. 
Mr.  Newby  is  a  leader  in  his  line 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  His  head- 
quarters are  San  Pedro,  and  during 
the  past  several  years  he  has  pro- 
duced noteworthy  commercial  and 
pleasure  craft  for  clients  in  south- 
ern California.  Prior  to  opening 
his  own  offices  Mr.  Newby  was 
naval  architect  with  the  Los  An- 
geles Shipbuilding  and  Drydock 
Corporation. 


CAPT.  CHARLES  A.  BERNDT- 
SON,  master  of  the  Matson  liner 
Malolo,  according  to  GENE  HOFF- 
MAN of  the  Matson  news  bureau,  is 
like  a  London  cabby  who  spent  his 
day  off  riding  around  with  another 
cab  pilot.  Captain  Berndtson  and  his 
family  left  San  Francisco  recently 
for  New  York  where  they  sailed 
June  6  for  Sweden.  Captain  Berndt- 
son will  visit  his  75-year-old  mother 
whom  he  has  not  seen  for  17  years. 
He  will  also  revisit  American  base 
ports  of  the  A.E.F.  which  he  saw 
regularly  while  in  transport  service 
in  the  Naval  Reserve  during  the 
World  War,  among  them  London, 
Southampton,  and  Hamburg.  Cap- 
tain Berndtson  will  return  to  San 
Francisco  in  time  to  take  out  the 
Malolo  on  her  second  annual 
around-Pacific  cruise,  sailing  Sep- 
tember 20  from  San  Francisco  and 
returning  December  19. 


J.  M.  "JERRY"  LALOR,  Pacific 
Coast  manager  of  Charles  Cory  & 
Son,  Inc.,  announces  that  his  firm 
is  now  known  as  the  Chas.  Cory 
Corporation,  Division  of  the  Bendix 
Aviation  Corporation,  and  that  the 
company  will  continue  to  manufac- 
ture the  same  products  as  it  has  in 
the  past,  with  additions  to  the  pres- 
ent lines.  Mr.  Lalor  joined  the  com- 
pany in  1913  and  came  to  San  Fran- 
cisco as  Pacific  Coast  manager  in 
1919  when  he  opened  up  the  West 
Coast  branches.  Before  coming 
West  Mr.  Lalor  was  assistant  to  the 
president.  At  present  Mr.  Lalor  is 
at  the  headquarters  in  New  York 
personally  acquainting  himself  with 
the  expansion  program  for  the  pio- 
neer Cory  line.  One  reason  for  suc- 
cess of  The  Propeller  Club  of  Cali- 
fornia banquets  has  been  Jerry's 
hard  work  as  chairman  of  the  dec- 
oration committee. 


G.  Bruce  Newby,  designer  and  construction 
supervisor  for  G.  Allan  Hancock's  superb 
Velero  III,  Craig's  Yard,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 


J.    M.   Lalor,   Pacific  Coast    manager  of   the 

enlarged  Chas.  Cory  Corporation.  Mr.  Lalor 

went  East  to  bring  back  full  information  on 

the  expansion  of  his  line. 


K.  SAWAI  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  Seattle  branch  office 
of  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  404  Union 
Street.  Mr.  K.  H  o  1 1  a  has  been 
transferred  to  N.Y.K.'s  head  office 
in  Tokyo.  The  appointment  of  Mr. 
Sawai  became  effective  Mav  29. 


FRANK  J.  O'CONNOR,  president 
of  the  Shipowners  Association  of 
the  Pacific  Coast,  was  recentl.v  hon- 
ored in  San  Francisco  by  a  dinner 
tendered  him  at  the  Pacific  Union 
Club  by  members  of  the  association 
as  a  tribute  to  the  fine  service  he 
has  rendered  the  Pacific  Shipown- 
ers during  his  eight  terms  in  office. 
A  beautiful  console  set  was  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  O'Connor  as  a  sub- 
stantial evidence  of  esteem. 


VICTOR  LINK,  grandson  of  Gen- 
eral John  A.  Sutter,  intrepid  Cali- 
fornia pioneer,  recently  served  the 
post  of  chief  engineer  of  the  Pana- 
ma Pacific  liner  Virginia.  Link  was 
substituting  for  ERNEST  PRINCE 
who  was  on  vacation.  Chief  Link 
has  worked  up  the  ladder  on  the 
engine  room  staff  step  by  step,  and 
his  ability  was  recognized  in  this 
opportunity  to  temporarily  super- 
vise the  power  plant  of  this  fine 
electric  liner. 


ALBERT  L.  SCOTT,  retired  vice- 
president  of  the  Grace  Lines,  Inc., 
visited  the  Pacific  Coast  for  the 
first  time  last  month.  He  serves 
now  only  in  an  advisory  capacity 
with  the  Grace  Lines  and  said  he 
was  realizing  a  life-time  ambition 
to  visit  the  Pacific  Coast.  Mr.  Scott 
stated  that  the  three  new  liners  for 
which  bids  are  being  asked  for  the 
California-Central  America  service 
of  the  Panama  Mail  Line  will  be 
the  finest  liners  in  this  trade. 


Hawaiian  seas  and  skies  are  fields  for  Arthur 

H.  Armitage.    He's  general  manager  for  the 

Inter-Island  shipping  line  and  treasurer  for 

the  Inter-Island  Airways. 


CHARLES  J.  NICHOLAS,  chief 
steward  of  the  round-the-world 
liner  President  Johnson,  has  won 
international  fame  for  himself 
through  his  activities  in  the  cul- 
inary departments  of  the  various 
ships  on  which  he  has  served.  The 
most  famous  stunt  put  on  by  Nich- 
olas in  his  round-the-world  program 
is  that  of  international  dinners  at 
the  ports  of  call.  The  vessels  of 
the  fleet  touch  at  not  less  than  21 
ports  in  15  countries;  and  on  the 
arrival  in  port  Nicholas  makes  a 
specialty  of  serving  up  a  dinner 
and  meals  that  are  characteristic 
of  that  nationality. 
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AH- Inclusive  -  Cost 
Vacation  Tours 


S  futi  days  in 

HAWAII 


20  days  . . .  Los  Angeles  back 
to  Los  Angeles  . . .  from  $330! 

THIS  vacation  of  a  lifetime  be- 
gins with  glorious  ocean 
days  on  a  luxurious  LASSCO 
liner  over  the  delightful  southern 
route  to  America's  island  Para- 
dise! 

HAWAII!  To  her  cool  gorgeous 
beauty — her  happy,  carefree  way 
of  life — her  millions  of  colorful 
flowers!  It  will  all  be  so  new  to 
you!  Her  thrilling  surf  sports — 
her  smart  hotels  in  their  marvel- 
ous tropical  settings — moonlight 
serenades,  strange  volcanic  won- 
ders! You  move  through  it  all 
under  a  spell  of  South  Sea  magic 
that  lifts  your  vacation  to  the 
height  of  a  unique  and  unforget- 
table experience. 

All-inclusive-Cost  Tours — range 
from  ^285  on  the  "Calawaii"  (21 
days)  and  from  ^330  on  the 
"City  of  Los  Angeles"  (20  days) 
covering  every  necessary  ship  and 
shore  expense.  The  tour  em- 
braces all  the  chief  points  of  in- 
terest, including  LASSCO'S 
Wonder  Trip  among  the  islands 
to  Hilo  and  Volcanoland. 

For  full  particuliirs  apply  any  authorized  J 
travel  bureau,   or —  H 

LASSCO 

LOS  ANGELES  STEAMSHIP  CO 

For  Passenger  Information  Apply — - 
730  So.   Broadway.   Los  Angeles 
685  Market  St..   San  Francisco 

For   Freight  Information  Apply— 

408   Central   Bldg..    Los   Angeles 

Pier  7,  San  Francisco 


/^#^ 


■:::i^ 


DOLLAR  STEAMSHIP  LINES 


Trans-Pacific 

WEEKLY  SAILINGS  from  Los  Angeles  Harbor  and  San  Francisco 
to  Honolulu,  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai.  Hongkong,  Manila. 
FORTNIGHTLY  to  Singapore,   Penang.   Colombo. 

flound-the-World 

FORTNIGHTLY  SAILINGS  between  Boston,  New  York.  Havana. 
Colon,  Balboa,  Los  Angeles  Harbor.  San  Francisco.  Honolulu.  Kobe. 
Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Singapore,  Penang,  Colombo.  Suez.  Port 
S:iid,   Alexandria,   Naples,  Genoa,   Marseilles,  thence  New  York. 

Intercoastal  Westbound 


FORTNIGHTLY  SAILINGS  Iron 
Angeles  Harbor  and  San  Francisci 
for   Oakland,    Portland,    Seattle   and 


Boston  and  New  York  to  Loi 
.  Transhipment  at  San  Francisco 
ill   northern   destinations. 


Philippine  Direct  Service 

MONTHLY    SAILINGS    between     Los    Angeles     Harbor,     San     Fran- 
cisco,  Honolulu,   Manila,  Singapore. 

Trans-Pacific  Freiglit  Service 

BI-MONTHLY   SAILINGS  between   Los   Angeles   Harbor,    San  Fran- 
cisco,   Pearl    Harbor,    Guam.   Manila,    Cavite,    Iloilo,   and  other   ports 


DolIarSteamshipLinesInCjLtd. 


BOSTON 
CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND 
DETROIT 
LOS  ANGELES 


Robert  Dollar  Bldg.  SEATTLE 

SAN  FRANaSCO  NEW  YORK 

DAvenport  6000  PORTLAND,  ORB. 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


E.  K.  WOOD  LUMBER  CO. 

EXPORT  5c  DOMESTIC  FIR  CARGOES 
CUT  TO  ORDER 

1  Drumm  Street  San  Francisco,  Cat. 

MILLS   AT 
Anacortes.    Washington.  Hoquiam,    Washington. 

YARDS    AT 

Oakland,  Cal.  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  San  Pedro,  Gal. 

STEAMERS: 

"El   Capil,an"  "Cascade"  "Olympic" 


■Siskiyou" 
MOTORSHIP: 
"Lassen" 

Cable  Addre 


"Shasta" 
SCHOONER: 
"Vigilant" 
"Ekaywood." 
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RUSSELL  PRATT,  manager  of 
the  General  Machinery  &  Supply 
Company,  San  Francisco,  has  re- 
turned to  his  headquarters  after  a 
trip  to  Hawaii  on  the  Matson  liner 
Malolo.  While  in  the  islands  Mr. 
Pratt  noted  an  increase  in  inter- 
island  traffic.  The  trip  was  his  first 
leave  from  active  duty  in  several 
years.  He  visited  the  Honolulu  Iron 
Works  and  the  Pearl  Harbor  naval 
base  and  was  impressed  with  the 
modern  equipment  of  these  two  fa- 
mous mid-Pacific  plants.  Mr.  Pratt, 
upon  returning  to  his  home  port, 
was  right  on  deck  (or  rather  below) 
for  the  trials  of  George  Armes' 
coast  guard  cutter  trial  runs,  first 
of  which  got  under  way  a  few  days 
ago.  Powell  valves  are  Russ'  "bab- 
ies" and  he's  mighty  proud  of  his 
installation  on  the  new  cutters 
built  at  General  Engineering  & 
Drydock  Company's   Oakland  yard. 


Mr.  Gregory's  new  headquarters  is 
516  Fourth  avenue,  Seattle. 


JOHN  C.  ROHLFS,  manager  of 
the  marine  department  of  the  Stan- 
dard Oil  Company  of  California,  is 
one  of  a  number  of  new  members 
recently  signed  on  by  the  Propeller 
Club  of  California,  reports  CAP- 
TAIN STANLEY  ALLEN,  secre- 
tary and  treasurer.  Bringing  the 
club's  membership  total  to  417 
members,  here  are  the  new  Propel- 
lers: CAPTAIN  JOHN  ENG,  mas- 
ter of  the  El  Segunda;  CAPTAIN 
S.  C.  SULLIVAN,  master  of  the  R. 
J.  Hanna;  HUGH  FULLERTON. 
admiralty  attorney;  J.  E.  BAUGH, 
manager  of  the  Bank  of  Italy's  Har- 
bor Branch;  S.  D.  RUSSELL,  presi- 
dent of  the  Phoenix  Iron  Works, 
Oakland;  E.  R.  SPUNN,  General 
Engineering  &  Dry  Dock  Company, 
Oakland;  JOHN  E.  ALWICK,  mar- 
ine chief  engineer;  ROBERT  P. 
MUCH,  marine  chief  engineer;  and 
CAPTAIN  ALBERT  R.  HUNTER, 
well  known  shipmaster. 


CAPTAIN  EDDIE  MASON,  San 
Francisco  bar  pilot,  is  home  con- 
valescing from  an  appendix  op- 
eration recently  performed  at  St. 
Mary's  Hospital,  San  Francisco. 
We're  all  glad  Eddie's  up  and  at 
'em  again! 


GEORGE  STODDARD,  manager 
of  the  industrial  department  of  the 
De  Laval-Pacific  Company,  an- 
nounces the  appointment  of  E.  C. 
GREGORY,  former  marine  en- 
gineer, to  handle  marine  and  indus- 
trial sales  in  the  Seattle  territory. 


WALTER  A.  KROPP,  formerly 
freight  clerk  of  the  liner  President 
Lincoln,  was  promoted  to  the  posi- 
tion of  purser  on  the  last  sailing  of 
the  vessel  from  San  Francisco. 
Kropp  joined  the  Dollar  Company 
several  years  ago  as  baggage  clerk 
aboard  the  President  Adams  and 
has  advanced  rapidly  in  this  de- 
partment of  ship  service. 


Congratulations 


G.  Harold  Porter,  manager  of  the 
Radio  Corporation  of  America  at  San 
Francisco  was  elected  vice-president  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
held  recently. 

General  Ilarhoard,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  ivho  ivas  in  San 
Francisco  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Porter's 
election,  conferred  upon  him  the  new 
title  of  J'ice-president  in  charge  of  Pa- 
cific Coast  activities. 


GEORGE  A.  ARMES,  president 
of  the  General  Engineering  and 
Dry  Dock  Compan.y,  on  June  6,  took 
over  control  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Corpor- 
ation at  Los  Angeles  Harbor.  The 
board  of  directors  of  the  Los  An- 
geles yard,  serving  with  Mr.  Armes, 
are  MILO  BAKER,  vice-president; 
JOHN  McFARLAND,  DAN  MUR- 
PHY, HENRY  O'MELVENY,  all  of 
Los  Angeles;  and  THOMAS  CROW- 
LEY and  JAMES  DORSEY  of  San 
Francisco. 


F.  I.  KEMP,  Northern  California 
sales  manager  for  the  Worthington 
Machinery  Corporation  of  Califor- 
nia, Ltd.,  announces  that  his  San 
Francisco  headquarters  is  making  a 
strong  endeavor  to  carry  spare 
parts  for  servicing  equipment  al- 
ready in  marine  service.  This  im- 
provement of  service  for  ships  has 
been  worked  out  since  Mr.  Kemp 
arrived  in  San  Francisco  two 
months  ago  to  take  charge  of  the 
northern  district.  Prior  to  coming 
West,  Mr.  Kemp  was  for  ten  years 
sales  manager  for  Worthington  at 
Kansas  City.  H.  D.  CORNELL  is 
president  of  the  California  company, 
with  headquarters  in  Los  Angeles. 
J.  G.  MURPHY  is  southern  Califor- 
nia sales  manager. 


ARLIE  CHEADLE,  Western 
marine  manager  for  National  Bat- 
teries, announces  the  appointment 
of  the  Marine  Electric  Company  as 
marine  sales  representatives  in  the 
San   Francisco  Bay  district. 


BYRON  0.  PICKARD,  safety  en- 
gineer of  the  accident  prevention 
department  of  the  Pacific  American 
Steamship  Association,  the  Ship- 
owners' Association  of  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  the  Waterfront  Employ- 
ers' Union,  announces  the  following 
personnel  changes  and  transfers: 

CAPTAIN  J.  W.  R.  STEWART, 
assistant  safety  engineer,  San 
Francisco,  resigned;  STANLEY  C. 
DAVIS,  resident  safety  engineer  at 
Los  Angeles  Harbor,  transferred 
to  San  Francisco  as  assistant  safety 
engineer,  vice-Stewart;  A.  B. 
WOODWARD,  JR.,  junior  safety 
engineer  at  San  Francisco,  trans- 
ferred to  Los  Angeles  as  resident 
safety  engineer,  vice-Davis;  and  J. 
H.  TRAVERS,  employed  as  junior 
safety  engineer  at  San  Francisco, 
vice-Woodward. 


CAPTAIN  HAROLD  R.  GILLES- 
PIE, former  ma.ster  of  the  Matson 
steamer  Lurline,  and  more  recently 
of  the  freighter  Manukai,  sailed 
from  San  Francisco  for  Honolulu 
recently  in  command  of  the  Manoa, 
succeeding  CAPTAIN  CHARLES 
H.  MORGAN,  who  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Manukai. 

Captain  Gillespie  is  one  of  the 
youngest  masters  in  the  Matson 
fleet  and  has  already  made  for 
himself  a  warm  place  in  the  esteem 
of  the  "commuters"  between  the 
Islands  and  the  mainland. 
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SEIICHI  NAKASE.  recently  ap- 
pointed manager  for  the  Nippon 
Yusen  Kaisha,  arrived  in  San  Fran- 
cisco June  4  on  the  liner  Taiyo 
Maru.  Nakase  succeeds  Takeo 
Yamamoto,  who  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  Hong  Kong  office.  Nakase 
came  first  to  San  Francisco  in 
1919  on  a  visit.  He  was  assistant 
manager  for  his  company  in  Seat- 
tle for  three  and  a  half  years  and 
then  in  New  York  for  a  year  and 
a  half.  Just  subsequent  to  his  ap- 
pointment to  San  Francisco  he  was 
general  purchasing  agent  at  Tokio. 


FRANK  HALLBERG,  bo's'n  of 
the  Panama  Pacific  liner  Pennsyl- 
vania, is  a  well-known  figure  in  the 
marine  world.  Fifty  years  at  sea  is 
his  record — and  while  now  64  years 
of  age,  he  looks  like  a  man  in  his 
forties.  Hallberg,  who  is  always  in 
a  jovial  frame  of  mind,  went  to  sea 
from  his  home  in  Gothenberg,  Swe- 
den, at  the  age  of  14.  Under  the 
I.M.M.  flag  Hallberg  has  served  on 
the  Pennland,  the  Finland,  and  on 
the  California,  Virginia,  and  Penn- 
sylvania. 


HUGH  BRITTAN,  general  pas- 
senger agent  of  the  Admiral  Line, 
reports  that  bookings  for  Alaska 
cruises  have  been  unsually  large 
this  year.  The  liner  Dorothy  Alex- 
ander is  making  trips  every  ten  days 
from  Seattle  to  Alaska  until  Sep- 
tember 8.  Mr.  Brittan  says  that 
Alaska  is  yearly  becoming  better 
known  to  tourists.  He  reports  Paci- 
fic coastwise  traffic  under  way  for 
a  very  satisfactory  season. 


CAPTAIN  A.  W.  NICKERSON  is 
commander  of  the  Admiral  liner 
Dorothy  Alexander  on  her  Seattle- 
Alaska  run  this  summer.  WALTER 
LACHELT,  veteran  West  Coast 
purser,  is  with  the  "Dorothy"  in  the 
northern  run.  He  has  previously 
been  purser  of  the  liners  Emma 
Alexander  and  Ruth  Alexander. 


JOHN  E.  RYAN,  general  passen- 
ger manager  for  the  Matson  Naviga- 
tion Company,  visited  Chicago  and 
New  York  offices  of  the  firm  during 
June.  His  three  weeks  journey  was 
in  interest  of  surveys  for  prospec- 
tive fall  winter  traffic.  An  increas- 
ing volume  of  business  is  develop- 
ing in  the  Chicago  and  New  York 
territories;  many  bookings  for  the 
around-Pacific  cruise  of  the  Malolo 
in  September  have  been  received. 


the  Rogers;  and  CAPTAIN  C.  A. 
CHRISTENSON,  master  of  the  Ad- 
miral Schley  now  commands  the 
Evans. 


William    Cathcart    heads    Marine    Electric 
Company  of  San  Francisco. 

20  on  her  second  annual  Round-the- 
Pacific  Cruise,  one  of  the  largest 
orders  for  supplies  and  provisions 
that  has  ever  been  placed  on  the 
West  Coast  will  be  turned  in  by 
Chief  Steward  E.  W.  FICKENDEY. 
He  reports  that  his  order  will  cover 
about  100,000  pounds  of  potatoes, 
35,000  pounds  of  poultry  and  game. 
30,000  pounds  of  beef.  25,000 
pounds  of  sugar,  and  250  pounds 
of  caviar,  10,000  pounds  of  butter, 
and  15,000  dozen  eggs. 


Several  commandant  changes 
have  recently  been  announced  by 
CARL  STROUT,  district  superin- 
tendent at  Seattle,  for  vessels  of  the 
Admiral  Line. 

CAPTAIN  A.  W.  NICKERSON, 
former  master  of  the  Queen,  now 
has  the  Dorothy  Alexander; 

CAPTAIN  J.  E.  KOLSETH,  mas- 
ter of  the  Admiral  Rogers,  has 
taken  the  Queen; 

CAPTAIN  S.  K.  GILGE,  master 
of   the   Admiral    Evans,    commands 


ELMER  A.  SPERRY,  ma-ster  of 
the  gyroscope  and  inventor  of  the 
gyro-compass,  the  gyro-pilot,  the  gy- 
ro-stabilizer, and  many  other  aids  to 
navigation,    died    June    16     at    St.  | 

John's  Hospital,  New  York. 

Under  some  400  patents  developed         \ 
by  his  own    genius    and    research,      M 
Sperry  contributed  largely    to    the      ^ 
world's  progress  in  science  and  en-         ' 
gineering.    His    work    brought    him 
much     well-deserved     wealth     and 
fairly  earned  honors  from  the  scien- 
tific bodies  and  from  governments 
of  many  nations.  His  friendly  genial 
personality  won  a  host    of    friends 
who  mourn  his  passing.  j 


CAPTAIN  W.  O.  KOHLMEISTER, 
master  of  the  Dollar  Line's  steamer 
President  Adams  has  been  honored 
in  Cuba  with  a  poem  written  by  Roy 
Cole  Hurlbut,  publisher  and  editor 
of  "The  Gulf  Stream,"  called  the 
magazine  of  the  American  Tropics. 
On  the  cover  of  the  May  publication 
is  a  fine  picture  of  the  veteran  skip- 
per and  on  page  one  is  the  poem. 
The  Birthright  of  the  Sea.  Captain 
Kohlmeister  is  well  known  and  re- 
spected around-the-world  for  his 
skillful  navigation  and  wonderful 
personality.  The  poem  dedicated  to 
Captain  Kohlmeister: 

THE  BIRTHRIGHT  OF  THE 

SEA 

Dedicated  to 

C.APT.4IX  W.  O.  Kohlmeister 

of  the  Dollar  Steamship  Lines. 


When    the    Matson    liner    Malolo 
sails  from  San  Francisco  September 


Captain  W.  O.  Kohlmeister  of  the  liner 
President  Adams. 


The  Ayes  have  long  held  the  story 

Of  man's  first  venture  to  sea, 
Yet  the  Highway  of  Nations  in  glory 

To  all  peoples  shall  ever  be  free. 
And  the  voice  of  the  sea  is  a  mandate 

In    all    iont/iies    to    its    sons    it    irill 
rail— 
"By    the   streng/li    of   your   soul  I   ivill 
man  rate 

The  each  of  you — one  and  all." 

"For  mine  is  the  birthright  of  strength 
From  the  God  of  the  Ages  it  came 
And  doiL'n  through  the  breadth  and  the 
length 
Of  all  countries  I  gather  the  same. 
For  those   who   jiould  serve   me   must 
never 
Prove  weak  in  the  hour  of  strife. 
Just  as  I  serve  my  Master  forever 
Let   your  sirenath   last   you    through 
life:' 

—R.  C.  H. 


UNITED   SERVICE  -J 
IS  SUPERIOR   -" 
SERVICE 


X  HE  modern  shipyard  is  able  to  do  an 
efficient  job  only  if  it  maintains  every  facility 
required  in  the  repair  of  a  ship — plus 
SERVICE. 

Between  the  award  of  the  contract  and  the 
rendering  of  the  bill  it  is  SERVICE  that 
counts.  SERVICE  is  the  difference  between 
a  job  just  done  and  a  job  well  done,  the  differ- 
ence between  a  satisfied  and  a  dissatisfied  ship 
owner. 

With  its  five  plants  United  Dry  Docks,  Inc., 
offers  the  ship  owner  every  modern  facility — 
plus  a  Superior  Service.  Whether  the  job  calls 
for  the  services  of  specialized  Diesel  engine 
mechanics,  turbine  repair  or  construction, 
special  castings,  the  ordinary  or  unusual  ship 
repairs — If  it  Can  be  Done  United  Can  Do  It. 

United's  facilities  include  new  and  complete 
equipment  for  the  construction  and  repair  of 


High  pressure  rotor  of  the  Holland-American  liner  Becmsterdvck 
in  Unileirs  dynamic  balancing  machine 


turbines  at  its  Fletcher  Plant — builder  of  so  | 
many  of  the  famous  Fletcher-Parsons  Turbines. 
United's  Diesel  engine  division  at  the  Morse  | 
Plant  and   its  foundry   at   the   Staten  Island 
Plant    are    without    equals    in    the    Port     of| 
New  York. 

United's  five  plants  are  conveniently  located 
— three  in  Brooklyn,  one  in  Hoboken  and  one 
on  Staten  Island.  And  above  all.  United 
Service  is  Superior  Service. 


UNITED   DRY   DOCKS 

Incorporated 
11  Broadway  DIGby  0500  New  York! 
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Additional  Staterooms  . . .  Faster  Speed ! 


Tin-  Sl.rlinjj  \  ikiii" 


•iinvn  arc  prolKilily  ih.-  iiiiml  iioHcrful 
cn^inc-i  liuill.  85  footers  are  iiiakiii<; 
lioals  16  kni»l!ji. 
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American  Steel  &  Wire  Company*s  slings,  falls,  guys,  and 
towing  hawsers  make  possible  the  mighty  lifting  perfor- 
mances of  Haviside  Derrick  Barge  No.  4 —  giant 
of  its  class  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Scene  above 
shows  launching  of     Miss  California   ,  a 
45-ton  fishing  boat,  at  Fisherman*s 
Harbor,  San  Francisco. 

AMERICAN 

STEEL  AND  WIRE  COMPANY 


SUBSIDIARY  OF  UNITED   STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION. 


'Pacific  Coast  Distributors 

COLUMBIA  STEEL  COMPANY 

SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES  PORTLAND  SEATTLE  VANCOUVER,  B.  C 
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INLAND  FROM  EITHER 
PIJGET  SOUND  OR  THE 
COUT3IRIA  RIVER 
tiiATE^VAY  S  . . . 

MeCorniic*k  Offers 
Through  Rates  ... 
Complete  Service 


McCormick's  fast-growing  Coastwise  Fleet  is  recog- 
nized by -shippers  as  an  important  link  in  the  eco- 
nomical system  of  freight  forwarding  between  ports 
on  the  Pacific  Coast, or  tiiroiigh  water-rail  shipments 
to  eastern  destinations,  or  from  east  to  west. 

Without  restriction  as  to  choice  of  rail  routes  to  the 
interior,  you  may  secure  the  benefit  of  through  rales 
on  any  McCormick  vessel  entering  Columbia  River  or 
Puget  Sound. ..Frequent  local  service,  too,  between  all 
important  and  many  lesser  ports,  San  Diego  to  Seattle. 

AleCorinick  Vossels  Load 
Through  llie  Cioltlen  Gate 

For  tile  past  five  years  INIcCoriniolv  lias  sent  more  vessels  through 
the  Golden  Gate  of  San  Franeisco  than  any  line  iu  the  world! 
In  1929  alone,  7.959  vessels  from  all  points  of  the  seven  seas 
passed  throufjh  the  Gate  .  . .  1.092  bore  the  McCormiek  Star! 
There  is  reason  for  this  preat  serviee.  It  is  justified  hy  Western 
Industry  .  .  .  and  Western  Industry  enjoys  excellent  facilities 
through  McCormick. 


OTHER  MeCORMICK  ROUTES 


Pacific-West  Indies 

U.  S.  Intercoastal  (Mii/ison-McCormic/cj 


Pacific-Argentiiie-Brazil 
(U.  S.  Mail  Steamers) 


Eliminate  JForry—Yoiir  Next  Shipment  via  McCormick 


OAKLAND 

(LAkeside  3146) 

Los  Angeles 


Me  Cormicl^v^SteamsKxp  Company 


<^ 


2 1  ."*  Alarkot  St. 

Son  li'i-ant-SNO) 

DAvenpon  3500 


Portland 

Seattle 
Tacoma 
Astoria 
incoiivcr.  B.C. 
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Editorial  Comment »  »  » 


Why  Not  Have  A 
National  Shipping  Bureau 


Pi 


ternational 
Practically 
the  United 
shipowning. 


I  ROB  ABLY  never  before  in  history 
JL  has  competition  in  national  and  in- 
shipping  been  as  keen  as  is  now. 
every  marine  government,  including 
States,  is  encouraging  shipbuilding  and 
Shipping  operators  therefore  are  sharpen- 
ing their  pencils  and  working  their  brains  overtime  to 
try  to  evolve  some  method  of  stabilizing  the  industry, 
flattening  the  peaks,  and  filling  up  the  valleys  in  their 
business  cycle — of  turning  losses  into  profits.  This  is 
true  under  any  flag  the  world  round. 

The  same  condition  exists  in  our  American  merchant 
marine  notwithstanding  the  propaganda  working  among 
politicians  and  others  to  put  over  the  idea  that  since  the 
passage  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1928,  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine  is  on  the  way  to  capture  leader- 
ship on  the  seven  seas.  And  we  still  have  our  handi- 
caps. The  Merchant  Marine  Act  is  only  a  beginning. 
A  beginning  in  the  right  direction — but  it  stops  far 
short  of  the  goal. 

We  still  have  many  obstructions  to  the  economic  op- 
eration of  American  merchant  shipping.  These  obstruc- 
tions are  legislative  and  administrative — direct  and  in- 
direct— actual  and  potential.  The  Merchant  Marine 
Act  does  not  remove  any  of  them.  In  the  case  of  pas- 
senger liners  and  combination  cargo  liners  this  act 
compensates  for  the  continued  existence  of  some  but  by 
no  means  all  of  these  handicaps.  In  the  case  of  the 
ordinary  freighter  this  act  confirms  and  continues  some 
of  these  handicaps,  removes  none  of  them,  and  offers 
no  compensation. 

Therefore  the  American  ship  operator  is  doing  some 
hard  thinking;  and  some  pregnant  suggestions  are 
forthcoming.      Among   these    comes,    in    various    forms 


from  many  sources,  the  idea  of  a  powerful,  central 
agency  at  Washington  to  represent  the  entire  American 
shipping  industry. 

In  conversation  recently,  a  well  known  Pacific  Coast 
shipowner,  who  is  prominently  identified  with  the 
American  shipowners'  associations,  made  the  following 
very  practical  suggestions  for  the  organization  of  such 
an  agency: 

First.  All  American  shipowners  to  be  organized  in 
four  groups — Atlantic  Coast,  Great  Lakes,  Gulf,  and 
Pacific  Coast.  These  four  groups  to  act  independently 
on  strictly  local  problems  but  to  unite  in  the  settlement 
of  all  problems  either  local  or  national  when  United 
States  Government  agencies  or  Congress  are  involved. 

Second.  To  carry  out  this  cooperation,  these  four 
divisions  of  the  American  shipowners'  organization 
should  organize  an  effectively  manned  Marine  Bureau 
at  Washington.  This  Bureau  would  require  a  com- 
petent executive  secretary  from  each  division;  it  would 
be  the  repository  of  information  on  all  matters  affect- 
ing the  American  merchant  marine;  so  that  any  secre- 
tary of  any  congressional  committee  or  any  senator  or 
representative  could  have  available  at  short  notice  ac- 
curate, up-to-the-minute  data  on  actual  conditions  in 
any  service  or  on  any  fleet  of  ships  in  America's  mer- 
chant marine  or  on  any  section  of  America's  far  flung 
coast  line. 

Third.  This  Marine  Bureau  would  cooperate  to  the 
fullest  extent  with  such  agencies  the  U.  S.  Shipping 
Board,  the  Merchant  Marine  Committee  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate;  the  Marine  Department  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States;  and  the  representa- 
tives of  the  chambers  of  commerce  of  our  maritime 
cities  and  states. 

Fourth.  The  Marine  Bureau  would  present  on  any 
cause  the  authoritative,  united  opinion  and  conclusions 
of  the  entire  industry. 

It  seems  to  us  that  this  plan  offers  many  great  and 
practical  advantages.  It  would  give  to  American  ship- 
owners an  agency  through  which  they  could  cooperate 
for  their  common  good.  It  would  offer  a  means  of  pre- 
senting a  united  front  when  opposing  harmful  legisla- 
tion. It  would  provide  an  avenue  along  which  whole- 
hearted advance  could  be  made  in  promoting  beneficial 
action.  It  would  constitute  a  permanent  repository  of 
accurate  data,  easily  available  for  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  the  American 
merchant  marine. 

Let's  try  it! 


Mi 


August 
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James  <lA.  Qronin-:> 

As  superintending  engineer  and  ncival  architect  of  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany of  California,  and  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  governors  of 
The  Propeller  Club  of  California,  "Jim"  Cronin  is  known 
throughout  the  shipping  world. 
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Navy  Yard 
Competition 


HE  editorial  entitled  "Contract  Ver- 
sus Estimate"  that  appeared  in  the 
May  issue  of  Pacific  Marine  Review  has  drawn  some 
perfectly  justifiable  censure  on  this  editor.  We  quoted 
figures  on  a  particular  job  performed  at  Mare  Island 
Navy  Yard  and  made  the  statement  that  after  the  job 
"was  awarded  to  the  Navy  Yard,  the  War  Department, 
on  request,  made  an  additional  appropriation  of  $9000 
for  dry-docking."  We  find  on  further  investigation  and 
on  receipt  of  detailed  figures  from  the  Mare  Island 
Navy  Yard  Association  that  the  dry-docking  was  in- 
cluded in  the  original  estimate  of  the  Navy  Yard,  and 
we  apologize  for  our  failure  to  properly  check  these  fig- 
ures before  publishing  them. 

Pacific  Marine  Review  has  no  desire  to  keep  work 
from  going  to  Mare  Island  ortoany  other  navy  yard,  but 
we  will  always  protest  against  the  unfairness  of  making 
one  competitor  give  a  firm  bid  with  penalties  for  non- 
performance while  another  competitor  is  allowed  to 
take  the  work  on  a  cost  estimate  with  no  penalties  at- 
tached for  non-performance. 

The  true  figure  of  cost  to  the  Navy  Yard  on  the  job 
above  mentioned,  including  dry-docking  and  excluding 
some  extras,  is  $36,449.  The  lowest  comparable  figure 
in  the  shipyards'  bids  is  $42,973,  a  difference  in  favor  of 
the  navy  yard  of  approximately  16  per  cent.  We  assume 
that  the  Navy  Yard  cost  is  based  on  labor  and  materials 
without  overhead.  Private  shipyards  have  to  figure 
overhead  to  cover  such  expenses  as  taxes,  maintenance, 
insurance,  depreciation,  and  executive  salary.  This 
is  usually  figured  at  40  per  cent,  on  the  labor  cost — 
and  that  percentage  figure  is  based  on  a  fair  volume  of 
business. 

Navy  yards  pay  no  taxes  on  their  plant  value,  and  ab- 
sorb their  overhead  in  general  naval  expense.  An  esti- 
mate of  cost  so  based  is  hardly  on  a  fair  competitive 
footing  with  a  firm  responsible  bid  that  must  cover  all 
costs. 


)ome  Windjamming  Skippers 

I— CAPTAIN  WARREN  F.  MILLS 
By  F.  C.  Matthews 

APTAIN  WARREN  F.  MILLS  was  born  at 
Thomaston  in  1849  and  died  at  San  Francisco  in 
'March  1926.  He  first  sailed  under  his  father. 
Captain  Harvey  Mills  and  in  1873  succeeded  the  latter 
as  master  of  the  Eliza  McNeil.  The  senior  Mills  then 
retired  from  sea  life  to  devote  his  attention  to  his  ship- 
ping interests.  He  was  also  prominent  in  the  public 
affairs  of  his  home  town  and  died  there  in  August 
1894,  aged  77  years. 

While  Captain  Warren  F.  Mills  was  in  command  of  the 
Eliza  McNeil  he  promoted  a  plan  to  obtain  supplies  at 
San  Francisco  for  the  relief  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pit- 
cairn  Island  and  he  saw  to  their  delivery  in  his  ship. 
Later  he  commanded  the  unfortunate  ship  Harvey  Mills 
some  six  years,  subsequently  engaging  in  the  stevedor- 
ing business  in  San  Francisco  with  Captain  Albert 
Herriman,  formerly  of  the  ship  Ivanhoe. 

The  ship  Harvey  Mills,  2077  tons,  was  when  launched 
from  the  Mills'  yard  at  Thomaston  in  1878,  fourth  in 
size  among  American  merchant  ships.  She  was  built  to 


Captain    Warren    F.    Mills. 

be  commanded  by  Captain  Warren  F.  Mills  and  her 
first  voyage  was  to  have  been  from  Port  Royal  to  Liver- 
pool with  cotton.  When  she  was  lying  in  the  Beaufort 
River,  loaded,  her  cargo  was  found  to  be  on  fire  and 
this  was  only  extinguished  after  several  days  and  when 
the  ship  had  been  pumped  full  of  water.  Later  she  was 
towed  to  New  York,  discharged,  was  repaired,  and  then 
put  on  the  berth  for  San  Francisco. 

In  May  1882,  while  bound  from  Liverpool  to  New 
York,  she  ran  down  and  sunk  the  British  bark  Eta,  be- 
ing herself  so  badly  damaged  that  she  was  only  able  to 
reach  Crookshaven  through  the  strenuous  exertions  of 
her  crew  and  that  of  the  Eta,  which  latter  had  been 
rescued  at  great  risk.  The  Harvey  Mills  was  libelled, 
held  responsible  for  the  collision,  and  was  sold  by  court 
order,  being  bought  in  by  her  former  owners.  She  under- 
went extensive  repairs,  but  Capt.  Mills  was  worn  out  by 
the  complicated  and  annoying  case  and  when  the  ship 
was  again  ready  for  sea,  he  turned  over  the  command 
to  Captain  Gleason  Young.  The  Harvey  Mills  finally 
got  away  from  Queenstown  but  put  back  twelve  days 
later  dismasted  and  was  ordered  to  Liverpool  for  re- 
pairs. Here  Captain  Mills  resumed  command  and  fin- 
ally ari-ived  at  New  York  nearly  a  year  after  the  col- 
lision with  the  Eta. 

In  December  1886  the  Harvey  Mills  left  Seattle  for 
San  Francisco  with  coal  and  two  days  later  was  thrown 
on  beam  ends  in  an  exceptionally  heavy  gale.  The  miz- 
zenmast  was  cut  away,  and  in  falling  it  took  over  the 
mainmast.  Within  a  half  hour  the  ship  went  down  stern 
first,  taking  with  her  Captain  John  L.  Crawford  and 
eleven  of  her  crew.  Of  the  remainder  of  the  ship's  com- 
pany only  Chief  Officer  Cushman  and  two  seamen  were 
rescued,  they  being  picked  up  when  about  dead  through 
lack  of  food  and  water  by  the  ship  Majestic  four  days 
after  the  disaster.  They  had  managed  to  sustain  them- 
selves on  a  piece  of  wreckage;  but  nine  others  of  the 
crew  were  not  successful  in  keeping  afloat  and  suc- 
cumbed to  exposure  and  the  heavy  seas. 
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Goast  Guarder  Itasca  Another  Example 

of  Good  Pacific  Coast  Shipbuilding  and 

Marine  Machinery  Installation 

WHENEVER  a  new  ship  built  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  is  tried  and  accepted,  it  is  quite  custom- 
ary for  a  number  of  self-constituted  critics 
to  offer  suggestions  for  her  betterment.  One  hears 
many  remarks  beginning:  "Fine  ship,  but  .  .  .  ";"Fast 
and  handy  if  they  only  had  .  .  ." ;  and  so  on.  When 
such  voices  are  silent  after  the  advent  of  any  new 
vessel,  one  may  assume  that  superworkmanship  has 
achieved  a  masterpiece.  This  is  notably  the  case  with 
the  Coast  Guard  cutter  Itasca,  latest  product  of  the 
General  Engineering  and  Drydock  Company  of  San 
Francisco  and  Oakland.  The  illustrations  show  very 
clearly  the  neat  ship  fitting,  riveting,  pipe  fitting,  and 
machinery  installation  work  done  on  this  job,  which 
has  drawn  congratulations  for  her  builders  from  hard- 
boiled  Pacific  Coast  steamship  operators  and  has  won 
commendation  from  national  official  circles  in  the 
Coast  Guard  Service. 

Complete  official  figures  on  the  trial  trip  results  have 
not  yet  been  published  by  the  Coast  Guard,  but  it  is 
known  that  Itasca  made  17.15  knots  at  her  designed 
full  load  of  3220  shaft  horsepower  at  163.5  revolutions 
a  minute  without  touching  her  allowable  temperature 
rise  limit. 

Itasca  is  the  first  of  four  sister  cutters  building  at  the 
Oakland  yard  of  the  General  Engineering  &  Drydock 
Company.  She  has  the  following  general  characteris- 
tics: 

Length  over-all 250  feet 

Length  at  water  line  236  feet 

Beam  molded  32    feet 

Draft,  maximum  16  feet 

Displacement,  approx.  tons  1800 

Sea  speed,  knots 17 

Cruising  radius,  miles  8000 

She  is  a  trim,  graceful  craft  with  just  the  right  sheer 
line  and  the  right  rake  of  mast  and  funnel  to  give  her 
the  appearance  of  being  "alive  and  alert."  In  the  de- 
sign of  the  hull  there  is  ample  provision  for  the  com- 
fort and  safety  of  the  officers  and  crew.  Steam  heat- 
ing, hot  and  cold  running  water,  good  ventilation,  and  a 
large  refrigerated  stores  capacity  insure  reasonable 
comfort  m  any  latitude. 

One  of  the  notable  features  of  this  ship  is  the  com- 
plete insulation  of  the  hull  above  the  water  line.  All  of 
the  shell  plating  of  the  hull  and  most  of  the  superstruc- 
ture is  lined  with  two  layers  of  1-inch  Armstrong  cork- 
board.  In  applying  this  corkboard,  the  steel  plate  is 
first  prepared  with  a  coat  of  Oronite  primer  and  the 
cork  is  then  attached  with  hot  single  X  Petrolastic  ce- 
ment. The  inner  surface  of  the  corkboard  is  finished 
with  a  covering  of  muslin  painted  to  suit  the  interior 
finish.     For  this  very  neat  job  of  insulation  the  cork 
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was  supplied  and  installed  by  the  Van  Fleet-Freear 
Company  of  San  Francisco.  Oronite  primer  and  Petro- 
lastic cements  are  both  products  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  (Calif.)  Eleven  hundred  board  feet  of  1-inch 
cork  is  being  used  on  each  of  the  four  cutters. 

The  steel  decks  in  way  of  the  quarters  are  covered 
with  Armstrong  battleship  linoleum,  750  yards  being 
furnished  to  and  installed  on  each  ship  by  the  Van 
Fleet-Freear  Company. 

Propulsion  Machinery^ 

The  propelling  machinery  is  the  standard  Coast 
Guard  turbo-electric  drive  of  the  synchronous  motor 
type  designed  and  constructed  by  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company.  Steam  is  sup- 
plied by  two  water-tube  boilers  of  the  Babcock  &  Wil- 
cox, interdeck  superheater,  marine  type,  having  a  total 
evaporating  surface  of  6332  square  feet  and  a  total 
superheating  surface  of  734  square  feet.  Superheaters 
are  placed  in  three  groups,  of  2-inch  tubes  and  one 
group  of  4-inch  tubes  above  the  furnaces.  The  working 
pressure  is  265  pounds  per  square  inch,  with  175  de- 
grees of  superheat.  Diamond  soot  blowers  and  Babcock 
&  Wilcox  feed  water  regulators  are  furnished  as  part  of 
the  equipment.  These  boilers  will  be  operated  on  open 
fire  room  with  draft  furnished  by  a  Sturtevant  multi- 
vane,  turbine-driven,  induced  draft  fan  having  a  capa- 
city of  25,000  cubic  feet  per  minute  against  a  3-inch 
discharge  pressure  with  exhaust  gas  at  a  temperature 
of  575  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

The  main  turbine  generator  set  consists  of  a  Westing- 
house  impulse  reaction  turbine  suitable  for  operation 
with  260  pounds  of  steam  and  175  degrees  Fahrenheit 
superheat,  with  28 '^  inches  of  vacuum,  driving  a  3- 
phase,  60-phase,  2-pole  generator  through  a  solid 
coupling. 
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(1)  Audifren  refrigerating  machine.  (2)  View  in  the  pilot  house  featuring  Lietz  standard  compass,  Cory  engine  room  telegraph,  A.E.C. 
steering  stand,  Sperry  gyro-repeater,  Cory-Kent  clear-vision  screen,  and  Kearfott  windows.  (3)  R.C.A.  direction  finder  compass  in  pilot 
house.  (4)  One  of  the  Frigidaire  cabinets.  (5)  A.E.C.  hydro-electric  steering  gear.  (6)  Warren  fresh  water  pump.  (7)  Motor- 
driven  Warren  main  circulating  pump  and  Powell  sea  valves.  (8)  De  Laval  lubricating  oil  purifier.  (9)  Davis  fuel  oil  heaters.  (10) 
Westinghouse    auxiliary    condenser,    Warren    auxiliary    circulating    pu  np.  and  Warren  motor-driven  fire  pump.      (11)   The  furnace  fronts 

of  Babcock  and  Wilcox  boilers. 


The  main  generator  is  of  the  revolving  field- type 
with  an  output  of  2600  kilowatts  at  3600  revolutions 
per  minute,  2300  volts.  The  manufacturers  guarantee 
this  rating  will  be  carried  continuously  without  exceed- 
ing a  temperature  rise  of  85  degrees  Centigrade  on  the 
rotor  and  60  degrees  Centigrade  on  the  stator,  based  on 
40  degrees  Centigrade  ambient  air  temperature.  Tem- 
perature coils  are  imbedded  in  the  stator  coils  and  con- 
nected to  an  indicating  device  to  indicate  coil  tempera- 
tures. 


The  propulsion  motor  is  of  the  revolving  field,  salient 
pole,  synchronous  type,  the  rating  being  3220-horsfc 
power,  3-phase,  60-cycle,  44-pole,  163.5  revolutions  per 
minute,  2300  volts.  Motor  equipment  includes  tempera- 
ture indicators  located  in  the  stator  windings  and  elec- 
tric heaters  for  drying  out  when  the  motor  is  not  in  use. 
Ventilation  of  this  motor  is  obtained  by  an  alternating 
current  motor  driven  exhaust  fan  of  the  Westinghouse 
propeller  type  installed  within  the  duct  from  the  motor, 
the  duct  being  designed  on  the  principle  of  a  converg- 
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(I)  Assenihlv  i>f  the  new  Westinghouse  propclkr-type  blower  in  the  ventilating  duct  from  the  main  propulsion  motor.  (2)  Starboard 
end  of  the  Westinghouse  main  condenser  showing,  at  left,  the  lubricating  oil  sump  with  ventilating  Westinghouse  motors  for  lubricating 
oil  pumps  mounted  on  its  top.  (3)  The  turbo-alternator  for  auxiliary  power  for  port  use.  (4)  Steam  end  of  one  of  the  turbo-generating 
sets  for  auxiliary  power.  (5)  The  control  stand  in  the  engine  room.  (6)  Steam  end  of  main  turbo-generating  set.  (7)  Forward  end  of 
main  turbo-generating  set.  (8)  Electric  end  of  main  turbo-generating  set.  (9)  Westinghouse  vertical  condensate  pumps.  (10)  Electric  and 
of  the  two  auxiliary  turbo-generating  sets.       (11)  Griscom-Russell  lubricating  oil  coolers. 


ing  diverging  nozzle  with  vanes  to  provide  for  the 
proper  discharge  of  air. 

Clean  lubricating  oil  for  the  turbo-generator  and  for 
the  propulsion  motor  is  assured  by  the  use  of  a  De  Laval 
oil  purifier. 

The  line  shaft  is  12  inches  in  diameter  and  is  pro- 
vided with  a  Kingsbury  3-shoe  25-inch,  Style  H.S.S. 
thrust  bearing.  The  propeller  shaft  is  13  inches  diam- 
eter and  is  covered  with  a  Sandusky  centrifugally  cast 


bronze  liner  furnished  by  Cordes  Brothers  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  Hyde  right-hand  four-bladed  solid  man- 
ganese bronze  propeller  has  the  following  characteris- 
tics: Diameter  11  feet  9  inches;  pitch,  11  feet  6  inches; 
rake,  18  inches;  projected  area,  43.34  square  feet;  de- 
veloped area  49.50  square  feet;  disc  area.  108.4  square 
feet.  A  Goodrich  Gutless,  water-lubricated,  rubber  bear- 
ing is  used  in  the  stern  tube. 


The  control  for  the  propelling  equipment  is  arranged 
in  a  unit  group.  The  control  provides  that  the  propel- 
ler may  be  operated  continuously  at  any  speed  from 
45  to  163.5  revolutions  per  minute.  California  fuel  oil 
supplied  by  the  Associated  Oil  Company  of  San  Fran- 
cisco is  used  under  the  boilers  of  the  Itasca;  and  the 
special  turbine  oil  used  for  lubrication  of  her  main  and 
auxiliary  turbo-generating  sets  is  also  furnished  by 
Associated. 

Auxiliary  Power 

Electric  current  for  auxiliary  power,  excitation,  and 
lighting  is  furnished  by  four  generating  sets;  three 
turbine  driven  and  one  driven  by  an  alternating  current 
induction  motor.  Two  of  these  sets  are  of  the  3-unit 
type  consisting  of  a  turbine,  gear,  direct-current  3-wire 
generator,  and  an  alternating-current  generator  all 
mounted  on  the  same  bed.  The  turbine  run  6600  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  operating  under  250  pounds  gauge 
pressure,  175  degrees  superheat,  and  designed  to  carry 
half  load  when  exhausting  to  the  atmosphere.  The  di- 
rect-current generator  is  rated  240/120  volts,  1200 
revolutions  per  minute  and  is  shunt  wound.  This  gen- 
erator supplies  current  only  for  excitation  to  the  gen- 
erator and  main  motor.  The  alternating  current  gener- 
ator is  rated  IST^-.  kva.,  240  volts,  80  per  cent,  power 
factor,  1200  revolutions  per  minute,  3  phase,  60  cycles, 
and  supplies  all  current  for  motor  driven  auxiliaries 
and  for  lighting.  There  are  no  direct-current  motors  on 
these  vessels  and  all  lights  except  searchlights  will 
have  alternating  current. 

For  port  use  there  is  installed  a  geared  turbine  driv- 
ing a  62i2-kva.,  240-volt,  3-phase,  60-cycle  alternating- 
current  generator  at  1200  revolutions  per  minute  and 
its  exciter.  A  motor  generator  set  is  used  for  furnish- 
ing direct  current  for  the  arc  searchlights  consist  of  a 
25-horsepower,  alternating-current,  drip-proof  motor 
directly  connected  to  a  50/120-volt  shunt  wound  direct 
current  generator.  This  machine  will  operate  at  1750 
revolutions  per  minute. 

All  auxiliaries  are  alternating-current  motor  driven 
with  the  exception  of  the  feed  pumps,  one  fuel  oil 
pump,  the  induced  draft  blower,  one  fire  pump,  one 
small  fuel  oil  transfer  pump,  and  two  air  compressors, 
which  are  steam  driven. 

Motor  Driven  Auxiliaries 

Circulating  Pump:  25-horsepower,  wound  rotor  type, 


The  ward  room  is  noteworthy  for  simple  comfort. 
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575-revolutions  per  minute  motor  driving  a  Warren 
single-stage  centrifugal  pump  having  a  capacity  of 
5,000  gallons  per  minute  against  a  15-foot  head. 

Fire  Pump:  30-horsepower,  wound  rotor  type,  1750- 
revolutions  per  minute  motor  driving  a  Warren  2- 
stage  centrifugal  pump  having  a  capacity  of  250  gal- 
lons per  minute  against  a  discharge  pressure  of  100 
pounds  per  square  inch. 

Bilge,  Sanitary  and  Auxiliary  Circulating  Pumps: 
10-horsepower  squirrel  cage  type,  1720  revolutions  per 
minute  motors  driving  single-stage  Warren  centrifu- 
gal pumps  having  a  capacity  of  300  gallons  per  minute 
against  an  80-foot  total  head. 

Main  Condensate  Pumps:  Two  in  number,  3-horse- 
power  squirrel  cage  type,  1750-revolutions  per  minute 
motor  driving  a  special  vertical  condensate  pump  with 
a  capacity  of  32,000  pounds  of  condensate  per  hour 
with  condenser  under  28' ^  inches  of  vacuum. 

Fuel  Oil  Pumps:  5-horsepower  wound  rotor  type 
1150-revolutions  per  minute  motor  driving  a  Quimby 
No.  2-':;  screw  pump  with  a  capacity  of  500  gallons  of 
15  Baume  oil  against  300  pounds  pressure. 

Auxiliary  Condensate  Pump:  1-horsepower  squirrel 
cage  type,  1750-revolutions  per  minute  motor  driving 
a  Type-Ul  Worthington  condensate  pump. 

Evaporator  Feed  Pump:  1-horsepower  squirrel  cage 
type,  1750-revolutions  per  minute  motor  driving  a  cen- 
trifugal pump  having  a  capacity  of  10  gallons  per  min- 
ute. All  centrifugal  pumps  will  have  bronze  casings 
and  monel  metal  shafts. 

All  of  these  motors,  together  with  their  control,  all 
of  the  ventilation  motors,  and  practically  all  of  the 
motor-driven  machinery  below  deck  is  supplied  by 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company. 

Steam  Driven  Auxiliaries 

Feed  Pumps:  Two  Warren,  vertical  simplex,  10  by  6 
by  24  inches. 

Fire  Pump:  One  centrifugal,  2-stage  Warren  pump 
with  a  capacity  of  250  gallons  per  minute  against  100 
pounds  pressure  driven  by  25-horsepower  D.  E.  Whiton 
turbine. 

Fuel  Oil  Pump:  Duplicate  of  motor  driven  fuel  oil 
pump  but  driven  by  5-horsepower  D.  E.  Whiton  turbine. 

Fuel  Oil  Transfer  Pump:  Warren,  vertical  simple.x, 
4'  2  by  6  by  6  inches. 

Air  Compressors:  Two  Westinghouse,  11  by  11  by  12 
inches,  vertical. 

Condenser  Air  Ejectors:  Both  main  and  auxiliary  are 
of  Westinghouse  type  with  intermediate  and  after  con- 
densers; 2-stage  air  ejectors  are  mounted  on  each  con- 
denser. 

All  of  these  Warren  and  Quimby  pumps  were  sup- 
plied by  the  Western  Engineering  Company  of  San 
Francisco. 

All  of  the  gauges  and  thermometers  in  the  engine  and 
boiler  rooms  and  the  safety  valves  are  of  the  Ashcroft 
American  type  furnished  by  the  Western  Engineering 
Company,  Pacific  Coast  representatives  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Ashcroft  Hancock  Company,  Inc.  Western  En- 
gineering Company  furnished  also  the  Davis  Paracoil 
evaporators,  the  Davis  fuel  oil  heaters,  and  the  Davis 
feed  water  heaters. 

The  hot  and  cold  piping  on  the  Itasca  present  a  very 
effective  and  very  neat  job  of  insulation,  installed  by 
the  experts  of  the  Plant  Rubber  and  Asbestos  Company 
of  San  Francisco,  who  insulated  all  high  pressure  steam 
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lines,  all  exhaust  steam  lines,  low  pressure  steam  lines, 
all  saturated  steam  lines,  and  all  hot  and  cold  water 
lines.  A  special  feature  of  this  insulation  job  is  the  in- 
sulation of  the  superheated  high  pressure  steam  mains 
which  is  3^2  inches  thick,  comprising  inner  layer  of 
high  temperature  covering  composed  of  diatomaceous 
earth  and  asbestos  fiber  bound  together  with  high  tem- 
perature cements  and  guaranteed  to  stand  1600  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  and  an  outer  layer  of  85  per  cent, 
magnesia.  All  pipe  insulation  is  neatly  canvas-jacketed. 
Practically  all  of  the  valves  used  on  The  Itasca  were 
of  Powell  manufacture. 

Deck  Auxiliaries 

The  deck  auxiliaries  are  manufactured  by  the  Ameri- 
can Engineering  Company.  The  anchor  windlass  is  of 
special  Coast  Guard  type  driven  by  a  30-horsepower 
motor  and  capable  of  hoisting  a  4000-pound  anchor  and 
45  fathoms  of  chain  at  a  rate  of  6  fathoms  a  minute.  An 
electric  gypsy  with  20-inch  warp  head  is  located  aft  on 
the  upper  deck.  This  gypsy  is  driven  by  a  motor  iden- 
tical with  the  anchor  windlass  motor  and  has  ample 
capacity  to  hoist  a  7000-pound  load  at  the  rate  of  70 
feet  a  minute. 

The  electric-hydraulic  steering  gear  is  of  the  2-cylin- 
der,  4-ram  type,  with  ram  9  inches  in  diameter.  Rams 
are  operated  by  a  15-horsepower,  squirrel-cage,  575- 
revolutions  per  minute,  motor  driving  a  Type  LP-12 
Hele-Shaw  hydraulic  pump;  and  the  gear  is  designed  to 
put  the  rudder  from  hardover  to  hardover  in  thirty  sec- 
onds with  vessels  at  full  speed  ahead. 

Navigation  Equipment 

Navigation  equipment  is  always  complete  on  Coast 
Guard  boats  and  the  Itasca  is  no  exception  to  this  rule. 

The  Sperry  Gyroscope  Company  furnished  an  M.  K. 
VIII  gyro-compass  equipment  with  course  recorder, 
three  bearing  repeater  stations,  one  steering  repeater 
station,  one  radio  repeater,  and  two  bulkhead  repeaters. 
Sperry  furnished  also  two  Sperry  high  intensity  arc, 
thirty  million  candlepower  searchlights,  arranged  for 
pilot  house  control;  one  Sperry  18-inch  incandescent 
two  million  candlepower  searchlight  mounted  on  the 
forward  mast  and  arranged  for  mechanical  control 
from  the  pilot  house;  and  one  Sperry  18-inch  incandes- 
cent two  million  candlepower  spot  type  searchlight 
mounted  on  the  superstructure  aft. 

The  A.  Lietz  Company,  San  Francisco,  furnished  two 
Lietz  standard  magnetic  compasses,  one  mounted  on  the 
bridge  and  one  in  the  pilot  house.  This  firm  supplied 
also  a  Lietz  electric  sounding  machine. 

The  pilot  house  is  equipped  with  Kearfott  windows 
furnished  by  the  Kearfott  Engineering  Company 
through  Berry  E.  Dunn,  San  Francisco  representative. 

Communication  is  maintained  by  Cory  apparatus,  in- 
cluding engine  room  telegraph  and  complete  annuncia- 
tor and  speaking  tube  systems.  These  were  installed  by 
the  Chas.  Cory  Corporation,  which  furnished  the  run- 
ning lights  and  a  Kent  Clear-Vision  screen. 

A  trident  electric  ship  log  manufactured  by  Thos. 
Walker  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  is  installed  on  the  bridge,  with  in- 
dicator and  counter  in  the  pilot  house. 

An  R.  C.  A.  radio  direction  finder  is  installed  on  top 
of  the  pilot  house  with  indicator  mounted  over  a  Sperry 
radio  repeater  actuated  by  the  Sperry  gyro-compass. 
The  wireless  apparatus  and  the  motor-generator  pro- 
viding current  therefor,  together  with  its  controls,  were 
all  supplied  by  the  General  Electric  Company. 

The  boat  equipment  includes  power  launches  equip- 
ped with  Kermath  ga.soline  engines  and  is  handled  by 


View  in  crew's  quarters,  featuring  steel  pipe.  Coast  Guard  type  berths. 
Note   neat    finish   on   cork    insulations   of   shell   plating. 

Welin  Norton,   sheath  screw  davits  supplied  by  C.   V. 
Lane  of  San  Francisco. 

Galley  Equipment 

The  galley  on  the  Itasca  is  a  nationally  equipped  in- 
stitution. A  large  Ingle  range,  with  two  Valjean  type 
burners  and  three  large  ovens,  insures  ample  cooking 
capacity.  This  range  was  furnished  by  the  Ingle  Manu- 
facturing Company  of  San  Diego.  The  Standard  Elec- 
tric Stove  Company  of  Toledo  supplied  the  electric  bake 
ovens;  Frigidaire  cabinets  are  found  in  the  pantry; 
and  the  Aluminum  Cooking  Utensil  Company  of  New 
Kensington,  Pennsylvania,  provided  the  steam  kettles. 
Cold  storage  for  provisions  and  supplies  as  well  as  an 
ample  supply  of  ice  is  insured  by  the  installation  of  an 
Audifren  refrigerating  machine. 

Miscellaneous  Equipment 

The  standing  rigging  of  the  Itasca  and  of  her  sister 
ships  is  made  to  special  United  States  Coast  Guard  wire 
rope  specifications  by  the  Wickwire  Spencer  Steel  Com- 
pany, Inc.  and  furnished  through  the  C.  J.  Hendry  Com- 
pany of  San  Francisco.  This  includes  6x7,  6x12.  6x19, 
and  6x24  galvanized  crucible  steel  wire  rope  and  6x19 
and  8x19  plow  steel  wire  rope.  The  cordage  used  is 
Columbian  and  the  blocks  are  Star  Metaline. 

Steel  castings  for  various  fittings  and  for  the  hull 
structure  were  supplied  both  by  the  Columbia  Steel 
Company  and  by  the  Best  Steel  Casting  Company.  All  of 
the  mechanical  rubber  goods  aboard  the  Itasca  were 
made  to  special  United  States  Coast  Guard  specifica- 
tions by  the  Hercules  Equipment  and  Rubber  Company 
of  San  Francisco. 

American  Marine  Paint  Company  germicidal  anti- 
corrosive,  anti-fouling,  bottom  paint  and  boot  topping 
protect  the  hull. 
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Transpacific  Empress  of  Japan 
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Latest  Addition  to  Canadian  Pacific 

Fleet  Starts  Regular  Service  between 

Vancouver  and  Orient 

N  July  12  the  Canadian  Pacific's  new  liner  Em- 
)  press  of  Japan  cleared  Southampton  for  Hong 
Kong  via  Suez  Canal.  She  will  make  her  first 
transpacific  voyage  in  her  regular  run  from  Hong 
Kong  eastward  on  August  7  and  from  Vancouver  west- 
ward on  September  4;  thereafter  maintaining  the  regu- 
lar schedule  calling  at  Honolulu,  Yokohama,  Kobe, 
Shanghai,  Hong  Kong,  and  Manila. 

This  new  liner  has  an  over-all  length  of  666  feet,  an 
over-all  beam  of  87  feet,  and  a  molded  depth  to  the 
bridge  deck  of  56  feet  9  inches.  Her  gross  registered 
tonnage  is  26,000.  She  will  thus  be  seen  to  be  the  larg- 
est transpacific  liner. 

The  propulsion  machinery  consists  of  two  Parsons 
triple  expansion  turbines,  developing  a  total  of  30,000 
shaft  horsepower.  Each  of  these  turbines  comprises  a 
high  pressure,  an  intermediate  pressure,  and  a  low 
pressure  casing  in  series.  Each  of  these  units  drives 
a  pinion  meshing  into  a  large  gear  on  one  of  the  pro- 
peller shafts.  The  steam  enters  the  high  pressure  unit 
at  a  working  pressure  of  375  pounds,  superheating  to 
700  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

Steam  is  provided  by  six  high  pressure  water-tube 
boilers  of  the  Yarrow  type  designed  for  steam  chest 
pressure  of  425  pounds,  with  a  superheated  tempera- 
ture of  725  degrees  Fahrenheit.  There  are  provided 
also  two  Scotch  marine  type  auxiliary  boilers  providing 
steam  at  200  pounds  per  square  inch  pressure.  This 
200-pound  steam  is  used  to  operate  two  600-kilowatt 
turbo-generating  sets,  to  provide  initial  feed  water 
heating  for  the  feed  water  of  the  high  pressure  boilers. 
and  for  delivery  into  the  turbines  at  the  low  pressure 
stage  to  make  up  feed  water  for  high  pressure  boilers. 


The  oiiginal  Empress  of  Japan,  which  was  scrapped  in 
1922  after  completing  more  than  two  and  a  quarter  million 
miles  of  travel  between  the  Pacific  Coast  and  the  Orient. 


The  entire  steam  plant  is  designed  along  the  lines  that 
have  been  found  so  economical  and  satisfactory  by  the 
Canadian  Pacific  transatlantic  service  in  the  new 
"Duchess"  class. 

Additional  auxiliary  power  is  provided  by  four  300- 
kilowatt  diesel  generating  sets  installed  in  a  separate 
engine  room.  Practically  all  of  the  auxiliary  machinery 
is  electrically  driven;  and  much  of  the  heating  and 
practically  all  of  the  cooking  is  by  electricity. 

All  boilers  are  arranged  for  oil  burning.  Bunker 
space  is  provided  for  6100  tons  of  fuel  oil,  giving 
the  vessel  a  cruising  radius  of  15,000  miles,  or  suffi- 
cient for  her  round  trip.  The  propulsion  plant  was  de- 
signed to  give  the  Empress  of  Japan  a  sustained  sea 
speed  of  21  knots.  This  speed  will  make  it  possible  to 
accomplish  the  voyage  between  Vancouver  and  Yoko- 
hama in  about  8  days.  The  present  record  for  that  trip 
is  held  by  her  running  mate  the  Empress  of  Canada 
with  a  time  of  8  days,  10  hours,  53  minutes.  After  be- 
ing delivered  by  her  builders,  the  Fairfield  Shipbuild- 
ing &  Engineering  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Glasgow,  the  Empress  of 
Japan  was  run  over  one  round  trip  between  Liverpool 
and  Quebec.  On  this  round  voyage  she  averaged  better 
than  22  knots.  This  entitles  her  to  be  called  the  fastest 
transpacific  liner. 


Three  views  of  the  recently  completed  Empress  of  Japan 

which  is  now  on  her  maiden  voyage  from  Hong  Kong  to 

Vancouver,    following  a  run   from  England  to  tfie   Orient 

through  the  Suez  Canal. 
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THE  PALM  COURT 


With  wide  windows  giving  an  unobstruct- 
ed \'iew  forward  and  to  both  port  and  star- 
board this  luxuriously  appointed  lounge  on 
the  promenade  deck  gives  promise  of  being 
one  of  the  most  popular  as  it  is  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  public  rooms  on  board  the 
new  Empress  of  Japan. 


THE 

SWIMMING 

POOL 

Some  idea  of  the  luxury 
of  the  furnishings  of  the  new 
Empress  of  Japan  may  be  had 
from  this  view  of  the  swim- 
ming pool  on  board. 
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IN  MEMORIAM 

This  beautifully  carved  figure 
head  from  the  original  Canadian 
Pacific  liner  Empress  of  Japan 
now  stands  guard  over  Brockton 
Point  at  the  entrance  of  Van- 
couver Harbor.  The  new  Em- 
press of  Japan  will  dip  her  col- 
ors to  her  predecessor  on  her  ar- 
rival in  Vancouver  this  month. 


As  will  be  noted  from  the  illustrations,  the  new  Em- 
press of  Japan  is  a  very  beautiful  example  of  modern 
steamship  design.  Her  hull  and  superstructure  are  in 
gleaming  white  enamel,  with  a  ribbon  of  blue  beading 
the  main  deck  and  her  trio  of  funnels  in  Canadian 
Pacific  buff.  She  has  the  rake  and  sheer  lines  of  a 
"thoroughbred  racer." 

The  Empress  of  Japan  is  equipped  and  furnished 
with  all  of  the  modern  requirements  of  first  class 
travel;  palm  courts,  card  rooms,  writing  room,  lounges, 
smoking  room,  veranda  cafes,  and  ballrooms,  a  built  in 
swimming  pool  with  liberal  provision  for  therapeutical 
and  special  electrical  treatments,  and  the  most  ample 
provision  of  promenade  deck  space  of  any  vessel  on  the 
Pacific.  Every  first  class  bedroom  is  an  outside  cabin, 
and  all  are  equipped  with  telephone  service,  hot  and 
cold  running  water,  and  electric  heat  and  ventilation. 
There  are  numerous  suites  with  sitting  room,  bedroom, 
and  bath,  entrance  hall,  and  servant's  room.  There  are 
fourteen  staterooms  with  private  bath  and  thirty  with 
adjoining  baths  and  showers. 

This  Empress  of  Japan  is  the  second  of  her  name  to 
operate  in  the  Oriental  service  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway.  The  old  Empress  of  Japan,  built  in  1891  and 
sold  to  be  scrapped  in  1922  after  thirty-one  years  of 
continuous  transpacific  service,  holds  an  honored  place 
in  the  minds  of  old  mariners  on  the  Pacific.  Her  figure- 
head, a  beautifully  carved  Japanese  dragon,  is  mounted 
near  the  marine  station  at  Brockton  Point,  Stanley 
Park,  Vancouver,  overlooking  the  entrance  to  Van- 
couver harbor.  When  the  new  Empress  of  Japan  enters 
Vancouver  Harbor,  she  will  be  officered  by  many  men 
who  served  on  and  loved  the  old  Empress  of  Japan. 
Captain  Samuel  Robinson,  C.  B.  E.,  R.  N.  R.,  will  be  on 
the  bridge  in  command  of  the  new  vessel;  he  com- 
manded the  old  Empress  in  1908  and  in  1911.  Captain 
A.  J.  Holland,  R.  N.  R.,  staff  captain  of  the  new  Em- 
press of  Japan,  commanded  the  old  Empress  on  her  last 
voyage.  Ernest  Syder,  chief  purser,  James  Lamb,  chief 
engineer,  Thomas  Bridge,  chief  steward,  and  L.  M. 
Goddard,  chief  officer,  all  held  the  same  ranks  on  the 
old  Empress. 

As  the  new  Empress  of  Japan  first  passes  through 
Vancouver  Narrows  into  her  Pacific  home  port  she 
will,  with  suitable  ceremony,  dip  her  ensign  to  the 
figurehead  of  her  honored  and  well  loved  predecessor. 


The  former  Empress  of  Japan  had  to  her  credit  158 
round  trips  between  Vancouver  and  Manila  Bay  cover- 
ing more  than  2,235,368  miles  of  ocean  travel.  May  the 
new  Empress,  with  her  more  modern  equipment,  more 
economical  machinery,  and  higher  speed,  soon  surpass 
this  wonderful  record. 


An  Enticing  Round-the* 
Pacific  Cruise 

THE  Matson  liner  Malolo,  acknowledged  queen  of 
the  American  merchant  marine  on  the  Pacific,  is 
tfoing  out  on  a  "Round  the  Pacific"  cruise  again 
this  fall,  and  the  announcement  of  the  itinerary  is 
arousing  much  interest  among  experienced  world  travel- 
ers because  it  includes  some  interesting  South  Sea  ports 
that  are  "off  the  beaten  track."  Among  these  are  Bali 
in  the  Celebes  and  Thursday  Island.  Bali  is  famous 
for  beautiful  tropical  scenery  and  interesting  archaeo- 
logical remains  and  volcanoes.  Thursday  Island  boasts 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  beautiful  harbors  in  the 
South  Pacific — Port  Kennedy — and  is  the  center  of  in- 
teresting and  extensive  pearl  and  beche-le-mer  fisher- 
ies. 

Another  port  added  to  the  cruise  itinerary  of  last 
year  is  Wellington,  the  capital  of  New  Zealand,  a  charm- 
ing city  of  125,000  population  with  many  points  of  inter- 
est nearby. 

According  to  the  present  plans,  the  Malolo  will  steam 
out  of  the  Golden  Gate  on  September  20  to  visit  the 
principal  ports  in  fourteen  countries,  including,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  already  mentioned,  Hilo,  Honolulu,  Yoko- 
hama, Kobe,  Tientsin,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong,  Manila, 
Bangkok.  Singapore,  Batavia,  Soerabaya,  Macassar,  Syd- 
ney, Auckland,  Suva,  Pago  Pago.  After  a  cruise  of  90 
days,  covering  almost  23,000  miles,  she  will  return  via 
Honolulu,  arriving  home  at  San  Francisco  on  Decem- 
ber 20. 

The  Malolo  is  among  the  twenty  foremost  luxurious 
liners  of  the  world,  and  was  designed  for  comfort  in 
tropical  and  semi-tropical  waters.  She  is  equipped  with 
every  modern  convenience,  and  will  even  provide  sound 
motion  picture  entertainment  for  her  passengers. 
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California  Nautical  School 

Outline  of  Study  Courses  and  Opportunities 
Presented  by  California  School  Ship  Now 
on  Its  Way  to  San  Francisco 

%  John  C  Rohlfs 

Manager,  Marine  Department,  Standard  Oil  Company  (Calif.) 


SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH  once  said,  "Whosoever 
commands  the  sea  commands  the  trade,  whosoever 
commands  the  trade  of  the  world  commands  the 
riches  of  the  world,  and  consequently  the  world  itself." 

Our  lawmakers  undoubtedly  had  this  in  mind  when 
on  June  20,  1874,  an  act  was  passed  by  Congress 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  furnish  upon 
written  application  by  the  Governor  of  a  state  a  suit- 
able vessel  and  necessary  apparel  for  the  establishment 
of  a  nautical  school.  In  1911  this  act  was  amended  so 
that  the  government  not  only  loaned  a  vessel  and  her 
equipment  to  the  state,  but  provided  for  an  annual  ap- 
propriation of  $25,000  to  reimburse  each  state  for  ex- 
penditures incurred  in  the  maintenance  of  a  schoolship. 
Up  to  the  present  time  three  states  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  this  act,  and  schoolships  are  now  maintained  by 
the  states  of  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  and  New 
York. 

On  June  3,  1929,  assembly  bill  No.  253  creating  the 
California  Nautical  School  was  signed  by  Governor 
C.  C.  Young.  This  act  paved  the  way  for  securing  and 
maintaining  a  schoolship,  and  the  appointment  by  the 
governor  of  a  board  to  manage  and  govern  the  school 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  California  Department  of 
Education.  The  Board  of  Governors  consists  of  three 
men  experienced  in  commercial  ship  operation,  one 
business  man,  and  the  Director  of  Education  of  the 
State  of  California,  who  will  always  be  the  executive 
member. 

Through  the  splendid  cooperation  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment and  the  Shipping  Board,  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia, in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  has 
been  assigned  the  steamer  Henry  County  for  use  as  a 
schoolship.  The  Navy  Department  has  reconditioned 
this  vessel  to  make  her  suitable  for  use  as  a  schoolship, 
and  when  this  article  appears  in  print  she  will  be  on  the 
way  to  San  Francisco.  Thus  California  is  assured  of  a 
nautical  school  which  we  earnestly  hope  will  be  both 
the  most  modern  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States  and 
one  eminently  suitable  for  training  the  young  men  of 
our  state  in  a  general  environment  similar  to  what  they 
will  have  when  they  become  officers  in  the  American 
merchant  marine. 

The  purpose  of  the  California  Nautical  School  will  be 
to  give  practical  and  theoretical  instruction  in  naviga- 
tion, seamanship,  steam  engines,  diesel  engines,  gas 
engines,  and  electricity  in  order  to  prepare  young  men 
for  service  as  officers  in  the  American  merchant 
marine.      The    schoolship    is   a   full    powered    steamer, 


brigantine  rigged  for  auxiliary  purposes  to  permit 
training  in  the  art  of  handling  sails. 

Young  men  who  are  residents  of  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia and  within  the  age  limits  to  be  set  by  the  Board  of 
Governors,  and  who  are  of  good  moral  character  and 
education  are  eligible  for  admission  to  the  school  pro- 
vided that  they  pass  the  physical  and  mental  examina- 
tions. Inasmuch  as  the  schoolship  will  only  accom- 
modate a  limited  number  (possibly  120),  the  number  of 
applicants  for  admission  will  always  be  in  excess  of  the 
berthing  capacity  of  the  ship,  and  therefore  entrants 
will  be  required  to  take  competitive  examinations. 
These  will  be  held  throughout  the  state,  and  those  ap- 
plicants will  be  selected  who  have  the  highest  marks 
from  physical  and  mental  standpoints. 

The  course  of  study  and  practical  work  will  probably 
occupy  two  years  or  possibly  three  on  board  the  Califor- 
nia schoolship.  During  the  winter  term  schoolship  in- 
struction will  be  given  to  deck  cadets  on  such  subjects 
as  navigation,  seamanship,  ship  construction  and 
stability,  cargo  stowage,  maritime  law  (elementary), 
mathematics,  and  ship  hygiene. 

The  engineer  cadets  will  receive  instruction  in 
marine  boilers,  marine  engineering,  auxiliary  machin- 
ery, gas  engines,  diesel  engines,  electricity  (elemen- 
tary), mathematics,  and  ship  hygiene. 

It  is  also  the  intention  to  make  frequent  visits  to  the 
different  plants  in  the  bay  region  engaged  in  the  manu- 
factureof  appliancesandmachinery  used  in  the  shipping 
industry,  as  well  as  to  make  inspections  of  the  various 
vessels  entering  the  port  of  San  Francisco  for  the  pur- 
pose of  familiarizing  the  cadets  with  the  different  types 
of  deck,  propulsion,  electrical,  and  nautical  equipment. 
Classroom  lessons  will  be  supplemented  by  illustrated 
lectures  given  by  various  competent  engineers. 

During  the  summer  term  the  vessel  will  make  a 
cruise  to  foreign  and  domestic  ports  such  as  Hawaii, 
Japan,  China,  Australia,  from  Alaska  down  to  the 
Panama  Canal.  Central  and  South  America,  and  during 
these  cruises  the  deck  cadets  will  actually  navigate  the 
vessel,  handle  sails  and  boats,  all  under  the  supervision 
of  instructors.  The  engineer  cadets  will,  of  course,  run 
the  vessel's  propulsion  machinery,  auxiliary  and  elec- 
trical equipment  during  the  summer  training  cruise. 

The  instructors  on  the  schoolship  will  be  selected  by 
the  Board  of  Governors  from  men  who  have  had  yeari< 
of  seagoing  experience  and  who  are  recommended  for 
their   ability   and   character.     A   competent   physician 
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will  be  included  in  the  staff  of  the  school  to  safeguard 
the  health  of  the  cadets.  Two  weeks  vacation  will  be 
given  in  the  spring  as  well  as  in  the  fall.  Parents  or 
guardians  will  receive  reports  at  designated  intervals 
indicating  the  progress  of  the  cadets. 

To  any  male  resident  of  the  State  of  California  hav- 
ing the  required  qualifications,  admission  to  the  Cali- 
fornia nautical  school,  tuition  and  board  will  be  free 
with  the  exception  of  an  initial  charge  of  $75  per  year 
to  cover  partially  the  cost  of  uniforms  and  clothing, 
text  books,  and  miscellaneous  school  equipment  neces- 
sary to  properly  outfit  each  cadet  throughout  the 
course.  The  remainder  of  the  expense  for  furnishing 
text  books  and  other  equipment  to  the  cadets  will  be 
provided  from  the  money  which  has  been  set  aside  by 
the  State  of  California  for  the  maintenance  and  up- 
keep of  the  schoolship. 

In  order  to  secure  the  highest  type  of  cadet  possible 
only  such  young  men  will  be  accepted  as  are  of  excel- 
lent health  and  willing  to  adhere  to  the  strict  discipline 
and  rigors  of  life  at  sea.  Candidates  who  fail  to  keep 
up  their  studies  and  do  not  pass  their  class  examina- 
tions or  are  not  inclined  towards  life  at  sea  will  be 
dropped  from  the  school. 

The  youth  of  California  naturally  wonder  just  what 
opportunities  will  be  available  to  them  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  their  training  on  the  schoolship.  The  passage 
of  the  Jones-White  law,  which  subsidizes  the  building 
of  merchant  marine  vessels  carrying  mail,  promises  to 
inaugurate  an  era  during  which  the  United  States  will 
make  a  bid  to  regain  the  prestige  and  high  rank  she 
held  in  the  days  of  the  clipper  ships,  when  the  Ameri- 
can flag  and  seamanship  were  acknowledged  to  be  su- 
preme. Naturally,  with  this  government  aid,  American 
capital  and  established  steamship  operators  are  con- 
structing new  tonnage.  It  is  estimated  at  the  present 
time  that  over  60  vessels  will  be  built  under  the  terms 
of  this  act.  In  addition,  advance  reports  of  construc- 
tion on  hand  in  American  shipyards  for  all  kinds  of 
vessels  are  greater  than  for  any  other  period  since  the 
great  war.  Therefore,  to  take  care  of  this  huge  increase 
in  American  owned  and  operated  ships,  it  will  be  nec- 
essary for  the  shipowners  to  secure  licensed  person- 
nel. This,  of  course,  will  result  in  a  wonderful  oppor- 
tunity for  the  young  men  of  our  state  and  nation  who 
are   sea   minded   and    have    attended    nautical    schools 


Learning  the  three  "R's"  on  board  a  school  ship. 
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thereby  placing  them  in  a  position  to  take  advantage 
of  this  actual  need  for  licensed  personnel  to  man  these 
ships.  Only  a  very  limited  number  of  young  men  are 
fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  attend  the  United  States 
Navel  Academy  at  Annapolis  and  the  training  schools 
conducted  by  the  Coast  Guard,  Naval  Reserve,  and  the 
Shipping  Board.  Therefore,  the  youths  of  California 
who  have  a  red-blooded  desire  to  go  to  sea  will  welcome 
an  opportunity  to  attend  a  nautical  school  on  the  Paci- 
fic Coast.  This  school  should  appeal  to  the  parents  of 
moderate  means  because  the  graduates  will  become  in- 
dependent and  capable  of  earning  their  own  livelihood 
while  they  are  still  comparatively  young. 

With  the  growth  of  the  American  merchant  marine 
there  will  be  an  increased  demand  for  licensed  officers 
who  have  ability  and  education  along  nautical  lines. 
There  is  no  better  place  to  obtain  these  essential  quali- 
fications than  on  a  good  schoolship.  In  addition  to  the 
technical  training  secured  aboard  a  schoolship  which  is 
so  necessary  for  a  successful  seafaring  life,  the  cadets 
are  broadened  and  given  a  wonderful  foundation 
through  foreign  travel.  Healthy  outdoor  life,  discipline, 
and  sea  experience  will  improve  the  cadets  in  every 
way. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  there  are  thousands  of 
young  men  being  trained  today  to  take  positions  in  the 
manufacturing,  banking,  engineering,  and  other  voca- 
tions, but  the  profession  of  the  merchant  marine  of- 
ficer is  one  vocation  that  does  not  seem  to  be  over- 
crowded. There  will  not  be  enough  trained  and  com- 
petent officers  to  properly  man  American  ships  in  the 
present  foreign  and  coastwise  trade,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  huge  fleets  under  construction  requiring  additional 
licensed  personnel.  This  lack  of  trained  and  reliable 
officers  for  American  ships  presents  a  rare  opportunity 
for  rapid  promotion;  and  furthermore  the  graduate  of 
the  California  Nautical  School  will  be  qualified  to  ob- 
tain a  United  States  Steamboat  Inspection  certificate 
as  third  officer  or  third  assistant  engineer. 

In  looking  over  the  list  of  schoolship  students  that 
have  graduated  from  the  schoolships  maintained  by  the 
various  states,  it  is  very  pleasing  to  note  that  a  great 
many  of  its  members  are  now  holding  important  mari- 
time positions  and  have  distinguished  themselves  and 
brought  credit  to  the  American  flag  the  world  over. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  many  British  lines  will 
employ  only  graduates  from  nautical  schools  as  appren- 
tices on  their  ships.  Some  such  lines  are  the  Royal 
Mail,  Canadian  Pacific,  Anchor  Line,  New  Zealand 
Shipping  Company.  This  goes  to  show  that  British 
training  ships  are  powerful  factors  in  developing  prop- 
erly trained  personnel  for  the  British  merchant  marine, 
because  the  British  steamship  lines  themselves  back 
the  training  schools  by  their  preference  and  by  the  sup- 
port and  scholarships  they  offer.  In  turn  these  schools 
attract  the  better  class  of  officer  material  which  the 
British  Admiralty  desires  for  the  Royal  Naval  Re- 
serve. British  shipowners  consider  the  schoolship  a 
necessary  factor  in  offering  inducements  to  sea  minded 
youth  and  provide  the  necessary  facilities  for  securing 
this  training  in  order  to  have  properly  trained  per- 
sonnel.    Can  American  shipowners  do  less? 

The  California  Nautical  School  Board  is  laying  out 
plans  for  a  course  of  nautical  instruction  that  will  train 
graduates  to  meet  most  of  the  problems  which  may 
come  to  them  while  they  are  performing  their  duties  as 
officers  in  the  American  merchant  marine,  with  the 
threefold  purpose  that: 
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LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER  Emile  Topp, 
U.  S.  N.  Retired,  who  is  to  be  in  command 
of  the  California  Nautical  School  Ship,  is 
well  qualified  for  this  position.  He  holds  an 
American  unlimited  license, 
both  as  master  and  as  chief  en- 
gineer, in  addition  to  his  naval 
service,  and  he  has  had  consid- 
erable experience  in  the  train- 
ing of  naval  reservists. 

Emile  Topp  was  born  in  New 
York  in  1893  and  was  graduated 
from  the  Annapolis  Naval  Aca- 
demy March  30,  1917,  going  as 
ensign  to  the  U.  S.  battleship 
New  Jersey  in  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Fleet.  At  this  time  he  was 
characterized  in  the  Academy 
"Lucky  Bag"  for  "good  nature 
and  ever  ready  wit",  a  descrip- 
tion still  eminently  true. 

During   the    war    and    up    to 
May  1923  Emile   Topp  was   on 
sea    duty    continuously    on    the 
New   Jersey,   Wyoming,   Des   Moines,   and    Ar- 
gonne;  and  during  this  time  won  the  grade  of 


Lieutenant.  He  then  had  two  years  shore  duty 
at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard,  followed  by  three 
years  sea  duty  on  the  U.  S.  S.  New  York.  In 
November  1928,  Topp  went  on  shore  duty  at 
San  Francisco  as  executive  of- 
ficer and  later  commanding  of- 
ficer of  the  U.  S.  S.  Hazelwood, 
assigned  to  the  duty  of  training 
naval  reservists.  He  was  com- 
missioned a  Lieutenant-C  o  m- 
mander  and  placed  on  the  re- 
tired list  on  May  11,  1930. 

Lieutenant-Commander  Topp 
is  a  young  man,  with  a  fine  ex- 
perience and  a  splendid  record. 
Under  his  command  the  Califor- 
nia Nautical  School  Ship  should 
produce  many  worthy  officers 
for  the  American  merchant 
marine  on  the  Pacific. 

The  Board  of  Governor  is 
wise   in  choosing  for  comman- 
der  a   young   man    experienced 
not  only  in  modern  navigation 
equipment  and   propulsion  machinery,  but  also 
in  the  training  of  American  youth. 


1.  The  young  men  of  California  will  have  an  induce- 
ment to  go  to  sea  when  they  have  the  privilege  of 
attending  a  nautical  school  in  which  they  will  be 
able  to  receive  the  proper  training  for  becoming 
part  of  the  licensed  personnel  in  the  merchant 
marine. 

2.  Trained  licensed  personnel  in  adequate  numbers 
will  be  provided  to  fill  the  ever  increasing  demand 
by  American  shipowners  for  properly  trained  of- 
ficers. 

3.  The  United  States  Government  will  have  available 
trained  seamen  and  licensed  officers  capable  of 
manning  the  necessary  navy  and  auxiliary  vessels 
in  time  of  emergency. 

The  young  man  of  today  desiring  to  go  to  sea  has 
opportunities  unheard  of  in  the  history  of  United  States 
shipping,  and  with  the  tremendous  impetus  given  to 
shipping  by  the  Jones-White  law  as  well  as  the  natural 
increase  in  American  tonnage,  the  increased  demand 
for  licensed  personnel  offers  a  wonderful  field  for 
promotion  and  advancement. 

It  is,  therefore,  important  that  when  this  great  de- 
velopment takes  place  that  the  young  man  of  today  be 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  these  wonderful  oppor- 
tunities. It  is  our  thought  that  the  California  school- 
ship  together  with  those  in  other  states  of  the  union 
will  make  it  possible  for  our  youth  to  achieve  this  ob- 
ject and  in  addition  serve  themselves  and  their  country, 
for  to  quote  ex-President  Calvin  Coolidge: 

"It  was  not  the  war  galleys,  but  the  merchant 
vessels  of  Phoenicia,  of  Tyre,  and  Carthage  that 
brought  them  civilization  and  power.  Today  it  is 
not  the  battle  fleet,  but  the  mercantile  marine 
which  in  the  end  will  determine  the  destiny  of 
nations." 


Unique  Floating  Power  Plant 

An  unusual  use  for  a  ship  is  the  new  floating 
power  plant  of  the  New  England  Public  Service  Com- 
pany. This  firm  serves  communities  and  industries 
widely  scattered  through  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Vermont,  of  which  many  are  near  the  seacoast  or  on 
waterways.  By  putting  a  steam  stand-by  plant  on  the 
Jacona,  a  7000  ton  deadweight  vessel,  purchased  from 
the  Shipping  Board,  the  company's  engineers  figure  to 
get  twice  as  many  hours  use  of  the  investment  as  com- 
pared with  the  same  plant  in  a  fixed  location  ashore. 

The  vessel  will  be  towed  to  its  berths;  and  water,  oil, 
and  electric  connections  will  be  made  to  shore  facilities. 
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The  Pacific  Atlantic  Line 


S[NCE  Kenneth  D.  Dawson,  head 
3f  the  States  Steamship  Com- 
pany of  Portland,  Oregon,  an- 
nounced the  establishment  of  the 
Pacific  Atlantic  Steamship  Com- 
pany, inaugurating  a  regular  direct 
American  flag  steamship  service 
between  Pacific  Coast  ports  and 
the  United  Kingdom  ports  of  Lon- 
don, Liverpool,  and  Manchester,  he 
has  received  many  telegrams  of 
congratulation  and  many  a  s  s  u  r- 
ances  of  cooperation  from  Shipping 
Board  Commissioners  and  from 
shipping  executives. 

The  Pacific  Atlantic  Steamship 
Company  owns  seventeen  American 
flag  vessels.  The  States  Steamship 
Company  owns  and  operates  twelve 
American  flag  vessels,  and  acts  as 
managing  operator  for  the  Pacific  Atlantic  Steamship 
Company. 

The  new  service  of  the  Pacific  Atlantic  Steamship 
Company  will  be  known  as  the  Pacific  Atlantic  Line 
and  will  be  started  with  the  steamer  Jefferson  Meyers 
scheduled  to  sail  from  Vancouver,  British  Columbia, 
August  19;  Puget  Sound,  Grays  Harbor,  August  24; 
Portland,  August  28;  San  Francisco,  September  2;  Los 
Angeles  Harbor,  September  4. 

Sailing  will  be  maintained  on  a  regular  schedule 
which  is  presently  fixed  with  intervals  of  twenty-six 
days.  The  vessels  so  far  assigned  to  this  service  are 
the  Jefferson  Meyers,  San  Julian,  Peter  Kerr,  San 
Luca.s,  and  San  Pedro.  They  will  proceed  direct  from 
the  Pacific  Coast  via  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  European 
destinations,  and  from  there  will  return  direct  to  Phila- 
delphia, where  they  will  load  regularly  in  the  Quaker 
Line  westbound  intercoastal  service. 

The  establishment  of  such  an  American  Pacific  Coast- 
Europe  service  has  been  felt  to  be  a  definite  need  by 
all  interested  in  the  successful  development  of  Ameri- 
can shipping  and  has  received  very  careful  study  and 
support  by  those,  in  Washington  who  are  charged  by 
the  government  with  such  development.  Many  foreign 
flag  lines  are  now  in  competition  on  the  direct  Pacific 


One   of   the  \'essels   of  the   newly   formed   Pacific   Atlantic  Line 
operations  this  month. 
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Coast-Europe  route  and  on  the  westbound  transatlan- 
tic route.  These  foreign  flag  lines  are  operating  many 
modern  motorships  with  speeds  up  to  16  knots  and 
averaging  over  13  knots.  It  can  be  assumed  therefore 
that  the  Pacific  Atlantic  Steamship  Company  will  bend 
every  effort  to  place  new  fast  vessels  on  this  run  and 
that  they  will  receive  substantial  encouragement  to  do 
so  from  both  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  and 
from  the  United  States  Postal  authorities.  In  fact, 
early  this  year  Mr.  Dawson  proposed  a  fleet  of  five 
20-knot  $4,000,000  passenger  and  cargo  vessels  for  this 
service.  Should  the  present  venture  prove  attractive, 
we  can  confidently  expect  in  the  near  future  a  fleet  of 
new  vessels  with  sea  speed  of  16  knots  or  better  and 
regular  sailings  on  approximately  three-weeks  in- 
tervals. 

As  a  distinct  advantage,  both  directly  and  indirectly, 
to  American  shippers,  the  Pacific  Atlantic  Line  asks  the 
wholehearted  support  of  all  shipping  interests. 

Agents  for  the  new  service  in  British  Columbia  are 
the  Canada  Shipping  Co.,  Ltd.,  Vancouver;  on  Puget 
Sound  and  Grays  Harbor,  the  Interocean  Steamship 
Corporation,  Seattle;  in  Portland,  the  States  Steamship 
Company;  in  San  Francisco,  the  Interocean  Steamship 
Corporation. 


ANOTHER  NEW  VISITOR  TO  THE 
PACIFIC  COAST. 

The  Oregon  of  the  French  Line  in  Pacific 
Coast-European  service.  The  French  Line 
now  have  under  way  six  new  ships  which 
will  bear  the  names  of  Pacific  Coast  cities, 
including  San  Mateo,  San  Rafael.  San 
Diego,  San  Pedro,  San  Francisco,  and  San 
Antonio. 
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Possibilities  Existing  in  Trade  with  China 

With  a  Little  Assistance  from  the  Occident,  Chinese 
Trade  Can  Pay  Big  Dividends 


R. 


J.  CROMIE,  publisher  of  "The  Vancouver  Sun" 
recently  took  a  swing  around  the  world,  starting 
■■*westward  across  the  Pacific.  A  keen  observer, 
he  made  a  special  survey  of  the  Orient,  having  in  mind 
the  trade  possibilities  for  the  Pacific  Coast.  In  telling 
of  his  observations  and  e.xperiences  to  the  Seventeenth 
National  Foreign  Trade  Convention  at  Los  Angeles  last 
May,  he  made  the  following  very  interesting  remarks 
on  the  present  state  and  future  possibilities  of  China: 

"To  my  mind  China  is  the  greatest  potential  trader  in 
the  world  today.  Look  at  the  size  of  China — 4  million 
square  miles;  China  has  a  variety  of  climate  ranging 
from  25  degrees  north  of  the  equator  down  at  Canton, 
to  60  degrees  north  up  in  Manchuria  and  Mongolia — 
and  producing  in  that  range  of  climate  every  variety  of 
crops  and  peoples,  from  semi-tropical  fruits  and  small 
agile  people  in  the  south,  to  cereal  and  bean  crops,  and 
big  high-cheeked  Manchus  and  Mongolians  in  the  north, 
and  China  has  about  42.5  millions  of  people. 

Don't  forget  that  the  background  of  China  shows  that 
they  were  writing  moral  codes  and  practicing  the  higher 
arts  when  your  forefathers  and  mine  were  painting 
themselves  blue  and  living  in  caves  in  Britain  centuries 
ago.  Although  overpopulated  and  somewhat  impover- 
ished for  the  last  few  hundred  years,  the  Chinese  have 
retained  their  aesthetic  qualities  and  have  developed  a 
tremendous  disease  resistance  which  is  the  survival  fac- 
tor of  humans.  The  Chinese  are  energy  to  their  finger 
tips,  but  under  perfect  control  and  discipline,  which  is 
true  culture. 

So  with  those  4  million  square  miles  of  rich,  rich  soil, 
peopled  with  425  million  potentially  great  people,  never 
forget  that  with  China  you  are  figuring  with  the  biggest 
mass  in  the  world  in  foreign  trade. 

China's  total  debt  to  the  outside  world  is  just  under 
five  hundred  million  dollars,  which  is  a  flea  bite  com- 
pared with  the  debt-saddled  countries  of  Europe. 

China  is  ripe  for  economic  rehabitation,  and  my  opin- 
ion is  that  the  economic  end  of  the  League  of  Nations 


could  modernize  and  consolidate  and  put  China  on  her 
feet  with  less  effort  and  in  little  more  time  than  a  finan- 
cial mechanic  would  take  to  throw  together  and  con- 
solidate and  put  into  one  workable  profitable  unit,  the 
various  electric  light  plants  in  one  of  your  States,  or  in 
my  province,  British  Columbia.  Those  League  experts 
could  move  in  and  put  China  on  her  feet  in  a  material 
way  as  easily  as  a  Ringling  crew  could  put  up  their 
circus  tent  in  Los  Angeles  or  Kalamazoo. 

So  I  see  in  China  a  chance,  the  like  of  which  has  never 
existed  before  in  history,  to  grubstake  a  nation,  which, 
once  helped  on  its  feet,  will  pay  back  many,  many  times 
in  money  and  profitable  foreign  trade  any  advances 
now  made  and,  in  addition,  with  her  tens  of  millions  of 
plodding  practical  aesthetic-minded  people,  will  do 
more  to  stabilize  humanity  than  any  factor  in  sight  on 
this  globe. 

China  is  a  gold  mine  in  foreign  trade  and  many  other 
things. 

Get  up  close  to  China  and  it  looks  like  there  was  no 
chance  for  her  to  ever  evolve  out  of  the  present  political 
squabbling  and  economic  mess.  But  one  single  improve- 
ment— railways — would  wipe  out  famine  and  bring  uni- 
fied military  discipline.  You  see,  China  has  only  7000 
miles  of  railways  against  250,000  miles  of  railways  in 
United  States;  so  you  see  how  hard  it  is  to  get  food  and 
armies  to  places  they  are  needed.  There  are  pockets  of 
50  million  people  in  China  isolated  with  not  one  mile  of 
railway. 

But  hold  China  off  at  a  distance  and  you  can  see  as 
clear  as  day  that  China  is  unifying  politically,  economi- 
cally, and  socially  and,  to  my  mind,  is  rapidly  evolving 
into  a  successful  republic  just  as  surely  and  certainly 
as  United  States  evolved  after  many  painful  and  ex- 
pensive growing  pains  into  a  successful  republic;  only 
today  mankind  has  the  mechanical  technique  to  do  in 
one  year  what  took  this  country  30  years  to  do  two 
or  three  centuries  ago." 


STEAMSHIP  BREMEN  AT  NEW 
YORK  DOCK. 

The  new  North  German  Lloyd  transat- 
lantic  liners  Bremen  and  Europa  are  among 
the  longest  merchant  vessels  afloat,  and 
arranging  adequate  berthing  facilities  for 
these  monsters  is  a  man-sized  problem  at 
any  world  port. 

Here  we  have  the  Bremen  alongside  the 
Atlantic  Tidewater  Terminal,  which  is  her 
regular  berth  in  the  Port  of  New  York. 
Passengers,  baggage,  mail,  .ind  express  arc 
here  handled  adi'antageously  onto  the  sec- 
ond floor  of  the  terminal,  while  fuel  re- 
quirements are  promptly  satisfied  from  oil 
barges  lying  in  the  slip  outboard. 
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A  Pacific  Coast  Pioneer 

First  Steel  Ship  Built  on  the  Pacific  Coast  Fabricated  at  the  Union  Iron  Works 
on  San  Frajicisco  Bay  in  i88^ 


ACK  in  1882  when  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
.Whitney  was  persuading  the  United  States  to 
'build  a  modern  navy,  a  small  group  of  enthusias- 
tic California  engineers  and  shipbuilders  decided  to 
start  a  steel  shipbuilding  plant  on  San  Francisco  Bay. 
In  those  days  ship  plates  had  to  be  brought  from  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  or  from  Europe  either  at  large  cost 
by  slow  freight  across  the  continent  or  with  long  delay 
and  much  risk  around  Cape  Horn  by  sailing  vessel. 
Thsse  men,  however,  had  great  vision  and  remarkable 
energy  and  resourcefulness.  They  built  on  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  a  plant  that  produced  good  ships  and  com- 
peted successfully  with  Atlantic  Coast  shipyards,  build- 
ing some  of  the  most  successful  and  best  known  naval 
and  merchant  vessels  of  the  pre-war  American  fleets. 

It  was  a  great  event  for  San  Francisco  when  this 
yard  launched  its  first  steel  hull,  as  will  be  appreciated 
from  the  following  description  taken  from  the  San 
Francisco  Commercial  News  of  April  3,  1885: 

"Those  who  have  no  special  business  to  call  them  to 
South  San  Francisco  are  not  likely  to  visit  that  neigh- 
borhood and  can  scarcely  realize  the  improvements  that 
within  the  past  few  years  have  been  made  at  the  Po- 
trero.  In  this  movement  the  sugar  refinery  took  the 
initiative,  being  followed  closely  by  the  Arctic  Oil 
Works,  while  at  about  the  same  time  the  Union  Iron 
Works  moved  south  and  erected  immense  shops  on  the 
waterfront  near  the  rolling  mills.  These  works  are  by 
far  the  most  extensive  on  this  coast  and  may  be  classed 
as  one  of  the  large  iron  manufacturing  establishments 
in  the  country.  They  are  capable  of  turning  out  any 
kind  of  machinery,  build  or  repair  ships,  and  in  fact  can 
do  anything  which  necessitates  working  in  iron  or  steel. 


Last  year  this  company  obtained  a  contract  for  build- 
ing the  first  steel  vessel  ever  constructed  on  the  coast 
and  in  fact  the  first  large  vessel  ever  built  here  of 
metal.  The  steamer  was  contracted  for  by  the  New- 
port, Coos  Bay,  Coal  Co.  and  work  was  commenced  on 
her  last  summer  and  is  now  nearly  finished.  The  Arago, 
for  that  is  her  name,  is  a  screw  steel  steamship  of 
about  750  tons  register,  200  feet  long  on  the  water 
line  and  207  feet  over  all,  30  feet  beam,  and  16  feet 
depth  of  hold.  She  is  built  entirely  of  steel;  and  the 
keel,  stern,  and  stem  frames  were  forged  at  the  Union 
Iron  Works,  as  well  as  ail  the  angle  iron  used  in  the 
construction*,  while  the  plates  were  rolled  in  the  East 
and  brought  here.  The  ship  has  four  water-tight  bulk- 
heads and  a  water  ballast  tank  under  her  engine  and 
boilers,  making  six  water-tight  compartments,  each  of 
which  can  be  pumped  out  independently  of  the  others. 

The  Arago  is  specially  designed  for  the  coal  trade, 
having  large  hatches  which  facilitate  loading  and  dis- 
charging and  she  is  practically  self-trimming,  no  labor 
being  required  after  the  coal  comes  on  board  from  the 
chutes  at  the  bunkers  where  the  coal  is  stored,  the  in- 
tention being  to  haul  under  the  chutes,  receive  on  board 
1000  tons  of  coal,  and  sail  on  the  same  tide.  The  trade 
for  which  the  steamer  is  intended  necessitated  building 
a  light  draught  vessel;  and  she  will  be  able  to  carry  her 
cargo  on  a  draft  of  12  feet  6  inches.  To  fill  these  re- 
quirements it  was  impossible  to  give  her  the  fine  lines 
possessed  by  the  fleet  passenger  ships  which  are  now 
so  numerous  at  this  port  but  she  is  nevertheless  of 
very  graceful  model,  well  proportioned,  and  will  have  a 
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the  old   Pacific  Rolling  Mills, 


LOADING  THE  ENGINES 
ON  THE  ARAGO. 

These  engines  were  of  the  di- 
rect-acting, inverted  cylinder,  sur- 
face condensing  type  with  high 
and  low  pressure  cylinders,  and 
were   designed  and  built  locally. 


OS  on  this  and  opposite  page  arc 
ugh  the  courtesy  of  F.  E.  Edwards 
of  San  Francisco. 
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THE   ARAGO   AFTER 
LAUNCHING 

Especially  designed  for  the 
roal  trade  to  ply  between  San 
Francisco  and  Coos  Bay,  the  Ara- 
go  was  207  feet  long  overall  with 
a  30  foot  beam  and  16  foot  draft, 
having  a  displacement  of  750 
tons. 


speed  of  about  10  knots.  No  pains  have  been  spared  to 
make  her  a  good  sea  boat. 

She  has  been  built  under  special  survey  of  Bureau 
Veritas,  I.  E.  Thayer  surveyor,  and  all  details  of  con- 
struction and  the  scantling  of  the  various  parts  are  in 
accordance  with  its  rules,  in  many  cases  in  fact  being 
in  excess  of  requirements.  James  Dickie,  the  well 
known  shipbuilder,  who  has  constructed  several  of  the 
steam  whalers,  is  the  master  builder. 

The  boiler  and  engines  are  completed  and  yesterday 
were  run  out  under  the  mammoth  shears  and  hoisted  in- 
to the  ship.  George  W.  Dickie,  manager  of  the  Union 
Iron  Works,  designed  the  engines,  which  are  of  the 
direct-acting,  inverted  cylinder,  surface  condensing 
type  with  high  and  low  pressure  cylinders  of  22  and  44 
inches  respectively,  34-inch  stroke,  and  fitted  with  steam 
reversing  gear.  The  crank  shaft  runs  in  3  main  bear- 
ings of  9-inch  diameter  and  is  fitted  the  same  at  each 
end  to  admit  of  reversing  if  required.  The  line  shaft- 
ing, also  9  inches  diameter,  connects  with  the  propeller 
of  10  feet  4  inches  diameter,  15-foot  pitch. 

Steam  will  be  supplied  by  a  boiler  of  the  Scotch  type, 
fired  from  each  end,  16  feet  long,  8''>  feet  width,  15 
feet  height  and  designed  for  100  pounds  pressure. 
There  are  two  furnaces  in  each  end  of  38-inch  diam- 
eter, 51/2  feet  long;  also  348  return  tubes  of  3-inch  diam- 
eter. 

The  shell  is  of  9/16  mild  steel,  fitted  with  butt  straps 
outside  and  inside,  all  hydraulic  riveted.  Steam  pumps 
will  be  fitted  to  draw  from  the  water  ballast  and  from 
each  compartment  of  the  hold  and  from  the  sea  in  case 
of  fire. 

The  launching  of  the  Arago  is  an  event  that  must  be 
hailed  with  pleasure  by  all  interested  in  the  progress 
of  the  Coast,  as  it  marks  a  new  era  in  its  history;  and 
it  is  sincerely  hoped  that  this  new  steamship  will  be 
the  pioneer  of  a  large  fleet  of  San  Francisco  steel  ves- 
sels, steam  and  sail,  which  will  carry  the  American 
flag  over  all  seas.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  state 
here  that  the  Union  Works  on  Saturday  decided  to 
commence  immediately  construction  of  a  dry-dock 
which  it  is  expected  will  require  about  a  year  and  a 
half  to  complete.  With  this  an  accomplished  fact,  the 
company  will  stand  unrivalled  in  facilities  for  doing  all 
kinds  of  steamer  and  ship  iron  work,  either  in  the  line 
of  building  or  repairing." 


During  the  war  and  since  this  shipyard  and  other 
Pacific  Coast  yards  have  built  many  fine  vessels  rep- 
resenting practically  every  type  of  modern  merchant 
and  naval  craft.  Several  recent  contracts  have  been 
taken  in  sharp  competitive  bidding  with  Atlantic  Coast 
yards. 

By  a  little  co-operation  and  sharpening  of  pencils, 
Pacific  Coast  shipbuilders  and  Pacific  Coast  public  or- 
ganizations should  secure  for  Pacific  Coast  communi- 
ties a  considerable  portion  of  the  presently  contem- 
plated American  ship  construction  program  and  the 
large  local  payrolls  incident  thereto. 


Foreign  Trade  Conditions 

Report  for  May  1930  Shows  Some  Signs 
Of  Recovery. 

THE  following  abstract  by  Julius  H.  Barnes,  chair- 
man of  the  National  Business  Survey  Conference, 
indicates  the  exact  condition  of  United  States  for- 
eign trade  as  of  May,  1930: 

Exports  for  May  were  in  value  $322,000,000,  this 
value  being  3  per  cent,  below  the  value  for  April,  1930, 
and  16  per  cent,  below  the  value  for  May,  1929.  For  the 
first  five  months  of  1930  exports  were  valued  at  $1,783,- 
000,000,  which  figure  is  20  per  cent,  below  the  value  in 
the  first  five  months  of  1929.  This  value  is  8  per  cent, 
below  the  five-year  average  for  the  first  five  months  of 
the  year. 

Imports  in  May  were  valued  at  $285,000,000,  this  fig- 
ure being  7  per  cent,  below  the  value  in  April  and  29 
per  cent,  below  the  value  in  May,  1929.  Imports  in  the 
first  five  months  of  1930  were  valued  at  $1,486,000,000. 
this  being  16  per  cent,  below  the  five-year  average  for 
the  value  of  imports  in  the  first  five  months  of  the 
year. 

In  May,  1930,  exports  were  lower  in  value  than  in  any 
May  since  1923,  and  were  lowest  in  value  for  any  month 
since  July,  1924.  Imports  were  at  the  lowest  value  for 
any  May  since  1922,  but  were  not  as  low  in  value  as  in 
February,  1930,  when  the  figure  was  lower  than  for 
any  month  since  August,  1924. 

Although  business  depression  continues  to  be  world- 
wide, there  are  some  indications  of  recovery.  Hopeful 
signs  are  apparent  in  France,  Sweden,  Jugoslavia, 
Czechoslovakia,  Switzerland,  and  Denmark. 


August 


Steam  Navigation  from  San  Ft; 

Some  Personal  Observations  on  Seventy  Years  of  Steam 
Transportation  on  the  Pacific  Qoast 


LARGE  party  left  England  early  in 
July  1860  for  the  new  colony  of  Van- 
couver Island,  going  by  way  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama.  Along  them  was 
my  father,  my  elder  sister,  and  myself, 
in  my  seventh  year. 

Sailing  from  San  Francisco  on  the 
18th  or  19th  of  August,  we  began  the 
journey'.?  last  stage  in  the  Hernando 
Cortez,  Captain  Dall.  She  was  of  about 
1500  tons,  a  paddle-steamer,  of  course,  and  notable  for 
this,  that,  having  double  cylinders,  she  had  two  beams, 
not  of  the  more  familiar  diamond  frame  short  and  stout 
but  long  and  slender,  such  as  Dickens  wondered  at, 
working  above  the  hurricane  deck  in  opposite  phases. 
These  were  to  me  objects  of  an  admiration  which 
reached  its  climax  when  a  young  man  from  below  threw 
his  leg  across  one  and,  riding  up  and  down  as  on  a  see- 
saw, began  to  oil  the  joint  of  the  connecting-rod.  How 
I  envied  the  oiler's  happy  lot! 

I  have  a  notion  that  we  touched  at  Crescent  City.  I 
certainly  heard  passengers  talking  about  it.  As  a  rule 
the  steamers  for  Victoria  went  in  to  Portland  on  the 
way;  and  much  was  said  of  the  dangers  of  the  Colum- 
bia River  Bar  as  we  gathered  on  the  deck  to  watch  its 
passage.  But  the  August  wind  was  northerly,  and  the 
Bar  was  quiet. 

Before  midnight  of  the  23rd  we  were  oflf  Cape  Flat- 
tery in  a  gale  which  brought  a  sea  aboard  that  somehow 
managed  to  get  into  the  cabin  and  to  wet  me  thoroughly 
in  the  top-berth.  Soon,  however,  we  were  in  the  quieter 
water  of  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca;  and  when  I  came 
on  deck  ne.xt  morning  about  seven  o'clock  we  were  an- 
choring in  Esquimalt. 

The  Ganges  of  the  British  Pacific  squadron,  flagship 
of  Admiral  Baynes,  was  lying  in  the  harbor.  Hearing  of 
us,  the  Admiral  brought  the  party  aboard  his  ship  to 
luncheon  and  afterwards  sent  us  round  to  Victoria  in 
the  launch.  We  landed  below  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany's Fort,  and  passed  through  the  stockade  to  our 


Steamship  Brother  Johnathan.     From  Lewis  and  Dryde 
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new  home. 

The  Ganges  was  a  two-decked  sailing  line-of-battle- 
ship  of  84  guns,  famous  in  her  day  for  speed  and 
weatherly  qualities.  She  was  the  last  of  her  class  in 
foreign  commission.  So  in  these  days  of  steel  monsters, 
I  can  say  that  as  a  child  I  stood  on  the  quarter-deck 
of  the  last  sailing-ship  of  the  line  on  active  service  in 
the  British  Navy. 

The  Hernando  Cortez  had  belonged  to  the  Nicaragua 
Line,  which  on  the  completion  of  the  Panama  Railway 
went  out  of  existence.  Thus,  when  the  mines  of  the 
Eraser  River  were  discovered  she  and  her  consorts 
were  ready  to  meet  the  call  of  the  North,  giving  regular 
weekly  communication  with  San  Francisco;  and  the 
Cortez,  the  Pacific,  the  Brother  Jonathan,  with  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  became  "familiar  in  our  ears  as  house- 
hold words." 

As  the  yield  of  gold  diminished,  steam  communica- 
tion became  less  frequent; and atlength  but  one  steamer 
gave  the  service.  This  was  the  Active,  small  but  not- 
able. As  the  Goldhunter  she  had  been  engaged  in  minor 
coasting  trade,  sometimes  plying  between  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Sacramento.  In  the  middle  'fifties,  the  fed- 
eral government  bought  her  and,  after  strengthening 
her,  sent  her  under  her  new  name  to  make  the  survey  of 
Puget  Sound  and  the  adjacent  waters.  Her  memory 
lives  in  Active  Pass,  the  narrow  passage  between 
Mayne  and  Galiano  Islands  through  which  all  shipping 
for  Vancouver  reaches  the  Straits  of  Georgia  from  the 
Archipelago  and  which,  under  Captain  Alden,  she  was 
the  first  to  navigate.  The  survey  finished,  she  kept 
her  name  but  returned  to  humbler  things. 

In  1866  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  thought  that,  as 
the  colonial  government  subsidized  the  mail  service,  the 
money  might  as  well  go  to  British  pockets.  They  had 
a  steamer,  the  Labouchere,  built  in  the  early  'forties 
for  their  Indian  trade  on  the  Northwest  coast.  She  was 
typical  of  her  time,  flush-decked,  barque-rigged,  two 
funnels,  low,  broad  paddle-wheels,  and.  when  actually 
trading,  armed  with  carronades.  The  Indian  trade  was 
falling  off;  so  she  was  put  on  the  San  Francisco  route. 
On  her  first  return  voyage  the  Active  sailed  with  her. 
The  two  steamers  were  fairly  matched.  Both  were 
about  700  tons,  with  a  nominal  speed  of  10  knots  which 
neither  could  maintain  at  sea.  All  Victoria  was  in- 
terested in  the  race.  The  population  had  fallen  to  about 
3000,  of  whom  at  least  half  were  Americans  by  birth 
or  by  sympathy.  Great  then  was  the  satisfaction  of 
these,  especially  of  the  boys,  deep  the  chagrin  of  British 
youth,  when  the  Active  arrived  some  two  or  three  hours 
in  the  lead.  From  her  second  voyage  the  Labouchere 
never  returned.  While  in  San  Francisco  she  was  trans- 
formed from  an  armed  trader  into  a  passenger  steamer. 
Another  deck  was  added  and  other  changes  were  made. 
It  was  said  that  the  captain  left  port  without  having 
tested  and  corrected  his  compasses.  Anyhow,  caught 
in  a  fog,  she  ran  on  a  reef  near  Point  Reyes,  backed  off 
and  foundered,  leaving  the  subsidy  to  the  Active  which 
continued  the  service  until  three  years  later  another 
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o  to  Victoria  and  Puget  Sound 


By  Henry  Woods,  S.  J. 
University  of  Santa  Clara 


Hudson's  Bay  steamer  Otter.     From  Lewis  and  Dryden's 
Marine  History  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

fog  and  a  northern  shore  put  an  end  to  her  also. 

Other  steamei\s  visited  us  occasionally,  according  as 
thej'  were  disengaged  and  the  regular  ship  otherwise 
occupied.  On  one  occasion  it  was  the  Continental  with 
Captain  Bermingham  in  command;  and  with  her  visit 
a  tragedy  was  connected.  She  was  at  the  wharf  in 
Esquimalt  ready  to  sail.  Arthur  Birch,  the  Colonial 
Secretary,  was  taking  passage  for  England,  and  the 
despatches  he  had  to  carry  had  not  arrived.  Captain 
Bermingham,  impatient  of  delay,  said  that,  despatches 
or  no  despatches,  he  would  unmoor  in  half  an  hour. 
Mr.  John  T.  Pidwell,  a  citizen  of  standing,  whose  de- 
scendants survive  in  San  Francisco  and  southern  Cali- 
fornia, was  at  the  wharf  on  horseback.  He  set  off  at  a 
gallop  to  meet  the  despatches  and,  if  necessary,  to  fetch 
them  in  person.  The  road,  on  leaving  the  village,  made 
two  left  turns  in  about  a  hundred  yards.  I  was  looking 
out  of  the  window  of  a  house  at  the  first  corner  and 
saw  him  gallop  past.  In  a  few  minutes  I  saw  him 
carried  back  on  a  door  gasping  out  his  last  breath.  At 
the  second  turn  he  had  crashed  into  the  carriage  bring- 
ing the  despatches,  to  lose  his  life  in  rendering  a  kindly 
service. 

Eventually  the  Prince  Alfred  succeeded  the  Active. 
A  relic  of  the  earliest  days  of  the  screw-propeller,  she 
had  lain  under  water  for  some  time  in  Australia.  Hav- 
ing been  raised  and  brought  to  San  Francisco,  she  had 
the  good  fortune  to  fall  into  almost  the  only  business 
in  which,  being  of  British  build,  she  could  engage,  the 
Victoria  mail  contract.  British  Columbia  was  then  at 
the  lowest  ebb  of  its  fortunes.  One  steamer  a  month 
to  San  Francisco;  one  a  week  to  Olympia  and  the 
Sound,  an  occasional  one  to  Portland  summed  up  its  in- 
tercourse with  the  outside  world ;  and,  thrown  upon 
their  own  resources,  Victorians  occupied  their  time  in 
their  slender  domestic  affairs  and  their  abundant 
leisure  in  the  modest  recreations  of  the  successive  sea- 
sons, dancing  in  winter,  picnicking,  cricketing,  and 
boating  in  summer.  How  poor  Victoria  was  could  have 
been  judged  by  the  steamer  which  poverty  imposed  on 
her.  Dreadful  were  the  stories  of  her  unseaworthy  con- 
dition whispered  in  the  ear.    But  Providence  was  good; 


and  a  kindly  fog,  a  smooth  sea,  a  friendly  beach  put  an 
end  one  day  to  the  Prince  Alfred,  with  the  least  possible 
inconvenience  to  passengers,  crew,  and  owners. 

Such  was  not  always  the  fortune  of  ships  and  travel- 
ers on  the  northern  coast.  On  one  of  the  first  mornings 
in  August  1865 — I  was  then  in  my  twelfth  year— my 
father  woke  me  shortly  before  six  o'clock  to  carry  a 
note  to  a  lady  with  whom  we  were  on  friendly  terms.  I 
have  never  quite  understood  why  my  father  chose  this 
mode  of  communication:  the  circumstances  called  so 
clearly  for  sympathy,  personal  rather  than  written. 
These  were  the  loss  of  the  Brother  Jonathan  on  July 
30  off  Crescent  City  with  nearly  all  on  board,  amongst 
whom  was  the  lady's  husband.  The  tidings  having  just 
reached  Victoria,  the  note  was  to  invite  her  to  our 
house,  for  she  was  a  new  arrival  and  hardly  settled. 
The  ship  had  been  built  for  the  Long  Island  Sound 
service  out  of  New  York  and  had  been  brought  to  the 
Coast  for  the  Nicaragua  Line,  with  her  name  changed 
to  the  Commodore.  During  the  first  Eraser  rush  in 
1858  she  had  in  conjunction  with  the  Seabird  carried 
miners  to  Victoria,  where,  on  account  of  the  lack  of 
.  other  safe  means  of  crossing  the  Gulf  of  Georgia,  per- 
mission was  granted  to  enter  the  Fraser.  These  two 
navigated  the  river  as  far  as  Fort  Langley;  on  one  oc- 
casion her  consort  ascended  nearly  to  Fort  Hope.  Pass- 
ing to  new  owners,  who  restored  the  original  name,  she 
was  put  on  the  northern  route  once  more.  The  last 
days  of  July  saw  her  sail  from  San  Francisco,  over- 
loaded, to  meet  the  strong  summer  northwest  winds. 
These  were  found  to  be  of  more  than  ordinary  violence. 
Unable  to  make  headway,  the  captain  sought  shelter 
under  the  rocky  shore  only  to  strike  one  of  the  many 
reefs  against  which  St.  George's  Lighthouse  now  gives 
warning.  She  foundered  almost  immediately.  A  mere 
handful  managed  to  reach  land.  (To  he  Continued) 


Hudson's  Bay  steamer  Labouchcre.     From  Lewis  and  Dryden's 
Marine  History  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
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Recent  Progress  in  Oil  Engines 

Application  of  Oil  Engines  to  Air  and  Water  Craft  Making 
Great  Strides  in  America  and  in  Europe 


ECENT  oil  engine  developments  have  been  re- 
volutionary; during  the  last  year  oil  engines  of 
'two  widely  different  designs  "went  up  in  the  air" 
in  airplanes;  a  large  British  airship  propelled  with  oil 
engines  has  just  been  commissioned;  a  24,000-horse- 
power  stand-by  and  peak-load  stationary  power  plant 
was  recently  started;  a  battleship  with  50,000  shaft 
horsepower  propelling  plant  has  been  laid  down;  and 
oil  engines  are  being  seriously  considered  for  the  100,- 
000-horsepower  power  plant  of  the  new  electrically  pro- 
pelled White  Star  liner.  The  principal  reason  for  much 
of  the  progress  has  been  the  development  of  means  to 
materially  reduce  weight  and  space  requirements  of  oil 
engines,  thus  make  them  lighter  and  cheaper  widening 
their  field  of  application.  Higher  piston  and  rotative 
speeds,  airless  injection  of  fuel,  supercharging  of 
4-cycle  engines,  double-acting  cylinder  construction, 
special  types  of  frame  construction,  improved  materials 
— all  of  these  have  contributed  to  each  individual  suc- 
cess. 

Aircraft  Oil  Engines 
The  Attendu  experimental  2-cylinder,  2-cycle  engine 
built  some  time  ago  for  the  United  States  Navy  Depart- 
ment in  the  hope  of  developing  it  for  airship  propulsion 
gave  disappointing  results  as  to  fuel  consumption  and- 
thereby  forfeited  one  of  the  expected  advantages  in 
large  cruising  radius.  Yet  the  Packard  airplane  engine 
was  the  indirect  result  of  this  experiment.  This  en- 
gine, which  first  flew  September  19,  1928,  later  made 
the  epochal  650-mile  trip  from  Detroit  to  Langley  Field 
on  May  13,  1929,  at  a  fuel  cost  for  the  trip  of  $4.68  in- 
stead of  |25  for  gasoline.  This  radial  9-cylinder  en- 
gine develops  200  horsepower  at  2000  revolutions  a 
minute  and  weighs  less  than  3  pounds  per  brake  horse- 
power. A  single  automatic  combination  inlet-exhaust 
valve  is  fitted  in  each  cylinder  crown,  and  the  propeller 
air  stream  is  relied  on  to  blow  away  the  exhaust  gases 
which  the  pistons  force  out  and  fill  the  cylinder  on  the 
suction  stroke.  A  small  single-plunger  fuel  pump  is 
mounted  ahead  of  each  cylinder  with  a  short  pipe  to 
the  single  injection  valve.  A  special  factory  has  been 
built  by  the  Packard  Company  for  the  economical 
manufacture  of  these  engines  on  a  production  basis. 
Henry  Ford  has  also  taken  up  experiments  with  an  oil 
engine  for  airplanes. 

Last  February  in  Germany  another  oil  engine  made 
several  successful  flights.  Professor  Junkers  modified 
his  well  known  opposed-piston  construction  to  use  two 
separate  crank  shafts  with  the  air  propeller  driven  by 
both  through  1:1.4  reduction  gearing.  Here  the  lack 
of  cylinder  heads,  perfect  scavenging,  and  equally  per- 
fect balance  permitted  the  building  of  a  6-cylinder  700- 
horsepower  engine  running  at  1600  revolutions  per  min- 
ute on  a  total  dry  weight  of  1780  pounds,  or  about  2^/2 
pounds  per  horsepower;  while  its  fuel  consumption  on 
test  is  claimed  to  be  0.897  pound  per  brake  horsepower 
hour. 

The  British  airship  R-101,  equipped  with  five  Beard- 
more  oil  engines,  made  her  maiden  flight  on  October  14, 
1929.     These  engines  are  of  the  4-cycle  type  and  have 


eight  S^i-inch  bore,  12-inch  stroke  cylinders  designed  to 
develop  650  brake  horsepower  at  1000  revolutions  per 
minute,  while  their  weight  is  4600  pounds  with  cast- 
steel  crankcases  and  3600  pounds  with  aluminum  ones. 
Unfortunately,  considerable  trouble  from  torsional 
vibration  has  forced  the  reduction  of  their  rated  speeds 
and  therefore  horsepower  and  increased  their  unit 
weight.  Airless  fuel  injection  is  used,  and  their  fuel 
consumption  is  claimed  to  be  0.385  pound  per  brake 
horsepower  hour. 

Marine  Oil  Engines 
The  year  marked  the  completion  of  the  second  dieseli- 
zation  program  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board;  so 
that  now  a  total  of  23  single-screw  vessels  constitute 
the  nucleus  of  the  motorized  American  merchant 
marine.  Eleven  ships  are  equipped  with  double-acting 
engines,  of  which  four  are  Worthington  2-cycle,  4-cylin- 
der  units,  four  more  are  powered  with  M.A.N. -type  2- 
cycle,  4-cylinder  engines,  and  the  remaining  three  are 
of  the  Mcintosh  &  Seymour  4-cycle  type,  one  4-cylinder 
and  two  5-cylinder  units.  Of  the  nine  ships  equipped 
with  single-acting  engines,  six  have  Busch-Sulzer  2- 
cycle,  6-cylinder  engines,  while  three  others  have  Mcin- 
tosh &  Seymour  4-cycle,  6-cylinder  engines. 

The  three  remaining  conversions  finished  during  the 
year  are  electric-drive  ships  with  four  trunk-piston 
Mcintosh  &  Seymour  engines  driving  electric  genera- 
tors, and  a  single  propelling  motor  of  4000  shaft  horse- 
power at  60  revolutions  per  minute.  The  engines  are  of 
the  single-acting  4-cycle  type,  rated  to  develop  1280 
brake  horsepower  at  250  revolutions  per  minute  in  eight 
cylinders  of  20  inches  bore  and  24  inches  stroke. 

Private  enterprise  in  the  United  States  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  only  one  larger  motorship — a  freight  and 
passenger  ship  for  the  American  and  South  African 
Line,  in  which  two  2700  shaft  horsepower,  95  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  4-cylinder,  Sun-Doxford,  2-cycle,  op- 
posed-piston engines  of  21.26  inches  bore  and  85.04 
inches  combined  stroke  constitute  the  propelling  plant. 

Foreign  Marine  Oil  Engines 

The  rest  of  the  world  has  appreciated  the  advantages 
of  the  marine  oil  engine  to  a  much  larger  degree.  Not 
less  than  27  motor  passenger  liners  of  over  10,000  tons 
were  reported  under  construction  in  Europe  and  Japan 
July.  1929.  Of  these,  13  are  to  be  propelled  by  single- 
acting  2-cycle  engines  and  3  by  double-acting,  2-cycle, 
10  will  have  double-acting,  4-cycle  machinery,  while 
only  one  will  have  an  engine  of  the  single-acting,  4- 
cycle  type.  Out  of  all  the  merchant  vessels  under  con- 
struction, about  1,400,000  tons,  or  49.5  per  cent.,  are 
motorships,  with  1,238,675  indicated  horsepower  in  oil 
engines  to  propel  them,  or  54  per  cent,  of  the  total 
horsepower  of  their  propelling  plants. 

Of  all  the  numerous  t.vpes  of  propelling  plant  the  fol- 
lowing outstanding  examples  are  to  be  noted.  The  re- 
cently launched  White  Star  passenger  liner  Britannic 
will  be  propelled  by  two  10-cylinder,  4-cycle,  double-act- 
ing engines  of  the  Burmeister  &  Wain  type,  developing 
10,000  shaft  horsepower  at  110  revolutions  per  minute. 
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This  is  the  largest  engine  with  the  same  33.071-inch 
bore  by  59.055-inch  stroke  cylinder  which  was  originally 
installed  on  the  motorship  Gripsholm  and  of  which 
more  than  400,000  indicated  horsepower  have  been  built 
since.  The  four  Dutch  liners  now  under  construction 
are  to  be  propelled  by  two  10-cylinder  C30  inch  by  52% 
inch)  2-cycle  single-acting  Sulzer  engines  developing 
7000  shaft  horsepower  at  100  revolutions  per  minute,  al- 
though a  larger  cylinder  size  has  been  repeatedly  built 
up  to  seven  cylinders,  developing  7040  shaft  horsepower 
at  100  revolutions  per  minute.  The  other  two  notable 
propelling  plants  are  the  geared  oil  engines  installed 
in  the  North  German  Lloyd  liners  St.  Louis  and  Mil- 
waukee. These  are  twin-screw  vessels  with  2-cycle, 
double-acting  M.A.N. -type  engines  developing  3100 
shaft  horsepower  at  225  revolutions  per  minute  (St. 
Louis)  in  six  working  cylinders  of  19.097  inches  bore 
and  25.98  inches  stroke,  geared  to  each  shaft  through 
Vulcan  hydraulic  coupling.  On  the  motorship  Milwau- 
kee the  engines  are  coupled  to  the  reduction  gear  direct. 
Naval  Oil  Engines 
The  French  submarine  tender  Jules  Verne  has  a  pro- 
pelling plant  consisting  of  two  8-cylinder,  single-acting, 
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2-cycle  Sulzer  engines  of  the  submarine  type,  one  of 
which  was  ordered  for  experimental  purposes  in  1924  and 
developed  on  test  7000  brake  horsepower  at  280  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  thus  being  by  far  the  highest  powered 
engine  of  this  type.  These  engines  are  installed  so  that 
they  will  develop  only  six-tenths  of  their  speed  and 
power  in  the  ship. 

The  German  faith  in  the  oil  engine  as  the  most  eco- 
nomical source  of  power  served  to  develop  it  also  into 
the  lightest  source  of  power  for  naval  ships.  The  three 
German  cruisers,  the  Koenigsberg,  Karlsruhe,  and 
Koeln,  recently  commissioned,  have  high-speed  oil-en- 
gine cruising  units  in  addition  to  their  65,000  shaft 
horsepower  steam-turbine  plant. 

The  now  famous  Ersatz  Preussen  received  much  of 
its  military  value  in  speed,  guns,  and  protection  through 
the  ability  of  German  engineers  to  develop  an  oil-en- 
gine propelling  plant  of  50,000  shaft  horsepower  which 
is  actually  lighter  than  any  steam-turbine  plant  avail- 
able. 

[Progress  Report  of  Oil  and  Gas  Power  Division  of 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers.  1 


Let  Those  Who  Seek  a  Market  Also  Provide  One 

By  Simon  J.  Lubin 
President,  Sacramento  Region  Citizens  Council 


OVERNMENTS  of  eighteen  countries  have  offi- 
cially accepted  invitations  to  participate  in  the 
Pan-American  Reciprocal  Trade  Conference,  ori- 
ginally planned  as  a  wholly  unofficial,  informal  gath- 
ering of  persons  interested  in  stimulating  trade  be- 
tween the  Americas.  This  wide-spread  governmental 
recognition  is  indicative  of  the  rapid  growth  of  inter- 
est in  this  meeting  and  of  the  importance  attached  to 
it.  The  Conference  is  to  be  held  in  Sacramento,  Cali- 
fornia, August  25  to  30. 

It  has  been  called  by  the  Sacramento  Region  Citi- 
zens Council,  an  organization  comprised  of  represen- 
tatives from  21  northern  California  counties.  The  idea 
originated  during  the  South  American  visit  of  two 
trade  scouts  sent  out  by  the  Council  last  summer. 

The  first  country  to  send  word  that  it  would  be  offi- 
cially represented  was  Mexico  and  following  that  an- 
nouncement similar  notifications  came  in  quick  suc- 
cession from  the  Central  American  republics  of  Guate- 
mala. Nicaragua,  Salvador,  Honduras,  Panama,  and 
Costa  Rica;  from  the  South  American  countries  of  Ven- 
ezuela, Colombia,  Ecuador,  Chile,  Argentina,  Brazil, 
and  Bolivia;  from  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and 
Cuba  of  the  West  Indies;  and  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States.  Unofficial  represen- 
tatives of  farm,  commercial,  and  civic  groups  will  be 
present  from  each  of  the  Latin  American  countries, 
the  United  States,  and  Canada. 

Conference  sponsors  feel  that  much  of  the  value  of 
the  meeting  will  be  due  to  its  unofficial  character. 
Recommendations  for  the  removal  of  existing  trade 
barriers  can  be  made  with  much  greater  freedom  if 
delegates   are   unhampered   by  diplomatic   restrictions. 

Final  drafting  of  the  program  is  to  be  left  to  the 
delegates  themselves,  although  numerous  suggestions 
have  already  been  received  from  the  various  countries. 
Proposed  topics   include: 


1.  The  compilation  and  exchange  of  commercial  in- 
formation that  will  assist  the  development  of  inter- 
American   trade. 

2.  Arbitration  of  commercial  disagreements. 

3.  The  transportation  of  merchandise  and  passen- 
gers. 

4.  Terminal  facilities. 

5.  The  exchange  of  communications  by  ship,  aero- 
plane, cable,  wireless  telegraph,  and  telephone. 

6.  Reciprocity  in  trade. 

7.  Customs  regulations. 

8.  Quarantine  regulations. 

9.  Pure  food  laws. 

10.  The   financing   of   commercial  transactions. 

11.  Encouragement  of  tourist  travel. 

12.  Education,  including  exchange  of  professors  and 
students,  and  cultivation  of  public  opinion. 

13.  Fruit  culture;  packing,  drying,  and  canning  pro- 
cesses; control  and  eradication  of  pests. 

14.  Roads;  the  Pan-American  Highway. 

Discussions  will  be  conducted  by  round  table  meth- 
ods, always  stressing  the  idea  of  reciprocity.  "Let 
those  who  seek  a  market  also  provide  one"  will  be  the 
slogan. 

Civic  and  commercial  bodies  in  all  of  California's 
largest  cities  are  actively  cooperating  in  Conference 
arrangements.  Four  "good  will  ambassadors"  are  trav- 
eling in  Latin  American  countries  to  promote  interest 
in  the  Conference.  A  representative  recently  spent  sev- 
eral weeks  in  the  east  and  developed  much  interest 
there. 

Headquarters  for  the  meeting  are  now  located  in  the 
state  capitol  at  Sacramento.  Headed  by  Governor  C.  C. 
Young  of  California  as  honorary  chairman,  governors 
of  nine  other  western  states  are  serving  as  honorary 
vice-chairmen.  These  western  governors  are  appoint- 
ing official  delegations  to  represent  their  states  at  the 
conclave. 
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An  American  Shipbuilder  Asks  for  Cooperation  from 
American  Importers  and  Exporters 


IN  an  address  on  the  subject  of  "Shipbuilding  and 
Foreign  Trade"  delivered  before  the  Seventeenth 
National  Foreign  Trade  Convention  at  Los  Angeles, 
May  21,  H.  G.  Smith,  president  of  the  National  Council 
of  American  Shipbuilders,  made  the  following  eloquent 
plea  for  the  cooperation  of  American  exporters  and 
importers  with  American  shipbuilders  in  the  building 
and  the  use  of  American  flag  cargo  vessels. 

Replacement  in  Cargo  Vessels  Needed 

"Cargo  vessels  are  the  most  important  of  vessels  op- 
erating on  foreign  trade  routes  and  they  constitute  the 
greatest  number.  Their  replacement  with  new  vessels  is 
absolutely  essential  for  the  maintenance  of  these  routes. 
Owners  of  vessels  of  this  type  cannot  participate  in  the 
mail  pay  contracts  to  the  same  extent  as  owners  of 
vessels  of  the  other  two  types,  but  are  almost  wholly 
confined  to  the  benefits  derived  from  the  construction 
loan  fund,  which  in  itself  does  not  provide  aid  sufficient 
to  encourage  the  building  of  new  cargo  vessels.  Unless 
new  cargo  vessels  are  built  to  replace  old  ones,  we 
shall  have  an  unbalanced  merchant  fleet  and  a  con- 
tinuous reduction  of  the  number  of  essential  vessels  for 
operation  in  foreign  trade  routes.  If  this  reduction 
of  cargo  vessels  continues  we  shall  soon  find  ourselves 
in  the  same  position  that  we  occupied  twenty  years  ago 
in  the  shipping  world. 

Like  our  passenger  and  combination  vessels,  our 
cargo  vessels  compete  with  foreign  vessels  under  the 
same  handicap  of  greater  cost  of  construction.  The 
only  alternative  to  the  elimination  of  our  cargo  vessels 
from  foreign  trade  routes  is  the  construction  of  new 
vessels  which  requires  aid  by  Congress  additional  to 
that  provided  by  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1928. 

Taking  into  consideration  only  the  cargo  vessels  now 
engaged  in  foreign  trade  routes,  their  replacement  will 
require  the  construction  of  twenty-five  vessels  a  year, 
each  of  about  8000  gross  tons,  or  an  equivalent  total 
tonnage  of  vessels  of  other  sizes.  The  construction  of 
these  cargo  vessels  will  involve  only  a  small  part  of  the 
productive  capacity  of  our  domestic  shipyards,  but  their 
economical  construction  demands  that  a  reasonably  uni- 
form number  of  such  vessels  be  constructed  annually  to 
enable  the  shipyards  to  maintain  a  stable  force  of 
technical  and  mechanical  employees. 

The  coastal  trade  has  not  been  discussed  because  it  is 
of  a  domestic  character  and  our  navigation  laws  pro- 
tect it  against  competition  of  vessels  of  foreign  owner- 
ship or  construction.  The  replacement  of  vessels  now 
operating  in  coastal  trade  routes  by  new  vessels  is 
purely  a  business  proposition  to  be  dealt  with  by  those 
engaged  in  it.  The  replacement,  however,  of  the  cargo 
vessels  in  this  trade  has  been  suspended  by  the  exist- 
ence of  the  large  number  of  idle  war-built  cargo  vessels 
of  the  Shipping  Board,  some  of  which  are  still  available 
for  purchase  at  prices  much  less  than  the  cost  of  new 
vessels.  These  old  vessels  are  a  continuous  menace  to 
any  shipowner  who  contemplates  the  construction  of  a 
new  vessel  for  a  coastal  trade  route,  because  he  realizes 
that  his  new  vessel  may  be  obliged  to  compete  with  one 
of  these  old  cargo  vessels  purchased  from  the  Shipping 
Board  at  a  low  price. 


Cooperation  Fundamental  to  Our  Merchant  Marine 

Although  Congress  may  enact  appropriate  legislation, 
shipbuilders  reduce  the  cost  of  shipbuilding  by  the  most 
efficient  methods  of  construction,  and  shipowners  re- 
duce the  cost  of  operating  their  vessels  by  good  manage- 
ment, yet  we  must  not  forget  that  the  successful  promo- 
tion and  operation  of  our  vessels  in  the  foreign  trade 
ultimately  depends  upon  full  cargoes.  It  is  the  business 
men  of  the  nation  who  create  our  trade  and  it  is  our 
exporters  and  importers  who  control  the  shipment  of 
goods,  and  it  is  incumbent  upon  them  to  see  to  it  that 
they  are  shipped  in  American  vessels.  The  cooperation 
of  all  these  agencies  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  establish 
and  maintain  an  adeciuate  American-built,  American- 
owned,  and  American-operated  merchant  marine  in  our 
foreign  trade. 

The  National  Council  of  American  Shipbuilders  is 
lending  its  aid  to  the  establishment  of  such  a  merchant 
marine  by  study  of  shipping  and  shipbuilding  and  their 
relations  to  foreign  trade;  and  by  study  of  the  cost  of 
shipbuilding  both  domestic  and  foreign  and  of  the  prog- 
ress of  the  art  of  shipbuilding  and  by  distributing  the 
results  of  these  studies  among  shipowners,  shipbuilders, 
and  the  public  so  that  they  may  be  kept  accurately  in- 
formed as  to  these  factors,  all  of  which  enter  so  in- 
timately and  prominently  into  the  development  of  our 
merchant  marine." 


es  from  the  Seven  Seas 

PRACTICALLY  everything  that  is  done  ashore  may 
also  be  done  on  a  ship  at  sea.  The  modern  whale 
industry  is  an  example.  The  latest  Norwegian 
whale  reducing  ship  is  the  Thorshammer.  During  the 
past  season  in  the  Antarctic  this  vessel  recovered 
everything  but  the  "blow"  from  1065  whales.  She 
canned  about  10,000  tons  of  whale  meat  (a  deepsea 
equivalent  for  rump  steak),  she  brought  home  117,000 
barrels  of  whale  oil  and  many  tons  of  whale  bone  and 
fertilizer.  Canned  whale  meat  is  a  new  staple  for  de- 
licatessen markets  of  Europe  and  America.  It  much 
resembles  good  rump  steak. 


The  United  States  now  has  the  second  largest  mer- 
chant marine  in  the  world,  with  a  gross  tonnage  of  ap- 
proximately 14,500,000  tons  as  compared  with  England's 
total  of  23,116,147.  Our  percentage  of  the  world's  entire 
mercantile  seagoing  fleet  is  17.4  as  against  Great  Brit- 
ain's 29.6. 


Cape  Ann  gas  and  whistling  buoy  and  Nauset  gas  and 
whistling  buoy,  both  off  the  coast  of  Massachusetts, 
were  recently  found  extinguished.  Upon  investi- 
gation it  was  found  that  great  numbers  of  hornets  had 
gotten  inside  the  lanterns.  Humarock  gas  buoy  had  also 
been  visited  by  hornets,  about  150  being  found  inside 
the  lantern,  but  the  light  had  not  been  extinguished. 
These  buoys  are  located  offshore  from  3  to  5  miles.  Two 
years  ago,  later  in  the  summer,  lights  were  extin- 
guished by  large  horseflies. 
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Stewart  Edward  Whites 

New  Diesel  Cruiser  Kuru 


FINE,  sturdy  seago- 
ing yacht  is  Stewart 
'Edward  White's  new 
motor  cruiser  Kuru,  built  at 
the  yards  of  the  Lake  Wash- 
ington Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany, Houghton,  near 
Seattle.  The  Kuru  follows 
the  best  ideas  of  her  fa- 
mous owner  and  is  designed 
primarily  for  long  distance 
cruising  in  northern  waters. 
She  is  the  second  and  a 
much  larger  edition  of  the 
smaller  yacht  Simba.  built 
at  the  Lake  Washington 
yard.s  for  Mr.  White  during 
the  past  three  years.  She 
was  delivered  May  19. 

The  Kuru  i.s  of  very  heavy 
wood  construction  and  is 
panelled  throughout  with 
teakwood.  The  hull  is  di- 
vided by  a  steel  bulkhead 
into  two  water-tight  com- 
partments. She  has  over-all 
dimension.sof  76  feet  length, 
20  feet  beam,  9  feet  depth, 
and  is  powered  with  a  135- 
horsepower  Washington 


paneling  and  fixtures  is 
next  aft,  followed  by  the  en- 
gine room.  A  Flamo  heat- 
ing and  cooking  system  is 
provided,  with  6  large  tanks 
of  this  compressed  natural 
gas,  the  first  installation  on 
any  yacht  built  in  the 
Northwest,  giving  heating 
and  cooking  fuel  at  a  cost 
of  less  than  city  gas  and 
with  very  little  weight  as 
compared  with  other  forms 
of  yacht  heating  and  cook- 
ing equipment.  C02  fire  ex- 
tinguishing equipment  is 
provided  for  the  engine 
room. 

The  owner's  quarters  are 
located  aft  and  furni.shed 
with  large  double  bunks, 
bu'lt-in  dressers,  shower, 
and  lavatory.  A  radio  is  an- 
other built-in  feature. 

On  the  main  deck  the 
pilot  house  and  saloon  are 
combined  into  one  large 
cheery  room.  A  party  cruis- 
ing on  a  ship  generally 
congregates  near  the  wheel 


diesel  engine  with  full  pilot    Home-like  appearance  of  the  galley  and  dining  nook  on  the  Kuru  house      anyway,      SO      Mr. 

house    control    and    hand    indicate  carefulness  of  design  for  the  long  cruises  that  will  be  taken   White   decided  tO   give  them 

T._   ^i_ !  _    ^i_  _  I »   _f  c?* »  cj 1  w/l;*_*„ u._ 

plenty  of  space  and  comfort. 


in  this,  the  latest  of  Stewart  Edward  White's  yachts. 

steering  gear. 

Commodious  quarters  are  provided  for  a  crew  of  two 
in  the  forecastle.  Guest  quarters  for  four  are  located 
in  the  forward  cabin,  and  in  a  small  stateroom  with  one 
berth.  A  lavatory  and  two  showers  are  provided  for- 
v\-ard.    A  large  galley,  liberally  fitted  with  monel  metal 


Mr.  White  plans  to  cruise  Alaska  waters  during  the 
summer  months,  and  has  the  ship  fitted  out  for  this 
work  with  large  fuel  tanks  and  water  tanks.  The  Kuru 
cost  approximately  $60,000  and  her  home  port  is  San 
Francisco. 


(Left)  The  Kuru  on  her  trial  trip  on  Pugct  Sound.     (Right)  View  of  the  large  and  comfortable  cabin  and  wheel  house. 
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A  Red  Letter  Month 

April,  ig^o  Marked  by  Three  Great  Strides  in  Pan-American  Communications 

By  D.  Stewart  Iglehart 
President,  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co. 


PRIL,  1930,  saw  three  achievements  in  inter- 
American  communication  which  will  remain 
■■memorable  as  the  most  significant  events  thus 
far  in  the  history  of  Pan-American  relations.  These 
achievements,  chronologically  ordered,  were  the  direct 
radio-telephone  communication  between  the  North  and 
South  American  continents;  the  inauguration  over  the 
Pan-American  and  Pan-American-Grace  Airways  sys- 
tems of  the  air  mail  service  between  New  York,  Pana- 
ma, Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Chile,  Argentina,  and 
Montevideo,  Uruguay,  accomplished  in  seven  days  be- 
tween terminals;  and  the  maiden  sailing  of  the  Grace 
turbo-electric  liner  Santa  Clara  on  a  schedule  which 
brings  the  Panama  Canal  within  five,  Lima,  Peru,  with- 
in nine,  and  Valparaiso,  Chile,  within  16  days  of  the 
Statue  of  Liberty. 

The  imponderables  of  international  relationships  are 
sometimes  elusive,  but  it  has  been  the  accepted  ex- 
planation whenever  a  lack  of  accord  has  manifested 
itself  between  the  Americas  that  these,  though  sharing 
the  same  hemisphere,  have  been  so  separated  one  from 
another  that  a  common  ground  of  sympathy  and  under- 
standing has  been  unattainable.  Today  this  is  in  no 
sense  true.  Hereafter  there  should  be  no  question  of 
misunderstanding  arising  from  a  mutual  ignorance  of 
characteristics,  viewpoints,  and  national  ideals  between 
North  and  Latin  Americans.  When  peoples  desirous  of 
cordial  Pan-American  relations  may  without  difficulty 
communicate  one  with  another,  maintain  an  inter- 
change of  ideas  and  proposals  for  mutual  betterment, 
and,  above  all,  visit  one  another,  not  in  comparatively 
restricted  groups  purposeful  chiefly  of  transacting 
business,  but  in  bulk,  the  margin  of  the  risk  of  un- 
friendly feeling  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

On  April  3,  from  the  cabinet  room  of  the  executive 
offices  of  the  State,  War,  and  Navy  Building  in  Wash- 
ington, President  Hoover,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company  and  the 
Compania  Internacional  de  Radio  (Argentina),  a  mem- 
ber of  the  International  Telephone  and  Telegraph  sys- 
tem, spoke  with  President  Ibanez  of  Chile.  Recording 
the  history  of  communications  between  Chile  and  the 
United  States,  he  said: 

"A  brief  span  of  forty  years  serves  to  encompass  the 
extraordinary  history  of  modern  means  of  communica- 
tion between  our  respective  countries.  In  1890  the  first 
direct  cable  service  was  inaugurated,  effecting  a  revolu- 
tionary improvement  in  communication  which  has  in 
the  subsequent  years  been  duplicated  by  the  establish- 
ment of  radio-telegraphic  communication,  of  direct  and 
speedy  communication  by  means  of  airplanes,  and  now 
by  the  present  radio-telephone  service. 


Concurrently,  sea  traffic  has  been  immeasurably 
facilitated  by  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  by 
the  never-ending  improvement  in  the  quality  and  speed 
of  the  vessels  which  ply  between  our  two  countries." 

Three  weeks  later,  on  April  24.  as  if  definitely  to 
emphasize  the  President's  words.  Colonel  Lindbergh, 
flying  the  initial  lap  of  the  journey,  inaugurated  the 
seven-day  air-mail  service  over  the  7000  miles  which 
extend  between  the  United  States  and  Uruguay,  and  on 
the  day  following  the  Santa  Clara  sailed  for  Peru  and 
Chile  to  set  a  record  for  express  sea  travel  between 
New  York  City,  the  Panama  Canal,  Callao,  and  Val- 
paraiso. 

In  the  corporate  consciousness  of  all  the  Americas, 
the  above  achievements  will  bear  fruit.  Americans, 
perhaps  North  Americans  especially,  have  in  the  past 
thought  largely  and  traveled  widely  along  the  latitudes 
rather  than  along  the  longitudes.  Europe,  even  the 
Orient,  has  engaged  their  attention.  When  they  have 
traveled,  many  have  sailed  east  across  the  Atlantic  or, 
if  leisure  permitted,  west  across  the  Pacific.  Lines  of 
communication  and  travel  times  were  considerations 
which  dammed  any  considerable  traffic  north  or  south 
of  tourists  or  men  of  public  affairs.  "Rolling  down  to 
Rio"  was  for  the  North  American  holiday  maker  a 
thoroughly  romantic  idea,  but  one  which,  checked 
against  the  normal  allotment  of  vacation  time,  possessed 
drawbacks.  Doubtless  the  same  considerations  in- 
fluenced the  South  American.  Thus,  while  busi- 
ness men  with  specific  interests  north  or  south  of  the 
line,  did  travel  the  longitudes,  the  traveler  for  pleasure 
did  not,  and  while  the  representatives  of  international 
industry  are  sometimes  notable  legates  of  good-will,  it 
is  often  the  quiet,  inquiring  soul  with  an  eye  to  sight- 
seeing in  strange  lands  and  the  formation  of  friend- 
ships with  their  inhabitants  who,  providing  there  are 
enough  of  the  right  kind  of  him,  cements  an  authentic 
international  friendship. 

The  Latin  American  republics  have  done  and  do  much 
to  encourage  visitors.  Many  of  them  have  taken  legis- 
lative action  to  facilitate  tourist  travel.  As  recently  as 
April  16,  Peru's  Consul  General  in  New  York  City  an- 
nounced that  his  government  would  waive  passport  re- 
quirements for  tourists,  and  President  Ibanez  of  Chile 
some  months  ago  sent  to  Congress  a  bill  providing  for 
their  entire  elimination.  Certain  of  the  passport  re- 
quirements still  maintained  by  the  United  States  may 
be  open  to  criticism,  but  in  the  main  the  United  States, 
too,  is  exceptionally  hospitable.  With  the  lines  of  com- 
munication which  today  exist  between  the  continents  of 
the  western  hemisphere,  thinking  along  the  longitudes 
for  fields  of  informative  travel  should  and  will  become 
a  habit  with  Americans. 
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European  Liner  and  Tanker  Construction 

Unusual  Activity  in  British  Yards  at  Present  and  Announcements  of  Future 

Programs  for  both  Liners  and  Tankers  Show  Determination 

of  England  to  Maintain  Superiority 

By  R.  C.  W.  Courtney 


THREE  impoi'tant  announcements  have  recently 
been  made  which  indicate  that  British  shipping  is 
undoubtedly  determined  to  keep  pace  with  outside 
competition,  especially  where  the  North  Atlantic  traf- 
fic is  concerned.  In  the  first  place  comes  the  statement 
by  S.  J.  Lister,  a  manager  and  director  of  the  Cunard 
Line,  to  the  effect  that  John  Brown  &  Co.  have  been 
selected  as  the  builders  of  the  new  express  liner  for 
his  company's  New  York  and  Southampton  service.  It  is 
understood  that  this  ship  is  to  be  about  1000  feet  in 
length  with  a  gross  tonnage  well  in  excess  of  anything 
at  present  afloat;  and,  if  as  stated  high  pressure 
turbines  of  200,000  shaft  horsepower  are  to  be  installed, 
a  sea  speed  of  30  knots  should  be  well  within  reason. 
The  fact  that  this  important  order  has  gone  to  the 
famous  Clydeside  firm  was  not  unexpected;  and  the 
new  ship  will  be  a  worthy  successor  to  many  other 
notable  Atlantic  fliers,  including  the  Aquitania,  Lusi- 
tania.  City  of  New  York,  and  City  of  Paris. 

The  ways  recently  vacated  by  the  hull  of  the  new 
Canadian-Pacific  liner  Empress  of  Britain  will  be  used 
for  the  big  Cunarder. 

Secondly  is  the  White  Star  chairman's  announcement 
at  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  postponement  of 
construction  of  their  proposed  lOOO-footer  for  which  the 
name  Oceanic  is  reserved.  After  declaring  that  al- 
though preparing  as  far  as  possible  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  ship,  the  company  had  decided  to  defer  ac- 
tively proceeding  with  the  vessel  for  the  present.  Lord 
Kylsant  stated,  "In  the  existing  shifting  phase  of  marine 
engineering  science,  the  progress  and  development  of 
varying  types  of  engines  are  so  rapid  that  it  is  naturally 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  give  the  fullest  and  ma- 


turest  consideration  to  the  design  of  propulsive  ma- 
chinery for  so  large  and  costly  a  vessel  which,  when 
completed,  should  be  the  last  word  in  speed  and  equip- 
ment and  at  the  same  time  be  able  to  hold  her  own  as  an 
economic  proposition  in  the  transatlantic  trade." 

In  the  meantime  construction  of  the  sistership  to  the 
27,000-ton  Britannic  is  being  pushed  rapidly  forward 
with  a  view  to  completion  before  the  end  of  1931. 

The  third  statement  comes  from  the  prime  minister  of 
Northern  Ireland  and  is  to  the  effect  that  his  govern- 
ment has  decided  to  continue  the  Loans  Guarantee  Act, 
whereby  deferred  payments  on  new  ships  constructed 
at  the  Belfast  yards  are  guaranteed  by  the  state,  the 
amount  involved  so  far  being  £10,970,657.  This  is  very 
important,  as  the  trade  union  element  in  the  present 
labor  government  of  Great  Britain  may  influence  the 
institution  of  similar  measures  with  a  view  to  alleviat- 
ing unemployment  in  the  English  and  Scottish  ship- 
building areas  owing  to  the  curtailment  of  warship  con- 
struction. 

Several  other  important  liner  contracts  are  now  in 
hand,  among  which  are  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
turbo-electric  20,000  tonners  for  the  Australian  trade 
and  the  Furness-Witby  23,000-ton  Empire  State  for 
the  New  York-Bermuda  service.  The  former  vessels 
are  under  construction  at  Vickers-Armstrong's  Barrow 
Works,  with  machinery  by  the  British  Thomson  Houston 
Co.,  an  allied  concern  of  the  General  Electric  Company 
of  America.  28,000  shaft  horsepower  is  to  be  installed, 
and  steam  will  be  provided  by  4  Yarrow-type  high  pres- 
sure boilers  arranged  for  side  firing  in  order  to  reduce 
the  boiler  room  length  to  a  minimum. 

The  Furness  ship  is  under  way  at  the  same  builder's 


LARGEST  BRITISH  MOTORSHIP 
Completion  of  the  new  White  Star  liner 
Britannic  for  the  Liverpool-New  York  run 
marks  another  step  in  the  progress  of  the 
diesel-engined  passenger  ship.  This  27,000- 
ton  vessel  is  the  second  largest  motorship  in 
the  world,  having  an  overall  length  of  680 
feet,  and  is  powered  with  two  10.000- 
horsepower  Harland  and  Wolff-Burmeistcr 
Wain  4-cycIe,  double-acting  diescl  engines. 
Her  builders.  Harland  and  Wolff,  of  Belfast, 
now  have  a  sister  motorship  under  construc- 
tion for  the  same  owners. 
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navy  yard  on  the  Tyne,  with  turbo-electric  plant  by  the 
English  General  Electric  Company  of  Birmingham. 
According  to  all  accounts  she  will  be  fitted  out  in  a 
most  luxurious  manner  and  will  also  be  of  particular  in- 
terest from  a  technical  point  of  view  as  large  quantities 
of  high  elastic  limit  steel  are  to  be  used  in  the  hull 
construction. 

A  further  interesting  turbo-electric  ship  of  about  500 
feet  in  length  is  shortly  to  be  ordered  by  the  Union 
Steamship  Co.  of  New  Zealand,  and  although  not  so  big 
as  the  three  preceding  vessels  will  be  noteworthy  in 
many  respects  as  the  inquiry  calls  for  23  knots  with 
4  screws. 

European  Tanker  Construction 

One  of  the  features  of  European  shipbuilding  at 
the  present  time  is  the  large  number  of  various 
types  and  sizes  of  oil  tankers  which  are  under 
construction,  mostly  in  British  and  Scandinavian  yards, 
not  only  for  the  principal  oil  companies,  but  for  the 
accounts  of  numerous  individual  shipowners.  The  most 
extensive  contract  is  probably  that  of  the  Anglo  Sax- 
on Petroleum  Co.  of  London,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Royal 
Dutch  oil  combine,  which  has  placed  orders  for  no  less 
than  23  large  craft  during  the  past  few  months,  14  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  the  remainder  on  the 
continent. 

Nineteen  of  these  ships  are  to  be  of  standard  dimen- 
sions; namely,  450  feet  by  61  feet  9  inches  by 
34  feet,  with  a  deadweight  capacity  of  11,500  tons  and 
a  guaranteed  service  speed  of  12 V2  knots.  The  pro- 
pelling machinery  is  to  consist  of  twin,  single-acting, 
supercharged  diesels  developing  4200  brake  horse- 
power, of  the  Burmeister  &  Wain  and  Werkspoor  types, 
and  two  single-ended  Scotch  boilers  are  to  be  in.stalled 
for  tank  heating  and  supplying  steam  to  the  deck 
auxiliaries. 

The  British  Tanker  Co.,  which  acts  as  carrier  for  the 
government-controlled  Anglo  Persian  Oil  Company,  also 
has  an  extensive  new  constructional  and  replacement 
program  in  hand  which  includes  seven  11^4 -knot, 
10,000  tonners,  each  440  feet  by  59  feet  3  inches  by  33 
feet,  to  be  powered  with  single-screw  Burmeister  & 
Wain  and  Doxford  diesels,  and  two  steam  driven  tank- 
ers of  6500  tons  deadweight  for  a  special  service. 

One  of  the  largest  Scandinavian  shipyards,  the 
Swedish  Gotaverken  of  Gothenberg,  is  almost  exclu- 
sively occupied  with  tanker  construction;  and  in  addi- 
tion to  17  craft  ranging  from  9000  to  13,500  tons  which 
they  have  in  hand,  the  hulls  of  4  further  11,500  ton- 
ners have  been  sublet  to  the  Caledon  Shipbuilding  Co. 
of  Dundee.  Gotaverken-Burmeister  and  Wain  diesels 
are  to  be  installed  in  every  case,  the  power  averaging 
from  2500  to  4500  brake  horsepower,  generally  on  a 
twin  screw  arrangement. 

Several  of  the  principal  British  shipyards  have  also 
obtained  a  number  of  direct  orders  from  Scandinavian 
sources.  Swan  Hunter  &  Wigham  Richardson  and  their 
associated  companies  having  fifteen,  and  Armstrong 
Whitworlh  11  motor  tankers  from  8000  to  13,500  tons 
deadweight,  and  mostly  powered  with  single-screw 
Sulzer  and  Doxford  machinery.  Many  of  these  con- 
tracts have  been  arranged  on  the  credit  system,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  many  cases  the  craft 
have  been  fixed  on  long  term  charters  to  American  oil 
companies  concurrently  with  the  order  being  placed. 
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The  latter  concerns  are  also  building  to  their  own 
account  in  Europe,  the  Standard  Oil  having  split  up  a 
contract  for  six  16.000-ton  and  one  15,000-ton,  twin- 
screw,  motor  tankers  amongst  British,  Danish,  German, 
and  Italian  builders.  The  larger  vessels  are  to  be  520 
feet  between  perpendiculars  by  70  feet  6  inches  by  38 
feet  9  inches,  with  Krupp,  M.A.N.,  and  Fiat  engines  of 
5000  brake  horsepower;  and  the  15,000  tonner  is  being 
buiit  and  engined  at  Copenhagen  by  Burmeister  & 
Wain. 

The  Atlantic  Refining  Company  is  building  two  fur- 
ther diesel-electric  tankers,  one  of  10,000  and  the  other 
of  13,000  tons  deadweight,  with  Scotts  Shipbuilding  and 
Engineering  Co.,  Greenock,  the  generating  plant  in 
each  case  consisting  of  four  800-brake  horsepower  In- 
gersoll-Rand  diesels  built  under  license  in  Belgium  by 
Carels,  and  arranged  on  similar  lines  to  the  power  plant 
of  their  last  large  tanker,  the  Brunswick,  completed  by 
the  same  builders  in  1928. 

The  Anglo  American  Oil  Co.,  in  addition  to  two 
single-screw,  12,000  tonners  with  dimensions  470  feet 
by  63  feet  6  inches  by  34  feet  6  inches  and  powered  with 
a  single  3600  brake  horsepower  4-cycle  Doxford  engine 
which  are  under  way  at  Palmers  Tyneside  Shipyard, 
have  recently  taken  delivery  from  the  same  builders  of 
their  steamer  Cadillac  after  reconstruction.  This  ves- 
sel is  one  of  the  largest  oil  tankers  in  the  world  having 
dimensions  530  feet  between  perpendiculars  by  66  feet 
3  inches  by  34  feet,  with  a  deadweight  capacity  of 
17,000  tons.  She  was  originally  built  in  1917  and  it  was 
decided  to  renew  the  entire  midship  portion  over  a 
length  of  about  300  feet.  The  new  portion  was  erected 
and  launched  in  the  ordinary  manner  and  the  vessel 
was  drydocked  and  cut  in  three.  The  after  part  was 
then  secured  in  the  dock  and  the  midship  and  forward 
portions  were  towed  out,  the  next  operation  being  to 
float  the  new  structure  in  position  and  join  it  to  the 
stern  section,  after  which  the  severed  bow  section  was 
brought  back  and  treated  in  a  similar  manner.  The 
entire  job  of  reconstruction  was  carried  out  in  seven 
weeks  and  has  aroused  considerable  interest  in  ship- 
ping circles  on  account  of  its  unique  character. 

Diesel  Tanker  and  Whaling  Factory  Ships 

Combined  tankers  and  whaling  factory  ships  are 
still  being  ordered  in  spite  of  the  recent  boom  in  this 
class  of  vessel,  one  of  the  latest  contracts  being  for  a 
12,000-ton  steamer  585  feet  in  length  which  has  been 
placed  with  Workman  Clark  of  Belfast.  The  vessel  is 
to  cost  £335,000,  30  per  cent,  to  be  paid  during  construc- 
tion and  the  balance  over  a  five-year  period.  Up  to  just 
recently  steam  machinery  has  been  exclusively  installed 
in  this  class  of  vessel  but  the  Sir  James  Clark  Ross,  re- 
cently launched  on  the  Tees  by  the  Furness  Shipbuild- 
ing Co.,  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  initial  motor 
whaling  ship.  This  vessel  will  carry  upwards  of  20,000 
tons  of  whale  oil  and  has  been  built  to  the  account  of 
the  Norwegian  Hvalfanger  Rosshavet,  the  dimensions 
being  550  feet  by  74  feet  3^2  inches  by  48  feet  9  inches. 
Construction  is  on  the  Isherwood  bracketless  system 
and  the  propelling  machinery  consists  of  twin  6-cylin- 
der,  airless-injection  diesels  developing  4600  indicated 
horsepower  for  a  maximum  speed  of  11  knots  which 
have  been  supplied  direct  from  Burmeister  &  Wain. 
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operating  Costs  Can  be  Reduced  by  Increasing  the  Efficiency  of  the  Engine  Room; 
and  the  Boiler  Room  is  the  '^lace  to  Start  the  Economy  Campaign 

Part  III.   toiler  Fittings 
By  Lieutenant  C.  A.  Griffiths,  U.  S.  Navy 
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OILER  safety  valves  are  of  two  types,  the  spring 
Joaded  valve  and  the  lever.  The  lever  valve  is  used 
ir  low  pressures  only  and  has  been  completely  re- 
placed for  marine  use,  particularly  in  small  tube  boilers 
and  turbine  machinery,  by  the  spring  loaded  valve.  Abso- 
lute reliance  must  be  placed  on  a 
boiler's  safety  valve  at  all  times.  It 
is  the  most  important  fitting  on  the 
boiler,  and  in  order  that  it  meet  the 
requirements  that  are  demanded  of 
it  certain  functions  must  be  ful- 
filled; namely, — 

1.  It  must  lift  at  a  predetermined 
pressure; 

2.  It  must  remain  open  until  the 
boiler  pressure  drops  to  some 
definite  lower  pressure; 

3.  It  must  have  a  definite  dis- 
charging capacity; 

4.  It  must  seat  promptly  at  the 
reduced  pressure  without  ham- 
mering or  chattering; 

5.  It  must  remain  tight  after  it 
has  closed. 

The  principle  of  construction  of  all  spring  loaded 
safety  valves  is  alike;  i.e.,  in  effecting  the  release  of 
the  steam  the  pressure  exerted  by  a  coiled  spring  is  over- 
come by  the  pressure  within  the  boiler  acting  against 
the  disc.  In  addition,  marine  boilers  are  fitted  with 
a  hand-relieving  gear  so  that  the  disc  may  be  lifted  off 
the  seat  and  steam  allowed  to  escape  at  lower  pres- 
sures than  that  set. 

An  ordinary  relief  valve  acted  upon  by  the  pressure 
within  a  boiler  would  open  and  close  alternately  as  the 
pressure  within  just  balanced  the  pressure  of  the 
spring.  This  chattering  would  soon  wear  out  the  seat 
and  destroy  the  tightness  of  the  valve.  To  overcome 
the  ill  effects  of  this  condition,  safety  valves  are  de- 
signed to  remain  open  until  the  pressure  has  dropped  a 
definite  amount.    This  is  accomplished  as  follows: 

The  disc  V,  figure  1,  is  provided  with  a  lip  A.  As 
soon  as  the  disc  is  lifted  by  the  boiler  pressure  acting 
on  the  lower  side  of  the  disc,  the  issuing  steam  acts  on 
the  lower  side  of  the  lip  and  exerts  an  upward  pres- 
sure on  it.  This  has  the  same  effect  as  increasing  the 
size  of  the  disc.  To  escape  from  around  the  lip,  the 
steam  must  issue  out  at  B.  The  area  at  B  is  varied  by 
means  of  the  adjustable  annular  ring  C  which  regu- 
lates the  closing  pressure  of  the  disc  by  controlling  the 
rate  at  which  steam  escapes.     Various  types  of  valve 
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disc    construction    are    manufactured,    the    illustration 
shown  being  one  readily  described. 

When  a  safety  valve  begins  to  leak  from  frequent 
testing  or  from  a  cut  seat,  the  valve  can  be  ground  in. 
Continued  grinding,  however,  removes  metal  from  the 
seat  or  disc,  with  a  corresponding 
reduction  in  the  space  between  the 
lip  and  the  valve  body.  This  will 
destroy  the  original  dimensions,  a 
and  b,  and  result  in  erratic  opera- 
tion. Only  men  thoroughly  fami- 
liar with  the  proper  methods  of  re- 
pair should  be  allowed  to  work  on 
safety  valves.  The  internal  work- 
ing parts  should  be  left  strictly 
alone  as  long  as  the  valve  is  giving 
satisfaction,  for  they  are  readily 
susceptible  to  tampering  and  can  be 
easily  thrown  out  of  adjustment  by 
too  much  attention. 

The  external  parts  of  a  safety 
valve,  particularly  the  hand  easing 
gear,  should  be  carefully  watched. 
All  parts,  gears,  joints,  reach  rods, 
and  pins  should  be  in  perfect  condition  at  all  times 
and  well  oiled.  The  safety  of  the  ship  may  some  time 
depend  on  the  proper  and  easy  operation  of  the  lifting 
gear. 

Steam  Stop  Valves 
Boiler  steam  stop  valves  do  not  require  a  great  deal 
of  attention  provided  they  are  tight.  A  tight  steam 
stop  valve  is  vitally  important  in  the  case  of  men 
working  in  a  dead  boiler  with  steam  up  on  the  ship. 
Men  should  never  be  permitted  to  enter  a  boiler  drum 
unless  the  steam  stop  is  tight  and  wired  shut. 

The  inaccessible  location  of  many  steam  stop  valves 
is  frequently  such  that  once  tight  no  attention  is  given 
to  them.  The  stems  of  these  valves  occasionally  freeze 
in  the  yoke,  resulting  in  considerable  trouble  to  free. 
This  can  be  avoided  by  periodically  coating  the 
threads  with  light  graphite  grease. 

Dry  Pipes 

The  area  of  the  slots  in  the  main  steam  dry 
pipe  should  total  an  area  at  least  equal  to  the 
cross  section  area  of  the  main  steam  line.  The 
inner  pipe  <^f  a  double  dry  pipe  cannot  be  readily 
cleaned  when  the  boiler  is  undergoing  overhaul  unless 
the  di-y  pipe  is  completely  dismantled.  In  the  course  of 
several  months  steaming,  particularly  if  any  trouble 
with  impure  feed  has  been  experienced,  these  slots,  both 
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Typical   valve  disc  used  on   safety  valves. 

inner  and  outer,  may  become  reduced  in  size  by  rusting. 
This  condition  will  cause  a  lower  pressure  to  be  indi- 
cated on  the  main  steam  line  gauges  than  is  actually  in 
the  boiler,  and  a  restricted  flow  of  steam  from  the 
boiler  will  cause  a  loss  in  economy  in  the  plant.  Dry 
pipes  should  be  thoroughly  wire  brushed  every  time 
the  water  sides  are  cleaned. 

Internal  Feed  Lines 

Internal  feed  lines  are  infrequent  causes  of  trouble 
and  once  properly  installed  can  be  left  untouched  for 
long  periods  provided  that  they  are  cleaned  at  the 
periodic  overhaul  periods.  If  the  internal  feed  is  of 
the  type  having  perforated  pipes,  the  holes  may  become 
plugged  with  dirt  or  rust  and  restrict  the  flow  of  feed 
water.  The  location  of  the  internal  feed  lines  should 
be  such  as  to  avoid  discharging  feed  into  a  steam  space 
where  particles  of  feed  can  be  picked  up  by  the  steam 
and  carried  over.  Caps  over  the  ends  of  open  internal 
feed  lines  of  a  mushroom  type,  and  baffling,  is  designed 
to  prevent  this  occurring.  Care  must  be  taken  in  over- 
hauling a  boiler  to  see  these  parts  are  properly  replaced 
before  closing  up  the  boiler. 

Blow  Down  Valves 

Surface  blow  valves  are  ordinarily  high  pressure 
globe  stop  valves  connecting  a  line  from  the  scum  pan 
to  the  bilges.  The  scum  pan  is  generally  about  two 
inches  below  the  normal  water  level.  Care  should  be 
taken  when  the  boiler  is  under  examination  to  ensure 
the  drain  hole  being  clear.  Surface  and  bottom  blow 
valves  may  become  a  source  of  loss  of  steam  when  the 
valves  begin  to  leak.  Fireroom  personnel  should  be 
instructed  to  feel  the  lines  to  the  bilges  periodically  to 
make  sure  they  are  cool. 

Bottom  blow  valves  offer  trouble  through  two  causes: 
Worn  packing  and  scored  cylinders.  The  cylinder  of  a 
bottom  blow  valve  must  be  smooth  in  order  to  hold 
against  the  boiler  pressure.  As  the  valve  is  a  push- 
pull  type,  scoring  is  always  a  possibility.  During  boiler 
overhaul  the  drain  holes  in  the  mud  drums  leading  to 
the  bottom  blows  should  be  stopped  up  to  prevent  any- 
thing falling  into  the  valve  which  would  later  jam  the 
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plunger  or  score  the  cylinder. 

Manufacturers  of  bottom  blow  valves  generally  insist 
on  the  use  of  their  own  style  of  packing  if  good  results 
are  to  be  obtained.  Occasions  may  arise,  however,  in 
which  it  is  impossible  to  fill  the  manufacturer's  recom- 
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mendations.  In  this  case,  good  results  can  be  obtained 
by  using  high  pressure  asbestos  sheet  packing,  a  supply 
of  which  should  always  be  available  in  the  storeroom. 
A  template  made  from  a  sample  of  the  old  packing  ring 
can  be  used  to  cut  rings  from  the  sheet  packing.  If 
carefully  cut  and  installed,  excellent  temporary  results 
can  be  had. 

Gauge  Glass  Fittings 

Gauge  glass  fittings  must  always  be  in  excellent  con- 
dition for  the  safety  of  the  boiler  depends  on  the  en- 
gineer knowing  the  exact  height  of  the  water  level  at 
all  times.  Incorrect  water  level  will  be  indicated  if 
either  the  top  or  bottom  cocks  are  partially  open,  or  if 
dirt  or  sediment  partially  clogs  either  connection.  The 
ball  ch  'cks  in  the  fittings  should  be  free  and  the  valves 
should  be  easily  worked  from  the  floor  plates  by  using 
the  chains.  Valve  stem  packing  should  never  be  allowed 
to  dry  out  and  become  hardened  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  stems  are  stiff. 

Gauge  glasses  of  only  the  correct  length  should  be 
used,  for  the  ends  of  scotch  glasses  are  annealed.  Cut- 
ting a  scotch  glass  down  to  fit  a  shorter  distance  be- 
tween fittings  will  result  in  a  weakened  glass.  Avoid 
using  a  scratched  glass  or  one  on  which  the  high  sur- 
face polish  is  gone.  Glasses  should  be  stowed  in 
wooden  frames  so  that  they  do  not  touch  metal. 


The  manufacture  of  gauge  glasses  is  an  extremely 
involved  undertaking,  having  for  an  object  a  perfectly 
dimensioned,  finished  product  with  no  unrelieved  in- 
ternal strains  in  the  glass.  A  strained  glass  will  .soon 
fail.  Consequently,  the  upper  and  lower  fittings  should 
be  in  perfect  alignment  and  the  glands  for  newly  in- 
stalled glass  set  up  evenly.  Separate  turns  of  asbestos 
wick  or  valve  stem  packing  should  be  used  to  pack  the 
glands.  It  should  be  carefully  installed  and  the  glands 
set  up  gently.  A  gland  too  tightly  set  up  will  develop 
strains  in  the  glass  with  the  probability  of  early 
failure. 

All  scotch  glasses  mu.st  be  provided  with  a  wire  mesh 
screen  for  the  protection  of  the  fireroom  force  in  case 
the  glass  blows  out.  These  screens  should  cover  at 
least  that  part  of  the  glass  away  from  the  boiler,  and 
preferably,  the  entire  circumference.  They  should  al- 
ways be  in  place  before  steam  is  admitted  to  a  newly 
replaced  glass. 

Try  Cocks 

Try  cocks  are  as  vital  to  the  safety  of  a  boiler  as  are 
gauge  glasses  and  should  be  treated  as  a  vital  part. 
Neglect  of  the  try  cocks  is  dangerous.  When  needed, 
they  are  needed  badly  and  should,  therefore,  always  be 
in  perfect  condition,  tight,  no  obstructions  lodged  in 
the  openings,  and  easy  to  open. 


Safety  Rules  Governing  Workmen  Entering  Tanks  or  Other 
Enclosed  Spaces  Which  Have  Been  Sealed 


SHIP  workmen  should  never  be  sent  into  enclosed 
tanks  or  spaces  that  have  been  sealed  without  first 
testing  the  atmosphere  therein  not  only  for  the 
presence  of  poisonous  or  explosive  gases,  but  also,  and 
even  of  greater  importance,  for  the  lack  of  oxygen.  A 
letter  to  Byron  0.  Pickard,  safety  engineer  for  the 
Pacific  Coast  shipowning  associations,  from  F.  C.  Gre- 
gory, safety  engineer  of  the  United  States  Employers 
Compensation  Commission,  calls  attention  to  the  im- 
portance of  this  precaution.  The  letter  reads  in  part 
as  follows: 

"During  the  past  few  months,  I  have  received  reports 
on  two  separate  occasions  where  workmen  lost  their 
lives  through  entering  tanks  or  compartments  on  ship- 
board that  were  deficient  in  oxygen.  Inquiry  shows 
that  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  dangers  of  such  a  con- 
dition is  general.  I  believe  it  advisable  in  the  interest 
of  preventing  future  accidents,  to  call  attention  to  the 
possibilities  which  exist.  While  there  is  always  a  pos- 
sibility that  some  dangerous  gas  may  be  present  in  a 
tightly  closed  place,  there  is  always  the  probability 
that  the  oxygen  in  the  air  will  be  absorbed  to  such  an 
extent  that  there  is  not  enough  remaining  to  support 
life. 

Normal  air  contains  approximately  21  per  cent,  oxy- 
gen. Man  can  work,  with  steadily  decreasing  efficiency, 
until  this  percentage  is  lowered  to  16  per  cent.  Below 
this  point  little  work  can  be  done,  and  when  the  oxygen 
content  reaches  about  12  per  cent,  the  average  man 
loses  consciousness.  Unless  quickly  removed  to  fresh 
air,  death  will  follow  from  'oxygen  starvation.' 

This  depletion  of  oxygen  in  unventilated  places  may 
be  due  to  numerous  causes,  the  most  common  of  which 


are  the  rusting  (oxidation)  of  iron,  steel  or  other  metal; 
the  decay  of  wood  or  other  vegetable  matter;  absorption 
by  coal,  coke,  charcoal  and  similar  substances;  and  the 
oxidation  of  ores,  cement  and  similar  materials.  Under 
favorable  conditions  the  oxygen  may  be  depleted 
seriously  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  and,  if  the  com- 
partment be  tightly  sealed,  may  be  entirely  used  up.  In 
one  case  of  record  the  oxygen  was  reduced  to  less  than 
4  per  cent. 

This  condition  is  particularly  dangerous,  since  there 
is  nothing  in  the  appearance  or  odor  of  the  air  to  indi- 
cate the  lack  of  oxygen,  and  a  man  will  collapse  without 
warning  of  any  kind,  losing  consciousness  almost  im- 
mediately. Any  attempt  at  rescue  usually  results  in 
the  death  of  the  rescuers.  Gas  masks,  respirators,  wet 
towels  and  other  commonly  used  means  of  'protection' 
are  no  protection  against  a  lack  of  oxygen. 

Artificially  ventilating  such  places  before  they  are 
entered  is  the  only  safe  practice.  Where  there  is  no 
chance  that  explosive  gases  or  vapors  are  present,  a 
rapid  test  of  the  oxygen  content  may  be  made  with  any 
ordinary  flame.  Where  a  match  will  light  and  burn 
there  is  sufficient  oxygen  for  a  man  to  work.  This,  how- 
ever, is  no  guarantee  that  other  gases  are  not  present. 
Ventilation,  therefore,  by  means  of  fans  or  blowers, 
windsail,  or  other  mechanical  means,  or  by  leaving 
doors  or  man-holes  open  for  a  considerable  time,  is  the 
safe  practice  unless  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  air  is 
made. 

Such  conditions  as  described  occur  infrequently 
enough  to  cause  workmen  to  disregard  the  danger  un- 
less those  in  charge  of  operations  insist  that  the  proper 
precautions  be  taken.  It  is  recommended  that  such  pre- 
cautions be  made  a  part  of  company  working  rules." 
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Turkey  and  Japan  have  something  in  common.      (Left)  Turkish  government  Coast  Guard  cutter   powered  with  two  Sterling  Coast  Guard 
engines.      (Right)    The   Itosaki   Maru  of  Osaka   equipped   with   two   Sterling  Dolphin   6-cylindcr  engines. 


(Left)   Bess  Emily  II,  of  Milwaukee,  is  a  64-foot  cruisrr  with   plenty    of    be,ini,    driven    by   .1    p.iir   of    Sterling    Oolphin    H-cylinder    engines 
making   a   speed   of    20    miles.       (Right)    Omard,    a    46-footcr    from    Los  Angeles  which  is  equipped  with  a  200-horsepower  Sterling  Petrel. 


(Left)    Tenacity,   one   of    the   customs   patrol   boats   used   by   the   Canadian  Government  at  Ottawa,  is  powered  with  a  Petrel  model  Sterling 
which  drives  it  27  miles  an  hour.     (Right)   Pal  of  New  Haven,  New  York,  a  35-footer  equipped  with  a  Dolphin  Special  6-cyIinder  Sterling. 
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Marine  Equipment 

CRANES  AND  TRACTORS     c^     V-BELT  DRIVE 
PULVERIZED  COAL  BURNING  cr^  CUTTING  TORCHES 


ANEW  type  of  heavy  duty 
crane,  suitable  for  indoor  or 
outdoor  use,  has  recently  been 
placed  on  the  market  by  the  Ter- 
minal Engineering  Company,  New 
York  City.  The  capacity  of  this 
crane  is  3650  pounds  at  a  distance 
of  2  feet  from  the  end  of  the  chas- 
sis, or  750  pounds  at  a  distance  of 
14  feet  from  the  end  of  the  chassis. 
The  boom  is  telescopic  over  a  dis- 
tance of  6  feet.  The  boom  and  hook 
are  operated  independently  from 
two  separately  driven  hoist  units, 
each  with  its  own  motor  and  con- 
rroller.  Applications  for  this  mach- 
ine are  readily  found  in  railway 
round-houses,  large  machine  shops, 
factories,  factory  yards,  and  steam- 
ship piers;  in  fact,  any  place  where 
it  is  desired  to  make  use  of  all  av- 
ailable space,  where  crowded  condi- 
tions make  easy  maneuverability  a 
vital  point,  and  in  jobs  where  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  long  reach  hori- 
zontally as  well  as  vertically. 

The  four-wheel  drive  with  no  me- 
chanical differentials  but  with  a 
motor  on  each  wheel  gives  a  maxi- 
mum amount  of  traction,  and  hence 
TEC  trucks  are  especially  suited 
for  operation  both  indoors  and  out- 
doors in  all  kinds  of  weather. 
In  order  to  give  a  maximum  coun- 


TEC    CRANE 
MODEL    B-C-36 


Diagram  showing  lifting  capacity  of  crane  witfi  varying  reaches. 


terbalancing  effect,  the  machine  is 
so  designed  as  to  concentrate  as 
much  weight  as  possible  over  the 
wheels  away  from  the  load.  How- 
ever, in  cases  where  the  load  is 
great  enough  to  throw  nearly  all 
the  weight  on  the  wheels  near  the 


Tr.ictor  t\pe  crane  with  telescopic  boom. 


hook,  thus  reducing  the  traction  on 
the  other  wheels,  the  crane  still  has 
motive  power  because  all  wheels 
are  driven  by  individual  motors. 

The  maximum  height  of  lift  is 
17  feet  6  inches  on  the  standard 
model,  although  longer  booms  may 
be  furnished  upon  customer's  re- 
quest. The  machine  can  pass 
through  doorways  as  low  as  72 
inche.s  when  the  boom  is  lowered. 

Power  is  supplied  to  the  crane 
from  a  storage  battery  which  is 
large  enough  to  operate  an  electric 
magnet  as  well  as  to  perform  the 
I fopelling  and  hoisting  duties.  The 
battery  is  carried  in  one  unit  in  a 
steel  container  and  can  be  changed 
easily  by  the  driver  using  an  over- 
head hoist. 

Using  cranes  of  this  type,  "travel- 
ing sky  hook"  service  can  be  given 
to   any   portion    of    an     industrial 
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plant.  Loads  can  be  carried,  even 
over  rough  ground,  because  the 
boom  is  hinged  to  the  truck  frame 
— not  to  a  superstructure  mounted 
on  a  pivot.  The  turning  radius  is  so 
short  that  loads  carried  hanging  on 
the  hook  can  be  swung  about  a 
point  only  two  inches  from  the  side 
of  the  truck.  The  load  is  thus  al- 
ways kept  safely  over  the  center- 
line  of  the  chassis,  no  large  space  is 
taken  up  with  deadweight  counter- 
balance, and  there  is  no  slewing 
mechanism  to  be  damaged  by  shocks 
from  rough  roadways. 


Pulverized  Coal  Burning 
on  Shipboard 

^HE  steamship  Bremerton,  re- 
cently purchased  from  the  Uni- 
ted States  Shipping  Board  by 
the  Bulk  Transportation  Co.  of  New 
Orleans,  is  being  converted  to  a 
self-unloading  bulk  cargo  carrier 
by  the  Jahncke  Dry  Dock  Company 
also  of  New  Orleans.  Edwin  C.  Ben- 
nett of  New  York  is  the  naval  ar- 
chitect. 

The  vessel  is  being  fitted  with  the 
Todd  Unit  System  of  Pulverized 
Coal  Burning.  To  serve  three  sin- 
gle-end Scotch  boilers  of  three  fur- 
naces each  .she  will  be  fitted  with 
three  Todd  triplex  pulverizing  mills 
each  to  be  turbine  driven. 

Another  installation  of  the  Todd 
unit  system  of  pulverized  coal  burn- 
ing is  being  installed  in  the  steam- 
ship Frank  C.  Ball.  The  vessel  is 
owned  by  the  Construction  Mater- 
ials Corporation  of  Chicago,  and  is 
being  converted  to  a  dredge  by  the 
American  Shipbuilding  Company  in 
Cleveland  under  the  direction  of  J. 
R.  Sensibar,  president  of  the  Con- 
struction Materials  Corporation.  H. 
N.  Herriman,  naval  architect,  and 
C.  R.  Fisher,  consulting  engineer, 
are  in  charge  of  the  work. 

This  dredge  will  be  fitted  with 
three  Todd  triplex  pulverizers,  each 
to  be  driven  by  an  electric  motor; 
there  are  three  single-end  Scotch 
boilers  of  three  furnaces  each. 

As  announced  in  previous  re- 
ports, the  steamship  Lorain  is  also 
to  be  fitted  with  three  Todd  triplex 
mills  to  fire  three  single-end 
Scotch  boilers  of  three  furnaces 
each.  This  vessel  is  an  oil  burner 
at  the  present  time,  and  is  being  fit- 
ted to  burn  pulverized  coal  at  sea 
and  to  burn  oil  under  certain  port 
conditions. 


These  orders  have  been  placed  by 
the  owners  after  careful  e.xamina- 
tion  of  the  various  systems  which 
have  been  tried  out  in  service  on 
American  and  European  ships. 
Many  marine  engineers  who  have 
been  watching  the  developments  of 
the  various  systems  have  been  out- 
spoken in  favor  of  the  Todd  system; 
and  as  a  result  many  inquiries  have 
been  received  from  interested  part- 
ies in  both  continents. 

The  demonstrator  machine  at  the 
Todd  Dry  Dock,  Engineering  &  Re- 
pair Corporation  plant,  located  at 
the  foot  of  23rd  Street,  Brooklyn, 
has  been  visited  by  interested  part- 
ies from  practically  every  maritime 
country  in  the  world,  who  without 
exception,  it  is  said,  have  given  evi- 
dence of  their  preference  for  the 
Todd  system  as  being  the  best  type 
for  use  on  shipboard. 


Plywood  used  in  Airplane 
City  of  Chicago' 

HASKELITE  plywood,  used  ex- 
tensively in  the  aircraft  field 
and  well  known  in  the  auto- 
mobile, truck,  marine,  bus,  electric 
railway,  and  sign  industries,  has 
added  a  new  record  to  its  string.  In 
addition  to  being  used  in  the  Cur- 
tis N.C.  transatlantic  planes  in  1919, 
the  Douglas  world  cruisers  in  1924, 
Col.  Lindbergh's  Spirit  of  St.  Louis 
in  1927,  and  the  St.  Louis  Robin  in 
1929,  Haskelite  has  the  honor  of 
forming  a  considerable  part  of  the 
structure  of  the  Hunter  brothers' 
City  of  Chicago,  which  has  broken 
the  world's  endurance  flight  record 
set  last  year  by  the  St.  Louis  Robin. 
The  fact  that  the  City  of  Chicago 
was  built  in  August,  1928,  and  had 
already  given  a  long  life  of  service 
before  starting  this  flight  is  a  re- 
markable tribute  to  the  quality  of 
materials  used  by  the  Stinson  Air- 
craft Corporation,  makers  of  this 
plane,  and  the  Big  Ben,  which  was 
used  for  refueling. 

One  of  the  novel  incidents  which 
have  marked  the  flight  was  a  visit 
from  Dale  Jackson  and  Forrest 
O'Brien  in  their  St.  Louis  Robin  No. 
1  in  which  they  set  the  former  rec- 
ord. This  veteran  Haskelite  equip- 
ped plane  is  still  giving  perfect  ser- 
vice, and  may  be  used  in  an  attempt 
to  bring  the  record  back  to  St. 
Louis. 


A  Quarter  of 
Under  the  Ocean 

THROUGH  the  use  of  clear 
fused  quartz  as  the  windows 
of  a  deepsea  bell,  Dr.  William 
Beebe,  scientist  and  explorer,  has 
been  able  to  descend  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  the  ocean,  a 
greater  depth  by  far  than  any  hu- 
man being  has  ever  previously  at- 
tained. The  limit  of  ocean  divers 
is  350  feet.  The  actual  depth 
reached  by  Dr.  Beebe  in  his  first 
descent,  which  took  place  off  Ber- 
muda, was  1426  feet.  With  him  in 
the  bell  was  Otis  Barton  of  New 
York,  representing  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  for 
which  the  novel  undersea  venture 
is  being  conducted. 

The  compartment  in  which  the 
two  men  went  down  to  the  ocean 
bottom  is  a  cylinder  of  cast  steel 
equipped  with  a  telephone  and  elec- 
tric-light cable,  a  camera,  oxygen 
apparatus,  and  three  portholes,  or 
windows,  eight  inches  in  diameter. 
Through  two  of  these  windows 
electric  lights  shine  out,  illuminat- 
ing the  ocean  bed  and  the  water. 
Through  the  central  window  the 
scientists  make  their  visual  obser- 
vations and  take  photographs.  The 
cylinder  is  lowered  by  a  steel  cable 
from  a  mother  ship. 

The  windows  consist  of  disks  of 
clear  fused  quartz  three  inches 
thick.  These  disks  were  fused  in 
the  Thomson  research  laboratory  of 
the  General  Electric  Company  at 
West  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  the 
working  force  of  which  is  made  up 
of  experts  on  fused  quartz  under 
Professor  Elihu  Thomson,  an  au- 
thority on  this  substance.  It  is  in 
this  laboratory  that  immense  disks 
of  quartz  are  now  being  fused  in 
preparation  for  the  proposed  200- 
inch  astronomical  mirror  for  the 
California  Institute  of  Technology. 

The  use  of  fused  quartz  in 
Beebe's  underwater  compartment 
solved  the  one  difficulty  on  which 
the  entire  enterprise  hinged.  Plate 
glass  if  used  for  this  purpose  would 
not  be  able  to  withstand  the  pres- 
sure of  approximately  1200  pounds 
to  the  square  inch,  and  a  three-inch 
slab  of  glass  would  render  vision 
through  it  out  of  the  question  for 
Dr.  Beebe's  purpose  since  it  would 
be  clouded  with  a  greenish  film. 
The  fused  quartz  makes  vision  as 
clear  as  looking  through  an  ordi- 
nary window  on  land. 
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HIS  season's  activity  in  Ameri- 
i  can  shipyards  makes  especially 
timely  the  introduction  of  a 
new  portable  welding  unit  which  is 
said  to  have  solved  many  repair  and 
production  problems  in  the  marine 
field. 

The  Clark  Trucwelder  is  a  com- 
plete, mobile,  self-contained,  gas- 
powered,  electric  arc  welding  unit, 
capable  of  24  hours  continuous  op- 
eration and  is  especially  useful  in 
places  and  on  work  where  there  is 
no  convenient  source  of  electric 
power.  The  Trucwelder  takes  the 
welding  equipment  to  the  work.  The 
sturdy,  compact,  self-propelled  out- 
fit reduces  time  and  distance,  eli- 
minates waste  time  in  moving  from 
job  to  job,  increases  welding  time. 
A  high  level  of  working  capacity 
per  unit  and  output  per  day  is 
maintained;  costs  per  weld  are  low. 

The  unit  is  equipped  with  self- 
starter  and  headlights,  carries  all 
n  e  c  e  s  s  a  r  y  welding  accessories 
(General-Electric  standard),  has 
ample  room  for  acetylene  tanks  (for 
cutting),  seating  room  for  crew, 
and  ample  power  for  towing  trail- 
ers. 

Arc  welding  c  u  r  r  e  n  t,  ranging 
from  60  to  250  amperes,  at  25  volts, 
is  developed  by  a  self-excited  Gen- 
eral-Electric arc  welding  generator 
with  control,  driven  by  a  special 
heavy  duty,  4-cylinder  gas  engine 
developing  20  horsepower  at  1480 
revolutions  per  minute.  Current  be- 
tween 25  and  60  amperes  may  also 
be  obtained  by  inserting  in  the  cir- 
c  u  i  t  a  current-reducing  resistor 
provided  for  the  purpose.  The  cur- 
rent available  is  ample  for  use  with 
all  commercial  sizes  of  metallic 
electrodes  from  1/16  to  3/16  inch, 
also  for  light  carbon  welding  or 
cutting. 


Engine  and  generator  are  con- 
nected by  a  3-inch  wide  endless 
special  composition  belt.  Generator 
is  thrown  in  and  released  by  a  hand- 
controlled  belt  tightener — a  ball 
bearing  idler  mounted  on  sliding 
ways  located  on  the  driver's  plat- 
form to  the  right  of  the  driver. 

Automatic  stabilizing  of  the 
welding  arc  is  provided  by  a  self- 
adjusting  arc  stabilizing  reactor. 
The  reactor  makes  it  easy  for  the 
operator  to  maintain  a  steady  arc 
on  low  as  well  as  on  high  currents, 
under  all  welding  conditions.  For 
striking  the  arc  a  high  open  circuit 
voltage  of  65  volts  is  available, 
after  which  the  voltage  is  automa- 
tically reduced  to  that  required  to 
maintain  the  arc.  Adjustments  in 
the  range  of  welding  current,  from 
60  to  250  amperes,  are  made  by 
simply  shifting  the  generator 
brushes  by  means  of  any  external 
handle.  Further  adjustment  down 
to  25  amperes  is  made  by  an  easy 
shift  of  electrode  leads. 

The  Trucwelder,  which  is  made 
by  the  Clark  Tructractor  Company, 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  conforms 
to  the  specifications  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Standards,  meets 
the  requirements  of  the  United 
States  Navy  Department  for  arc 
welders,  and  is  listed  as  standard 
bv  the  Underwriters  Laboratories. 


Searchlights  for  Marine  Use,  be- 
ing a  booklet  {GEA-1099)  of  12 
pages,  neatly  bound  in  heavy  paper 
and  clearly  illustrated  with  many 
fine  half-tones.  General  Electric 
Company  manufactures  a  fine  line 
of  searchlights,  floodlights,  etc.; 
and  this  booklet  is  a  complete  cata- 
log of  types,  sizes,  capacities,  ma- 
terials, and  graphical  drawings. 


Compact  portable  welding  set  manufactured  bv  Clark  Tructr.ictor  Company. 
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An  Improved  Belt 
Drive 

To  meet  the  demand  for  an  ef- 
ficient, economical,  reliable, 
durable,  and  simple  means  of 
power  transmission,  the  Worthing- 
ton  Pump  &  Machinery  Corpora- 
tion, Harrison,  New  Jersey,  recent- 
ly has  placed  the  Multi-V-Drive  on 
the  market.  Developed  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Goodyear  Tire  and 
Rubber  Company  after  months  of 
study  and  experimentation,  this 
drive  consists  of  a  number  of  end- 
less molded  V-belts  running  in  V- 
grooved  sheaves.  It  combines  a  new 
long-life  type  of  rubberized  cord 
V-belt,  impervious  to  dust  and  moi.s- 
ture,  with  an  improved  V-grooved 
sheave. 

The  Goodyear  Emerald  Cord  belts 
used  in  the  Worthington  Multi-V- 
Drive  combine,  in  the  correct  ratio, 
high  power  capacity,  long  flexing 
life,  low  stretch,  and  accurate 
cross-section.  The  load-carrying 
members  are  high  grade  cotton 
cords  arranged  in  parallel  lines  and 
concentrated  about  the  neutral 
axis.  The  rubber  is  of  the  highest 
quality,  and  each  belt  in  the  Multi- 
V-Drive  takes  an  equal  share  of  the 
transmitted  load. 

Each  sheave  is  carefully  grooved, 
machined,  and  finished  so  that  the 
grooves  present  a  smooth  surface 
on  which  the  belts  run.  The  wedg- 
ing action  between  the  belts  and 
the  grooves  results  in  a  slipless, 
powerful  grip  which  compensates 
for,  but  differs  from,  initial  belt 
tension  in  a  flat  belt  drive. 

The  smooth-grooved  construction 
of  this  drive,  together  with  the  fact 
that  there  i?  an  exact  mathemati- 
cal relationship  between  the 
grooves  and  the  molded  shape  of  the 
V-belts,  results  in  an  effective  con- 
formity of  belt  to  sheave  which  as- 
sures maximum  power  transmission 
efficiency.  The  combination  gives 
a  positive  grip,  without  binding  or 
backlash,  which  actually  transmits 
about  99  per  cent,  of  the  applied 
power  at  high  speed  ratios  over 
short  centers  without  idlers. 

The  Multi-V-Drive  is  said  to  be 
the  most  dependable  type  of  drive 
yet  devised.  Where  it  is  used  there 
can  be  no  sudden  breakdowns  as 
each  application  is  so  engineered 
that,  should  one  of  the  belts  be  rup- 
tured, the  remaining  belts  will 
carry  the  load  until  replacement  is 
made. 
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Improved  Industrial 
Tractor 

THE  Prescott  Company  of 
Seattle,  Washington,  announces 
the  shipment  of  six  of  its  new 
industrial  tractors  to  the  Salmon 
Industries  of  Seattle  for  use  on 
their  busy  terminals. 

The  Prescott  worm  drive  indus- 
trial  tractor  has  long  been  a 
favorite,  being  used  particularly 
for  quick  heavy-haulage  operations 
in  lumber  yards,  on  wharves,  in 
ware  houses,  shipping  terminals. 
Now  powered  by  the  new  Ford 
Model  'A'  motor,  with  selective  gear 
transmission  and  new  speeds,  this 
sturdy  worker  is  expected  to  win 
new  honors  for  reliability,  effi- 
ciency, and  low  operation  cost. 

The  simplicity  of  operation  of 
the  new  Ford  Model  'A'  is  so  well 
known  as  not  to  require  explanation 
except  to  mention  that  its  4-cylin- 
der  motor  has  an  S.A.E.  rating  of 
24  horsepower,  developing  40  brake 
horsepower  at  2300  revolutions  per 
minute.  The  clutch  and  transmis- 
sion also  are  Ford  'A'  type.  Other 
engineering  improvements  and  re- 
finements have  been  added  to  the 
new  tractor,  all  of  which  have  been 
made  to  give  the  machine  added 
sturdiness  and  ability  to  stand  up 
under  the  hardest  usage. 

Outstanding  points  of  design  on 
the  original  have  been  retained  in 
the  present  model — chief  among 
these  being  scientific  weight  dis- 
tribution and  heavy  dual  rear  tires 
with  staggered  treads  that  give 
positive  traction  on  steep  grades  or 
on  water-or  grease-soaked  surfaces. 

Hougn  &  Egbert,  Inc.,  are  San 
Francisco  representatives  for  the 
Prescott  worm  d  r  i  ve  industrial 
tractor. 
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Coast  Guard  Galleys 


,HE  fact  that  all  four 
of  the  Coast  Guard 
gutters  building  at  the 
plant  of  the  General  En- 
gineering &  Drydock  Co., 
Oakland,  California,  are  to 
be  equipped  with  Ingle 
ranges  is  due  to  the  ex- 
t  r  e  m  e  1  y  satisfactory  ex- 
perience that  Coast  Guard 
cutters  have  had  with  this 
range. 

We  illustrate  here  the 
original  Coast  Guard  in- 
stallation of  Ingle  ranges 
on  the  cutter  Tamoroa. 
This  range  has  now  been 
in  practically  constant 
service  for  six  years.  Dur- 
ing that  time  the  mainten- 
ance expense  has  been 
negligible  and  the  range 
and  burner  are  in  as  good 
condition  today  as  they 
were  when  installed. 

Both  the  Valjean  burner  and  the 
Ingle  range  are  designed  with  the 
idea  of  producing  an  economical 
cooking  stove  with  the  most  simple 
and     adequate    mechanical     detail. 

An  Unusual  Shipment 

FORTY  tons  of  gold-mining  ma- 
chinery, knocked  down  into 
half-ton  lots  to  permit  its  trans- 
portation by  airplane  over  the  im- 
passable jungles  of  New  Guinea, 
were  aboard  the  Matson  liner  Ven- 
tura when  she  sailed  July  10  for 
Sydney,  Australia. 

The  specially  packed  cargo  is  be- 
ing shipped  by  a  San  Francisco 
manufacturer  to  a  British  gold- 
mining  company  with  headquarters 
in  Salamoa,  New  Guinea.  The  in- 
terior of  New  Guinea  is  a  succes- 


The  result  is  a  rugged,  efficient, 
oil-burning  range  that  will  outlast 
the  ship  and  will  give  satisfactory 
service  under  all  climatic  condi- 
tions. 


sion  of  steaming  tropical  jungle 
swamps  and  rugged  mountains.  The 
only  approach  to  its  gold-laden  hills 
is  by  airplane  from  the  port  of 
Salamoa. 

Workmen  have  succeeded  in 
clearing  a  space  on  a  plateau  large 
enough  to  afford  a  safe  landing 
field  for  planes.  Thus  the  heavy 
machinery,  in  dismantled  form,  will 
be  flown  from  Salamoa  to  the  gold 
fields  of  the  interior.  The  machin- 
ery consists  of  a  5-ton  Caterpillar 
tractor  and  miscellaneous  dredging 
material. 


Shipment   of   six   of  the    new   type   Prescott   industrial  tractors  equipped  with   Ford  model  A  motets. 
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American  Shipbuildm" 


Edited  by  H.  C.  McKinnon 


Some  Shipbuilding  Work  in  Prospect 


To  Convert  Steamer. — The  Ship- 
ping Board  on  July  16  authorized 
the  Ford  Motor  Company,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  to  convert  the  steamer  Lake 
Osways  to  a  motorship.  The  Ford 
Company  purchased  this  vessel  in 
1925  for  $8530  for  scrapping;  and 
additional  $8535  must  be  paid  to  the 
Shipping  Board  for  the  privilege  of 
converting  the  ship  for  operation. 


Gulf  Line  Sold.— On  July  16  the 
Shipping  Board  approved  the  sale 
of  the  Mobile  Oceanic  Line  to  the 
Waterman  Steamship  Company  of 
Mobile,  for  $9  a  deadweight  ton. 
The  purchaser  has  been  operating 
the  fleet  of  14  vessels  for  the  Ship- 
ping Board;  and  under  the  contract 
of  sale  will  operate  the  14  vessels 
from  the  port  of  Mobile,  calling  at 
Pensacola  and  Gulfport,  and  other 
ports,  to  the  United  Kingdom  and 
continental  Europe,  Bordeaux  and 
north;  also  with  the  privilege  of 
carrying  cargoes  between  Mexico 
and  Central  and  South  America  and 
Cuba  and  ports  of  the  United  States 
Gulf  Coast  and  Europe. 


Bids    Asked    on    Mail    Liners. — 

Plans  and  specifications  for  the 
construction  of  four  passenger  and 
cargo  vessels  for  the  Panama  Mail 
Steamship  Company,  San  Francisco, 
subsidiary  of  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co., 
were  received  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
July  18,  and  it  is  reported  that  bids 
will  be  submitted  by  the  Los  An- 
geles Steamship  Company  and  by 
the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration, Ltd. 

The  four  vessels  are  to  be  500 
feet  in  length,  70  feet  beam,  39  feet 
depth,  and  18  knots  speed;  with 
turbo-electric  type  of  propulsion. 
Passenger  accommodations  are  to 
be  provided  for  200  persons.  These 
vessels  are  especially  designed  for 
the  trade  from  the  Pacific  Coast  of 
the  United  States  to  Central  and 
South  America — and  passenger  ac- 
commodations will  be  especially 
fitted  for  comfortable  travel  in  the 
tiopics.     Considerable  cool  air  and 


refrigerated  cargo  spaces  are  to  be 
provided. 

The  vessels  are  being  built  under 
the  terms  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1928  and  under  the  special 
terms  of  a  mail  contract  granted 
earlier  in  the  year  to  this  line. 


Oil  Tank  Barge. — L  a  m  b  i  e  & 
Mabry,  naval  architects  with  of- 
fices in  the  Security  First  National 
Bank  Building,  Wilmington,  Calif., 
expect  shortly  to  release  plans  and 
specifications  for  the  construction 
of  a  10,000  barrel  oil  tank  barge  for 
coastwise  and  harbor  work  for  the 
Rio  Grande  Oil  Company  of  Los 
Angeles.  According  to  reports  al- 
ready made  public,  the  vessel  will 
be  180  feet  long,  36  feet  beam,  16 
feet  depth;  and  will  be  powered  by 
two  600-horsepower  Atlas-Imperial 
diesel  engines. 


All    Bids   for   River   Steamboat 
Rejected. 

Col.  0.  F.  Ohlson,  general  mana- 
ger of  the  Alaska  Railroad,  with 
headquarters  at  Anchorage,  Alaska, 
has  rejected  all  bids  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  231-foot  stern-wheel 
passenger  and  cargo  steamer  for  the 
Yukon  River  service,  stating  that 
the  bids  were  too  high.  Low  bid  wa.s 
submitted  by  the  Marine  Construc- 
tion Company  of  Seattle,  namely, 
$393,750,  complete.  High  bid  was 
$555,000,  while  a  number  of  firms 
throughout  the  country  bid  on 
either  the  hull  or  equipment. 


Bids  to  be  Asked  on  Liner  Repairs. 

Subsequent  to  the  announcement 
of  Harry  Chandler  of  the  Los  Ange- 
les Steamship  Company  that  a  new 
de  luxe  liner  would  be  built  to  re- 
place the  City  of  Honolulu  damaged 
by  fire  at  Honolulu,  comes  the  re- 
port that  Pillsbury  &  Curtis  of  San 
Francisco  have  sent  preliminary 
specifications  to  shipbuilders  for 
repairs  to  the  vessel.  Walter  Mar- 
tinoni  of  the  firm  of  Pillsbury  and 
Curtis,  who  had  charge  of  the  orig- 
inal reconditioning  of  the  City  of 
Honolulu,  and  T.  C.  Workman,  repre- 
sentative   of    the    London  Salvage 


Association,  returned  recently  to 
San  Francisco  from  Honolulu, 
where  they  surveyed  the  dam- 
aged vessel;  and  it  is  believ- 
ed that  the  outcome  of  tenders  re- 
ceived from  shipyards  for  the  re- 
pair of  the  vessel  will  determine 
whether  or  not  she  shall  be  aban- 
doned to  the  underwriters. 


Bids  Received  for  Construction  of 
Colombian  Liners. 

The  Colombian  Steamship  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  17  Battery  Place,  New 
York,  received  bids  July  3  for  the 
construction  of  three  passenger  and 
freight  vessels  to  be  built  under  the 
terms  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
of  1928.  The  vessels  are  to  be  402 
feet  9  inches  length  over-all,  54  feet 
6  inches  beam,  31  feet  6  inches 
depth,  24  feet  draft,  4000  tons  dead- 
weight carrying  capacity,  with  pas- 
senger accommodations  for  140  in 
first-class  and  24  in  tourist  class. 
Geared  turbines  developing  6000 
shaft  horsepower  will  drive  the 
vessels. 


Bids  Asked  for  Aircraft  Carrier 
Construction. 

Bids  from  private  shipyards  for 
constructing  aircraft  carrier  No.  4 
have  been  asked  by  Secy,  of  the  Navy 
Charles  Francis  Adams  to  be  open- 
ed in  Washington  August  12.  Air- 
craft carrier  No.  4  is  the  first  to 
be  especially  designed  for  aircraft 
work;  she  will  displace  13,800  tons, 
and  her  cost,  including  armor  and 
armament,  is  not  to  exceed  $19,000,- 
000. 


Authorizes  Pilot  Bt>at. 

Harbor  Engineer  George  F.  Nich- 
olson of  the  Los  Angeles  Board  of 
Harbor  Commissioners,  with  offices 
in  San  Pedro,  California,  has  receiv- 
ed the  approval  of  the  Harbor  De- 
partment for  the  construction  of  a 
59-foot  diesel  engined  pilot  boat  of 
the  tug  type,  for  the  construction  of 
which  an  appropriation  of  $47,000 
has  been  made. 


Bids  Submitted  on  River  Ferryboat. 

Vulcan  Engineering  Works.  Van- 
couver, British  Columbia,  was  low 
bidder    for    the    construction  of  a 
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ferryboat  for  operation  on  the 
Fraser  river  between  Agassiz  and 
Rosedale.  Other  *ender.s  were:  Bur- 
rard  Dry  Dock  Company,  $59,750; 
Boeing  Aircraft,  Ltd.,  $67,000. 


Atlantic    Coast-South    America 
Freighter  Planned. 

The  Atlantic  &  Caribbean  Steam 
Navigation  Company.  82  Wall 
Street,  New  York,  Red  D  Line,  has 
authorized  Theodore  E.  Ferris,  30 
Church  Street,  New  York,  to  prepare 
plans  and  specifications  for  a 
freight  steamer  of  13 1 2  knots  speed 
for  operation  on  the  company's 
South  American  trade. 


Liners  to  be  Built  for  Oceanic  and 
Oriental  Line. 

The  Oceanic  &  Oriental  Naviga- 
tion Company,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
American  -  Hawaiian  Steamship 
Company  and  the  Matson  Naviga- 
tion Company,  must  build  fou!-  new 
riar.penger  and  freight  ves.sel';  under 
the  terms  of  the  mail  contract  re- 
cently awarded  on  a  route  from  San 
Francisco  to  China.  Roj^er  D.  Lap- 
ham,  president  of  the  American- 
Hawaiian  Steamship  Company,  San 
Francisco,  recently  announced 
that  plans  and  specifications  will  be 
authorized  shortly  for  r'„e  first  of 
these  vessels. 

Oil  Tank  Bar,»e  Under  Construction. 

Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  &  Dry- 
dock  Corp.,  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  has 
laid  the  keel  for  an  oil  tank  barge 
for  the  Western  Oil  and  Refining 
Company  of  Los  Angeles.  The  barge 
will  have  a  capacity  of  8000  barrels 
and  equipped  with  a  pump  of  3000 
barrels  of  oil  per  hour  capacity.  Ed. 
McKee,  chief  engineer,  and  Robert 
Rakestraw,  vice-president  of  the 
owning  company,  participated  at  the 
keel  laying  ceremonies. 


New  Coast  Guard  Cutters  May 
Be  Built. 

It  is  reported  that  plans  and 
specifications  for  the  construction 
of  seven  additional  Coast  Guard 
cutters  have  been  sent  to  shipyards 
throughout  the  country.  These  are 
to  be  similar  to  the  cutters  nearing 
completion  at  the  General  Engineer- 
ing «&  Drydock  Co.'s  Oakland  ship- 
yards. 


Skansie    Shipbuilding    Company, 

Gig  Harbor,  Wn.,  is  completing  a 
trim  little  ferry  for  the  Washington 
Navigation  Company  to  he  used  as  a 
relief  boat  on  the  Wollochet  Bay 
run.  She  is  of  heavy  wood  construc- 


tion, 70  by  30  by  10  feet,  and  6  feet 
loaded  draft;  powered  with  an  85- 
horsepower  Frisco  Standard  diesel 
engine  with  reverse  gear.  Other 
equipment  includes  Delco  light  unit, 
32  volts,  130  amperes;  Duro  water 
pump;  Fairbanks-Morse  gas  driven 
Typhoon  fire  pump.  The  ferry  has 
capacity  for  14  vehicles  and  will 
develop  9  knots  speed. 


China  To  Have  Merchant  Marine 

According  to  a  report  from  Trade 
Commissioner  Frank  S.  Williams, 
Shanghai,  China,  released  through 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
Ministry  of  Communications  is  for- 
mulating a  program  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  $50,000,000  for  the  develop- 
ment of  China's  shipping  industry, 
the  sum  to  be  spent  exclusively  for 
the  purchase  of  new  ships  for  the 
maintenance  as  well  as  expansion 
of  various  existing  navigation 
routes.  The  program  provides  for 
the  purchase  of  30  new  steamers  to 
be  distributed  on  the  following 
routes:  Shanghai-Hankow,  8  boats; 
Hankow  -  Ichang  and  Hankow- 
Changsa,  2  boats;  Ichang-Chung- 
king,  2  boats;  northern  ports,  6 
boats;  southern  ports,  10  boats; 
China  to  Straits  Settlements  and 
European  and  American  routes,  2 
boats. 


Bids    Asked    on    Dawson    Line. — 

Bids  were  opened  the  early  part  of 
July  from  three  Atlantic  Coast 
shipyards  for  the  construction  of  a 
proposed  fleet  of  five  steamships 
for  the  Pacific  Atlantic  Steamship 
Corporation,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
States  Steamship  Company  of  Port- 
land, Oregon,  of  which  Kenneth  D. 
Dawson  is  president.  Plans  were 
prepared  by  the  Sun  Shipbuilding 
&  Dry  Dock  Company. 

If  the  vessels  are  built,  they  will 
be  operated  on  a  combined  inter- 
coastal-Oriental  route  from  Phila- 
delphia, through  the  Panama  Canal 
to  the  ports  of  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco,  and  Portland,  thence  to 
the  Orient.  The  Postoffice  Depart- 
ment opened  bids  for  the  carriage 
of  mails  on  a  proposed  route  from 
Portland  to  the  leading  Oriental 
ports  on  June  26,  at  which  time  the 
Admiral  Oriental  Line  (a  Dollar 
subsidiary)  underbid  the  Portland 
firm  on  Class  4,  which  is  the  class 
under  which  the  proposed  ships  are 
to  be  built. 

The  new  liners  will  have  a  length 
of  500  feet,  speed  of  16  knots,  and 
will  be  propelled  by  geared  turbine 
machinery. 
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Two  Steamers  Ordered — N  e  w- 
port  News  Shipbuilding  &  Eu-ydock 
Company,  Newport  News,  Va.,  has 
received  the  contract  for  the  con- 
struction of  two  combination  pas- 
senger and  cargo  steamers  for  the 
Eastern  Steamship  Lines,  Inc.,  In- 
dia Wharf,  Boston,  Mass.,  on  a  low 
bid  $6,429,000  for  the  two.  The 
Shipping  Board  has  approved  a  loan 
of  $4,661,220  to  aid  in  their  con- 
struction. 

The  vessels  are  to  be  operated  in 
coastwise  service  between  Boston 
and  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  and 
between  New  York  and  Yarmouth, 
Nova  Scotia.  They  will  be  400  feet 
long,  60  feet  beam,  18  feet  draft, 
with  a  displacement  of  about  6300 
tons.  They  will  be  powered  with 
single  reduction  geared  turbines 
developing  10,000  horsepower  driv- 
ing them  at  a  speed  of  about  20 
knots.  Passenger  accommodations 
will  be  provided  for  about  700  per- 
sons. 


Loan  Authorized The   Federal 

Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Company 
will  reconstruct  five  vessels  pur- 
chased from  the  Shipping  Board  by 
the  Roosevelt  Steamship  Company 
of  New  York  for  operation  by  the 
Baltimore  Mail  Steamship  Company 
between  Baltimore  and  Hamburg. 
Loans  aggregating  $6,540,000  for 
this  work  were  authorized  by  the 
Shipping  Board  on  Jul.y  11,  ap- 
proximating three-fourths  of  the 
cost  of  the  work.  Each  vessel  will 
be  equipped  to  accommodate  about 
87  passengers,  there  will  be  some 
modification  of  hull  lines,  the  in- 
stallation of  more  powerful  propul- 
sion machinery  to  bring  their  speed 
up  to  16  knots.  When  ready  for 
service  the  vessels  will  be  approxi- 
mately 487  feet  long,  56  feet  beam, 
24  feet  draft,  of  12,000  tons  dis- 
placement; equipped  with  geared 
turbine  drive.  Machinery  and  equip- 
ment will  be  of  the  most  modern 
types. 

Bids  for  this  work  were  submit- 
ted by  five  shipyards  as  follows: 

Federal  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock 
Company  ..  .$1,674,000  each  for  five. 

United  Dry  Docks,  Inc..   1,850,000 
each  for  five. 

Norfolk  Navy  Yard 2,137,500 

each  for  two. 

Maryland  Dry  Dock  Co 

2,261,652  for  one 

Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion, Ltd 2,531,000  each  for  two. 

Todd   Shipyards   Corp 2.594,000 

for  one. 
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News  from  the  Shipyards 


Everett  Marine  Ways.  Inc.,  Ever- 
ett, Wn.,  has  been  busily  engaged  in 
turning  out  two  little  tugs.  One  is 
for  the  Monroe  Logging  Company, 
40  by  12  by  5  feet,  powered  with  a 
Union  gas  engine.  The  other  is  68 
by  17  by  7  feet — combined  tug  and 
purse  seiner — and  is  to  be  powered 
with  a  150-horsepower  diesel  en- 
gine. 


Bellingham     Marine    Ways,   Inc.. 

Bellingham,  Washington,  has  had  a 
busy  summer,  with  a  long  list  of 
successful  jobs  completed  during 
the  past  two  months.  The  yard  re- 
cently moved  to  larger  quarters 
north  of  the  main  waterway  of  the 
Port  of  Bellingham.  Among  the 
work  recently  turned  out  is  the 
scout  cruiser  Dan  Junior,  built  for 
the  Astoria-Puget  Sound  Packers 
Association.  She  is  42  by  10  by  3 
feet  6  inches  and  is  powered  with  a 
100-horsepower  Hall-Scott  gas  en- 
gine with  a  2  to  1  reduction  gear. 

Another  job  completed  was  the 
conversion  of  the  old  steam  tender 
Edna  to  gas  power  by  the  installa- 
tion of  a  175-horsepower  Hall-Scott 
engine  turning  the  wheel  through  a 
reduction  gear  at  about  280  revolu- 
tions a  minute  and  giving  a  speed 
of  14  knots  with  pilot  house  control. 
The  Edna  is  65  by  14  by  6  feet- 6 
inches.  She  is  of  very  sturdy  con- 
struction and  is  said  to  have  been 
built  in  Portland  in  1883  as  a  can- 
nery tender. 

Another  rebuilding  job  was  that 
of  the  Cinera  for  the  Bellingham 
Canning  Co.,  which  was  fitted  with 
a  new  75-horsepower  Standard  gas 
engine.   She  is  62  by  15  by  5  feet. 

The  Edco  of  the  firm,  40  by  11  by 
3  feet,  scout  boat,  was  rebuilt  and  a 
75-horsepower  Hall-Scott  gas  en- 
gine with  2  to  1  reduction  gear  was 
installed. 

The  old  steam  ferry  Central 
Ferry,  which  did  good  service  for 
many  years,  is  being  converted  by 
C.  E.  Price  of  Bellingham  to  an  oil 
barge,  with  capacity  of  16,000  gal- 
lons of  oil,  for  duty  among  the  San 
Juan  Islands.  She  has  been  equip- 
ped with  a  90-horsepower  Atlas 
diesel  with  pilot  house  control. 

The  above  are  a  few  high  lights 
of  the  72  jobs  which  the  company 
reports  having  completed  since 
January  1. 


pleted  an  interesting  commuter  boat 
for  E.  T.  Rogers  of  Vancouver,  35 
by  8  feet  6  inches  by  2  feet  6  inches, 
powered  with  a  200-horsepower 
Sterling  gas  engine. 


A  unique  job  completed  recently 
is  a  marine  boarding  house  boat  for 
the  Dominion  government  to  pro- 
vide sleeping  accommodations  for 
24  men  and  to  be  towed  by  a  small 
tug.  The  vessel  is  for  use  of  survey 
crews  and  is  100  by  32  feet. 


Lind  and  Co.,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  is 
building  a  seiner  47  by  12  feet  6 
inches  by  6  feet,  powered  with  a 
1  -  cylinder,  36  -  horsepower  die- 
sel. This  yard  is  also  building  a  34 
by  9  by  3  feet  9  inches  seiner  to  be 
powered  with  a  15-horsepower  Kel- 
vin gas  engine. 


Crawford  Shipyards,  Gig  Harbor, 
Wn.,  recently  completed  the  purse 
seiner  Advocator  for  Lee  Maco- 
vitch;  65  by  16  by  7  feet  dimen- 
sions; equipped  with  a  90-horse- 
power Atlas  diesel  and  a  90-ampere 
Edison  battery  set. 

This  yard  has  also  recently  built 
a  similar  boat.  Reliance,  for  Frank 
Simovitch  of  Tacoma. 


Ballard  Marine  Railways.  Seattle, 
recently  completed alarge  over-haul 
job  on  the  tug  Moreen  of  the  Ham- 
ma  Hamma  Logging  Company.  This 
yard  is  extensively  engaged  in  over- 
haul to  fishing  craft  engaged  in  the 
long  trips  to  the  northern  banks. 


Andrew    Berg    Shipbuildin.?    Co., 

Seattle,  reports  a  purse  seiner  for 
is  completing  a  purse  seiner  for 
Henry  Ostrem  of  Seattle;  78  by  18 
by  9  feet,  powered  with  a  210-horse- 
power  Western-Enterprise  diesel 
engine. 

Johnson  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Se- 
attle, has  been  receiving  consider- 
able work  since  its  recent  move  to 
new  quarters,  and  is  now  working 
on  four  wood  barges  for  the  Ameri- 
can Towboat  Co.  of  Everett. 


Vancouver  Shipyards,  1929,  Ltd., 
Vancouver,     B.  C,      recently     com- 


Marine  Construction  Co.,  Seattle, 
!S  working  on  an  order  for  six  wood- 
en barges  for  the  Washington  Tug 
and  Barge  Co.,  dimensions  135  by 
38  by  10  feet. 


Two  Bids  Submitted  for  Trans- 
pacific Mails. 

On  June  27  Second  Assistant 
Postmaster  General  W.  Irving 
Glover,  Washington,  D.C.,  opened 
bids  for  the  carriage  of  mails  on  the 
proposed  route  from  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, via  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai 
to  Manila,  submitted  by  the  Admiral 
Oriental  Line  of  Seattle  and  the 
Pacific  Atlantic  Navigation  Com- 
pany of  Portland. 

The  bids  of  the  Admiral  Oriental 
Line,  of  which  R.  Stanley  Dollar  is 
president,  specified  for  ves.ieis  of 
class  4,  $5.45;  class  2,  $10;  class  3, 
$8;  and  class  5,  $4.  No  bids  were 
submitted  for  classes  1  and  6. 

The  Portland  firm,  of  which  K.  D. 
Dawson  is  president,  .ipecified  bids 
of  class  4,  $6;  class  2,  $10;  class  3, 
$8;  and  class  1,  $12.  No  bids  were 
submitted  for  vessels  of  classes  5 
and  6. 


REPAIR  CONTRACTS. 
General  Engineering  &  Drydock 
Company,  Oakland,  California,  has 
been  awarded  the  contract  for  in- 
stalling a  new  turbine  engine  in  the 
Standard  Oil  tanker  District  of  Col- 
umbia on  a  low  bid  of  $37,195  and 
50  days  time.  This  does  not  include 
the  cost  of  the  turbine,  which  is 
owned  by  the  oil  company. 

Other     bids    submitted    for    this 
work   were : 

Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp 

..    $41,212  and  55  days. 

Moore  Dry  Dock  Co 

$45,611  and  62  days. 

Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  Co 

.$47,540  and  68  days. 

United  Engineering  Co 

$47,400  and  60  days. 


Moore  Dr>-  Dock  Co.,  Oakland. 
Calif.,  was  recently  awarded  a  con- 
tract for  repairs  to  the  British 
tanker  Yarraville  on  a  bid  of  $16,- 
396.  The  high  pressure  cylinder 
must  be  renewed,  as  the  head  was 
blown  out  shortly  after  the  depart- 
ure of  the  vessel  from  the  Golden 
Gate  fully  loaded,  and  she  was  forc- 
ed to  return  and  discharge  her  cargo 
at  Richmond. 


The  J.  M.  Martinac  Shipbuilding 
Co.,  Tacoma,  is  building  a  troller 
for  the  International  Fisheries  Co. 
of  San  Francisco  to  be  powered 
with  180-horsepower  Washington 
diesel  engine.  She  is  to  be  73  by 
18  by  9  feet  &nd  equipped  with  a 
double  winch. 
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The  following 
Leading  S 


Covers  the  Shipbuilding  Work  in  Progress  at  the 
of  the  United  States  as  of  July  1,  193C 

Pacific  Coast 


ALBINA  MARINE  IRON  WORKS 
Portland,   Oregon. 

Purchasing  Agent:  J.  W.  West. 
Hull  No.   114,  diescl-electric  lightship  for 
U.S.    Dept.    of    Commerce;    133'3"    length 
over-all:     30'    beam:    Winton    diesel    engs.; 
General    Electric    motor.s:    keel    Sept.    1/28; 
launched  6/14/30;  delivered   7/15/30. 
CRAIG  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 
Long  Beach,  Calif. 
Purchasing  Agent:  F.  W.  Philpot. 
Infanta,      hull      151,      yacht      for      John 
Barrymore,    Los    Angeles;    118    L.B.P.;    21 
beam;    9   loaded    draft;    13    knots   speed;    2 
275-H.P.    Atlas-Imperial    diesel    engs.;    keel 
Scot.    15/29:    launched    1/16/30:    delivered 
6/1/30. 

Velero  III,  hull  153,  twin-screw,  all-steel 
cruiser  for  G.  Allan  Hancock,  Los  Angeles; 
193'  L.O.A.;  190'  L.W.L.;  30'  beam;  11'9" 
mean  draft:  two  6-cyl.,  850-S.H.P.  Winton 
diesel  engs.;  15%  knots  speed;  9500  mi. 
cruising  radius;  keel  June  16/30. 

GENERAL  ENGINEERING  &  DRY 

DOCK  CO. 

Oakland,  Calif. 

Purchasinu   Agent:    A.   Wanner. 

Itasca,     No.     21,     diesel  -  electric    cutter 

for  U.S.  Coast  Guard;  250x42x15  ft.;  West- 

inghouse  turbines  and  motors;  3000  S.H.P.; 


keel  6/15/29:  launched   11/16/29. 

Sebago,    No.    22,    same    as    above;    keel 
6/15/29;  launched  1/15/30. 

Saranac,    No.    23,    same    as    above;    keel 
11/16/29;  launched  4/12/30. 

Shoshone,    hull   No.    24,   same   as   above; 
keel  3/15/30. 

JOHNSON  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
329  Willow  Street,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Geo.  H.  McAtccr. 
Jobs  34-35,  two  scows  for  American  Tow- 
boat  Co.,  Everett;  120x38x10  ft. 

Jobs    48,    49,    50,    three    22-ft.    skiffs    for 
Galvan  Bay  Packing  Co. 
LOS  ANGELES  SHIPBUILDING  TO. 

San  Pedro,  Calif. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Wm.  E.  Wood. 
Oil  barge  for  Western  Refining  Co.;  8200 
hbls.   cap. 

PRINCE  RUPERT  DRYDOCK  & 
SHIPYARD 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 
Purchasing  Agent:  H.  L.  Taylor. 
C.  N.  No.   5,  hull  31,  steel  tug  for  Cana- 
dian National  Railways;  71'6"xl7'x9'6";  300 
B.H.P.    diesel    eng.;    keel    2/1/30;    shipped 
K.D.   to   Kclowna   3/27/30   for   reassembly; 
launched   5/8/30;  deliver  7/1/30  est. 

C.  N.  No.  108,  hull  32,  steel  car  barge  foi 
Canadian  National  Railways,  184  x  40  x  abt. 


5  ft.;  cap.  8  loaded  cars;  keel  10/30/29; 
shipped  K.D.  to  Kelorona  3/27/30  for  re- 
assembly; launched  6/28/30;  delivered  7/- 
12/30. 

Hulls  31  and  32  to  be  fabricated  at  yard; 
then  shipped  to  Kelorona  on  Okanogan 
Lake   for  completion;  deliver  7/1/30  est. 

Hull  34,  halibut  boat  for  P.  Thompson; 
54  LB. P.;  13-9  beam;  7  depth;  54  B.H.P. 
Gardner  diesel  eng.;  keel  1/15/30;  launch- 
ed 5/29/30:  delivered  7/19/30. 

C.N.  No.  109,  hull  36,  steel  car  barge  for 
Canadian  National  Railways;  279  L.B.P.; 
42  beam;  12'3"  depth;  cap.  17  loaded 
freight  cars;  3  tracks;  2  st.  capstans,  anchor 
windlass;  keel  7/31/30  est. 

U.  S.  NAVY  YARD, 
Bremerton,    Wash. 

Louisville,   light   cruiser   CL-28    for   Unit- 
ed States  Navy;   10,000  tons  displacement; 
keel  July  4/28;  deliver  Mar.  13/31  est. 

Astoria,  light  cruiser  CL-34,  same  as 
above;  deliver  4/1/3  3  est. 

U.  S.  NAVY  YARD, 
Mare  Island,  Calif. 

Chicago,  light  cruiser  CL-29  for  United 
States  Navy;  10,000  tons  displacement; 
launched  4/10/30;  deliver  3/13/31  est. 

V-6,  submarine  SC-2  for  U.  S.  Navy; 
launched  3/15/30;  deliver  9/10/30  est. 


Repairs,  Pacific  Coast 

BETHLEHEM   SHIPBUILDING   CORP., 
Union   Plant. 

Drydock,  clean,  paint,  misc.  repairs:  strs. 
Utacarbon,  Oleum,  Tulsagas,  H.  W.  Bax- 
ter, Admiral  Peary,  Providencia,  Golden 
Coast,  Sonoma,  Manulani,  California 
Standard,  Dio,  W.  S.  Miller,  American  Star, 
D.  G.  Scofield,  Point  Sur,  Onondaga,  m.s. 
California  Standard,  C  a  r  r  i  s  o,  Zaragoza, 
launch  Panama,  yacht  Aras,  ferry  Golden 
West,  Calistoga,  Ramon,  tugs  Pilot,  Gover- 
nor Markham,  whalers  Hawk,  Port  Saund- 
ers, barges  Tahoe,  Arthur  A.  Sweet,  Shell 
No.  6.  Pipe  repairs:  Mojave,  Tascalusa, 
Melon,  Dixie  Arrow.  Make  and  furnish  1 
set  M.E.  guide  stem  valves  and  brasses: 
Royal  Arrow.  Renew  staybolts  in  main 
boiler:  Cricket.  Make  and  furnish  2  valve 
stems,  etc.:  Achatina.  Roll  and  bead  boiler 
tubes:  Humbolt.  Overhaul  rudder  head, 
etc.  whaler  Hercules.  Propeller  repairs:  W. 
S.  Miller,  Tacoma.  Furnish  and  install  one 
L  P.  cylinder:  Pacific  Spruce.  3  tailshafts  to 
Standard  Oil  Co.  Misc.  repairs:  Pecten, 
Tahchee,  Lio,  Tejon,  Lebec,  Royal  Arrow, 
Hermania,  Los  Alamos,  Cleopatra,  Broad 
Arrow,  C.  O.  Stillman,  Cedros  II,  Myriam, 
Nordanger,  California  Standard,  Richmond, 
President  Van  Buren,  Tascalusa,  Humboldt, 
launch  Standard,  Maunawaili,  Solano,  Barge 
No.  4,  Horace  X.  Baxter,  Manini,  La  Perla, 
Shawnee,  Makura,  San  Jose,  President  Wil- 
son, Elizabeth,  Lio,  Saramacca,.  California. 
Major  Tilden,  Moctezuma. 
PRINCE  RUPERT  DRYDOCK  &  SHIP- 
YARD,  Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 

Docked  for  propeller  repairs:  tug  St 
Clair.  Dock,  clean,  paint,  annual  overhaul: 
C.G.s.  Birnic  and  24  fishing  boats,  6  scows. 
Misc.  repairs  and  renewals  not  requiring 
docking:  Prince  William,  24  fishing  boats. 


U.  S.  NAVY  YARD 
Bremerton,  Wn. 

Misc.  repairs  and  docking:  Idaho,  New 
York,  Omaha.  Misc.  Repairs  incident  to  op- 
eration as  district  craft:  Mahopac,  Tatnuck, 
Swallow,  Challenge,  Pawtuckct,  Sotoyomo. 

TODD  DRY  DOCKS,  INC. 
Harbor  Island,  Seattle,  Wn. 

Drydock  and  misc.  repairs:  Bellingham. 
Drydock,  clean,  paint:  Crown  City.  Ground- 
ing damage  repairs:  Oduna.  Misc.  overhaul: 
Donna  Lane,  H.  F.  Alexander.  Misc.  repairs: 
Border  King,  Comanche,  Denali,  Karise, 
Neptunian,  Olympia.  San  Bernardino. 


Kivers 

AVIERICAN  BRIDGE  COMPANY 
Pittsburgh,  Penn. 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  G.  A.  Millar. 

Ten    coal    barges   for    own    account,    175x 


26x11   ft. 

One  dredge  hull  for  La  Crosse  Dredging 
Co.;   110x30x6'6". 

One  oil  barge  for  above:  70x18x5'. 

AMERICAN  SHIP  BUILDING  CO. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Purchasing  Agent:  C.   H.  Hirsching. 

Hull  806,  .steel  scow  for  Canadian  Paci- 
fic Car  i»  Passenger  Trans    Co, 

BATH  IRON  WORKS 
Bath,  Maine 

Malaina,  hull  128,  steel  yacht;  B.  T.  Dob- 
son,  designer;  owner  not  named;  168  L.B  P.; 
26  beam;  9  draft;  twin  Winton  diesel 
engs.;   1600  LHP. 

Grenadier,  hull  131,  steel  aux.  schr. 
yacht;  Henry  J.  Gielow,  designer;  owner  not 
named:  150  L.B. P.;  32  beam;  single  screw, 
300  I.H.P.  Bessemer  diesel  eng.;  keel  ll/lA 
29;  launched  June  9/30:  deliver  7/15/30 
est. 

/Uthea,  hull  132,  twin  screw  diesel 
yacht    for    C.     Hayward     Murphy,     Detroit; 
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Bellingham  yard,  scene  of  considerable  activity  in  workboat  construction. 


August 
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Henry  J.  Gielow,  designer;  105  L.O.A.:  2 
200-H.P.  Bessemer  dicsels;  keel  11/21/29; 
launched  6/26/30. 

Bidou,  hull  13  3,  twin  screw  diesel 
vacht  for  J.  A.  Moffett;  B.  T.  Dobson,  de- 
signer- 125  L.O  A.;  2  400-H.P.  Winton  dic- 
sels: keel  1/21/30;  launched  6/24/30. 

Placida.  hull  134,  steel  yacht,  for  Harry 
G.  Haskell;  190  L.O  A.;  154  L.W.L.;  26 
beam:  two  800  B.H.P.  Bessemer  diesels; 
keel  Dec.  23/29;  launched  5/17/30;  de- 
livered 6/30/30. 

Sylvia,  hull  135,  same  as  above;  for  Lo- 
gan G.  Thomson;;  keel  Dec.  15/29; 
launched   5/24/30;  delivered  6/26/30. 

Comoco,  hull  136,  same  as  above;  keel 
2/5/30. 

Unnamed,  hull  137,  same  as  above. 
Unnamed,  hull  138,  same  as  above. 
Aras.  hull  139,  diesel  yacht,  Hugh  J. 
Chisholm,  243'9"  L.O. A.  227'3"  L.W.L.; 
36  beam;  21'?"  depth;  2  Winton  1100 
B.H.P.  diesel  engs;  keel  3/19/30;  launch 
9/23/30  est.;  deliver  12/1/30  est. 

Not  named,  Hull  140,  twin-screw  diesel 
yacht,  owner  not  named;  140  ft.  length;  keel 
12/3/30  est. 

Caroline,  hull  141,  twin-screw  diesel 
yacht,  owner  not  named,  255  ft.  length;  3000 
H  P.  diesel  eng.;  keel  9/1/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  142,  trawler  for  Red 
Diamond  Trawling  Co.;  132'  L.O.A.;  24 
beam:  14  depth;  500  B.H.P.  Fairbanks- 
Morse  diesel  eng.;  keel   10/1/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  143,  sister  to  above;  keel 
10/10/30  est. 

Not  named  hull  144.  twin  screw,  diesel 
yacht  for  Henry  J.  Gielow,  Inc.,  25  West 
43rd  St..  New  York;  I55'2"  L.O. A.;  150 
L.W.L.:  26  beam:  8'6"  draft;  2  Bessemer 
diesel  engs.:  550  B.H.P.  ea. 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION,   FORE 
RIVER  PLANT, 
Quincy,  Man. 
Northampton,    light    cruiser    CL-26,    for 
United   States  Navy;    10,000   tons   displace- 
ment; launch  Sept.  7/29  est. 

Portland,  light  cruiser  CL-3  3,  same 
as  above:  deliver  8/15/32  est. 

Borinquen,  hull  1432,  steel  passenger 
vessel  for  New  York  and  Porto  Rico  Steam- 
ship Co.:  7050  gross  tons;  keel  1/20/30; 
deliver  Jan.  1/31  est. 

Hulls    1436-1437,    two    steel    barges    for 
Lake  Tankers  Corp.;    1300  gross  tons:   one 
launched  4/29/30;  No.  2  launched  5/14/30. 
Not   named,   hull    1438,   steel   tanker   for 
Sinclair  Navigation  Co.;  6400  gross  tons. 
Not  named,  hull  1439.  sister  to  above. 
Not  named,  hull   1440,  steel  express  pas- 
senger steamer  for  Oceanic    Steamship    Co. 
(Matson  Nav.  Co.)    San  Francisco;   17,500 
gross  tons:  keel  5/15/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  1441,  sister  to  above. 
Not  named,  hull  1442,  oil  barge  for  Lake 
Tankers  Corp. 

Not  named,  ferryboat  for  City  of  Boston; 
172  ft.  long:  172'4"  over  guards:  40'8" 
beam:  16' 10"  depth;  2  comp.  steam  eng.; 
Scotch  boilers;  11'  dia.  x  13';  150  lbs.  work- 
ing pressure. 

BETHLEHEM   SHIPBUILDING   CORP., 

LTD.. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Hulls    4256-4265,    10    steel    carfloats    for 

Baltimore  ii  Ohio  R.R.  Co.;   872  gr.  tons 

each:  8  launched. 

Hulls  4266-67,  two  barges  for  N.  Y.  N.  H. 
and  H.  R.  R. 

Hulls  4268-4273,  six  steel  oil  barges  for 
Lake  Transport  Corp.;  4271  launched  5/22/- 
30. 

Hull  4274,  steel  carfloat  for  Central  R  R. 
of  New  Jersey. 

Hulls    4275-4276,    two    steel    barges    for 


Merchant  fe?  Miners  Transp.  Co. 

Hulls  4277-4278,  two  steel  barges  for 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.R. 

CHARLESTON    DRYDOCK    tc 

MACHINERY  CO., 

Charleston,  S.C. 

No.  116,  diesel-clcctric  lightship  for  U.  S. 
Dept.  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Lighthouses, 
Washington,  D.C.;  133'3"  L.O.A.;  30' 
beam;  Winton  engs.;  General  Electric  gen- 
erators and  motors;  keel  2/6/29;  launched 
10/22/30;   delivered  6/23/30. 

No.  117.  same  as  above;  keel  May  1/29; 
launched   3/14/30;  deliver  7/30/30  est. 

Liston,  steel  survey  boat  for  the  U.S.  En- 
gineers Dept.,  Philadelphia;  keel  12/15/29; 
General  Repairs:  str.  Honduras,  m.s.  Pal- 
metto, dredge   Port  Utilities. 

COLLINGWOOD  SHIPYARDS,  Ltd. 

Collingwood,  Ontario. 
Purchasing  Agent.  E.  Podmorc. 
Hull  86,  lock  gate  lifter  for  Dept.  of  Rail- 
ways and  Canals  of  Canada  (Wclland 
Canal);  90  by  66  by  26  ft.;  designed  to  lift 
gates  weighing  500  short  tons;  keel  12/28/- 
29. 

Repairs:  Bottom  damage  Midland  Prince, 
Maplecourt  (also  draw  tail  shaft  for  in- 
spection). 

CONSOLIDATED  SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION 

Morris   Heights,   N.   Y. 

Hull   2960,    13  5-ft.  steel   diesel  yacht  for 

a   prominent  New  York  yachtsman;   2   600 

HP.  Treiber  diesel  engines. 

Hull  2962,  80-ft.  cruiser  for  J.  T.  Mc- 
Millan, Detroit,  2  300  H.P.  Speedway  en- 
gines. 

Hull  2974,  steel  diesel  yacht  for  A.  E. 
Wheeler:   134'6"  long:  2  Winton  dicsels. 

Hulls   2977-2978,   two   yacht   tenders   for 
Hull  2960. 
DEFOE   BOAT   &   MOTOR  WORKS, 
Bay  Citv.  Mich. 
Purchasing  Agent:  W.  E.  Whitehouse. 
Saramar,    hull     138,    .steel    yacht,    owner 
not  named;  153  L.B.P.;  24  beam;  9'6"  load- 
ed   draft;    15    M.P.H.;    450   D.W.T.;    1000 
I.H.P.    diesel    eng.;   keel    11/15/29;   launch 
6/25/30  est.;  deliver  7/50/30  est. 

Thalia.  hull  139,  steel  yacht  for 
Thos.  M.  Howell,  New  York  City;  160 
L  B  P  ■  24'6"  beam;  8  loaded  draft;  17 
M.P.H.;  500  D.W.T.;  1300  LH.P.  diesel 
eng.:  keel  4/15;  launch  9/1/30  est.;  deliver 
10/1/30  est. 

Clarinda,  hull  142,  wood  yacht  for 
J.  G.  Vincent,  Detroit;  75  L.B.P.;  14'6" 
beam:  4'  draft;  14  M.P.H.  speed;  50 
DW.T.;  300  H.P.  diesel  eng.;  keel  11/15/ 
29;  launched  4/15/30;  deliver  7/1/30  est. 

janidore,  hull  143,  steel  yacht  for  L 
Zellerbach,  San  Francisco:  142  L.B.P.;  24'6" 
beam:  9'  draft:  15  M.P.H.  speed;  350 
DW.T.;  800  H.P.  diesel  engs.;  keel  12/1/- 
29:  launch  7/1/30  est.;  deliver  8/1/30  est. 

Sheila,  hull  144,  steel  yacht  for  Geo. 
W.  Loft.  New  York  City;  118  LB  P.;  18'6" 
beam:  5'4"  loaded  draft:  18  M.P.H.  speed: 
150  D.W.T.:  900  I.H.P.  diesel  engs.;  keel 
1/15/30;  launch  6/15/30  est.;  deliver 
7/1/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  145,  steel  yacht,  owner 
not  named:  108  L.B.P.;  !9'6"  beam;  6  loaded 
draft:  15  mi.  speed;  130  D.W.T.;  400  I.H.P. 
diesel  eng. 

Not  named,  hull  146,  steel  yacht,  owner 
not  named;  116  L.B.P.:  18  beam  6  loaded 
draft;  18  mi.  speed;  120  D.W.T.;  900  I.H.P. 
dicsel  eng. 

DRAVO   CONTRACTING   COMPANY. 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,   and  Wilmington,  Del. 
Hulls   956-959   incl.,   four    1000-ton   steel 
sand    and    gravel    barges    for    Warner    Co., 
Philadelphia:   130x34x10  ft. 


Hulls  960-961,  two  200-ft.  steel,  twin 
tunnel,  steam  towboats  for  Standard  Unit 
Nav.  Co.:  one  delivered. 

Hulls  995-997  inch,  three  diesel  stern- 
wheel  towboats  for  stock. 

Hull  998.  one  15-ton  derrick  boat  for  U.S. 
Engineers  Office,  Wilmington. 

Hulls  999-1008  inch,  10  hopper  type 
steel  sand  and  gravel  barges  for  Ohio  River 
Co.,  Omar,  West  Va.;  175x26x11  ft.;  8  de- 
livered. 

Hulls  1010-1015  inch,  six  steel  sand  and 
gravel  barges  for  Eastern  Asphalt  Co.; 
12nx30x8'6". 

Hulls  1016-1045  inch,  thirty  steel  cargo 
barges  for  Standard  Unit  Navigation  Co.; 
109x21x9'6". 

Hulls  1046  to  1055  inch,  10  standard 
stock   barges   100x26x6'6". 

Hulls  1056-1057,  two  10.000-b.irrel  oil 
barges  for  stock. 

Hulls  1058-1063,  SIX  steel  sand  and 
gravel  barges  for  Eastern  Asphalt  Co.; 
120x30x8'6". 

Hulls  1064-1065.  two  50-ton  whirler  der- 
rick boats  for  New  York  Central   Railroad. 

FEDERAL    SHIPBUILDING    8c    DRY 
DOCK  COMPANY 

Kearny,  N.  J. 

Purchasing  Agent,  R.  S.  Page. 

G,  Harrison  Smith,  hull  113,  steam  tanker 
for  Standard  Shipping  Co.,  New  York;  525 
L.B.P.;  74  beam;  28'6"  loaded  draft;  10.5 
knots  loaded  speed;  18,000  D.W.T.;  tur- 
bine propulsion;  HP.  water-tube  boilers; 
keel  1/3/30:  launched  7/12/30. 

Not  named,  hull  114,  sister  to  above;  keel 
2/24/30. 

Hull    1  19,  steel  harbor  barge  for  stock. 

HOWARD   SHIPYARDS   Sc   DOCK 

COMPANY, 

Jeffersonville,  Ind. 

Purchasing  Agent,  W.  H.  Dickey. 

William  Larimer  Jones,  hull  1678, 
steam  towboat  for  the  Vesta  Coal  Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh;  139'6";  L.B.P.;  34'  beam; 
I'^Yl"  depth  molded;  comp.  condensing 
eng.;  1  42"  dia.  water-tube  boiler;  Foster- 
Wheeler  Nells  steam  generator;  keel  11/- 
20/29:  launched  2/24/30:  delivered  7/2/30. 

Titan,  hull  1679.  sister  to  above;  keel 
12/'26/29:  launched  4/5/30;  deliver  7/22/ 
30  est. 

MANITOWOC   SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 
Manitowoc,   Wis. 
Purcha.sing  Agent,  H.  Meyer. 

Violet,  hull  253,  lighthouse  tender  for 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Lighthouses;  163'6"  x  32'x- 
8'6";  770  DW.T.  2  rec.  eng.  850  I.H.P.;  J 
.Mmy  Class  F.  W.T.  boilers;  keel  12/2/29; 
launched  4/12/30. 

E.  G.  Saubert,  hull  254.  tanker  for  Stan- 
dard Oil  Co.;  390'3"x53'3";  12  mi.  speed; 
6050  D.W.T.:  1  rec.  steam  eng.,  2  Scotch 
boilers;  15'4l/2"  x  11'6";  keel  12/21/29; 
launched  7/2/30;  deliver  8/30  est. 

Northwind,  hull  255.  yacht  for  C.  M. 
Clark,  New  York;  113'5"  x  22":  2  300-H.P. 
Winton  dicsel  engs.;  keel  2/4/30;  launched 
5/10/30;  deliver  8/30  e.st. 

Hulls  259-260,  two  hopper  scows  for 
Con.sumers  Co.,  Chicago:  100x32x10  ft.; 
keels  5/15  and  5/19/30;  launch  7/12  and 
7/19/30  est. 

Hull  261,  car  ferry  for  Milwaukee  Ferry 
Co.  (Grand  Trunk  R.R.):  343x56x2r6";  14 
mi.  speed:  2200  D.W.T.;  2  recip.  steam 
engs.;  3600  S.H.P.;  4  Scotch  boilers,  14'6" 

Hulls  262-263,  two  deck  scows  for  Ed.  E. 
Gillen  Co..  Milwaukee;  70  x  34  x  6  ft. 

Hull  264.  derrick  barge  for  Ed.  E.  Gillen 
Co.,  Milwaukee;  150  x  42  x  12  ft. 


Hulls  265-267  incl.;  three  scows  for  Con- 
struction Materials  Corp.,  Chicaeo;  135  x- 
40x8  ft.   depth. 

MARIETTA    MANUFACTURING    CO.. 
Point  Pleasant,  W.  Va. 

Purchasing  Agent:  S.  C.  Wilhelm. 

One  steel  hull,  diesel-electric  towboat  for 
U.S.  Engineers,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.;  140 
x29x4'6";  launched  3/21/30;  deliver  5/10/ 
30  est. 

Four  steel  maneuver  boats  for  U.S.  Engin- 
eers, Huntington,  W.  Va. 

William  Dickinson,  one  twin  screw  boat 
for  Marquette  Cement  Co.,  Chicago-  I24x 
26x7':  750  H.P.  d.esel  eng. 

One  steel,  diesel  powered  tug  for  U.  S. 
Engineering  Office,  New  Orleans:  65'6"x 
17'x7'7l/2". 

MIDLAND  BARGE  COMPANY 
Midland.  Pa. 

Four  .steel  dump  scows. 

Two  steel  deck  scows. 

NASHVILLE  BRIDGE  COMPANY, 

Nashville.   Tenn. 

Purchasing  Agent,   R.    L.    Baldwi'n. 
Hull   225.  stern   boat  hull:   112x26x24  ff 
keel  4/14/30:  delivered  5/12/30. 

Hulls  226-229  inch,  four  barges  for  stock- 
100x24x5  ft.:  keel   (226)   4/5/30:  launched 
4/26/30;    (227)     keel     4/10/30;     launched 
/     5/1/30:  (228)  launched  5/28/30. 

Hull  230,  deck  barge,  78x30x5  ft.-  deliv- 
ered 4/12/30. 

Hull  231.  deck  barge,  100x26x6'6"-  keel 
4/21/30:   delivered   5/12/30. 

Hull  232,  barge  for  stock;  80x32x5  ff 
launched  5/23/30. 

Hull  23  3,  barge  for  Jno.  Archbold  Coal 
Co.;  100  LB. P.;  24  beam;  5  depth-  keel 
5/9/30. 

Ace,  hull  234.  towboat  for  Jno.  Archbold 
Coal  Co.:  80  LB. P.;  20  beam;  6'6"  depth- 
2   140-H.P.  diesel  engs.;  keel  5/20/30. 

Not    named,    hull    235.    towboat    for    A. 
Jackson  &  Sons:   56  L.BP.;   14  beam:   5'6" 
depth:   120  HP.  diesel  eng.;  keel  4/29/30. 
Hull    236,    deck     barge     for    Bedford- 
Nugent  Co.;  110x28x7  ft. 
NEWPORT   NEWS   SHIPBUILDING   Sc 
DRYDOCK   COMPANY 
Newport  News,  Va. 
Purchasing    Agent:    Jas.     Plummet,     233 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Hoirston,  hull  323,  light  crui.ser  CL-30 
for  United  States  Navy,  10,000  tons  dis- 
placement: keel  May  1/2S;  launched  Sept 
7/29:  delivered  6/17/30. 

Augu.sta,  hull  324.  light  cruiser  CL-3! 
for  United  States  Navv:  10.000  tons  dis- 
placement; keel  July  2/28;  launched  2/1- 
30:  deliver  Mar.  13/31  est. 

Morro  Castle,  hull  3  37,  passenger  liner  for 
A. G.W.I.    Nav.    Co..    New    York-     508    x 

c°^n  ''  '^''  ^''^^^  '°"5  d'^Pl-:  16.000 
S-HP.-  20  knots  speed:  turhn-elpc  drive- 
keel  July  23/29;  launched  3/5/30-  deliver 
8/30  est. 

Oriente,  hull  3  38.  sister  to  above-  keel 
July  8/29;  launched  May   15/30. 

Not  named,  hull  3  39,  passenger  and 
freight  liner  for  Dollar  Steamship  Co  San 
Francisco:  653  L.OA.:  81  beam:  52  depth- 
turbo-electric  drive:  20  knots  speeed-  keel 
3/25/30:  deliver  Oct.  /31  est. 

Not  named,  hull  340,  sister  to  ,ibove-  keel 
4/22/30;  deliver  2/32  est. 

Florida,  hull  342,  passenger  -  steamer 
tor  Peninsular  &?  Occidental  S.S.  Co  • 
386'6"  L.O.A.:  56'6"  beam;  26'6"  depth:' 
geared  turbine  drive;  19\A  knots  speed-  keel 
7/30  est.;  deliver  June  /31  est. 

NEW  YORK  SHIPBUILDING   CO. 
Camden.  N.  J. 

Purchasing  Agent:  J.  W.  Meeker. 

Chester,  light  cruiser  CL-  27  for  United 


States  Navy.  10,000  tons  displacement; 
keel  Mar.  7/28;  launched  7/3/29-  delivered 
6/23/30. 

Excahbre,      hull      394,      passenger      and 
cargo  steamers  for  Export  Steamship  Corp 
New  York:  450x61'6"x42'3";  keel  11/4/29- 
launch  8/5/30  est. 

Exochorda,  hull  395,  sister  to  above-  keel 
11/25/29;  launch   Sept./30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  396,  sister  to  above- 
keel   10/1/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  397,  sister  to  above-  keel 
11/1/30  est. 

Indianapolis,  hull  399,  light  cruiser  No 
35  for  United  States  Navy;  10,000  tons 
displacement:  keel  Mar.   31/30. 

Hull  388,  carfloat  for  Jay  Street  Ter- 
minal, Brooklyn;  270x38'6"xl  1';  keel  6/16/ 
30;  launch  8/19/30  est.;  deliver  9/6/30 
est. 

Not  named,  hull  405,  passenger  and  cargo 
vessel  for  United  States  Lines.  New  York- 
666  L.B.P.:  86'  beam:  32'  loaded  draft  max  • 
20  knots  speed:  12,000  D.W.T.-  geared  tur- 
bines, 30,000  S.H.P.:  6  B.  6?  W.  boilers- 
keel  12/1/30  est.;  launch  12/1/31  e.st  -  de- 
liver 6/32  est. 

Not  named,  hull  406,  passenger  and  car- 
go vessel,  same  as  above. 

THE  PUSEY  ac  JONES  CORP., 
Wilmington.  Del. 
Purchasing   Agent:   James   Bradford. 
Lotosland,    hull    1043,    twin    screw    diesel 
yacht,  ordered  by  Cox  6?  Stevens,  Inc     New 
York;     168'9"    long,    28'    beam;    two    500- 
B  HP.      diesel     eng.;     keel      June      13/29- 
launched     11/15/29:    delivered    6/14/30. 

Galaxy,  hull  1045,  twin  screw  diesel 
yacht  for  R.  R.  M.  Carpenter,  Wilmington 
Del  :  130  L.OA.:  21  beam:  6  loaded  draft- 
2  Winton  400-H.P.  diesels:  keel  1/9/30- 
launch  6/11/30  est.;  deliver  7/1/30  est. 

Hull  1046,  four  diesel-electric,  single- 
scrow.  harbor  tugs  for  Erie  Railroad  Co.;  96 
L_aP.;  26  beam;  13'9''  molded  depth;  1000 
H.P.  diesel-electric  prop.;  delivery  8  months- 
keels  3/27/30;  launch  Nos.  1  6?  2  6/26/30 
est.:  Nos.  3  &  4  9/1/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  1047,  twin  screw  diesel 
vacht  for  Ogden  L.  Mills,  New  York;  175'5" 
L.O.A.:  24  beam:  13'6"  molded  depth-  two 
600  B.H.P.  diesel  engs. 

Not  named,  hull  1048.  twin  screw  diesel 
houseboat  for  Edson  B.  Ford,  Detroit:  125 
L.O.A.:  22  beam;  4'6"  draft;  two  25o'H  P 
diesel  engs,:  keel  6/21/30. 

SPEDDEN  SHIPBUILDING   CO. 
Baltimore,    Maryland. 
Purchasing  Agent:  W.  J.  Collison. 
C,    B.  Loring.  hull  266,  steel  hull  freight 
and  passenger  tug  for  U.   S.   Dept.  of  Pub- 
lic  Health,   Boston;  91   L.O.A.;   20  molded 
beam:    9    draft;    350    HP.    Standard    diesel 
eng.;  keel   10/15/29:  delivered  6/14/30. 

Number  19.  hull  267,  steel  hull  diesel 
tugboat  for  Oil  Transfer  Co.,  17  Battery 
Place.  New  York;  95  L.O.A.;  22  beam- 
10  6  Io,-ided  draft:  eng.  not  decided:  keel 
n/20/29:  delivered  6/21/30 
SUN   SHIPBUILDING   COMPANY, 

Chester,  Penn. 
Purchasing  Agent:   H.  W.  Scott. 
Ea,stern    Sun.   hull    124,   single-screw    die- 
sel tanker  for  Motor  Tank.ship  Corp  ;  1  3  400 
D.W.T.:  keel  12/14/29;  launch  6/7/30  est  - 
delivered  6/13/30. 

Not  named,  hull  131,  sister  to  above;  keel 
7/1/30   est. 

Not  named,  hull  13  2,  .sister  to  above-  keel 
9/1/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  13  3,  sister  to  above-  keel 
9/15/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull   134,  sister  to  above. 
Not  named,  hull   13  5,  sister  to  above. 
Not  named,  hull  136.  sister  to  above. 
Tidewater,   hull    125,   .single   screw,   steel. 


Augu.st 

diesel-electric  tanker  for  Tide  Water-Asso- 
ciated Transport.  Corp.,  New  York-  13  450 
D.W.T.:  keel  1/29/30;  launch  7/15/30  est  - 
deliver   8/1/30   est. 

Tidewater  Associated,  hull  126,  sister  to 
above;  keel  2/12/30;  launch  9/1/30  est - 
deliver  9/15/30  est. 

Brilliant,  hull  127,  single  screw  diesel 
oil  tanker  for  Standard  Transp.  Co.;  480  x 
65'9"  X  37';  Sun-Doxford  diesel  eng  ■  keel 
4/28/30;  launch  10/15/30  est. 

Comet,  hull  128,  sister  to  above-  keel 
5/17/30;  launch  11/15/30  est. 

Dayhght,  hull  137,  sister  to  above-  keel 
10/15/30  est. 

Raritan  Sun,  hull  129,  single  screw  motor 
tank  barge  for  Sun  Oil  Co.;  188'6"x3rx 
11'6";  keel  3/3/30;  launched  6/18/30;  de- 
livered 6/23/30. 

Passaic  Sun,  hull  130,  sister  to  above:  keel 
3/3/30;  launched  6/26/30;  delivered  7/2/- 
30.  ' 

TODD  DRY  DOCK.  ENGINEERING  &: 

REPAIR  CORP., 

Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Chelsea,   steel    double-end,    diesel-electric 

ferryboat  for  Dept.  of  Plant  and   Structure 

City  of  New  York;   101x30x10  ft.:  keel   3/ 

19/30:  launched  6/17/30:  delivered  6/30/- 

30. 

TOLEDO   SHIPBUILDING   CO., 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

Purchasing  Agent.   Otto   Hall. 

Not  named,  hull  183,  steel  ferry  for  Wa- 
bash Rly.  Co. 

Hulls  185  and  186,  two  hulls  for  Great 
Lakes  Dredge  &  Dock  Co. 

UNITED  DRY  DOCKS.  Inc. 
Mariner's  Harbor,  N.Y. 

Purchasing  Agent:  R.  C.  Miller. 
Tompkmsville,  hull  795.  ferryboat  for  City 
of  New  York;  267  LO.A.;  66  beam;  13'9" 
loaded  draft;  12  knots  speed;  dbl.  comp  eng 
4000  I.H.P.;  4  W.T.  boilers;  keel  12/19/29- 
launch  8/30  est.;  deliver  11/15/30  est 

N.Y.C.  No.  3  5,  hull  796,  lighter  for  New 
York  Central  R.R,  Co.:  122  x  32'6";  540 
LHP.  diesel  eng.;  keel  Feb.  11/30. 

U.  S.  NAVY  YARD, 

New  York,  N.Y. 

New  Orleans,  light  cruiser  CL-3 2,  for  U  S 

Navy;    10,000    tons     displacement;     deliver 

12/1/32  est. 

U.  S.  NAVY  YARD, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Minneapolis,  light  cruiser  CL-36,  for  U.  S. 
Navy;  10,000  tons  displacement;  deliver 
9/1/33  est. 

U.  S.  NAVY  YARD, 
Portsmouth,  Va. 
V-5,    submarine    SC-1    for    U.    S.    Navy- 
deliver  6/1/30  est. 

THE  CHARLES  WARD  ENGINEER. 

ING  WORKS 

Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Purchasing  Agent:  E.  T.  Jones. 

Indiana,  hull  83,  turbo-electric,  twin- 
srrew,  tunnel  towboat  for  Mississippi  Valley 
Barge  Line  Co..  St.  Louis;  200x40xl0'6"- 
keel    11/18/29;   launched  6/16/30. 

Louisiana,  hull  84:  sister  to  above-  keel 
11/28/29:  launch  8/15/30  est. 

Scott,  hull  No.  85,  diesel-electric  stern- 
wheel  towboat  for  U.  S.  Army  Engineers. 
Rock  Island  &?  Huntington  Districts:  90x 
20x4'6"  molded  dimensions;  keel  5/26/30- 
launch  8/1/30  est. 

Fort  Armstrong,  hull  86,  same  as  above- 
keel  6/17/30;  launch   9/1/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  88,  twin-screw,  tunnel 
type,  steam  propelled  towboat  for  the  Vesta 
Coal  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  160  x  ■'9'6" 
X  8'9";  keel  8/15/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  89,  sister  to  above-  keel 
9/1/30  est. 
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Marine  Insurance 


Edited  by  ]ames  A.  Quinby 


Problems  in  Obtaining  Coverage  for  Yachts  and 
Small  Motor  Vessels 


THE  owner  of  an  ocean-go- 
ing steamer  can  easily  ap- 
preciate the  necessity  of 
adequate  insurance,  since 
his  vessel  is  a  commercial  ve- 
hicle and  her  proper  coverage 
an  accepted  item  of  upkeep.  The 
owner  of  a  pleasure  craft,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  apt  to  con- 
sider his  vessel  a  mere  toy,  and 
consequently  to  neglect  his  in- 
surance. 

A  yacht  or  motorboat.  as  far 
as  ownership  and  operation  are 
concerned,  is  more  like  an  au- 
tomobile than  a  steamer,  and 
small-boat  insurance  should 
really  be  approached  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  owner  of  a 
motor  car,  even  though  the  cov- 
erage is  written  under  a  marine 
form  of  policy. 

Larger  vessels  are  custom- 
arily insured  against  collision, 
fire,  and  other  sea  perils;  and 
the  assured  under  such  policies 
may  recover  for  almost  any  par- 
tial damage  suffered  by  his  hull.  The  ordinary  pleas- 
ure craft,  however,  is  comparatively  frail  in  construc- 
tion and  is  not  usually  handled  with  the  caution  and 
skill  exercised  by  the  crew  of  an  ocean  liner.  As  a  re- 
sult of  these  factors,  underwriters  have  generally  re- 
fused to  write  unlimited  policies  on  small  boats,  but 
have  restricted  their  coverage  to  the  New  York  Yacht 
Form  or  some  similar  type  of  policy.  These  policies  in 
general  cover  fire  and  collision  only,  leaving  the 
owner  to  carry  his  own  risk  of  stranding  and  other 
partial  damage. 

It  is  true  that  some  underwriters  are  gracious 
enough — or  foolish  enough — to  include  the  ordinary 
Inchmaree  clause  in  these  policies.  This,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  may  constitute  insurance  against 
machinery  breakdown.  It  is  needless  to  point  out  the 
advantage  of  such  coverage  to  owners  of  motorboats. 

The  assured  or  his  broker  should  be  particularly  care- 
ful to  read  the  warranties  in  a  yacht  policy.     On  the 


Atlantic  Coast  it  is  customary 
to  lay  up  small  boats  on  shore 
during  the  winter  months.  This 
custom  is  not  followed  univer- 
sally on  the  Pacific  Slope,  and 
yet  many  California  yachtsmen, 
if  they  read  their  policies  care- 
fully, will  find  that  the  vessel 
is  "warranted  laid  up  on  shore 
and  out  of  commission  from 
November  1  to  April  1"  or 
some  such  period.  As  a  war- 
ranty must  be  strictly  observed, 
this  requirement  may  become 
very  embarrassing  to  an  owner 
suffering  a  loss  during  the 
winter  months. 

Liability  Insurance 

After  all,  the  insurance  of 
the  hull  of  a  pleasure  craft  is 
important  only  in  proportion  to 
the  value-  of  the  boat.  The 
failure  to  properly  insure  the 
owner's  liability  for  damage 
(Caused  by  his  vessel  may  well 
entail  a  loss  far  in  excess  of 
the  value  of  his  craft. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  make  the  off-hand  statement 
that  "a  man  can  always  limit  his  liability  to  the  value 
of  his  boat"  that  we  are  apt  to  forget  the  qualifications 
upon  such  right. 

By  a  statute  passed  March  3,  1851,  commonly  known 
as  the  limitation  statute.  Congress  provided  that  the 
liability  of  the  owner  or  owners  of  any  ship  or  vessel 
for  any  loss  or  damage  occasioned  by  the  vessel  without 
the  knowledge  or  privity  of  the  owner,  should  in  no  case 
exceed  the  value  of  the  owner's  interest  in  the  ship  and 
her  pending  freight.  The  original  act  did  not  apply  to 
any  canal-boat,  barge,  or  lighter,  or  to  any  vessel  used 
in  river  or  inland  navigation.  The  compass  of  the  act 
was  extended,  however,  by  the  amendment  of  June  19. 
1886,  to  cover  all  vessels  used  on  lakes  or  rivers  or  any 
inland  navigation,  including  canal  boats,  barges,  and 
lighters.  Under  the  original  act,  the  owner  of  a  pleas- 
ure craft  was  not  entitled  to  limit,  but  our  brass-but- 
toned club  members  may  be  insulted  but  gratified  to 
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learn  that  in  the  Mamie,  8  Fed.  367,  it  was  officially 
decided  that  a  yacht  was  a  barge,  and  consequently  in- 
cluded in  the  vessels  protected  by  the  amendment  of 
June  19,  1886.  The  owner  of  a  pleasure  vessel  may, 
therefore,  limit  his  liability. 

The  right  of  a  yacht  owner  to  limitation  has  been  up- 
held in  the  Luvina,  1927  A.  M.  C.  327;  the  Alola,  228 
Fed.  1006,  and  the  Oneida,  282  Fed.  238.  In  the  latter 
case  the  appellate  court  said: 

"Where  it  appears  that  a  private  vessel,  as  a  launch, 
is  properly  manned  and  equipped  at  the  time  of  the 
accident  and  the  injury  occurs  without  the  owner's  pri- 
vity or  knowledge,  he  may  be  liable  for  the  same  only 
to  the  extent  of  the  value  of  the  vessel." 

Privity  of  Master-Owner 

The  majority  of  small  yachts  and  motor  vessels  are 
sailed  by  their  owners,  which,  in  the  case  of  such  ves- 
sels, brings  an  unusual  emphasis  to  bear  on  the  quali- 
fication of  the  original  act,  which  restricts  limitation 
benefits  to  owners  not  guilty  of  personal  fault  or 
privity  in  connection  with  the  loss  against  which 
limitation  is  claimed.  The  owner  of  a  large  freighter 
can  rarely  be  successfuly  charged  with  knowledge  of 
the  details  of  a  collision. 

In  the  North  Star,  1925  A.M.C.  502,  a  passenger  ves- 
sel stranded,  causing  injury  to  a  passenger.  The 
stranding  was  due  to  the  negligent  navigation  of  the 
master.  The  owner  petitioned  to  limit  his  liability,  and 
his  petition  was  allowed. 

"No  decision  has  come  to  my  attention,"  said  the 
court,  "in  which  an  owner  was  held  personally  at  fault 
for  a  master's  error  in  navigation  at  sea.  To  warrant 
doing  so  it  must  appear  either  that  the  owner  was  in 
reality  in  command  of  the  vessel,  or  that  the  negligent 
acts  were  ordered  or  directed  by  him." 

The  inevitable  conclusion  derived  from  this  lan- 
guage is  that  an  owner  who  is  actually  in  charge  of 
his  vessel,  and  negligently  navigates  it  so  as  to  cause 
damage  or  injury  to  life  or  property,  cannot  limit  his 
liability.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  ninety  per  cent,  of 
our  small  boat  owners  are  habitually  in  a  position 
where  their  liability  is  unlimited. 

Both  owners  and  underwriters  would  do  well  to  real- 
ize this  situation.  The  owner  should  obtain  some  form 
of  liability  insurance  in  addition  to,  or  in  lieu  of,  the 
ordinary  P.  &  I.  policy,  as  the  latter  usually  carries  a 
clause  rendering  it  void  where  privity  of  the  assured 
is  shown.  The  underwriter  should,  on  his  part,  antici- 
pate less  protection  from  the  limitation  statute,  and 
adjust  his  small  boat  liability  rates  accordingly. 


Expense  Underwriter  Denied 
Subrogation  in  Hull  Loss 

IN  the  case  of  the  Halo,  1930  A.M.C.  1032,  Judge 
Coleman  of  the  Federal  District  Court  in  New  York 
hands  down  a  decision  which  is  causing  no  little 
concern  in  the  ranks  of  hull  insurers  who  build  up  ad- 
ditional coverage  under  the  guise  of  disbursements, 
trip  expenses,  and  the  like. 

The  Halo  was  held  liable  for  the  loss  of  a  barge  in  a 
suit  brought  by  the  Globe  &  Rutgers  Fire  Insurance  Co., 
who  had  issued  a  straight  hull  policy  on  the  barge. 
(See  1928  A.M.C.  1887;  1929  A.M.C.  391).  The  North 
British  and  Mercantile  Insurance  Co.,  which  had  in- 
sured "towage  and  trip  expenses"  on  the  barge,  imme- 
diately filed  a  petition  to  intervene,  which  was  granted. 
On  a  new  trial  on  issues  raised  solely  between  the  in- 
tervenor  and  the  Halo,  it  was  held  that  an  insurer  of 
trip  and  towage  expenses  gains  no  right  of  subrogation 
against  a  tort  feasor  who  causes  the  loss  of  the  in- 
sured vessel.  The  Globe  and  Rutgers  is  thus  allowed 
to  recover,  while  the  North  British  and  Mercantile  is 
left  out  in  the  cold. 

The  court  points  out  that  the  Halo  would  not  be  liable 
to  the  barge-owner  for  "towage  and  trip  expenses,"  and 
consequently  there  was  no  right  to  which  the  insurers 
of  such  items  could  be  subrogated.  The  attempted 
answer  to  this  is  contained  in  the  following  extract 
from  the  opinion. 

"The  intervenor  contends  that  though  the  policy  was 
in  form  upon  'towage  and  trip  expenses,'  it  was  ac- 
tually upon  the  hull  of  the  barge  and  this  contention 
will  require  a  close  examination  of  the  polic.v.  A 
printed  form  of  policy  was  used  in  which  the  subject 
matter  of  the  insurance  was  originally  described  as 
'body,  tackle,  apparel,  stores,  ordinance,  munitions, 
artillery,  boats,  and  other  furniture,  boilers,  and  ma- 
chinery.' These  words  were  crossed  out  and  in  their 
place  was  typewritten  'towage  and  trip  expenses.'  The 
valuation  provision  originally  had  two  items,  the  first 
of  which  was  'hull,  tackle,  apparel,  furniture,  etc'  and 
the  second — ■  'boilers,  machinery,  etc'  Both  of  these 
were  crossed  out  and  in  place  of  them  was  typewritten 
'towage  and  trip  expenses'  for  which  a  valuation  was 
placed  at  the  amount  of  the  policy.  $7500.  These  altera- 
tions clearly  indicated  that  the  intervenor  was  not  in- 
suring the  hull,  but  merely  the  towage  and  expenses  of 
the  trip  upon  which  the  barge  was  warranted  to  be; 
namely,  from  Key  West,  Florida,  to  Philadelphia." 
It  is  hard  to  find  a  logical  objection  to  the  decision. 
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W.  H.  WOODRUFF,  Manager.  Southern  California  Marine  Branch. 
740  SOUTH   BROADWAY 
LOS  ANGELES 

309  COLMAN   BUILDING,   SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON. 


GEORGE  JORDAN,  Manager 

ATLANTIC    MARINE   DEPARTMENT 
72   BEAVER  STREET  NEW  YORK 


As  a  practical  matter,  however,  the  insurance  on  ex- 
pense was  probably  regarded  by  the  North  British  as 
additional  hull  coverage.  Hull  underwriters  have  been 
notoriously  prone  to  run  up  hull  coverage  under  the 
name  of  disbursements  or  other  expenses  and  to  embody 
such  coverage  in  a  mutilated  hull  form  of  policy.  Such 
practice  is  fraught  with  danger.  Intelligent  under- 
writers should  discard  the  time-worn  custom  of  cover- 
ing every  marine  and  semi-marine  risk  under  the  an- 
cient hull  form 


Damage  Interrogatories  Held 
Improper  in  Cargo  Case 

PARTIES  in  admiralty  cases  before  United  States 
federal  courts  have  the  privilege  of  attaching  to 
their  libels  or  answers  certain  questions  known  as 
"interrogatories"  which  must  be  answered  by  the  op- 
posing party.  In  the  case  of  the  President  Cleveland, 
Dodwell  &  Co.  vs.  Dollar  Steamship  Line,  now  pending 
in  the  Southern  Division  of  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  California,  Judge 
Frank  H.  Kerrigan,  in  a  memorandum  opinion  handed 
down  May  14.  1930,  points  out  a  limitation  upon  inter- 
rogatories which  we  believe  will  be  of  interest  to  Paci- 
fic Coast  attorneys  and  underwriters. 

The  case  involves  seawater  damage  to  flour.  The  re- 
spondent shipowner  asked  certain  interrogatories  con- 
cerning the  amount  of  damage  and  amount  of  salvage 
proceeds,  which  interrogatories  the  cargo  owner  re- 
fused to  answer.  The  respondent  excepted  to  such  re- 
fusal. The  court,  in  his  memorandum  opinion,  sup- 
ports the  cargo  owner's  contention  as  follows: 

"The  burden  of  proof  is  on  libelant,  not  on  re- 
spondent, to  prove  the  damages.  This  is  a  suffi- 
cient reason  in  itself  for  holding  respondent's  in- 
terrogatories to  be  improper.  Petition  of  Navi- 
gazione  Libera  Triestina,34  Fed.  2nd  152;  Coronet 
Phosphate  Co.  v.  U.S.  Shipping  Co.,  260  Fed.  846; 
The  William  Isom,  1927  A.M.C.  1775.  A  further 
reason  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  matters  con- 
cerning which  the  interrogatories  inquire,  since 
they  concern  damages,  can  only  properly  come  up 
after  interlocutory  decree,  when  the  assessment 
of  damages  may  be  before  a  commissioner.  T 
Benedict  on  Admiralty,  (5th  Ed.)  Sec.  340;  Coro- 


net Phosphate  Co.  v.  U.S.  Shipping  Co..  supra; 
W.  R.  Grace  Co.  v.  Luckenbach  SS.  Co.,  248  Fed. 
953;  Hughes  Line,  1928  A.M.C.  137;  Ignazio 
Floria,  1925  A.M.C.  317. 

The  exceptions  are  overruled." 


ury  Covered  by 
sation 


ANOTHER  decision  upon  the  twilight  zone  of  per- 
sonal injury  jurisdiction  was  recently  handed 
down  by  Judge  Johnson  of  the  California  Su- 
perior Court  in  the  case  of  Trilla  v.  Pacific  Steamship 
Co.,  1930  A.M.C.  923.  The  plaintiff  was  injured  when, 
by  the  order  of  a  superior,  he  attempted  to  jump  from 
the  vessel  to  a  dock,  and  fell  upon  the  dock. 

Trilla  sued  under  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  which 
purports  to  grant  the  right  of  recovery,  irrespective  of 
limits  fixed  by  state  compensation  acts,  to  any  seaman 
who  shall  "suffer  personal  injury  in  the  course  of  his 
employment."  Following  Todahl  v.  Sudden  and  Chris- 
tenson,  5  Fed.  2nd  462,  the  Court  in  the  instant  case 
held  that  this  language  was  not  sufficient  to  expand 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court — that  an  injury  occurring 
on  land  was  not  of  itself  cognizable  under  the  maritime 
law,  but  was  controlled  by  the  appropriate  state  law, 
which  in  this  case  was  the  California  Compensation 
Act. 

"Even  though  the  tort  alleged  had  its  origin  aboard 
ship,"  said  the  court,  "it  had  its  consummation  ashore, 
and  the  test  of  maritime  jurisdiction  is  the  locus  of 
injury  and  not  the  locus  of  origin."  The  plaintiff  was 
therefore  limited  to  the  relief  afforded  by  the  Compen- 
sation Act. 


Golden  Gate  College  An- 
nounces Insurance  Classes 


MEMBERS  of 
nity   who   arc 
struction    in 


EMBERS  of  the  San  Francisco  marine  frater- 
■  desirous  of  obtaining  class  in- 
reinsurance  and  allied  subjects 
have  greater  opportunities  before  them  this  year  than 
ever  before.  In  addition  to  the  lecture  course  of  the 
University  of  California  Extension  Division,  particulars 
of  which  may  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  column,  the 
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CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANOSCO 

INSURANCE 

BROKERS  FOR  THE  ASSUREI>— AVERAGE  ADJUSTERS 

DOUGLAS  MOO 

Golden  Gate  College  announces  a 
full  three-year  insurance  course, 
the  first  lecture  of  which  is  sched- 
uled for  August  18. 

The  course  will  be  complete  in 
detail,  covering  marine  principles 
and  practices,  cargo  underwriting, 
inland  marine  insurance,  marine 
loss  adjustments,  hull  insurance,  in- 
surance law,  and  admiralty  law. 
Cutting  across  into  related  fields, 
courses  in  casualty,  fire  insurance 
and  surety  principles  will  be  in- 
cluded. All  those  desiring  fur- 
ther particulars  in  regard  to  the 
courses  should  address  their  en- 
quiries to  J.  D.  Fleetwood,  associate 
director,  Golden  Gate  College,  220 
Golden  Gate  Avenue. 


University  Extension 
Offers  Marine  Insur- 
ance Course 

FOR  the  first  time  in  several 
years  the  Extension  Division  of 
the  Universit.v  of  California 
will,  commencing  Tuesday  evening, 
September  16,  offer  a  series  of  ten 
weekly  lectures  of  one  and  a  half 
hours  each  on  the  subject  of  marine 
insurance. 

The  lectures  will  cover  the  func- 
tions and  services  our  marine  in- 
surance system  performs  in  the 
realms  of  commerce  and  finance; 
the  history  of  the  development  of 
marine  insurance;  the  machinery 
employed  in  the  conduct  of  marine 
insurance;  a  study  of  the  contract, 
using  as  the  subject  the  standard 
Lloyds  Policy;  Total  Loss  and  Par- 


Phoenix  Assurance  Co.,  Ltd. 

of  London 

Union  Marine  Ins.  Co.,  Ltd. 

Nonvich  Union  Fire  Ins.  Society, 
Ltd. 

British  &  Federal  Fire  Underwriters 


PACIFIC  COAST 
BRANCH 

(Marine  Department) 

1 14  SANSOME  STREET 
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ticular  Average  claims,  how  they 
arise  and  how  they  are  adjusted 
and  settled;  standard  clauses  for 
insuring  hull,  cargo,  and  freight; 
General  Average  and  its  adjust- 
ment; the  relation  of  General  Aver- 
age to  marine  insurance;  the  rela- 
tive responsibilities  of  shipper,  car- 
rier, and  underwriter  with  respect 
to  cargo  losses  and  various  under- 
writing problems. 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  the  Uni- 
versity has  secured  as  instructor 
for  the  course  Walter  G.  Hays  of 
the  adjusting  department  of  Marsh 
&  McLennan-J.  B.  F.  Davis  &  Son, 
San  Francisco.  Mr.  Hays,  during 
his  early  experience  with  the  Auto- 
mobile Insurance  Company  and  Ed- 
ward Brown  &  Sons,  gained  a  valu- 
able insight  into  the  practical  side 
of  marine  underwriting. 

The  fee  for  the  course  is  $6,  but 
our  readers  of  Scotch  ancestry  will 
be  glad  to  learn  that  registration 
will  not  be  required  for  attendance 
at  the  first  lecture.  Those  who  are 
interested  in  taking  the  course  may 
secure  further  information  by  com- 
municating with  Mr.  Hays  or  with 
the  Extension  Division  office  at  540 
Powell  Street,  San  Francisco. 


FREIGHTS  CHARTERS  SALES 

July  14,  1930. 

THE  following  steamers  have 
been  reported  fixed  with  grain 
to  the  United  Kingdom:  British 
str.  Bencruachan,  North  Pacific  to 
Rotterdam,  Hamburg,  and  Middles- 
borough,  Canadian  American  Ship- 
ping Co.;  British  str.  Eastmoor, 
Portland    to    U.K./Continent,    21/-, 


Geo.  E.  Billings 

COMPANY 
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Aug.,  Strauss  &  Co.;  Japanese  str. 
Glasgow  Maru,  Columbia  River  to 
U.K./Continent,  21/41,2,  July, 
Strauss  &  Co.;  British  str.  Prince 
Rupert  City,  Portland  to  U.K./Con- 
tinent, 21/6,  July,  Balfour  Guthrie 
&  Co.;  British  m.s.  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  British  Columbia  and  San 
Francisco  to  Dublin  and  Belfast 
(berth),  July,  Canadian  American 
Shipping  Co.,  Fred  Olsen  Line, 
Agency;  Japanese  str.  Iwatesan 
Maru,  Portland  to  U.K./Continent, 
July/Aug.,  Kerr,  Gifford  &  Co.; 
British  m.s.  Innesmoor,  Vancouver, 
B.  C,  to  Avonmouth  and  London, 
17/6,  L.  Dreyfuss  &  Co.;  Briti.sh 
m.s.  Glenmoor,  San  Francisco  to 
U.K./Continent,  B  o  r  d  e  a  u  x/Ham- 
burg  Range,  23/6,  Augu.st/Sept., 
Strauss  &  Co.;  a  Japanese  str.  Port- 
land to  U.K./Continent,  20/-,  Au- 
gust, Kerr,  Gifford  &  Co.;  a  Jap- 
anese str.,  Portland  to  U.K./Contin- 
ent, 20/-,  Aug.,  Strauss  &  Co.;  Brit- 
ish str.,  Carlton,  Portland  to  U.K./- 
Continent,  July,  Kerr,  Gifford  & 
Co.;  Japanese  str.,  Ibukesan  Maru, 
Columbia  River  to  U.K.  (substitute 
for  Iwatesan  Maru)  20/-,  July/Aug. 
Kerr,  Gifford  &  Co.;  a  Japanese  str., 
Portland  to  U.K./Continent,  20/-, 
Sept.,  Kerr,  Gifford  &  Co.;  British 
str.,  Benarty,  British  Columbia, 
Puget  Sound  and  Columbia  River  to 
Rotterdam  and  Leith,  July,  Can- 
adian American  Shipping  Co. 

The  following  steamers  have  been 
fixed  with  lumber  to  the  Orient: 
Japanese  str.,  Juyo  Maru,  Coos  Bay 
and  Columbia  River  to  China,  July, 
Robert  Dollar  Co.;  Norwegian  m.s., 
Fernlane,  Puget  Sound  to  Osaka, 
July,  Canadian  American  Shipping 
Company. 

The  following  steamers  have  been 
fixed  with  lumber  to  the  Atlantic: 
American  .'^tr.,  Oneida,  Coos  Bay 
and  Columbia  River  to  North  of 
Hatteras,  July,  Blanchard  Lumber 
Co.;  American  str.  Onondaga,  Grays 
Harbor  to  North  of  Hatteras,  July, 
Twin  Harbor  Lumber  Co. 

The  British  m.s.  Silverlarch  has 
been  fixed  with  case  oil  from  Los 
Angeles  to  India.  July/Aug.,  by 
Richfield  Oil  Co. 

The  British  str.  Yorkmoor  has 
been  fixed  with  lumber  from  North 
Pacific  to  U.K./Continent,  Aug.,  by 
Balfour  Guthrie  c&  Co. 

The  following  time  charters  have 
been  reported:  British  str.  Cressing- 
ton  Court,  delivery  British  Columbia 
redelivery  U.K..  $1.40,  August,  Blue 
Star    Line;    British    m.s. 

PAGE  BROTHERS,  BROKER. 
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Trade  Notes 


Hercules  Expands.  —  Recent  de- 
velopments in  both  the  industrial 
and  the  marine  markets  for  its 
products  have  forced  the  Hercules 
Equipment  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  of 
San  Francisco  to  move  to  new 
larger  quarters  at  11  Mission 
Street.  In  this  location,  practically 
on  the  Embarcadero,  with  greater 
space  and  larger  stocks,  this  firm 
is  in  a  position  to  give  a  larger 
circle  of  marine  patrons  the  prompt 
and  effective  service  that  has  al- 
ways  characterized   Hercules. 

A  fleet  of  trucks  is  maintained  to 
insure  prompt  deliveries  to  docks  or 
ships.  A  working  connection  with 
a  San  Francisco  manufacturer  as- 
sures prompt  attention  to  special 
mechanical  rubber  requirements. 
Under  the  efficient  management  of 
Monroe  Paulsen,  the  Hercules 
Equipment  &  Rubber  Company  is 
actively  servicing  marine  power 
plant  with  "everything  in  rubber." 

Hercules  is  exclusive  distributor 
in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  district 
for  the  Diamond  Rubber  Co.,  Inc., 
manufacturer  of  mechanical  rubber 
goods,  including  a  complete  line  of 
belting,  packing,  hose,  valves,  and 
gaskets.  Hercules  is  distributor 
also  for  Goodall  semimetallic  hose 
and  boss  couplings  which  are  used 
in  high  pressure  work  and  in  pile 
driver  steam  lines  with  conspicuous 
success. 


the  Paper  and  Textile  Machinery 
Company,  announce  the  installation 
of  Sandusky  centrifugally  cast  tail 
shaft  liners  on  each  of  the  four 
United  States  Coast  Guard  cutters 
nearing  completion  at  the  plant  of 
the  General  Engineering  &  Drydock 
Company,  Oakland,  California. 
Cordes  Brothers  have  recently  fur- 
nished eleven  Sandusky  centrifu- 
gally cast  bronze  liners  for  the  gate 
valves  manufactured  by  Joshua 
Hendy  Iron  Works  for  the  govern- 
ment Owyhee  dam  reclamation  pro- 
ject in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 


pere   hours   capacity   National   cus- 
tom-built marine  batteries. 


Sandusky  Liners. — Cordes  Broth- 
ers of  San  Francisco,  representing 


National  Battery  Installations. — 

Arley  C  h  e  a  d  1  e,  Pacific  Coast 
marine  manager  for  the  National 
Battery  Company  of  St.  Paul  and 
Los  Angeles,  recently  returned  to 
his  Seattle  office  from  a  visit  to  the 
St.  Paul  home  factory. 

He  returned  in  time  to  witness 
the  trials  of  the  new  yacht  built  by 
the  Lake  Union  Dry  Dock  &  Ship- 
building Company  in  Seattle  for 
Col.  C.  B.  Blethen  from  plans  drawn 
by  L.  E.  "Ted"  Geary  of  Seattle.  The 
Blethen  yacht  is  a  handsome 
ocean-going  craft  and  she  carries 
58  cells  of  210-ampere  hours  capa- 
city National  custom-built  marine 
batteries. 

Mr.  Cheadle  also  announces  that 
the  yacht  Infanta,  another  Geary- 
planned  yacht,  built  by  the  Craig 
Shipbuilding  Company,  Long  Beach, 
California,  for  John  Barrymore, 
is  ecjuipped  with  60  cells  of  270-am- 


Wallace  I.  Atherton  has  become 
associated  with  the  Tubbs  Cordage 
Company  of  San  Francisco,  to  rep- 
resent it  in  southern  California. 

Mr.  Atherton  is  thoroughly 
versed  in  the  cordage  business,  hav- 
ing been  associated  with  E.  B,  Dem- 
ing,  president  of  the  Pacific  Ameri- 
can Fisheries,  and  William  Timson. 
president  of  the  Ala.ska  Packers  As- 
sociation, in  the  formation  of  the 
Pacific  Cordage  Company,  of  which 
he  was  president  and  operating 
manager  from  1922  to  1928. 


While  engaged  in  cordage  busi- 
ness of  his  own,  he  made  a  host  of 
friends  ranging  from  Vancouver  to 
San  Diego.  Now  under  the  Tubbs 
banner  he  will  have  opportunity  to 
renew  friendship  over  a  piece  of 
rope  in   southern  California. 


New  home  of  Hercules  Equipment  8C  Rubber  Co.,  Inc..  at  1 1  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Waterbury   Company   Expands. — 

The  Waterbury  Company,  including 
the  former  Ajax  Rope  Company,  re- 
cently opened  new  offices  in  San 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  and  Wil- 
mington, California,  with  complete 
stock  of  Manila  ropes  for  immediate 
shipment  from  local  warehouses. 
The  Waterbury  Company  was  es- 
tablished in  1816,  and  has  special- 
ized in  the  manufacture  of  superior 
quality  of  cordage,  with  particular 
emphasis  in  the  marine  field.  The 
same  Waterbury  family  in  this 
third  generation  owns  and  operates 
the  factory  in  Brooklyn. 

Oliver  B.  Lyman  is  the  new  Paci- 
fic Coast  manager  with  offices  at 
74  New  Montgomery  Street,  San 
Francisco.  Warren  D.  Taylor  is  ac- 
tive in  sales  work  for  the  Water- 
bury Company,  dividing  his  time  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  Los  An- 
geles. 
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0.  H.  FISCHER,  president  of  the 
Union  Diesel  Engine  Company,  Oak- 
land, California,  announces  the  ap- 
pointment of  C.  C.  KRIEMLER  to 
the  position  of  sales  manager.  Mr. 
Kriemler,  known  as  "Con"  for 
thirty  years  in  Pacific  Coast  marine 
engineering  circles,  is  already  op- 
erating in  his  new  post.  He  is  one 
of  the  most  thoroughly  experienced 
marine  engine  experts  in  the  west- 
ern territory.  He  first  entered  en- 
gine work  with  the  Standard  En- 
gine Company  in  1900.  That  firm 
was  then  engaged  in  producing 
five-horsepower  heavy  duty  gas  en- 
gines which  were  the  power  plants 
in  those  days  of  many  power  boats 
which  are  still  in  service.  For 
twenty-six  years  Mr.  Kriemler  was 
with  the  Standard  Engine  Company 
and  at  the  time  he  left  that  organi- 
zation to  join  the  Acme  Engine 
Company  he  held  the  position  of 
general  sales  manager.  He  later 
became  associated  with  Atlas-Im- 
perial engines,  which  firm  manu- 
factured the  first  full  diesel  launch 
engine.  Mr.  Kriemler's  host  of 
friends  from  Alaska  to  Mexico  join 
in  wishing  him  success  under  the 
old    established    Union    banner. 


HARRY  BROWN,  vice-president 
of  the  Interocean  Steamship  Cor- 
poration, which  has  been  appointed 
agent  at  San  Francisco  and  Seattle 
for  the  new  Pacific  Atlantic  Steam- 
ship Company  inaugurating  in  Au- 
gust a  regular  American  flag  serv- 
ice from  the  Pacific  Coast  to  Eu- 
rope, announces  the  appointment  of 
ERIK  KRAG  as  general  manager 
for  the  Pacific  Coast,  with  head- 
quarters at  San  Francisco.  Krag, 
who  has  had  a  wide  experience  in 
the  European  trade  from  the  Paci- 
fic during  more  than  fifteen  years, 
has  for  the  past  eight  years  been 
manager  of  the  European  services 
of  the  General  Steamship  Corpora- 
tion. He  joins  the  Interocean 
Steamship  Corporation  on  August 
1.  The  Seattle  offices  of  the  In- 
terocean Steamship  Corporation  are 
m  charge  of  WATSON  S.  BARR, 
who  has  been  promoted  to  North- 
western manager  of  the  company. 
Barr  joined  the  Interocean  Steam- 
ship Corporation  in  1928  when  its 
Seattle  offices  were  opened. 


Erik  Krag  in  neic  post. 


HERBERT  E.  PICKERING,  of  the 
W.  H.  Wickersham  firm,  San  Pedro, 
new  Pacific  Coast  agent  for  the 
Kellogg  Steamship  Corporation, 
was  recently  in  San  Francisco 
where  he  made  a  visit  in  connection 
with  the  loading  of  the  steamer 
Spencer  Kellogg  at  Port  Co.'ita  for 
Japan. 


Ever  since  he  started  to  sea  in 
1894,  CAPTAIN  EDWARD  J. 
PRESTON,  now  relief  first  officer 
on  the  Golden  Gate  ferry  steamer 
Calistoga,  has  made  a  study  of  tide 
drifts  and  has  used  bottles  as  re- 
cording instruments.  The  United 
States  hydrographic  office  in  San 
Francisco  recently  notified  him 
that  a  bottle  containing  papers  cast 
adrift  by  him  when  he  was  chief 
officer  of  the  steamer  Grace  Dol- 
lar, 500  miles  west  of  the  Golden 
Gate,  December  14,  1926,  had  been 
found  on  the  coast  of  Indo-China, 
having  drifted  7900  miles.  This 
"bottle  drift"  is  reported  to  be  one 
of  the  longest  on  record.  Captain 
Preston  served  as  chief  officer  of 
the  liner  Sierra  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco-Australia service  for  seven 
years  prior  to  1918,  when  he  served 
in  the  United  States  Naval  Reserve 
as  lieutenant  commander.  During 
the  war  he  was  commander  of  Ship- 
ping Board  vessels,  including  the 
steamer  West  Conob,  now  the  Gold- 
en Eagle. 


H.  KONDO  has  been  appointed 
purchasing  agent  for  the  NYK  Line 
at  San  Francisco,  succeeding 
Shideo  Oshima,  who  returns  to 
Japan.  Kondo  aiTived  in  San  Fran- 
cisco on  the  motor  liner  Asama 
Maru  from  Kobe,  where  he  was 
purchasing  agent  for  the  line  at 
that  port. 


Iliirry  Uroiun,  hrintjing  Pacific  Coast 
ami  Europe  closer  logfllicr. 
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JOHNSON  LINE 


Direct  Freight  and  Passenger  Service 
To  and  From 

PACIFIC  COAST  PORTS  —  SCANDINAVIAN  PORTS 

Hamburg  and  Other  European  Ports  as  Inducements  Offer 

Through  Bills  of  Lading  Issued  to  All  Scandinavian,  Finnish  &?  Baltic  Ports 

MONTHLY     SAILINGS 

Vessels  Call  at  Antwerp  Outward  From  Europe 

GRACE  LINE 

EXPRESS   FREIGHT  AND  PASSENGER  SERVICE  TO  AND   FROM 

WEST  COAST  SOUTH  AMERICA 

Los  Angeles — San   Francisco — Puget   Sound — British    Columbia — Monthly   Sailings. 

FOR  RATES,  FREIGHT  SPACE  AND  OTHER  INFORMATION  APPLY 

W.  R.  GRACE  8C  CO. 

General  Agents  Pacific  Coa«t 

332  PINE  STREET  -:-  SAN  FRANCISCO 


^ 


LOS  ANGELES 

M.  P.  ^  H.  R.  McLAURIN 

«I8   Central   Bldf. 


SEATTLE 

GRACE  (f  CO  , 

Hoge  Bide- 


VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 

C.  GARDNER  JOHNSON,  Agt 


,......,. 


COAST  TO  COAST   SEPvVIC 


PANAMA  MAIL  LEADS 

Clocklike  regularity  and  frequent  sailings  maintained  by  a  fleet  of  eight  modern  vessels 
provide  shippers  with  an  unsurpassed  service  between  San  Francisco.  Havana  and  New 
York  and  a  convenient  additional  local  service  to  Mexico,  Central  America.  Panama  and 
Colombia.  Despatch  and  efficiency  have  won  for  the  Panama  Mail  undisputed  leadership 
in  freight  and  passenger  transportation  in  intercoastal  service. 
Eastbonnd 
Ship  San   Francisco  Lo.s    Angeles  New    York 

,11    w'; ^"A"'^-      °  Lv.  Aug.    11 Ar.  Sept.    8 

•S.S.  Venesucla  Lv.  Aug.  2.^  Lv.  Aug.    25 Ar.  Sept.  22 

rM.S.    City   of  San   Franc.5C<...Lv.  Aug.  2S  Lv.  Aug    50  ^ 

'S.S.  Guatemah  Lv.  Sept.    fi  Lv.  Sept.  S  Ar.  Oct.     6 

S  S.  El  Salvador Lv.  Sept.  20  Lv.  Sept.  22  Ar.  Oct.   20 

WTesttioanil 
Ship  New    York  Cristobal  San    Francis 

"S.S,  Ecuador Lv.  July        5  Lv.  luly      16 Ar.  Aug.     2 

*S,S,  Venezuela  Lv.  July      19  Lv.  Tuly     30 Ar.  Aug.   16 

*S  S,  Cuatcmala  Lv.  Aug.     2  Lv.  Aug.   1.1 Ar.  Aug.  30 

*S  S.  El  Salvador  ...Lv.  Aug.   16  Lv,  Aug.  27  Ar.  Sept,  11 

fPorts  of  call — Mazatlan,   Manzanillo.   Champerico,   San  Jose  de  Guatem,ala,   Acajutia, 

L.i    LibcrtaJ.    L.i    Union.    Amapala,    Corinto,    San    Juan    del    Sur.    Puntarcnas.     Balboa, 
Kiirn;i  VLntiit.i    ,, II d  Cri.<tobal       ^Refrigerator   Space. 

•Ports  of   call— Masatlan,   Champerico,   San  Jose  de  Gu,3temala,  Acaiutia,   La   Libertad, 
'       ■"  '  ~    ■  -         ■    .     -  -  ilombia,    Cartagena,    Havana    (Eastbound 

Ivl.    ,in.l    Nc.v   York 

Through  Bills  of  Lading  to  east  and  west  coast  porta  of  South  America  and  to  European 

PANAMA  MAIL 

Steam  SliipCompany 


NewTorfl 
lO  Hanover  Siiuar* 
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The  Propeller  Club  of  California 
is  invited  to  cooperate  with  the 
board  of  governors  of  the  California 
School  Ship  in  arranging  for  an  im- 
pressive welcome  for  the  school 
ship  Henry  County  which  is  to  ar- 
rive within  the  Golden  Gate  early  in 
August.  The  board  of  governors  of 
the  club  has  therefore  designated 
the  educational  committee,  which  is 
composed  of  RALPH  W.  MYERS, 
our  president,  CAPTAIN  GER- 
RARD  JANUARY  and  other  "Pro- 
pellers," to  formulate  cooperative 
ideas  to  make  the  reception  of  the 
vessel  a  noteworthy  event  of  public 
importance.  JAMES  A.  CRONIN, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Propeller  Club  named  the 
educational  committeemen  to  serve 
with  the  school  ship  board. 
—  PC  — 

Another  activity  of  the  Propeller 
Club  comes  through  the  invitation 
to  wbrk  with  the  San  Francisco 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
making  a  tremendous  success  of 
Harbor  Day,  which  is  to  be  observed 
and  celebrated  on  August  21.  Suc- 
cess of  last  year's  Harbor  Day 
gained  wide  attention  and  publicity, 


Joi'  Gisirr — "Jor  dc  Cis"  of 
Monterey. 

and  with  the  energy  of  all  "Propel- 
lers" turning  with  the  tide  of  in- 
terest for  this  1930  date  the  day 
will  be  all  the  more  elaborate  and 
effective  in  impressing  the  world 
with  the  importance  of  shipping  to 
San  Francisco  and  to  statewide 
prosperity. 

—  P  C  — 
Hope  springs  eternal,  as  the  "fel- 
ler" says,  and  the  Propellers  are 
fomenting  ideas  and  suggestions 
for  a  gala  early  fall  outdoor  gath- 
ering. Among  suggestions  for  the 
affair  are  that  the  day  be  of  "three- 
island"  type;  that  is,  a  combination 


Hugo  Palatini  sold  the  fish  to 
Captain   Cade. 

outing  featuring  a  golf  tournament 
— barbecue — horse  shoe  pitching. 
This  type  of  open  air  activity  lets 
everyone   in  on  his  own  penchant. 


Captain  Barney  Leviton  ferries 
to  Propeller  gatherings. 

The  golfers  can  roast  each  other; 
the  heavy  eaters  can  roast  the  meat; 
and  the  horse-shoe  throwers  can  get 
a  real  workout.  Send  in  your  sug- 
gestions to  the  recreational  com- 
mittee. 

—  P  C  — 

CAPTAIN    JIM    GADE    got    all 
tangled    up    on    his   recent    outing, 


both  with  traffic  ordinances  and  his 
fish  line.  His  fishing  trip  was  re- 
markable. "HEINIE"  GELHAUS 
saw  him  buying  a  fish  from  HUGO 
PALADINI;  then  played  Sherlock 
Holmes,  and  trailed  Captain  Jim 
back  to  his  dock  office.  Then  Jim 
called  up  BILL  MUIR,  JOHNNY 
WALSH  of  the  Furness  Line,  and 
CAPTAIN  BILL  DARRAGH  and  in- 
vited them  to  come  and  get  some 
fish.  Each  dropped  in  during  the 
day  and  waited  around — but  the 
Captain  was  busy  on  the  ship.  But 
Heinie  Gelhaus  knew  a  fish  when 
he  saw  one  and  having  been  prom- 
ised a  fish  anyway  he  picked  up  the 
dern  thing  and  took  it  home.  Heinie 
said  he  couldn't  taste  any  mountain 
savour  in  the  critter;  so  it  was  like 
Tadich's  at  lunch  time.  According 
to  well-known  waterfronters  Cap- 
tain Gade  is  using  his  trout  casting 
training  to  splendid  advantage  in  a 
strange  game  called  "golf  d'Afri- 
que."  Heinie  Gelhaus  says  Jim  is 
really  very  good  at  this  business 
which  develops  the  purse  more  than 
anything  else. 


lien  Iledstrom,  our  offiiial  seate 


Captain  Gerrard  January  likes 
lugust  weather. 

RUSS  PRATT,  returned  from  his 
Hawaiian  tour,  has  several  novel 
outdoor  game  ideas  that  could  be 
worked  into  the  program.  Leis  as 
prizes  wouldn't  be  unappreciated, 
or  something  like  that.  The  Propel- 
ler Glee  Club  could  work  out  undis- 
turbed, being  an  open  air  function. 
—  PC  — 

CAPTAIN  T.  A.  ENSOR  of  the 
Kerr  Line  and  CAPTAIN  H.  C. 
SCOTT  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany (Calif.),  are  new  members 
this  month.  That  brings  the  crew 
list  up  to  419  active  members.  A 
real  record  for  a  new  organiza- 
tion ! 


ISTHMIAN  STEAMSHIP  LINE 

FAST  REGLXAR  FREIGHT  SERMCE 

(vis   PaDatna   Canal* 

Weekly   from   Baltimore   and   New   York. 

Bt-weekly  from  Norfolk  and  Portland,   Me.,  to 

Los   Angeles,    San   FranciscD,    Oakland,    Seanle,    Tacoma, 

and  Vancouver,   B.C. 

•  Other  Pert?  25  Ir.iucemcn:?  Offer. > 

ATLANTIC  CO.\ST  TO  RAWAn.\N  ISL.A_VDS 

Regular    semi-monthly    sailings     from    New    ^'ork — monthly    sailings    cfirect 

from     U.     S.     Gulf,     Baltimore,      Phibdelphia,     and     Boston     to     Hawaiian 

Islands  ^-ithoul   transshipment. 


ARGONAUT  STEAMSHIP  LINE 

BALTIMORE  and  NEW  YORK 

—  to  — 

S.\N"  DIEGO.  LOS  .\NGELES  CWilmington), 

SAN  FR-AxNCISCO.  PORTLAND 

(via  Panama  Canal.) 


NORTON,  LILLY  &  COMPANY 


GE.VER.JlL  AGE.VTS  for  the  PAOnC  CO.AST 

(Pier   35)  Phone   SUtter  3600 

230  CALIFORNIA  ST.        SAN  FR.ANCISCO,  CALIF. 

SE.JiTTLE— L.  C.  Smith  BIdg.         PORTLAND— Yton  BIdg. 


LOS  .ANGELES— -11  \an  Nu>-«  BIdg. 

S.A.N"  DIEGO— Nlimidpal   Pier   No.    1. 

HONOLLXU — 312  Hawaiian  Electric  Building. 

\.\NCOL'\'ER  Agents— B.   W.  Greer  &  Son,   Ud., 

Bank  of  No\*a  Scotia  Buildixig. 


PASSENGER     OFFICES: 

460    Market   St. Su   Fr«nci«co 

715   Wes  Seventh  St Xoa  AngelM 

1333    Fourth    Ave Settle 

FREIGHT     OFFICES: 


Fastest  Passenger  and  Freight  Service 

Me'W'  YcDipk 

WITH    DIRECT    CONNECTIONS    FOR    EUROPE         P*^*"^    Steamship   Company. 

311    California    St .    _  ..San    tnnciaco 

Siiiling  Eiery  othrr  Saturday  from  San  ^anciscc         Pacific    S.S.     Co.'i    Tcmuoal Seattle 

Every  other  Monday  from  Los  Angelet  204   Central   BIdg. Lo«  An^elei 

fanama  facific  Jine 

I  .N  T  E  R  N  A  T  I  O  N  .A  L       MERCANTILE       MARINE       CO. 


ijuniiuiuniiiuiiiiiiuiinniunniniiiuiuiiinuiuiuiuiuiuiiiumnininiinniiiiniiiiiiiiininiminnuiA 


ISTHMIAN  STEAMSHIP  LINES 


I  PACIFIC-UNITED  KINGDOM  SERVICE  g 

g  FROM  PACinC  COAST  PORTS  TO  LONDON,  LIVERPOOL,  ^ 

g  AVONMOUTH,  also  GLASGOW,  BELFAST,  DUBLIN  g 

^  For  Rate*  and  Paiticulara  Apply  to  |^ 

I  E.  C.  EVANS  &  SONS,  Inc.  f 

9  General   Agents  Paciiic   Coast  ^ 

^  260  California  Street,  San  Francisco                                                     Phone — Douglas  8040-8041-8042  ^ 

^  B.  W.  GREER  6?  SON,  LTD.,  Agents,  Vancouver  ^ 

g  NORTON,  LILLY  is  COMPANY,  Agents,  Portland,  Seattle,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego  ^ 

^.luiuuinnnunnnninnnnnniniinnniinnuiuinnunnuimuninnmmunnmuninnininnninni^ 


Qanadxan'Austraiasxan  Royal  Mail  Line 

TO 
HONOLLXU,  TH.  SL"\-.A,   njl. 

-AUCKL.A.ND,   N.Z.  S^T>.NFi',  AUSTRALIA 

Bv  the  new  palatial  Passenger  Linerf 
R.M..M.S.   AOR.VNGI  „„^     ^-..^.r. 

(.Motorshipl  R.\\S.   NLAGARA 

17,500  Tons  GroM  13,500  Tonj  Gros. 

23.000  Tons  Di..  ^-"OO  Ton.  Di.. 

Sailing  from  VANCOUVER,  B.C. 
Everv  28  days. 
CARGO  SERVICE 
Monthly   sailings    from   Vancouver    to   main    New   Zealand    ports,    also 
to    S>-tin£y,    Nlelbonme    and    Adelaide,    Australia,    are    maintained    by 
the  follo*»Tng  np-to-date  cargo  steamers: 
.M.S.    H.AUR.AKI  S.S.    W.AIOTAPU 

S.S.    XJTAIRUNA  S.S.    WAIHEMO 

For  Fares,  Rates  and  Sailings  apply  to  any  office  of  the 
C.A.V.ADI.A.V  PACmC  R.AILWAY  CO.  and  all 
R-AILVTAV  .A.NX>  STEA.MSHIP  .AGENTS,   or  to 

Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line 

999   West   Hastings  Street  N'ancouver,   B.C. 


UNION  STEAMSHIPS  LTD. 

REGULAR  PASSENGER  and  FREIGHT 
SERVICE 

To  all  Northern  B.C.  Ports,  Logging  Camps, 
Mining  Centers  and  Canneries. 

For  full  iniomation  as  to  Sailings,   Fares  atid  Freight   Rates: 
City    Office,     793    GranviUe    St.,    Vancouver,    B.C. 
Telephone  Se>Tnour  9331.  Lmcn  Dock,  Trinity  1321 

PACIFIC  MARINE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Headquarters  for  Ship  Supplies 

Deck   Stores  Engineers   Store* 

PK-moulh   Cordage  Stanley   Tools 

Blocks  Starrett   Toolj 

Marine   Paintt  Cory**  ^lartne  Equipmcol 

1217-23  Western  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Nautical  Booia  and  Charts,   Valves  and  Httiiigs 
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Captain    ll'il/n-lm    Il'tilllirr.    masti-r 
of    the    ne-jj    li/ii'r    Taioma,    srninr 
It'est    Coast    commander  for  Ham- 
burg-American   line. 

CAPTAIN  W.  WALTHER  of  the 
new  Hamburg  American  liner  Ta- 
coma  now  has  the  distinction  of 
being  the  only  master  ever  to  re- 
ceive port  welcome  from  two  mayors 
of  the  same  city  in  one  day.  When 
he  brought  his  new  vessel,  the  Ta- 
coma,  into  the  Port  of  Tacoma  re- 
cently, he  was  greeted  by  retiring 
Mayor  James  Newbegin  and  his  suc- 
cessor Mayor  Melvin  G.  Tennent, 
who  took  office  that  day.  Captain 
Walther's  new  ship  is  500  feet  over- 
all, 63  feet  beam,  and  has  a  speed  of 
16  knots,  with  15,000  ton  displace- 
ment. She  has  accommodations  for 
64  first  class  passengers.  Captain 
Walther  was  previously  master  of 
the  motorship  San  Francisco  in  the 
Pacific  Coast-Europe  run. 


AL  O'LEARY,  former  marine  en- 
gineer, now  pursuing  insurance  ad- 
justments, has  returned  from  Tia 
Juana  and  way  ports.  Al  observed 
the  Fourth  down  there  and  set  off 
some  firecrackers,  also  telling  his 
southern  friends  about  the  success 
of  Propeller  Club  growth  and  prop- 
ress  in  the  Bay  zone. 


R.  H.  K.  SMITH  of  the  American- 
Hawaiian  Steamship  Company,  was 
first  to  greet  his  brother,  WING 
COMMANDER  KINGSFORD- 
SMITH,  when  the  famed  round-the- 
world  flyer  landed  at  Oakland  Air- 
port, back  where  he  started  from  a 
year  ago  in  the  good  ship  Southern 
Cross.  Commander  Kingsford- 
Smith  was  the  Propeller  Club's 
guest  for  dinner  last  year  following 
his  epochal  air  voyage  to  Australia, 
and  all  of  us  followed  his  flight 
with  the  interest  of  friends. 


CAPTAIN  JAMES  P.  RASMUS- 
SEN,  port  captain  at  Honolulu  for 
the  Matson  Line,  now  has  a  son, 
Jimmy,  Jr.,  born  in  the  Islands.  Cap- 
tain Rasmussen's  nickname  among 
Matson  skippers  is  "Hurry  Up 
Jimmy."  They  all  say  solemnly 
that  the  baby's  first  words  were  a 
command  to  his  father  to  "Hurry 
Up,  and  bring  me  some  sailor 
clothes,  hard  tack,  and  salt  pork!" 
And  so  arrived  Captain  Rasmus- 
sen's  first  boy. 


Captain  Samuel  Robinson  has  tlie  ne-,.v  Can- 
adian Pacific  liner  Empress  of  Japan. 
T hirty-five  years  ago  Captain  Robinson  was 
the  fifth  officer  of  the  first  Empress  of 
Japan,  a  yacht-like  vessel  of  6000  Ions. 


CAPTAIN  CONRAD  LUECK  has 
completed  a  quarter  of  a  century  as 
commander  of  Hamburg  American 
ships,  and  he  has  had  thirty-four 
years  service  under  the  same  flag. 
The  liner  Reliance  is  his  present 
command,  and  recently  Dr.  Wilhelm 
Cuno,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Hamburg  American  Line,  presented 
him  with  a  beautiful  engraved 
watch  in  appreciation  of  the  com- 
pany's esteem.  Captain  Lueck's 
career  with  the  HAPAG  fleet  began 
as  fourth  officer  of  the  famous 
transatlantic  liner  Columbia,  in 
1896. 


R.  W.  GIDDINGS,  president  of 
the  R.  W.  Giddings  Supply  Com- 
pany, 531-533  Howard  Street,  San 
Francisco,  has  been  appointed  by 
The  Waterbury  Company  as  dis- 
tributor specializing  in  cut  lengths 
of  Manila  rope.  This  announce- 
ment was  recently  made  to  the 
trade  by  OLIVER  B.  LYMAN,  Paci- 
fic Coast  manager  of  The  Water- 
bury  Company.  Waterbury  rope 
was  first  made  in  1816  and  has  al- 
ways emphasized  its  marine  line. 
The  same  Waterbury  family  in  this 
third  generation  owns  and  operates 
the  factory  in  Brooklyn.  The  Water- 
bury organization  now  includes  the 
former  Ajax  Rope  Company. 


CAPTAIN  HAROLD  R.  GILLE- 
SPIE, one  of  the  youngest  comman- 
ders in  the  Matson  Line  services,  is 
now  master  of  the  liner  Manoa. 
Captain  Gillespie,  who  has  had  com- 
mand of  the  Lurline,  succeeds  Cap- 
tain Charles  H.  Morgan,  who  has 
been  transferred  to  the  Manukai. 
Captain  Gillespie  was  in  command 
of  the  Lurline  from  the  time  she 
was  placed  on  the  Seattle- 
Hawaii  run  to  the  time  she  was 
sold  to  the  Alaska  Packers  Associa- 
tion for  their  Alaska  fishing  activi- 
ties. CAPTAIN  E.  W.  MASON,  who 
was  temporarily  in  command  of  the 
Manoa,  has  returned  to  his  former 
command,  the  freighter  Makawao. 


Chief   Engineer   John   Carstairs   of   the 
Panama   Pacific   liner  Pennsylvania. 
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NORTHPACIFICCOASTLINE 


Holland-America  Line 

Between 
PACIFIC  COAST  PORTS 
AND  UNITED 
KINGDOM  AND 
CONTINENTAL 
PORTS 


JOINT  SERVICE  OF 

'         Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company 

ALL  VESSELS 
ARE  ESPECIALLY 
RTTED  WITH 
REFRIGERATOR 
SPACE  FOR 
CARRYING 
PERISHABLES 


120  Market  Street 


The  Pioneer  '^frigerator  Service 

HOLLAND-AMERICA  LINE 


San  Francisro 


In  Siain  you 

don't  go  to  a  circi 

to  see  elephants 


Cruise 

this  year  around 

the  Pacific! 

On  the  Great  MALOLO  to 
hidden  corners  of  the  globe! 


Away  from  the  beaten  path  of  tourists,  the  luxuri- 
ous 23,000-ton  Malolo  goes  cruising  to  strange 
Pacific  lands  where  every  day  holds  an  adventure 
for  you. 

Smoothly  she'll  nose  through  crowding  junks 
in  the  Yellow  Sea — and  you'll  look  down  on  crews 
of  real,  practicing  pirates!  She'll  saunter  throu,gh 
the  Gulf  of  Siam  to  fantastic  Bangkok  and  down 
to  "wicked"  Singapore  on  the  tip  end  of  Asia. 
Then  she'll  wander  among  the  fabulous  isles  of 
the  East  Indies. 

At  19  ports  in  12  countries,  she'll  stop  for  you 
to  make  shore  excursions  with  expert  guides. 
You'll  be  in  Japan  at  chrysanthemum  time  and  in 
Java  and  Celebes  when  their  October  "spring" 
fills  the  jungles  with  rare  orchids.  You'll  shop 
ecstatically  in  native  bazaars,  buying  silks  and 
jade  at  unheard-of  prices. 

Ask  for  pictiiri'd  itinerary 

There's  no  other  trip  like  this!  Membership  is 
limited  and  sailin,g  day  comes  soon,  September 
20,  from  San  Francisco.  You  return  home  for 
Christmas,  landing  December  19.  Fares  $1,500  to 
$6, .500  cover  everything.  Wouldn't  you  like  a  pic- 
tured itinerary?  Ask  the  Matson  Line,  American 
Express  Co.,  or  your  travel  agency. 

]lfl/l.TeOM  LMME 

AMERICAN   EXPRESS    COMPANY 

In  cooperatioti 
MATSON  LINE:  215  Market  St.,  DAvenport  2300 


FURNESS  LINE 

"THE  UP-TO-DATE  REFRIGERATOR  SERVICE." 


1^ 


Express,  Freight  and  Passenger  Service 
Pacific  Coast  Ports  to  United  Kingdom 

FURNESS  [Pacific],  Ltd. 

Pacific   Comatt   Agcnta 

VANCOUVER     SEATTLE     PORTLAND 
SAN  FRANCISCO       LOS  ANGELES 
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ARLEY  CHEADLE.  Pacific  ma- 
rine manager  of  National  Battery 
Co.,  arrived  in  Seattle  from  a  trip 
to  the  battery  company's  home 
plant  in  St.  Paul,  just  in  time  to 
witness  the  Seattle  Yacht  Club's 
annual  race  June  14  for  the  annual 
possession  of  the  National  Battery 
"Shut-in"  race  cup  and  the  per- 
manent possession  of  the  replica. 

Both  cups  are  the  gift  of  Chea- 
dle's  firm  and  are  given  to  reward 
the  power  yachts  entered  to  give 
Seattle's  shut-ins  a  thrill  and  a 
treat  every  summer.  One  hundred 
and  twenty-five  under-privileged 
folk  showed  wild  enthusiasm  as 
Mary  Mar  Ann.  the  boat  owned  by 
FRANK  SEIDELHUBER  won  this 
unique  annual  event.  The  finishing 
time  was  set  at  4:30  p.m.  and  the 
Mary  Mar  Ann  checked  in  but  ten 
seconds  short. 

The  weather  conditions  were 
ideal,  and  the  honor  guests  of  the 
club  were  given  a  joy  ride  they'll 
always  remember,  according  to 
RICHARD  FROBOESE,  of  the  Se- 
attle Yacht  Club  who  received  the 
cups  from  Cheadle  and  who  had  en- 
tered the  Bolinder,  which  finished 
fourth.  The  Sally  Bruce,  owned  by 
DR.  BLACKFORD,  came  in  second. 
The  Blue  Peter,  last  year's  winner, 
owned  by  EX-COMMODORE  GRA- 
HAM of  the  Seattle  Yacht  Club, 
came  in  third.  La  Honda,  owned  by 
RUSSEL  GIBSON,  was  fifth.  Sueja 
in,  owned  by  EX-COMMODORE 
GRIFFITHS,  sixth. 


MILES  B.  LAMBERT,  transport- 
ation sales  manager,  Westinghouse 
Electric  and  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, who  was  recently  in  San 
Francisco  attending  the  National 
Electric  Light  Association  conven- 
tion and  the  American  Electric 
Railway  Association  convention,  is 
enthusiastic  as  to  the  American 
shipbuilding  situation  in  the  East 
at  the  present  time.  Lambert,  who 
is  a  member  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  American  Shipbuilders,  pre- 
dicts that  Pacific  Coast  shipyards 
will  undoubtedly  obtain  some  of  the 
contracts  yet  to  be  placed.  He 
stated  that  the  Westinghouse  main 
works  at  Pittsburg  have  a  large 
volume  of  marine  business  coming 
through  the  shops,  and  now  have 
on  the  test  floor  two  electric  mo- 
tors,  the   largest  ever  built   for  a 


One  of    JVest   Coast's   ablest   boosters — ■ 

M.    B.    Lambert,     transportation     sales 

?nana//er  for    It'estini/liouse. 

merchant  vessel.  These  gigantic 
motors  will  be  installed  in  one  of 
the  new  Dollar  liners.  Each  pro- 
pelling motor  will  be  approxi- 
mately eighteen  feet  high  and  four- 
teen feet  long. 


A.  W.  ROBERTSON,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Westinghouse  Electric 
and  Manufacturing  Company,  at- 
tended the  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Electric  Light  Association  in 
San  Francisco  in  June  and  while 
in  this  city  made  an  inspection  of 
its  shipping.  He  carries  with  him 
a  thorough  impression  of  the  extent 
and  growth  of  the  maritime  indus- 
try in  Pacific  Coast  ports. 


.//  the  wheel  of  IVestinghouse — A.  JV. 
Robertson,  ehairman  of  the  Hoard. 

new  $5,000,000  liner  Hikawa  Maru. 
On  August  31,  thirty-four  years 
ago,  P  u  g  e  t  Sound  witnessed  the 
arrival  of  NYK's  first  carrier — the 
little  Miike  Maru.  She  was  318  feet 
long;  her  gross  tonnage,  3225. 
The  new  Hikawa  Maru  is  536  feet 
long,  66  feet  beam,  41  feet  depth, 
and  is  12,000  gross  tons.  The  Miike 
was  twenty-seven  days  from  Yoko- 
hama; the  Hikawa  made  the  trip  in 
ten  days.  Judge  L.  C.  Oilman,  vice- 
president  of  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  Company,  was  toastmaster 
at  a  banquet  to  welcome  the  new 
liner.  Captain  James  Griffiths, 
dean  of  Seattle  shipping  men.  and 
Judge  Oilman,  were  among  eleven 
guests  who  were  on  the  receptii 
committee  for  the  little  Miike  Mar,, 
back  in  1896.  Amazing  figures  on 
the  growth  of  Seattle  as  a  port  and 
on  the  expansion  of  the  line  were 
the  order  of  the  event. 


It  is  reported  that  the  Bilge  Club 
of  Los  Angeles  harbor  is  planning 
a  tour  to  Ensenada.  the  excursion  to 
take  place  in  October.  This  unique 
outing  should  be  both  educational 
and  refreshing,  and  a  definite  de- 
cision will  be  reached  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Bilge  Club  director- 
ate. At  this  writing  we  do  not 
know  the  name,  rig.  or  speed  of  the 
fortunate  vessel  considered  for  the 
cruise.  F.  C.  McQUIDDY  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Bilge  Club.  If  they'll 
appoint  a  new.<  director  down  there 
we  might  get  particulars  of  the  con- 
templated  Ensenada  ensemble. 


Rattay     shut  tn     lati    tio/ihy  to  RuharJ 

Iioboi\i    11.110  aenptid  tin  aiLard  for  the 

\,altl,    'iacht   Club 


Seattle  reflected  back  to  1896,  a 
short  while  ago,  in  celebrating  the 
arrival   of  Nippon  Yusen   Kaisha's 


The  Red  Stack  fleet,  known  offi- 
cially as  the  Shipowners  and  Mer- 
chants Towboat  Company,  has 
moved  from  Pier  15  to  Pier  25. 
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''Bath  will  always  build  good  ships' 


Single  Screw  Steel  Diesel  Trawler 
"FLOW,"  one  of  four  sister  trawl- 
ers built  in  1929  by 

THE 

BATH  IRON  WORKS 

CORPORATION 

Shipbuilders  and  Engineers 

BATH,  MAINE, 

U.S.A. 

Facilities  for  building  vessels  o/all  types  up  to  450'  longlh 


WORlOWIOEFRmANDPASENGERME 

I ITI ITI 

Frmqumnt  Sailings  Prompt  Portvarding 

104  SHIPS.  OVER  1,000,000  TONS 

58  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE 

International  Mercantile  Marine  Company 

White    Stai    Line  Red    Sur    Line 

Atlantic   Transport   Line  Panama    Pacific   Line 

Lerland  Line  Wbite  Sur  Canadian   Serrice 

4«fl   Market   Street,   San   Fmicuco 


RED  STACK  TUGS 

Harbor  and  Coast  Towing 
SALVAGE  TUG  "SEA  SALVOR" 

THE  SHIPOWNERS  dC  MERCHANTS 
TUGBOAT  COMPANY 

GREEN  STREET  WHARF  (PIER  15) 

TeUphoues:   Davenport   3497-3498;   Davenport   4268 

OmCE  OPEN  DAY  AND  NIGHT 


'*g'"!j 


DOLLAR  STEAMSHIP  LINES 


EXPRESS  FREIGHT-PASSENCER|aV^|jCAND  REFRIGERATOR  SERVICES 

Trans-PaciSic 

WEEKLY  SAILINGS  from  Los  Angele.  Harbor  and  San  Franciico 
to  Honolulu,  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila. 
FORTNIGHTLY  to  Singapore,   Penang,   Colombo. 

flound-the-World 

FORTNIGHTLY  SAILINGS  between  Boston,  New  York,  Havana. 
Colon.  Balboa,  Los  Angeles  Harbor,  San  Francisco,  Honolulu.  Kobe, 
Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Singapore,  Penang,  Colombo,  Suez,  Port 
Slid.  Alexandria.  Naples,  Genoa,  Marseilles,  thence  New  York. 

Intercoastal  Westbound 


FORTNIGHTLY  SAILINGS  fr. 
Ancclcs  Harbor  and  San  Franci 
lor   Oakland,    Portland.    Seattle 


Boston    ani 
anshipn 


nd   all 


Philippine  Direct  Service 

MONTHLY    SAILINGS    between    Los    Angeles    Harb 
CISCO,   Honolulu,  Manila,  Singapore. 

Trans-PaciSie  Freight  Service 

BI-MONTHLY  SAILINGS  bet%> 
CISCO.  Pearl  Harbor,  Guam,  Ma 
.IS   inducement  offers. 


Los    Angeles    Harbor,    San    Fran- 
,    Cavite,    Iloilo,    and    other    ports 


Dollar  Steamship  Lines  Inc.,Ltd. 


BOSTON 
CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND 
DETROIT 
LOS  ANGELES 


Robert  Dollar  Bldg.  SEATTLE 

SAN  FRANaSCO  NEW  YORK 

DAvenport   6000  PORTLAND,  ORB. 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


E.  K.  WOOD  LUMBER  CO. 

EXPORT  &   DOMESTIC  FIR  CARGOES 
CUT  TO  ORDER 

1  Drumtn  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

MILLS  AT 
Anacortes.    Washington.  Hoquiam.    Washington. 

YARDS    AT 
Oakland.  Cal.  Los  Angeles.  Cal.  San  Pedr 

STEAMERS: 
"El  Capil,an"_  "Cascade"        _         "Olympic" 


Cal. 


"Siskiyou" 
MOTORSHIP: 
"Lassen" 

Cable  Addr, 


"Shasta" 
SCHOONER: 
"Vigilant" 
"Ekaywood." 


S.F.BAR  PILOTS 


When  on  Station  under 
When  under  Power,  a  Red  ' 


And  Lay  Still 

lil  a  White  Light 

under  White;   a 


SEPTEMBER    I9  30 


} 


CONSERVE 
SPACE 


'*UBUC  I 


NORTHERN 

VERTICAL 
PUMPS 


6 


IPRTf^ER^  FOMF  ^m 


Established  1907 


MINNEAPOLIS 


NEW    YORK 
.loliii   A,  Heiise 

Chrysler  Bldg. 


HOVSTOJT 

Sniitlieni  EiiK'ine  * 

Puiii|>  C'oiiiiiaiiy 


SAX   FRAIVCISCO 
KillB  IvllJK'Ilt   Co. 

Balboa  Bldg. 


LOS    ANGELES 
Srniird  Hire 

Bradbury  Rldg. 


SEATTLE 

Pn<-ill<-    Mlirir 
Supply  4'<>nip:i 


OmctsJOr^&n 
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If  it  can     be  done  United  can  do  it 


U, 


NITED  has  brought  new  standards  of 
efficiency  and  service  to  the  field  of  marine 
repairs. 

WITH  five  modern,  complete  plants  it  is 
meeting  the  needs  of  shipping  with  an  ability 
developed  by  its  yards  in  more  than  half  a 
century  of  experience. 

UNITED  is  proud  of  its  ability  to  per- 
form a  little  or  a  big  task  in  a  workmanlike 
manner.  It  has  the  skill,  the  manpower  and 
the  facilities,  coupled  with  a  determination 
to  render  a  superior  service  to  the  shipping 
industry. 


The  Mark  of 
Quality  in 
Ship  Repairs 


United  Service  is  Superior  Service 


UNITED    DRY   DOCKS 

Incorporated 
11  Broadway  DIGby  0500  New  Yorl 


The  '^N^tional  iMagazine  of  Shipping 
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ONE  OF  THE  TWO  NEW  OIL  BARGES   BEING  BUILT  FOR  THE  GULF  REFINING  CO., 
POWERED  BY  NELSECO-DIESEL  ENGINES 


Nelseco  powers  two  additions  to 
the  Gulf  Refining  Fleet 


One  of  the  most  efficiently  managed,  nation- 
wide oil  companies  recognizes  the  economical 
and  reliable  service  rendered  by  a  Nelseco  Die- 
sel. Four  350-B.H.P.,  Type  6  MIR-18  engmes 
have  been  selected  to  power  two  new  oil  barges 
of  the  Gulf  Refining  Company,  which  are  now 
being  built  by  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration, at  their  Sparrows  Point  plant  near  Balti- 
more, Maryland. 

Both  vessels,  which  are  of  the  self-propelled 
twin  screw  type,  will  have  a 
length  of  212  feet  between 
perpendiculars,  37  foot  beam, 
1  J  feet  9  inches  depth,  and  1 1 
ft.  draft.  They  will  maintain  a 
speed  of  9^  knots.  The  total 
carrying  capacity  will  accom- 
modate 10,500  barrels  of  refin- 
ed products. 


Tip.-  b  MIR  iK.  3,oBHP  . 
4  t>c/t'.  met.hamt.al  injectton. 


Each  is  designed  on  the  Isherwood  bracketless 
system.  They  are  being  built  to  the  design  and 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  James  Kennedy,  Gen- 
eral Manager  of  the  Marine  Department,  the 
Gulf  Refining  Company. 

Scheduled  for  delivery  in  six  months,  these 
boats  will  be  operated  on  the  New  York  State 
Barge  Canal  and  in  coastwise  service.  Their 
Nelseco  equipment  prepares  them  for  hard  and 
constant  usage. 

The  19.30  Nelseco  Diesel  en- 
gines include  a  wide  variety  of 
models  for  all  types  of  tow- 
boats,  passenger,  freight  and 
fishing  vessels.  We  shall  be  glad 
to  send  you  complete  informa- 
tion. 

Write  for  Catalog  PMR. 


ELECTRIC    BOAT    COMPANY 

NEW  LONDON  SHIP  AND  ENGINE  WORKS,  GROTON,  CONN.,  U.  S.  A. 

New  York  Sales  Officei:  247  Park  Avenue,  New  York  Cily 

NELSECO 


from  and  collaboralors  wilh  M.  A.  N.  ( 


Chicago  Representative 
H.  JACOBSEN 
25  North  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


Boston  Representative 

ELECTRIC  BOAT  CO.  OF  MASS. 

126  State  Street,    Boston,    Mass. 


West  Coast  Representative 

KING-KNTGHT  CO. 

Seattle.  San  Francisco.  Los  Angelei 


Memphis  Representative 
J   S.  BRONSON 
1348  Madison  Ave.,  Memphis,  Tel 


Steamship  Aleutian 


With  a  length  of  4l6  feet,  50  jeet  bed/?/,  and  30  jeet  depth,  the  steamship 
Aleutian  measures  6362  tons  gross  and  accommodates  290  passen- 
gers, fourteen  of  the  staterooms  being  fitted  with  twin  beds 
and  private  baths.      She  is  queen  of  the  Alaska 
Steaniship  Company  fleet  and  the  largest 
vessel  on  the  Puget  Sound- 
Alaska  run. 


% 
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WASHINGTON  DIE!$EL!$ 

Have  W^ofi  the  Favor 
I         p         I  of  Ferry  Owners 

KITSAP  CO.  TRANSPORTATION  CO  FERRY 

""-'^ "^ '""         ''  ,»\  ^ 

~1SS!  "    ■"•■■■■MirsDsiiiii    ■■  g^ 

^^  KITSAP    CO. TRANSPORTATION  CO.      i 


Kitsap     600  H.P. 


Vashon— 925  H.P. 


Quillayutc— 7^0  H.P. 


■j^sr^wm—^-'^...  .111*1 
H»V«iiiiB(iiBB(ir:D!:pniiiiiin  ^"   •  <»^*a* 


North  Beach— 270  H.P. 

WASHINGTON 
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British  Columbia  Representative:  Vancouver  Machinery  Depot,  Ltd.,  Vancou- 
ver, B.C.,  Canada:  Honolulu  Representative:  Peritie  Machinery  Company,  Inc., 
Alexander  &  Baldwin  BIdg.,  Honolulu,  T.H.;  CaUlornia  Agents:  W.  H. 
Worden  Co.,  Inc.,  San  Francifco,  Calif.;  Ward-Livesly  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Southern  Representative;  Eclipse  Engineering  Co.,  J21  Chartres  St.,  New 
Orleans,  La.;  Proctor  Engineering  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.;  The  Sterling  Engine 
Works,  Ltd.,  foot  of  Water  Street,  Winnipeg,   Manitoba. 


FERRY  service  is  one  of  the 
most  severe  tests  of  an  engine. 
To  keep  a  definite  schedule,  carry- 
ing passengers,  automobiles  and 
freight,  eighteen  hours  per  day, 
seven  days  a  week — year  in  and 
year  out — requires  unfailing  de- 
pendability 

Powerful,  easily  controlled 
WASHINGTON  DIESELS  are 
performing  this  task,  and  have 
been  for  years  with  such  remark- 
able regularity  that  they  are  recog- 
nized as  the  ideal  engine  for  suc- 
cessful ferry  operation 

Before  you  decide  upon  a  motor 
for  your  new  boat  or  for  replace- 
ment, acquaint  yourself  with  the 
technical  advantages  of  WASH- 
INGTON DIESEL  POWER. 
There  are  thousands  of  horse- 
power in  every  type  of  marine 
service 
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The  Truth 

About  Postal  Contracts 

'^E  note  with  interest  that  John 
Nicholson,  former  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Research  of  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board,  has  produced  a  pamphlet  entitled  "The  Truth 
About  Postal  Contracts"  in  which  he  criticizes  the 
present  policy  of  granting  these  contracts  as  being  far 
too  liberal.  Nicholson  says,  in  effect,  that  the  grants 
under  the  present  law  are  "grossly  excessive."  .  .  .  "It 
is  not  apparent  how  an  administrative  agency  can  re- 
concile the  great  differences  between  its  recommenda- 
tions under  the  1920  act  and  the  amounts  now  con- 
curred in  and  in  a  large  measure  initiated  by  it;  the 
fact  is  they  are  not  susceptible  to  reconcilement."  This 
pamphlet  has  been  included  in  the  record  of  the  United 
States  Senate  as  S.  Doc.  210,  submitted  by  Senator 
McKellar,  Democrat,  of  Tennessee. 

Nicholson  cites  three  lines,  Munson,  Grace,  and  Ex- 
port, giving  specific  figures.  Let's  take  the  Export 
Line,  for  example.  According  to  Nicholson,  this  line, 
under  the  1920  act,  received  a  grant  of  $320,000  a  year; 
but  the  postmaster  thought  this  too  much  and  would 
only  give  it  $200,000.  Under  the  1928  act  the  line  will 
received  $1,044,000,  an  excess  of  $724,000  over  the 
former  grant  and  $844,000  over  the  former  actual  pay- 
ment. 

Now,  Mr.  Nicholson  finds  these  figures  irreconcil- 
able; and  the  reason  is  that  he  has  not  looked  at,  or  at 
least  has  not  presented,  the  entire  picture. 

Both  under  the  1920  law  and  under  that  of  1928  the 
Export  Line  got  far  more  from  the  federal  government 
than  is  stated  by  Mr.  Nicholson.  Under  the  1920  act 
the  line  received  from  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board,  in  1925,  a  nice  fleet  of  steamers  at  a  very  low 
price.  Under  the  1928  act,  its  postal  contracts  call  for 
the  building  of  a  nice  fleet  of  new  steamers  at  present 
construction  costs. 


To  get  this  $724,000  per  annum,  which  Mr.  Nicholson 
indicates  as  "excess  subsidy,"  the  Export  Line  agrees  to 
build  at  least  six  new  combination  passenger  and  cargo 
steamers  at  a  total  cost  of  $13,800,000.  This  construc- 
tion program  is  well  under  way,  with  one  ship  already 
launched.  True,  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  this  capital 
outlay  will  be  loaned  by  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  at  very  reasonable  interest  rates.  Nevertheless, 
this  additional  capital  must  be  considered  a  liability. 
It  is  usual  practice,  we  believe,  to  assume  15  per  cent, 
(interest,  depreciation,  and  insurance)  as  a  standing 
annual  charge.  Reduce  this  to  12  per  cent.,  or  even 
10  per  cent.,  on  account  of  lower  than  normal  interest 
rate,  and  on  this  item  alone  we  have  absorbed  nearly 
double  the  amount  of  this  so-called  "excess  subsidy." 
Then  there  is  the  additional  cost  of  operation  due  to 
higher  speed,  larger  crews,  heavier  maintenance,  and 
the  risk  of  not  getting  enough  revenue  to  compensate 
for  these  items. 

The  skillfully  marshalled  half  truths  of  Senate  Docu- 
ment 210  are  rather  ridiculous  when  subjected  to  analy- 
sis; but  they  are  in  the  record  and  should  political  oc- 
casion warrant  their  use,  they  may  become  dangerous 
weapons  against  the  best  interests  of  American  ship- 
owners in  future  debates  on  the  merchant  marine  prob- 
lem. Interested  shipowners  should  compile  figures  and 
facts  showing  the  real  cost  of  obtaining  from  Uncle  Sam 
the  difference  between  the  postal  grants  under  the  1920 
act  and  those  under  the  act  of  1928,  and  should  see  that 
these  also  become  a  Senate  Document. 

The  mercantile  marine  game  is  no  bed  of  roses  even 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions;  but  "Heaven  help 
the  poor  working  girl"  if  she  has  to  defend  herself 
ptrainst  propagandist  statisticians  and  Tennessee 
Democrats. 

When  we  are  thinking  of  the  present  ocean  mail  con- 
tracts we  should  remember  that  these  agreements  are 
not  entered  in+o  because  of  necessity  for  more  mail 
carrvinor  rartac'tv  in  anv  given  route,  but  are  for  the 
rurnose  of  creating  a  fleet  of  passenger  liners  and 
co^ibinntinn  liners  of  sufficient  speed  and  sea  ability 
to  be  ^  vevv  valuable  asset  to  national  security  in  any 
time  of  emergencv.  Under  the  loan  and  ocean  mnil  con- 
tract clauses  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1928.  all 
plans  and  specifications  for  vessels  to  be  built  pursuant 
to  this  act  must  be  satisfactory  to  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  and  the  United  States  Navy.  These  ves- 
sels must  be  held  subject  to  the  call  of  the  federal  au- 
thorities in  time  of  emergency. 
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H.  F.  Alexander 


Director  and  President  of  the  Faci\ic  Steamship  Company  by  sheer  ability, 
absolute  integrity,  and  untiring  energy.  H.  F.  Alexander  rose  from 
stevedore  to  executive  of  the  finest  coastwise  fleet  in  America. 
He  recently  resigned  from  the  executive  manage- 
ment to  give  more  time  to  his  personal 
interests  in  the  Northwest. 
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New  Alaska 
Radio  Beacon 

NAVIGATORS  of  the  North  Pacific 
will  hail  with  delight  the  announce- 
ment by  the  United  States  Lighthouse  service  that  a 
radio  beacon  has  been  established  and  is  now  operating 
at  Scotch  Cap  Light  Station,  Alaska. 

Scotch  Cap  is  at  the  southern  entrance  to  Unimak 
Pass,  through  which  passes  all  of  the  commerce  to 
northern  Alaska  and  the  Arctic.  Westward  from  Unimak 
stretches  the  bleak  chain  of  the  Aleutians  in  one  of  the 
foggiest  regions  of  the  world.  The  great  circle  route 
from  Pacific  Coast  ports  to  Japanese  ports  skirts  these 
islands,  and  many  a  marine  disaster  has  been  staged  in 
this  area.  The  new  radio  beacon  on  Scotch  Cap  will 
greatly  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  light  station  and 
will  assist  vessels  in  passing  to  the  southward  of,  or 
through,  Unimak  Pass  when  the  light  is  obscured.  Its 
great  range,  up  to  two  hundred  miles,  provides  navi- 
gators with  the  means  of  taking  a  bearing  a  number  of 
hours  before  even  the  most  powerful  light  could  be 
seen. 

This  northern  route,  which  is  one  of  the  shortest  be- 
tween the  two  continents,  is  extensively  used,  and  the 
radiobeacon  will  provide  greater  safety  by  giving  a 
definite  position  in  the  vicinity  of  Unimak  Pass.  It  not 
only  benefits  transpacific  steamers,  but  those  en  route 
to  and  from  north  Alaskan  ports. 

During  clear  weather  the  station  sends  out  its  signal 
of  two  dashes  continuously  for  the  first  ten  minutes  of 
each  half  hour.  During  foggy  weather  the  same  signal 
is  sent  out  for  60  seconds,  followed  by  a  silent  interval 
of  120  seconds,  the  schedule  being  repeated  during  the 
continuance  of  thick  weather.  This  is  the  first  station 
at  which  this  method  of  operating  a  radiobeacon  has 
been  adopted,  and  it  has  the  important  advantage  of 
giving  to  all  vessels  within  a  considerable  distance  in- 
formation as  to  the  prevalence  of  clear  weather  or  of 
fog  at  the  Pass,  according  as  the  signal  during  the  first 
ten-minute  intervals  is  sent  continuously  or  with  silent 
intervals. 
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San  Francisco 
Harbor  Day 

^GEANTRY  by  land  and  sea,  com- 
bined with  aerial  demonstrations, 
anuatic  sports,  and  pyrotecnic  display,  featured  the 
celebration  of  the  second  annual  Harbor  Day  at  San 
Francisco,  August  2L  The  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  Citv  by  the  Golden  Gate  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  the  effective  and  orderly  handling  of  their 
varied  program  and  on  the  publicity  which  drew  thous- 
ands of  citizens  and  out  of  town  visitors  into  a  more 
intimate  contact  with  the  affairs  of  the  port. 

The  Port  of  San  Francisco  is  operated  by  the  State  of 
California  and  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  assets  of  the 
state.  It  is  administered  so  smoothly  and  efficiently 
that  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco  and  of  the  State  are 
prone  to  forget  all  about  it  and  to  neglect  their  respon- 
sibilities in  connection  therewith.  Harbor  Day  is  a  valu- 
able method  of  overcoming  this  indifference. 

"We  have  one  of  the  finest  natural  harbors  in 
America.  Let's  make  thereon  the  finest  ports  in 
America." 


II  Captain  David  A*  Scribner 

By  F.  C.  Matthews 

APTAIN  DAVID  A.  SCRIBNER  was  a  native  of 
Brunswick,  Maine,  and  without  having  had  the 
'advantage  of  much  schooling,  took  to  seafaring 
at  an  early  age,  sailing  in  ships  belonging  to  Chapman 
&  Flint.  He  was  very  painstaking  and  methodical  and 
worked  himself  up  until,  when  he  became  a  third  mate, 
he  thought  he  had  reached  the  summit  in  his  profes- 
sion. However,  he  kept  hard  at  work  and  in  1870  was 
appointed  to  command  the  ship  St.  Lucie  and  four  years 
later  to  that  of  the  much  larger  ship  St.  John. 

In  May  1878  Captain  Scribner  was  sent  to  San  Fran- 
cisco to  take  over  the  St.  David  which  was  then  on  her 
maiden  voyage  and  two  years  later  he  was  given  com- 
mand of  the  new  ship  St.  Frances,  built  by  Benj.  Flint 
and  named  after  his  second  wife  who  was  Captain 
Scribner's  sister.  The  Captain  owned  an  interest  in  the 
St.  Frances  and  continued  in  her  as  master  some  ten 
years  when  he  arranged  to  retire  from  sea  life  but 
after  being  ashore  for  some  time  he  returned  to  the 
sea  and  made  two  voyages  in  the  famous  ship  Henry 
B.  Hyde. 

Early  in  the  present  centurj-  he  became  connected 
with  the  Sailors'  Snug  Harbor  as  manager  of  their  New 
York  office.  On  finally  retiring  from  all  active  duty  he 
made  his  home  at  the  Harbor  and  passed  away  there 
some  ten  years  ago.  Mrs.  Scribner  who  accompanied 
her  husband  on  many  of  his  voyages  is  said  to  be  still 
living  at  her  former  home  in  Freeport,  Maine. 

Captain  Scribner  is  spoken  of  as  a  genial,  kindly 
man,  a  competent  navigator  and  very  careful,  not  a 
"driver"  and  while  he  did  not  make  fast  pas.sages  he 
met  with  but  few  mishaps.  He  always  took  a  great  in- 
terest in  young  men,  assisting  them  in  making  headway 
in  the  world.  About  the  year  1874  he  met  a  Chinese 
boy,  a  native  of  Singapore  then  12  years  of  age  and 
taking  a  fancy  to  him,  shipped  him  aboard.  This  "boy" 
was  raised  by  the  Captain  and  sailed  with  him  many 
years,  being  legally  named  Bennie  David  Scribner. 
"Bennie",  now  aged  68  years,  is  steward  on  a  San  Fran- 
cisco pilot  schooner  and  has  been  so  employed  upwards 
of  thirty  years.  He  expects  to  spend  his  last  days  at  the 
"Harbor." 
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Fastest  Yacht  in  Class  'J' 

Is  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  Going  to  Get  the  America's  Cup  ?  Some  Interesting 
Considerations  that  Suggest  a  Technical  Advantage  for  the  Shamrock  V 

ByCarlJ.Rhodin 


San  Francisco  Yacht  Club 


THE  coming  America's  Cup  Races  are  going  to  be 
sailed  between  yachts  rating  in  Class  J,  as  meas- 
ured under  the  Universal  Rule,  without  time  al- 
lowance. 

The  Universal  Rule  is  mathematically  very  simple, 
"the  rating  of  a  yacht  being  18  per  cent,  of  the  product 
of  length  multiplied  by  the  square  root  of  sail  area,  di- 
vided by  the  cube  root  of  displacement." 

In  the  application  of  the  rule,  there  are  certain  limi- 
tations, the  largest  displacement  allowed  in  the  calcula- 
tions is  the  cube  of  20  per  cent,  of  water  line  length 
plus  0.50,  and  there  is  a  water  line  length  limitation 
which  for  Class  J  amounts  to  87  feet. 

Displacement  equal  to  the  limit  of  the  rule  has  been 
quite  generally  used  for  yachts  in  the  smaller  classes, 
and  this  displacement  leads,  in  the  smaller  classes,  to  a 
very  satisfactory  hull;  the  employment  of  a  reduced 
displacement  has  usually  not  been  satisfactory.  For 
larger  yachts,  however,  the  limit  displacement  leads  to 
a  heavy  vessel,  for  Class  J,  as  follows: 

Water  Line  87  feet — Displacement  164  tons. 
Water  Line  85  feet — Displacement  155  tons. 
Water  Line  80  feet — Displacement  129  tons. 

With  these  displacements,  the  rule  permits  uniformly 
a  sail  area  of  appro.ximately  7500  square  feet.  Under 
these  conditions,  the  larger  yacht  becomes  very  heavy, 
having  for  87  feet  water  line,  46  square  feet  of  canvas 
per  ton  displacement,  as  against  58  square  feet  for  the 
80-foot  yacht.  The  increase  in  tonnage  for  seven  feet 
increase  of  length  is  35  tons,  or  approximately  27  per 
cent. 

In  the  competitions  for  position  of  defender,  this  dis- 
parity has  become  quite  apparent,  the  smaller  yachts 
Enterprise  and  Weetamoe  having  shown  to  best  advan- 
tage in  ordinary  wind. 
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Wind  Requirements 

The  "best  relative  speed,"  that  is,  the  speed  with  the 
least  resistance  per  ton  of  displacement  per  knot,  for 
the  type  of  hull  used  for  modern  racing  yachts,  occurs 
at  a  speed  length  ratio  of  approximately  1.2.  In  Table  1 
are  shown  the  wind  velocities  required  to  give  racing 
yachts  of  limit  displacement  the  best  relative  speed. 
The  figures  show  that  the  smaller  classes  attain  their 
best  speed  in  moderate  winds  but  the  larger  classes,  ex- 
ceeding 50  feet  water  line,  require  heavy  wind,  when 
they  have  limit  displacement. 

With  the  enormous  canvas  areas  required  for  the 
larger  yachts,  it  is  difficult  to  provide  rigging  that  will 
support  the  entire  sail  area  at  wind  pressures  much  in 
excess  of  one  pound  per  square  foot.  The  contenders 
have  had  considerable  difficulties  with  their  spars  and 
canvas  whenever  they  have  struck  a  stiff  blow.  It  will 
be  noted  that  the  limit  hull  of  87  feet  for  best  perfor- 
mance in  Class  J  requires  a  wind  velocity  of  22  miles 
per  hour,  corresponding  to  1.5  pounds  wind  pressure. 

Under   these    conditions,    it    becomes    interesting    to 
determine  the  speed  of  smaller  hulls;  and  Table  2  shows 
the  fastest  hulls  with  limit  displacements  under  a  sail 
area  of  7500  square  feet,  for  various  wind  pressures. 
FASTEST  EULL 
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Table    1.      Wind  required  for  best  relative   speed. 


Table  2.     Fastest  hull  with  limit  displacements. 

In  Table  3  further  comparison  is  made;  and  it  will 
be  noted  that  the  smaller  hulls  are  far  superior  in  speed 
with  winds  less  than  22  miles  per  hour  and  that  the 
limit  hull  of  87  feet  becomes  the  fastest  hull  only  in 
wind  velocities  over  22  miles  per  hour.  Of  particular  in- 
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Table  3.  Speed  of  universal  hull  yachts  with  sail  area  of  7500 
square  feet. 

terest  is  the  performance  in  an  18-mile  breeze  of  a  75- 
foot  water  line  hull  with  limit  displacement  showing 
up  as  the  fastest. 

Reduction  of  Displacement 
The  great  disparity  of  speed  of  hulls  with  the  limit 
displacement  suggests  the  study  of  the  performance  of 
yachts  having  a  smaller  than  limit  displacement.  For 
this  purpose  Table  4  has  been  calculated.  This  table 
shows  interesting  results.  The  speeds  have  been  deter- 
mined for  reduced  resistance  on  basis  of  the  7/6  power 
of  D  with  correspondingly  reduced  sail  areas;  the 
yachts  would  rate  at  the  top  of  Class  J. 
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Table  4.     Speed  of  universal  hull  with  reduced  displacement. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  with  a  reduced  displace- 
ment of  60  per  cent.,  the  87-foot  hull  would  nearly 
equal  the  58-foot  hull  in  light  weather.  In  an  18-mile 
breeze,  the  90  per  cent,  hull  would  equal  the  75-foot 
hull  and  in  heavier  winds  the  90  per  cent,  hull  is 
slightly  faster  than  the  limit  displacement  hull. 

The  contention  may  be  made  that  with  reduced  dis- 
placements, the  yachts  would  not  be  stiff  enough. 
Ample  stiffness  with  reduced  displacements  would  re- 
sult from  the  reduced  sail  areas  as  indicated  by  the 
following: 


Hull  Displacement     Sail  Area     Sail  Area 

Ft.  Tons  Sq.  Ft.         Pr.  Ton 

80  Standard  129  7500  58.1 

85  Standard  153  7500  49.0 

87  Standard  164  7500  45.7 

87  90  %  148  7050  47.7 

87 80  %  131  6560  50.9 

87 70%  115  5930  51.7 

The  87-foot-80%  hull  would  be  nearly  as  stiff  as  the 
85-foot  standard  hull,  and  the  87-foot-70%  hull  would 
be  stiffer  than  the  80-foot  standard  hull. 

Computations 

In  the  above  calculations,  hulls  of  similar  form  have 
been  assumed  with  uniform  rigs.  Wetted  surface  of 
25/D.L.  has  been  used.  Wind  pressures  are  based  on 
the  Eiffel  determination  of  0.0032  x  (mi.  pr.  hr.)-  lbs. 
per  sq.  ft.  A  mechanical  efficiency  of  sail  surface  80 
per  cent,  has  been  assumed.  Speed  shown  is  knots  in 
smooth  water.  Resistances  are  based  on  Admiral  Tay- 
lor's Tests.  An  enormous  amount  of  mathematical  com- 
putations have  been  required.  The  results  shown  are 
believed  to  be  comparable  and  relatively  correct,  but 
should  not  be  taken  to  indicate  absolute  speed  of  in- 
dividual vessels  of  varying  design  in  open  water.  The 
resistances  for  the  reduced  displacements  being  based 
on  the  7/6  power  of  D  ratio  are  approximate. 

The  speeds  shown  were  checked  on  races  during  this 
season  in  San  Francisco  Bay  and  came  within  5  per 
cent,  of  actual  performance  for  a  number  of  classes. 
Conclusions 

Complete  data  have  so  far  not  been  available  regard- 
ing the  America's  cup  defenders,  but  they  seem  to  all 
carry  the  full  sail  area  of  7500  square  feet,  and  must 
consequently  have  the  limit  displacement  correspond- 
ing to  their  water  line  length  in  order  not  to  measure 
out  of  the  class. 

Information  from  abroad  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
Lipton  boat  may  have  a  smaller  sail  area  and  a  cor- 
respondingly reduced  displacement.  If  this  is  the  case, 
the  British  designers  may  have  stolen  a  march  on  us. 
It  seems  likely  that,  taking  into  consideration  all  of  the 
factors,  a  yacht  with  approximately  the  following  char- 
acteristics would  prove  the  fastest  under  varying  con- 
ditions: Length  at  water  line,  83-86  feet;  displacement, 
80*^^ -90%  of  standard;  sail  area,  approximately  7000 
s(iuare  feet. 

By  comparing  the  speed  figures  presented  in  the 
tables,  it  will  be  noted  that  under  practically  all  con- 
ditions such  a  yacht  would  have  an  advantage  over 
yachts  carrying  limit  displacement. 


San  Francisco  Leadership 

SAN  FRANCISCO  occupies  first  place  among  the 
ports  of  the  Pacific  Coast  in  the  domestic  and 
foreign  commerce  movements  and  ranks  second 
among  all  sea  ports  in  the  United  States  in  the  com- 
bined traffic  of  our  domestic  and  foreign  trade. 

San  Francisco  Bay,  recognized  as  one  of  the  finest 
natural  harbors  in  the  world  with  its  large,  sheltered, 
deep  water  area  and  vast  shore  line,  offers  unlimited 
opportunities  for  greater  expansion  of  the  port  and  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  progress  of  the  San  Francisco 
district.  |S.  S.  Sandberg,  Commissioner,  United  States 
Shipping  Board.] 
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Qeneral  Motors 

Acquires  Winton  Plant 

Leading  Automotive  Corporation  Absorbs  Diesel  Engine 
Plant  and  Will  Undoubtedly  Enter  Marine  Field 
with  Same  Methods  which  have  been  Success- 
fully Used  in  Automobile  Industry 


THE  most  significant  event  in  the  diesel  engine  in- 
dustry in  many  years  is  the  announcement  that 
General  Motors  Corporation  has  acquired  the  Win- 
ton  Engine  Company,  one  of  the  world's  foremost  build- 
ers of  diesel  engines,  which  will  be  now  known  as  "Win- 
ton  Engine  Corporation."  Users  of  Winton  equipment 
will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  officers  of  the  old  company, 
as  well  as  the  operating  and  sales  personnel,  will  re- 
main with  the  new  corporation. 

In  view  of  the  tremendous  strides  made  by  the  diesel 
engine  industry  in  recent  years,  it  is  quite  natural  that 
General  Motors  should  direct  its  attention  seriously  to 
this  t.ype  of  prime  mover. 

Today  diesels  are  being  used  on  aiiproximately  60  per- 
cent of  the  world's  shipping  tonnage  under  construc- 
tion. 

The  world's  gross  tonnage  of  diesel  powered  ships  in- 
creased from  3.493,284  in  1926  to  6,701,302  in  1929. 

With  its  demonstrated  ability  to  produce  electric 
power  for  one  cent  per  kilowatt  hour,  the  diesel  has 
firmly  entrenched  itself  in  the  industrial  field.  Ap- 
proximately one-half  of  the  municipal  power  plants  in 
the  United  States  use  diesel  power  wholly  or  in  part. 

Diesels  are  used  by  the  public  utilities,  and  diesel 
pumps  are  used  on  practically  all  the  country's  100,000 
miles  of  pipe  lines. 

The  diesel  promises,  in  the  not  distant  future,  to  make 
further  incursions  into  transportation,  both  by  rail  and 
air.  For  the  latter  field  especially  the  diesel  holds 
some  interesting  potentialities,  because  it  promises  to 
promote  both  safety  and  economy. 

In  the  powering  of  fine  diesel  yachts  from  65  to  250 
feet  in  length,  Winton  is  outstanding,  having  powered 
more  ships  of  this  class  in  the  past  two  years  than  all 
other  engine  builders  combined. 

The  range  of  Winton  diesel  engines  includes  models 
for  tankers,  towboats,  dredges  and  freight  boats  of  all 
types.  Auxiliary  ecjuipment,  such  as  generators,  pumps 
and  compressors  completely  rounds  out  the  line.  An 
engineroom  so  equipped  places  the  responsibility  with 
one  manufacture!-,  which  through  its  liberal  service  pol- 
icy, practically  insures  no  loss  of  time  in  operation,  and 
reduces  to  an  absolute  minimum  costly  idle  time  in- 
curred for  layup  and  repairs. 

The  application  of  diesel  power  to  the  propulsion  of 
government  owned  vessels  is  a  subject  which  is  receiv- 
ing more  and  more  attention.  At  the  present  time  vari- 
ous departments  of  the  United  States  government  own 
and  operate  large  numbers  of  Winton  diesel  craft.  The 
coastguard  uses  Winton  diesels  extensively,  and  finds 
them  entirely  satisfactory,  very  economical  and  effic- 


Gcorge  W.  Codrington,  president,  Winton 
Engine  Corporation. 


ient.  They  now  have  in  service  a  fleet  of  forty-six  pat- 
rol boats,  each  powered  with  two  150  h.p.  Winton  die- 
sels. The  U.S.  Coast  &  Geodetic  Survey,  the  Bureau 
of  Lighthouses,  and  the  U.S.  Engineers  are  other 
branches  of  the  U.S.  Government  now  using  Winton 
diesels. 

Winton  Engine  Corporation  has  been  a  leader,  too, 
in  the  development  of  gasoline  power  plants  for  marine 
service,  and  has  fortified  its  position  in  this  field  by 
constant  improvement  and  refinement. 

George  W.  Codrington,  under  whose  leadership  as 
president  of  the  old  company  Winton  products  have  been 
brought  to  their  present  outstanding  position  of  leader- 
ship, will  continue  in  the  same  capacity  with  the  new 
corporation.  Mr.  Codrington  has  had  a  remarkable 
career  and  is  generally  recognized  today  as  one  of  the 
leading  and  most  far-seeing  executives  in  the  industry. 

Great  things  have  been  done  with  diesels ;  great  things 
remain  to  be  done,  and  the  organization  that  operates 
General  Motors  is  well  fitted  to  direct  future  develop- 
ment. Equally  important,  the  organization  that  Gen- 
eral Motors  has  now  acquired  is  well  qualified  to  carry 
out  this  development.  Winton  diesels  have  been  brought 
to  a  high  state  of  development,  and  the  organization  re- 
sponsible for  their  advanced  design  has  the  experience 
and  engineering  ability  necessary  for  the  work  which 
lies  ahead. 


THE  Nineteenth  Annual  Safety  Congress  of  the 
National  Safety  Council  will  be  held  in  Pittsburgh, 
September  29  to  October  3.  Through  the  Marine 
Section  of  the  Council,  130  ship  operating,  ship  build- 
ing and  stevedoring  concerns  employing  upwards  of 
275,000  workers  are  cooperating  in  accident  prevention 
activities. 

The  Marine  Section  program  for  the  Congress  in- 
cludes discussions  of  topics  relating  to  proper  inspec- 
tion and  selection  of  materials  from  the  viewpoint  of 
safety,  and  safety  in: — High  pressure  boilers  at  sea; 
Handling  of  cargo  through  side  ports;  Salvage  opera- 
tions; and  Railroad  lighterage  operations.  Special  fea- 
tures of  the  program  will  be  discussions  of  a  national 
safety  code  for  stevedoring  operations,  of  marine  acci- 
dent causation,  and  of  explosions  on  tankers. 
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SOME  TYPICAL  WINTON  ENGINE  INSTALLATIONS. 

to  the  Cambronia  and  owned  by  Fred  J.  Fisher.     8.  Lo.osland-owned  by  Col.  Edward  A.  Deeds.     9.   ^m^^"   d.esel  beam  Jaw^^er^^^^ 
10.  Lamora— designed  and  built  by  New  York  Yacht,  Launch  and  Engme  Co.  for  H.  L.  Gary.     11.  Captain  George,  a  modem   wmto 

diesel  towboat. 
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Skid  Platforms  Afloat 

Modern  Methods  of  Handling  Cargoes  on  Board  Short 
Haul  Barges  Reduce  Terminal  Costs 

OUR  handling  of  materials  in 
factory,  in  warehouse  and  in 
transit  is  rapidly  being  over- 
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lift   trucks. 

One  of   the    featu 
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hauled  and  many  millions  have  been 
saved  in  the  United  States  in  recent 
years  through  better  handling  meth- 
ods. The  factory  of  the  larger  type 
with  its  intensive  organization  has 
led  the  way  in  eliminating  the  use  of 
human  muscle  as  motive  power  in 
movement  of  materials.  Owing  to 
the  fixed  nature  of  many  of  the 
movements  the  conveyor  has  been 
very  highly  developed  together  with 
other  more  mobile  means  of  mater- 
ials movement. 

In  order  to  eliminate  every  re- 
handling  i)()ssil)le  in  a  given  move- 
ment the  skid  platform  is  being  rapidly  adojited.  This 
"moving  floor"  device  is  making  great  savings  and  is 
spreading  throughout  our  commerce  from  the  whole- 
sale grocery  and  the  machine  shop  to  the  great  trans- 
portation organizations  such  as  the  larger  steamship 
companies. 

A  notable  example  of  the  latter  is  the  Munson  Steam- 
ship Company,  which  has  adopted  this  method  of  hand- 
ling on  its  docks.  The  savings  have  been  salutary  and 
the  method  has  rapidly  been  adopted  over  Munson's 
East  Coast  operations  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans. 
In  the  shorter  haul  movement  the  terminal  handling 
costs  bear  a  greater  ratio  to  the  whole  operating  ex- 
pense than  in  the  movement  over  longer  distances. 

The  fact  that  materials  handling  is  acknowledged 
by  steamshij)  men  in  the  longer  haul  to  account  for  from 
thirty  to  even  fifty  percent  of  the  expense  of  their  op- 
erations emphasizes  the  possible  savings  in  improved 
handling  methods. 

A  relatively  short  haul  movement  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay-Sacramento  River  service  which  has  been 
watched  with  interest  by  local  shippers  and  transporta- 
tion organizations  is  that  of  the  Fay  Transportation 
Company  with  terminals  in  Sacramento  and  San  Fran- 
cisco and  contacts  at  Oakland  and  Alameda  docks. 

This  organization  has  recently  placed  in  service  a  new 
twin  diesel  boat  especially  designed  for  the  use  of  skids 
and  lift  trucks.  This  latest  addition  is  the  Yuba  of  four 
hundred  tons  load  capacity,  145  feet  overall  length,  36 
feet  deck  width,  and  a  draft  loaded  of  7  feet.  She  has 
cargo  storage  area  of  over  4000  sq.  ft.  on  the  main 
deck  housed  in  to  protect  the  cargo. 

Special  equipment  consists  of  a  gas  engine  operated 
elevator  with  platform  10  feet  by  12  feet.  This  is  lo- 
cated on  the  port  side,  giving  easy  access  from  any  point 
on  the  deck.  The  skid  adopted  is  48"  x  54"  and  has  12" 
clearance  under  the  platform.  There  is  room  for  200 
of  these  skids  per  load. 

Movement  is  made  at  night,  the  day  being  occupied 


boat 


'li.illy  di'siyni'd   for  the  use  of  skids  ,niid 
the   gas   engine    driven    elevator    with    a 


c.np.icity  of  200  skids  per  load. 

with  loading,  unloading  and  shifting  between  the  var- 
ious terminals.  Three  round  trips  per  week  are  made.  An 
older  boat  of  the  same  company.  The  Sonoma,  operates 
on  alternate  days  thus  giving  daily  service  between  Sac- 
ramento, the  northern  terminal,  Rio  Vista,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Company,  and  points  enroute  to  and  on 
San  Francisco  Bay. 

A  method  of  handling  skids  which  has  proved  one  of 
the  most  efficient  of  those  tried  out  is  the  gasoline  en- 
gine drive  lift  truck,  a  highly  mobile,  rapidly  moving 
machine  which  is  thoroughly  at  home  wherever  gaso- 
line is  available.  These  machines  as  used  by  the  Fay 
Transportation  Company  are  of  three  ton  capacity  thus 
having  ample  carrying  ability  to  handle  the  heaviest 
loads  encountered.  These  loads  can  easily  be  handled  on 
any  incline  on  which  the  cased  goods  will  remain  stack- 
ed upon  the  skids.  This  type  of  lift  truck  is  peculiarly 
suitable  to  a  floating  operating  base  since  a  minimum  of 
service  equipment  is  required. 

Three  machines  are  in  operation,  two  on  the  Yuba  and 
one  on  the  Sonoma.  Each  of  these  machines  handles  over 
fifty  tons  per  hour,  whether  loading  or  unloading.  When 
at  Saci'amento  the  dock  elevator  is  used  while  at  other 
points  the  ship's  elevator  is  used. 

The  freight  consists  of  cased  canned  goods,  sacked  re- 
fined sugar  and  miscellaneous  merchandise  all  handled 
on  skids.  These  commodities  therefore  never  have  to  be 
handled  on  to  or  off  of  the  deck  by  hand.  The  usual  skid 
load  of  canned  goods  is  65  cases  more  or  less  depending 
upon  the  type  of  pack. 

In  Sacramento  a  good  example  exists  of  the  multiple 
saving  due  to  the  elimination  of  successive  handling. 
The  skids  of  the  Transportation  Company  are  taken 
into  the  cannery  and  are  loaded  at  the  sealing  machine, 
which  seals  the  fibreboard  containers.  These  contain- 
ers are  not  again  touched  by  hands  until  they  reach 
their  destination.  In  the  meantime  they  have  been  moved 
on  the  skid  from  the  sealer  to  the  cannery  loading  plat- 
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Skid  on  truck  lift  going  abo.ird  Yub.i. 
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form  to  await  the  auto  truck  which  transports  six  skids 
per  trip  to  the  river  dock.  The  cannery  end  of  the  move- 
ment is  accomplished  by  means  of  hand-lift  trucks.  The 
unloading  of  skids  at  the  dock  is  performed  either  by 
power  truck  or  hand-lift,  depending  upon  which  is  avail- 
able. Since  one  boat  or  the  other  is  at  the  dock  every 
day  most  of  the  material  is  handled  by  the  power  lift 
trucks,  the  regular  boat  loading  operation  being  car- 
ried on  between  auto  truck  arrivals. 

The  results  of  a  year's  operation  of  this  .system  ha.s 
been  very  satisfactory,  and  especially  so  since  the  ad- 
vent of  the  new  boat  which,  because  of  its  special  ar- 
rangement, size  and  equipment  is  a  very  efficient  unit. 

The  use  of  skids  and  power  lift  trucks  has  reduced 
the  pei'sonnel  to  a  minimum  because  of  the  elimination 
of  handling  of  freight  by  hand,  and  at  the  same  time  has 
speeded  up  the  loading  and  unloading.  The  ability  of 
this  boat  to  clear  her  docking  points  promptly  has  been 
a  considerable  factor  in  maintaining  schedule  and  gen- 
eral efficient  operation. 


ON  August  5lh  at  the  Camden  Yards  of  the  New 
York  Shipbuilding  Company  the  first  of  four 
steamers  building  for  the  Export  Steamship  Com- 
pany was  christened  Excalibur  by  the  voice  and  hand 
of  Mrs.  Herbert  Hoover,  and  slid  gracefully  down  the 
ways  and  out  onto  the  bosom  of  the  broad  Delaware. 

This  vessel  with  her  romantic  name  marks  a  new 
era  in  the  progress  of  a  modern  romance  in  business. 
The  F]xport  Steamship  (Company  in  August,  1925,  bought 
from  the  Shipping  Board  the  American  Export  Lines  ser- 
vicing the  New  York-Mediterranean  Ports-Black  Sea- 
Levant  tiade,  and  during  the  past  five  years  have  built 
up  this  service  to  a  fleet  of  24  steamers.  Harry  Heber- 
mann,  executive  of  this  firm,  is  recognized  as  an  out- 
standing leader  among  the  younger  shipping  fraternity 
of  New  York  City.  H.  E.  Frick,  vice-president,  is  an 
expert  in  ship  operation  and  has  a  wide  experience  in 
ship  design  and  ship  building.  A  splendid  organization 
has  Ijeen   built   up  by  these  two   leaders. 

This  organization  was  first  in  America  to  buy  a  trans- 
atlantic service  from  the  Shipping  Board;  it  was  the 
first  to  be  awarded  a  construction  loan,  and  a  mail  con- 
tract under  the  Jones  White  act.  This  mail  contract 
calls  ultimately  for  construction  of  eight  vessels  of 
Excalibur  type. 

Ex(alil)ur  has  following  characteristics: 

Length  between  perpendiculars 450  feet 

Beam  Moulded  61  feet  6  inches 

Depth  Moulded,  Shelter  Deck 42  feet  3  inches 

Dead  Weight  Capacity,  27  foot  draft 9100  tons 

Single  Screw. 

Steam  Pressure  300  lbs. 

Superheat   170   Fahr. 

Shaft  horse  power,  normal  7200 

Shaft  horsepower  maximum  at  97  R.P.M 8000 

Speed  at  sea,  loaded  condition 14  knots 

Passenger  accommodation  100 

Officers  and  crew  90 

Excalibur  is  propelled  by  a  single  screw  driven  by  a 
New  York  Shipbuilding  Company  triple  expansion  tur- 
bine through  single  reduction  gear  of  the  double  helical 
type.  The  intermediate  and  low  pressure  stage  rotors 
are  fitted  with  reverse  blading  for  astern  service. 
Steam  is  supplied  by  four  Babcock  &  Wilcox  water  tube 


boilers  of  the  interdeck  supei'healer  type  operated  un- 
der induced  draft  provided  by  Sturtevant  blowers. 

Featured  in  the  auxiliary  etjuipment  of  the  engine 
room  are:  Davis  Paracoil  heaters,  coolers  and  distillers; 
Schutte  and  Koerting  desuperheaters;  Quimby  oil 
pumps.  Wager  smoke  detectors,  and  Vigilant  feed  water 
regulators.  A  Kingsbury  bearing  transmits  the  thrust 
of  the  four-bladed  propeller  to  the  hull.  There  are 
seven  cargo  holds  in  the  hull.  No.  4,  just  forward  of 
the  machinery  spaces,  is  fitted  for  refrigerated  cargo 
an  automatic  control  electric  elevator  on  both  port  and 
starboard  sides.  All  other  holds  are  fitted  for  over- 
head loading  through  ample  hatch  ways.  Twenty 
booms  of  5  tons  capacity  each  and  one  boom  of  30  tons 
capacity  are  served  by  16  Hyde  steam  cargo  winches. 

Excalibur  will  be  steered  by  an  Oertz  rudder  operated 
by  a  Hyde  electric  hydraulic  steering  gear  controlled 
through  Brown  telemotor  and  Spen-y  Gyro  Pilot.  Sperry 
gyro  compass  and  repeaters  and  an  R.C.A.  radio  direc- 
tion finder  will  assist  navigation  and  R.C.A.  wireless 
will  hold  communication  with  shore  throughout  the 
voyage.  On  her  Welin  davits  she  carries  six  metallic 
lifeboats,  one  of  them  motor  propelled.  Two  Rich  smoke 
detection  cabinets,  and  a  Lux  fire  extinguishing  system 
cover  cargo  spaces,  engine  room  and  boiler  room. 

In  her  provision  rooms  and  the  three  compartments 
of  her  refrigerated  cargo  hold  there  are  approximately 
38,000  cubic  feet  of  space  served  by  a  ferunswick  refrig- 
erating system. 

The  passenger  accommodation.s  consist  of  54  state- 
rooms, all  fitted  with  hot  and  cold  running  water,  Sim- 
mons beds,  dressing  tables,  night  tables,  wardrobes,  and 
rubber  tile  flooring  with  rugs.  Several  rooms  have  pri- 
vate bath  or  shower.  In  the  public  rooms  the  desire  for 
elegant  simplicity  combined  with  comfort  has  led  to 
the  use  of  Vehisote  for  panelling  with  mahogany  trim. 
The  dining  saloon  will  accommodate  120  at  a  sitting. 
The  galley  and  pantries  will  be  equipped  for  all  electric 
cooking. 

Ample  promenade  deck  space  is  provided  and  this 
below  the  third  deck  and  is  served  by  a  side  port  and 
deck  forward  is  protected  by  Kearfott  windows  of  heavy 
plate  glass. 


Mm 
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Lubrication  Aboard  Ship 

Some  Practical  Suggestions  for  Marine  Engineers 
By  F.  J.  Cordall 

3/Iarine  Lubricating  Engineer,  The  Texas  Company 


EFORE  taking  up  deck  machinery  proper,  let's 
take  a  look  at  the  much  neglected  wire  rope.  Some 
chief  mates  do  not  bother  about  lubricating  cargo 

falls,   some  use   old  engine  oil,   some   use  grease,   and 

some  use  so-called  cable  compound.   All  wire  cables  are 

made  up  with  a  core  containing  a  lubricant.    To  keep 

wire    cable    falls    in    good 

condition  and  to  preserve 

their  life,  they  should, 

every    six    months,    be 

treated  with  the  lubricant 

specified  by  the  manufac- 
turer. You  will  be  sur- 
prised to  find  that  a  cable 

so  treated  will   last  twice 

as  long  as  one  that  is  neg- 
lected.   A    cable   properly 

treated   and   lubricated   is 

very   easy  on   guides   and 

blocks  and  not  so  liable  to 

kink.  This  same  treatment 

can   be   used   to   good   ad- 

vantage  for  preserving 

your  rigging  and  guys.  In 

fact,  if  you  treat  all  your 

wire  rope  in  this  manner 

you  can  forget  your  wire 

rope  troubles.    All  these 

cables  and  steel  wires  are 

exposed    to    the    weather, 

and  a  good  lubricant  will 

preserve  them  against  rust 

and  decay.   When  you  stop 

to  consider  the  danger  of 

a  fall  breaking,  the  loss  of 

time   renewing,   and   the 

damage   claims  pending — 

as  against  the   small  cost 

of  a  real  preservative  and 

lubricant,  you  rriust  con- 
clude that  it  is  certainly  worth  the  small  amount  of 

time  and  effort  necessary  to  properly  take  care  of  wire 

rope. 

Winches,  Capstans  and  Windlass 

This  machinery  is  about  the  most  abused  on  board 
ship  as  every  engineer  knows.  Stevedores  know  very 
little  about  machinery,  their  main  thought  is — get  the 
cargo  out — and  they  give  little  or  no  attention  to  bear- 
ings or  gears.  On  top  of  this,  these  machines  are  ex- 
posed to  weather  at  all  times  and  are  therefore  all  the 
more  in  need  of  proper  lubrication  and  preservation. 

I  will  try  and  advise  the  cheapest  and  best  methods 
of  preserving  and  lubricating  this  machinery.  When 
winches  are  running  any  good  seconds  oil  from  main 


This  series  of  notes  on  marine  lubrication 
will  cover  all  lubricating  problems  aboard  ship. 
Suggestions  for  the  solution  of  these  problems 
will  be  brought  to  you  by  a  practical  marine  en- 
gineer. F.  J.  Cordall  has  had  24  years  marine 
experience  and  holds  unlimited  chief's  papers 
for  both  steam  and  diesel. 


Cordall  served  his  time  at  the  Southampton 
Works  of  Harland  and  Wolff.  He  served  as  ap- 
prentice or  cadet  engineer  with  the  American 
Line  on  the  St.  Paul.  St.  Louis,  and  Philadel- 
phia. He  was  assistant  chief  for  the  United  Am- 
erican Line  on  the  Resolute  and  the  Reliance. 
He  has  worked  as  an  erecting  engineer  for 
Westlnghouse. 

On  the  Pacific  Coast  Cordall  has  served  as  en- 
gineer on  vessels  for  U.S.  Shipping  Board,  Nel- 
son S.S.  Company,  and  Matson  Navigation  Com- 
pany. He  has  had  considerable  experience  also 
in  the  U.S.  Navy.  He  is  therefore  well  qualified 
to  give  advice  on  lubrication  aboard  ship. 

If  you  have  any  problem  in  lubrication  a  note 
addressed  to  Lubrication  Editor,  Pacific  Marine 
Review,  San  Francisco,  will  bring  expert  advice 
for  its  solution.  This  advice  will  cost  you  noth- 
ing except  the  effort  of  writing  a  note  and  the 
postage  stamp.  It  may  save  you  and  the  firm 
for  whom  you  work  much  trouble  and  expense. 


engine  will  be  found  to  be  serviceable  for  crossheads, 
guides  and  pens.  Where  electric  winches  are  in  use, 
oil  of  low  pour  test  should  be  used — and  if  grease  is 
used  it  should  be  of  medium  grade. 

All  exposed  gears  should  be  treated  with  a  good  gear 
compound  that  will  not  only  efficiently  lubricate  the 
gears  when  running,  but 
also  preserve  them  when 
not  in  use,  stay  where  put 
and  not  throw  off  the 
gears.  Grease  on  the  deck 
is  of  no  use  to  the  winch 
and  is  dangerous  to  steve- 
dores and  crew.  Such  a 
compound  should  elimi- 
nate all  gear  chatter  and 
rattle  and  withstand  all 
weather  and  climatic  con- 
ditions. Painting  all  ex- 
posed parts  of  the  winch 
frame  with  a  good  weather 
and  corrosion  resisting 
paint  is  an  excellent  thing 
for  the  winch  and  is  apt 
to  make  the  winch  man 
more  careful. 


Telemotor 


Probably  75  per  cent,  of 
vessels  equipped  with  tele- 
motors  still  use  the  old 
compound  of  glycerine  and 
w  a  t  e  r — usually  30  per 
cent,  glycerine.  How  many 
times  has  it  frozen  up  on 
you  due  to  a  mistake  be- 
ing made  in  amount  of 
glycerine  in  system.  Have 
you  ever  stopped  to  con- 
sider the  price  of  glycerine 
and  the  risk  you  are  running  by  using  this?  Why  not 
clean  out  the  entire  system  and  fill  it  up  with  a  good 
cheap  oil  of  low  pour  test?  Straight  mineral  oil  100 
second  viscosity  at  100°  will  give  you  far  better  service 
than  glycerine  and  is  much  cheaper  and  safer.  This  oil 
will  never  freeze  and  should  a  leak  occur  you  can  make 
up  with  your  ice  machine  oil. 

Steering  Engine 
A  good  seconds  oil  from  down  below  will  suffice  for 
this  for  ordinary  lubrication,  but  all  cables,  chains, 
screws,  quadrant  carriers,  and  quadrant  should  be 
treated  with  a  good  gear  compound.  You  will  be  sur- 
prised how  much  oil  you  can  save  and  how  clean  you 
can  keep  your  decks  round  steering  engine. 
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Latest  Addition  to 


Tuna  Fleet  Built  in  Tacoma 

Diesel-Driven  Northwestern,  Designed  and  Built  for  Tropical  Service, 
IS  Equipped  with  Most  Modern  Equipment 


UGET  SOUND  and  California  fish- 
'ermen  have  watched  with  keen  inter- 
est the  construction  of  the  $130,000 
tuna  boat  Northwestern,  at  the  plant  of 
the  Western  Boat  Building  Company,  Ta- 
coma. The  ship  was  actually  constructed 
by  two  of  the  Northwest's  most  prominent 
boat  builders,  Martin  Petrich  of  the  West- 
ern Boat  Building  Company,  and  O.  Eric- 
son,  of  Mojean  and  Ericson,  both  busy 
Tacoma  yards  that  have  turned  out  dozens 
of  sturdy  craft  of  many  designs  for  Cali- 
fornia, Alaska,  and  Puget  Sound  owners. 
Mr.  Ericson  was  superintendent  of  con- 
struction for  the  Northwestern,  having 
been  selected  by  H.  C.  Hanson,  Seattle 
naval  architect,  to  aid  in  the  work. 

The  Northwestern  was  built  for  account 
of    the    Northwestern    Tuna    Company   of 
Everett,  and  is  125  feet  long,  28  feet  beam, 
and  13.3  feet  depth.  The  Northwestern  Tuna  Company 
has  its  headquarters  in  Everett  and  is  owned  by  three 
prominent  Northwest  fishermen.  Captain  Fred  Ostrom 
of  Seattle,  Hans  Floe,  superintendent  of  the  Hawk  Inlet 
cannery  of  the  P.  E.  Harris  Company  of  Seattle,  and 
Olaf  Floe,  head  of  the  Northwestern  Herring  Company 
of  Everett. 

The  tuna  fisher  will  make  San  Diego  her  home  port; 
and  she  is  equipped  to  cruise  in  tropical  climates  in 
search  of  the  elusive  species  collectively  known  as  tuna. 

She  is  heavily  constructed  of  fir,  built  high  forward, 
with  sawn  frame  construction  and  3-inch  planking,  in 
conventional  design  peculiar  to  this  type  of  hull.  Ac- 


Diesel-driven  tuna  fisher  Northwestern  on  her  trial  trip  out  of  Tacoma.  De- 
signed for  service  ir>  the  sub-tropics,  the  Northwestern  is  completely  ecjuipped 
with   the  latest   equipment  in   refrigeration   for   keeping   the   catch   in    perfect 
condition. 

commodation,  fuel  tanks,  engine  room,  and  pilot  house 
all  occupy  the  forward  half  of  the  hull,  leaving  the  en- 
tire after  end,  both  above  and  below  deck,  clear  for  the 
bait  tanks  and  fish  storage.  She  has  a  displacement  of 
412  tons  and  capacity  for  167  tons  of  iced  fish.  Hor  gen- 
eral layout  below  decks  forward  includes  lockers,  fuel 
tanks,  and  work  room  followed  by  the  engine  compart- 
ment housing  the  480-horsepower  six-cylinder.  Atlas 
diesel  for  main  propulsion  and  auxiliary  machinery, 
rated  as  the  most  complete  of  any  fishing  craft  operat- 
ing on  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

A   60-horsepower  Atlas    diesel   auxiliary   generating 
set,  a  50-horsepower,  3.5-kilo\Aatt  General  Electric  gaso- 


(Left)  Interior  of 
pilot  house  show- 
ing extension  of 
steering  gear  to 
wheel  located  on 
open  pilot  house 
above. 

(Right)  Auxiliary 
diesel  electric  gen- 
erating set  and 
main  panel  board. 
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Main   engine  room   showing  the   after  end   of  the   6-cylinder,   480- 
horsepower,  Atlas  Imperial  diesel   engine  used  for  propulsion. 

line  driven  auxiliary  generator  set,  and  a  37i/;-kilowatt 
generator  driven  off  the  main  engine  by  belt  furnish 
the  electric  power  for  auxiliaries  and  lighting.  Two 
8-inch  Warren  centrifugal  bait  pumps,  with  capacity  of 
3400  gallons  per  minute,  supply  the  bait  tanks  with 
fresh  sea  water.  One  13-inch  De  Laval  centrifugal  bilge 
and  fire  pump,  two  York  5-ton  ice  machines  for  cooling 
the  fish  storage  compartment,  a  Lux  fire  extinguishing 
system,  and  elaborate  electric  control  system  supplied 
by  the  Northern  Electric  Company  of  Seattle  are  the 
principal  features  of  her  engine  room  equipment.  Aft  is 
the  large  fish  storage  room  with  brine  coils  and  cork 
insulated,  with  built-in  racks. 

Forward  on  the  main  deck  are  quarters  for  a  crew 
of  16  in  eight  2-berth  staterooms,  each  equipped  with 
electric  fans.  Aft  on  the  main  deck  are  the  three  main 
bait  tanks  for  carrying  live  bait,  with  capacity  for  55 
tons  of  water.  A  special  feature  of  her  deck  equipment 
is  the  all-electric  deck  machinery  made  by  the  Markey 
Machinery  Company  of  Seattle.  Markey  also  supplied 
the  double  drive  pneumatic  steering  gear  of  the  newest 
type  developed  for  Pacific  marine  service.  The  main 
pilot  house  has  the  usual  navigating  equipment  and  an 
extended  shaft  runs  from  the  steering  wheel  through 
the  roof  to  another  wheel  located  in  a  canopied-top 
navigating  bridge  for  scouting  the  fish  from  an  unob- 
structed position  above  the  deck.  A  200-kilowatt  radio 
set,  having  a  radius  of  2000  miles  is  fitted  in  the  radio 
house  aft  of  the  pilot  house.  This  set  was  supplied  by 
the  Northern  Electric  Company,  and  keeps  the  ship  in 
constant  touch  with  the  land  stations.  A  Flamo  gas 
range  and  a  special  galley  ice  box  are  built  into  the 
galley  and  messroom  on  the  main  deck.  The  vessel  car- 
ries two  steel  lifeboats,  a  power  boat  and  a  skiff  for 
crew's  use. 

Insulation  of  3-inch  cork  is  used  for  lining  the  entire 
cold  storage  aft.  Her  fuel  tanks  have  a  capacity  of  16,- 
500  gallons;  and  she  can  carry  3500  gallons  auxiliary 


Interior  of  the  galley  on  the  Northwestern,  which  is  equipped  with 

a  Flamo  stove  using  compressed  natural  gas.     The  electric  fan  will 

undoubtedly   be    appreciated    when    the    boat   goes   into    service    in 

southern  waters. 


supply,  giving  her  a  cruising  radius  of  9000  miles. 
Tanks  are  fitted  for  2700  gallons  of  fresh  water.  Her 
maximum  sea  speed  is  14  knots  and  cruising  speed  12 
knots. 

Immediately  after  fitting  out,  the  Northwestern  left 
with  her  full  crew  for  San  Diego;  and  after  a  brief  stay 
there  will  proceed  to  the  fishing  banks.  She  is  a  credit 
to  her  builders,  her  owners,  and  her  designers.  Her 
record  in  service  will  be  watched  with  keen  interest  by 
Pacific  Coast  fishermen. 


Boiler  Tube  Temperatures 

1HAVE  before  me  a  printed  publication  in  which  the 
statement  is  made  concerning  boiler  tubes  passing 
through  baffle  walls  that  "Every  tube  is  gas  tight, 
under  temperatures  up  to  3300  degree  Fahrenheit." 

Boiler  tubes  passing  through  boiler  baffles  are  al- 
ways comparatively  cool.  They  are  never  as  hot  as  3000 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  nor  2000  degrees,  nor  even  1500  de- 
grees. I  have  before  me  a  steam  table  published  by  a 
manufacturer  of  superheaters  which  shows  that  even 
where  the  steam  pressure  is  3300  pounds  per  square 
inch  the  temperature  of  the  steam  is  only  705  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  and  under  no  circumstances  do  they  advo- 
cate superheat  of  more  than  300  degrees,  making  the 
maximum  possible  steam  temperature  about  1000  de- 
grees Fahrenheit.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  superheaters  are  seldom  baffled.  Superheat- 
ers are  seldom  "touched"  by  the  baffle  walls.  The 
baffle  walls  make  contact  with  tubes  that  are  always 
cooler  than  1000  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Certainly  these 
comparatively  cool  tubes  will  never  permit  the  temper- 
ature of  the  baffle  to  reach  3000  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

In  actual  practice  it  has  been  found  that  boiler 
baffles  do  not  give  trouble  due  to  high  temperature. 

It  has  also  been  found  that  it  pays  to  provide  expan- 
sion joints  in  boiler  baffle  walls  for  the  same  reason 
that  expansion  joints  are  provided  in  sidewalks,  in  rail- 
roads, in  steel  bridges,  and  in  pipe  lines.  Expansion 
joints  permit  the  tubes  to  expand  and  contract  without 
causing  cracking  and  breaking  of  the  baffle  walls  and 
without  resultant  heat  and  fuel  loss.[W.  F.  Schaphorst.] 
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Pacific  Refirigerative  Shippirii 

Some  Developments  in  the  Methods  of  Preserving  Perishables 
in  Overseas  Export  Trade 

By  L.  L.  Westling, 

Assistant  to  Engineering  Manager,  Matson  Navigation  Company 


XPORTATION  of  perishables  to  distant  markets 
by  sea  involves  many  problems  deeply  affecting 
'the  interests  of  grower,  shipper,  and  carrier.  In 
the  cold  chambers  aboard  ship  conditions  are  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  existing  in  the  similar  spaces  of  ware- 
houses ashore.  These  differences  in  condition  have  led 
to  a  close  and  independent  study  of  the  preservation  of 
perishables  in  the  cold  storage  chambers  of  ocean 
freight  carriers  and  passenger  liners. 

In  the  warehouse  ideal  conditions  exist  for  maintain- 
ing continuously  an  unvarying  condition  within  the 
cold  storage  chamber.  It  is  possible  to  have  very  care- 
ful segregation  of  the  different  products  stored  and  to 
maintain  graduated  conditions  either  of  temperature  or 
humidity  to  suit  the  maturing  of  any  product.  Aboard 
ship,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  several  handicaps. 

First,  space  is  at  such  a  premium  that  cold  storage 
chambers  usually  have  to  be  held  at  the  nearest  "best" 
temperature  for  a  group  of  items.  So  that  almost  al- 
ways materials  are  being  carried  under  compromise 
conditions. 

Second,  abrupt  and  extreme  climatic  changes  affect 
the  rate  of  heat  leakage  into  the  insulated  spaces.  Third, 
rapid  changes  in  humidity  affect  the  control  of  that 
factor. 

Fourth,  changes  in  the  temperature  of  the  sea  water 
affect  the  operation  of  the  refrigerating  machinery. 
Considering  these  conditions,  it  is  obvious  that  only  the 
keenest  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  operating  personnel 
aboard  ship  can  simulate  the  conditions  obtaining 
ashore. 

Another  factor  that  adds  to  the  difficulties  of  marine 
refrigerative  shipping  is  the  number  of  handlings  neces- 
sary to  get  fruit  or  vegetables  from  the  grower  into  the 
cold  storage  chamber  aboard  ship.  These  handlings 
greatly  increase  the  possibility  of  damage  to  the  plant 
structure  thereby  accelerating  the  maturing  process  and 
putting  the  product  into  a  poor  condition  for  long  ship- 
ment. 

Lettuce 

The  perishable  that  has  been  the  greatest  source  of 
trouble  and  loss  to  shipper  and  carrier  in  California  is 
lettuce.  Up  till  very  recently  these  losses  have  been 
accepted  as  a  necessary  evil  in  the  marketing  of  lettuce. 
The  writer,  who  has  made  a  close  study  of  marine 
refrigeration,  observed  these  losses  and  special  diffi- 
culties that  caused  them  and  has,  through  experiment 
and  study,  developed  new  methods  which  greatly  im- 
prove these  conditions.  This  research  has  had  such  en- 
couraging success  that  its  findings  are  now  being  ap- 
plied to  other  products  of  similar  characteristics. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  vegetables  intended  for 
export  should,  from  the  time  and  location  of  harvest- 


ing, have  different  treatment  than  those  intended  for 
immediate  or  local  consumption.  The  best  of  methods 
in  packing  and  transportation  will  not  make  poor  ma- 
terials into  good  products  at  the  point  of  delivery.  "Run 
of  field"  vegetables  will  not  keep  for  any  reasonable  ex- 
port period.  Only  careful  selection  of  the  best  and 
special  care  in  handling  will  lead  to  profits  in  the  export 
trade.  Lack  of  care  and  selection  are  sure  to  involve 
losses.  Overseas  markets  that  are  unable  to  produce 
the  vegetables  that  they  need  expect  to  pay  a  premium 
for  these  commodities  imported  to  them  in  first  class 
condition;  and  this  fact  is  the  economic  justification 
for  the  additional  cost  of  special  care  and  selection. 

In  California  lettuce  is  packed  in  a  wooden  crate  con- 
taining 48  heads.  The  usual  method  of  preparing  this 
crate  for  shipment  is  to  distribute  some  30  pounds  of 
crushed  ice  over  the  lettuce  in  the  crate.  The  water 
from  this  ice  is  the  source  of  much  damage  to  the  physi- 
cal properties  of  refrigerated  cars  and  ships'  cold  stor- 
age chambers.  The  writer  held  this  ice  in  suspicion  as 
being  the  source  of  most  of  the  losses  that  had  been 
assigned  to  improper  temperatures  or  to  frosting  while 
in  transit;  and  he  determined  to  test  this  by  a  series  of 
experiments. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  lettuce  plant,  in 
company  with  all  plants  harvested  in  an  unripened 
state,  requires  a  certain  amount  of  moisture  to  retain  its 
life  and  cellular  structure.  It  is  also-a  well  known  fact 
that  mechanical  refrigeration  is  a  desicating  process, 
in  which  the  successive  air  movement  cycles  tend  to  de- 
posit all  the  moisture  within  the  cold  storage  chamber 
on  the  refrigerating  coils.  The  problems,  then,  of 
transporting  lettuce  required  a  means  by  which  the 
proper  amount  of  moisture  could  be  maintained  in  the 
air  surrounding  the  lettuce  while  in  transit.  This,  of 
course,  is  easily  done  in  a  laboratory  experiment.  The 
problem  is  to  find  a  solution  which  would  be  commer- 
cially practicable.  The  writer  was  convinced  that  in 
theory,  at  lea.st,  if  the  lettuce  were  enclosed  in  an  air- 
tight and  moisture  tight  container  the  moisture  content 
within  the  container  could  not  be  transferred  to  the 
refrigerating  coils  and  therefore  the  "body  ice"  would 
be  superfluous.  He  was  convinced  also  that  the  air 
within  the  container  would  build  up  a  humidity  close  to 
saturation  point  which  should  be  conducive  to  preserva- 
tion. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a  practical  experiment 
the  Matson  Navigation  Company  set  aside  one  of  the 
fourteen  cold  storage  chambers  of  its  elaborate  commis- 
sary cold  storage  plant  in  San  Francisco.  This  plant  is 
automatic  in  operation  and  permits  of  very  close  control 
of  temperatures  and  other  conditions  and  is  ideal  for 
this  type  of  experiment. 
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A  crate  of  four  dozen  heads  of  best  Imperial  Valley 
lettuce  was  shipped  dry  from  the  El  Centro  winter  pack 
and  was  repacked  in  four  groups  at  San  Francisco. 
Group  1  was  left  unwrapped  and  opened  to  the  air  of 
the  chamber.  Group  2  was  allowed  to  cool  in  the  cham- 
ber for  twenty  hours  and  then  placed  in  a  paraffine 
paper  lined  bag  and  sealed.  GroupSwas  bagged  and  seal- 
ed withoutprecooling.  Group  4was  immersed  in  a  bath  of 
ice  water  until  the  low  temperature  penetrated  the  heart 
of  the  lettuce  and  was  then  thoroughly  drained  and 
bagged  and  sealed.  The  test  lasted  for  35  days  under 
refrigeration.  Humidity  readings  of  the  chamber  were 
taken  daily  and  a  close  check  was  kept  on  the  tempera- 
ture. Each  week  a  sample  from  each  group  was  taken  at 
random  and  opened  before  two  expert  judges  of  vege- 
tables who  noted  the  relative  keeping  qualities  of  the 
outsides  and  the  insides  of  the  heads.  The  results 
showed  that  the  method  used  for  group  2,  namely  pre- 
cooling  and  sealing,  was  undoubtedly  the  best.  The  let- 
tuce of  this  group  was  best  preserved  throughout  the 
test  and  was  in  excellent  saleable  condition  after  35 
days  of  refrigeration. 

On  the  basis  of  these  tests,  a  near-commercial  pack- 
age was  undertaken.  A  fiberboard  carton  was  made 
air  and  moisture  tight  by  a  coating  of  shellac.  One 
crate  of  lettuce,  after  precooling  overnight  at  34  de- 
grees, was  placed  in  this  carton  with  one  layer  of  oil 
paper  between  each  tier  of  heads.  The  carton  was 
closed  and  sealed  and  delivered  to  the  ship  and  carried 
to  Honolulu  at  a  temperature  of  38  degrees.  Ten  days 
from  the  date  of  packing,  this  box  was  opened  in  the 
presence  of  many  Honolulu  importers.  Its  reception 
was  most  enthusiastic,  the  importers  stating  that  the 
lettuce  from  this  carton  was  equal  to  freshly  harvested 
plants  and  that  even  the  outer  leaves  could  be  served  on 
the  table.  Even  the  usual  discoloration  always  found 
where  the  root  is  cut  was  eliminated  by  this  method. 
The  experimental   shipment  described  above  has  been 


repeated  many  times  by  San  Francisco  packers  and  at 
least  one  packer  has  repeated  the  35-day  test  all  with 
the  best  of  success.  Packers  have  applied  this  new 
method  to  other  items  with  equally  good  results;  and 
one  exporter  has  adopted  this  method  as  standard. 

Fiberboard  manufacturers  are  cooperating  and  have 
produced  a  carton  impregnated  with  asphalt  which  has 
the  added  advantage  of  emitting  no  odor.  These  fiber- 
board  cartons,  while  not  quite  as  strong  as  the  wooden 
crates  formerly  used,  have  other  advantages  in  addition 
to  their  air-tightness  and  moisture-proofness. 

First,  they  protect  contents  from  external  damage 
more  effectively  than  do  the  slat  crates. 

Second,  fiberboard  is  an  effective  insulator.  This 
necessitates  precooling;  but  it  also  protects  contents 
from  sudden  or  abrupt  changes  in  temperature  such  as 
might  be  experienced  in  being  transported  between 
packer's  warehouse  and  ship's  cold  storage  room. 

Third,  the  new  fiberboard  carton  eliminates  sweating 
while  lying  on  wharves  awaiting  acceptance  by  consig- 
nees. 

A  further  lettuce  experiment  is  being  planned  in 
which  the  outer  leaves  and  the  root  section  are  to  be 
left  on  the  head.  The  outer  leaves  will  give  additional 
protection  to  the  inner  leaves  and  the  root  section  will 
supply  food  material  to  the  maturing  process  of  the 
plant,  which  is  not  stopped  but  only  retarded  under 
refrigeration.  Should  this  experiment  prove  successful, 
it  is  felt  that  lettuce  by  this  method  might  be  shipped 
anywhere  in  the  world,  trimming  to  be  done  by  the  im- 
porter or  retailer  at  the  point  of  consumption. 

The  writer  believes  that  a  closer  study  of  transport- 
ing and  marketing  perishables  would  reveal  methods 
and  processes  of  mutual  benefit  to  the  grower  and  ship- 
per. Both  growers  and  shippers  in  California  have 
large  and  powerful  associations;  and  it  would  seem  that 
these  associations  should  sponsor  and  carry  on  research 
work  to  determine  the  best  practical  methods  for  the 
preservation  of  their  product. 


The  Bark  Theoxena 


The  bark  Theoxena  was  404  tons  register 
and  was  built  at  Thomaston,  Maine,  in 
1848,  and  for  a  time  was  a  regular  packet 
in  Overman  and  Grunner's  Line  running  be- 
tween New  York  and  Australia.  Her  final 
end  is  not  known,  but  her  name  disappeared 
from  shipping  registers  between  1857  and 
1860. 

As  an  indication  of  the  interest  taken  in 
old  time  shipping  matters  by  eastern  parties 
it  may  be  stated  that  when  the  lithograph,  a 
copy  of  which  is  reproduced  here,  was  acci- 
dentally discovered  last  year,  it  was  immedi- 
ately purchased  by  an  antique  dealer  of  New 
York,  the  price  paid  being  ^1.000.  The 
lithograph  was  published  by  C.  Currier,  New 
York,  in   1852. 
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An  American  Packet  in  1847 

Transporting  Troops  and  Emigrants  in  Mexican  War  Days 


N  these  days  of  luxuriously  appointed  ocean  liners 
and  electrically  equipped  galleys,  with  menus  de- 
signed to  tempt  the  jaded  appetites  of  the  world's 
epicures,  it  is  refreshing  now  and  then  to  look  back  to 
the  so-called  "glorious  sailing  ship  era"  and  see  the 
conditions  then  confronting  the  transatlantic  traveler. 
To  that  end  we  here  reproduce  three  documents  bear- 
ing the  date  of  1847  and  all  pertaining  to  the  good  Am- 
erican sailing  ship  Statesman  and  her  master,  Captain 
Caleb  Levensaler.  These  documents  speak  for  them- 
selves. One  is  a  letter  of  instruction  to  the  captain  from 
the  emigrant  agent  in  Hamburg  concerning  the  hand- 


ling  of  the  emigrants  and  the  food  entrusted  to  his  care. 
Another  is  the  Bill  of  Fare,  or  ration  schedule  for  these 
emigrants.  The  third  document  is  a  copy  of  an  order 
by  General  Scott  during  the  Mexican  War  when  the 
ship  Statesman  was  carrying  the  1st  Pennsylvania 
Volunteers. 

The  ship  Statesman  registered  672  tons  and  was  built 
at  Warren,  Maine,  in  1840.  Aside  from  being  engaged 
in  transatlantic  trade,  she  made  a  number  of  voyages 
to  the  west  coast  of  South  America  for  guano.  After 
retiring  from  active  sea  life.  Captain  Levensaler  was 
interested   in    the    construction   and   ownership   of   the 
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ships  L.  B.  Gillchrest  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  He  was  born 
at  Thomaston,  Maine,  in  1812  and  passed  away  there 
in  1906. 

A  son  of  Captain  Caleb,  Captain  Joseph  G.  Leven- 
saler, also  commanded  the  Statesman  as  successor  to 
his  father,  and  then  for  a  time  was  master  of  the  ship 
Gen.  Berry,  built  at  Thomaston  in  1863  by  Samuel 
Watts.  Captain  Joseph  G.  passed  the  last  years  of  his 
life  at  San  Francisco  where  he  was  engaged  in  the 
stevedoring  business. 

Another  son,  Raymond  L.  Levensaler,  for  many  years 
connected  with  the  firm  of  J.  F.  Chapman  &  Co.  of  San 
Francisco,  is  prominent  in  banking  and  investment 
circles  in  that  city,  and  it  is  through  his  courtesy  that 
the  interesting  documents  referring  to  two  voyages 
made  by  the  Statesman  are  herewith  reproduced. 
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Steam  Navigation  from  San  Fra 


Some  Personal  Observations  on  Seventy  Years  of  Steam 
Transportation  on  the  Pacific  Qoast 


MONG  the  transients  that  followed  the 
Prince  Rupert  in  the  early  day  service 
from  Victoria  to  San  Francisco  was  the 
Mohongo,  one  of  the  light-draft  double- 
ender  gunboats  built  especially  for  ser- 
vice in  southern  waters  during  the  Civil 
War,  and  sold  when  the  war  was  over. 
She  left  San  Francisco  on  a  day  in  May. 
Few,  if  any,  vessels  of  the  time  could 
do  better  than  eight  knots  or  so  at  sea. 
Consequently,  the  trip  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Victoria  was  a  regular  four-day  voyage  which 
strong  head  winds  might  extend  to  five.  But  on  this  oc- 
casion when  the  fifth  day  passed  and  the  sixth  and  the 
seventh,  with  no  sign  of  the  Mohongo,  a  ship  quite  un- 
suited  to  the  conditions  of  the  northern  seas,  all  agreed 
that  there  had  been  another  great  disaster.  Fortunately, 
the  men  of  those  days  were  seamen,  trained  before  as 
well  as  abaft  the  mast.  The  well  known  Captain  Thorne, 
so  long  on  the  Active,  brought  the  Mohongo  through 
tempests  few  on  board  hoped  to  escape.  At  last  she 
was  reported  passing  Race  Rocks,  dragging  slowly  into 
port,  her  boats  gone,  her  paddle  boxes  shattered,  her 
upper-works  wrecked.  Among  the  passengers  was  a 
Mr.  Hughes,  inspector  of  the  Bank  of  British  Columbia 
from  London,  with  little  mutton-chop  whiskers  and  a 
monocle.  Another  was  Kate  Denin,  in  the  'fifties  the 
delight  of  the  Argonauts,  then  getting  on  in  years  but 
able,  nevertheless,  to  teach  Victoria  to  sing  "Silver 
Threads  among  the  Gold." 

But  more  prosperous  days  were  coming  for  British 
Columbia,  and  with  them  better  sea-service.  Goodall, 
Nelson,  and  Perkins  in  San  Francisco  had  consoli- 
dated all  the  regular  coasting  lines  except  the  Oregon 
Steam  Navigation  Company,  which,  until  Villard  took 
matters  in  hand,  ran  weekly  trips  from  San  Francisco 
to  Portland  with  the  steamers  John  L.  Stevens  and  the 
Ajax.  The  new  organization  had  to  begin  with  what 
material  was  available.  The  revenue  cutter,  Wyanda 
was  being  sold  out  of  the  service.  They  bought  it,  leng- 
thened it,  named  it  Los  Angeles,  and  put  it  on  the  Vic- 
toria route.  Of  not  more  than  400  or  500  tons,  the  ves- 
sel was  staunch  and  showed  some  speed,  reducing  the 


Side-wheeler  Princess  Louise,   formerly  the  Olympia. 

four-day  voyage  nearer  to  three,  and  sometimes  mak- 
ing it  in  72  hours.  To  be  sure,  there  had  been  occas- 
ional examples  of  faster  time  than  four  days  in  the 
past.  A  tradition  existed  that  the  Sierra  Nevada  had 
once  gone  from  Victoria  to  San  Francisco  before  a 
northwest  gale  in  forty-eight  hours.  The  truth  was,  no 
doubt,  that  she  made  the  voyage  under  three  days, 
which  became  in  common  talk  two  days  and  a  half; 
then  the  "half"  became  a  "fraction;"  then  the  "frac- 
tion" was  dropped;  till  finally  the  "two  days"  became 
"48  hours"  exactly.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
southward  trip  is,  as  a  rule,  shorter  than  the  northern 
because  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  the  wind  is 
more  favorable  and  there  is  a  current  southward  down 
the  coast. 

Now  came  another  attempt  to  secure  the  mail  con- 
tract for  British  contractors.  In  1874  the  wooden  side- 
wheelers  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Company  were  opposed  by 
three  iron  screw  steamers  in  the  transpacific  voyage, 
the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  the  Vasco  de  Gama,  and  the  Van- 
couver. With  the  delivery  of  the  City  of  Peking  and 
the  City  of  Tokio  these  were  put  out  of  business;  and 
Henry  Rhodes  &  Company  of  Victoria,  in  agreement 
with  Falkner  Bell  and  Company  of  San  Francisco,  pro- 
posed by  chartering  one  or  more  to  get  the  contract. 
They  expected  to  find  their  pi'ofit  in  passengers,  of 
which  the  number  was  growing,  in  general  freights 
northward,  and  in  coal  cargoes  southward  for  the  Pa- 
cific Mail  Company.  The  Vasco  de  Gama  made  one  or 
two  trips;  then  difficulties  arose,  and  the  contract 
passed  to  the  Pacific  Mail,  which  put  on  the  route  the 
City  of  Panama,  1200  tons,  superior  to  anything  that  had 
gone  northward  hitherto,  and  the  Salvador,  900  tons,  of 
which  we  shall  have  something  to  say.  Goodall,  Nelson, 
and  Perkins  did  not  for  this  withdraw.  They  maintained 
the  Pacific  on  the  run,  which,  carrying  Wells  Fargo's 
Express,  an  institution  of  those  days,  received  the  sup- 
port of  the  American  element  and  of  the  miners  who 
had  gone  in  considerable  numbers  to  the  Cassiar  gold 
field? 

But  the  Pacific  came  to  a  sad  end.  There  are  but  five 


The  ill-fated  steamship  Pacific. 


All  illustrations  accompanying  this  article  are  taken  from  Le 
Dryden's  Marmc  History  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
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)  to  Victoria  and  Puget  Sound-II 


By  Henry  Woods,  S.  J. 
University  of  Santa  Clara 

oceans,  of  which  three  only  can  lend  their  names  to 
ships,  the  Atlantic,  the  Pacific,  the  Arctic.  The  ships 
would  necessary  be  few;  yet  among  them  have  been 
great  disasters  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  number. 
There  were  the  Arctic  and  Pacific  of  the  Collins  Line; 
the  Atlantic  in  Long  Island  Sound,  and  another  At- 
lantic on  Lake  Erie.  The  White  Star  Company  named  its 
second  ship  the  Atlantic,  only  to  see  her  cast  away  al- 
mo-st  immediately  on  the  Nova  Scotia  coast;  and  in  all 
these  cases  there  was  great  loss  of  life.  Two  fine  ships 
were  built  and  named,  one  the  Great  Northern,  the 
other,  the  Northern  Pacific.  They  were  called,  it  is  true, 
after  the  railways  with  which  they  were  connected; 
nevertheless,  the  ocean  name  was  there,  and  the  one 
bearing  it  did  not  escape  its  fate.  Other  examples  oc- 
cur; and  he  would  be  a  brave  owner  who  today  would 
call  his  ship  after  an  ocean.  But  to  return  to  our  Pa- 
cific. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  of  a  November  day  in  the  year 
1875  I  was  on  the  wharf  in  Victoria  to  see  her  passen- 
gers embark.  As  had  been  said,  old  associations  made 
her  popular.  Moreover,  she  was  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Howell,  a  nephew  of  Jefferson  Davis  and  a 
great  social  favorite.  Hence,  though  the  Pacific  Mail 
boat  was  leaving  in  the  evening,  many  well  known  Vic- 
torians had  taken  passage  by  the  Pacific,  as  well  as 
not  a  few  Cassiar  miners  returning  to  their  homes 
after  a  successful  season.  Between  8  and  9  o'clock 
she  passed  Cape  Flattery.  The  night  was  fine; 
the  air,  clear;  there  was  a  good  moonlight  and 
a  smooth  sea.  Yet,  what  must  remain  forever  in- 
explicable, she  collided  about  ten  o'clock  with  the  bar- 
que Orpheus,  from  which  her  lights  had  been  seen  for 
a  considerable  time,  the  lights  of  which  must  also  have 
been  plainly  visible.  Of  nearly  300  souls  on  board  only 
2  were  saved,  and  these,  who,  drifting  up  the  straits  on 
pieces  of  wreckage,  were  picked  up  after  some  days  by 
searchers  from  Victoria.  Two  Victorians  were  car- 
ried by  currents  to  the  beach  under  their  old  home,  and 
lie  buried  in  the  cemetery  in  sight  of  the  sea.  Of  these 
one  was  Fanny  Palmer,  a  beautiful  girl,  who  had  hoped 
to  spend  the  winter  with  her  sister,  Mrs.  Harries,  whose 
descendants  are  still  in  San  Francisco. 

A  month  later  I  made  the  voyage  to  San  Francisco 
in  the  Salvador.  The  ship  had  long  been  used  on  the 
Central  American  coast  in  collecting  and  distributing 
passengers  and  freight  for  the  regular  liners  between 
San  Francisco  and  Panama.  She  had  lofty  upperworks 
very  convenient  in  the  tropics,  but  unsuited  to  the 
northern  voyage  and  these  were  so  poorly  built  that  the 
edge  of  the  funnel  opening  of  the  hurricane  deck  (at 
least  six  inches  from  the  funnels  when  the  ship  was  on 
even  keel)  at  every  roll  (and  she  rolled  tremendously 
and  continuously)  ground  against  the  funnels,  now  on 
one  side,  now  on  the  other.  In  a  word,  the  whole  struc- 
ture moved  a  foot  at  every  roll.  However,  the  weather 
was  favorable  until  we  were  a  little  north  of  Cape 
Blanco,  when  a  gale  sprang  up  from  the  south-west. 
The  steward,  looking  out  sadly  to  windward,  told  some 


of  us  that  he  should  have  taken  his  wife's  advice  and 
left  the  ship,  since  he  doubted  much  whether  we  should 
reach  San  Francisco.  This  was  not  the  encouragement 
that  stewards  are  required  by  their  rules  to  give. 
Shortly  afterwards  there  was  a  great  ringing  of  bells  in 
the  engineroom;  the  connections  from  the  pilothouse  to 
the  rudder  had  parted;  the  ship  had  fallen  into  the 
trough  of  the  sea  and  was  showing  her  full  efficiency 
in  the  matter  of  rolling.  There  was  no  relieving  wheel. 
Happily  we  had  seamen  to  care  for  us.  In  a  few  min- 
utes Captain  Gregory,  who  had  shipped  as  first  officer, 
had  ropes  rigged  to  the  tiller-head,  and  hove  the  ship 
to,  until  the  parted  connections  were  repaired.  Fortune 
saved  us  from  the  full  force  of  the  gale.  As  often  hap- 
pens with  Columbia  River  storms,  this  one  did  not  pass 
Cape  Blanco,  below  which  we  ran  into  fine  weather. 

This  was  probably  the  last  northward  voyage  of  the 
Salvador  which  returned  to  Central  America,  having 
been  replaced  by  the  Dakota,  a  side-wheel  steamer  of 
over  2000  tons.  She  had  been  engaged  in  various  serv- 
ices, had  made  occasional  trips  to  Victoria,  and  had 
gone  on  the  Australian  voyage.  Now  she  had  found  her 
vocation,  in  which  under  successive  house-flags  she 
was  to  spend  the  remainder  of  her  useful  life. 

The  passing  of  the  Pacific  and  the  Salvador  opened  a 
new  era  of  good  ships,  gradually  becoming  better,  un- 
til the  best  were  attained  made  possible  through  the 
development  of  Puget  Sound.  Up  to  the  late  'seventies 
it  had  been  a  place  of  lumber-mills — Port  Madison,  Port 
Blakeley,  Port  Gamble,  Port  Ludlow,  Seabeck,  Utsalady. 
Olympia,  the  capital  of  Washington,  with  some  2000 
inhabitants,  was  its  chief  town.  Seattle  was  just  ceas- 
ing to  be  a  place  of  call  on  Elliot  Bay.  Tacoma  was  a 
wharf  at  the  end  of  a  railway  on  Commencement  Bay. 
Everett  had  not  been  thought  of.  Bellingham,  again, 
was  a  bay;  La  Connor,  a  name;  and  Port  Townsend  was 
the  port  of  entry  for  the  whole  region.  Though  the 
first  movements  of  new  life  had  been  seen;  though  the 
pioneer  Captain  Finch  had  replaced  the  Eliza  Ander- 
son, reminiscent  of  Hudson's  Bay  days  at  Steilacoom, 
with  the  Olympia,  built  to  order  in  New  York,  and  Cap- 
tain Starr,  a  new-comer,  had  built  the  North  Pacific  in 
San  Francisco;  Victoria  was,  even  at  the  lowest  ebb  of 
its  fortunes,  the  chief  port  north  of  Portland. 


Stf.imcr  Los  Angeles,  formerly  U.S.C.G.  cutter  Wyanda. 
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Ports  Expanding  Facilities 

Seattle  and  Vancouver  Have  Large  'building  'Trograms 
to  Keep  Up  with  Increase  in  Shipping 


By  Chas.  F.  A.  Mann 


To  care  for  the  heavy  increase  in  freight  and  pas- 
senger movement  over  the  wharf  system  operated 
by  the  Port  of  Seattle  Commission,  two  important 
new  additions  to  the  already  extensive  system  of  pub- 
lic terminals  were  completed  in  July. 

Warehousing  of  Alaska  canned  salmon  at  Seattle  has 
been  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  port  opera- 
tion, due  to  the  fact  that  much  of  Alaska's  pack  of  six 
million  cases  of  canned  salmon  eventually  reaches  its 
wrorld  wide  market  through  Seattle.  To  care  for  this 
trade  the  Seattle  PortCommission,  headedbyCol. George 
B.  Lamping  has  just  completed,  at  a  cost  of  $400,000, 
four  new  transit  sheds  on  the  famous  Smith  Cove  Pier 
40,  rated,  with  its  sister  Pier  41,  as  the  two  largest  in 
the  world,  being  2530  feet  long.  These  four  new  transit 
sheds  were  built  in  pairs,  there  being  two  on  each  pier 


face  on  the  landward  end  of  the  older  sheds  built  sev- 
eral years  ago.  Each  shed  is  90.6  feet  by  422  feet 
dimensions  and  two  stories  in  height.  They  are  of 
heavy  timber  construction  with  corrugated  iron  facing. 
The  two  pairs  of  sheds  front  on  tracks  depressed  be- 
tween each  set  and  are  connected  by  overhead  plat- 
forms fully  enclosed.  Two  movable  platforms  for  load- 
ing the  second  story  and  one  Barlow  elevator  are  pro- 
vided in  each  of  the  east  sheds.  Three-inch  asphalt 
flooring  is  provided  for  the  first  floor,  with  3-inch  Port 
Orford  cedar  fill-in.  The  second  story  is  floored  with 
a  2-inch  layer  of  asphalt  with  2-inch  cedar  fill-in,  giv- 
ing a  light  and  flexible  floor  capable  of  carrying  heavy 
loads.  These  sheds  are  in  addition  to  the  double 
shed  96  by  600  feet  located  on  the  end  of  Pier  40. 


One  of  the  new  piers  at  Seattle     and  four  of  the  new  transit  sheds. 
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The  second  new  development  finished  by  the  Port  of 
Seattle  is  the  rebuilding  of  what  was  formerly  known 
as  Piers  11  and  lib,  small  docks  located  at  the  foot  of 
Lenora  Street,  just  south  of  the  Bell  Street  Terminals. 
For  several  years  the  Bell  Street  terminals  have  been 
heavily  taxed,  owing  to  the  increasing  traffic  de- 
veloped by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  lessees  of  the 
pier  for  its  coastwise  passenger  steamers  and  ferries. 
The  terminal  was  also  the  headquarters  for  the  Port 
Commission  and  housed  a  large  cold  storage  plant. 

Early  this  year  it  was  decided  to  develop  the  small 
piers  11  and  lib  into  a  new  steamship  terminal,  and 
accordingly  the  property  was  purchased  and  within 
90  days  has  emerged  as  one  of  the  best  laid  out  piers  in 
Seattle.  A  fifteen-year  lease  for  the  south  half  of  the 
new  Pier  11  has  been  taken  by  the  Canadian  Pacific 
for  berthing  its  Princesses  Kathleen,  Marguerite,  and 
Victoria,  as  well  as  excursion  boats,  the  Port  of  Seattle 
reserving  the  north  half. 

The  structure  is  of  heavy  timber  construction  and 
faced  with  light  stucco  on  the  east  side.  Two  adjustable 
passenger  ramp  elevators  and  Barlow  elevators  are  pro- 
vided. Because  the  piers  are  located  at  the  foot  of 
Lenora  Street,  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  sharp 
slope  to  the  waterfront,  by  making  the  second  story 
level  along  the  north  side  a  turning  space  for  cars  as 
well  as  the  main  passenger  entrance,  connected  by  a 
concrete  viaduct  and  roadway  over  the  tracks  below, 
directly  to  the  end  of  Lenora  Street.  Passenger  wait- 
ing rooms,  custom  offices,  and  ticket  offices  are  located 
on  the  second  floor  level  also,  leaving  all  freight  and 
automobile  traffic  to  the  main  level  below. 

Depressed  railroad  trackage  is  located  between  the 
two  halves  of  the  pier.  The  north  and  south  faces  are 
388  feet  long,  and  the  west  side  has  a  frontage  of  370 
feet,  ample  size  to  handle  all  of  the  Princess-type  ships. 
The  cost  of  this  new  pier  was  about  $600,000,  and  it 
will  afford  the  most  centrally  located  passenger  ter- 
minals directly  in  the  heart  of  the  Denny  Regrade  dis- 
trict that  will  be  opened  next  year  and  for  which  many 
large  buildings  are  planned. 

The  Commission  would  like  to  take  over  the  entire 
waterfront  of  Seattle  by  gradual  acquisition,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  much  of  the  Seattle  central  waterfront 
will  have  to  be  rebuilt  and  the  slips  enlarged.  Addi- 
tions to  the  grain  elevator  facilities  of  the  port  are  also 
contemplated. 


Work  on  the  new  $1,500,000  fishermen's  pier  has  been 
s-tarted  by  the  Harbor  Commission  of  Vancouver,  Brit- 
ish Columbia;  and  by  the  end  of  this  year  Vancouver 
will  have  one  of  the  finest  fishing  terminals  in  the 
world.  This  terminal  is  being  developed  on  a  site  just 
east  of  the  British  Columbia  Sugar  Refinery  and  will 
provide  large  berthing  space  for  fishing  craft  and  40 
stalls  to  be  leased  to  dealers. 


Fish  terminal  and  cold  storage  plant  for  Vancouver. 


This  pier  is  the  first  unit  of  a  ten  million  dollar  ex- 
pansion program  announced  by  F.  R.  McD.  Russell, 
chairman  of  the  Vancouver  Harbor  Commission  some 
time  ago.  The  Harbor  Commission  removed  its  offices 
from  the  Yorkshire  Building  to  the  newly  remodeled 
building  formerly  occupied  by  the  Hastings  Mill  Com- 
pany, just  West  of  the  Ballantyne  pier.  The  old  mill 
buildings  have  been  razed  and  the  property  laid  out  to 
accommodate  a  new  $4,000,000  ocean  terminal  and  cold 
storage  plant. 

The  third  part  of  the  development  program  launched 
this  summer  is  the  construction  of  three  additions  of 
the  grain  elevator  storage  capacity  at  various  grain 
plants  scattered  over  Burrard  Inlet  and  owned  by  the 
Commission.  A  2,000,000-bushel  addition  to  elevator 
No.  1,  a  1,000,000-bushel  addition  to  elevator  No.  2,  and 
2,500,000-bushel  addition  to  elevator  No.  3  will  be  built, 
increasing  the  grain  storage  facilfties  of  Vancouver 
to  about  20,000,000  bushels,  making  it  the  largest  grain 
port  in  Canada  and  of  about  5,000,000  bushels  greater 
capacity  than  Montreal. 


NEW   N.YJ«:.   LINER   IN 

PUGET  SOUND-ORIENT 

RUN 

Hik,iwa  M.iru,  latest  of  the 
N.Y'.K.  line  to  be  put  on  the 
Pugct  Sound-Orient  run.  tied  up 
at  Seattle  on  her  maiden  voyage 
which  established  a  new  speed 
record  for  transpacific  crossings. 
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Improving 

Marine  Fireroom  Economy 

operating  Costs  Can  be  Reduced  by  Increasing  the  Efficiency  of  the  Engine  Room; 
and  the  Boiler  Room  is  the  T'lace  to  Start  the  Economy  Campaign 

Part  IV.    Supply 
By  Lieutenant  C  A.  Griffiths,  U.  S.  Navy 


I  HERE    are   three   fundamental    requirements   for 
the  operation  of  an  oil  fired  boiler  without  which 
it  would  be  impossible  for  the  boiler  to  function; 
namely, 

CI)    Oil  Supply — in  which  the  oil  must  be  furnished 
in  finely    divided    particles    and  in 
correct  quantity  to  maintain  the  de- 
sired rate  of  combustion. 

(2)  Air  Supply — in  which  a  i  r 
must  be  furnished  in  the  correct 
quantity  to  support  the  combustion 
of  the  oil  fired. 

(3)  Water  Supply — in  which  feed 
water  must  be  furnished  at  the  cor- 
rect rate  to  maintain  a  steady  flow 
of  steam  from  the  boiler. 

While  basically  these  features 
are  design  features,  the  element  of 
skill  in  operation  and  management 
enters  to  a  greater  degree  in  fire- 
room  practice  than  in  any  other 
piece  of  shipboard  machinery.  A 
knowledge  of  the  principles  once 
acquired,  common  sense  and  good 
judgment  are  the  dictating  considerations;  the  effi- 
cient operation  of  a  boiler  can  never  be  reduced  to  a 
formula. 

The  first  two  fundamentals  of  Supply  are  necessary 
for  what  they  contribute  to  the  problem  of  mixing  fuel 
and  air  within  the  furnace. 

Oil  Supply 

Economical  combustion  of  fuel  oil  requires  steady 
oil  delivery  at  a  pressure  high  enough  to  secure  ade- 
quate atomization.  This  pressure  is  supplied  by  a 
fuel  oil  service  pump  which  takes  suction  either  di- 
rectly from  a  fuel  oil  tank  or  from  a  booster  pump 
which  in  turn  takes  oil  from  distant  tanks.  The  service 
pump  is  generally  designed  as  a  high  pressure  pump 
and  cannot  pull  against  a  low  suction  head.  The 
booster  pump,  however,  will  not  deliver  oil  at  a  high 
pressure  but  has  a  strong  suction. 

Not  only  must  the  pressure  at  which  the  oil  is  de- 
livered be  satisfactorily  high  but  the  oil  must  be  sup- 
plied in  a  steady  stream.  Fluctuations  in  the  oil  line 
will  result  in  surges.  These  surges  must  be  avoided  as 
they  destroy  proper  mixing  and  prevent  complete  com- 
bustion. With  rotary  pumps  a  steady  pressure  can  be 
obtained,  but  with  reciprocating  pumps  some  means  of 
cushioning  the  pulsations  must  be  provided.  This  is 
accomplished  by  the  use  of  an  air  chamber  installed  on 
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the  discharge  side  of  the  pump. 

The  air  chamber  must  be  kept  full  of  air  at  all  times, 
for  if  the  chamber  becomes  filled  with  oil  the  cushion- 
ing effect  will  be  lost.  In  order  to  keep  the  air  cham- 
ber charged  a  snifting  valve  on  the  suction  side  of  the 
pump  is  generally  installed.  The 
snifting  valve  is  not,  strictly  speak- 
ing, a  valve  which  will  prevent 
jerky  motion.  It  is  merely  a  check 
valve  which  will  allow  a  certain 
amount  of  air  to  enter  the  cylinder 
with  each  stroke  of  the  pump.  It 
should  be  opened  just  enough  to 
draw  in  air  equal  in  quantity  to 
that  lost  by  leakage  and  absorption 
by  the  oil.  This  air  enters  with  the 
oil  in  the  pump  and  passes  through 
the  oil  line  to  the  air  chamber 
where  it  rises  to  the  top  of  the 
chamber  and  is  entrained. 

Reciprocating  fuel  oil  service 
pumps  offer  no  greater  difficulties 
than  any  other  reciprocating  pump 
aboard  ship.   They  must  receive  the 
same  degree  of  attention  and  must  be  corrected  for  the 
same  ailments.     All  pumps  should  at  all  times  deliver 
the  maximum  output  for  the  amount  of  throttle  opening. 
The  pumps  should   be  fitted  with  governors,  and  the 
strokes  should  be  of  the  designed  length.     To  the  un- 
initiated fireman  erratic  operation  of  a  pump  often  sug- 
gests altering  the  tappets,  but  this  should  not  be  done. 
The  tappets  once  adjusted  should  not  be  changed  until 
they  have  been  found  incorrectly  located. 

A  pump  not  having  a  full  stroke  is  being  run  ineffi- 
ciently. This  should  be  avoided.  Figure  1  shows  a 
method  of  installing  a  pointer  and  two  set  screws  as 
markers  which  will  show  at  a  glance  whether  or  not  the 
pump  is  making  a  full  stroke.  The  set  screws  are  in- 
stalled at  a  distance  (x)  apart,  which  is  the  designed 
length  of  stroke.  The  pointer  is  fastened  to  the  cross- 
head  and  will  point  to  the  set  screw  at  the  end  of  each 
stroke.  As  illustrated,  the  pointer  is  at  the  top  end  of 
the  stroke. 

Fuel  oil  heaters  are  perhaps  the  greatest  source  of 
trouble  for  imperfect  atomization.  To  properly  atomize, 
fuel  oil  must  be  heated  to  a  proper  temperature.  This 
temperature  determines  the  viscosity.  The  viscosity  of 
an  oil  is  a  measure  of  its  internal  resistance  to  flow. 
That  is,  an  oil  having  a  high  viscosity  is  a  heavy,  slug- 
gish, oil;  one  having  a  low  viscosity  is  a  light,  freely 
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Fig.  1.  Method  of  determining  full  stroke  of  plunger  pump. 


flowing,  oil.  To  correctly  atomize,  oil  must  have  a  cer- 
tain viscosity.  After  considerable  e.xperimentation,  it 
has  been  determined  that  best  atomization  will  occur 
when  the  oil  has  a  viscosity  between  2  and  4  degrees, 
Engler.  All  oils  do  not  have  the  same  temperatures  in 
order  to  reach  a  viscosity  of  2-4  degrees  Engler.  The 
base  of  the  crude,  the  different  refinery  methods,  and 
other  factors  enter  into  the  viscosity  of  the  oil;  and, 
therefore,  for  each  delivery  of  fuel  the  atomizing  tem- 
perature should  be  determined.  This  can  be  accom- 
plished by  the  use  of  a  temperature-viscosity  chart 
which  is  available  on  the  market. 

Fuel  oil  heaters  derive  their  heat  from  live  steam 
j/hich  circulates  around  tubes  or  coils  through  which 
the  oil  is  passing.  As  the  steam  strikes  the  tubes  heat 
is  given  up  and  absorbed  by  the  oil.  (*)  Steam  is  com- 
posed of  two  kinds  of  heat;  Sensible  Heat  and  Latent 
Heat.  The  former  is  the  heat  that  exists  in  water  raised 
to  the  temperature  of  the  steam;  the  other  is  the  heat 
that  was  required  to  vaporize  the  water  into  steam.  As 
the  steam  in  the  heater  cools  down  on  contact  with 
the  tubes,  this  latent  heat  is  liberated.  It  is  by  far  the 
greater  amount  of  heat  in  the  steam  and  must  not  be 
wasted. 

Steam  traps  are  fitted  on  the  heater  drains.  They 
must  be  in  working  condition  at  all  times,  for,  as  long 
as  they  are  functioning  properly,  only  the  water  of  con- 
densation will  be  allowed  to  pass.  If  they  are  not  work- 
ing properly,  steam,  from  which  the  latent  heat  has  not 
been  extracted,  will  blow  by  and  the  economy  of  the 
plant  will  suffer  by  this  loss. 

Air  Supply 

Air  for  the  complete  combustion  of  the  fuel  must  be 
supplied  in  adequate  quantity.  This  is  accomplished 
either  by  natural  or  forced  draft.  In  both  cases  there  is 
a  differential  in  pressure  between  the  fireroom  and  the 
boiler  furnace  which  insures  a  constant  flow  of  air  for 
combustion.  The  selection  of  the  most  desirable  system 
of  draft  was  determined  by  the  builders  of  the  machin- 
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Fig.    2.    Improvement    chart    for 


supply. 


ery;  and  the  function  of  the  chief  engineer  must  be  to 
insure  that  he  is  getting  the  best  result  possible  out  of 
his  installation. 

Air  supply  in  a  forced  draft  installation  is  controlled 
by  the  number  of  registers  open,  the  amount  each  regis- 
ter is  open,  and  the  speed  of  the  forced  draft  blowers 
supplying  the  air.  Under  natural  draft  only  the  num- 
ber of  registers  open  and  the  amount  each  is  opened 
control  the  air  supply.  The  register  vanes  impart  a 
rotarv  motion  to  the  air  stream  and  the  velocity  of  the 
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Fig.  3.  Improvement  chart  for  air  supply. 
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Initial  temperature  t   (Degrees  F.) 

Fig.  4.  Chart  for  determination  of  savings  effected   by  mea 


of  high  temperatures  in   feed  water. 


air  entering  whirls  it  into  the  oil  spray.  Within  the 
furnace,  particles  of  air  surround  the  particles  of  oil; 
and  when  the  mixture  is  subjected  to  the  heat  of  the 
fire  ignition  takes  place. 

Excess  air  is  probably  the  chief  cause  for  low  boiler 
efficiency.  This  excess  air  is  necessary  in  order  that 
the  fuel  may  be  completely  burned,  as  with  only  suffi- 
cient air  to  combine  with  the  fuel,  smoking  will  result 
together  with  incomplete  combustion  and  the  formation 
of  carbon  monoxide.  But,  while  excess  air  is  neces- 
sary to  a  certain  degree,  it  frequently  happens  that  ex- 
cess air  is  present  from  50  to  300  per  cent,  without  be- 
ing noticed.  This  must  be  avoided,  as  the  air  not  only 
has  a  deleterious  effect  on  the  combustion  conditions 
within  the  furnace  but  it  has  a  cooling  effect  on  the 
heated  parts  with  which  it  comes  in  contact. 


Boiler  casing  leaks  offer  the  largest  sources  of  entry 
for  undesirable  air.  High  blower  speeds  can  be  more 
easily  controlled.  Warped  and  cracked  air  registers 
should  be  repaired  or  renewed,  and  all  idle  registers 
should  be  kept  closed.  Trouble  with  registers  will  be 
avoided  if  they  are  kept  in  good  working  condition  at 
all  times.  They  should  not  be  allowed  to  become 
clogged  up  and  sticky  with  gummy  oil,  nor  should  they 
be  allowed  to  freeze  in  place  with  rust.  They  should  be 
easy  to  move  at  all  times,  free  of  obstructions,  and 
clean. 

Water  Supply 

If  all  variable  factors  in  an  engineering  installation 
were  kept  constant,  the  speed  of  the  ship,  within  limits, 
could  be  controlled  by  the  care  in  tending  water.  More 
boiler  failures  can  be  attributed  to  feed  water,  quality 
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Fig.  5.  Improvement  chart  for  water  supply. 

or  quantity,  than  to  any  other  casualty.  The  very  ease 
with  which  water  can  be  tended  leads  to  familiarity, 
and  with  familiarity  comes  contempt,  and  with  con- 
tempt comes  danger. 

Water  must  be  supplied  to  the  boiler  continuously 
and  without  fluctuation.  It  can  most  properly  be  fed 
with  a  feed  regulator;  but  with  none  installed  the 
watertender  must  be  alert  and  on  the  job  every  minute 
of  the  time. 

All  chief  engineers  realize  that  a  high  feed  water 
temperature  is  essential  to  economy.  In  order  to  have  an 
efficient  plant  it  is  necessary  that  the  men  under  the 
chief  realize  it  too.  The  best  way  in  which  assistant  en- 
gineers and  firemen  can  be  made  to  appreciate  the  im- 
portance of  a  high  feed  temperature  is  to  let  each  man 
figure  for  himself  what  the  savings  amount  to.  The 
algebraic  formula  for  the  percentage  in  saving  in  heat 
resulting  from  high  feed  temperatures,  which  means  in 
the  final  analysis  an  ultimate  saving  in  fuel  required 
to  replace  the  heat  which  is  otherwise  wasted,  is  as 
follows : 

(T  — t) 

Percentage   of  saving  =  100  x 

(H  — 32  — t) 
In  which:   T  =  Final  temperature  of  the  feed  leaving 
the  heater  and  entering  the  boiler. 
t  =  Initial  temperature  of  the  feed  in  the 
feed  tank. 
H  =  Total  heat  of  the  steam  at  boiler  pres- 
sure. 
As  the  factors  which  enter  into  this  formula  may  be 
difficult  to  determine,  a  graphical  solution  to  the  equa- 
tion   is    shown    in    the    accompanying    chart.      In    the 
example  shown  by  dotted  lines,  the  chart  is  entered  with 
the  initial  temperature,  A,  which  is  the  temperature  of 
the  water  in  the  feed  tank,  and  is  taken  in  this  example 
as  100  degree  Fahrenheit.     With  a  temperature  of  the 
feed  water  leaving  the  heater  of  230  degree  Fahrenheit, 
project  a  vertical  line  upward  from  point  A  until  it  in- 
tersects the  diagonal  line   (interpolated)    representing 
this  temperature.    This  occurs  at  B. 

From  B  continue  the  projected  line  vertically  upward 


until  it  intersects  the  diagonal  line  in  Square  II  rep- 
resenting the  boiler  pressure,  in  this  case  assumed  to  be 
300  pounds,  at  C.  Secondly,  project  from  B  across  the 
chart  into  Square  IV  until  the  single  diagonal  line  is 
reached  at  B'. 

From  C  in  Square  II  project  horizontally  across  into 
Square  III.  Do  likewise  vertically  upward  from  B'  in 
Square  IV,  and  the  point  at  which  these  two  projections 
intersect  in  Square  III  will  indicate  the  percentage  of 
saving  due  to  increasing  the  feed  water  temperature 
from  the  initial  temperature  in  the  feed  tank  to  the 
final  temperature  leaving  the  heater.  In  the  present 
illustration  the  two  lines  intersect  at  point  D  with  a 
saving  of  9.7  percent. 

The  use  of  this  chart  is  recommended  to  all  engineers 
interested  in  effecting  economy  in  their  plants.  Not 
only  can  it  be  used  by  the  chief  engineer  but  it  can  be 
used  profitably  by  all  hands  in  the  engineering  force. 
The  arguments  with  which  the  answer  is  found,  namely, 
initial  and  final  feed  temperatures  and  boiler  steam 
pressure,  are  readily  recognized  by  firemen  and  en- 
ginemen.  When  these  men  can  calculate  with  little 
effort  the  savings  resulting  from  care  and  attention  to 
the  details  of  their  routine  duties,  their  interest  is  just 
that  much  increased  and  better  results  throughout  the 
plant  can  be  expected. 


ses 
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ONSIDERABLE  confusion  exists  in  the  minds  of 
marine  engineers  regarding  this  relationship  be- 
tween a  boiler  horsepower  and  the  horsepower  of 
an  engine  or  motor. 

Surprising  as  it  may  be,  a  boiler  horsepower  is  13.2 
times  as  great  as  a  mechanical  horsepower.  Here  are 
the  actual  figures: 

One  boiler  horsepower  =  33,479  B.t.u.  per  hour. 

One  mechanical  horsepower  =  2544.6  B.t.u.  per  hour. 

The  reason  for  this  great  difference  is  that  in  the 
early  days  when  boilers  and  engines  were  first  made 
and  used,  a  100  horsepower  boiler^  was  called  a  100 
horsepower  boiler  because  of  its  ability  to  supply 
enough  steam  to  run  a  100  horsepower  engine.  A  200 
horsepower  boiler  could  furnish  enough  steam  to  run 
a  200  horsepower  engine;  and  so  on. 

But  boilers  are  much  more  efficient  now  than  they 
were  in  the  days  of  James  Watt.  There  has  been  such 
an  improvement  that  today  a  100-horsepower  boiler  will 
easily  take  care  of  a  250-horsepower  engine.  Engines 
have  improved  also  but  not  to  the  extent  that  boilers 
have  improved.  Therefore  the  old  relationship  no 
longer  holds.  But  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  even  today 
that  a  boiler  horsepower,  according  to  the  modern  de- 
finition of  a  boiler  horsepower,  is  13.2  times  as  great  as 
a  mechanical  or  engine  horsepower. 

It  is  evident  that  in  the  "old  days"  when  one  boiler 
horsepower  produced^  one  mechanical  horsepower  the 
efficiency  of  conversion  was  only  1  -:-  13.2  =  0.076. 
In  other  words,  only  7.6  per  cent,  of  the  heat 
energy  in  the  steam  was  converted  into  work.  Today 
the  best  plants  show  efficiencies  that  are  much  greater. 

The  best  types  of  diesel  internal  combu.stion  engines 
are  much  more  efficient  than  the  most  efficient  steam 
plants.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  diesel  engines  to  pro- 
duce efficiencies  of  more  than  30  per  cent.  Records  as 
high  as  50  per  cent,  are  claimed.     [W.  F.  Schaphorst.] 
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New  Eoropean-Pacific  Coast  Passenger  Service 


RECOGNIZING  the  demand  for  direct  Pacific 
Coast-Europe  passenger  service  on  the  southern, 
good  weather  route,  the  Libera  Line,  represented 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  by  the 
General  Steamship  Cor- 
poration, with  headquar- 
ters at  San  Francisco,  an- 
nounce that  they  are  plac- 
ing on  this  run  within  the 
next  few  months  two  fine 
passenger  liners,  claimed 
to  be  the  largest  and  fast- 
est in  the  direct  trade  be- 
tween the  Pacific  Coast 
and  Europe.  Each  of  these 
vessels  will  be  equipped  to 
carry  200  first  class  pas- 
sengers. They  will  operate 
at  a  sea  speed  of  15  knots 
and  will  afford  a  25-day 
service  to  Mediterranean 
ports  via  the  Panama 
Canal. 

The  first  vessel  is  to  be 
named  California.  She  is 
the  former  Cunard  liner 
Albania,  and  is  now  being 
extensively  reconditioned 
to  be  placed  in  this  service 
in  a  short  time.  She  is  523 
feet  in  length,  of  12,800 
gross  tons,  and  is  driven 
by  four  steam  turbines. 
Her  staterooms  will  be 
equipped  in  the  most  up- 
to-date  manner,  with  beds  instead  of  berths,  and  with 
private  bathrooms  throughout.  She  will  have  the  latest 
type  of  ventilation  to  assure  comfort  through  warm 
weather.  Her  social  rooms  and  dining  rooms  are  being 


fitted  out  in  a  luxurious  manner;  and  spacious  promen- 
ade decks  equipped  for  modern  deck  sports  will  be  pro- 
vided 

The  vessels  will  proceed 
from  the  present  range  of 
Pacific  Coast  ports  now 
served  by  the  line  to  the 
Canary  Islands,  Marseilles, 
Genoa,  Leghorn,  and  Nap- 
les. They  will  supplement 
the  existing  fleet  of  five 
motorships  engaged  in  the 
direct  Mediterranean  ser- 
vice which  was  inaugurat- 
ed by  the  Libera  Line  in 
1925.  They  will  not  only 
be  the  first  actual  passen- 
ger liners  employed  in  re- 
gular service  between  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  Europe, 
but  they  will  also  be  the 
fastest  vessels  engaged  in 
this  trade. 

Operating  over  a  route 
where  good  weather  is  as- 
sured all  the  way,  they  will 
be  particularly  attractive 
to  voyagers  who  wish  to 
avoid  rough  weather.  Af- 
ter leaving  the  Canary  Is- 
lands they  will  proceed 
through  the  Strait  of  Gib- 
raltar into  the  Mediterran- 
ean, furnishing  interesting 
sights  that  are  not  seen  on 
(he  rirlt's  usually  traversed  by  lines  operating  be- 
tween the  Pacific  Coast  and  Europe.  As  northern  and 
central  Europe  can  be  reached  quickly  from  Marseilles 
and  Genoa. 


A  NEAR-SHORE  WATERSPOUT 

This  reproduction  of  a  photograph,  taken 
August  19,  1896,  at  Cottage  City,  Massa- 
chusetts, shows  plainly  the  formation  of 
the  "mushroom"  at  the  bottom  of  the  water- 
spout. The  description  which  accompanies 
the  photograph  states:  "The  waterspout  was 
about  a  mile  high.  The  cloudburst  disturbed 
the  water  for  several  hundred  yards  until  it 
looked  like  a  boiling  pool.  We  could  trace 
through  the  camera  the  spiral  motion  of  the 
water  as  it  was  drawn  into  the  clouds.  Tor- 
rents of  water  poured  down  a  few  hours 
later  which  was  found  by  several  people  on 
the  island  to  be  salt."  For  this  interesting 
photograph  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Louis 
G.  Henes,  prominent  machinery  dealer  of 
Los  Angeles. 
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THE  following  very  interesting  report  from  J.  R. 
Gordon,  president  of  the  Merchant  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  covers 
the  quarter  ending  June  30,  1930: 

Operations.  Negotiations  have  been  renewed  for  plac- 
ing all  North  Atlantic  operators  under  the  lump-sum 
agreement  by  July  1,  except  those  lines  advertised  for 
sale. 

Since  the  recent  appropriation  bill  passed  by  Congress 
authorizing  the  lump-sum  agreement,  effective  July  1, 
we  have  consummated  that  agreement  with  Rogers  & 
Webb,  Consolidated  Navigation  Company,  and  Roose- 
velt Steamship  Company,  as  approved  by  the  Board. 
Negotiations  are  now  pending  with  other  operators  for 
placing  them  under  the  lump-sum  agreement.  Even 
under  the  present  shipping  conditions,  it  is  apparent 
that  under  this  new  form  of  agreement  material  reduc- 
tion in  losses  will  be  made.  The  results  obtained  in  the 
case  of  the  Southgate  Nelson  Corporation  lump-sum 
contract  justify  the  estimated   improvement. 

Ship  Sales.  The  Gulf  Brazil  Line  has  recently  been 
advertised,  but  no  bids  were  received. 

The  recommendation  that  the  Merchant  Fleet  Cor- 
poration be  authorized  to  negotiate  a  sale  with  the 
operators  of  the  Gulf  Orient  Line  under  the  preference- 
to-operators  policy  of  the  Shipping  Board  has  been  ap- 
proved. 

Thirty-one  vessels  of  273,627  tons  were  sold  during 
the  last  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1930, 
for  operation  and  scrap  for  $692,808.  The  recent  survey 
made  of  all  idle  vessels  in  the  fleet  developed  that  91 
additional  vessels  were  available  for  scrap.  One  hund- 
red and  twenty-four  vessels  of  879.362  deadweight  tons 
were  sold  for  $5,095,258  during  the  year. 

Personnel.  The  total  annual  payroll  of  the  Merchant 
Fleet  Corporation  has  been  reduced  since  March  31, 
$257,715,  or  8.06  per  cent.  The  entire  fiscal  year  will 
.show  a  reduction  of  $1,876,859,  or  31,8  per  cent.  As 
the  lump-sum  agreement  is  made  effective,  and  with 
further  sales  of  lines,  larger  reductions  in  personnel 
will  be  made. 

The  offices  at  Sydney,  Australia,  and  Pernambuco, 
Brazil,  have  been  closed. 

Traffic.  Every  effort  has  been  made  to  stimulate  the 
traffic  on  our  vessels  during  this  depressed  period. 
The  Gulf/West  Coast  Italy  Pooling  Agreement,  author- 
ized by  the  Shipping  Board  last  year,  shows  that  each 
group  of  lines  has  carried  its  allotted  percentage.  The 
agreement  terminating  June  30  is  to  be  extended  for 
another  year,  as  it  is  felt  that  it  has  proved  of  benefit 
to  our  commercial  interests  as  well  as  to  the  participat- 
ing lines. 

Plans  for  the  rearrangement  of  the  Gulf  services  in- 
to three  groups  have  been  presented  to  the  Shipping 
Board. 

Repairs.  Repair  costs  have  continued  downward  dur- 
ing the  quarter  at  a  very  gratifying  pace.  The  average 
monthly  repair  costs  for  the  past  six  months  show  a 
reduction  over  the  previous  six  months  of  $194,000  per 
month.  More  than  a  million  dollars  less  was  spent  on 
repairs  for  this  period  than  in  the  previous  six  months. 

Supplies:   Reduction   in   storehouse  stocks  has   been 


commenced  to  the  extent  of  one-fourth  of  the  amount  on 
hand,  valued  at  $640,000.  Further  surveys  are  in  pro- 
gress and  it  is  anticipated  that  at  least  one-half  of  our 
present  stock  will  be  disposed  of  in  the  near  future. 

Finance.  Considerable  progress  has  been  made  to 
clear  up  accounts  of  inactive  operators,  as  the  result 
of  which  there  remain  only  five  inactive  operators  ap- 
pearing in  Special  Account  28,  consisting  of  debits, 
$45,534.71,  and  credits,  $2,401.43,  negotiations  for  set- 
tlement of  which  are  practically  completed. 

Insurance.  During  the  quarter  our  insurance  fund 
insured  61  steamers  in  total  amount  $24,500,000.  Earn- 
ed premium  for  this  period  amounted  to  $275,000,  while 
36  losses  were  closed  through  payment  of  $175,000. 

We  have  arranged  to  continue  the  present  rates  for 
P.  &  L  insurance  after  June  30,  when  the  present  con- 
tract expires. 

Hog  Island.  Sale  of  Hog  Island  to  the  City  of  Phila- 
delphia was  consummated  during  the  quarter  just  pas- 
sed, for  $3,000,000  with  the  provision  that  the  property 
must  be  developed  as  a  marine,  rail,  and  air  terminal 
by  the  City  of  Philadelphia. 

Sale  of  Hoboken  Piers.  Preparations  for  sale  of  the 
Hoboken  Piers  have  been  concluded  and  advertisement 
issued  in  various  papers  as  required  by  Act  of  Con- 
gress, bids  for  this  property  to  be  received  July  23,  or 
forty-five  days  after  the  advertisement  appears. 

Sale  of  45  Broadway.  Advertisement  for  the  sale  of 
45  Broadway  has  been  published,  calling  for  sealed  bids 
to  be  received  as  of  August  26,  1930,  or  60  days  after 
advertisement. 

Budget.  Estimates  covering  our  operations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1931-1932  have  been  prepared  in  the  amount 
of  $4,000,000,  which  is  a  reduction  from  $10,000,000  in 
1929-1930  and  from  $6,000,000  for  1930-1931. 


An  Optimistic  Outlook 


IN  these  days  of  depression  it  is  encouraging  to  hear 
an  optimistic  word  from  one  of  America's  largest 
steamship  companies.  The  International  Mercan- 
tile Marine  reports  that  July  1st  of  this  year  witnessed 
the  heaviest  bookings  of  tourist  third  cabin  for  any 
single  seasonal  peak  in  the  Trans  Atlantic  passenger 
business.  This  was  paralleled  by  a  normal  high  tide 
movement  in  all  other  classes. 

Pacific  Coast  Offices  of  this  firm  report  that  their 
business  for  the  first  half  of  1930  on  all  the  company's 
lines  is  ahead  of  the  same  period  for  1929  which  in  view 
of  the  general  business  depression  speaks  well  for  the 
Pacific  Coast.  The  intercoastal  business  of  the  Panama 
Pacific  Line  is  ahead  of  last  year  by  a  very  comfortable 
margin. 

On  return  from  the  annual  business  conference  in 
New  York,  L.  E.  Archer,  Pacific  Coast  manager  of  the 
International  Mercantile  Marine  brings  the  gratifying 
news  that  the  company's  officials  have  decided  to  go 
ahead  with  the  construction  of  another  turbo-electric 
liner  to  be  followed,  probably  in  a  short  time,  by  two 
more — all  to  be  sisters  to  the  Pennsylvania. 
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The  Pathfinder  of  the  Seas 


Orath 
Fra 


a  Sunday  morning  in  the  spring  of  1824.  a 
rather  under-sized  youth  of  19  started  from 
ranklin,  Tennessee,  on  a  borrowed  horse  for  a 
ride  of  500  miles.  This  youth  had  a  remarkable  pair  of 
brown  eyes  in  a  very  fine  head.  He  had  thirty  dollars 
and  an  appointment  as  midshipman  in  the  United 
States  Navy  in  his  pocket;  and  he  had  a  rare  gift  for 
making  good  friends. 

Before  visiting  his  home  again  this  young  man  had 
been  around  the  world  and  twice  around  Cape  Horn, 
having  seen  nine  years  sea  service.  During  these  nine 
years  those  clear  brown  eyes  and  that  fine  head  had 
perceived  some  missing  links  in  the  methods  of  sail 
navigation  and  had  discovered  methods  of  supplying 
the  lack. 

Matthew  Fontaine  Maury  was  our  hero's  name,  and 
he  very  quickly  achieved  fame  as  a  writer  of  text  books 
on  geography  and  navigation.   He  became  the  father  of 
modern    oceanography — the 
science  of  the  sea. 

As  superintendent  of  the 
United  States  Navy  Depot  of 
Charts  and  Instruments  (later 
the  Naval  Observatory  and 
still  later  the  United  States 
Naval  Observatory  and  Hy- 
drographic  Office),  Maury  es- 
tablished the  custom  of  gath- 
ering information  from  the  log 
books  of  ships  for  the  prepar- 
a  t  i  o  n  of  weather  and   wind  R> 

charts.    The  publication  of  ^ 

these  maps  "Wind    and    Cur-  (oj 

rent  Chart  of  the  North  Atlan- 
tic" in  1847  was  an  epoch- 
making  event.  It  proved  the 
usefulness  of  such  work;  and 
by  1851  more  than  1000  cap- 
tains on  all  oceans  were  mak- 
ing observations  for  and  send- 
ing reports  to  Maury. 

This  gathering  of  accurate 
information  enabled  the  Naval 
Observatory  to  produce  charts 

of  the  North  Atlantic,  South  Atlantic,  North  and  South 
Pacific,  the  use  of  which  brought  about  a  very  definite 
saving  of  time  and  money  on  sailing  ship  voyages. 
Probably  no  one  improvement  ever  applied  to  the  mer- 
chant marine  has  brought  about  so  striking  a  reduction 
in  the  total  cost  of  operation  as  was  effected  by  the 
application  of  Maury's  Wind  and  Current  Charts. 

This  work  bi-ought  to  Matthew  Fontaine  Maury  in- 
ternational renown.  Colleges  at  home  and  abroad,  as 
well  as  state,  federal,  and  foreign  governments,  heaped 
honors  upon  him.  No  other  American  has  received 
quite  so  many  foreign  degrees  and  honors.  Maury's 
very  fertile  brain  was  also  busy  in  many  other  direc- 
tions. It  was  largely  through  his  suggestion  that  An- 
napolis Naval  Academy  was  founded.  He  proposed  a 
Panama  Canal,  a  transcontinental  railway,  the  Great 
Lakes-Gulf  of  Mexico  inland  waterway,  the  route  for 
the  Atlantic  Cable;  and  in  many  other  ways  was  years 
ahead  of  his  time.  He  established  steamer  lanes  on 
the  North  Atlantic. 


Details  of  all  this  and  much  more  are  unfolded  in  a 
very  readable  biography,  THE  PATHFINDER  OF  THE 
SEAS,  written  by  John  W.  Wayland  and  printed  with 
excellent  illustrations  by  Garret  &  Massie,  Inc.,  Rich- 
mond, Virginia.     Price  $3  net. 


Another  book  received  this  month  fits  in  here  very 
nicely,  since  it  has  actually  followed  a  long  time  after 
Maury  in  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis.  We  refer 
to: 

MODERN  SEAMANSHIP.  By  Austin  M.  Knight,  late 
Rear-Admiral,  United  States  Navy;  940  pages  with 
numerous  illustrations,  diagrams,  and  tables;  pub- 
Hsnod  by  D.  Van  Nostrand  Company,  New  York. 
Price  ."PT.SO. 

This  is  a  ninth  edition  of  the  standard  American 
work  on  the  subject.  For  nearly  thirty  years  it  has 
served  as  the  textbook  on  sea- 
manship at  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy  and  as  a 
standard  book  of  reference 
afloat  and  ashore.  Knight's 
work  took  the  place  of  Luce's 
book  when  steam  was  sub- 
stituted for  sail  in  the  prac- 
tice cruises  of  the  cadets.  The 
various  new  editions  have  kept 
the  text  up  to  date,  and  the 
present  edition,  rewritten,  re- 

S  vised,  and  enlarged  by  Captain 

Harry  A.  Baldridge,  U.  S.  N., 
combines  the  experience  of  all 
the  expert  specialists  in  the 
various  branches  of  the  United 
States  naval  service. 

Everything  a  deck  officer  on 
the  modern  steamer  needs  to 
know  about  seamanshipandthe 
management  of  deck  machin- 
ery is  conveniently  arranged 
on  the  pages  of  this  volume; 
and  this  material  is  so  com- 
pletely indexed  that  it  be- 
becomes  a  pleasure  to  find  the  answer  to  any  special 
problem. 

HANDBOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY  AND  PHYSICS.  By 
Charles  D.  Hodgman,  M.S.,  and  Norbert  A.  Lange, 
Ph.D.  1400  pages,  numerous  tables  and  diagrams; 
from  the  press  of  the  Chemical  Rubber  Publishing 
Company,  Cleveland.     Price  $5. 

In  these  days  of  increasing  pressures  and  tempera- 
tures in  marine  steam  plants  and  with  the  growing  use 
of  special  alloys  for  many  marine  purposes,  it  becomes 
almost  a  matter  of  necessity  for  the  marine  engineer  to 
keep  handy  a  ready  reference  book  covering  the  latest 
developments  in  chemistry  and  physics.  This  handbook 
is  the  American  standard  work  on  the  subject  and  this 
is  the  14th  edition. 

Any  shipping  man  whose  work  contacts  radio,  refri- 
geration, steam,  or  the  use  of  high  grade  alloys  will 
find  much  of  interest  in  this  reference  book. 
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PRACTICAL  STEEL  SHIPBUILD- 
ING.   By  Dr.-Ing.  E.  Foerster  of 
Hamburg,  assisted  by  Dr.-Ing.  C. 
Commentz,  Dr.  W.  Dahlmann.  C. 
Kielhorn,  and  A.  D.  T.  Schwarz; 
600  pages;  870  illustrations.  Pub- 
lished  by   Julius    Springer,    Ber- 
lin, Germany,  1930.  Price  in  the 
United  States  $31. 
This    latest    book    by    Dr.    Ernst 
Foerster  may  well  be  called  a  "clas- 
sic" on  modern  steel  ship  construc- 
tion. An  exhaustive  treatise  on  prac- 
tical steel  shipbuilding,  it  comes  at 
a  very  opportune  time   because  of 
the  changes  we  have  witnessed  dui-- 
ing  the  last  decade.    The  book  pre- 
sents the  various  stages  of  develop- 
ment to  the  most  modern  construc- 
tion and  building  practices  of  today 
in  a  very  clear  and  concise  manner. 
All  of  the  essential  details  of  the 
Bremen  and  Europa  are  described 
and  illustrated. 

Progress  in  the  construction  of 
all  types  of  ships  has  been  to 
lighten  construction  and  obtain  the 
necessary  strength  by  better  dis- 
tribution of  materials,  to  avoid  weak 
points  by  careful  stress  analysis; 
and  to  reduce  building  and  repair 
costs  by  more  simple  construction. 
A  special  chapter  is  devoted  to 
materials.  It  covers  the  production 
processes  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  steels  including  stainless  steels 
and  steel  castings.  The  various 
methods  of  welding,  including 
stress  calculations  on  arc-welded 
joints,  are  thoroughly  covered. 

Another  chapter  is  devoted  to 
corrosion  and  its  prevention  by 
means  of  paints,  Portland  and  As- 
phalt cements,  and  the  latest  efforts 
and  research  in  protective  paint 
practise  are  discussed. 

The  last  section  covers  the  de- 
velopment of  the  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry in  various  countries,  ship- 
yards, and  works. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  excellent 
book  will  soon  be  made  available  in 
an  English  translation. 


The    Port    of    New    York    and    its 
Economic    Function.    By    Gaston 
Eyskens,    Louvain,    Bibliotheque 
de  I'Ecole  des  Sciences  Commer- 
cials de  rUniversite  de  Louvain, 
Rene   F  o  n  t  e  y  n,  Editeur,   1929. 
(Published   in   French). 
Monsieur    Eyskens    has    pictured 
the  world's  first  port  from  the  view- 
point of  a  European  economist.  It  is 
an     excellently     documented     and 
thorough    study    of    the    commerce, 
traffic,  rates,  and  operation  of  the 
port  based  on  statistics  up  to  and 


including  those  for  1928  and  on  an 
intimate,  personal  study  on  the 
ground. 

The  first  part  describes  the  na- 
ture of  the  commerce,  analyzing  the 
ocean,  canal,  coastal,  intercoastal, 
and  passenger  traffic;  the  commer- 
cial products  handled  and  their  ori- 
gins; and  the  economic  functions  of 
the  port  in  the  relation  to  the  move- 
ment of  these  products. 

The  second  part  deals  with  the 
causes  of  the  greatness  of  the  port; 
its  heritage  from  the  past;  the  open 
ing  up  and  growth  of  the  virgin 
country  and  its  natural  outlets;  the 
means  of  communication  with  the 
interior  and  with  the  ports  of  the 
world;  the  piers,  terminals,  ware- 
houses, and  their  eciuipment;  and 
the  organization,  operation,  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  port. 

The  third  part  analyzes  the  prin- 
cipal problems  of  the  port,  such  as 
railroad  net  and  connections, 
freight  terminals,  belt  lines,  and 
car  floating;  rational  operation  of 
the  piers  and  equipment  and  ter- 
minal charges.  A  chapter  is  well 
devoted  to  the  rate  structure, 
causes,  trends,  tariff  wars,  and  com- 
petition between  ports.  The  final 
chapter  foretells  the  probable  fu- 
ture of  the  port  of  New  York  as 
affected  by  the  Mississippi  River, 
Hudson's  Bay,  and  St.  Lawrence 
Canal  routes.  In  conclusion,  the 
writer  believes  that  the  experience 
of  New  York  clearly  shows  that  of 
necessity  any  port  must  establish 
definite  plans  for  development 
years  in  advance,  that  the  destiny 
of  ports  is  best  controlled  by  a  pub- 
lic body  where  economists  and  en- 
gineers have  a  preponderant  in- 
fluence, and  that  in  the  Port  Au- 
thority New  York  will  find  new  and 
fertile  initiative  for  logical  develop- 
ment. 

Monsieur  Eyskens  deserves  com- 
mendation for  this  timely  study, 
well  done.  The  bibliography  is  ex- 
cellent, most  complete,  and  of  great 
value  in  itself.  This  book  should  be 
in  the  library  of  every  port  engineer 
and  economist.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  an  English  translation  may 
soon  render  the  information  more 
generally  available. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  with 
general  offices  at  Broad  Street  Sta- 
tion, Philadelphia,  has  published  a 
little  booklet  describing  in  detail  its 
new  coal  dumping  pier  at  Green- 
wich, Philadelphia,  recently  opened 
for  the  service  of  the  coal  trade, 
particularly  shippers  and  export- 
ers. 
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Trade  Literature 

Northern    Rotary    Pumps    is    the 

title  of  Catalog  2G  just  issued  by 
the  Northern  Pump  Co.,  Minnea- 
polis, Minnesota.  The  catalog  is 
made  up  principally  of  large  pic- 
tures— printed  on  large  .sheets,  14 
by  14,  of  heavy  coated  stock — por- 
traying each  type  of  pump,  with  a 
schedule  of  sizes  and  capacities. 
The  catalog  is  in  loose-leaf  form 
and  bound  in  heavy  white  paper, 
making  a  very  fine  looking  book. 


Submarine    Signal    Fathometer — 

Visual  Echo  Sounding — is  the  title 
of  booklet  issued  by  the  Submarine 
Signal  Company  of  Boston  describ- 
ing and  illustrating  installations  of 
its  product  as  represented  by  over 
200  vessels  so  equipped.  The  book 
is  attractively  printed  on  fine  paper 
stock  and  besides  a  complete  de- 
scription of  the  Fathometer,  its  his- 
tory, adaptability  and  advantages, 
principles  of  operation,  and  instal- 
lation, gives  brief  paragraphs  with 
illustrations  of  the  many  fleets 
Fathometer-equipped. 


Electric  Motor  and  Control  Equip- 
ment   for   Deck   Auxiliaries   is   the 

title  of  a  new  booklet  just  issued  by 
General  Electric  Company  and  ob- 
tainable from  headquarters  at  Sche- 
nectady, New  York,  or  any  branch 
office. 

This  booklet  describes  the  relia- 
bility and  economy  of  operation  of 
direct-current  motors  and  control 
equipment  for  deck  auxiliaries  on 
merchant  vessels  and,  besides  the 
text  matter  describing  the  equip- 
ment for  anchor  windlass,  capstans, 
gypsies,  warping  winches,  cargo 
winches  and  boat  hoists,  etc.,  is  well 
illustrated. 

General  Electric  Co.,  Schenecta- 
dy, N.  Y.,  has  loose  leaf  catalog 
sheet  GEA-570B  covering  Hand 
Starting  Compensators — Deadfront 
cabinet  type. 


Concrete   Shore    Protection    is    a 

booklet  which  should  be  read  by  all 
engineers  and  executives  interested 
in  the  construction  of  piers  and 
bulkheads  for  harbors,  yacht  har- 
bors, levees,  and  other  waterfront 
structures.  It  is  a  beautifully  illus- 
trated 30-page  paper  bound  booklet 
published  by  the  Portland  Cement 
Association  and  may  be  obtained 
free  on  application  to  the  associa- 
tion offices,  33  West  Grand  Avenue. 
Chicago. 
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Another  New  Pacific  Coaster 

Canadian  National  Railways  Construct  Three  New  Ships  to 
Augment  Service  in  Pacific  Northwest 


IN  order  to  keep  up  with  the  increasing  demand  for 
accommodations  on  the  run  from  Vancouver,  B.C.,  to 
Skagway,  Alaska,  the  Canadian  National  Railways 
has  put  into  service  the  Prince  Henry,  first  of  three 
sister  ships  ordered  by  the  company  from  Cammell 
Laird  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Birkenhead.  The  second  ship.  Prince 
David,  is  now  in  service  in  the  tri-city  run  between 
Vancouver,  Seattle,  and  Victoria;  and  the  third  vessel. 
Prince  Robert,  will  be  delivered  next  spring  and  will 
operate  with  the  Prince  David.  They  have  been  con- 
structed in  accordance  with  the  latest  ideas  in  marine 
engineering,  and  special  attention  has  been  given  to 
passenger  accommodations.  The  new  vessels  are  both 
larger  and  faster  than  those  being  used  on  this  run  at 
the  present  time.  Since  the  boats  are  designed  primar- 
ily for  the  tourist  trade  provisions  have  been  made  so 
that  automobiles  may  be  driven  on  board  through  spec- 
ial side  doors,  and  ample  space  between  decks  has  been 
allowed  to  give  plenty  of  overhead  clearance.  Another 
feature  of  these  new  ships  which  is  designed  for  the 
tourist  trade  are  the  loud-speakers  which  have  been 
placed  on  all  of  the  main  decks  and  in  the  public  rooms 


so  that  information  regarding  points  of  interest  being 
passed  can  be  announced  by  a  special  guide.  Accommo- 
dations are  provided  for  334  first-class  passengers  with 
three  types  of  state  rooms.  There  are  the  de-luxe  suites, 
the  two  bed  staterooms,  and  the  regular  first  class  state- 
rooms which  have  pullman  type  berths. 

These  new  ships  are  of  the  geared  turbine  type,  being 
twin  screw,  and  driven  by  two  sets  of  single  reduction 
turbines.  Steam  is  supplied  the  main  turbines  at  850 
pounds  with  170°  superheat,  while  separate  boilers  have 
been  provided  to  take  care  of  the  auxiliary  and  deck 
machinery.  The  boilers  are  all  force  draft  and  are  oil 
fired.  The  new  ships  are  distinctive  in  appearance  due 
to  the  three  funnels,  all  of  which  are  working  funnels, 
and  to  the  cruiser  stern  which  was  adopted  following 
tests  in  the  tank  at  Teddington.  Eight  water-tight  bulk- 
heads extending  to  the  main  deck  have  been  provided  as 
well  as  additional  subdivisions  in  the  form  of  oil  bunker 
bulkheads.  There  is  a  full  double  bottom  which  is 
utilized  for  carrying  fuel  oil  and  fresh  water,  as  well  as 
water  ballast  and  feed  water. 


PRINCE  HENRY   —  LATliST   ADDITION   TO  CANADIAN  NATIONAL  RAILWAYS  FLEET. 

1.  Prince  Henry  nearing  the   end  of   her  maiden  voyage   from   England.      2.    Smoking    room    furnished    in    Old    English    tavern    style. 

3.  Lounge  located  on  after  end  of  third  deck.    4.  One  of  the  two   bed   first  class  cabins. 
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Marine  Equipment 


REFRIGERATION     c^     CONVEYORS 
PUMPING  EQUIPMENT  <r^  MARINE  ENGINES 


X 


ANEW  portable,  flexi- 
ble, power-driven  ele- 
V  a  t  i  n  g  and  tiering 
conveyor  has  just  been  in- 
troduced that  has  already 
found  many  useful  appli- 
cations in  a  wide  range  of 
industries. 

The  Clark  TwinVeyor 
uses  a  new  principle.  Two 
external  spiral  tubes  are 
turned  toward  each  other 
by  a  power  head.  Anything 
placed  on  the  conveyor 
travels  forward  rapidly, 
perfectly  balanced,  s  e  1  f- 
centered.  The  TwinVeyor 
has  already  made  notable 
cost  reduction  records  in 
handlingrawmaterials  and 
finished  products  in  bags, 
bales  and  bundles.  It  finds 
application  under  certain  condi- 
tions in  plants  handling  crates  and 
boxes;  and  experiments  are  being 
conducted  for  the  handling  of 
finished  products,  not  packaged, 
that  are  in  units  of  a  size  and  shape 
to  travel  on  the  spiral  tubes.  It 
should  be  found  useful  and  econo- 
mical in  conveying,  elevating,  and 
stacking  all  manner  of  cargo  that  is 
shipped  in  the  units  described.  Its 
flexibility  and  the  ease  with  which 
it  is  moved  about  make  it  extremely 
valuable  in  loading  and  unloading 
ships. 

This  equipment  was  fir.st  de- 
veloped in  the  plant  of  the  Califor- 
nia Hawaiian  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
at  Crockett,  California  and  has  been 
used  for  some  years  in  sugar  re- 
fineries in  California  and  Hawaii. 
There  it  has  achieved  remarkable 
cost  reductions  in  handling  the 
product.  It  carries  bagged  sugar 
up  a  30  per  cent,  grade  at  the  rate 


Power  head  of  Clark  TwinVeyor  and  photograph  of 
t«o  units  unloading  flour  from  boat  to  warehouse. 


of  90  feet  per  minute,  handling  1800 
bags  per  hour. 

A  standard  unit  consists  of  six 
S-foot  dual  sections  and  a  power 
head.  Each  section  is  light,  joins 
to  the  assembly  with  an  automatic 
lock.  It  is  easily  shifted  about  by 
one  man  and  the  entire  50-foot  line 
can  be  assembled  or  disassembled 
in  six  minutes.  Flexibility  is  se- 
cured by  the  ability  of  any  joint  to 
take  a  15  degree  angle  horizontally 
or  may  be  tilted  15  degrees  up  or  10 
degrees  down.  In  the  elevating  op- 
eration sections  may  be  supported 
by  the  material  that  has  already 
been  stacked. 

Recent  improvements  include  a 
hurdle  which  permits  any  number 
of  TwinVeyor  50-foot  units  to  be 
hooked  together  forming  a  contin- 
uous line  of  any  desired  length.  The 
traveling  load  hurdles  each  power 
head  in  the  line.  Right  and  left 
spiral     chutes     are     provided     for 


shunting  the  load  from  one  Twin- 
Veyor line  to  another,  thus  making 
right  angle  turns  simple. 

An  extension  cord  attached  to  the 
power  head  may  be  plugged  into 
any  power  line.  The  flow  of  power 
along  the  entire  TwinVeyor  is 
smooth  and  constant.  Two  complete 
50-foot  TwinVeyors,  disassembled 
in  15  minutes,  can  be  loaded  onto 
one  factory  trailer.  Power  head 
section  weighs  365  pounds,  each 
dual  tube  section  140  pounds,  entire 
50-foot  assembly  1205  pounds. 

The  equipment  is  manufactured 
by  the  Clark  Tructractor  Co.,  Battle 
Creek,  Michigan.  A.  S.  Lindstrom 
and  Company,  San  Francisco,  are 
California  distributors. 


Leather  Packing  Advice 

■  AVE  you  ever  cussed  a  manu- 
facturer  of   leather   packings 

■for  "doing  a  bum  job"  of  hole 
punching?  Are  you  sure,  now,  that 
the  fault  wasn't  your  own?  It  very 
likely  was  your  own  fault. 

It  often  is  best  not  to  ask  a  man- 
ufacturer to  punch  holes  through 
leather  packing.  It  is  not  good 
practice.  This  is  especially  true 
if  it  is  intended  to  keep  the  pack- 
ing in  storage  for  a  while;  be- 
cause even  the  best  leathers  shrink 
or  change  shape  so  that  after  a 
while  the  holes  will  not  match. 
When  the  user  finds  that  the  holes 
do  not  match  the  bolts  he  of  course 
is  inclined  to  blame  the  manufac- 
turer, whereas  the  manufacturer 
may  not  be  to  blame  at  all.  There- 
fore unless  the  packing  is  to  be  used 
immediately  it  is  better  for  the  user 
to  cut  out  the  bolt  holes  himself. 

Furthermore  when  giving  the 
manufacturer  instructions  regard- 
ing punching  bolt  holes  be  certain 
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that  the  instructions  are  complete 
and  accurate.  Too  often  instruc- 
tions are  meager  and  vague  and 
cannot  be  followed  by  the  manufac- 
turer with  assurance.  He  finds  it 
necessary  to  ask  questions  or  to  call 
for  a  template. 


Temporary  Recondition-        Stop  the  Heat  Losses 
ing  on  German  Liner 


Lubrication  of  Wire 


RACTICALLY  all  the  cores  of 
good  brands  of  wire  rope  are 
thoroughly  impregnated  with 
a  commercial,  chemically-neutral 
rope  oil.  While  the  core  retains  a 
liberal  supply  of  this  lubricant, 
which  gradually  oozes  out  as  the 
rope  is  used,  still,  frequent  applica- 
tion of  a  good  lubricant  during 
service  is  necessary  to  prevent  the 
core  from  becoming  dry.  A  dry  core 
will  wear  and  crush  quicker  than  an 
oil-impregnated  core.  Furthermore 
it  will  absorb  moisture,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  core  will  deteriorate 
rapidly  and  the  inner  wires  will 
corrode  and  shorten  the  service  of 
the  rope. 

The  smaller  the  sheaves  or  the 
heavier  the  tension  on  the  rope,  the 
more  often  should  the  rope  be  lubri- 
cated. The  lubricant  should  be  thin 
enough  to  penetrate  the  strands  and 
the  core  but  not  so  thin  as  to  run 
off  the  rope  nor  so  thick  that  it 
merely  covers  the  rope. 

Therefore,  a  thick,  semi-plastic 
compound  applied  hot  and  in  a 
thinned  condition  is  the  best.  It 
will  penetrate  while  hot,  then  cool 
to  a  plastic  filler,  excluding  the  en- 
trance of  water  and  preserving  and 
lubricating  the  inner  wires  and 
cores. 

To  properly  lubricate  with  a 
heated  lubricant  it  is  necessary  to 
have  the  rope  run  slowly  through  a 
tank  of  heated  oil.  This  is  the  best 
possible  method  to  allow  penetra- 
tion. It  is  always  well  to  lubricate 
the  rope  just  after  installation  and 
before  running  in  service,  partic- 
ularly when  such  ropes  have  been 
kept  in  storage  for  any  length  of 
time. 

Acknowledgment  is  made  to  the 
American  Cable  Company  for  this 
data. 


Painting  the  Shramrock  V — In- 
ternational Compositions  Co.,  of  25 
Broadway,  New  York,  inform  us 
that  the  yacht  Shamrock  V  has 
had  her  bottom  coated  with  Inter- 
national (Holzapfel's)  Yacht  Rac- 
ing Composition  which  has  been 
used  on  the  winning  yachts  in  many 
other  races  on  American  and  Euro- 
pean waters. 


AVING  undergone  temporary 
repairs  at  the  Morse  Plant  of 
"United  Dry  Docks,  Inc.,  the 
North  German  Lloyd  liner  Muen- 
chen,  which  burned  at  her  pier  last 
February,  has  sailed  for  home  un- 
der her  own  power. 

The  principal  item  in  the  recondi- 
tioning was  the  installation  of  a 
steel  framework  in  Number  6  hold, 
where  the  fire  and  explosions 
caused  the  greatest  damage,  to  stif- 
fen the  ship  for  her  voyage  home. 
The  frame-work  was  constructed  of 
12-inch  channel  beams  and  extended 
across  the  lower  hold  and  tween 
decks,  connecting  with  the  ship's 
sides. 

Approximately  80,000  pounds  of 
steel  were  used  in  the  framework. 
Heavy  wooden  supports  also  were 
installed  to  strengthen  D,  E,  and  F 
decks.  Every  opening  caused  by 
fire  and  explosion  in  the  deckhouse 
was  covered  over  and  made  water- 
tight and  all  loose  planking  on 
decks  left  in  bad  condition  by  the 
blaze  was  removed  and  the  exposed 
decks  were  given  a  coat  of  cement. 
No  repairs  were  made  to  the  dam- 
aged passenger  accommodations, 
but  temporary  living  quarters  were 
constructed  for  the  crew  that  took 
the  Muenchen  to  Germany. 

The  ship  caught  fire  on  February 
11  and  was  a  spectacular  blaze  for 
many  hours.  Two  men,  the  pilot  of 
a  fireboat,  and  a  ship's  electrician, 
lost  their  lives.  More  than  fifteen 
million  gallons  of  water  were 
pumped  into  the  ship  to  extinguish 
the  blaze. 


IN  these  days  of  keen  competition 
afloat  heat  leakage  is  an  im- 
portant source  of  waste  and 
should  be  eliminated  wherever 
practicable  by  the  use  of  suitable 
insulation  for  all  exposed  heat  radi- 
ating surfaces.  Asbestos  in  various 
forms  is  much  used  for  this  pur- 
pose and  one  of  the  most  efficient 
forms  of  asbestos  insulation  for 
pipes  is  Insutape  manufactured  by 
the  Union  Asbestos  and  Rubber  Co. 
Insutape  consists  of  a  tube  of 
woven  asbestos  cloth  filled  with  a 
high  grade  flexible  felted  asbestos 
fibre.  It  is  made  in  three  sizes 
3/16  X  1  9/16,  1/4  x  2,  and  %  x  2%. 
It  comes  in  rolls  of  fifty  linear  feet 
to  the  roll.  Application  is  very 
simple.  The  tape  is  simply  spiraled 
ai-ound  the  pipe  drawn  tight  and 
fastened  at  intervals  with  wire 
clamps.  Should  the  pipe  need  re- 
pairs the  Insutape  can  be  removed 
easily  and  used  over  again  when 
repairs  are  completed.  Painted  with 
a  water  proof  paint  it  will  serve  ef- 
fectively over  a  long  period  of  time. 
Super-i  n  s  u  t  a  p  e  is  1"  x  4".  Its 
tube  is  woven  so  that  a  lap  of 
double  fabric  is  formed  along  one 
edge.  When  wound  spirally  on  a 
pipe  this  lap  is  covered  and  seals 
the  joint.  On  a  recent  test  with 
superheated  steam  at  a  temperature 
of  810  degrees  Fahrenheit  and  an 
.lir  temperature  of  70  degrees  Fah- 
renheit, the  bare  pipelostheat  atthe 
rate  of  3283  B.T.U.  per  square  foot 
per  hour.  On  being  wrapped  with 
Super-Insutape  this  loss  was  cut 
down  to  299  B.T.U.  per  square  foot 
per  hour.  The  insulation  therefore 
was  shown  to  have  saved  over  90 
per  cent,  of  the  heat  lost  from  the 


Muinchen  of  tlu    N.nili  (jiiir..m  Iloyd  tied  up  to  the  dock  .it  the  Morse  Plant  of  United 
Dry  Docks,  Inc.,  after  her  disastrous  fire. 
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bare  pipe  or  to  have  over  90  per 
cent,  efficiency. 

Insutape  is  used  as  standard  heat 
insulation  on  the  .steam  piping  of 
the  locomotives  of  over  85  per  cent, 
of  the  railroads  of  America.  In 
this  very  severe  service  it  has  a 
splendid  record  for  long  life  and 
efficiency.  It  requires  no  skilled 
labor  for  its  application  and  can  be 
applied  with  equal  facility  on 
curved  or  straight  pipes. 

Sydney  Plant  is  the  Industrial 
representative  of  the  Union  Asbes- 
tos and  Rubber  Company  for  the 
State  of  California  and  Jones  Broth- 
ers Asbestos  Supply  Company  Inc. 
of  San  Francisco  are  marine  dis- 
tributors for  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
Section.  N.  Mitchell,  insulation  en- 
gineer of  this  firm,  will  be  glad  to 
help  marine  engineers  and  ship 
owners  solve  their  insulation  prob- 
lems. 
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Keeping  the  Salads 
Cool 

OFFICIALS  of  the  Panama 
Mail  Steamship  Company  are 
constantly  on  the  alert  to  im- 
I)rove  the  service  on  their  three 
popular  intercoastal  passenger 
liners,  Venezuela,  Ecuador,  and 
Colombia.  A  .striking  instance  of 
this    is    the    recent    equipment    of 


buffet  in  the  main  dining  saloon  as 
shown  in  our  illustration.  It  is 
note-worthy  that  the  white  enamel- 
led grid  of  fins  surrounding  the 
unit  produces  a  rather  pleasing 
contrast  with  the  dark  wood  finish 
of  the  buffet  and  does  not  detract 


these  vessels  with  modern  automa- 
tic refrigeration  equipment.  After 
considerable  investigation  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  completely  sealed  au- 
tomatic unit  was  chosen  for  this 
work  and  three  units  were  installed 
on  each  vessel. 

One  of  these  units  is  mounted  on 
a    special    cabinet    inclosed    in    the 


from  its  appearance.  This  unit  is 
used  for  salads,  frozen  desserts,  etc. 
Another  unit  is  installed  in  the 
bar.  This  is  a  model  G  135  stand- 
ard refrigerator  used  for  keeping 
bottled  goods  cool.  The  third  unit 
is  a  model  3  C  Water  Cooler. 


New  Oregon  Fisheries  Patrol  Boat 


NE  of  the  most  inter- 
esting little  ships  to 
be  built  on  the  Col- 
Ui.ibia  River  was  finished 
recently  by  the  Astoria 
Marine  Construction  Com- 
pany (formerly  the  Astoria 
Shipbuilding  Company)  at 
its  yard  on  the  Lewis-Clark 
River  estuary,  Astoria. 
This  craft,  named  The  Ore- 
gon after  the  original  name 
of  the  Columbia  River,  was 
built  to  order  of  the  Ore- 
gon Fish  Commission,  as  a 
patrol  boat  for  the  lower 
Columbia.  She  is  45  feet  in 
length  and  is  of  Vee-bottom  design, 
with  hardwood  stem,  apron,  fore- 
foot, keel  and  keelson.  Framing  is  of 
white  oak  1^  i;  x  1%  inches,  one  piece 
from  keel  to  deck,  spaced  9  inches  on 
centers.  The  bottom  is  double  plank- 
ed, 7/16  inch  inside  diagonal  and 
11/16  inch  outside  regular.  All 
planking  is  Port  Orford  Cedar  and 
is  screw  fastened  to  frames.  Nat- 
ural teak  trim  is  used  on  hull  and 
housing,  which,  with  the  special 
green-grey  paint  job,  gives  her  a  dis- 
tinctive as  well  as  an  attractive  ap- 
pearance. 

The  Oregon  is  powered  with  a 
Sterling  Dolphin  6-cylinder,  225- 
horsepower,  at  1550  revolutions  a 
minute,  gasoline  engine,  turning  a 
24  by  20-inch  wheel.    A  special  pro- 


Thc  Oregon,  powcri-d  with   a  22t   I1..1  s.  p  ,u  ,  i    Sterling 

engine,    making    20   miles    per    hour    i>ti    hi  r    trial    trip. 

This  patrol  boat  was  built  to  the  plans  of  the  Oregon 

Fish    Commission. 


peller  basket  of  non-corrosive  metal 
is  fitted  to  avoid  tangling  the  wheel 
in  fish  nets.  Trials  showed  20  miles 
speed  at  1400  i-evolutions  a  minute. 
This  leaves  considerable  reserve 
power  for  spurts  at  higher  speed. 

There  are  berths  for  four  forward, 
with  lavatory  in  the  forepeak.  The 
engine  room  takes  up  the  ne.xt  ten 
feet  of  hull,  over  which  is  the  pilot 
house.  Galley  and  cabin  with  berths 
for  four,  and  a  cockpit  aft,  give  her 
ample  accommodation. 

Joseph  M.  Dyer,  designer  and  an 
official  of  the  Astoria  Marine  Con- 
.struction  Company,  tells  us  that  "on 
the  strength  of  her  showing,  we 
landed  a  job  for  building  a  50-foot, 
400-horsepower  express  cruiser  for 
J.  R.  Dugan  of  Portland." 


Arrangement  plan  and  outboard  profile  of  the  Orsgon. 


Pumping  Service 


THE  first  Worthington  pump 
was  built  for  marine  service.  It 
was  installed  on  a  canal  boat  in 
1840  and  marked  a  new  era  in 
steam  engineering.  From  that  day 
to  the  present  the  leadership  of 
Worthington  products  in  the  ship- 
ping industry  has  never  faltered. 
The  list  of  vessels  on  which  Worth- 
ington equipment  is  installed  might 
easily  be  mistaken  for  a  register  of 
American-built  shipping. 

Last  year  alone,  Worthington 
equipment  was  contracted  for  or  in- 
stalled in  an  impressive  list  of  more 
than  55  large  ships  in  this  country. 
All  types  of  craft  are  represented 
from  tankers  and  freighters  to 
ocean  liners  and  sea-going  pleasure 
yachts. 

Oriente  and  Morro  Castle 

Oriente  and  Morro  Castle,  pala- 
tial liners  of  the  Ward  Line,  carry 
a  comprehensive  battery  of  our 
pumps.  In  each  of  the  sister  ships 
are  installed  twenty-six  centrifugal 
pumps  and  nine  vertical  simplex 
and  duplex  direct  acting  pumps — 
all  Worthington's.  On  these  vessels 
the  Worthington  Freflo  pump  goes 
to  sea  for  the  first  time.  For  emer- 
gency bilge  service  each  carries  a 
4-inch  special  vertical  Freflo 
pump.  Operating  at  1125  r.p.m.  the 
units  are  designed  to  deliver  500 
gallons  per  minute  against  a  40-foot 
head.  These  pumps  are  installed  un- 
der air-tight  diving  bells.  Thus  they 
are  able  to  remain  in  operation  even 
though  completely  submerged  in 
bilge  water.  This  protected  install- 
ation was  designed  as  the  result  of 
a  suggestion  made  at  a  recent 
safety  conference  in  London. 

Having  a  speed  of  20  knots  Morro 
Castle  and  Oriente  are  the  fastest 
turbo-electric  driven  liners  on  the 
seas.  When  they  are  put  on  the 
Havana-New  York  run  they  will  re- 


duce the  running  time  of  this  voy- 
age from  72  to  60  hours.  Both  ves- 
sels were  launched  from  the  ship- 
yards of  the  Newport  News  Ship- 
building and  Dry  Dock  Company 
this  spring. 

Sugar  Pumps  on  Orizaba 

Orizaba  and  Siboney  also  of  the 
Ward  line,  Worthington  No.  12 
Coniflo  pumps  serve  an  interesting 
purpose.  It  is  to  transfer  liquid 
sugar  from  the  ship's  tanks  to  a 
barge  alongside.  Driven  by  a  20 
hp.  direct  current  motor,  each  Coni- 
flo pump  delivers  513  gallons  per 
minute  against  a  43-foot  head.  The 
units  operate  at  1750  r.p.m.  As  the 
syrup  tanks  are  located  near  the 
ship's  boilers  the  warmth  keeps  the 
liquid  thin  and  easy  to  handle.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  1.35;  viscosity, 
920  seconds,  Saybolt  Universal. 

Occasionally,  when  the  pumps 
stand  idle  for  a  time,  the  sugar 
crystallizes  in  the  pump  passages. 
In  that  case  it  is  only  necessary  to 
pour  in  a  bucket  of  hot  water.  The 
sugar  is  melted  and  the  pumps  may 
be  started   without  trouble. 

The  Tank  Ship  Chester  Sun 

Early  in  March  the  Sun  Ship- 
building Company  delivered  the  13,- 
000-ton  tanker,  Chester  Sun,  to  the 
Motor  Tankship  Corporation.  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  This  vessel,  which  is 
typical  of  modern  tank  ships,  is 
equipped  with  the  following  Worth- 
ington equipment: 

One  4",  2-stage,  SD  salt  water 
fire  and  bilge  pump. 

One  IV2"  Class  C  fuel  oil  purifier 
pump  and  receiver. 

One  4  L-2  salt  water  circulating 
pump. 

Two  4  L-2  fresh  water  circulating 
pumps. 

One  3  L-3  sanitary  and  ice  ma- 
chine pump. 
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One  71/2  X  8V2  X  10  horizontal  du- 
plex engine  room  bilge  pump. 

One  6  x  5%  x  6  horizontal  duplex 
pump  room  bilge  pump. 

One  7V2X8V2XIO  horizontal  du- 
plex forward  pump  room  bilge 
pump. 

One  6  x  5%  x  6  horizontal  duplex 
fuel  oil  transfer  pump. 

Two  514x31/2x5  horizontal  du- 
plex fuel  oil  service  pumps. 


Fast  Speed  Boat 
Launched  at  Cryer's 

CHRISTENED  by  Mrs.  Louis  J. 
Fageol  and  launched  with  a 
colorful  ceremony  June  25  at 
the  yard  of  the  Wm.  Cryer  Stand- 
ard Boat  Works,  in  Oakland,  Cali- 
fornia, the  Miss  Cycol,  said  to  be 
the  fastest  speed  boat  on  the  Paci- 
fic Coast,  gave  spectators  a  thrill  in 
a  burst  of  speed  in  its  first  trial 
trip  that  shot  it  skimming  over  the 
water  of  the  Oakland  estuary  at 
bullet-like  speed. 

The  swift  craft  is  owned  by 
Louis  J.  Fageol  and  Dr.  T.  F.  Bar- 
ron and  was  built  to  the  same  plans 
worked  out  by  the  late  Major  Se- 
grave  for  the  speedboat  in  which 
he  intended  to  set  an  all-time  rec- 
ord speed  on  water.  It  is  powered 
by  a  400-horsepower  Hispano-Suiza 
airplane  motor,  is  21  feet  in  length, 
6  foot  beam,  and  built  of  airplane 
spruce. 

The  christening  program  was 
colorful  with  entertainment  by  a 
chorus  from  the  Fox  Oakland 
theatre,  and  the  smashing  of  the 
be-ribboned  bottle  over  the  new 
boat's  bow  by  Mrs.  Fageol.  The 
Miss  Cycol  was  then  hoisted  on  a 
large  crane,  and  lowered  into  the 
water,  where,  with  a  roar  of  its 
V-8  Hispano-Suiza  motor,  it  shot  up 
the  estuary  in  a  cloud  of  spray. 


Left.  Miss  Cycoi  on  her  way  to  the  waterfront  with  Dr.  F.  T.  Barron  at  the  wheel.      Center.  Miss  Cycol  being  christened  by  Mrs.  Louis  J. 
tageol  with  Jack  and  Ethyl,  of  radio  fame,  looking  on.    Right.  Miss  Cycol  takes  a  trip  up  the  Oakland  Estuary  with  Louis  J.  Fageol  and 

Dr.  F.  T.  Barron  aboard 
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American  Shipbuildinj 


&dited  by  H.  C.  McKinnon 


Panama  Mail  Calls  For  Bids  City  of  Honolulu  Abandoned.  — 

Plans  and  specifications  for  the  Due  to   the  great  cost  of  recondi- 

construction  of  four  turbo-electric  tioning  the  steamer  City  of  Hono- 

passenger  liners  for  the  San  Fran-  lulu  as  shown  by  bids  submitted  by 

cisco-Central    America-New   York  shipyards  on  August  4,  the  vessel 

service  of  the  Panama  Mail  Steam-  has    been    declared    a    constructive 

ship  Company,  are  now  being  fig-  total  loss  and  was  abandoned  to  the 

ured  on  by  American  Ship  builders,  underwriters  at  Honolulu  on  August 

the  bids  to  be  opened  on  September  20.  Low  bid  for  repairing  the  dam- 

2nd.      These    ships    are   to    be    500  j^gg    was    submitted    by   Bethlehem 

feet  long,  70    feet    beam,    39    feet  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  San  Francisco, 

molded  depth  of  18  knots  sea  speed  ^t  $1,  925,000.  Other  bids  submitted 

and  with   super  first  class  accom-  ^jy  pacific  Coast  yards  ran  as  high 

modations  for  200  passengers,  each  ^s  $2,390,000. 

room  having  a  private  bath.  The  Sometime  after  the  vessel  was 
most  modern  and  efficient  methods  ^jamaged  by  fire,  Ralph  J.  Chandler, 
of  ventilation,  refrigeration  and  j^ient  of  the  Los  Angeles  Steam- 
sanitation,  and  the  most  up-to-date  ^^.^  Companv  announced  that  plans 
equipment  for  cooking  and  catering  ^^^^^.^  ^^^^^^  prepared  for  the  con- 
will  combine  to  make  these  vessels  .^^.^ction  of  a  steamer  for  this  ser- 
the  finest  of  their  class  afloat.  The  ^.^^  ^^  ^  j^^^  ^^^  City  of  Hono- 
cost  will  probably  be  between  4  and  j^^^^.  ^^^  ^  suitable  vessel  will  be 

5  millions  for  each  ship.  Strenuous  ^j^j^^^gj-gd  in  the  meantime  to  oper- 
efforts  are  being  made  by  Pacific  ^^^  ^^.^^^  ^^^  ^.^.^  ^^  L^^  Angeles 
Coast  Shipyards  to  secure  contracts  ^  ..  ;^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^p^^.^d 
for  part  or  all  of  these  vessels.  ^^^^   ^^    ^^^^^^^,^^  ^^1^^^   ^   ^^,^^^1 

•  to  cost  about  S7,000.000. 

Los  Angeles  Yard  Low  Bidder  — 

The    Los    Angeles    Shipbuilding    &  Launching    and    Keel    Laying.— 

Drydock  Corp.,  San  Pedro,  Califor-  The   United   States   Navy  Yard    at 

nia,  submitted  the  low  bid  for  the  Bremerton,  Washington,  will  be  the 

construction    of    a    diesel    powered  scene  of  two   important  events  on 

coastwise  tanker  and  for  a  bunker-  Labor  Day,  when  the  Scout  Cruiser 

ing  barge  for  the  Rio   Grande   Oil  Louisville  will  be  launched  and  the 

Company  when  bids  were  opened  at  keel    for   the   latest   Scout   Cruiser 

the  office  of  the  designers.  Lambie  Astoria  will  be  laid  with   suitable 

6  Mabry  of  Wilmington,  California.  ceremonies. 

Bids  submitted  were: 

Shipyard                                           180-foot  tanker  150-foot  barge 

Los    Angeles    Shipbuilding    & 

Drydock  Corp $162,140  and  170  days  $  81,500;  130  days 

Gen.  Engineering  &  Drydock  Co.  170,500  and  155  days  83,600 ;  140  days 

Moore  Dry  Dock  Company 190,498  and  7  months  84,952;  4  months 

Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.  192,500  and  6  months  97,000;  4  months 

Lake  Washington  Shipyards 189,500  and  7  months 

Craig  Shipbuilding  Co 216,000  119,500 

Albina  Marine  Iron  Works 216,750  and  8  months  93,450;  6  months 

The  self-propelled  tanker  will  be  the  installation  of  pumps,  is  not  in- 

180  feet  long,  36  feet  beam,  16  feet  eluded    in    the   above   figures.   The 

depth;   powered  by  two  275-horse-  barge   is  to  be   150  feet  long,  and 

power    Atlas  -  Imperial    diesel    en-  each   craft  will   have   capacity   for 

gines,  cost  of  which,  together  with  10,000  barrels  of  oil. 
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General  Engineering  Low  Bidder 

The  Atlantic  and  Caribbean 
Steam  Navigation  Company  (Red  D 
Line)  on  July  28th.  opened  bids  sub- 
mitted by  eight  shipyards  for  a  13V2 
knot  freight  and  passenger  vessel 
for  their  New  York-Venezuela  serv- 
ice. General  Engineering  and  Dry 
Dock  Company  of  Oakland,  Califor- 
nia was  low  bidder  with  a  figure 
of  $1,095,000.00  and  a  delivery  time 
of  10  months.  The  figures  ranged 
as  high  as  $1,360,370  and  the  de- 
livery time  as  high  as  20  months. 

Plans  and  specifications  for  the 
construction  of  this  vessel  were 
prepared  by  Theo.  E.  Ferris.  30 
Church  St.,  New  York.  She  is  to  be 
329ft.  9in.  long,  overall,  47  feet  6 
inches  beam,  18  feet  draft  with  a 
dead  weight  carrying  capacity  of 
3300  long  tons,  and  first  class  ac- 
commodations for  9  passengers. 
Single  screw,  single  reduction 
geared  turbine,  two  water  tube  boil- 
ers, with  steam  at  350  lbs.  pressure 
and  200°  superheat  to  develop  3500 
brake  horsepower.  Final  award  of 
contract  is  pending  completion  of 
loan  negotiations  with  U.  S.  Ship- 
ping Board. 

Bids    Asked    On    Cutter.— The 

United  States  Coast  Guard  will  open 
bids  at  Washington.  D.  C.  on  Sep- 
tember 12,  1930,  at  2:00  p.m.  for  the 
construction  of  Coast  Guard  cutter 
No.  54,  which  will  be  a  duplicate  of 
the  four  cutters  recently  contracted 
for  and  now  nearing  completion  at 
the  General  Engineering  &  Dry 
Dock  Company,  Oakland,  California. 
They  will  be  250  feet  length  over- 
all 42  feet  molded  beam.  2000  tons 
displacement  on  15  feet  mean  draft, 
single  screw,  with  turbo-electnc 
machinery  developing  3220  shaft 
horsepower.  Bids  will  be  tendered 
bv  thirteen  yards  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast  and  by  the  General  Engineer- 
ing &  Drydock  Company  on  the  Pa- 
cific. 

Conversion  Bids  Opened— Bethle- 
hem Shipbuilding  Corp..  Ltd.,  San 
Francisco,  submitted  low  bid  of 
$354,904  for  converting  and  install- 
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ing  diesel  machinery  in  the  former 
Shipping  Board  steamer  George  E. 
Weed,  purchased  from  the  Shipping 
Board  by  Flood  Bros.,  444  Market 
Street,  San  Francisco.  The  bid  in- 
cludes an  item  of  |12,976  for  com- 
pleting the  engine,  which  was  pur- 
chased unfinished  by  the  Flood 
Brothers  for  a  reported  orice  of 
?17,500. 

The  George  E.  Weed  is  of  3710 
tons  net  and  was  built  in  1920  at 
Chester,  Pennsylvania.  She  is  400.7 
feet  long,  54.2  feet  beam,  30.4  feet 
depth. 


Panama  Pacific  to  Build  Another 

Leo  E.  Archer,  Pacific  Coast 
manager  for  the  Panama  Pacific 
Line  is  confident  after  a  recent  con- 
ference in  New  York,  that  definite 
plans  for  the  building  of  another 
$7,000,000  passenger  liner,  sister  to 
the  turbo-electric  liner  Pennsyl- 
vania, will  be  ready  for  submission 
to  American  shipyards  in  a  short 
time  and  that  an  additional  two  will 
be  programed  in  the  not  far  dis- 
tant future  so  as  to  give  this  line 
a  weekly  sailing  on  their  San  Fran- 
cisco-New York  run. 


Oil  Tanker  Launched.  —  Federal 
Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Company, 
Kearny,  N.  J.,  launched  the  bulk  oil 
tanker  G.  Harrison  Smith  on  July 
12  for  the  Standard  Shipping  Com- 
pany of  New  York.  The  vessel  is 
built  on  the  Isherwood  Bracketless 
system  of  framing,  543  feet  over-all 
length,  74  feet  beam,  40  feet  6 
inches  depth;  her  deadweight  cap- 
acity is  18,000  tons  on  28  feet  6 
inches  draft.  The  capacity  of  the 
main  cargo  oil  tanks  is  about  706,- 
000  cubic  feet,  and  of  summer  tanks 
about  159,000  cubic  feet.  The  hull 
is  divided  by  17  oil-tight  and  water- 
tight transverse  bulkheads. 

The  tanker  is  propelled  by  geared 
De  Laval  steam  turbines  driving  a 
single  screw.  Steam  is  supplied  by 
two  Babock  &  Wilcox  oil-fired 
water-tube  boilers  designed  to  de- 
liver steam  at  400  pounds  gauge 
pressure  at  a  temperature  750  de- 
grees Fahrenheit.  Each  boiler  is 
equipped  with  four  Todd  oil 
burners. 

The  G.  Harrison  Smith  is  equip- 
ped with  all  the  modern  appliances 
to  insure  the  safety  of  crew  and 
vessel,  including  Sperry  gyro-com- 
pass and  gyro-pilot. 


building  Corp.,  Ltd.,  125  Broadway, 
New  York,  by  the  Gulf  Refining 
Company,  21  State  Street.  New 
York.  The  vessels  will  be  212  feet 
long,  of  11,000  barrels  capacity 
each,  and  each  will  be  powered  by 
twin  300-horsepower  diesel  engines. 
Cost  is  said  to  be  about  $225,000  for 
each  hull  and  $70,000  for  the  four 
engines. 

The  Gulf  Refining  Company  is 
reported  to  be  planning  consider- 
able new  additions  to  its  fleets  on 
the  Great  Lakes  and  other  inland 
waterways,  notably  the  Mississippi 
— and  plans  are  being  drawn  up  for 
an  additional  tanker  and  a  number 
of  self-propelled  river  barges. 


gram  of  six  turbo-electric  liners  for 
the  United  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany (subsidiary  of  the  United 
Fruit  Company)  has  been  confirmed 
with  contracts  signed  August  5th, 
giving  3  ships  to  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Company 
and  3  to  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuild- 
ing Company  Ltd.  This  contract 
represents  an  expenditure  of  about 
$21,000,000. 


United  Fruit  Contract 

The    previously    announced    pro- 


Diesel  Yacht  Ordered. — Bath  Iron 
Works,  Bath,  Maine,  has  been 
awarded  contract  by  Henry  J.  Gie- 
low.  Inc.,  25  West  43rd  St..  New 
York,  for  a  148-foot  diesel  yacht  for 
George  M.  Pynchon  of  the  New 
York  Yacht  Club.  She  is  to  be  pow- 
ered by  two  400-horsepower  diesel 
engines. 


Last  of  Lightsliips  Delivered 


On  July  15  the  Albina  Marine  Iron 
Works  of  Portland,  Oregon,  de- 
livered to  the  United  States  Light- 
house Service  the  lightship  Fire  Isl- 
and, last  of  the  three  sister  light- 
ships built  by  this  firm. 

This  ship.  Lightship  Number  114, 
has  undertaken  the  long  voyage  to 
the  Atlantic  Coast  to  go  into  service 
at  Fire  Island,  eastward  of  the  en- 
trance to  New  York  Harbor.  She  is 
the  first  lightship  built  on  the  Paci- 
fic Coast  for  Atlantic  Coast  Serv- 
ice. 

These  lightships  are  133  feet  3 
inches  length  over-all,  30  feet  beam, 
and  are  powered  by  Winton-Gen- 
eral  Electric  diesel-electric  propul- 
sion machinery  producing  350  shaft 
horsepower    on    the    propeller    and 


with  sufficient  reserve  generating 
capacity  to  operate  all  the  auxili- 
aries. They  are  staunch,  seaworthy 
craft  and  excellent  examples  of 
good  ship  fitting  and  fastening. 
These  vessels  provide  a  number  of 
improvements  over  the  old  type 
lightships,  in  that  all  auxiliaries 
are  electrically  operated,  and  the 
diesel-electric  generators  provide 
mariners  with  more  powerful  bea- 
con lights  and  improved  fog  signals. 
They  are  also  equipped  with  radio- 
beacons  for  guiding  ocean  vessels 
safely  into  port  during  foggy 
weather.  We  feel  that  the  Fire  Is- 
land lightship  in  her  new  station 
will  be  a  splendid  advertisement 
for  Pacific  Coast  shipbuilding. 


Tankers  to  be  Built  by  Bethlehem. 

— Two  canal-type  oil   tankers  have 
been  ordered  from  Bethlehem  Ship- 


Diescl-electric  lightship  Fire  Island,  built  on   the  Pacific  Coast  for  service  on  the 

Atlantic.   She  will  be  located  at  rirc  Island,  just  east  of  the  entrance  to  New  York 

Harbor. 


September 

NEWS  FROM  THE  SHIPYARDS 
Foss    Launch    &    Tug    Company, 

Seattle  and  Tacoma,  recently  com- 
pleted two  interesting  diesel  tugs  at 
its  Middle  Waterway  shipyard,  Ta- 
coma, the  Justine  Foss  and  the 
Peter  Foss.  The  former  is  57.5  by 
16  by  7.5  feet  and  powered  by  a 
200-horsepower,  6-cylinder,  Atlas 
diesel  engine.  The  latter  is  62  by  18 
by  8.5  feet  and  powered  by  a  heavy 
duty,  6-cylinder,  Western-Enterprise 
diesel  engine  driving  a  3-blade  pro- 
peller 260  revolutions  a  minute.  Both 
tugs  are  of  sturdy  wood  construc- 
tion and  while  designed  for  harbor 
use  are  capable  of  going  outside  in- 
to the  open  sea  for  log  raft,  if 
necessary. 


New  Ferryboat  Ordered.  —  Bur- 
rard  Drydock  &  Shipbuilding  Co., 
Ltd.,  Vancouver,  British  Columbia, 
has  an  order  for  a  steel  ferry  for 
the  Provincial  Government  of  Bri- 
tish Columbia  for  operation  between 
Aggasiz  and  Rosedale  on  the  Upper 
Inlet.  She  is  to  be  122  feet  long,  30 
feet  beam,  and  7  feet  3  inches  depth, 
4  feet  draft,  with  twin  screws  and 
propelled  by  two  Vivian  gas  en- 
gines of  300  horsepower,  to  give  her 
a  speed  of  12  knots. 

Burrard  Drydock  &  Shipbuildin,? 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  British  Colum- 
bia, received  contract  recently  from 
the  Westfal  Larsen  Line  for  dam- 
aged plate  repairs  to  the  liner  Ta- 
ranger,  which  collided  with  the 
Dalemoore  in  Vancouver  harbor. 

This  yard  recently  performed  an 
interesting  repair  job  in  making 
temporary  repairs  in  dry-dock  to  the 
freighter  Losman  while  she  was 
fully  loaded. 

Walker's  Shipyard,  located  on  the 
Eraser  River,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  re- 
cently completed  a  wooden  barge 
100  by  34  by  9  feet  for  the  Gulf  of 
Georgia  Towing  Co. 


Davie  Shipyards,  Ltd.,  Eraser  Riv- 
er, Vancouver,  is  building  four 
heavy  wood  scows  90  by  32  by  9 
feet  and  is  rebuilding  the  tug  Hus- 
tler for  the  White  Rock  Tug  Co.  The 
tug  is  60  by  14  by  7  feet  and  is  hav- 
ing her  gas  engines  replaced  by  a  6- 
cylinder  Washington  diesel  engine 
of  170  horsepower. 

Queensboro   Shipyards,  Ltd., 

Eraser  River,  is  completing  a  re- 
building job  on  the  tug  Wesminster, 
60  by  16  by  6  feet  over-all,  and  in- 
stalling a  40-horsepower  Boyd  gas 
engine. 


Harbor   Boat    Building   Co.,    San 

Pedro,  recently  completed  a  $100,- 
000  commercial  fishing  vessel  of 
considerable  interest  for  John 
Rados  and  David  Johns.  The  craft 
has  been  named  Rajo.  She  was  de- 
signed by  John  Rados  and  will  have 
a  cruising  radius  in  excess  of  7000 
miles  and  full  refrigeration  equip- 
ment for  freezing  more  than  100 
tons  of  fish  in  her  holds.  She  is 
powered  by  a  350-horsepower  Union 
diesel  engine  which  drives  the  ves- 
sel at  12  knots.  Two  generating 
sets  are  installed,  each  being  driven 
by  a  50-horsepower  Union  diesel 
engine.  One  feature  of  her  equip- 
ment is  to  be  a  special  seaplane  to 
be  carried  on  board  and  used  for 
spotting  schools  of  fish.  The  vessel 
is  commanded  by  Captain  J.  G. 
Johansen  and  with  a  crew  of  14  men 
has  left  for  Central  American 
waters  on  her  maiden  fishing  voy- 
age. 


arm  on  the  wheel.  Time  of  repairs 
is  about  four  weeks. 


Canadian  Yard  to  Build  Tug.  — 

The  Davie  Ship  Building  &  Repair- 
ing Co.,  Lauzon,  Levis.  Quebec,  has 
an  order  from  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Car  &  Passenger  Transfer  Co.  for  a 
single  screw  diesel  tug  for  operat- 
ion between  Prescott,  Ontario,  and 
Ogdensburg,  New  York,  under  joint 
Canadian  Pacific  and  New  York 
Central  ownership. 


Tanker  Bids  Asked. — According 
to  reports  from  the  East,  the  Stand- 
ard Transportation  Company,  New 
York,  has  asked  for  bids  for  the  hull 
construction  of  three  small  motor 
tankers,  machinery  to  be  furnished 
by  the  owner.  The  craft  are  to  be 
88  feet  long,  20  feet  beam,  9  feet 
depth,  with  30,000  gallons  capacity. 

Colombian  Liners 

Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and 
Dry  Dock  Company  was  low  biddei 
by  a  substantial  margin  on  three 
combination  cargo  and  passenger 
steamers  for  the  Colombia  Steam- 
ship  Company  of   New  York. 

The  Shipping  Board  had  some  ob- 
jection to  the  design  and  arrange- 
ment of  these  vessels  and  the  con- 
tract is  being  held  up  pending  the 
pi-eparation  of  new  specifications 
to  meet  these  objections. 


Repairs  to  Liner. — The  United 
States  Navy  Yard  at  Bremerton, 
Washington,  is  performing  damage 
repairs  to  the  turbine  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  liner  Empress  of  Rus- 
sia,  consisting  of  a  broken   spider 


A.  Linton  Boat  Works,  Van- 
couver, B.  C,  are  completing  a  gas 
powered  tug  42  feet  6  inches  by  10 
feet  6  inches  by  6  feet  3  inches, 
with  a  50-horsepower  Vivian  gas 
engine  and  300-ampere  Coyle  bat- 
tery set,  for  the  British  Columbia 
Electric  Company.  She  is  of  sturdy 
wood  construction,  with  a  one-piece 
cedar  keel  and  oil  timbers,  cedar 
planked  and  sheathed  in  iron  bark. 
The  tug  is  for  service  on  Stave 
Lake. 


Williams  Menchions  Shipbuilding 
Co.,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  is  installing  a 
36-horsepower  Vivian  gas  engine  in 
a  government  game  patrol  boat.  An- 
other overhaul  job  is  the  Mission 
boat  Sky  Pilot,  which  is  being  re- 
built and  repowered  with  a  2-cylin- 
der,  30-horsepower  Atlas-Imperial 
diesel  engine.  Another  reengining 
job  is  the  Violet  P.,  owned  by  Dolph 
Prince,  a  halibut  boat  62  by  15  by 
6  feet,  which  is  having  a  72-horse- 
power  Gardiner  diesel  installed. 

This  yard  recently  completed  the 
seiner  Loyal  No.  2,  72  by  17  by  7 
feet  dimensions  and  powered  with  a 
135-horsepower  Washington  diesel. 

Al.  Larson,  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  just 
completed  the  White  Rose  an  83- 
foot  combination  bait  and  seine 
fishing  boat  for  S.  Ishikawa  pow- 
ered with  a  235-hoi-sepower  Atlas- 
Imperial  diesel  engine  and  equip- 
ped with  a  3-ton  Lipman  refrigerat- 
ing plant. 


Olson  &  S  u  n  d  e  Marine  Works, 

Seattle,  on  June  26  launched  the  65- 
foot  powder  carrier  Dupont  for  the 
E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  Company 
for  service  on  Puget  Sound.  She  is 
65  feet  long,  18  feet  beam.  9  feet 
depth  of  hold,  powered  by  a  135- 
horsepower.  4-cylinder  Atlas  Im- 
perial diesel  engine.  She  is  of  flush 
deck  type  with  slightly  rai.sed  poop. 
Machinery  and  deckhouse  will  be 
aft.  There  will  be  accommodations 
for  five  men.  She  has  a  =^4-ton  boom 
and  an  electric  winch  and  windlass. 

Yacht  Launched.  —  Harbor  Boat 
Building  Co.,  Terminal  Island,  San 
Pedro,  recently  launched  the  70- 
foot  diesel  yacht  Pagan  for  Paul 
Whittier.  The  craft  was  designed 
by  Curtis  Mabry  of  the  Wilmington 
firm  of  Lambie  &  Mabry.  especially 
for  deepsea  cruising  and  fishing, 
with  fuel  capacity  for  7000  miles. 
She  is  to  be  fitted  with  a  175-horse- 
power  Superior  diesel  engine. 


Mi 
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The  following  Report  Covers  ttie  stiipibuilding 
Leading  Shipyards  of  the  United  States  as 

Pacific  Coast 


in  Progress  at  the 
August  1,  193C 


CRAIG  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 
Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Purchasing  Agent:  F.  W.  Philpot. 
Velero  III,  hull  153,  twin-screw,  all-steel 
cruiser  for  G.  Allan  Hancock,  Los  Angeles; 
193'  L.O.A.;  190'  L.W.L.;  30'  beam;  11'9" 
mean  draft;  two  6-cyl.,  850-S.H.P.  Winton 
diesel  engs.;  15|4  knots  speed;  9500  mi. 
cruising  radius;  keel  June   16/30. 

GENERAL  ENGINEERING  &  DRY 
DOCK  CO. 
Oakland,  Calif. 
Purchasing  Agent:   A.  Wanner. 
Itasca,     No.     21,     diesel  -  electric    cutter 
for  U.S.  Coast  Guard;  250x42x15  ft.;  West- 
inghouse  turbines  and  motors;  3000  S.H.P.; 
keel  6/15/29;  launched   11/16/29. 

Sebago,    No.    22,    same    as    above;    keel 
6/15/29;  launched  1/15/30. 

S;iran,ic.    No.    23.    same    as    above;    keel 
11/16/29;  launched  4/12/30. 

Shoshone,    hull   No.    24,   same   as   above; 
keel  3/15/30. 

JOHNSON  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
329  Willow  Street,  Seattle,  Waih. 


Purchasing  Agent:  Geo.  H.  McAteer. 
Job   51,  one  pot  scow  for  San  Juan  Fish- 
ing 6?  Packing  Co.;  36  x  14  x  4  ft.;  delivered 
K.D. 

Job  53,  scow  for  American  Towboat  Co.; 
120  X  38  X  10  ft.;  delivered. 
Job  54,  same  as  above. 
Job   55,  scow  60  X  16  X   5  ft.  for  Alaska; 
delivered  K.  D. 
LAKE  WASHINGTON  SHIPYARDS 

Houghton,  Wash. 
Purchasirg  Agent:  A.  R.  Van  Sant. 
One  steel  oil  barge  for  Foss  Co.,   Seattle, 
140  ft.  length. 
LOS  ANGELES  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 

San   Pedro,   Calif. 
Purchasing   Agent:  Wm.   E.   Wood. 
Oil  barge  for  Western   Oil  and   Refining 
Co.;   135  L.B.P.;  40  beam;   U   loaded  draft; 
8200    bbls,     cap.;    keel     6/2/30:     launched 
8/2/30;  delivered  8/7/30. 

PRINCE  RUPERT  DRYDOCK  & 
SHIPYARD 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 
Purchasing  Agent:  H.  L.  Taylor. 


C.  N.  No.  5,  hull  31,  steel  tug  for  Cana- 
dian National  Railways;  7r6"xI7'x9'6";  300 
B.H.P.  diesel  eng.;  keel  2/1/30;  shipped 
K.D.  to  Kelowna  3/27/30  for  reassembly; 
launched    5/8/30;  delivered  7/1/30. 

C.N.  No.  109,  hull  36,  steel  car  barge  for 
Canadian  National  Railways;  279  L.B.P.; 
42  beam;  12'3"  depth;  cap.  17  loaded 
freight  cars;  3  tracks;  2  st.  capstans,  anchor 
windlass;  keel  7/31/30. 

U.  S.  NAVY  YARD, 
Bremerton,    Wash. 

Louisville,   light   cruiser   CL-28   for  Unit- 
ed States  Navy;  10,000  tons  displacement; 
keel  July  4/28;  deliver  Mar.  13/31  est. 

Astoria,  light  cruiser  CL-34,  same  as 
above;  deliver  4/1/33  est. 

U.  S.  NAVY  YARD, 
Mare  Island,  Calif. 

Chicago,  light  cruiser  CL-29  for  United 
States  Navy;  10,000  tons  displacement; 
launched  4/10/30;  deliver  3/13/31  est. 

V-6,  submarine  SC-2  for  U.  S.  Navy; 
launched  3/15/30;  deliver  9/10/30  est. 


REPAIRS 

BETHLEHEM   SHIPBUILDING   CORP., 

LTD.,  Union  Plant. 

Misc.  repairs,  dry-docking,  and  painting: 
Lightship  No.  100.  str.  Kathcrine,  San  Die- 
go, Warwick,  La  Perla.  J.  C.  Fitzsimmons, 
Malolo,  Tamalpais,  K.  R.  Kingsbury.  Brook- 
lyn, Richmond,  m.s.  Stanford,  Caliche,  whal- 
ing stmr.  Columbus,  mine  planter  Col.  Geo. 
Armistead,  launch  White  Star,  tugs  Gover- 
nor Irwin,  F.  A.  Douty,  Oregon,  State 
Dredge  No.  3,  Pennsylvania,  Caddopcak. 
Make  and  install  new  port  hawse  pipe:  Mar- 
tha Buehner.  Two  forged  steel  tailshafts: 
Makiki.  Propeller  repairs:  San  Jose,  Maui, 
Southern  Pacific-Golden  Gate  Ferries,  Inc. 
Install  flue  gas  system:  J.  C.  Fitzsimmons. 
Install  109  tubes:  San  Jose.  One  forged 
steel  tailshaft:  Point  Sur.  One  gas  cooler 
and  scrubber:  Betterton.  Repair  forepeak 
tank:  Manini.  Install  mail  room:  San  Ma- 
teo. One  H.P.  hood  follower:  Frank  G. 
Drum.  Cut  off  scupper  plate  and  caulk 
rivets  and  seams:  Virginia.  Main  engine  re- 
pairs: W.  S.  Rheem.  Misc.  repairs:  schr. 
Horace  X.  Baxter,  Crown  City.  Storm  King, 
Daisy  Gray,  Tahiti,  Haviside  Barge  No.  4, 
Point  Arena,  Oneida,  Virginia.  Mala.  Chas. 
R.  McCormick,  Charles  L."^Wheeler,  Golden 
Harvest.  Point  Reyes,  Saramacca.  Frank  G. 
Drum,  Yellowstone,  Virginia.  Richmond, 
Julia  Luckenbach,  Lio,  Baltic,  Barbara,  Lin- 
coln ElLsworth.  Henry  Desmarais.  Cleopatra, 
Silvermaple.  Otokia.  Dilworth.  Ruth  Alex- 
ander, Chr  Th  Boe,  Pat  Doheny,  La  Brea. 
Western  Sun,  Eknaren,  Hawk,  La  Purisima, 
Seminole,  Java  Arrow,  Silverspruce,  Wm. 
Chamberlain  Jr..  Admiral  Farragut,  Patriotic. 
CRAIG  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 
Long  Beach,  Calif. 
Install  new  bow,  increasing  length  9ft., 
also  alterations  to  quarters;  yacht  Melodic, 
jx-Elia. 

JOHNSON  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Rebuilt  64  ft.  scow  for  San  Juan  Fishing 
Co.;  1  set  of  pile  pulling  gins  for  Alaska 
Pacific  Salmon  Corp.;  repair  100-ft.  scow 
for  Pioneer   Sand   and   Gravel  Co.      Repair 


tug  Douglas  for  Puget  Sound  T.  &?  B.  Co. 

THE  MOORE  DRY  DOCK   CO., 

Oakland,  Calif. 

Dock,  clean,  paint,  rivet  engine  bearings, 
install  fairwater  on  rudder,  misc.  hull  caulk- 
ing, and  other  repairs:  Absaroka.  Dock  for 
drawing  tail  shaft,  casting  and  mach'ning 
new  propeller,  clean,  paint:  Venice  Maru, 
Santa  N-lonica.  Dork,  clean,  paint,  misc. 
caulking:  Harbor  T.  6?  B.  Co.  barge  No.  30. 
Ryder  Hanify.  Dock  for  reinstalling  pro- 
peller, paint  bottom:  cutter  Bear.  Dock, 
clean,  paint,  hull  and  engine  repairs:  Frances. 
Dock,  clean,  pa'nt,  engine  and  hull  repairs: 
Ncbraskan,  Golden  Hind.  Cadaretta.  Dock, 
clean,  naint.  repairs  to  hull  and  elcctr'cal 
work:  West  Carmargo.  Casting  and  machin- 
ing cylinder  and  install:  Yarraville.  Resecure 
key  in  rudder  stock:  Plume. 

PRINCE  RUPERT  DRYDOCK  AND 

SHIPYARD 

Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 

Dock,  clean,  paint,  misc.  repairs:  barge 
Griff,  Un'on  Oil  baree  No.  3,  also  2  scows, 
and  11  fish  boats.  M'sc.  repairs  not  requir- 
ing docking:  Prince  William  and  50  fish 
boats,   1   scow. 

TODD  DRY   DOCKS,   INC., 
Seattle.  Wash. 

Misc.  repairs  and  alterations:  .Admiral 
Rodman.  Cacique.  Dock  and  misc.  repairs: 
Cissy,  Milwaukee.  Grounding  damage  re- 
pairs: Oduna.  Voyage  and  misc.  repairs:  Ed- 
ward Luckenbach.  S.  A.  Perkins,  President 
Lincoln,  President  Madison,  Tacoma. 
U.  S.  NAVY  YARD, 
Bremerton,  Wash. 

Dock  and  misc.  repairs:  California,  New 
Vork,  Omaha,  Cuyama,  Tattnall.  Dock 
only:  Nevada.  Misc.  repairs  incident  to  op- 
eration as  district  craft:  Mahopac.  Tatnuck, 
iwallov.'.   Challenge,    Pawtuckct,   Sotoyomo. 

Atlantic,  Lakes,  Rivers 

AMERICAN  BRIDGE  COMPANY 
Pittsburgh,   Pcnn. 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  G.  A.  Millar. 


Ten  coal  barges  for  own  account.  175x 
26x1  1   ft  ;  5  delivered  July  /30. 

One  oil  barge  for  above;  70x18x5'. 

Five  maneuver  boats  for  U.  S.  Engineers' 
Olticc,  Cincinnati:  4  delivered. 

Six  barges  for  The  Barrett  Line,  Inc.,  Cin- 
cinnati. 

AMERICAN  SHIP  BUILDING  CO. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Purchasing  Agent:   C.  H.   Hirsching. 

Hull  806.  steel  scow  for  Canadian  Paci- 
fic Car  £#  Passenger  Trans.   Co. 

BATH  IRON  WORKS 
Bath,  Maine 

Malaina,  hull  128,  steel  yacht:  B.  T.  Dob- 
son,  designer;  owner  not  named;  168  L.B.P.; 
26  beam;  9  draft;  twin  Winton  diesel 
engs.;   1600  I.H.P. 

Gren.idier,  hull  131,  steel  aux.  schr. 
yacht;  Henry  J.  Gielow,  designer;  owner  not 
named:  150  L.B.P.;  32  beam;  single  screw; 
300  I.H.P.  Bessemer  diesel  eng.;  keel  ll/lA 
29;  launched  June  9/30;  delivered  7/15/30. 

Althea,  hull  132,  twin  screw  diesel 
yacht  for  C.  Hayward  Murphy,  Detroit; 
Henry  J.  Gielow.  designer;  105  L.O.A.;  2 
200-H.P.  Bessemer  diesels:  keel  11/21/29; 
launched  6/26/30;  delivered  7/29/30. 

Bidou,  hull  133,  t^^•in  screw  diesel 
vacht  for  J.  A.  Moffett;  B,  T.  Dobson,  de- 
signer: 125  L.O.A.;  2  400-H.P.  Winton  die- 
sels; keel  1/21/30;  launched  6/24/30;  de- 
livered 7/28/30. 

Comoco,  hull  136,  steel  yacht;  owner  not 
named;  190  L.O.A.  154  L.W.L.;  26 
beam:  two  800  B.H.P.  Bessemer  diesels; 
keel  2/5/30. 

Unnamed,  hull  137.  same  as  above;  keel 
5/5/30. 

Unnamed,  hull  138,  same  as  above;  keel 
6/10/30. 

Aras,  hull  139,  diesel  yacht.  Hugh  J. 
Chisholm,  243'9"  L.O.A.  227'3"  L.W.L.; 
36  bpam:  2r7"  depth:  2  Winton  1 100 
B.H.P.  diesel  engs;  keel  3/19/30;  launch 
9/23/30  est.;  deliver  12/1/30  est. 

Not  named,  Hull  140.  twin-screw  diesel 
vacht,  owner  not  named;  140  ft.  length; 
keel  8/1/30. 


Pacific 


September 

Caroline,  hull  HI.  twin-screw  diesel 
vacht  owner  not  named,  25  5  ft.  length;  3000 
HP.  d.esel  cng.;keel  9/1/JO  est. 

Not  named,  hull  H2,  trawler  for  Red 
Diamond  Trawling  Co.;  132  LXD.A.;  24 
beam-  14  depth;  500  B.H.P.  Fairbanks- 
Morse  diesel  eng.;  keel  10/1/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  143,  sister  to  above;  keel 
10/10/30  est.  . 

Not  named  hull  144,  twin  screw  diesel 
yacht  for  Henry  ].  G.elow  Inc.  25  West 
43rd  St.,  New  York;  155'2"  L.O^A.;  150 
L  W  L  ■  26  beam;  8'6"  draft;  2  Bessemer 
diesel  engs.;  550  B.H.P.  ea. 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION,  FORE 
RIVER  PLANT, 
Quincy,  Mass. 
Northampton,    hght    cruiser    CL-26,    for 
United   States   Navy;    10,000   tons   displace- 
ment; launch  Sept.  7/29  est. 

Portland,  light  cruiser  CL-33,  same 
as  above;  deliver  8/15/32  est. 

Bonnquen,  hull  1432.  steel  passenger 
vessel  for  New  York  and  Porto  Rico  Stearn- 
ship  Co.;  7050  gross  tons;  keel  1/20/30; 
deliver  Jan.  1/31  est. 

Hulls    1436-1437,    two    steel    barges    for 
Lake  Tankers  Corp.;   1300  g^f^  t°"f-  °"f 
launched  4/29/30;  No.  2  launched  5/14/30. 
Not    named,   hull    1438,   steel   tanker   for 
Sinclair  Navigation  Co.;  6400  gross  tons. 
Not  named,  hull  1439,  sister  to  above. 
Not  named,  hull   1440,  steel  express  pas- 
senger steamer  for  Oceanic    Steamship    Ux 
(Matson  Nav.  Co.)   San  Francisco;   17,500 
gross  tons;  keel  5/15/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  1441,  sister  to  above 
Not  named,  hull  1442.  oil  barge  for  Lake 
Tankers  Corp.;  launched  6/10/30. 

Not  named,  ferryboat  for  City  of  Boston; 
172    ft     long;    172'4"    over    guards;    40  8 
beam;    16'10"    depth;   2   comp.   steam   eng.; 
Scotch  boilers;  11'  dia.  x  13';  150  lbs.  work- 
ing  pressure. 

BETHLEHEM   SHIPBUILDING   CORP.. 

LTD.. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Hulls   4256-4265,    10   steel   carfloats   for 

Baltimore  &?  Ohio  R.R.  Co.;  872  gr.  tons 

each:  8  launched.  .      vt   v  xt   M 

Hulls  4266-67,  two  barges  for  N.Y.N,  rt. 

and  H.  R.  R.  ,      .,  1  !  , 

Hulls  4^68-4273,  six  steel  oil  barges  tor 
Lake  Transport  Corp.;  4271  launched  5/22A 
30;  4270  launched  6/20/30;  4272  launched 
6/27/30.  ^       ^  ,  „  „ 

Hull  4274,  steel  carfloat  for  (central  K.K. 
of  New  Jersey. 

Hulls  4275-4276.  two  steel  barges  tor 
Merchant  ii  Miners  Transp.  Co. 

Hulls  4277-4278,  two  steel  barges  tor 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.R. 

CHARLESTON    DRYDOCK    & 
MACHINERY  CO., 
Charleston.  S.C. 
No    117,  dicselclectric  lightship  for  U.  S. 
Dept.  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  L'ghth°"'"'. 
Washington,      DC;     133'3       L.O.A.;    30 
beam:  Winton   engs.:   General   Electric  gen- 
erators .ind   motors:   keel   5/1/29;  launched 
3/14/30;  deliver  8/15/30  est. 

Liston.  steel  survev  boat  for  the  U.b_  tn- 
gineers  Dept.,  Philadelphia;  keel  12/15/29; 
launched  7/24/30;  deliver  8/20/30  est. 
COLLINGWOOD  SHIPYARDS,  Ltd. 

Collingwood,  Ontario. 
Purchasing  Agent.  E.  Podmore. 
Hull  86,  lock  gate  lifter  for  Dept.  of  Rail- 
ways and  Canals  of  Canada  (Welland 
Canal);  90  by  66  by  26  ft.;  designed  to  lift 
gates  weighing  500  short  tons;  keel  12/28/- 
29. 

Repairs:  Bottom  damage,  replace  broken 
propeller  blade,  weld  stern  frame,  new  rud- 
der stock:  str.   Maplecourt. 


CONSOLIDATED  SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 

Morris  Heights,  N.   Y. 

Hull  2960,  13  5ft.  steel  diesel  yacht  for 
a  prominent  New  York  yachtsman;  2  600 
H.P.  Treiber  diesel  engines. 

Hull   2962,   80-ft.  cruiser  for  J.  T.  Mc- 
Millan, Detroit,  2  300  H.P.  Speedway  en- 
gines. K     -a 
Hull   2974,  steel   diesel  yacht  for  A.   E. 
Wheeler;   134'6"  long;  2  Winton  diesels. 

Hulls  2977-2978,  two  yacht  tenders  for 
Hull  2960. 
DEFOE   BOAT   &   MOTOR  WORKS, 
Bay  City,  Mich. 
Purchasing  Agent:  W.  E.  Whitehouse. 
Saramar,    hull     138,    steel    yacht,    owner 
not  named;  153  L.B.P.;  24  beam;  9'6"  load- 
ed  draft:    15   M.P.H.;   450   D.W.T.;    1000 
I  HP     diesel    eng.;   keel    11/15/29;   launch 
6/25/30  est.:  deliver  7/50/30  est. 

Thalia,  hull  139,  steel  yacht  for 
Thos.  M.  Howell,  New  York  City;  160 
LBP-  24'6"  beam:  8  loaded  draft;  17 
MPH-  500  D.W.T.;  1300  I.H.P.  diesel 
eng.:  keel  4/15;  launch  9/1/30  est.;  deliver 
10/1/30  est.  ,  ,        . 

Clarinda,     hull      142,     wood     yacht     tor 
J     G.   Vincent.   Detroit:    75    L.B.P.;    14  6 
beam:     4'     draft:     14    M.P.H.     speed;     50 
D  WT  ■   300  H  P.  diesel  eng.;  keel  11/15/ 
29-  launched  4/15/30;  deliver  7/1/30  est. 

Janidore,     hull     143,     steel    yacht   tor    I. 
Zellcrbach.  San  Francisco:  142  L.B.P  :  24  6 
beam:    9'    draft:      15   M  P.H.    ^speed:      350 
DWT-  800  HP.  diesel  engs.;  keel  12/1/- 
29-  launch  7/1/30  est.:  deliver  8/1/30  est. 

Sheila  hull  144,  steel  yacht  for  Geo. 
W  Loft.  New  York  Citv:  1 1  8  LB  P.;  18  6' 
beam-  ''4"  londrd  doft:  18  M  P.H.  speed: 
150  DWT-  900  LHP.  diesel  engs.;  keel 
1/15/30;  launch  6/15/30  est.;  dehver 
7/1/30  e.st.  ,         , 

Not  named,  hull  145,  steel  yacht  owner 
not  named:  108  L.B.P.:  19'6"  hc^"^,^ '"J?"^ 
draft:  15  mi.  speed;  130  D.W.T.:  400  LH.P. 
diesel  eng.  ,         , 

Not  named,  hull  146,  steel  yacht,  owner 
not  named:  116  LB  P.:  18  beam  6  loaded 
draft:  18  mi.  speed;  120  D.W.T.;  900  LHP. 
diesel  eng. 

DRAVO   CONTRACTING    COMPANY. 
P^nshurg.  Pa.,  and  Wilmington.  Del. 
Hulls   956-959   inch,  four    1000-ton   steel 
s,nd    and    gravel    barges    for   Warner    Co 
Ph-ladelphia;  130  x  34  x  10  tt.;  3  delivered. 
Hulls    995-997    inch,    three    diesel    stern- 
wb-.-l  towboats  for  stork. 

Hulls  1010-1015  inch,  six  steel  sand  and 
gravel  bnrfes  for  Eastern  Asphalt  Co.; 
P0x30xS'6":  2  delivered. 

Hulls  1016-1045  inch,  thirty  steel  cargo 
barges  for  Standard  Unit  Navigation  Co.; 
ino^'»1x9'6".  ,     J 

Hulls  1046  to  1055  incl.,  10  standard 
stork   barges   100x26x6'6".  ., 

Hulls  1056-1057,  two  10,000-barrel  oil 
barges  for  stock.  ,  , 

Hulls  1058-1063,  SIX  steel  sand  and 
gravel  barges  for  Eastern  Asphalt  Co.; 
120x30x8'6".  ...        ,  , 

Hulls  1064-1065,  two  50-ton  whirler  der- 
rick boats  for  New  York  Central  Railroad. 
FEDERAL    SHIPBUILDING    &    DRY 
DOCK  COMPANY 
Kearny,  N.  J. 
Purchasing  Agent,  R.  S.  Page. 
G.  Harrison  Smith,  hull  113,  stc^m  tanker 
for  Standard  Shipping  Co.,  New  York    525 
LBP-   74  beam;   2S'6"  loaded   draft;   10.5 
knotV  loaded    speed:    18,000    D-W.T.    tur- 
b,ne    propulsion;    H.P.    water^tube    boilers, 
keel  1/3/30;  launched  7/12/30. 


Ma. 


Not  named,  hull  114,  sister  to  above;  keel 
2/24/30. 

Hull  1 19,  steel  harbor  barge  for  stock. 
HOWARD   SHIPYARDS   &   DOCK 
COMPANY, 
Jeffersonville,  Ind. 
Purchasing  Agent,  W.  H.  Dickey. 
Titan,  hull    1679.  steam   towboat  for  the 
Vesta   Coal    Company,    Pittsburgh;    139'6''; 
L  B  P.;    34'    beam;    7'41/2"    depth     molded; 
comp.    condensing    eng.;    1    42"   dia.   water- 
tube  boiler;  Foster-Wheeler  Nelis  steam  gen- 
erator;   keel    12/26/30;    launched    4/5/JO; 
deliver  9/1/30  est. 

One  steel  wharf  barge  for  City  of  Rock 
Island,  111.;  230x45x7'9".  . 

Four  steel-hull  motorboats  for  U.S.  Engin- 
eers" Office,  Vicksburg,  Miss.;  31x7'6"x 
2'6". 

MANITOWOC   SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 
Manitowoc,  Wis. 
Purchasing  Agent,  H.  Meyer. 
Violet,   hull    253,   hghthouse   tender   for 
US    Bureau  of  Lighthouses;  163'6"  x  32  x- 
S'6"-  770  D.W.T.  2  rec.  eng.  850  I.H.P.;  J 
Almy  Class  F.  W.T.  boilers:  keel   12/2/29; 
launched   4/12/30;  deliver  Aug./30  est. 

E  G  Saubert.  hull  254,  tanker  for  Stan- 
dard Oil  Co.;  390'3"x53'3";  12  mi.  speed; 
6050  DW.T.;  1  rec.  steam  eng.,  2  Scotcti 
boilers;  ■l5'4l/2"  x  11'6";  keel  12/21/29; 
launched  7/2/30:  deliver  8/30  est. 

Northwind,  hull  255,  yacht  for  C.  M. 
Clark.  New  York;  113'5"  x  22  :  2  'OO-H.P 
Winton  diesel  engs.:  keel  2/4/30:  launched 
5/10/30:  deliver  8/30  est. 

Hull  261,  car  ferry  for  Milwaukee  Ferry 
Co.  (Grand  Trunk  R.R.);  343x56x21  6  ;  14 
mi.  speed;  2200  D.W.T.;  2  reap,  steam 
engs  ■  3600  S.H  P.;  4  Scotch  boilers,  14  6 
xl2':  keel  7/12/30.  <      VA    V 

Hulls  ''62-263.  two  deck  scows  lor  t,d.  c. 
Gillen  Co.,  Milwaukee;  70  x  34  x  6  ft.;  de- 
livered 7/26/30.  r      cj    t:    r-ll„„ 
Hull  264.  derrick  barge  for  Ed.  t.  Oillcn 
Co..  Milwaukee;  150  x  42  x  12  ft.;  keel  7/- 

Hul'ls  ■'65-267  inch:  three  scows  for  Con- 
struction  Materials  Corp.,   Chicago;    135  x- 
40  X  8  ft.  depth:  keels  8/12/30  est. 
MARIETTA    MANUFACTURING    CO., 
Point  Pltasant.  W.  Va. 
Purchasing  Agent:  S.  C.  Wilhelm^ 
One  steel  hull,  diesel-electnc  towboat  tor 
U.S.    Engineers.    Chattanooga     Tenn.-      40 
x29x4'6"i  launched  3/21/30;  dehver  5/10/ 

Four  steel  maneuver  boats  for  U.S.  Engin- 
eers. Huntington,  W.  Va. 

William  Dickinson,  one  twin  screw  boat 
for  Marquette  Cement  Co.,  Chicago;  124x 
26x7':  750  H.P.  diesel  eng. 

One  steel,  diesel  powered  tug  for  U.  5>. 
Engineering  Office,  New  Orleans:  65  6  X 
17'x7'7!/2". 

MIDLAND  BARGE  COMPANY 
Midland.  Pa. 
Four  steel  dump  scows. 
Two  steel  deck  scows. 
NASHVILLE  BRIDGE  COMPANY, 

Nashville.  Tenn. 
Purchasing  Agent.   R.   L.   Baldwin. 
Hull  225,  stern  boat  hull;  112x26x24  ft; 
keel  4/14/30:  delivered  5/12/30. 

Hulls  ''■'6-229  inch,  four  barges  for  stocK: 
100V'4x5  ft.;  keel  (226)  4/5/30;  aunched 
i/26730;  (227)  keel  y'^'^i,.  "^^ 
5/1/30;  (228)  launched  5/28/JO;  li».> 
launched  and  delivered  6/18/30. 

Hull  233,  barge  for  Jno.  Archbold  Coa^ 

CoTlOO  LBP     '-W^r-   'tlt^lO 
5/9/30;  launched  and  delivered  6,  30/ iu. 


September 


Ace,  hull  234,  towboat  for  Jno.  Archbold 
Coal  Co.:  80  L.B.P.;  20  beam;  6'6"  depth; 
2  140-H.P.  diesel  engs.;  keel  5/26/30; 
launched  7/26/30. 

Not  named,  hull  23^,  towboat  for  A. 
Jackson  6?  Sons;  T6  L.B.P.;  14  beam;  5'6" 
depth;   120   HP.  diesel  eng.;  keel  7/11/30. 

Hull  236,  deck  barge  for  Bedford- 
Nugent  Co.;   110x28x7  ft.;  keel  7/11/30. 

Hulls  237-238,  two  oil  barges  for  McWil- 
liams  Dredgrng  Co.;  65  x  20  x  5  ft.;  keels 
7/9/30. 

Hull  239,  deck  barge  for  Bedford  Nugent 
Co.;   110  x  28  X  7'3";  keel  7/17/30. 

Hull  240,  deck  barge  for  Bedford  Nu- 
gent Co.;  100  X  26  x  6'6";  keel  8/18/30 
est. 

Hull  241,  same  as  above;  keel  8/28/30 
est. 

Hull  242,  same  as  above;  keel  9/8/30  est. 

Hull  243,  same  as  above;  keel  9/18/30 
est. 

NEWPORT   NEWS   SHIPBUILDING  8C 
DRYDOCK   COMPANY 

Newport  News,  Va. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Jas.  Plummer,  233 
Broadway,  New  York  City 

Augusta,  hull  324,  light  cruiser  CL-3I 
for  United  States  Navy;  10.000  tons  dis- 
placement; keel  July  2/28;  launched  2/1- 
30:  deliver  Mar.  13/31  est. 

Morro  Castle,  hull  3  37,  passenger  liner  for 
A. G.W.I.  Nav.  Co.,  New  York;  508  x 
70'9"  X  39';  15,380  tons  displ.;  16.000 
S.H.P.:  20  knots  speed:  turho-elec.  drive: 
keel  July  23/29;  launched  3/5/30;  deliver 
8/30  est. 

Oriente,  hull  3  38,  sister  to  above;  keel 
July  8/29;  launched  May   15/30. 

Not  named,  hull  3  39,  passenger  and 
freight  liner  for  Dollar  Steamship  Co.,  San 
Francisco:  653  L.O  A.:  81  beam:  52  depth: 
turbo-electric  drive;  20  knots  speeed;  keel 
3/25/30;  deliver  Oct.  /31  est. 

Not  named,  hull  340,  sister  to  above;  keel 
4/22/30;  deliver  2/32  est. 

Florida,  hull  342,  passenger  steamer 
for  Peninsular  &  Occidental  SS.  Co.; 
386'6"  L.O.A.;  56'6"  beam;  26'6"  depth: 
geared  turbine  drive;  191/2  knots  speed;  keel 
7/30  est.;  deliver  June  /31  est. 

NEW  YORK   SHIPBUILDING   CO. 
Camden.   N.  J. 

Purchasing  Agent:  J    W.   Meeker. 

Excahhur,  hull  394,  pas.senger  and 
cargo  steamers  for  Export  Steamship  Corp., 
New  York:  45nx6r6"x42'3":  keel  11/4/29; 
launched  8/5/30. 


Mrs.     Herbert     Hoover    and    party    at    the 

launching   of   E.xcalibur  at   the   yard   of   the 

New  York  Shipbuilding  Company. 


Exochorda,  hull  395,  sister  to  above;  keel 
11/25/29;  launch   Sept./30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  396,  sister  to  above; 
keel  10/1/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  397,  sister  to  above;  keel 
11/1/30  est. 

Indianapolis,  hull  399,  light  cruiser  No. 
35  for  United  States  Navy;  10,000  tons 
displacement;  keel  Mar.   31/30. 

Hull  388,  carfloat  for  Jay  Street  Ter- 
minal, Brooklyn:  270x38'6"xir;  keel  6/16/ 
30;  launch  8/19/30  est.;  deliver  9/6/30 
est. 

Not  named,  hull  405,  passenger  and  cargo 
vessel  for  United  States  Lines,  New  York; 
666  L.B.P.:  86'  beam;  32'  loaded  draft  max.; 
20  knots  speed;  12.000  D.W.T.;  geared  tur- 
bines, 30,000  S.H.P.;  6  B.  6?  W.  boilers: 
keel  12/1/30  est.;  launch  12/1/31  est.;  de- 
liver 6/32  est. 

Not  named,  hull  406.  passenger  and  car- 
go vessel,  same  as  above. 

THE  PUSEY  &  JONES  CORP., 
Wilmington.  Del. 

Purchasing   Agent:   James   Bradford. 

Galaxy,  hull  1045.  twin  screw  diesel 
yacht  for  R.  R.  M.  Carpenter,  Wilmington, 
Del.:  130  L.O  A.:  21  beam;  6  loaded  draft; 
2  Winton  400-H.P.  diesels;  keel  1/9/30; 
completed  7/17/30. 

Hull  1046,  four  diesel-electric,  single- 
screw,  harbor  tugs  for  Erie  Railroad  Co.;  96 
LB  P.:  26  beam;  13'9''  molded  depth;  1000 
H.P.  diesel-electric  prop.;  delivery  8  months: 
keels  3/27/30;  launched  Cleveland  (No.  1) 
7/24/30;  Rochester  (No.  2)  7/30/30;  No 
3,  Scranton,  No.  4,  Olean,  launch  9/1/30 
est. 

Not  named,  hull  1047,  twin  screw  diesel 
yacht  for  Ogden  L.  Mills,  New  York;  175'5" 
L.O. A.:  24  beam:  13'6"  molded  depth;  two 
600  B.H.P.  diesel  engs.;  keel  8/15/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  1048,  twin  screw  diesel 
houseboat  for  Edson  B.  Ford,  Detroit;  125 
L.O.A.;  22  beam;  4'6"  draft;  two  250-H.P. 
diesel  engs.;  keel  6/21/30. 

SUN   SHIPBUILDING   COMPANY, 
Chester,  Penn. 

Purchasing  Agent:   H.  W.  Scott. 

Not  named,  hull  131,  single-screw,  die- 
sel tanker  for  Motor  Tankship  Corp.;  13,400 
D.W.T.;   keel   7/15/30. 

Not  named,  hull  132,  sister  to  above;  keel 
9/1/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  133,  sister  to  above;  keel 
9/15/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull   134,  sister  to  above. 

Not  named,  hull   13  5,  sister  to  above. 

Not  named,  hull  136,  sister  to  above. 

Tidewater,  hull  125,  single  screw,  steel, 
diesel-electric  tanker  for  Tide  Water-Asso- 
ciated Transport.  Corp..  New  York:  13,450 
D.W.T.;  keel  1/29/30;  launched  8/9/30. 

Tidewater  Associated,  hull  126,  sister  to 
above;  keel  2/12/30;  launch  9/1/30  est.; 
deliver  9/15/30  est. 

Brilliant,  hull  127,  single  screw  diesel 
oil  fanker  for  Standard  Transp.  Co.;  480  x 
65'9"  X  37';  Sun-Doxford  diesel  eng.;  keel 
4/28/30;  launch  10/15/30  est. 

Comet,  hull  128,  sister  to  above;  keel 
5/17/30:  launch   11/15/30  est. 

Daylight,  hull  137,  sister  to  above;  keel 
10/15/30  est. 

TOLEDO   SHIPBUILDING   CO., 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

Purchasing  Agent.   Otto   Hall. 
Not  named,  hull  183,  steel  ferry  for  Wa- 
bash Rlv.  Co. 

Hulls  185  and  186,  two  hulls  for  Great 
Lakes  Dredge  &?  Dock  Co. 

UNITED  DRY  DOCKS.  Inc. 
Mariner's  Harbor,  N.Y. 
Purchasing  Agent:  R.  C.  Miller. 
Tompkinsville,  hull  795,  ferryboat  for  City 


of  New  York:  267  L.O. A.;  66  beam;  13'9" 
loaded  draft;  12  knots  speed;  dbl.  comp.  eng. 
4000  I.H.P.;  4  W.T.  boilers;  keel  12/19/29; 
launch  8/30  est.;  deliver  11/15/30  est. 

N.Y.C.  No.  3  5,  hull  796,  hghter  for  New 
York   Central   R.R.   Co.;    122  x   32'6";   540 
I. HP.  diesel  eng.;  keel  Feb.  11/30. 
U.  S.  NAVY  YARD, 
New  York,  N.Y. 
New  Orleans,  light  cruiser  CL-32,  for  U.S. 
Navy;    10.000    tons     displacement;     deliver 
12/1/32  est. 

U.  S.  NAVY  YARD, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Minneapolis,  light  cruiser  CL-36,  for  U.  S. 
Navy:     10,000    tons    displacement;    deliver 
9/1/33  est. 

U.  S.  NAVY  YARD, 
Portsmouth,  Va. 
V-5,    submarine    SC-1    for    U.    S.    Navy; 
deliver  6/1/30  est. 
THE  CHARLES  WARD  ENGINEER. 
ING  WORKS 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 
Purchasing  Agent:  E.  T.  Jones. 
Indiana,    hull     83,     turbo-electric,     twin- 
screw,  tunnel  towboat  for  Mississippi  Valley 
Barge   Line   Co..    St.    Louis:    200x40xl0'6"; 
keel   11/18/29;  launched  6/16/30. 

Louisiana,  hull  84;  sister  to  above;  keel 
11/28/29;  launch  8/15/30  est. 

Scott,  hull  No.  85,  diesel-electric  stern- 
wheel  towboat  for  U.  S.  Army  Engineers, 
Rock  Island  6?  Huntington  Districts.:  90x 
20x4'6"  molded  dimensions;  keel  5/26/30; 
launch  8/1/30  est. 

Fort  Armstrong,  hull  86,  same  as  above; 
keel   6/17/30;   launch  9/1/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  88,  twin-screw,  tunnel 
type,  steam  propelled  towboat  for  the  Vesta 
Coal  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  160  x  29'6" 
X  8'9";  keel  8/15/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  89,  sister  to  above;  keel 
9/1/30  est. 


PORT  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN 
PROSPECT. 

Los  Angeles  Harbor. — July  9  bid.s 
were  to  be  opened  by  the  Board  of 
Harbor  Commis.sioners  of  Los  Ange- 
le.s  Harbor  for  the  construction  of 
concrete  piling,  concrete  bulkhead, 
and  wharf  anchorage  for  proposed 
two-ship  docks  at  Berths  144-146, 
West  Basin,  estimated  cost  $1,500,- 
000. 

Construction  of  the  12,500-foot 
breakwater  and  dredging  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Los  Angeles-Long 
Beach  harbor  project  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  federal  government, 
the  cost  to  be  about  $8,000,000,  and 
work  to  start  about  1932. 

San  Francisco.  The  Board  of 
State  Harbor  Commissioners  has  an- 
nounced that  an  addition  to  the  port 
grain  terminal  at  Islais  Creek  \v'ill 
be  constructed  immediately  at  the 
cost  of  about  $200,000  to  afford  100,- 
000  extra  square  feet  of  storagi' 
space. 

Seattle  Port  Commission  will  con- 
,=truct  a  fish  freezing  plant  at  the 
Bell  Street  Terminal  with  a  daily 
capacity  of  25,000  pounds.  Chief 
Engineer  J.  R.  West  is  in  charge  of 
plans  and  specifications. 
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An  Incident  in  the  Life  of  a  Marine  Surveyor 
As  Told  by  Al  Young 


SARDINES?  No  thanks.  I  don't  care  for  sardines, 
and  I'll  tell  you  why. 
I  had  too  much  to  do  with  sardines inthat  San  Re- 
nal case  last  fall.  You  remember  she  was  that  little 
steam  coasting  tub  that  used  to  run  up  and  down  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  Monterey,  setting  her  course 
by  the  ranch  house  lights  on  the  shore, — barking  dog 
skipper,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing?  Well,  she  was 
making  her  way  north  one  night,  bucking  a  head  sea 
through  a  dense  bank  of  fog,  and 
along  about  the  middle  of  the  night 
soundings  showed  that  she  had  al- 
most as  much  water  inside  her  as 
Dutside;  and  her  master  ordered  her 
hauled  in  close  to  shore,  prepara- 
tory to  putting  her  back  to  port  of 
refuge. 

The  chief  engineer  called  the 
master  below;  and  after  noting  that 
the  water  was  almost  up  to  the  en- 
gine room  floor  plates,  the  two 
mariners  decided  that  something 
had  better  be  done  immediately.  The 
master  whistled  the  watch  above  to 
put  her  hard  about  for  the  return. 
These  instructions  were  obeyed; 
but  instead  of  turning  off  shore, 
they  headed  her  in.shore;  and  not 
being  designed  to  go  overland  she 
hit  a  reef  and  promptly  piled  up  on 
the  beach.  She  was  carrying  a  full 
cargo  of  cased  sardines  which  the 
company  had  insured.  They  sent 
me  down  there  to  see  what  I  could 
salvage  out  of  the  cargo. 

I  said  a  moment  ago  that  she  was 
on  the  beach,  but  believe  me  it 
wasn't  much  of  a  beach.  There  was  a  little  shingle  of 
rocks  and  sand  at  the  base  of  a  cliff.  I  found  the  boat 
broken  in  two  and  on  her  beam  ends  in  the  midst  of 
heavy  breakers  which  lifted  her  slightly  at  high  tide. 
After  sizing  up  the  situation  we  decided  to  remove  the 
remaining  sardines  by  hoisting  them  up  the  cliff.  From 
this  point  we  figured  we  could  truck  them  to  the  nearest 
town  and  from  there  ship  them  by  water  to  San  Fran- 
cisco where  they  could  be  reconditioned. 

The  wreck  was  about  10  miles  from  the  nearest  town, 
the  first  two  miles  of  this  distance  being  taken  up  by 


With  much  labor  we  finally  got  the 
last  of  the  cases  up  the  cliff." 


artichoke  fields.  Now,  if  you  are  as  much  of  an  expert 
on  artichokes  as  I  am  on  sardines,  you  know  that  they 
(the  artichokes,  not  the  sardines)  grow  in  soft  sandy 
soil  which  is  heavy  going  for  trucks,  even  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions. 

The  crew  of  the  ship  were  still  hanging  around  so  we 
hired  them  to  remove  the  cargo.  By  taking  off  the  ves- 
sel's booms,  a  chute  was  made  and  we  began  working 
the  cases  down  on  the  beach  at  low  tide.  By  the  use 
of  an  old  hay  hoist  we  then  raised 
the  sardines  to  the  top  of  the  cliff. 
The  work  attracted  the  population 
for  miles  around,  all  hungry  for  a 
case  or  two  of  sardines.  As  the 
pile  grew  on  the  cliff,  so  did  the 
crowd  of  spectators,  each  one  pres- 
ent with  the  sole  idea  of  grabbing  a 
case  and  disappearing.  Watchmen 
were  accordingly  hired,  but  we  soon 
discovered  that  these  noble  guard- 
ians were  selling  individual  cases 
to  the  gathering  public.  Other 
watchmen  were  hired  to  watch  the 
watchmen,  but  still  the  stacks  of 
cases  continued  to  dwindle.  Finally 
in  disgust,  we  fired  all  the  watch- 
men, in  the  hope  that  each  spectator 
might  go  home  happy  with  one  case 
of  sardines,  leaving  a  few  for  us. 

We  finally  got  all  of  the  remain- 
ing cases  up  on  the  cliff  and  started 
moving  them  across  the  artichoke 
fields  toward  the  highway.  Sud- 
denly, without  warning,  all  gates 
leading  to  the  highway  were  pad- 

locked.   It  developed  that  the  gentle 

purveyors  of  artichokes  were  hurt 
and  grieved  that  damage  should  be  done  to  their  prop- 
erty by  the  transportation  of  sardines.  As  it  was  the 
off-season  for  artichokes,  their  action  had  all  the  ear- 
marks of  a  holdup,  so  we  decided  to  force  the  gates  and 
promised  the  hungry  "artichokers"  a  settlement  later  on. 
They  seemed  to  agree  to  this  and  finally  opened  the 
gates.  We  were  getting  quite  a  bit  worried  by  this  time, 
as  some  of  the  tins  of  sardines  had  started  to  rust  and 
we  knew  that  we'd  have  to  get  them  to  San  Francisco 
in  a  hurry  or  all  our  work  would  go  for  nothing. 

After  we  had  moved  out  a  few  truckloads  we  saw  a 
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gang  of  men  approaching,  armed  with  hoes  and  shovels. 
They  said  nothing  but  went  busily  to  work  tapping  an 
adjacent  irrigation  ditch  which  flooded  the  entire  field 
over  which  we  had  to  pass.  When  we  protested  they 
smiled  blandly.  It  seemed,  according  to  their  story, 
that  when  the  time  comes  for  artichokes  to  be  irrigated 
they  just  have  to  be  irrigated, — that's  all  there  is  to  it. 

We  exhausted  all  our  profanity  and  ingenuity,  but 
finally  had  to  admit  that  we  were  stumped.  After  that 
field  was  irrigated  it  was  almost  impossible  for  a  man 
wearing  snowshoes  to  stand  up  on  it,  and  a  truck  would 
have  dug  itself  out  of  sight  in  no  time. 

Well,  we  wired  for  some  cash  money  and  paid  hand- 
somely to  avoid  any  further  hydraulic  operations  in  our 
sardine  field.  Next  morning,  however,  we  found  that 
a  heavy  rain  had  set  in  during  the  night,  and  the  fields 
were  being  irrigated  much  more  thoroughly  than  if 
watered  artificially.  Mother  Nature  couldn't  be  bought 
off,  so  we  finally  rigged  up  some  sleds  and  stone- 
boated  our  sardines  into  a  grazing  field  about  half  a 
mile  away  from  which  we  were  ultimately  successful  in 
getting  them  to  the  road  by  the  expedient  of  towing 
the  cargo  through  the  mud  on  a  half  mile  tow  line  that 
we  rigged  by  stripping  the  wreck  of  her  wire  falls. 

So  ended  three  days  of  back-breaking  labor  and  dis- 
appointment. We  went  back  to  the  ranch  house  and 
made  arrangements  for  a  good,  hot  meal  to  be  served. 
Our  erstwhile  antagonists  seemed  to  be  quite  friendly 
and  we  sat  down  in  a  low-ceilinged  dining-room  licking 
our  chops  in  anticipation  of  a  good  country  meal. 

What  do  you  suppose  they  served  us?  Yeah,  you 
guessed  it  .  .  .  and  they  had  probably  stolen  them  from 
us  the  day  before,  at  that. 

Sardines?  No  thanks,  I  don't  care  for  some. 


Warehouse  Clause  Under 
Fire  Again 

CHARLES  F.  HOWELL,  writing  in  the  columns  of 
the  Weekly  Underwriter,  bemoans  the  fact  that 
competent  authorities  differ  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  expression  "consignees  or  other  warehouse"  in 
the  Warehouse  to  Warehouse  clause  of  the  London  In- 
stitute Clauses.  The  clause  in  question  is  drafted  to 
cover  cargo  in  transit  "from  the  time  of  leaving  the 
shippers'  or  manufacturers'  warehouse  at  the  port  of 
shipment,  unless  otherwise  stated,  and  continue  during 
the  ordinary  course  of  transit,  including  customary 
transhipment  if  any,  until  the  goods  are  safely  de- 
posited in  the  consignees'  or  other  warehouse  at  des- 


tination or  until  the  expiry  of  fifteen  days  from  .  .  . 
the  discharge  of  the  goods  .  .  .  whichever  may  first 
occur." 

We  respectfully  refer  Mr.  Howell  and  his  differing 
authorities  to  the  case  of  Lindo  v.  Ocean  Marine  Insur- 
ance Company,  reported  at  27  Fed.  2nd  956,  and  af- 
firmed by  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  Ninth 
Circuit,  30  Fed.  2nd  782.  The  clause  in  that  case  was 
practically  identical  with  the  Institute  clause,  save  that 
the  stated  period  of  grace  was  ten  days  instead  of  fif- 
teen. The  goods  insured  burned  in  the  custom  house  at 
San  Juan  de  Guatemala  six  days  after  they  had  been 
taken  from  the  vessel.  The  insurer  refused  to  pay  the 
loss,  claiming  that  the  custom  house  was  in  effect  the 
"consignees'  or  other  warehouse  at  destination."  This 
contention  was  denied  by  Judge  Kerritran  of  the  Fed- 
eral District  Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  Cali- 
fornia in  the  following  language. 

"In  my  opinion  the  position  of  the  libelant  is  most 
nearly  in  accord  with  the  evident  purpose  of  the  'ware- 
house to  warehouse'  clause.  Until  it  came  into  use, 
marine  policies  commonly  insured  goods  only  until  'dis- 
charged and  safely  landed.'  This  terminated  the  risk 
immediately  the  goods  were  landed  and  unless  other 
insurance  was  effected  left  them  uninsured  from  that 
time  until  thev  could  be  removed  from  the  wharf  and 
warehoused.  The  new  clause  was  intended  to  change 
this.  Its  obvious  purpose  was  to  extend  the  period  of 
the  risk  to  cover  the  'ordinary  course  of  transit'  before 
loading  at  the  port  of  shipment  and  after  landing  at 
the  Dort  of  destination  'whilst  on  quays,  wharves  or  in 
sheds  during  the  ordinary  course  of  transit  until  safely 
deposited  in  consignees'  or  other  warehouse  at  destina- 
tion named  in  the  policy;  but  in  any  event  risk  here- 
under to  cease  within  ten  days  after  landing  at  destina- 
tion.' This  clause  might  have  been  more  clearly  ex- 
pressed in  some  respects  but  its  purpose  seems  fairly 
plain.  When  the  intended  destination  of  the  goods  is 
that  named  in  the  policy  and  they  are  to  be  warehoused 
there  the  case  is  simple.  It  would  be  conceded  in  that 
case  that  the  temporary  deposit  of  the  goods  by  public 
authorities  in  a  custom  house  and  their  retention  there 
for  less  than  ten  days,  if  such  period  was  reasonably 
necessary  to  clear  them  through  the  custom  house, 
would  not  terminate  the  risk.  The  goods  would 
be  regarded  as  still  in  transit.  The  holding  in  the 
custom  house  would  not  be  deemed  the  safe  deposit  in 
the  'consignees'  or  other  warehouse'  referred  to  in  the 
clause  and  the  risk  would  end  only  upon  such  deposit  or 
the  earlier  expiration  of  the  period  of  ten  days  after 
landing." 
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In  affirming  the  decision  of  the  trial  court,  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals  said: 

"Now  the  evidence  shows  that  all  goods  going  Guate- 
mala, whether  dutiable  or  not,  must  pass  through  the 
custom  house  at  San  Jose,  comply  with  the  customs 
regulations,  and  pay  certain  fees.  Until  these  require- 
ments are  complied  with,  the  consignee  is  not  entitled 
to  the  possession  of  the  goods.  There  was  no  unreason- 
able delay  on  the  part  of  the  consignee  in  the  instant 
case.  As  a  consequence  it  can  not  be  said,  we  think, 
that  the  goods  were  safely  deposited  in  the  consignee's 
or  other  warehouse  within  the  meaning  of  the  policy, 
while  in  the  custom  house,  regardless  of  the  nature  or 
character  of  the  building  or  structure  used  by  the  gov- 
ernment for  the  storage  of  goods  while  passing  cus- 
toms. The  warehouse  to  ware--^ 
house  clause  was  evidently  in- 
tended to  cover  the  goods  after  be- 
ing discharged  at  port  of  destina- 
tion while  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  transit  to  the  consignee's  ware- 
house or  some  other  equivalent 
place  of  storage  where  the  goods 
were  held  for  the  consignees.  The 
risk  continued  after  the  goods 
were  landed  and  during  the  period 
reasonably  required  for  this  pur- 
pose, not  exceeding  10  days. 

We  are  unable  therefore  to  agree 
that  taking  the  goods  to  the  cus- 
tom house  for  the  purpose  of 
clearance  accomplished  the  safe 
deposit  thereof  in  consignee's  or 
other  warehouse  referred  to  in  the 
policy,  in  the  absence  of  some 
voluntary  act  of  neglect  of  the  con- 
signees indicating  an  intention  to 
adopt  the  custom  house  as  a  place 
of  storage  of  their  goods." 

As  to  other  portions  of  the 
clause  there  may  be  some  lack  of 
clarity,  but  the  above  case  seems 
to  dispose  of  any  contention  that  a 
normal  delay  in  a  custom  house 
can  destroy  the  coverage. 


Adversity  should  always  be  a 
stimulant.  It  often  clears  the  deck 
for  improvements  that  would  other- 
wise remain  in  the  background. 
[Lassco  Log] 


"Results" 

GLENN  NORTON,  traffic  and  claims  manager  for 
Inter-Island  Importers,  Inc.,  ran  harassed  fingers 
through  his  mop  of  red  hair. 
"It's  no  use,  Mr.  Cain",  he  said,  "I  can't  get  the  Pink 
Funnel  Line  to  do  a  thing  about  this  claim.  I've  done 
everything,  short  of  hiring  an  attorney,  and  the  claim 
is  so  small  that — " 

"I  don't  care  how  small  it  is,  dammit" — Cain  clamped 
his  underslung  javv  on  the  wreck  of  his  cigar  and  as- 
sumed the  characteristic  expression  which  had  gained 
him  his  misleading  nickname  of  "Sugar."  "Sure,  it's 
•^nly  a  twenty-five  dollar  claim,  but  I'd  pay  fifty  to  col- 
^^""^Sr^S^*-:'  .r.T.L  lect  it.  The  goods  didn't  belong  to 
us — came  over  as  part  of  one  of 
our  consignments — not  declared 
under  our  policy.  Belonged  to 
Mike  Malloy.  and  he's  been  ragging 
the  life  out  of  me  for  not  making 
the  Pink  Funnel  come  to  time.  I 
made  it  bad  for  myself  right  at  the 
outset.  Told  him  that  any  steam- 
ship company  would  listen  to  the 
president  of  Inter-Island.  Now  I've 
got  to  make  good.  What'll  we  do?" 
Norton  drew  a  card  from  his 
pocket  and  extended  it  to  the  older 
man. 

"Here's  a  possibility,"  he  said. 
"I've  never  used  this  chap  Russell 
— don't  like  his  type.  But  in  a  case 
like  this — " 

Cain  turned  the  card  over  in  his 
fingers.  In  glaring  red  characters 
it  bore  the  simple  inscription 
"Russell ;  Results,"  backed  by 
more  modest  details  proclaiming 
to  all  and  sundry  that  Wilbur 
("Speed")  Russell  was  the  world's 
most  efficient  claim  collector. 

"He's  been  after  our  regular 
business  for  some  time,"  said  Nor- 
ton, doubtfully.  "I've  discouraged 
him,  or  rather  I've  tried  to  dis- 
courage him.  He  keeps  begging  to 
handle  just  one  claim,  no  matter 
how  small  or  how  tough,  just  to 


1     The  Stowaway 

[^One  windlass  day  as  the  Nancy  May 
S     On  the  lazy  surges  rolled, 
I^A  panting  stringer  went  below 
.      To  ventilator  hold. 
'  All   stowed   awa.v   in    the   trimming 
i  tank 

'      A  comely  winch  he  found 
(S^^e'd  gone  there  to  clipper  hair 
There  were  coamings  all  around). 


"Oh    backstay    back,"    the    maiden 
I  cried, 

•     "I'm  glad  that  we  did  meet. 
For  since  last  week  I  haven't  had 

A  single  bight  to  eat." 
"Oakum,  oakum,"  the  buoy  replied. 

And  letter  through  adore 
To  where  there  was  a  stuffing  box 

With  feeder  lines  galore. 


He  shared  his  skeg  of  cargo  port 

(They  dined  off  a  gusset  plate) 
She    chewed    some   ribs — she   eight 
six  bitts — • 

Oh  boy,  I'll  satiate. 
"I'll  stowaway  no  more  just  now, 

Bobstay,"  the  maid  implored. 
"Displacement  nothing  to  me  till 

I  found  it  had  freeboard." 

— J.  A.  Q. 
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prove  his  worth." 

"Well,  why  not  give  him  a  fling 
at  this  one."  Cain  drummed  on  his 
desk.  "Results,  hm!  That's  what  we 
want.  Get  him  over  here." 

It  took  a  scant  ten  minutes  to 
materialize  Wilbur  ("Speed")  Rus- 
sell, in  person.  He  proved  to  be  a 
spare,  lean-faced  individual,  whose 
purple  socks  and  breast  pocket 
handkerchief  embellished  a  gray 
checked  suit  which  was  a  trifle  too 
rakish  in  cut.  He  did  not  seem  at 
all  impressed  by  Cain.  In  fact,  he 
followed  the  time-proved  pugilistic 
theory  of  attack,  and  kept  the  Inter- 
Island  executive  rocked  back  on  his 
heels  during  the  entire  course  of 
their  brief  interview. 

"You  sent  for  me?  Good.  You'll 
never  regret  it.  Here's  another  one 
of  my  cards.  Read  Russell  Remind- 
ers; Receive  Russell  Results.  Ha! 
Now  don't  waste  my  time  and  yours 
by  telling  me  how  you  want  your 
job  done.  Tell  me  what  the  claim  is, 
and  I'll  go  after  it." 

Cain,  with  a  meekness  entirely 
foreign  to  his  nature,  recounted  the 
details  of  the  claim.  W'hen  he  had 
finished,  Russell  picked  up  his  hat 
without  a  word,  and  turned  to  the 
door. 

"Very  simple,"  he  said,  in  a 
quick,  repressed  tone  which  indi- 
cated his  desire  to  give  his  thorough 
personal  attention  to  this  small 
matter  before  returning  to  weigh- 
tier problems.  "You'll  have  your 
twenty-five  dollars  tomorrow.  Dis- 
miss it  from  vour  mind.  When  Rus- 
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sell    is    Retained,    Russell    Returns 
Results." 

"If  you  get  us  results  tomorrow," 
said  Cain,  "we'll  pay  you  double  the 
amount  of  the  claim." 

"Done,"  snapped  the  claim  ad- 
juster, as  the  door  closed  on  the 
echo  of  his  departing  footsteps. 

The  following  morning,  as  Norton 
was  opening  his  mail,  Cain  breezed 
in  and  slapped  him  on  the  back. 
"What  do  you  say  to  that?"  he 
chortled,  flipping  a  narrow  bit  of 
paper  on  the  traffic  manager's 
desk.  "Results,  my  boy,  results." 

Norton  picked  up  the  paper.  It 
was  a  check  for  twenty-five  dollars, 
signed  by  Russell  (in  red  ink,  over 
an  embossed  replica  of  his  card) 
and  payable  to  Inter-Island  Im- 
porters, Inc. 

"That's  service,"  said  Cain.  "He 
didn't  wait  until  morning.  Called  at 
my  house  last  night.  Handed  me  the 
check.  Not  to  be  outdone  in  prompt- 
ness, I  gave  him  my  personal  check 
for  the  fifty.  It  cost  me  money  but 
it's  worth  it  to  get  the  best  of  that 
Pink  Funnel  outfit.  Now  I'm  going 
in  and  call  up  Malloy." 

Norton  fingered  the  bit  of  paper 
dubiously,  a  troubled  look  in  his 
eyes. 

"I  wouldn't  do  that  just  yet,"  he 
.■^aid.  "Let  me  tell  the  Pink  Funnel 
people  what  I  think  of  'em  for  pay- 
ing up  to  a  claim-chaser  when  they 
wouldn't  come  through  for  me." 

A  few  minutes  later,  Norton  stood 
uneasily  before  Cain's  desk. 

"You   haven't    called   Malloy  yet. 
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have  you,   Sir?",   he   queried,   anx- 
iously. 

"No,  why  all  the " 

"Well,    there's    something    funny 

"Speak  up,  Norton,  what  is  it?" 
"I — Well — I  called  up  Hanley. 
down  at  the  Pink  Funnel  office  and 
he's  checked  his  records  carefully. 
Nobody  down  there  ever  saw  Rus- 
sell— and  the  Pink  Funnel  did  not 
pay  that  claim." 


Bulk  Oil  Gauging 

NDERWRITERS  on  the  Paci- 
fic Coast  have  for  years 
wrestled  with  the  problem  of 
insuring  shortage  in  bulk  oil  ship- 
ments. In  this  field,  more  than 
any  other,  the  insurer  and  con- 
signee rely  upon  the  ability  and 
methods  of  the  surveyors  and 
gaugers  who  check  the  loading  and 
outturn  of  the  vessel. 

We  have  recently  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  examining  a  pamphlet  pub- 
lished by  Curtis  &  Tompkins.  Ltd., 
surveyors  and  chemical  engineers 
of  San  Francisco,  covering  the  fun- 
damental principles  in  gauging  the 
weight  of  bulk  oil  and  other  liquids. 
The  booklet  is  the  sixth  of  a  series 
having  to  do  with  surveying  oils 
and  other  commodities,  and  deals  in 
a  concise  but  thorough  manner  with 
methods  of  measurement  of  land 
tanks  and  ships'  compartments,  the 
use  of  direct  weight  and  samples  to 
indicate  volume  and  quality,  the 
proper  ullage  allowance  for  tem- 
perature changes,  and  similar  de- 
tails. Underwriters  or  others  in- 
terested in  obtaining  a  copy  of  the 
pamphlet  should  address  Curtis  and 
Tompkins  at  236  Front  Street.  San 
Francisco. 


Better  .Accommodations  to  Europe 

— Further  improvements  have  been 
carried  out  in  the  passenger  accom- 
modations on  the  five  popular  mo- 
torships  of  the  Libera  Line,  plying 
between  Pacific  Coast  ports  and 
Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn.  Naples, 
Venice  and  Trieste,  according  to  re- 
cent announcement  by  the  General 
Steamship  Corporation,  Ltd.,  Paci- 
fic Coast  agents. 

Running  water  has  been  installed 
in  each  cabin,  and  a  number  of 
private  and  connecting  baths  have 
been  built  in  on  each  ship.  Im- 
provements have  been  made  in  the 
public  rooms,  including  the  addition 
of  attractive  verandas  on  the  upper 
decks.  Each  vessel,  moreover,  is 
now  carrying  a  ship's  doctor. 
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Freights  Charters  Sales 

August  21,  1930. 

THE  following  steamers  have 
been  reported  fixed  with  grain 
to  the  United  Kingdom:  Jap- 
anese str.  Washington  Maru,  Port- 
land to  U.K./Continent  (previously 
reported  unnamed), 20/-, Aug.,  Kerr, 
Gifford  &  Co.;  German  m.s.  Patri- 
cia, Portland  to  U.K./Continent, 
17/6,  July/Aug.,  Kerr,  Gifford  & 
Co.;  a  Kokusai  str.,  Portland  to  U. 
K./Continent,  21/-,  Sept.,  Kerr,  Gif- 
ford &  Co.;  British  str.,  Dalemoor, 
Vancouver,  B.  C,  to  U.K./Continent, 
19/-,  Aug.,  L.  Dreyfus  &  Co.;  British 
str.,  Benvrackie,  British  Columbia, 
Puget  Sound  and  Columbia  River  to 
Antwerp,  Sept.,  Canadian  American 
Shipping  Co.;  British  str.,  Benwyvis, 
British  Columbia,  Grays  Harbor  to 
Liverpool,  Sept.,  Canadian  Ameri- 
can Shipping  Co.;  Japanese  str., 
Tamaho  Maru,  North  Pacific  to  U. 
K./Continent,  21/6,  Sept.,  Kerr,  Gif- 
ford &  Co.;  Norwegian  m.s..  Bran- 
danger  and  Heranger,  3000  tons  on 
berth  San  Francisco  and  North 
Pacific  to  Continent,  Sept./Oct.,  In- 
terocean  Line;  Japanese  str.,  Ryuyo 
Maru,  British  Columbia  to  two  ports 
Continent,  lump  sum  i'SeOO  (free  in 
and  out),  Sept.,  Canadian  American 
Shipping  Co.;  British  str.,  Benreoch, 
British  Columbia,  Puget  Sound,  and 
Columbia  River  to  Rotterdam.  Sept., 
Canadian  American  Shipping  Co.; 
British  str..  Cape  Ortegal,  British 
Columbia  to  Immington  and  Hull, 
Sept.,  Canadian  American  Shipping 
Co.;  British  str.,  Vulcan  City.  Port- 
land to  U.K./Continent,  Sept., 
Strauss  &  Co. 

A  Japanese  steamer  has  been 
fixed  with  lumber  from  two  ports 
North  Pacific  to  two  ports  Aus- 
tralia, $8.50,  one  to  one  $8.25,  Sept., 
American  Trading  Co. 

The  Japanese  str.,  Taian  Maru 
has  been  fixed  with  lumber  from 
British  Columbia  to  Shanghai,  Au- 
gust, Canadian  Transport  Co. 

The  following  steamers  have  been 
fixed  with  lumber  to  the  Atlantic: 
American  str..  Lake  Ormoc,  Grays 
Harbor  and  Columbia  River  to  Bos- 
ton, July,  Twin  Harbor  Lumber  Co.; 
American  m.s..  West  Grama,  Puget 
Sound  and  Columbia  River  to  five 
North  Atlantic  ports  $8.50,  Aug., 
Blanchard  Lumber  Co. 

The  German  str.,  Kyphissia  has 
been  fixed  with  lumber  from  the 
North  Pacific  to  U.K./Continent,  at 
45/-,  Sept./Oct.,  Canadian  American 
Shipping  Co. 


The  following  sales  have  been  re- 
ported: The  American  barkentines 
Katherine  Mackall,  Phyllis  Comyn, 
and  Russell  Haviside  from  W.  L. 
Comyn  and  Sons  to  E.  E.  Kelly  and 
Co.,  Seattle,  to  be  dismantled; 
American  str.,  Daisy  from  S.S.  Free- 
man and  Company  to  South  Coast 
Steamship  Co.;  American  schooner 
Ella  A,  Poison  and  Co.  to  Neider 
and  Marcus,  Seattle,  to  be  dis- 
mantled ;  American  barkentines 
Alicia  Haviside  and  John  W.  Wells 
from  W.  L.  Comyn  and  Sons  to  un- 
known buyer;  American  str..  Forest 
King  $7000,  from  U.S.  Marshall  to 
Todd  Dry  Docks,  Inc.,  Seattle. 

PAGE  BROTHERS,  BROKERS. 
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Firm  Expands. — Koehler,  Kemp 
&  Koehler  of  New  York,  interna- 
tionally known  cargo  surveyors  and 
appraisers,  have  opened  an  office 
in  the  Merchants  Exchange  Build- 
ing, San  Francisco,  under  the  man- 
agement of  R.  G.  Johnson.  This 
Pacific  Coa.st  office  is  established 
in  response  to  the  growing  demand 
for  the  services  of  this  noted  firm. 


Marine   Interior   Decorator. — For 

the  purpose  of  handling  passenger 
ship  and  yacht  interior  decoration, 
furniture,  and  furnishings.  H.  War- 
ren Billings  has  onened  an  office  in 
New  York  at  64  West  48th  Street. 
Mr.  Billings  has  had  a  wide  experi- 
ence in  practical  ship  design  and 
in    interior   design   and  decoration. 


New  Office. —  August  1,  1930, 
America  n-Hawaiian  Steamship 
Company  opened  an  office  in  the 
Tacoma  Building,  Tacoma,  Wash- 
ington, with  H.  L.  McElhaney,  for- 
merly with  the  Williams  Steamship 
Corporation,  as  district  manager. 

American-Hawaiian  vessels  berth 
at  Baker  Dock  as  heretofore,  and 
the  Baker  Dock  Company  continues 
to  act  as  the  company's  terminal 
agents  in  Tacoma. 


Announcement  has  been  made  by 
the  Fuller  Lehigh  Company,  manu- 
facturer of  pulverized-coal  firing 
equipment  and  Bailey  water-cooled 
furnace  walls,  of  the  opening  of  a 
new  sales  office  in  the  Candler 
Building  at  Atlanta,  Georgia.  J.  Mc. 
C.  Hill  is  in  charge  of  the  new  of- 
fice. The  main  offices  and  works 
of  Fuller  Lehigh  Company  are  lo- 
cated  at   Fullerton,   Pennsylvania. 
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Cutler-Hammer  Expansion — Ef- 
fective August  1,  1930  the  Reynolite 
Division  of  the  Reynolds  Spring  Co., 
Jackson,  Michigan,  became  the 
wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  Cutler- 
Hammer,  Inc.  T  h  is  transaction 
brought  into  the  constantly  growing 
Cutler-Hammer  line,  the  well  known 
and  widely  sold  Reynolite  products; 
such  as  bakelite  flush  plates,  plural 
plugs.  It  is  said  that  the  Reynolite 
name  marked  the  first  flush  plates 
molded  of  bakelite  and  today  marks 
the  most  complete  line  of  such 
plates  in  the  world. 


Tube  Turns  Expansion 

Additions  to  plant  and  equip- 
ment which  will  increase  the  pro- 
duction of  Tube-Turns,  Incorpor- 
ated, Louisville,  Kentucky,  by  60 
per  cent,  were  announced  by  Walter 
H.  Girdler,  president  of  the  Girdler 
Corporation,  which  operates  the 
Tube-Turns  company.  Tube-Turns 
are  seamless  forged,  short-radius, 
uniform  wall  fittings  for  pipe  weld- 
ing. 

Expansion  of  facilities  has  been 
made  necessary  by  increased  sales, 
Mr.  Girdler  said,  pointing  out  that 
sales  for  the  first  five  months  of 
1930  were  271  per  cent,  more  than 
the  corresponding  period  of  last 
year.  For  the  last  several  weeks 
the  plant  has  been  operating  twen- 
ty-four hours  a  day,  six  days  a 
week.  Tube-Turns,  Incorporated, 
has  extended  its  markets  to  Hawaii, 
Canada,  and  Central  and  South 
America,  according  to  E.  H.  Courte- 
nay,  vice-president  and  director  of 
sales  for  the  Girdler  Corporation.  A 
chain  of  forty-four  distributors  and 
branch  offices  distributes  T  u  b  e- 
Turns  in  this  and  the  other  coun- 
tries, he  said. 


B.    F.    Sturtevant    Company,    of 

Hyde  Park,  Boston,  manufacturer 
of  blowers,  heaters,  and  ventilators 
of  all  kinds,  announces  the  removal 
of  its  Minneapolis  branch  office 
from  1024  Metropolitan  Life  Build- 
ing to  874-875  Northwestern  Bank 
Building.  P.  A.  Dwyer  remains  in 
charge. 


Announcement  is  made  by  Cutler- 
Hammer,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wiscon- 
sin, that  on  July  1,  it  acquired  all 
common  stock  of  Schweitzer  &  Con- 
rad, Inc.,  Chicago  manufacturers 
of  high  voltage  equipment. 
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Pacific  Marine  Personals 

AFLOAT   AND   ASHORE     <r^     BY   PAUL   FAULKNER 


Aboard  the  steamship  Prince  Henry,  first  of  three  new  ships  for   Canadian  National 

Steamships,  Ltd.     Left  to  right  are  Captain  A.  J.  Gilbert,  commander  of  the  steamship 

Prince   Henry;   B.    C.   Keeley,   Pacific    Coast   steamship    manager;   and    Captain    Dan 

Donald,  commiidnre  of  the  Pacific  Coast  fleet. 


The  Seattle  chapter  of  the  Propel- 
ler Club  of  the  United  States  re- 
cently named  CHARLES  B.  WAR- 
REN as  president,  succeeding 
OTTO  H.  EISENBEIS.  Warren  is 
Pacific  Northwest  manager  of  Alex- 
ander &  Baldwin,  agents  of  the  Mat- 
son  Navigation  Company,  and  has 
been  a  maritime  leader  in  the  Puget 
Sound  district  for  many  years. 

G.  H.  BUCEY  was  elected  vice- 
president,  succeeding  C.  H.  CAR- 
LANDER,  general  manager  of  the 
Puget  Sound  Freight  Lines.  .JOHN 
H.  CORMODE,  assistant  to  the 
vice-president  of  the  American  Mail 
Line,  succeeds  HARRISON  J. 
HART,  secretary  of  the  Puget 
Sound  Tug  &  Barge  Company,  as 
secretary-treasurer. 

Incoming  members  to  the  board 
of  governors  are  EDWARD  CUN- 
NINGHAM, general  manager  of  the 
Pacific  Marine  Supply  Company, 
and  COMMANDER  GEORGE  A. 
ALEXANDER.  United  States  Navy. 
Holdover  members  of  the  board 
are:  CAPTAIN  DONALD  S.  AMES, 
U.S.  local  inspector  of  steamboats; 
GEORGE  R.  GARY,  vice-president 
of  the  Puget  Sound  Tug  &  Barge 
Company;  A.  R.  HUNT,  vice-presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  the 
Todd  Dry  Docks;  and  CAPTAIN  J. 
R.  JONES,  marine  superintendent 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  in  the 
Puget  Sound  territory. 


U'lirn  U'illiiim  K.  Ashman  isn't 
busy  {h/s  responsible  for  1,000,000 
meals  a  year  with  the  Dollar  Line) 
he  tabes  golf  lessons  from  Tom 
ll'hccldon.  Food  for  thonght. 


EDWARD  S.  CLARK  is  now  man- 
ager of  the  European  services  of  the 
General  Steamship  Corporation, 
Ltd.,  of  San  Francisco,  succeeding 
Erik  Krag,  resigned.  Clark  has  been 
with  the  General  Steamship  Cor- 
poration, Ltd.,  for  six  years  as  man- 
ager of  the  intercoastal  department 
and  also  with  the  east  coast  of 
South  America  service.  Before  com- 
ing to  California  Clark  was  in  ship- 
ping at  Baltimore.  After  leaving 
college  he  served  in  the  United 
States  Navy  during  the  war  as  lieu- 
tenant— one  of  his  ships  being  the 
Manchuria,  under  Captain  Zeeder. 
In  his  new  position  as  manager  of 
the  European  services,  Clark  has  as 
assistants  ARMAND  DE  PICHON 
in  connection  with  the  French  Line 
service  to  French  and  Continental 
ports  and  L.  H.  CLOUD  and  V. 
LIEBMAN  with  the  Navigazione 
Libera  Triestina  service  to  Medi- 
terranean ports.  ROBERT  MAR- 
TIN succeeds  Clark  as  manager  of 
the  Intercoastal  service  of  the 
Shepard  Steamship  Company. 


Capt.   Harold  R.   Gillespie,  Matson 

liner  Manoa,  formerly  commander  of 

the  Lurline. 


EDWARD  N.  TORMEY,  at  one 
time  Pacific  Coast  manager  for  the 
Garland  Steamship  Corporation,  is 
now  Los  Angeles  manager  for  the 
Intei'ocean  Steamship  Corporation. 
His  appointment  was  announced 
last  month  by  HARRY  BROWN, 
vice-president  of  the  Interocean  or- 
ganization. 
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JOHNSON  LINE 

Direct  Freight  and  Passenger  Service 
To  and  From 


J^ 


PACIFIC  COAST  PORTS  —  SCANDINAVIAN  PORTS 

Hamburg  and  Other  European  Ports  as  Inducements  Offer 

Through  Bills  of  Lading  Issued  to  AH  Scandinavian,  Finnish  6?  Baltic  Ports 

MONTHLY     SAILINGS 

Vessels  Call  at  Antwerp  Outward  From  Europe 

GRACE  LINE 

EXPRESS   FREIGHT  AND  PASSENGER  SERVICE  TO  AND  FROM 

WEST  COAST  SOUTH  AMERICA 

Los  Angeles — San   Francisco- — Puget   Sound — British    Columbia — Monthly   Sailin 

FOR  RATES,  FREIGHT  SPACE  AND  OTHER  INFORMATION  APPLY 

W.  R.  GRACE  8C  CO. 

General  Agents  Pacific  Coast 

332  PINE  STREET  -:-  SAN  FRANCISCO 


LOS  ANGRLES 

M    F    6P  H    R    McLAURIN 
6I«    Central   Bldj. 


SEATTLE 

W    R    GRACE  if  CO  .  Ap, 

Hogc  Bide. 


VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 
C    GARDNER  JOHNSON.  Ap. 


COAST  TO  COAST   SERVICE 


PANAMA  MAIL  LEADS 

Clocklike  regularity  and  frequent  sailings  maintained  by  a  fleet  of  eight  modern  vessels 
provide  shippers  with  an  unsurpassed  service  between  San  Francisco,  Havana  and  New 
York  and  a  convenient  additional  local  service  to  Mexico.  Central  America.  Panama  and 
Colombia.  Despatch  and  efficiency  have  won  for  the  Panama  Mail  undisputed  leadership 
in  freight  and  passenger  transportation 

Eastbonnd 
Ship.  Leave  San  Francisco  Leave  Los  Angeles        Arrive  New  York 

S.S.  Guatemala  Sept.     6  Sept.     8  Oct       6 

S.S.  El  Salvador  Sept.  20  Sept.  li  Oct'    'O 

S.S.  Corinto  Sept.  2'i  Sept.  27  Oct      19 

S.S.    Columbia  Oct.      4  Oct.      6  Nov.     3 

'Westbound 

Ship.  Leave  New  York  Leave  Cristobal  Arrive  San  Francisco 

S.S.Ecuador  Sept.   l.>  Sept.  24  Oct.    11 

S.S.  Vcncjucla  Sept.  27  Oct.      8  Oct.    25 

S.S.  Guatemala  Oct.     11  Oct.    22  Nov.     8 

3.S.  El  Salvador  Oct.    2^  Nov.     5  Nov.  22 

fPorts  of  call — Mazatlan,   Manzanillo,   Champerico,    San  Jose  dc   GuateiD,3la,   Acajutia, 
La    Libertad,    La    Union.    Amapala.    Corinto,    San    Juan     del    Sur.    Puntarcnas.     Balboa. 
Buena  Ventura   and  Cristobal.      |Refrigcrator  Space. 

•Ports  of  call — Mazatlan,  Champerico,  San  Jose  de  Gu,atem3la,  Acajutla,  La  Libertad, 
La  Union.  Corinto.  Balboa,  Cristobal,  Puerto  Colombia,  Cartagena,  Havana  (Eastbound 
onlv).  and  New  York. 

Through  Bills  of  Lading  to  east  and  west  coast  ports  of  South  America  and  to  European 
ports  via   New  York. 

PANAMA  MAIL 

SuaiiiJliip  Company 


New  YoHt 
xo  Hanover  Skpiars 
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Progress 


The  Golf  Committee  will  send  out 
detailed  announcement  for  the 
week-end  trip  to  the  Valley  of  the 
Moon,  where  the  Propellers  will 
hold  their  first  fall  outing.  Sonoma 
Mission  Inn  is  all  reserved  for  us; 
prizes  are  being  assembled;  and 
Bert  Anderson  and  Tom  Crowley 
are  working  on  handicaps.  "Dad" 
Le  Count  and  Eddie  Martin  are  ar- 
ranging decorations  for  the  inn  and 
the  beautiful  course.  Sign  on! 
—  PC  — 

Propeller  Club  Golf  Committee: 
Eddie  Martin,  C.  M.  Le  Count,  Cap- 
tain G.  T.  January,  Russ  Pratt,  Her- 
bert J.  Anderson,  Thos.  Crowley, 
Wm.  C.  Empey,  Paul  Faulkner, 
chairman. 


First  Comes  Propeller  Banquet 

September   17th,  at  San  Francisco  Commercial   Club 

Propellers!  Your  committees  are  workmg  to  make  the  banquet 
at  the  San  Francisco  Commercial  Club  the  very  best  in  the  club's 
history! 

Congressman  A.  M.  Free  is  the  speaker  of  the  evening.  The 
Entertainment  Committee  is  arranging  for  an  elaborate  program. 
The  talent  includes  many  old  favorites.  A  salt  water  epical  play- 
let entitled  "Jini-Jammers"  will  be  presented  by  "Jim"  Hines  and 
"Jim"  Castle — this  feature  with  music  by  the  cast  tingles  with  the 
lure  of  Dixie  and  the  South  Seas.  Both  Propellers  star  with  banjo 
and  ukelele.  Hugh  Brown  brings  his  harmonica  and  a  repertoire  of 
Swedish  songs.  Carl  Lane,  Leo  Baldwin,  and  Julian  Theall  will  have 
the  Propeller  Glee  Club  in  tune  this  time. 

Propeller  Club  Banquet  Committees 

Banquet :    K.    W.    Ingniham,    Ben    Hedstrom,   John    Dodds,   John 

O'Hare,  and  Fletcher  Monson. 
Entertainment :  J.  A.  Cronin,  Herbert  J.  Anderson,  Karl  Eber. 
Decorations:  Jerry  Lalor,  H.  B.  Bolton,  J.  F.  McConkey. 
Reservations:  Fred  H.  Cordcs,  Clarence  F.  DeLano,  Thos.  B.  Forster, 

Joe  Holiings. 
Music:  C.  V.  Lane,  Leo  Baldwin,  Julian  Theall. 

The  Week-End  of  October  4  and  5  is  the  Inland  Cruise  to  Sonoma  Mission 

Inn,  where  we  are  staging  our  Autumn  Golf  Tournament. 

Far  Western  Barbecue  and  Field  Day,  featuring 

Horse  Shoe  Pitching. 


Propellers  lining  u/>  for  the 
Banquet  and  the  Golf-Barbecue: 
Port  to  Starb'J: 

Milt  Cooper 

Frank  Depe'ut 

J.  .1.  Thompson 

Ollic  Daiis 

II.  II.  Brann 

Capt.  Stanley  .ill en 
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ISTHMIAN  STEAMSHIP  LINE 

FAST  REGULAR   FREIGHT  SERVICE 

(via  Panama  Canal) 

Weekly    from    Bultijiiure   and    New    York. 

Bi-weekly  (rom  Norfolk  and  Portland,   Me.,  to 

Los   Angeles,   San   Francisco,    Oakland,    Seattle,   Tacoma, 

and   Vancouver,   B.C. 

(Other    Ports   as   Inducements   Offer) 

ATLANTIC  COAST  TO  HAWAHAN  ISLANDS 

Regular    semi-monthly    sailings    from    New    York — monthly    sailings    direct 

from    U.     S.     Gulf,     Baltimore,     Phikdelphia,     and     Boston     to     Hawaiian 

Islands  without   transshipment. 


ARGONAUT  STEAMSHIP  LINE 

BALTIMORE  and  NEW  YORK 

—  to  — 

SAN  DIEGO,  LOS  ANGELES  (Wilmington), 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  PORTLAND 
(via  Panama  Canal.) 


NORTON,  LILLY  &  COMPANY 


GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

(Pier  35)  Phone  SUtter  3600 

230  CALIFORNIA  ST.         SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

SEATTLE— L.  C.  Smith  BIdg.         PORTLAND— Yeon  BIdg. 


LOS  ANGELES— 711  Van  Nuys  BIdg. 

SAN   DIEGO— Municipal  Pier  No.    1. 

HONOLULU— 312  Hawaiian  Electric  Building. 

VANCOUVER  Agents— B.   W.  Greer  Si  Son,  Ltd., 

Bank  of  Nova  Scotia  Building. 


Fastest  Passenger  and  Freight  Service 


New  Y^ffk 

WITH  DIRECT  CONNECTIONS  FOR  EUROPE 


PASSENGER     OFFICES: 

460    Market  St. - San   Fnnciico 

713   West  Seventh  St Ijot  AngelM 

1333    Fourth   Ave Seattle 

FREIGHT     OFFICES: 

Pacific    Steamship   Company. 

311    California    S: San    Francisco 

Pacific    S.S.     Co.'s    Terminal Seattle 

204  Central  BIdg.  _Loa  Angeles 


fa  noma  faeific  j}ne 

INTERNATIONAL       MERCANTILE       MARINE       CO. 


tjunununnnunnnNnnnnnnnnumnHHinninnnmimnnimumnunnunnninunnnnnmnum^ 

I  ISTHMIAN  STEAMSHIP  LINES  | 

I  PACIFIC-UNITED  KINGDOM  SERVICE  % 

%  FROM  PACIFIC  COAST  PORTS  TO  LONDON,  LIVERPOOL.  ^ 

g  AVONMOUTH,  also  GLASGOW,  BELFAST,  DUBLIN  g 

^  For  Rates  and  Particulars  Apply  to  ^ 

I  E.  C.  EVANS  &  SONS,  Inc.  | 

^  General  Agents  Pacific  Coast  ^ 

^  260  California  Street,  San  Francisco  Phone— Douglas  8040-8041-8042  ^ 

^  B.  W.  GREER  6?  SON,  LTD.,  Agents,  Vancouver  0 

g  NORTON,  LILLY  &?  COMPANY,  Agents,  Portland,  Seattle,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego  ^ 

fjnmnnnnunnnnnunnunnnnmnNiiinmnumnnnnninunnmumnununuunnnnnnunmmfi 


Canadian.'' Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line 

TO 
HONOLULU,  T.H.  SUVA,   FIJI. 

AUCKLAND,  N.Z.  SYDNEY,  AUSTRALIA 

By  the  new  palatial  Passenger  Liners 
R.M.M.S.   AORANGI 
(Motorship) 


17,500  Tons  Gr< 

23,000  Tons  Oil. 

Sailing  fr. 


R.M.S.   NIAGARA 
13,500  Tons  Grosa 
20,000  Tons  Di». 
VANCOUVER,  B.C. 
Every  28  days. 
CARGO  SERVICE 
Monthly   sailings    from    Vancouver    to   main    New    Zealand    ports,    also 
to    Sydney,    Melbourne    and    Adelaide,    Australia,    are    maintained    by 
the  following  up-to-date  cargo  steamers: 
M.S.   HAURAKI  S.S.   WAIOTAPU 

S.S.    WAIRUNA  S.S.    WAIHEMO 

For  Fares,  Rates  and  Sailings  apply  to  any  office  of  the 
CANADIAN  PAOFTC  RAILWAY  CO.  and  all 
RAILWAY  AND  STEAMSFHP  AGENTS,  or  to 

Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line 

999    West    Hastings   Street  Vancouver,    B.C. 


UNION  STEAMSHIPS  LTD. 

REGULAR  PASSENGER  and  FREIGHT 

SERVICE 

To  all  Northern  B.C.  Ports,  Logging  Camps, 

Mining  Centers  and  Canneries. 

For  full  information  as  to  Sailings,  Fares  and  Freight   Ratea: 
City    Office,    793    Granville    St.,    Vancouver,    B.C. 
Telephone  Seymour  9331.  Union  Dock,  Trinity   1321 

PACIFIC  MARINE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Headquarters  for  Ship  Supplies 
Deck  Stores  Engineers  Stores 

Plymouth  Cordage  Stanley  Tools 

Blocks  Starrett  Tools 

Marine  Paints  Cory's  Marine  Equipmeol 

1217-23  Western  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Nautical  Books  and  Charts,  Valves  and  Fittinga 


September 
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ERIK  KRAG,  general  manager  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  for  the  Interocean 
Steamship  Corporation,  announces 
the  establishmentof  anew  service  to 
be  known  as  the  Interocean  Line  to 
)perate  from  Pacific  Coast  ports  to 
ports  of  continental  Europe.  Ant- 
werp and  Rotterdam  have  been 
named  as  definite  ports  of  call  for 
this  new  line  and  other  ports  will  be 
added  as  cargo  offers.  Two  motor- 
ships  will  inaugurate  this  new 
service;  the  Brandanger,  a  12-knot 
modern  carrier  will  take  the  initial 
sailing,  loading  at  Vancouver  early 
in  September,  and  thereafter  call- 
ing at  other  Puget  Sound  ports,  the 
Columbia  River,  San  Francisco,  and 
Los  Angeles  harbor.  The  second 
vessel,  which  will  start  loading 
early  in  October  is  the  new  motor- 
ship  Heranger,  a  14-knot  ship  which 
is  making  her  maiden  voyage  in  this 
new  service. 


engineer's  host  of  friends  through- 
out shipping  circles. 


Captain  Stewart  V.  IFinshiv,  fam- 
ous pilot  on  the  lower  Columbia 
river,  between  Portland  and  Astoria. 
Captain  Jl'inslow  and  Captain  Ar- 
thur Riggs  piloted  two  fast  express 
cruisers  wit/i  a  parly  of  18  Portland 
business  leaders  on  an  inspection  tour 
of  the  upper  Columbia  and  Snake 
rivers,  breaking  all  records  on  both 
up  and  downstream  passage  of  360 
miles  between  Portland  and  Lewis- 
ton,  Idaho — averaging  21  tniles  up- 
stream and  31  down.' 


WILLIAM  BOWERS,  chief  en- 
gineer of  the  Panama  Mail  liner 
Venezuela,  has  revealed  the  most 
important  surprise  of  his  genial 
career.  Arriving  at  San  Francisco 
from  New  York  and  the  Spanish 
Americas  he  announced  recently 
that  he  is  married!  Not  only  that 
news,  but  "Bill"  revealed  that  he 
has  been  that  way  since  February 
26  of  this  year,  when  he  claimed 
Miss  Grace  Healy  of  Tennessee  as 
his  bride.  So  congratulations  are 
now  in  order  from  this  well-known 


Remarkable  growth  nf  Scovill  affairs 

nil   the   Pacific   Coast   is  allribtitable 

largely    to    George  D.    Engle,   sales 

manager  for  the  JVest. 

CAPT.  CHARLES  A.  BERNDT- 
SON  is  back  on  the  Matson  liner 
Malolo;  he  took  her  out  of  San 
Francisco  August  16,  following  a 
vacation  trip  home  to  Sweden. 
CAPTAIN  ANDREW  G.  TOWN- 
SEND,  who  commanded  the  Malolo, 
during  Captain  Berndtson's  ab- 
sence, is  now  on  his  previous  com- 
mand, the  Maui. 


MAJOR  H.  A.  SPENCER,  officer 
in  charge  of  the  United  States 
Quarantine  Station  at  San  Pedro,  on 
September  1  became  quarantine  of- 
ficer at  Seattle  with  jurisdiction 
over  the  Puget  Sound  district.  Ma- 
jor Spencer  is  succeeded  at  San 
Pedro  by  MAJOR  H.  E.  TRIMBLE, 
previously  stationed  at  Detroit. 


Known  to  ships  of  seven  seas,  Cap- 
tain .-Irthur  Riggs,  veteran  Columbia 
River  pilot  and  president  of  the 
Columbia  River  Pilots'  Veterans  As- 
sociation. Captain  Riggs  directed  the 
1930  annual  reunion  at  Champoeg 
Park,   on   the   Columbia. 


In  a  current  issue  of  The  Scovill 
Standard,  published  by  the  Scovill 
Manufacturing  Company,  the  city 
of  San  Francisco,  is  described  in  an 
interesting  and  historical  way,  and 
in  the  story  is  illustrated  the  prog- 
ressive upbuilding  work  of 
GEORGE  D.  ENGLE,  district  sales 
manager  for  the  Western  territory. 
Recently  the  Scovill  Manufacturing 
Company  erected  a  new  three-story 
office  and  warehouse  building  in 
San  Francisco.  Similar  facilities, 
for  Scovill  service  are  maintained 
in  Los  Angeles. 


CAPTAIN  R.  W.  McMURRAY, 
for  five  years  marine  superintend- 
ent of  the  Canadian  Pacific's  Bri- 
tish Columbia  coastwise  service,  at 
Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  and 
previously  commander  in  the  C.P.R. 
transatlantic    fleet,    has    been    ap- 


A'ow  in  the  East,  Oliver  Lyman, 
Pacific  Coast  head  of  the  If'alerbury 
Rope  Company  of  iXew  York.  He 
recently  appointed  R.  Jr.  Giddings 
to  handle  marine  and  industrial  busi- 
ness at  San  Francisco. 


pointed  captain  in  the  Royal  Naval 
Reserve,  a  promotion  from  the  rank 
of  commander.  Captain  j\IcMur- 
ray's  new  rank  is  equivalent  to  the 
army  rank  of  brigadier  general,  and 
he  is  one  of  few  Canadians  to  be  so 
highly  honored.  He  joined  the  re- 
serve as  a  midshipman  in  1904,  was 
promoted  to  sublieutenant  in  1909. 
to  lieutenant  in  1911.  and  served  on 
H.M.S.  Victorian  from  August.  1914. 
to  March,  1915.  Later  he  com- 
manded the  torpedo  boat  027  and 
the  destroyers  Whiting.  Albacore, 
and  Avon.  He  was  promoted  to 
lieutenant-commander  in  1918  and 
to  commander  in  1924.  Captain  Mc- 
Murray  was  mentioned  in  dis- 
patches for  service  in  destroyers  in 
1919. 
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NORTHPACIFICCOASTLINE 


Holland-America  Line 

Between 
PACinc  COAST  PORTS 
AND  UNITED 
KINGDOM  AND 
CONTINENTAL 
PORTS 


JOINT  SERVICE  OF 

'         Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company 

ALL  VESSELS 
ARE  ESPECIALLY 
HTTED  WITH 
REFRIGERATOR 
SPACE  FOR 
CARRYING 
PERISHABLES 


120  Market  Street 


The  Pioneer  Refrigerator  Service 

HOLLAND-AMERICA  LINE 


San  Francisco 


In  Siam  you 

don 't  go  to  a  circus 

to  see  elephants 


Cruise 

this  year  aroiiiid 

the  Pacific! 

On  the  Great  MALOLO  to 
hidden  corners  of  the  globe! 


Away  from  the  beaten  path  of  tourists,  the  luxuri- 
ous 23,000-ton  Malolo  goes  cruising  to  strange 
Pacific  lands  where  every  day  holds  an  adventure 
for  you. 

Smoothly  she'll  nose  through  crowding  junks 
in  the  Yellow  Sea — and  you'll  look  down  on  crews 
of  real,  practicing  pirates!  She'll  saunter  through 
the  Gulf  of  Siam  to  fantastic  Bangkok  and  down 
to  "wicked"  Singapore  on  the  tip  end  of  Asia. 
Then  she'll  wander  among  the  fabulous  isles  of 
the  East  Indies. 

At  19  ports  in  12  countries,  she'll  stop  for  you 
to  make  shore  excursions  with  expert  guides. 
You'll  be  in  Japan  at  chrysanthemum  time  and  in 
Java  and  Celebes  when  their  October  "spring" 
fills  the  jungles  with  rare  orchids.  You'll  shop 
ecstatically  in  native  bazaars,  buying  silks  and 
jade  at  unheard-of  prices. 

Ask  for  pictured  itinerary 

There's  no  other  trip  like  this!  Membership  is 
limited  and  sailin,g  day  comes  soon,  September 
20,  from  San  Francisco.  You  return  home  for 
Christmas,  landing  December  19.  Fares  $1 ,500  to 
$6,500  cover  everything.  Wouldn't  you  like  a  pic- 
tured itinerary?  Ask  the  Matson  Line,  American 
Express  Co.,  or  your  travel  agency. 

]lfl/l.T90M  LIME 

AMERICAN   EXPRESS   COMPANY 

In  cooperation 
MATSON  LINE:  215  Market  St.,  DAvenport  2300 


FURNESS  LINE  HQ^ 

"THE  UP-TO-DATE  REFRIGERATOR  SERVICE."  \^^^^^^^ 


Express,  Freight  and  Passenger  Service 
Pacific  Coast  Ports  to  United  Kingdom 

FURNESS  [Pacific],  Ltd. 

Pacific   CfM«c    Agent! 

VANCOUVER     SEATTLE     PORTLAND 
SAN  FRANCISCO        LOS  ANGELES 


PLEASE    MENTION    PAQHC    MARINE    REVIEW 
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Here's  Captain  A.  J.  HaiUy,  R.N.R., 
recently  appointed  commander  of  the 
C.P.R.  liner  Empress  of  Canada. 
Captain  Hailey  kus  formerly  ii-ii/i 
the  Empress  of  Asia. 


CAPTAIN  A.  F.  PILLSBURY, 
who  was  a  delegate  from  the  West 
Coast  to  the  International  Load 
Line  Conference  in  London,  has  re- 
turned home  to  San  Francisco.  Af- 
ter adjournment  of  the  conference 
Captain  Pillsbury  visited  shipyards 
of  Great  Britain  and  Germany, 
among  them  Cammel-Lairds,  Liver- 
pool; Harland  &  Wolff,  Belfast; 
Denny's  and  Fairfield  on  the  Clyde; 
Blohm  and  Voss,  Hamburg,  and 
Weiser,  at  Bremen. 


E.  GRANT  McMICKEN,  vice- 
president  of  traffic.  United  States 
Lines,  recently  sailed  for  Europe  on 
the  Leviathan,  where  he  is  making 
a  six-weeks  survey  of  the  company's 
principal  offices  and  a  study  of 
general  European  conditions.  Mc- 
Micken's  first  year  with  the  United 
States  Lines  has  been  a  busy  one. 
One  of  the  group  movements  he  has 
handled  is  the  Gold  Star  Mother 
pilgrimage,  which  began  in  April 
and  continues  to  September. 


JAMES  A.  CRONIN,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  governors  of  the  Pro- 
peller Club  of  California  sent  a 
radio  message  to  CAPTAIN  W.  R. 
MEYER  of  the  steamer  Ventura,  ad- 
vising the  master  that  he  was  to  be 
the  first  honorary  member  of  the 
club.  Captain  Meyer  went  to  the 
rescue  of  the  foundering  steamship 
Tahiti  and  saved  the  lives  of  300 
passengers  and  crew.  Recognition 
of  Captain  Meyer's  seamanship  and 
navigation  in  the  South  Seas  takes 
the  form  of  the  presentation  of  a 
gold  membership  card  with  fitting 
ceremonies,  on  the  arrival  of  the 
Ventura  in  San  Francisco. 


Three  of  the  best  known  captains 
sailing  the  Pacific  have  been  given 
new  commands  incident  to  the  en- 
try of  the  new  Canadian  Pacific 
trans-pacific  liner  Empress  of 
Japan  to  the  North  Pacific  service 
in  September.  CAPTAIN  SAMUEL 
ROBINSON,  R.  N.  R.,  senior  captain 
of  the  CPR  Pacific  fleet  with  the 
title  of  commodore,  commander  of 
the  Empress  of  Canada  since  its  en- 
try into  the  service  in  1922,  has 
command  of  the  new  Empress  of 
Japan.  Taking  his  place  is  CAP- 
TAIN A.  J.  HAILEY,  R.N.R.,  for- 
merly captain  of  the  Empress  of 
Asia  and  a  20  year  veteran  of  the 
Pacific  service,  who  took  over  the 
Empress  of  Canada  on  her  last 
voyage.  CAPTAIN  L.  B.  DOUGLAS, 
formerly  staff  captain  of  the  Em- 
press of  Asia  has  been  given  Cap- 
tain Hailey's  place  as  commander 
of  the  Empress  of  Asia,  on  which  he 
has  served  for  many  years.  Captain 
Robinson,  commodore  of  the  fleet, 
will  be  remembered  for  his  heroism 
during  the  rescue  work  following 
the  fire  and  floods  incident  to  the 
Japanese  earthquake  in  1924,  for 
which  King  George  V  conferred  the 
honor  of  Order  Commander  of  the 
British  Empire. 


This  is  Captain  L.  D.  Douglas,  for- 
mer staff  captain  of  the  Empress  of 
.■isia,  and  icho  now  is  commander  of 
the  Empress  of  .Isia. 

E.  F.  R.  De  LANOY,  Pacific 
Coast  manager  of  the  Holland 
America  Line,  announces  the  early 
commissioning  of  another  new  liner 
for  the  Pacific  Coast  trade.  The 
new  motorship  is  the  Damsterdyk, 
especially  designed  for  the  West 
Coast-European  service.  She  sails 
for  San  Francisco  September  13  on 
her  maiden  voyage.  The  new  ves- 
sel is  a  sister  of  the  Delftdyk,  which 
entered  the  route  a  year  ago.  These 
splendid  ships  carry  both  passen- 
gers and  freight. 


EUGENE  F.  HORD,  recently 
named  executive  vice-president  of 
the  Fireman's  Fund  Indemnity 
Co.,  spent  the  past  month  in  San 
Francisco  conferring  with  the  head 
office  officials  in  connection  with 
the  company's  entrance  into  the 
casualty  field  on  a  nationwide  basis. 
Hord  will  have  jurisdiction  over  the 
firm's  affairs  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 


Captain  J.  H    Tiad    matter,  Matson  liner 

Sierra,   has   ciossid  thi    erjuator   300    times.' 

He's  sailed  2,000,000  miles  on  the  San  Fran- 

cisco-.4ustralia  run. 


EDWARD  V.  MILLS  is  now  in 
San  Francisco  where  he  assumes 
his  new  position  as  secretary  of  the 
Fireman's  Fund  Indemnity  Com- 
pany. Mills  is  in  charge  of  the  com- 
pany's corporate  affairs  at  the  head 
office  and  will  direct  the  entrance 
of  the  company  into  various  states. 
Mills  is  well  known  in  California. 
as  he  was  connected  with  the  Royal 
Indemnity  Company  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  before  going  east.  Immedi- 
ately prior  to  returning  to  San 
Francisco  to  join  the  Fireman's 
Fund  Indemnity  Company,  he  was 
\ice-president  and  secretary  of  the 
Public  Indemnity  Company. 
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Where  ^^^  Spring 
is  \H  Months  Long 


A^ 


.WAY  to  the  West,  just  this 
side  of  the  sunset,  He  the  Paradise  Isles  of  the 
Pacific — where  summer,  winter  and  fall  are 
little  more  than  names  and  Spring's  glory  of 
flowers  and  gentle  perfumed  air  seem  to  hold 
an  endless  sway. 

You  dwell  and  play  in  a  world  set  tremen- 
dously apart  from  the  humdrum  of  daily  rou- 
tine. The  lure  of  the  tropics  blends  with  the 
spell  of  the  Orient,  and  even  the  old  familiar 
games  of  tennis  or  golf  are  infused  with  a 
novel  pleasure. 

Sail  the  Southern  Route  Direct  from  Los  An- 
geles to  Hawaii— The  LASSCO  fleet,  head- 
ed by  the  palatial  "City  of  Los  Angeles"  is 
known  in  world-wide  travel  circles  for  luxur- 
ious comfort,  royal  entertainment  and  courte- 
ous, efficient  service. 

AU-Incltisive  Cost  Tours  —  from  $2S5  and 
$'M0 — Los  Angeles  back  to  Los  Angeles,  de- 
pending on  liner  and  accommodations  selected. 
The  tour  covers  all  the  chief  points  of  inter- 
est in  Hawaii,  including  a  delightful  inter-is- 
land trip  to  Hilo  and  Volcano-land. 

Through  bookings  to  Australia  and  the  Orient,  via  Honolulu. 
For  full  particulars  apply   any  authorized  agent,  or     ...     . 

LASSCO 

LOS  ANGELES  STEAMSHIP  CO 

for  Passenger  Informdtion,  for  Freight  lnlorrr)ation 

Apply—  /"^pply — 

730  So.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles  408  Central  Bldg.,Los  Angeles 
685  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  Pier  7,  San  Francisco 


DOLLAR  STEAMSHIP  LINES 


E.XPRESS  FREIGHT-PASSENCERgAKIjjiyAND  REFRIGERATOR  SERVICES 

Trans-PaciSic 

WEEKLY  SAILINGS  from  Lo»  Aneclea  Harbor  and  San  Franciico 
to  Honolulu,  Yokohama.  Kobe.  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila. 
FORTNIGHTLY  to  Singapore.   Penang,   Colombo. 

flound-the-World 

FORTNIGHTLY  SAILINGS  between  Boston,  New  York.  Havana. 
Colon,  Balboa,  Los  Angelea  Harbor,  San  Francisco.  Honolulu.  Kobe. 
Shanghai,  Hongkong.  Manila.  Singapore.  Penang,  Colombo,  Suez,  Port 
Slid.   Alexandria,   Naples,  Genoa,   Marseilles,  thence  New  York. 

Intercoastal  Westbound 

FIMITNIGHTLY  SAILINGS  from  Boston  and  New  Yoik  to  Los 
AnBcl.s  H.irhor  and  San  Francisco.  Tr.inshipment  at  San  Francisco 
for   O.ikhind.    Portland.    Seattle   and   all   northern    destinations. 

Philippine  Direct  Service 

MONTHLY  SAILINGS  between  Los  Angeles  Harbor,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Honolulu.  Manila.  Singapore. 

Trans-Pacific  Freight  Service 


BIMONTHLY  SAILINGS  hei 
CISCO.  Pearl  Harbor,  Guam,  K 
as   inducement   offers. 


Los    Angeles    Harbor,    San    Fran- 
Cavitc,    lloilo.   and   other   ports 


Dollar  Steamship  Lines  Inc.,  Ltd. 


BOSTON 
CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND 
DETROIT 
LOS  ANGELES 


Robert  DolUr  BIdg.  SEATTLE 

SAN  FRANCISCO  NEW  YORK 

DAvenport    6000  PORTLAND,  ORB. 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


E.  K.  WOOD  LUMBEK  CO. 

EXPORT  8C  DOMESTIC  FIR  CARGOES 
CUT  TO  ORDER 

1  Drumtn  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

MILLS  AT 
Anacortes,    Washington.  Hoquiam,    Washington. 

YARDS    AT 

Oakland,  Cal.  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  San  Pedro,  Cal. 

STEAMERS: 

"EI   Capit,an'*  "Cascade"  "Olympic" 

"Siskiyou"  "Shasta" 

MOTORSHIP:  SCHOONER: 

"Lassen"  "Vigilant" 

Cable  Address:   "Ekaywood." 


S.F.BAR  PILOTS 


Station    Inside 
S.F.  Light  Ship 


Otiicc: 

North    Pnd    of   Bulkhead 

Pier  No.  7 


And  Uy  Still 

When 

on  Static 

Sail  a  White  Light  is  cart 

led  at   Mast   Head. 

n  unde 

Power, 

a   Red 

one  under  White;   a  Flare  c 
frequently. 

r  Torch  is  also   burned 

OCTOBER   I930 


-j^fi'J? 


-  Ditaytd  by  fog,  Ihi  CRISTOBAL  COLON,  cf  tht  Spatihh  ReyalMafI,  wai  plaitJ  in  itr 

nrwToddDock,  ^l  ihi  KaHnl  PUnI  of  iht  Todd  Shipyards  Corporalion.  uilh  htr  paum- 

sers  on  hoard.  T/je  liner  wai  painted  and  impiclid  during  the  night  and  left  the  folhwini 

day  for  Barcelona. 


The  Merit  of  any 
Service  Lies  in  its 
Completeness 

/^OODD  experience  and  person- 
CD  nel   sene  a   most   exacting 
and  prominent  clientele. 

Todd  equipment  is  gauged  to  ^ 

serve    the    important   reconstructional     the  work  to  be  done,  thereby  reducing 
ifiOiV  —  as  well  as  the  emergency  ne-     to  its  minimum  the  withdrawal  from 
cessities  —  that  are  constant  factors  in     regularly  scheduled  operations. 
the  Port  of  New  York.  Todd  engineers  have  behind  them 

Todd  facilities  are  such  that  vessels     the  Supervised  Service  that  is  charac- 
are  in  and  out  in  an  incredibly  short     teristic  of  Todd  at  every  Todd  Yard  on 
time,  no  matter  what  the  character  of'  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  and   Pacific  coasts. 
Todd  Service  is  a/uays  ataiiable — day  or  night 

TODD  SHIPYARDS  CORPORATION 

25  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

PLANTS 

k  &  Repair        Todd    Shipbuilding    &  V>rt 


Robins  DiT  D 

Co  .  Erit  Basin. 

Brooklyn.  N.  Y, 

Tieijen  &  Lang  Do  Dock  Co. 

Hohoken.  N.  J. 

Todd  DfY  Dock  Engineering 
&  Repair  Corp. 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


Dock  Co..  Incorporated 
Mobile.  Ala. 

Todd  Engineering  Dry  Dock 

&  Repair  Co. 

Sew  Orleans,  La. 

Todd  Dry  Docks,  Inc. 

Harbor  IilaneJ,  Seattle,  Wash. 


^r\r\ 


iX  V^JJ/ 


Todd  Oil  Burners,  Ltd. 

Lotjiion.  England 


24   Floating  Dry 

Docks 

2    Graving    Docks 

}    Shipways 

Todd  Fuel  Oil 

Burning  Systems 

Todd  Unit  System 
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Burger   46'  cruiier   enters   tke   stock  toat   competition   witli   a   Sterling   Petrel    engine;    typical   of  llie   quality    of  toat   anj   n 

l^et  the  Lrlories  of  the  JTassing  Aiitumru 
Anticipate  J±waKening  tSpring  ! 

JJecide  now  upon  your  1931  cruiser  or  runabout.  Custom  built  yachts  require  a  min- 
imum ol  tour  niuntlis  lor  proper  completion.  ProouctJOn  sclieclules  lor  stock  boats  are 
lormulated  in  October  ana  tlierealter  tleliveries  to  owners  are  macle  in  rotation,  as  tlie 
orders  are  received. 

Judged  ty  Sterling  sales  for  1930,  wlilcli  for  tlie  first  eiglit  montks  were  over  17% 
greater  than  lor  a  similar  period  ol  last  year,  tlie  marine  industry  is  expanding  rapidly 
and  boats  should  be  ordered  earlier  to  appreciate  a  complete  season. 

Tbe  Petrel,  Dolpbin  and  Viking  model,  for  1931   are  practically  unchanged,  except- 
ing for  slight  differences  in  some  of  the  equipment.  Still  Unequalled  in  Performance. 

STERLING  ENGINE  COMPANY 

1270  Niagara  Street  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


^m     sxsssa 
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Expert  CARGO  HANDLING 

Whether  Automobiles,  Canned  Beans,  Tires 
or  Nails  .  .  .  That's  a  McCormick  Specialty 


lj)ttcl hig and uuloadiut^  cargo  of aitlomobiles  (center), 
to  avoid  even  the  slightest  damage,  is  a  "trick^^  that 
tests  every  water  carrier.  McCormick  metfjods  insure 
safe  delivery  of  all  commodities . .  .nails  (tipper  right), 
tires  (lower  Iff ti ,  Campbell's  Beans  (lower  right). 

THE  growing  tonnage  ot  merchandise 
carried  on  the  modern  ships  in  the 
Munson-McCormick  Intercoastal  Service 
is  a  tribute  to  the  dependability  of  sched- 
ules, plus  expert  cargo  handling.  Up-to-date 
mechanical  handling  equipment  and  trust- 


worthy supervision  save  shippers  money 
and  inconvenience— and  best  of  all,  the 
assurance  of  a  minimum  ot  damage  claims. 
Sailings  every  fourteen  days  from  Balti- 
more and  Philadelphia  to  Pacific  Coast 
ports  via  Panama  Canal. 


OTHER     McCORMICK     ROUTES 

Pacific  roastwiMC  Paoifi(>-Ar;<ontine-Urazil 

Pacif  ie-^'est  Indies  Line  (U.  s.  Mail  Steamers) 

Elhiiinate  Worry  .  .  .  Ship  via  McCormick 


OAKLAND 

Los  Angelea 
San  Diego 


^tcamsKip  Gompanjr 


Portland 
Seattle 
Tacoma 
Astoria 
A'ancouver,  B.  C. 
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Present  Status  of  the  Diesel 
In  American  Shipbuilding 

LLOYDS  latest  returns  show  that  of 
the  world's  merchant  ship  construc- 
tion in  vessels  of  over  1000  tons  gross,  more  than  63  per 
cent,  of  the  tonnage  is  for  diesel  propulsion.  In  Great 
Britain  the  percentage  figure  is  over  60;  in  the  balance 
of  the  world  it  is  66.  Excluding  the  figures  for  ship- 
building in  the  United  States,  we  find  that  the  world 
outside  of  America  is  so  convinced  of  the  merits  of  the 
marine  diesel  engine  that  75  per  cent,  of  its  entire  mer- 
chant fleet  under  construction  is  to  be  propelled  by 
that  economical  prime  mover. 

We  in  America  are  now  holding  second  rank  among 
the  great  shipbuilding  nations  of  the  world.  We  have 
now  building  35  ocean  going  vessels  representing  398,- 
057  gross  tons.  Of  these  vessels,  15  are  tankers  and  19 
are  passenger  or  combination  cargo  and  passenger 
liners.  Of  the  15  tankers,  ten  are  to  be  driven  by  diesel 
engines,  four  by  geared  steam  turbines,  and  one  by 
reciprocating  steam  engines.  Of  the  19  passenger  or 
combination  liners,  ten  are  to  be  driven  by  mechani- 
cally geared  steam  turbines  and  nine  by  electrically 
geared  steam  turbines. 

From  the  tonnage  and  horsepower  standpoint,  we  find 
that  15  of  the  above  vessels,  representing  203,757  gross 
tons  and  171,700  horsepower,  are  mechanically  geared 
steam  turbine  drive.  The  electrically  geared  steam  tur 


an  interesting  fact  that  in  present  European  practice 
almost  every  vessel  now  building  in  that  range  of  sizes 
for  services  comparable  with  those  for  which  our  ships 
are  being  built  is  designed  for  diesel  drive. 

Expert  American  engineers  and  shrewd  American 
operators  decide  in  favor  of  steam.  Equally  expert 
European  engineers  and  equally  shrewd  European  oper- 
ators decide  for  diesel.  Which  is  right?  Which  is  mis- 
taken? In  some  instances  the  same  set  of  engineers  and 
operators  have  decided  for  diesel  when  building  in 
Europe  and  for  steam  turbines,  electrically  geared, 
when  building  in  America.    Why? 

This  writer  is  not  prepared  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions or  to  hazard  even  a  guess  at  the  solution.  On  a 
number  of  trade  routes  our  steamers  will  be  in  direct 
competition  with  diesel-driven  European  motorships. 
From  the  results  of  that  competition,  which  will  be 
watched  with  great  interest  by  the  entire  shipping 
world,  there  will  probably  come  much  enlightenment  on 
modern   marine   engineering   practice. 

The  principal  argument  by  our  American  ship  oper- 
ator against  the  use  of  diesel  engines  is  first  cost.  In 
that  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  only 
ocean-going  motorships  now  building  for  our  merchant 
marine  are  ten  identical  tankers  with  identical  engines, 
built  and  installed  by  the  ship  builder.  This,  of  course, 
makes  possible  a  reduction  in  cost  that  is  reflected  in  a 
price  attractive  to  the  ship  operator.  This  same  practice 
is  responsible  for  most  of  the  motorship  building  in 
Europe.  It  is  practically  standardization  of  the  ship 
and  her  power  plant. 


Protest  Present  Plans  for 
Golden  Gate  Bridge 


N  September  8,  the  Pacific  American 

Steamship   Association    unanimously 

endorsed  a  resolution  protesting  against  the  approval 

-      .   „  by  the  United  States  Army  Engineers  of  the  present 

bine  drive  claims  nine,  representing  95,300  gross  tons      plans  for  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge  "as  being  a  wholly 
and  130,000  horsepower.  The  diesel  drive  accounts  for     unwarranted   sacrifice   of  the   interests  of   navigation 
ten  vessels  representing  90,000  gross  tons  and  28,000 
shaft  horsepower.  The  one  reciprocating  steam  engine 
job  is  a  9000  gross  ton  2800  horsepower  tanker. 

These  vessels  range  in  size  from  5000  to  30,000  gross 
tons.  If  we  eliminate  the  two  30,000  gross  ton  passen- 
ger liners  for  the  United  States  Lines,  North  Atlantic 
service,  the  range  is  from  5000  to  21,000  tons  and  it  is 


which  will  cripple  the  future  of  the  Port  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, particularly  in  competition  with  other  Pacific 
Coast  ports." 

The  approved  plans  call  for  210  feet  and  220  feet 
minimum  clearances  at  the  piers  and  at  the  center  of 
span.  The  shipping  interests  insist  on  225  feet  and  250 
feet  for  these  clearances. 


/'^ 


Editorial 
Correspondence 

Letters  to  the  editor  on  coutroversial  subjects 
are  always  ivelcome  and  will  be  printed  in  this 
colunin.  While  we  may  not  agree  with  the 
ideas  expressed  by  our  correspondents  we  are 
glad  to  give  them  the  opportunity  of  present- 
ing their  side  of  any  argument. 

An  Open  Letter 

Editor,  Pacific  Marine  Review: 

Dear  Sir:  In  the  May  1930  issue  of  Pacific  Marine 
Review,  you  published  an  editorial  entitled  "Contract 
vs.  Estimate."  In  it  you  stated  that  the  firm  bid  by  a 
private  yard  was  approximately  fifteen  per  cent,  lower 
than  the  cost  estimate  submitted  by  the  Mare  Island 
Navy  Yard  on  repairs  to  a  certain  army  transport.  You 
further  stated  that  the  procedure  seemed  unfairandina 
later  paragraph  alleged  that  "Washington  stacks  the 
cards  against  American  shipyards  in  competitive  bid- 
ding for  government  work." 

In  the  August  1930  issue  appeared  another  editorial 
entitled  "Navy  Yard  Competition,"  in  which  you  cor- 
rected your  previous  editorial  and  admitted  that  the 
figures  in  it  were  wrong,  you  having  failed  to  properly 
check  them  before  publication. 

In  your  August  editorial,  you  also  assumed  that  navy 
yard  cost  was  based  on  labor  and  materials  alone  with- 
out overhead.  This  is  not  true.  Navy  yard  estimates  in- 
clude overhead  and  navy  yard  charges  include  over- 
head. You  state  that  the  usual  overhead  of  private 
ship  yards  is  figured  at  forty  per  cent,  on  the  labor 
cost.  Your  attention  is  invited  to  the  following  state- 
ment. 

The  estimate  submitted  by  the  Mare  Island  Yard  for 
the  original  list  of  items,  which  included  item  2  but  did 
not  include  optional  item  15  (b),  was  as  follows: 

Labor  $16,952 

Indirect  10,474 

Material 10,105 

Total $37,531 

You  will  note  that  the  estimated  overhead  amounted 
to  about  sixty-two  per  cent,  of  the  labor. 

The  actual  charges  for  this  work  as  performed, 
which  did  not  include  item  2  but  did  include  optional 
item  15  (b),  were  as  follows: 

Labor $16,630.30 

Indirect 9,646.56 

Material   10,172.23 

Total   $36,449.09 

You  will  note  that  the  actual  overhead  charged  is 
about  fifty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  labor. 

The  point  that  I  desire  to  emphasize  is  that  the  navy 
yard  overhead  is  well  in  excess  of  the  forty  per  cent, 
which  you  state  is  customary  at  private  ship  yards.  Al- 
though navy  yards  do  not  include  such  expenses  as 
taxes,  insurance,  and  depreciation  in  their  overhead 
charges,  nevertheless,  this  is  more  than  compensated 
by  the  inclusion  in  navy  yard  overhead  of  the  charges 
for  the  leave  and  holidays  on  full  pay  granted  to  all 
employees;    the    result   being,    generally    speaking,    an 
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equal,  if  not  higher,  percentage  of  direct  labor  cost  than 
obtains  in  private  ship  yards. 

The  discussion  of  "Firm  Bid  vs.  Estimate"  is  always 
interesting,  but  why  "stack  the  cards"  by  even  un- 
witting use  of  incorrect  figures  and  assumptions  that 
are  not  borne  out  by  the  facts? 

Very  truly  yours, 
C.  W.  Fisher,  Captain,   (CC),  U.  S.  Navy,  Manager. 


Load  Lines 

for  American  Vessels 

UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF 
COMMERCE  has  now  issued  "Regu- 
lations for  the  establishment  of  Load  Lines  for  mer- 
chant vessels  of  250  tons  or  over  when  engaged  in  a 
foreign  voyage  by  sea,  effective  September  2,  1930."  A 
booklet  of  55  pages  of  great  interest  to  shipowners  and 
operators  and  well  worthy  of  study,  it  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  15  cents. 

These  regulations  are  issued  pursuant  to  the  respon- 
sibility and  authority  "vested  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce  by  the  American  Load  Line  Act  of  March 
2,  1929."  They  appoint  the  American  Bureau  of  Ship- 
ping as  the  active  load  line  assigning  authority  and 
list  a  scale  of  maximum  fees  to  be  charged  for  this 
service.  A  survey  is  prescribed  covering  every  factor 
affecting  the  seaworthiness  of  the  ship,  and  all  parts 
found  defective  must  be  renewed  before  load  line  cer- 
tificate is  issued.  An  annual  inspection  is  prescribed 
to  insure  the  maintenance  of  seaworthy  conditions  in 
accordance  with  the  load  line  mark  assigned.  Dry- 
docking  is  prescribed  for  the  original  survey,  but  the 
regulations  are  not  quite  clear  as  to  whether  dry-dock- 
ing will  be  compulsory  for  the  annual  inspection. 

There  are  many  aspects  of  these  regulations  that 
may  easily  become  additional  burdens  and  expense  to 
the  American  ship  operator,  and  it  is  therefore  highly 
important  that  a  cooperative  system  be  worked  out  so 
that  the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping,  the  Bureau  of 
Navigation  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce, the  United  States  Steamboat  Inspection  Service, 
and  the  operating  managers  of  all  American  steamship 
companies  can  cooperate  in  reducing  the  costs  and  the 
delays  incident  to  governmental  supervision  of  marine 
transportation. 


ERRATA 

An  article  describing  the  steamship  Excalibur  and 
appearing  in  our  September  issue  contained  two  errors 
that  we  are  glad  to  correct. 

Excalibur  is  equipped  with  Contra-Rudder  and  not 
with  Oertz  Rudder,  as  stated  in  the  article. 

Excalibur  is  equipped  with  davits  manufactured  by 
the  Steward  Davit  and  Equipment  Corporation  and  not 
by  the  Welin  Davit  &  Boat  Corp.,  as  stated. 


Another  error  appeared  in  the  article  on  the  Coast 
Guard  cutter  Itasca  in  the  August  issue,  where  it  was 
stated  that  the  Van  Fleet-Freear  Company  of  San  Fran- 
cisco had  supplied  and  installed  in  this  vessel,  and  in 
each  of  her  three  sister  ships,  eleven  hundred  board 
feet  of  1-inch  Armstrong  Corkboard.  This  should  have 
read  eleven  thousand  feet  of  1-inch  Armstrong  Cork- 
board  installed  in  each  vessel. 
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Morro  Castle,  new  Ward  Line  passenger  liner,  claims  reccrd  run  from  New  York  to  Havana. 

Fastest  Turbo-Eledric  Liner 


ON  August  23  the  new  steam  turbo-electric  pas- 
senger liner  Morro  Castle  of  the  Ward  Line 
sailed  from  New  York  on  her  maiden  voyage. 
Making  the  trip  to  Havana  in  59  hours  at  an  average 
sea  speed  of  20  knots,  she  proclaims  herself  the  fastest, 
largest,  and  costliest  of  the  foreign  trading  vessels  yet 
built  under  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1928.  The 
Morro  Castle  and  her  sister  ship,  the  Orient,  were  de- 
signed by  Theodore  E.  Ferris,  naval  architect  of  New 
York,  and  built  at  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  & 
Dry  Dock  Company,  Newport  News,  Virginia.  The 
Orient  is  now  nearing  completion  and  will  be  delivered 
by  the  first  of  December. 

The  steamship  Morro  Castle  has  the  following  gen- 
eral characteristics: 

Length  over-all  508  ft.  0  in. 

Length  between  perpendiculars  482  ft.  0  in. 

Beam,  molded  70  ft.  9  in. 

Depth,  molded  39  ft.  0  in. 

Displacement,  tons  17,500 

Gross  measurement,  tons  11,520 

Net  measurement,   tons  6,449 

Cargo  capacity,  cubic  feet  339,600 

Bunker  fuel  oil  capacity,  tons  ..  1,838 

Passenger  capacity: 

First  cabin  438 

Tourist  cabin  95 

The  hull  is  of  the  three-deck  complete  superstructure 
type,  with  nine  transverse  water-tight  bulkheads  ex- 
tending to  the  shelter  deck  and  forming  ten  water-tight 
compartments  and  is  built  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  United  States  Steamboat  Inspection  Service  and  the 
British  Board  of  Trade,  including  the  recommendations 
of  the  1930  Load  Line  Conference.  The  American  Bur- 


eau of  Shipping  gives  her  the  rating  -  A-l-E,  with  free- 
board. 

Tn  the  design  of  her  bulbous  bow  and  stern  lines  and 
of  her  streamline  balanced  rudder,  the  naval  architect 
has  taken  full  advantage  of  the  latest  developments  in 
tank  research  to  increase  propulsive  efficiency. 

Passenger  Accommodations 

The  public  rooms  of  the  Morro  Castle  follow  the  lat- 
est American  mode  in  passenger  Hner  interior  decora- 
tion. There  are  two  lobbies,  one  forward  and  one  aft, 
each  extending  through  four  decks  and  each  fitted  with 
passenger  elevator  service  and  wide  easy  stairways  in 
hardwood  with  bronze  balustrades  built  around  the  ele- 
vator trunk.  B  deck,  which  is  the  promenade  deck, 
houses  a  continuous  suite  of  public  rooms,  including 
library,  writing  room,  lounge,  first  class  smoking  room, 
verandah  cafe. 

This  suite  of  rooms  is  surrounded  by  ample  prom- 
enade, which  is  rather  unusual  in  that  it  is  enclosed 
both  fore  and  aft  with  a  125-foot  open  section  amid- 
ships. The  after  enclosed  section  forms  a  delightful 
ballroom  opening  off  the  verandah  cafe.  Enclosure  is 
made  with  Kearfott  windows  of  the  frameless  type,  %- 
inch  thick,  with  ij-inch  thick  glass  transoms  over  each 
window.  The  rail  is  of  teak  and  the  bulwark  below  the 
rail  is  panelled  in  teak,  which  with  the  bronze  fittings 
of  the  windows  make  a  very  pleasing  finish.  Kearfott 
casement  windows  of  large  size  are  used  also  in  the 
public  rooms  of  this  deck.  On  D  deck  is  located  the 
first-class  dining  saloon  seating  216  diners  at  tables 
for  2,  4,  or  8  persons.  50,000  square  feet  of  Vehisote  was 
used'in  the  ceiling  and  paneling  of  public  rooms. 

All  staterooms  are  fitted  with  hot  and  cold  running 
fresh  water.   Thermo  tank  louver  ventilation  is  used 
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Engine  Room  of  Morro  Castle,  New  Turbo 

Electric  Liner 


Fig.  1,  Lighting  and  auxiliary  power  switchboard.  Fig.  2,  Upper  platform  showing  generator  end  of  one  turbo-generator  and  control  stand. 
Fig.  3,  Propulsion  motor.    Fig.  4,  Morro  Castle  leaving  builders  yard  for  delivery.  Fig.  5,  Propulsion  motor.    Fig.  6,  Condenser  and  pumps. 

Fig.  7,  Dynamo  flat. 
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for  both  heating  and  cooling  as  well  as  to  supply  fresh 
air  to  staterooms.  Many  rooms  have  private  bath  and 
there  is  lavish  equipment  of  public  bathrooms.  Kear- 
fott  windows  are  used  in  staterooms  and  every  room  is 
equipped  with  Simmons  beds. 

The  steward's  cold  storage  space  is  about  7200  cubic 
feet,  and  there  is  installed  about  82,000  cubic  feet  of 
air-cooled  and  refrigerated  cargo  space.  Part  of  this 
space  uses  brine  coils  for  direct  refrigeration,  this  be- 
ing divided  into  five  spaces  having  a  total  capacity  of 
approximately  35,000  feet,  including  the  steward's 
space.  The  air-cooled  spaces  occupy  about  54,000  cubic 
feet,  part  of  which  is  cooled  by  air  blown  through  a 
brine  spray  cooler,  especially  designed  to  take  care  of 
fruit  and  vegetable  transport,  and  part  by  air  blown 
through  a  brine  coil  room.  Brunswick-Kroeschell  refrig- 
erating machinery  services  these  spaces.  The  several 
pantries,  beverage  rooms,  and  fountain  are  served  by 
individual   General-Electric  automatic  refrigerators. 

In  the  pilot  house  we  note  Sperry  gyro-compass, 
Sperry  gyro-pilot,  and  Sperry  course  recorder;  Radio- 
marine  Corporation  of  America  direction  finder;  the 
Fathometer;  Cory-Bendix  engine  room  telegraphs;  and 
the  American  Engineering  Company  supplied  the  steer- 
ing engine  and  the  windlass. 

Ten  30-foot  double-end  metallic  lifeboats  and  two 
powered  lifeboats  are  carried  on  Welin-MacLachlan 
patent  davits  at  the  sun  deck  level.  For  handling  cargo 
there  are  five  5-ton  steel  booms  and  one  25-ton  steel 
boom  served  by  two  double-drum  and  two  single-drum 
Lidgerwood  winches  powered  by  G«neral-Electric 
motors.  All  storage  batteries  are  Exide,  supplied  by  the 
Electric  Storage  Battery  Company. 

Propulsion  Machinery 

The  main  power  plant  for  propulsion  purposes  con- 
sists of  two  General-Electric  marine  type  steam  tur- 
bines, each  direct-connected  to  a  General-Electric 
alternating-current,  3-phase,  3150-volt  generator  with 
a  maximum  continuous  rating  of  6100  kilowatts  at  3168 
revolutions  a  minute.  These  generators  are  fitted  with 
surface  air  coolers  of  sufficient  capacity  to  guarantee 
that  the  generator  windings  will  operate  at  continu- 
ous capacity  rating  without  undue  rise  in  temperature. 

Six  Babcock  &  Wilcox  interdeck  superheater  type 
marine  watei--tube  boilers  supply  steam  at  300  pounds 
pressure  and  200  degrees  Fahrenheit  superheat  for 
operating  the  main  and  auxiliary  turbo-generating 
sets.  The  furnaces  of  all  of  these  boilers  exhaust  into 
one  stack,  the  other  stack  being  a  dummy  used  only  for 
ventilating  purposes.  Forced  draft  oil  firing  is  used; 
and  boilers  are  fitted  with  Diamond  soot  blowers. 

The  two  main  generators  are  connected  through  suit- 
able control  board  and  mechanism  to  two  synchronous 
induction  General-Electric  motors,  each  having  a  con- 
tinuous rating  of  8000  shaft  horsepower  at  144  revolu- 
tions per  minute  and  at  3150  volts,  three-phase. 

Either  main  turbo-generating  set  can  supply  power 
to  drive  both  propulsion  motors  at  100  revolutions  per 
minute,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  a  sea  speed  of 
about  15  knots. 

Worthington  Pump  and  Machinery  Corporation  sup- 
plied the  feed  pumps,  fire  and  bilge  pumps,  circulating 
pumps,  sanitary  system  pumps,  and  fresh  and  salt  water 
service  pumps. 

Two  No.  4  Sharpies  super-centrifuges  insure  clean 


lubricating  oil  for  the  turbines.  A  Lux-Rich  fire  extin- 
guishing and  detecting  .system  pi'otects  the  cargo 
spaces  and  the  under  floor  plating,  and  bulkheads  of 
the  boiler  rooms,  and  the  paint  locker;  a  Derby  system 
protects  passenger  accommodations,  crew's  quarters, 
and  storeroom. 


Motorship  Makes 
Good  Showing 

THE  motorship  West  Cusseta  of  the  South  African 
Dispatch  Line,  operating  out  of  San  Francisco 
and  other  Pacific  Coast  ports  to  Cape  Town  and 
back,  round-the-world,  is  showing  some  very  good  per- 
formances in  fuel  economy  and  in  low  maintenance 
cost. 

The  West  Cusseta  is  one  of  three  sister  cargo  vessels 
converted  from  steam  to  Mcintosh  &  Seymour  diesel 
engine  propulsion  and  put  in  service  early  in  June 
1927.  Her  present  propulsion  unit  is  a  single-acting, 
air-injection,  4-cycle,  Mcintosh  &  Seymour  diesel  en- 
gine, with  six  cylinders  32  inches  bore  and  60  inches 
stroke,  developing  3260  indicated  horsepower  at  95 
revolutions  a  minute. 

To  date  the  West  Cusseta  has  had  seven  round  voy- 
ages, aggregating  183,421  miles  at  sea.  With  time  in 
port,  her  round  voyages  average  a  little  over  six 
months.  Her  first  five  voyages  were  under  the  Roose- 
velt Line  out  of  New  York,  her  two  latest  under  the 
South  African  Dispatch  Line,  San  Francisco. 

The  recently  completed  seventh  voyage  is  typical; 
and  following  is  a  short  statement  showing  power 
plant  performance  on  the  long  legs  of  a  trip  of  25,962 
miles  occupying  104  days,  14  hours  at  sea  and  85  days, 
1  hour  in  port. 

The  motorship  West  Cusseta  left  San  Pedro  on  April 
13,  1930,  and  arrived  at  Cape  Town,  South  Africa,  May 
23.    She  was  loaded  with  lumber  and  general  cargo. 

The  average  draft  was  24  feet  1  inch. 

Average  displacement,  12,175  tons. 

Distance  by  observation,  9980  miles. 

Average  fuel  consumption,  81  barrels  per  24  hours 
or  22.32  miles  per  ton  of  fuel. 

Average  speed  per  hour  from  port  to  port,  10.56 
knots. 

She  then  proceeded  to  Port  Elizabeth  and  Lourenzo- 
Marquez,  then  to  Durban  and  returned  to  Lourenzo- 
Marquez.  While  at  Durban  the  vessel  loaded  with 
7000  tons  of  coal.  She  left  Lourenzo-Marquez  on  June 
27  and  arrived  at  Manila  on  July  23,  where  she  dis- 
charged her  cargo  of  coal  and  took  aboard  a  few  hun- 
dred tons  of  ore. 

She  left  Manila  August  3,  arriving  at  San  Francisco 
on  August  27. 

Average  speed  10%  knots. 

Average  fuel  for  24  hours,  68.8  barrels,  or  26.4  miles 
per  ton  of  fuel. 

The  vessel  sailed  for  Vancouver  to  load  lumber  on 
September  3. 

While  in  San  Francisco,  the  only  repairs  in  the  en- 
gine room  were  routine  work,  such  as  lifting  two  cylin- 
der heads  and  slight  repairs  to  the  ice  machine.  No 
money  was  spent  for  repairs  while  the  vessel  was  away 
on   this    trip. 
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Marine  Refrigeration 

Some  Notes  on  Recent  Developments  in  the  Art  of  Transporting  Perishable  Cargoes 

By  L.  L.  Westling 

Assistant  to  Engineering  Manager,  Matson  Navigation  Company 


WAR-TIME  ship  construction,  which  from  neces- 
sity enveloped  men  and  equipment  new  to  mar- 
ine fields,  has  been  subject  to  the  severest 
criticism,  some  of  it  justifiable.  But  such  conditions 
were  natural  sequences  to  the  lack  of  national  interest 
in  things  marine.  The  postmortem  purging  of  the  emer- 
gency construction  program,  however,  has  been  most 
fruitful;  it  has  been  an  aid  to  our  peace-time  develop- 
ment, which  progress  has  been  quite  untainted  by  for- 
eign tradition  and  American  predecent.This  has  been 
particularly  true  in  the  units  of  main  propulsion  whose 
present  status  is  without  parallel  in  foreign  design. 
The  war  emergency  enlisted  the  talent  of  our  greatest 
shoreside  engineering  corporations  to  whom  much  cred- 
it must  be  given  in  meeting  and  solving  the  new  prob- 
lems. Quite  true  many  mistakes  were  made,  but  these 
in  themselves  have  proved  but  steps  to  higher  develop- 
ment. 

So  focused  were  the  thoughts  of  marine  engineers 
upon  the  main  propulsion  problems  that  certain  inde- 
pendent equipment  was  left  to  its  own  salvation  and 
within  the  barriers  of  predecent.  In  this  trailing  class 
falls  refrigeration  equipment  and  its  inseparable  com- 
panion the  refrigerated  cargo  space.  Possibly  we  of  the 
marine  industry  are  too  proud  to  admit  that  we  have 
made  "step-children"  of  these  two,  but  the  proof  lies  in 
the  fact  that  we  point  with  pride  only  to  our  postwar 
achievements  in  this  line  as  something  really  worthy 
of  note.  We  have  but  recently  attained  our  stride  and 
are  now  in  the  midst  of  real  scientific  growth  for  this 
most  important  phase  of  marine  activity. 

This  development  is  being  pursued  in  three  natural 
directions:  machinery,  insulation,  and  operation. 
These  are  the  three  links  of  the  chain  of  perfect  refrig- 
eration, and  at  present  our  strongest  link  is  in  the  ma- 
chinery branch  and  our  weakest  in  the  realm  of  opera- 
tion. 

Refrigeration  Machinery 

The  machinery  of  the  marine  refrigeration  plant  is 
closest  allied  to  shoreside  practice  and  has  been  bene- 
fited most  by  the  general  development  of  the  cold  stor- 
age industry.  The  dense  air  machine,  which  safety 
seemed  to  demand  for  ship  use,  has  long  since  been 
relegated  to  the  past.  Mechanical  equipment  has  be- 
come of  sufficient  perfection  that  "injurious-to-life" 
refrigerants  are  used  at  sea  without  reservation ;  am- 
monia direct  expansion  systems  are  now  very  common. 

Mechanical  development  has  also  made  possible  the 
use  of  the  high  pressure  refrigerant  carbon  dioxide. 
The  limited  mechanical  dangers  of  high  pressures  have 


been  substituted  for  the  toxic  dangers  of  ammonia. 
Other  refrigerants,  such  as  ethyl  chloride  and  sulphur 
dioxide,  have  suffered  in  marine  development  because 
of  the  fear  of  their  chemistry,  but  they  too  may  have  a 
future  in  their  possible  higher  speed  of  compression 
and  consequent  small  unit  sizes.  The  future  major  de- 
velopments in  marine  refrigeration  mechanical  equip- 
ment will  probably  demand  the  use  of  "new"  refriger- 
ants. One  of  these  is  dichloromethane  (carrene),  a  non- 
toxic, noncorrosive,  incombustible,  and  odorless  re- 
frigerant whose  cycle  of  liquefaction  and  vaporization 
is  effected  at  less  than  atmospheric  pressure. 

Very  low  vapor  density  refrigerants  have  opened  a 
new  avenue  for  compressor  developments  in  that  their 
pressure  range  permits  of  the  use  of  rotary  units.  High 
speed  rotary  compressors  may  be  directly  connected  to 
electric  motors  or  geared  to  steam  turbines,  thus  cancel- 
ling the  volumetric  objections  to  some  refrigerants. 

The  electric  power  application  to  the  refrigeration 
machinery  will  produce  operating  characteristics  that 
will  permit  automatic  control.  As  yet  little  effort  has 
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been  made  toward  developing  automatic  operation  of 
large  marine  plants,  but  the  elimination  of  the  human 
factor  is     inevitable. 

The  metallurgist  cannot  be  expected  to  assist  much 
more  than  he  already  has  done,  unless  his  research  will 
provide  means  to  reduce  costs  of  the  alloys  already  pro- 
duced. 

Refrigerated  Space  Construction 

High  thermal  and  mechanical  efficiencies  have  been 
produced  in  the  machinery  of  refrigeration;  but  too 
often  the  builder  or  owner  will  sacrifice  this  gain  by 
poor  refrigerated  compartment  construction  in  his  de- 
sire to  save  in  first  cost.  Heat  losses  from  insulated 
spaces  are  so  intangible,  so  nonmaterial  a  thing,  that 
they  are  not  appreciated.  Salesmanship  has  proved  a 
poor  guide  in  the  selection  of  insulation  materials,  and 
observation  also  is  a  poor  help  in  heat  loss  cost  deter- 
mination. Choice  of  material  for  insulators,  thickness 
of  insulation,  cost  of  installation  can  be  arithmetically 
calculated  against  cost  of  production  of  refrigeration; 
and  there  is  no  need  of  guess  or  cut-and-try  methods. 
Reliable  heat  transfer  and  physical  characteristic  data 
are  procurable  from  authentic  sources,  such  as  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Standards,  the  cost  of  the  ma- 
terials are  obtainable  from  the  manufacturers,  and  the 
economics  of  the  problem  are  not  difficult. 

In  the  "good  old  days"  the  amount  and  kind  of  insula- 
tion was  largely  a  matter  of  precedent.  Fiber,  straw, 
sawdust,  or  shavings  were  frequently  used  in  thick- 
nesses that  were  largely  the  result  of  guess  woi'k.  When 
ample  margin  in  refrigeration  machinery  capacities 
was  allowed,  such  methods  never  showed  their  thread- 
bareness;  but  national  and  international  competition 
and  the  newly  found  interest  in  our  merchant  marine 
have  demanded  high  economics  that  have  penetrated 
even  into  the  recesses  of  refrigerated  space  insulation. 

This  race  for  high  economic  efficiences  has  required 
a  vision  beyond  first  cost  horizons.  It  has  demanded 
construction  showing  long  life  and  low  upkeep  costs. 
The  introduction  of  nonperishable  construction  mater- 
ial has   resulted.  Great  care   is   now  exercised   in   the 
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proper  treatment  of  the  steel  work  hidden  from  view 
and  otherwise  subject  to  lack  of  care.  The  water-proof- 
ing of  wooden  structure  and  the  choice  of  a  non-deter- 
iorating insulator  are  necessities.  The  future  points  to 
construction  consisting  of  flanged  steel  bulkheading, 
with  insulator  boards  laid  in  asphaltic  bonding  mater- 
ial, and  all  interior  surfaces  made  monolithic  with  bitu- 
minous coatings. 

Interior  equipment  of  refrigerated  cargo  spaces  has 
seen  great  advancement  in  the  last  decade.  Ceiling  coils 
have  disappeared,  and  wall  coils  are  installed  in  grad- 
uated circuits;  open  battens  have  given  way  to  closed 
baffle  boards;  gravity  air  circulation  has  been  sup- 
planted by  short  path  air  circulation,  effected  by  indi- 
vidual electric  fans;  and  loose  floor  dunnage  has  been 
replaced  by  gratings  properly  designed  and  located. 

Ventilation 

Ventilation  and  air  movement  within  a  cold  storage 
space  was  sub.ject  to  little  thought  in  prewar  days. 
Losses  due  to  excessive  temperature  differences  within 
the  cargo  were  accepted  as  a  hazard  of  the  industry, 
and  but  little  analysis  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  cor- 
rection. Study  has  shown  that  temperature  variations 
exist  in  gravity  air  circulation  that  may  reach  as  much 
as  15  degrees.  Such  a  range  may  place  some  perish- 
ables in  dangerously  high  temperatures  and  others 
within  damaging  low  temperatures  in  the  same  enclos- 
ure. 

Air  movement  is  the  first  requirement  of  heat  trans- 
fer from  cargo  to  coils,  as  heat  radiation  accounts  for 
a  negligible  fraction  of  the  refrigeration  affected.  Too 
much  air  results  in  dehydration  of  cargo;  and  too  fre- 
quent cycles  in  air  movement  past  the  coils  augment 
the  drying  effect  and  rapidly  clog  the  air  passages  with 
frosted  coils.  Carefully  designed  air  circulators  will 
produce  temperature  ranges  of  less  than  one  degree  up- 
on the  closing  of  refrigerated  cargo  space  doors. 

Humidity  Control 

The  control  of  humidity  and  fresh  air  supply  to  refrig- 

(Continued  on  Page  463) 


Refrigerated  chamber  on  a 
modern  American  cargo 
liner,  representing  good 
practice,  1930.  Note  ab- 
sence of  exposed  pipes. 
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Oakland  Loot 


(California's  Youngest  Major  Port,  Linking  Air,  Rail, 
and  Water  Ways,  Builds  for  a  Great  Future 


WATERFRONT  VIEWS  OF  THE  PORT  OF  OAKLAND 

Upper  left:  Grove  Street  Pier.    Upper  right:  Transit  sheds  at  outer  harbor  terminal.   Center  left:  Outer  harbor  terminal.   Center:  Hamburg- 
American  motorship  Oakland  tied  up  alongside  outer  harbor  terminal.    Center  right:   Another   view  of  the   outer  harbor  terminal  piers. 
Lower  left  and  lower  right:  Interior  views  of  the   outer  harbor   terminal  sheds. 
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o  The  Sea 


By  G.  B.  Hegardt, 

'Port  Manager  and  Chief  Engineer,  The  Port  of  Oakland 


FROM  the  very  beginnings  of  Oakland,  when  it  was 
still  a  tiny,  "squatter"  settlement  known  as  Contra 
ZIosta,  its  residents  have  been  harbor  conscious.  The 
city's  early  difficulties  with  regard  to  port  development 
lay  in  the  fact  that  some  of  its  pioneer  residents  were 
more  harbor  conscious  than  others,  with  the  result  that 
through  political  machinations  and  intrigues,  port  im- 
provement  was  retarded  and  the  municipally  lost 
control  of  its  waterfront  for  a  time.  A  ruling  of  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  eventually  unraveled  the 
tangled  titles  to  waterfront  land,  and  in  1911  after  cer- 
tain compromises  with  landholders,  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia returned  the  control  of  the  harbor  to  the  City 
of   Oakland. 

Following  the  Circuit  Court's  ruling  regarding  the 
ownership  of  Oakland  waterfront  land,  the  citizens 
voted  a  bond  issue  of  $2,503,000  for  harbor  improve- 
ment. During  ensuing  years,  moneys  were  appropriated 
from  the  tax  levy  for  harbor  development  and  in  1925, 
as  a  result  of  great  civic  interest  in  the  building  up 
of  the  Port  of  Oakland,  a  harbor  bond  issue  of  $9,960,000 
was  voted  by  the  people. 

A  board  of  consulting  engineers  made  exhaustive  sur- 
ve.vs  of  Oakland's  possibilities  for  maritime  greatness, 
and  in  December  1925  a  temporary  Board  of  Port  Com- 
missioners was  appointed  to  plan  for  the  carrying  out 
of  the  harbor  improvement  program  submitted  by  the 
engineers.  December  21,  1926,  the  people  of  Oakland 
voted  amendments  to  the  City  Charter,  creating  a  per- 
manent Board  of  Port  Commissioners  in  order  to  insure 
continuity  of  development,  control,  management,  and 
operation  of  the  Port  of  Oakland. 

Board  of  Port  Commissioners 
The  Board  of  Port  Commissioners  is  composed  of 
five  representative  business  men  of  the  city,  who  are 
appointed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  City  Council.  These  men 
serve  without  pay  during  their  six-year  terms  as 
port  commissioners.  The  board  controls  the  affairs  and 
funds  of  the  port,  determines  matters  of  policy,  con- 
ducts negotiations  for  waterfront  and  airport  leases. 
operates  municipal  terminals,  and  in  general  super- 
vises harbor  development. 

One  of  the  first  moves  made  by  the  board,  following 
the  inauguration  of  a  terminal  building  program,  was 
to  take  over  the  direct  operation  of  those  municipal 
port  facilities  which  were  not  under  long-time  lease  to 
private  concerns.  This  was  followed  by  the  establish- 
ment of  definite  tariffs  and  the  adjustment  and  equal- 
ization of  dockage  and  toll  charges  through  negotia- 
tions, which  resulted  in  a  stabilization  of  the  shipping 
industry  in  this  area. 

Through  its  legal  department,  the  board  has  been  in- 
strumental in  settling  land  title  disputes  in  the  port 
area,  which  for  years  had  prevented  the  city  and  priv- 


ate owners  alike  from  developing  industrial  acreages 
of  high  intrinsic  value. 

Of  great  importance,  too,  following  the  organization 
of  the  port  on  a  sound  business  basis,  has  been  the 
marked  increase  in  the  willingness  of  industrialists  to 
confer  with  the  board  in  regard  to  locating  plants  in  the 
City  of  Oakland. 

Strategic  Location 
Strategically  situated  on  the  continental  side  of  San 
Francisco  Bay,  the  Port  of  Oakland  is  the  most  cen- 
tral and  most  convenient  distributing  point  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  for  the  trade  routes  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Similarly,  the  termination  in  Oakland  of  four 
transcontinental  railroads,  two  national  highways,  and 
the  transcontinental  air  mail  route  is  of  prime  import- 
ance to  commercial  organizations  desirous  of  serving 
the  western  states  in  the  most  expeditious  manner. 
Oakland  also  enjoys  direct  inland  waterway  connection 
with  California's  two  great  valleys,  the  Sacramento  and 
San  Joaquin,  via  the  rivers  which  give  their  names  to 
the  fertile  regions  they  traverse. 

Other  routes  of  trade  and  travel  which  meet  the  Pa- 
cific ship  lanes  at  the  Port  of  Oakland  include  an  in- 
trastate railroad,  the  coastal  air  mail  routes,  and  the 
excellent  highways  of  the  state,  which  facilitate  the 
operation  in  and  out  of  Oakland  of  29  truck  and  bus 
lines. 

From  a  freight  rate  standpoint,  Oakland  serves  72.2 
per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  states  of  Washington, 
Oregon,  California,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico  at  less 
cost  than  Oregon  and  Washington  shipping  points,  and 
57.4  per  cent,  of  this  population  at  less  cost  than 
southern  California  commercial  centers.  Oakland  is 
immediately  adjacent  to  approximately  1,730,000  people 
in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  district  and  an  additional 
million  and  a  half  persons  in  California's  rich  agricul- 
tural districts,  the  Sacramento,  San  Joaquin,  Sonoma, 
and  Santa  Clara  valleys. 

Just  as  it  is  a  center  of  distribution  for  the  west- 
ern states,  Oakland  is  also  a  most  convenient  point 
for  the  exporting  and  importing  of  products  to  and 
from  foreign  countries.  Each  year  sees  greater  growth 
in  Oakland's  foreign  trade,  not  only  with  ports  of  the 
Pacific  but  with  Europe  as  well. 

That  the  city  has  been  repaid  for  its  efforts  in  im- 
proving the  harbor  and  its  facilities  is  well  shown  in 
the  reports  of  the  Chief  Army  Engineer  for  the  years 
1925  and  1929.  In  1925,  the  year  before  the  Port  Com- 
mission came  into  being  as  a  permanent  body,  the 
total  domestic  and  foreign  commerce  of  the  Port  of 
Oakland  (including  both  municipally  and  privately 
operated  terminals)  was  2,766,966  tons,  while  in  1929 
this  had  been  increased  to  5.79S.889  tons.  The  respec- 
tive values  of  the  1925  and  1929  tonnage  were  $173,- 
889,886   and   $326,660,368.     The   number  of  ship   lines 
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serving  Oakland  increased  greatly  during  this  period, 
there  being  more  than  40  steamship  lines  making  reg- 
ular calls  at  this  port  at  the  present  time.  Five  years 
ago  no  foreign  lines  were  making  regular  calls,  while 
today  14  foreign  flag  lines  make  Oakland  a  scheduled 
port  of  call. 

Harbor  and  Channel  Improvements 

The  Port  of  Oakland  comprises  21.3  miles  of  water- 
front and  an  845-acre  airport.  Approximately  two-thirds 
of  the  waterfront  is  owned  by  the  municipality,  the  bal- 
ance being  controlled  by  private  operators  who  have 
cooperated  heartily  with  the  city's  program  of  harbor 
development. 

Oakland's  Outer  Harbor  is  almost  exactly  opposite  the 
Golden  Gate,  the  famous  entrance  to  San  Francisco 
Bay.  A  channel  one  and  one-half  miles  long,  400  feet 
wide  and  33  feet  in  depth,  extends  from  the  deep 
waters  of  the  bay  to  the  Oakland  outer  harbor  pier- 
head line.  This  channel  was  dredged  jointly  by  the 
federal  government  and  the  City  of  Oakland.  By  vir- 
tue of  a  recent  government  appropriation,  this  channel 
is  now  being  doubled  in  width.  From  the  pierhead  line, 
extending  to  the  Outer  Harbor  Terminal,  is  a  mile- 
long  channel,  32  feet  deep  and  varying  in  width  from 
600  feet  to  800  feet,  which  was  dredged  by  the  muni- 
cipality. 

Oakland's  Inner  Harbor  is  an  estuary  nine  miles  long, 
approximately  five  miles  of  which  is  1000  feet  wide.  It 
is  bordered  on  the  north  by  the  City  of  Oakland  and  on 
the  south  by  the  City  of  Alameda — an  island.  At  the 
inner  end  is  an  artificial  tidal  canal  and  a  natural 
basin  known  as  San  Leandro  Bay.  Water  depths  in 
this  portion  of  the  harbor  are  as  follows:  Inner  Har- 
bor, varies  from  30  feet  to  34  feet;  tidal  canal,  18  feet; 
channel  through  San  Leandro  Bay  to  Oakland  Muni- 
cipal Airport,  16  feet.  A  government-approved  project 
provides  for  dredging  the  tidal  canal  to  a  depth  of  25 
feet,  and  federal  contracts  have  just  been  let  to  dredge 
the  inner  harbor  to  a  depth  of  35  feet  from  its  entrance 
to  the  east  end  of  Government  Island. 

In  the  inner  harbor,  vessels  can  move  about  with 
freedom,  there  being  no  bridges  to  obstruct  water 
traffic,  below  the  tidal  canal.  This  great  improvement 
to  inner  harbor  navigation  was  brought  about  by  the 
removal  of  the  old  Webster  Street  draw  bridge,  which 
was  supplanted  by  the  $5,000,000  Posey  tube,  world's 
largest  precast  subaqueous  vehicular  tunnel.  This 
project  was  financed  by  Alameda  County  to  aid  ship- 
ping and  also  to  speed  up  vehicular  communication 
between  the  cities  of  Oakland  and  Alameda. 

Port  Facilities 

There  are  53  piers,  wharves,  and  landings  in  the  Port 
of  Oakland.  Twenty-eight  of  these  are  owned  by  the 
City  of  Oakland,  16  of  which  are  leased  to  private  in- 
terests, 12  being  operated  by  the  Board  of  Port  Commis- 
sioners. The  remaining  wharves  and  landings  are 
privately  operated.  Some  of  them  are  open  to  all  on 
equal  terms  and  others  are  restricted  to  the  use  of  the 
owners.  These  facilities  provide  30,689  linear  feet  of 
berthing  space,  of  which  13,000  feet  is  available  for 
general  cargo,  13,600  for  lumber,  1500  feet  for  grain, 
and  the  remainder  for  miscellaneous  shipping.  There 
are  also  seven  shipbuilding  and  repair  yards  with 
marine  railways  and  floating  dry-docks,  ranging  in 
capacity  from  1000  to  20,000  tons. 

In  improving  the  Oakland  harbor,  the  United  States 
Government   has   expended   more   than   $5,000,000,    the 
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City  of  Oakland  has  spent  aproximately  twice  this 
amount  and  over  a  period  of  years,  private  operators 
have  awarded  contracts  for  harbor  development  totaling 
approximately  $9,000,000. 

Municipal   Piers 

Major  terminal  facilities  of  the  Port  of  Oakland, 
which  are  operated  by  the  municipality,  are  the  Outer 
Harbor  Terminal,  the  Grove  Street  Pier,  the  Market 
Street  Pier,  and  the  Oakland  Municipal  Airport.  The 
city  also  owns  and  operates  the  Dennison  Street  and 
Livingston  Street  wharves,  where  lumber  and  fuel  oil 
are  the  principal  commodities  handled.  These  are 
smaller  piers  and  were  constructed  at  an  earlier  date 
than  the  major  facilities. 

This  month  the  new  $1,250,000  Ninth  Avenue  Pier  in 
Brooklyn  Basin  will  be  put  in  operation.  Like  all  of  the 
principal  municipal  terminals,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Market  Street  Pier  which  was  built  several  years  ago, 
this  new  facility  will  be  of  steel  and  concrete  construc- 
tion throughout  and  equipped  with  automatic  sprink- 
lers for  fire  protection.  Contracts  have  just  been  let, 
however,  for  the  installation  of  sprinkler  equipment  at 
the  Market  Street  Pier. 

In  the  construction  of  new  facilities,  port  engineers 
have  paid  particular  attention  to  design,  in  order  that 
the  growing  needs  of  the  harbor  may  be  immediately 
satisfied  and  also  to  insure  that  each  completed  struc- 
ture will  be  a  component  part  of  the  general  scheme 
of  harbor  development.  Transit  sheds  are  so  con- 
structed that  there  is  ample  room  for  the  handling  of 
goods  with  a  minimum  of  stacking.  They  are  also  de- 
signed so  that  trucks  and  teams  have  unimpeded  circu- 
lation. Entrance  is  made  at  one  point  and,  following 
the  discharging  or  loading  of  freight,  the  truck  may 
continue  forward  to  an  appointed  exit.  This  feature 
of  transit  shed  construction  has  proved  of  inestimable 
worth  to  shippers  in  the  saving  of  time. 

At  all  of  the  piers  there  are  shipside  rail  facilities,  so 
that  if  it  is  desirable,  cargoes  may  be  loaded  or  dis- 
charged directly  from  vessel  to  railroad  car.  Movement 
of  goods  shipped  to  and  from  piers  by  rail  is  further 
facilitated  by  depressed  tracks  at  all  of  the  transit 
sheds  which  permit  the  trucking  of  cargo  between  cars 
and  sheds  with  a  minimum  amount  of  time  and  labor. 
The  management  of  the  Port  of  Oakland  endeavors  to 
handle  cargoes  in  the  most  expeditious  manner.  At  all 
of  the  terminals,  modern  mechanical  aids  are  employed 
to  expedite  the  handling  of  goods.  Tractors,  trailers, 
and  stacking  and  loading  machinery  all  are  brought 
into  play  to  save  time  for  the  shipper,  the  shipowner, 
and  the  consignee. 

With  the  completion  of  the  Ninth  Avenue  Pier  in 
Brooklyn  Basin,  the  major  terminal  facilities  of  the 
Port  of  Oakland  now  have  berthing  space  totaling 
6408  linear  feet,  transit  shed  floor  area  totaling  588,480 
square  feet,  and  open  pier  space  totaling  314,472  square 
feet.  The  Outer  Harbor  Terminal  wharf  is  1872  feet 
long  and  224  feet  wide.  Two  transit  sheds,  504  feet 
by  180  feet  and  720  feet  by  180  feet,  respectively,  pro- 
vide 220,500  square  feet  of  floor  space,  and  north  of 
transit  shed  No.  2  there  is  98,952  square  feet  of  open 
wharf  space.  Steam-heated  offices  for  steamship  com- 
panies and  shippers  are  provided  at  the  terminal.  These 
offices  have  a  total  floor  space  of  3600  square  feet. 

The  Grove  Street  Pier  is  573  feet  long  and  419  feet 
wide.  Its  available  berthing  space  totals  1702  feet, 
there  being  three  berths  of  566  feet,  563  feet,  and  573 
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Airplane  Views  of  The  Port  of  Oakland 


Upper  left:  Aerial  view  of  tfie  Outer  Harhor,  Port  of  Oakland,  with  transit    sheds    in    the    forearound.     Upper    right:    Market    Street    and 

Grove  Street  piers.  Center  left:  Inner  harbor  with  business  district  in  the   immediate  backeround.    Center   right:   View  of  the  new  Ninth 

Street  terminal  in  the  inner  harbor  with  Lake  Mcrritt  in  the  background.    Lower  left  and  lower  right.  Views  of  Oakland  Airport  taken  the 

day  the  Southern  Cross  had  completed  its  historic  around  the  world  flight. 
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feet  respectively.  The  east  transit  shed  is  563  feet 
long  and  the  west  transit  shed  is  561  feet  long;  both 
sheds  have  widths  of  150  feet.  Cargo  handling  space 
under  cover  totals  168,900  square  feet. 

The  Market  Street  Pier  is  570  feet  long  and  168  feet 
wide,  with  total  berthing  space  of  1313  feet.  There  are 
three  berths  with  linear  measurements  of  570  feet,  510 
feet,  and  223  feet  respectively.  The  transit  shed  at  this 
pier  is  458  feet  long  and  128  feet  wide,  furnishing  58,560 
square  feet  of  covered  cargo  handling  space. 

The  Grove  Street  and  Market  Street  Piers,  adjacent 
to  one  another,  are  operated  as  a  unit.  Steam-heated 
offices  for  steamship  companies  and  shippers  provided 
at  these  terminals  have  a  total  floor  space  of  7130 
square  feet. 

The  new  Ninth  Avenue  Pier  in  Brooklyn  Basin  is 
1521  feet  long  and  224  feet  wide.  For  the  present 
needs  of  the  pier,  a  single  shed,  504  feet  long  and  180 
feet  wide,  has  been  built.  The  open  pier  area  has  an 
available  storage  space  of  215,520  square  feet  and  the 
steam-heated  offices  for  steamship  companies  and  ship- 
pers have  floor  space  totaling  3600  square  feet. 

Municipal  Air  Port 

Most  spectacular  of  all  Port  of  Oakland  terminal  fa- 
cilities is  the  Oakland  Municipal  Airport,  located  six 
miles  south  of  the  central  business  district  of  the  city 
and  11  miles  east  of  San  Francisco.  As  the  terminal 
airport  for  the  entire  San  Francisco  Bay  area,  this  field 
has  been  the  focal  point  of  federal  aviation  endeavor  in 
this  district.  The  government  radio  beacon  is  located 
on  the  airport;  and  a  short  distance  from  the  field, 
where  its  towers  will  not  interfere  with  air  commerce, 
is  the  airways  radio  station  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. The  central  control  station  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Airways  weather  reporting  chain  is  situated  in  the  Ad- 
ministration Building  at  the  airport.  Complete  weather 
information  for  the  coastal  and  transcontinental  air- 
ways is  available  to  fliers  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and 
night  at  this  station,  and  reports  from  the  Oakland  bu- 
reau are  broadcast  every  quarter-hour  for  pilots  of 
radio  equipped  airplanes. 

Headquarters  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  Branch 
supervising  inspector  for  Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  Ore- 
gon, Washington,  Wyoming,  and  northern  and  central 
California  are  located  at  Oakland  Airport,  as  is  the 
western  terminus  of  the  transcontinental  air  mail  route 
and  the  central  division  point  of  the  coastal  air  mail 
route.  Air  mail  for  the  entire  San  Francisco  Bay  dis- 
trict is  received  at  and  dispatched  from  Oakland,  and 
the  airport  also  has  its  own  postoffice  branch. 

The  United  States  Navy  maintains  one  of  its  finest 
reserve  aircraft  training  squadrons  at  Oakland  Airport, 
where  selected  university  graduates  receive  their  pre- 
liminary instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  aviation.  Stu- 
dents who  complete  the  course  at  Oakland  proceed  to 
Sand  Point,  Washington,  and  Pensacola,  Florida,  for 
further  instruction  leading  to  the  coveted  reserve  com- 
mission and  a  year's  active  duty  with  the  battle  fleet. 
This  Naval  Reserve  unit  also  furnishes  accommodations 
to  visiting  planes  from  other  bases  and  the  battle  fleet. 

The  Oakland  Airport  also  is  the  campus  of  the  Boeing 
School  of  Aeronautics,  largest  institution  of  its  kind  in 
the  United  States.  This  school,  which  is  accredited  to 
the  University  of  California,  features  the  training  of 
master  pilots  and  master  mechanics  in  addition  to  offer- 
ing the  usual  flying  school  instruction.    To  obtain  rat- 
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ings  as  master  pilots  and  master  mechanics,  students 
must  successfully  complete  approximately  1000  hours 
of  ground  school  work. 

Approximately  260  of  the  845  acres  embodied  in  Oak- 
land Airport  have  been  developed  for  the  use  of  trans- 
port operators,  taxi-plane  companies,  and  flying  schools. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  field,  between  the  deep  water 
channel  and  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  tracks,  135 
acres  are  reserved  for  industrial  development.  The  bal- 
ance of  the  airport  land  is  rapidly  being  brought  to 
grade. 

There  are  five  steel  and  concrete  hangars  at  the  field, 
having  a  total  floor  space  of  161,000  square  feet.  Con- 
crete aprons  are  located  at  each  end  of  the  hangars  and 
rocked  taxi-ways  extend  into  the  operations  area.  The 
airport  has  its  own  Administration  Building,  37-room 
inn,  and  a  restaurant  capable  of  seating  185  persons. 
The  field  is  completely  lighted  for  night  flying  oper- 
ations and   is  adequately  drained. 

Industrial  Areas 

Within  the  port  area  of  the  City  of  Oakland  and  im- 
mediately adjacent  to  its  principal  terminal  facilities, 
there  is  now  available  several  hundred  acres  of  indus- 
trial land  which  is  municipally  owned.  These  sites  are 
especially  suited  for  industries  which  require  proxim- 
ity to  modern  interchange  facilities  for  the  most  effi- 
cient handling  of  raw  materials  and  finished  products. 

In  the  Outer  Harbor,  111  acres  have  been  improved 
for  industrial  use.  It  was  in  this  area,  which  is  ade- 
quately served  by  established  railroads,  truck  lines,  and 
steamship  companies,  that  Rosenberg  Brothers  &  Co. 
and  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby  located  their  central  pro- 
cessing and  distributing  plants.  These  two  firms  alone 
guarantee  that  they  will  ship  a  minimum  of  100,000 
tons  per  year  over  Port  of  Oakland  piers. 

In  the  Brooklyn  Basin  an  80-acre  tract,  with  a  water- 
frontage  of  7000  lineal  feet,  is  ready  for  industrial  de- 
velopment. This  area  is  adjacent  to  the  new  Ninth 
Avenue  Pier;  and  in  rear  of  this  facility  there  is  also 
sufficient  acreage  for  three  large  warehouses.  The 
middle  harbor  embodies  165  acres  of  land  which  may 
readily  be  made  available  for  industrial  purposes.  This 
section  of  the  waterfront  lies  between  the  termini  of 
the   Southern   Pacific   and  Western   Pacific   railroads. 

On  Oakland's  outer  harbor,  north  of  the  present  term- 
inal, there  are  1720  city-owned  acres  which  undoubtedly 
will  be  developed  in  the  not  far  distant  future,  for  the 
commerce  of  the  outer  harbor  is  already  crowding  the 
facilities  during  peak  times;  and  the  commission  plans 
the  immediate  use  of  spoil  from  channel  dredging  to 
start  the  reclamation  of  this  area.  It  was  because  of 
the  realization  of  what  this  area  must  mean  to  the  Port 
of  Oakland's  commerce  years  hence  that  the  Board  of 
Port  Commissioners  recently  took  its  stand,  in  face  of 
violent  criticism,  for  adequate  clearances  over  this 
part  of  the  harbor,  where  it  is  proposed  to  build  the  San 
Francisco-Oakland  bridge. 

Oakland's  possibilities  for  development  are  many,  and 
in  all  these  possibilities  there  stands  out  with  clear  cer- 
tainty the  fact  that  no  matter  whether  the  viewpoint  be 
that  of  a  shipowner,  railroad,  truck  line,  or  air  trans- 
port operator,  industrialist,  or  just  plain  citizen,  the 
Port  of  Oakland's  future  is  a  bright  one;  its  rise  to 
greatness  as  a  world  port  is  going  to  be  interesting  to 
watch;  and  a  profitable  growth  in  which  to  play  a  part. 
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Marine  Fireroom  Economy 

operating  Costs  Can  be  Reduced  by  Increasing  the  Efficiency  of  the  Engine  Room; 
and  the  Boiler  Room  is  the  ^lace  to  Start  the  Economy  Campaign 

Part  V.  Combustion 
By  Lieutenant  C  A.  Griffiths,  U.  S.  Navy 


DISCUSSION  of  the  problems  of  combustion  in 
the  furnace  of  an  oil  fired  marine  boiler  should 
►obviously  begin  with  the  fuel.  Crude  petroleum, 
as  we  understand  it,  applies  only  to  hydrocarbons  in 
the  liquid  state,  but  there  are  also  present,  dissolved 
in  the  liquid,  other  hydrocarbons  in  a  solid  or  gaseous 
state.  Crude  petroleum  is  refined;  and  from  the  refin- 
ing process  various  products  are  obtained  by  frac- 
tional distillation.  Those  hydrocarbons  having  the 
lower  boiling  points  are  first  driven  off,  then,  as  re- 
finement progresses,  still  other  hydrocarbons  are  frac- 
tioned  off  until,  finally,  a  heavy  asphaltic  residuum  is 
left  in  the  still.  In  certain  processes  the  crude  is  fur- 
ther broken  down  into  lighter  oils  by  "cracking." 

The  fuel  oil  which  is  used  to  fire  marine  boilers  is 
largely  of  the  heavy  liquid  residues.  When  this  oil  is 
too  heavy  to  handle  and  burn,  gas  oil  is  blended  with 
it  to  lower  the  viscosity.  Within  the  general  classifica- 
tion of  fuel  oil  three  grades  have  been  established  by 
the  United  States  Government  Master  Specifications 
for  Liquid  Fuels,  the  specifications  for  which  are  as 
follows: 


Flash  Point 

Viscosity 

(Saybolt  Furol) 

Water  &  Sediment 

Grade 

(Not   less  than) 

Not  over 

At   (Dcg.  F.) 

(Not  to  exceed) 

"A" 

150  deg.  F. 

100  sec. 

77  dcg.  F. 

1.0% 

■IB" 

150  deg.  F. 

100  sec. 

122  dcg.  F. 

1.0% 

"C" 

150  dcg.  F. 

300  sec. 

122  deg.  F. 

2.0% 

Viscosity 

Viscosity  is  defined  as  the  internal  resistance  of  a 
fluid  to  flow.  An  oil  having  a  high  viscosity  will  be 
sluggish,  thick,  and  heavy,  difficult  to  pump  and 
handle.  An  oil  with  a  low  viscosity  will  flow  readily 
and  be  easy  to  handle.  Viscosity  is  measured  in  the 
time  it  takes  in  seconds  for  a  given  amount  to  flow 
from  a  calibrated  orifice  at  a  definite  temperature. 
Viscosity  changes  with  temperature.  As  the  temper- 
ature of  an  oil  increases  the  viscosity  is  lowered;  i.e., 
the  time  for  a  given  quantity  to  flow  is  reduced. 

When  shipboard  tanks  are  filled  with  Bunker  "C" 
oil  extreme  difficulty  in  pumping  may  arise.  This 
grade  of  oil,  most  commonly  used  at  sea,  is  therefore 
generally  heated  before  it  is  put  aboard.  When  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  burn  the  oil  it  is  again  heated  to 
the  point  where  the  viscosity  has  been  lowered  suffi- 
ciently to  permit  easy  flow  under  pressure  through  the 
small  slots,  grooves,  or  orifices  of  the  burners.  The 
temperature  at  which  this  point  is  reached  varies  with 
the  grade  of  oil,  the  base  of  the  crude,  methods  of  re- 
finement, and  other  factors.  No  standard  temperature 
can  be  established  for  all  oils;  yet  the  proper  tempera- 
ture for  atomization  is  one  of  the  chief  engineer's  most 


important  considerations.  Each  load  of  oil  delivered  to 
a  ship  will  have  an  analysis  and  viscosity  character- 
istics peculiar  to  that  oil.  The  company  supplying  it 
will  furnish  this  analysis  if  desired,  the  viscosity  de- 
termination being  at  77  degrees  Fahrenheit  for  grade 
"A"  oil  and  at  122  degrees  Fahrenheit  for  grades  "B" 
and  "C"  oils.  Upon  receiving  this  information  it  is  up 
to  the  chief  engineer  to  find  out  to  what  temperature 
he  must  heat  the  oil  to  get  the  best  atomization. 

Best  Temperature  For  Atomization 

To  determine  the  viscosity  characteristics  of  a  fuel 
oil  accurately  a  viscosimeter  is  necessary;  with  it  the 
curve  of  viscosity  versus  temperature  can  be  obtained. 
The  Conversion  Chart,  Figure  1,  is  sufficiently  ac- 
curate for  practical  use  aboard  ship.  It  has  been  pre- 
pared for  viscosity  readings  at  77  degrees  Fahrenheit 


Figurc  1.  Conversion  ch.irt  for  deleniiinin^  proper  lempcr.iture 
fur  .atomizing   fuel  oil. 

for  grade  "A"  oil  and  at  122  degrees  Fahrenheit  for 
grade  "B"  and  "C"  oils. 

Enter  the  viscosity  reading  as  furnished  by  the  oil 
company  on  the  vertical  scale,  and  project  across  the 
chart  until  the  line  enters  the  hatched  bands.  Then 
project  vertically  downward  at  the  bounding  curves  of 
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the  hatched  band  and  read  the  temperatures  off  the 
lower  scale.  As  an  example,  a  delivery  of  bunker  "C" 
oil  is  reported  as  having  a  viscosity  of  175  seconds  Say- 
bolt  Furol  at  122  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Enter  the  chart 
at  point  "X";  project  to  "Y,,"  and  "Y.,";  thence  down- 
ward to  "Z/'  and  "Z./'.  To  obtain  the  best  atomization 
at  the  burner  this  oil  must,  therefore,  be  heated  be- 
tween 214  and  260  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
Best  Pressure 

Other  factors  which  enter  into  good  atomization  are 
pressure  at  which  the  oil  is  supplied  and  condition  of 
burners.  No  deviation  from  the  pressure  recommended 
by  the  manufacturer  of  the  burner  should  be  permitted. 
Too  high  a  pressure  may  result  in  the  oil  striking  the 
furnace  walls  or  tubes.  In  either  case  incomplete 
combustion  and  smoking  will  result  and  the 
oil  coating  given  the  tubes  will  result  in  dirtied  tubes, 
which  will  lower  the  boiler  efficiency.  Oil  striking 
the  brickwork  will  erode  the  brick  and  act  as  a  reduc- 
ing flux  which  shortens  the  life  of  the  brick  by  reduc- 
ing its  resistance  to  fusion.  Too  low  an  oil  pressure 
will  result  in  imperfect  mixing,  incomplete  combustion, 
and  the  accumulation  of  oil  on  the  furnace  floor  where 
it  will  slowly  burn  and  dirty  the  interior  of  the  boiler 
with  soot  and  smoke. 

Care  of  Burners 

Burners  or  atomizers  are  the  most  delicate  parts  of 
oil  burning  equipment.  Made  with  hardened  steel  sur- 
faces, burner  tips,  plugs,  or  plates  are  susceptible  to 
burring  and  scratching.  This  will  cause  a  streaky 
flame;  and  poor  furnace  conditions  will  result.  The 
greatest  care  must  be  used  at  all  times  in  handling, 
cleaning,  and  stowing  these  parts.  Metal  picks  or  files 
should  never  be  used  to  clean  out  the  carbon  which  has 
accumulated.  The  parts  should  be  thoroughly  soaked 
in  kerosene  to  loosen  the  hard  carbon  and  then  cleaned 
with  wooden  sticks.  When  stowed  away  they  should 
be  immersed  in  a  bath  of  oil  to  prevent  rust  from  form- 
ing. 

Idle  burners  should  never  be  left  in  place  in  a 
steaming  boiler.  When  the  burner  is  cut  off  it  should 
be  removed  at  once.  Failing  to  remove  an  idle  burner 
will  result  in  the  formation  of  carbon  in  the  grooves 
or  slots  from  oil  which  is  left  in  the  burner.  These 
parts  will  then  become  plugged  and  cause  an  uneven 
flame  with  poor  furnace  conditions  and  lowered  boiler 
efficiency. 

An  adequate  supply  of  clean  burners,  assembled  and 
ready  for  instant  use,  should  be  available  in  every 
steaming  fireroom  as  replacements  for  dirty  burners 
in  use.  A  steam  line  rigged  to  a  burner  holder  to  which 
the  burner  can  be  secured  and  blown  through  with 
steam  should  be  installed.  Burners  are  frequently 
plugged  by  some  small  foreign  matter  which  has 
worked  its  way  past  the  strainers.  If  the  burner  is  re- 
moved at  once  and  blown  through  with  steam  it  will 
probably  be  cleared. 

Air  Supply 

Air  supply  in  a  forced  draft  installation  is  con- 
trolled by  the  number  of  registers  open,  the  amount 
each  is  open,  and  the  speed  of  the  forced  draft  blowers 
supplying  the  air.  Under  natural  draft  adjustment  of 
the  damper  control  should  be  substituted  for  speed  of 
the  blowers.  Under  either  condition  of  operation  the 
factor  controlled  is  finally  the  mixing  of  the  air  and 
oil.  The  register  vanes  impart  a  rotary  motion  to  the 
air  stream  and  its  own  velocity  as  it  enters  the  furnace 
whirls  it  into  the  oil  spray.  Within  the  furnace  air 
particles  surround  the  oil  particles  and  when  the  mix- 
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Correction  chart  for  diagnosing  atomization  difficulties. 

ture  is  subjected  to  the  heat  of  the  fire  combustion 
takes  place. 

When  combustion  occurs  heat  is  liberated  from  the 
fuel  and  absorbed  by  the  boiler.  Complete  combustion 
occurs  when  each  atom  of  carbon  unites  with  two  atoms 
of  oxygen  to  form  carbon  dioxide  (CO.,),  and  each  two 
atoms  of  hydrogen  unite  with  one  atom  of  oxygen  to 
form  water  vapor  (H.O). 

Incomplete  mixing  or  a  deficiency  in  the  quantity  of 
i'ir  supplied,  gives  incomplete  combustion.  The  gas 
J'ormed  by  incomplete  combustion  is  carbon  monoxide 
<C0)  and  is  objectionable  in  a  boiler  because  it  indi- 
':ates  that  all  the  heat  in  the  carbon  has  not  been 
liberated.  Good  operation  demands  a  high  carbon 
dioxide  content  of  the  flue  gases  combined  with  no  car- 
l)on  monoxide  and  a  minimum  of  excess  air. 

Excess  Air 

It  has  been  found  that  the  air  necessary  for  com- 
plete combustion  varies  between  13.8  and  14.5  pounds 
per  pound  of  fuel.  Consequently,  when  any  air  over 
l.his  amount  enters  the  boiler  that  air  is  excess  air. 

In  actual  practice  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  complete 
I'ombustion  without  an  excess  of  air.  It  is  also  fre- 
quently the  case  that  incomplete  combustion  occurs 
even  with  an  excess  of  air.  This  is  due  to  imperfect 
mixing,  each  particle  of  fuel  not  being  completely  sur- 
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furnace  at  fireroom  temperature  of  90  degrees  Fahren- 
heit and  leaving  the  stack  at  a  temperature  of  650  de- 
irrees  Fahrenheit,  are  assumed: 

Case  (1):  Excess  air  of  25  per  cent.:  With  excess  air 
of  25  per  cent,  there  will  be  1.25x14.4  =  18.0  pounds 
of  air,  plus  one  pound  of  fuel,  or  a  total  of  19.0  pounds 
of  air  and  fuel  enter  the  boiler  which  ultimately  leaves 
the  stack  as  gaseous  products  of  combustion. 

In  increasing  the  temperature  of  this  gas  from  90 
degrees  to  650  degrees,  about  one  quarter  of  a  B.T.U. 
is  absorbed  for  each  degree  of  temperature  rise,  or, 
■^he  heat  loss  per  pound  of  gas  equals: 

650  —  90 

=140.  B.T.U. 

4 
And,  the  total  heat  lost  per  pound  of  fuel  becomes, 

19.0  X  140.  =  2660.  B.T.U. 

Case  (2):  Excess  air  of  200  per  cent.:  In  the  second 
case,  assuming  that  the  excess  air  amounts  to  200  per 
cent.,  there  will  enter  the  boiler  furnace:  one  pound 
of  fuel,  plus  42  pounds  of  air,  or  a  total  of  43  pounds 
of  air  and  fuel  which  will  eventually  emerge  from  the 
r.tack  as  gas. 

The  heat  loss  per  pound  of  gas  will  be,  as  before, 
J 40.  B.T.U.  (Same  temperature  limits.) 

The  total  loss  of  heat  per  pound  of  fuel  will  be, 
J  40.  X  43  =  5020.  B.T.U. 

If  the  heat  value  of  the  fuel  were  18,000  B.T.U.  per 
I)ound,  the  direct  loss  of  fuel  because  of  excess  air 
would  be: 

For  Case  (1):     2660 

=  14.77  per  cent. 
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For  Case  (2):     5020 
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Correction  chart  for  determination  of  probable  errors  in  mixing 
of  air  and  fuel  oil. 

]-ounded  with  particles  of  air.  The  furnace  condition 
in  which  complete  combustion  occurs  without  an  ex- 
cess of  air  being  impossible  of  achievement,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  chief  engineer  to  bring  the  conditions  as 
close  to  the  theoretically  possible  as  his  apparatus  and 
care  in  operation  will  permit. 

Boilers  and  burners  of  good  design  in  good  condition 
\vhen  carefully  operated  can  be  run  with  an  excess  of 
;iir  as  low  as  20  per  cent.  Under  this  condition  of  op- 
eration the  stacks  will  show  clear  or  light  brown  haze 
and  the  air  entering  the  furnace  will  amount  to  about 
17  pounds  per  pound  of  oil.  Within  the  range  of  clear 
Rtacks,  that  is  between  black  smoke  and  white  smoke, 
(!xcess  air  may  be  present  in  varying  amounts  up  to 
ISOO  per  cent.  This  high  percentage  of  excess  air  is  a 
direct  heat  loss  in  the  boiler  and  the  cause  of  reduced 
))oiler  efficiency. 

Loss  Due  To  Excess  Air 

To  illustrate  the  effect  on  heat  losses  due  to  excess 
air  two  conditions,   each  with  air  entering  the  boiler 


=  27.88  per  cent. 
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And  the  difference  is  13.11  per  cent. 

If  a  ship  steaming  with  200  per  cent,  excess  air  uses 
200  barrels  of  fuel  oil  per  day  the  loss  due  to  this  ex- 
cess air  will  approximate  15,600  pounds  of  fuel  per 
day.  If,  however,  the  ship  steams  with  only  25  per 
cent,  excess  air  there  will  be  a  loss  of  about  8250 
pounds  per  day,  or  a  saving  over  the  previous  loss  of 
about  7350  pounds  per  day.  This  saving  amounts  to 
about  19  barrels,  which,  at  a  cost  of  $1.25  per  barrel, 
amounts  to  an  actual  saving  in  money  of  $23.75  per 
(lay.  On  a  month's  cruise  a  saving  at  this  rate  would 
amount  to  a  good  proportion  of  the  chief  engineer's 
pay. 

A  marine  boiler  steaming  with  an  excess  of  air 
amounting  to  200  per  cent,  while  being  quite  high  is  not 
uncommon  and,  as  used  above,  it  illu.strates  in  a  strik- 
ingly clear  comparison  the  necessity  for  low  excess 
air.  The  ultimate  result  of  steaming  with  high  excess 
air  is  much  the  same  as  pumping  fuel  overboard;  yet 
the  remedy  is  not  very  difficult  to  apply.  Care  and  at- 
tention, education  and  an  explanation  to  the  men  on 
watch  of  the  importance  of  keeping  the  excess  air  at  a 
minimum  will  soon  cut  down  fuel  losses.  Any  good  gas 
analysis  outfit  will  check  the  results  with  accurate 
determination  of  the  condition  of  the  stack  gases. 

This  treatise  on  CORRECT  LUBRICATION 
forming  Part  V  of  Lieutenant  C.  A.  Griffiths' 
series  on  "Improving  Fireroom  Economy"  will 
be  continued  in  the  November  issue  of  Pacific 
Marine  Review  with  a  short,  practical  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  Furnace  Conditions. 
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An  Analysis  of 

Condenser  Trouble 


Part  III.  Steam  and  Water  Circulation 
^y  Graham  Smith 

West  Coast  Manager,  Crane  'backing  Company 


THIS  article  presents  the  main  condensing  equip- 
ment of  a  major  freight  and  passenger  ship  oper- 
ating on  the  West  Coast.  The  ship  is  triple-screw 
and  is  powered  with  double  cross-compound  turbines, 
the  high  pressure  turbine  being  set  in  the  center  and 
cross-connected  to  low  pressure  turbines  on  each  side 
with  condensing  equipment  outboard  of  each  low  pres- 
sure turbine. 

I  am  illustrating  the  condensing  unit  of  one  side  only 
as  the  units  are  duplicates  in  all  respects  as  regards 
location,  arrangement,  and  connections.  The  cost  of 
maintenance  and  operation  on  these  condensing  plants 
has  been  very  high,  packing  leakage  has  been  a  big 
source  of  trouble  and  has  resulted  in  expensive  boiler 
maintenance.  The  tubes  have  been  very  short  lived  en- 
tailing great  expense  for  replacement.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  article  to  call  attention  to  conditions  that  have 
been  responsible  for  this  trouble  and  expense,  and  to 
set  forth  the  changes  that  have  been  made  that  have 
greatly  improved  conditions.  From  results  already 
demonstrated  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  these  conden- 
sers will  continue  to  operate  vacuum-tight  and  that  the 
tube  life  will  be  very  much  inereased. 

An  inspection  of  Drawing  No.  1,  which  is  an  elevation 
general  arrangement,  shows  the  condenser  to  be  well 
designed  for  this  power  plant.  The  exhaust  opening  is 
ample  and  provides  good  distribution  of  steam.  Re- 
ferring to  Drawing  No.  2,  the  exhaust  trunk  area  is 
large  and  from  the  connection  at  the  turbine  has  a  long 
full  sweep  to  the  connection  at  the  condenser.     Note, 


though,  that  the  flow  of  steam  at  high  velocity  sets  up 
the  effect  of  a  centrifugal  separator;  and  the  lighter 
gases  travel  below  the  center,  as  shown  by  indicator, 
and  the  heavy  gases  are  thrown  out  from  the  center  so 
that  at  the  outside  of  the  arc  there  is  a  dense  vapor 
carrying  water  in  suspension. 

An  examination  of  the  bracing  and  stiffening  inside 
of  the  exhaust  trunks  showed  positively  that  the  above 
mentioned  separation  was  taking  place.  It  was  found 
that  at  the  bottom  of  the  braces  there  was  no  evidence 
of  abrasive  action;  but  beginning  about  one  quarter  out 
the  abrasive  action  was  evident  from  just  a  trace  to 
very  positive  abrasion  at  the  top  or  outside  of  the 
bend.  In  addition  to  this,  the  saturated  vapor  with  water 
entrained  was  impinging  on  the  tubes  located  at  A  with 
tornado  velocity,  causing  vibration,  and  resulting  in 
packing  leakage.  This  can  be  remedied  by  installing  a 
suitable  baffle  plate  on  an  angle  at  point  B.  This  plate 
would  protect  the  tubes;  and  the  water  deflected  from 
it  would  be  carried  into  the  steam  lanes  and  fall  to  the 
bottom  of  the  condenser  shell. 

Note  the  arrangement  of  tubes  as  shown  in  Drawing 
No.  2.  The  tubes  in  the  upper  half  of  the  condenser 
are  placed  in  horizontal  lines,  forming  steam  lanes  be- 
tween the  tubes  to  facilitate  steam  expansion,  while 
the  tubes  in  the  lower  half  are  staggered,  breaking  up 
the  flow  and  bringing  the  steam  into  contact  with  more 
tube  surface. 

Steam  lanes  were  formed  by  leaving  tubes  out.  These 
lanes  give  a  better  steam  distribution  by  conducting 
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Figure   1.   (Left)   Elevation  of  general  arrangement  of  power  plant 

sfiowing  correct  location  of  condenser. 
Figure    2.    (Above)    Cross    section    of   condenser    showing   exhaust 

trunk  and  arrangement  of  tubes. 
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steam  into  the  core  of  the  condenser,  bringing  it  in  con- 
tact with  more  cooling  surface  quickly  andmaking  more 
active  what  was  an  ineffective  cooling  surface. 

Noncondensable  gases  are  removed  by  air  ejectors  of 
modern  design ;  and  the  condensate  is  removed  by  verti- 
cal reciprocating  air  pumps. 

Attention  is  particularly  directed  to  water  circula- 
tion. See  Drawing  No.  1  and  note  location  of  sea  chest, 
sea  valve,  and  circulator. 

Based  on  the  speed  of  this  ship,  the  water  passes  the 
sea  chest  at  approximately  thirty-five  feet  per  second. 
Note  that  the  circulator  had  to  arrest  this  flow  and  lift 
the  water  vertically  a  height  of  seven  feet  and  draw  it 
back  horizontally  a  distance  of  ten  feet  to  the  center  of 
the  pump,  then  discharge  it  against  a  vertical  head  of 
approximately  twenty  feet  and  against  the  resistance 
of  two  passes  through  the  condenser. 

Attention  is  also  directed  to  the  overboard  discharge. 
Drawing  No.  2  at  C.  This  is  a  26-inch  line  and  it  drops 
a  distance  of  approximately  three  feet  from  the  opening 
at  the  top  of  the  water  box  to  the  opening  in  the  ship's 
side.  This  column  of  water  falling  three  feet  has  a 
syphoning  effect  in  the  top  of  the  water  box,  which, 
with  the  roll  of  the  ship,  allows  a  section  of  the  tubes 
at  the  top  to  alternately  fill  and  empty,  resulting  in 
overheating  and  then  cooling  and  thereby  subjecting 
these  tubes  to  severe  stresses.  Considering  the  condi- 
tions regarding  the  water  circulation  in  these  conden- 
sers, it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  a  terrific  turbu- 
lence was  taking  place  which  liberated  a  vast  amount 
of  free  air  and  that  this  air  formed  corrosive  gases, 
causing  a  rapid  tube  disintegration.  The  changes  made 
were  of  a  simple  character  and  quite  inexpensive. 

Steam  lanes  were  provided  by  leaving  tubes  out  and 
plugging  the  openings.  These  lanes  give  a  better  steam 
distribution,  equalize  temperature  over  the  entire  con- 
denser, and  make  more  effective  what  was  inactive 
cooling  surface.    See  Drawing  No.  2. 

The  tubes  were  packed  with  fiber  bushings  on  the 
inlet  ends  and  the  tube  ends  were  belled,  giving  a  ven- 
turi  effect  to  each  tube  without  restriction  or  reduction 
of  area  as  would  be  the  case  with  ferrules.  The  outlet 
ends  of  the  tubes  were  packed  with  alternate  rings  of 
fiber  and  metal,  filling  the  stuffing  boxes  flush  with 
the  tube  sheet.  This  method  reduced  the  frictional  re- 
sistance on  the  outlet  end,  allowing  the  tubes  to  slip 
through  the  packing  without  effort  while  maintaining  a 
vacuum-tight  joint.  Ferrules  were  not  used  thus  allow- 
ing an  unrestricted  flow  of  water  from  the  tubes. 

Syphoning  nipples  made  up  of  old  condenser  tubes  8 
inches  long  were  fitted  into  holes  drilled  through  the 
division  plate  forward  water  box,  the  ends  on  the  under 
side  being  belled.  The  purpose  of  these  jets  is  to  by- 
pass air  from  the  lower  half  of  the  water  box  to  the 
upper  half  without  passing  through  the  tubes.  There 
are  several  ribs  on  the  under  side  of  the  division  plate, 
each  rib  forming  a  small  air  pocket  and  making  it 
necessary  to  plate  jets  below  each  rib. 

Scoops  were  installed  on  the  skin  of  the  ship  over 
the  circulator  suction  as  follows: 

Sections  of  6  x  6  x  %  inch  angle  iron  were  welded  on 
each  side  of  the  suction  strainer  pointing  fore  and  aft, 
the  standing  flange  away  from  the  ship's  side.  This 
standing  flange  was  cut  to  an  angle  giving  it  the  shape 
of  a  fish's  fin,  the  after  end  being  fully  6  inches  high. 

Deflector  plates  that  were  formed  to  a  radius  were 
secured  between  the  standing  flanges  of  these  angles, 
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Figure    3.   Arrangement    of   overhoard   discharge   for    condenser. 

the  deflectors  being  thwartship  or  across  the  suction 
strainer,  one  plate  located  at  the  center  of  suction  and 
one  at  after  end.  the  center  plate  projecting  3  inches 
and  the  after  plate  6  inches  from  the  skin  of  the  ship. 

This  type  of  scoop  prevented  escape  of  water  at  the 
sides  and  using  two  deflector  plates,  one  set  3  inches 
higher  than  the  other,  completely  fills  the  sea  chest 
avoiding  cavitation. 

These  scoops  have  relieved  the  circulating  pumps  of 
considerable  work,  in  fact  the  circulators  are  now  oper- 
ating at  70  revolutions  per  minute  less  than  before 
the  changes  were  made  and  the  condenser  is  getting 
more  water  than  required.  The  scoops  are  shown  in 
Figures  K  and  L,  Drawing  No.  8. 

A  further  improvement  could  be  made  in  the  water 
circulation  of  these  condensers  by  changing  the  over- 
board discharge  as  shown  in  Drawing  No.  3,  Figure  X, 
in  which  a  sweep  ell  is  bolted  to  flange  (1)  looking  for- 
ward and  to  this  flange  (2)  bolt  an  expansion  loop,  at 
flange  (3)  bolt  a  sweep  ell  looking  down  and  outboard 
at  an  angle  and  from  this  ell  connect  outboard  dis- 
charge as  shown.  Install  a  2-inch  vent  (5)  at  top  of 
loop  to  relieve  air  and  act  as  vacuum  breaker.  This  ar- 
rangement would  insure  a  head  of  water  above  the  top 
row  of  tubes  at  all  times  and  would  permit  locating  the 
outboard  discharge  as  low  as  desired. 


Unique  Welding  Shop 
Aboard  Ship 

AVERY  interesting  and  novel  method  of  insurance 
against  delay  and  discomfort  on  shipboard  has 
been  adopted  on  the  new  French  transatlantic 
motor  liner  Lafayette  by  the  installation  in  her  dummy 
funnel  of  a  complete  oxy-acetylene  welding  and  cutting 
shop.  In  the  September  issue  of  "Oxy-Acetylene  Tips" 
this  shop  is  described  as  a  "room  10  by  12  by  7  feet  6 
inches  high,  a  complete  and  modern  welding  and  cut- 
ting station  capable  of  handling  any  work  aboard 
ship."  To  quote  further: 

To  the  chief  engineer  aboard  this  motorship  the  pre- 
sence of  the  welder  means  that  the  jobs  of  construc- 
tion or  repair  that  formerly  had  to  wait  until  port  was 
reached  can  be  done  without  delay  then  and  there.  To 
the  passengers  it  means  comfort  and  freedom  from  the 
possibility  of  delay.  The  welder  is  responsible  for  all 
plumbing  and  heating  piping  and  fittings  as  well  as 
all  ordinary  welding  repair  work. 
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Port  ofTacoma  Opens 

New  Grain  Elevator  and 
Cold  Storage  Plant 


By  Chas.  F.  A.  Mann 
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•ANY   years   ago   Tacoma   ranked   ahead   of   all 
other  Pacific  Coast  seaports  in  volume  of  grain 

■  exports,  ranking  above  all  other  Puget  Sound 
and  Columbia  River  ports  in  the  grain  movement  from 
the  Palouse  section  in  Washington,  Oregon,  and  Idaho. 
Rival  ports  soon  began  to  bid  for  this  trade.  The  Colum- 
bia River  was  opened  to  deepsea  shipping;  the  rate  on 
grain  shipments  originating  in  ports  south  of  the  Snake 
and  Columbia  rivers  favored  the  lower  cost  rail  haul 
to  Columbia  River  ports  over  Puget  Sound;  and  lastly, 
the  method  of  handling  grain  was  changed  from  sacks 
to  bulk.  All  these  factors  contributed  to  the  decline  in 
Tacoma's  grain  shipments.  Flour  shipments  through 
Tacoma,  however,  continued  to  grow;  and  today,  as  was 
the  case  two  decades  ago,  Tacoma  leads  all  other  North 
Pacific  ports  in  flour  shipments  and  ranks  as  America's 
fifth  largest  flour  milling  and  shipping  city. 

About  two  years  ago,  after  careful  study,  a  proposi- 
tion to  build  a  bulk  grain  terminal  at  Tacoma  was  plac- 
ed before  the  Pierce  County  voters;  and  they  author- 
ized a  $500,000  bond  issue  for  its  construction.  The 
voters   also   authorized   at   the   same   election   an   extra 


George  Osgood,  chief  engineer  and 
general  manager,  Port  of  Tacoma. 


Two  views  of  the  new   grain  elcv  ator  at  the  Port  of  Taccma. 


one-year  tax  levy  for  raising  funds  to  build  a  large  cold 
storage   plant. 

Grain  Elevator. 

The  Cassidy  Engineering  Company  of  Tacoma,  in  col- 
laboration with  George  Osgood,  chief  engineer  and 
general  manager  of  the  Port  of  Tacoma,  laid  out  a  de- 
sign for  the  grain  elevator  along  the  most  modern  lines, 
incorporating  all  the  best  features  of  northwest  eleva- 
tors, including  the  huge  plants  in  Vancouver.  Con- 
tracts were  let  to  Albertson  Cornell  Brothers  of  Tacoma 
for  constructing  the  workhouse  and  storage  bins  and  to 
the  Tacoma  Dredging  Company  for  building  the  600- 
foot  long  grain  dock,  which  extends  directly  out  into 
Commencement  Bay  from  the  end  of  the  main  cause- 
way. Construction  started  last  winter.  This  dock  was 
built  along  the  regulation  dredge-and-fill  plan,  with  a 
three-level  piling  and  timber  embankment,  with  rock 
rip-rap  on  the  pier  face.  A  dock  line  of  heavy  timber 
and  piling  was  built  along  the  north  face  of  the  new 
pier,  supporting  the  steel  trusswork  frame  of  the  belt 
gallery  and  spout  loading  shed,  running  at  sufficient 
elevation  along  the  entire  600-foot  pier  to  load  ships  in 
the   fastest   po.=sible   time. 

The  general  layout  of  the  elevator  affords  the  maxi- 
mum possible  expansion  for  future  use.  The  workhouse 
is  of  heavy  reinforced  concrete  and  steel  construction, 
80  feet  wide,  60  feet  long,  and  188  feet  high,  with  thirty 
reinforced  concrete  storage  bins,  14.3  by  110  feet  inside 
dimensions,  having  a  total  capacity  of  500,000  bushels 
of  cleaned  grain.  Eventually  60  additional  bins  can  be 
added,  making  the  storage  capacity  1,500,000  bushels, 
the  workhouse  and  machinery  being  of  sufficient  cap- 
acity to  handle  this  storage.  The  entire  plant  rests  on 
a  foundation  of  piling  covered  with  a  reinforced  con- 
crete mat.  The  track  layout  affords  storage  for  50  cars 
on  three  700-foot  sidings.  A  track  shed  where  cars  are 
dumped  adjoins  the  workhouse  and  is  56  by  110.5  feet 
dimensions.  A  sack  shed,  30  by  80  feet,  one  story  high, 
is  built  adjoining  the  workhouse,  between  it  and  the 
silos.  Sufficient  space  was  allowed  between  the  plant 
and  dock,  connected  by  overhead  belt  galleries,  to  build 
a  warehouse  for  the  full  600-foot  length  of  the  dock, 
and  also  another  loading  gallery  along  the  1080-foot 
face  of  Pier  1,  which  will  eventually  be  finished  and 
widened  to  handle  grain  boats  on  one  side  in  addition 
to  open  cargoes  along  the  present  inner  face. 

Grain   is  delivered   to  the  terminal  through  two  36- 
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inch  Pioneer  Rubber  Mills  (San  Francisco)  heavy  duty 
rubber  belts,  traveling  over  Webster-Brinkley  ball-bear- 
ing carrier  rolls,  to  ten  delivery  spouts,  and  with  a 
capacity  of  30,000  bushels  per  hour.  In  the  workhouse 
the  grain  is  received  through  the  three  dump  tracks, 
emptying  into  six  pits.  It  is  then  sent  through  the 
workhouse  and  its  array  of  grain  handling  equipment. 
Thirty-inch  receiving  belts  are  used,  of  the  same  design 
as  the  36-inch  loading  belts.  Four  Fairbanks-Morse 
grain  scales  are  installed,  two  receiving  and  two  ship- 
ping. Carter-Mayhew  separators  and  Wolf  washers 
are  used  in  handling  the  grain.  A  Humphreys  passenger 
elevator  of  the  belt  design,  with  safety  appliances,  car- 
ries the  workmen  from  one  level  of  the  tall  workhouse 
to  the  other.  Eight  cars  an  hour  can  be  handled  in  the 
workhouse.  Intercommunicating  telephones,  speaking 
tubes,  buzzer  and  bell  signal  systems,  in  addition  to 
siren  and  electric  light  signals,  are  used  in  the  elevator 
workhouse  to  save  time  in  synchronizing  the  flow  of 
grain  from  the  track  pits  into  the  storage  silos.  Thirty- 
six  Fairbanks-Morse  motors,  operating  440  volts,  al- 
ternating current,  from  15  to  100  horsepower,  are  used 
to  drive  the  belt  and  machinery  layout  and  are  equipped 
with  interlocking  Cutler-Hammer  control.  This  grain 
storage  and  shipping  plant  has  been  pronounced  the 
most  modern  grain  elevator  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The 
entire  workhouse  and  bin  battery  is  coated  with  a 
thick  layer  of  a  mixture  of  Medusa  cement  and  lime,  to 
give  it  a  brilliant  white,  glossy  finish,  both  inside  and 
out,  making  it  visible  for  many  miles.  This  finish  is 
easily  kept  clean,  and  is  said  to  be  far  more  durable 
than    paint. 

The  elevator  was  completed  and  filled  to  capacity  by 
the  middle  of  September;  and  it  is  predicted  that  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  1930  grain  movement  season  an  ad- 
ditional 400  carloads  of  sacked  grain  will  be  stored  in 
the  big  transit  shed  on  Pier  2.  So  heavy  is  the  first 
season's  operation  that  many  thousands  of  bushels  of 
grain  will  have  to  be  refused,  and  plans  are  underway 
for  increasing  storage  capacity  to  the  full  1.500,000 
bushels  just  as  soon  as  financing  can  be  arranged.  Ta- 
coma's  lost  position  as  a  grain  port  bids  fair  to  be  re- 
gained in  a  very  short  time. 

Cold  Storage  Terminal. 

The  cold  storage  plant  was  built  by  day  labor  under 
the  guidance  of  Manager  George  Osgood  and  R.  C. 
Stockton,  designing  engineer.  It  is  four  stories  in 
height,  189  by  130  by  60  feet,  and  is  adjacent  to  the 
transit  shed  on  Pier  2.  It  has  twenty-five  large  cham- 
bers, totalling  1,000,000  cubic  feet  of  space,  giving  tem- 
perature ranges  to  handle  fish,  fruits,  eggs,  meat,  vege- 
tables, frozen  foods  and  liquids  of  all  kinds. 
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New   waterside   cold  storage  plant. 

The  entire  plant  is  of  reinforced  concrete,  brick  and 
tile  construction  lined  throughout  with  4-inch  and  6- 
inch  cork  insulating  board,  supplied  by  the  Cork  Insula- 
tion Company  of  New  York.  The  corkboard  is  surfaced 
with  cement  plaster  to  facilitate  cleaning  and  to  mini- 
mize danger  of  damage  from  being  struck  with  stored 
goods.  A  United  States  Ozone  Company's  ozonator  sys- 
tem is  piped  to  most  of  the  refrigerated  chambers  through 
both  the  forced  draft  ventilation  system  and  through 
individual  pipes,  all  controlled  from  a  central  point. 
This  system  of  supplying  the  concentrated  oxygen 
atoms  to  the  atmosphere  in  the  form  of  ozone  prevents 
mold  formation  on  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  does  away 
with  the  necessity  of  processing  eggs.  Provision  is  also 
made  to  ozonize  refrigerated  cars  and  trucks. 

Three  Carbondale  refrigerating  machines,  using  the 
ammonia  system,  supply  the  cold  pipes  from  the  central 
machine  room  located  on  the  rear  of  the  first  floor. 
These  machines  are  driven  by  Fairbanks-Morse,  slow- 
speed,  synchronous  motors.  Cutler-Hammer  and  West- 
inghouse  control  panels  are  employed. 

Provision  is  made  to  handle  both  rail  and  truck  ship- 
ments, loading  through  the  main  transit  shed  to  ships 
on  Pier  2.  A  7500-pound  Portland  Elevator  Company 
freight  elevator  serves  all  floors  of  the  plant. 

Tests  of  the  new  plant  in  August  showed  it  capable 
of  holding  all  25  of  the  storage  rooms  at  a  uniform  tem- 
perature of  15  degrees  below  zero.  The  doors  were  then 
thrown  open  and  outside  air  was  allowed  to  circulate. 
The  pumps  held  the  entire  plant  at  zero;  and  then  with 
all  doors  shut  again  the  entire  plant  was  back  at  the  15 
below  zero  mark  in  40  minutes,  showing  fine  efficiency 
for  summer  operation. 


Views  of  cold  storage  rooms  dur- 
ing construction  and  aftir  fin.il 
application  of  corkboard  insula- 
tion. The  construction  photo- 
graph shows  clcirly  the  method 
of  placing  corkboard  in  the 
column  flares  and  heads  and  in 
the  pilaster  flares  and  heads. 
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New  Dutch  Motor  Liners 
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Netherlands  Steamship  Company  and  Rotterdam  Lloyd  Construct  New 
Motor  Liners  which  are  Largest  Built  in  Holland 

By  R.  C.  W.  Courtney 

DURING    the    past    few    years    the    Netherlands  mal  single-acting,  2-stroke  type,  each  having  a  designed 

Steamship  Company  of  Amsterdam  and  the  Rot'  output  of  7000  shaft  horsepower  at  100  revolutions  per 

terdam  Lloyd  have  taken  delivery  of  some  very  minute,  with  a  bore  and  stroke  of  29.92  inches  and  52.76 

high  class  tonnage,  and  their  latest  passenger  liners  inches.     The  au.xiliary  machinery  includes  three  510- 

are  of  special  interest  as  they  are  the  largest  vessels  kilowatt  and  one  220-kilowatt  generators;  each  of  the 

which  have  so  far  been  constructed  in  Holland.     These  larger    sets    being    driven    by    a    6-cylinder    780-brake 

are  two  pairs  of  sister  ships,  the  18,500-ton  Johan  van  horsepower  air  injection  diesel  and  the  smaller  by  an 

Oldenbarnevelt  and   Marnix  Van   Sint  Aloegonde,   be-  engine  of  the  airless  injection  type, 

longing    to    the    former    concern,    and    the    17,000-ton  There  are  two  Brown  Boveri  scavenging  blowers,  each 

Baloeran  and  Dempo  of  the  Rotterdam  Lloyd.  The  pro-  rated   at  495  kilowatts  and  running   at  from   1800  to 

pelling   machinery   in   each   case   consists   of   twin    10-  2300   revolutions   per  minute.    The   deck  machinery  is 

cylinder  Sulzer  diesels,  developing  from  13  000  to  15.000  electrically  operated  throughout  and  comprises  twelve 

shaft  horsepower  in  order  to  average  a  service  speed  of  3-ton  cranes,  four  6-ton  derricks,  and  one  heavy  derrick 

171 2  knots.  on  the  foremast  for  lifting  up  to  30  tons. 

The    principal    dimensions    of    the    two    Amsterdam  Both  ships  have  been  constructed  by  the  Netherland 

ships  are  as  follows:  Shipbuilding  Company  of  Amsterdam  and  in  appearance 

Length    between    perpendiculars ...580  ft.  0  ins.  are  handsome  craft  with  rather  lofty  superstructure. 

Length  on  water  line 600  ft.  0  ins.  two  masts,  and  two  squat  "motorship"  funnels.     Their 

Length  over-all  608  ft.  8  ins.  service  results  should  provide  useful  comparative  data 

Breadth  '. 74  ft.  6  ins.  with  the  quadruple  screw  Sulzer-engined  Aorangi  and 

Depth  to  C.  deck 55  ft.  4  ins.  Asama  Maru  and  also  with  a  number  of  new  turbo-elec- 

Extreme   depth   81  ft.  4  ins.  trie  liners  of  comparative  displacement.  The  Johan  van 

Gross  tonnage 19,040  Oldenbarnevelt  obtained  a  maximum  speed  of  19  knots 

Displacement  at  28'  3"  draft,  tons 24,993  on  trial  with  engines  developing  15,000  shaft  horse- 
Accommodation  is  provided  for  814  passengers  in  4  power, 
classes,  together  with  a  crew  of  220  and  140  .Javanese  The  Baloeran,  first  of  the  Rotterdam  Lloyd  ships  to 
servants.  The  cargo  capacity  is  in  the  region  of  10,000  be  completed,  is  also  on  her  first  trip  and  has  been  built 
tons;  and  special  tanks  are  arranged  for  the  carriage  by  the  Fijenooro  Shipyard  of  Rotterdam.  The  over-all 
in  bulk  of  palm  and  other  edible  oils.  length  is  574  feet  with  a  breadth  and  depth  of  70  feet 
The  hull  is  designed  with  a  raking  stem  and  cruiser  and  44  feet  and  a  draft  of  28  feet  4I/2  inches  at  full 
stern  and  is  provided  with  nine  water-tight  bulkheads,  load.  The  outward  arrangement  differs  to  a  consider- 
all  of  which  are  carried  up  to  E  deck  39  feet  4  inches  able  extent  from  the  previous  vessels.  Owing  to  the  pro- 
above  the  keel.  The  main  engines  were  buiTt  by  Sulzer  vision  of  a  single  funnel  of  ample  dimensions  and  two 
Bros,  at  Winterthur,  Switzerland,  and  are  of  the  nor-  light  pole  masts,  with  the  foremast  abaft  the  bridge. 


(Above)   One  of  the  main  propulsion  engines  of  the  Johan  van  Oldenbarnevelt  rated 

at  7500  horsepower.  (Right)  Control  station  of  one  of  the  2-cycle,  single-acting,  7500- 

horsepower,  10-cyIinder,  Sulzer  diesels  in  the  Johan  van  Oldenbarnevelt. 
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General  arrangement,  profile,  and  deck  plans  of  the  Johan  van  Oldenbnrnevclt. 
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Arrangement  of  engine  room  showing  location  of  auxiliaries  on  the 
Johan  \an  Oldenbarneveh. 

The  main  propelling  engines  have  been  constructed 
in  Holland  under  license  by  the  De  Schelde  Shipbuilding 
and  Engineering  Co.  of  Flushing  which  is  also  building 
the  sistership.  Dempo,  and  although  practically  identi- 
cal to  the  machinery  of  the  Netherland  Company's  ships 
they  will  operate  at  95  revolutions  per  minute  for  13,000 
shaft  horsepower. 

A  noticeable  feature  of  the  hull  design  is  the  unusual 
form  of  the  superstructure.  This  consists  of  a  wall- 
sided  erection  366  feet  long  and  17  feet  6  inches  high, 
which  is  set  back  2  feet  on  either  side  and  rises  from, 
and  above  the  main  deck  to  the  promenade  deck.     The 
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latter  is  carried  out  to  the  full  width  of  the  ship  and  is 
connected  to  the  main  hull  by  deep  brackets  at  either 
end ;  and  whilst  this  arrangement  is  said  to  have  certain 
structural  advantages  over  the  orthodox  designof  super- 
structure; it  certainly  has  a  practical  value,  as  it  en- 
ables a  reduction  to  be  made  on  the  tonnage  measure- 
ment and  saves  something  like  $400  for  everv  passage 
through  the  Suez  Canal.  On  the  first  part  of  her  initial 
voyage  to  the  East  Indies,  the  Baloeran  worked  up  to 
19  knots  with  ease,  and  from  all  accounts  should  prove 
a  very  successful  ship. 

In  addition  to  their  new  passenger  liners  both  com- 
panies have  recently  taken  delivery  of  a  number  of 
high-class  cargo  vessels,  and  others  are  under  con- 
struction in  which  both  single  and  double  acting  diesels 
of  about  7000  shaft  horsepower  on  a  single  shaft  are  to 
be  installed.  At  the  same  time  extensive  alterations 
are  to  be  carried  out  to  two  of  their  earlier  motor  pas- 
senger liners  the  Pieter  Cornieliszoon  Hooft  and 
Indrapoera,  including  new  propelling  machinery  of 
greater  power.  In  the  case  of  the  latter  vessel  the  new 
engines  are  to  be  double-acting,  2-cycle  Sulzers,  each 
developing  4500  brake  horsepower;  and  the  existing 
3500  brake  horsepower,  single-acting  engines  of  the 
same  make  are  to  be  installed  in  two  new  cargo  ships 
for  the  transpacific  service  between  the  Dutch  East 
Indies  and  San  Francisco. 


Steam  Tug  Melville  Converted  to  Diesel  Drive 


TWENTY-EIGHT  years  ago  the 
Johnston  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany completed  the  steam  tug 
Melville  for  Columbia  and  Nehalem 
River  service,  mainly  to  tow  logs  in 
and  out  of  the  rivers  and  up  the 
Coast  to  Puget  Sound  mills.  She  was 
built  of  Port  Orford  cedar,  the  dur- 
ability of  which  has  been  tested 
many  times  in  various  Pacific  Coast 
craft.  In  May  of  this  year  her  pres- 
ent owners,  the  Knapton  Towboat 
Company  decided  to  either  build  a 
new  ocean-going  tug  or  convert  the 
Melville  to  diesel  drive. 

The  Melville  was  taken  recently 
to  the  yards  of  the  Astoria  Marine 
Construction  Company,  at  Astoria, 
for    careful    examination,    and    all 
timbers   were   found    in   such   good 
condition  that  a  rebuilding  job  was 
undertaken.    New    stern,    sternpost, 
shaftlog  were  fitted,  and  her  length  was  increased  by 
two  feet,  making  her  90  by  20  by  8  feet  over-all  dimen- 
sions.  New  beams,  decking,  guards,  and  bulwarks  were 
built  in,  including  22  x  24-inch  timbered  engine  beds. 

An  8-cylinder,  440-horsepower  Washington  diesel  en- 
gine was  installed  in  place  of  the  former  steam  drive. 
New  auxiliary  machinery  includes  a  Markey  pneumatic 
towing  engine,  a  Kohler  light  plant,  and  a  .Johnaon- 
Friese  pneumatic  steering  engine.  Six  extra  air  bottles 
were  fitted  to  supply  air  for  the  towing  engine  and  the 
pneumatic  steering  gear.  Two  oil  fuel  tanks  of  3000 
gallons  capacity  each  were  built  in  fore  and  aft. 

On   trials  the  tug  Melville  developed  12.5  knots  at 


Diesel   tug   Mclvilk 


rcciiiiK    loTiMiied   from   steam   by    the   inst.nll.itioTi    ol    .in    .S-i  ylindi  r, 
440-liorsepuwer  Washington  diesel  engine. 

sea  running  light,  making  that  average  during  the  week 
of  July  21  on  her  run  from  Tacoma  to  Nehalem  River, 
having  towed  up  a  raft  of  500,000  feet  of  logs  on  her 
northward  trip. 

With  pneumatic  towing  and  steering  engines,  she  is 
as  modernly  equipped  as  any  North  Pacific  tug,  the  new 
air-operated  gear  handling  practically  the  same  as  the 
old  steam  drive,  which  has  always  been  noted  for  its 
flexibility  and  long  life.  The  Markey  Machinery  Com- 
pany of  Seattle  brought  out  this  new  towing  engine  last 
year  and  it  has  been  made  a  part  of  the  standard  equip- 
ment of  several  important  craft  on  Puget  Sound  and  the 
Columbia  River.  The  regular  air  compressor  on  the 
main  engine  supplies  all  necessary  air. 
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Most  Modem  Bulk  Oil  Tanker 

New  Type  Condenser,  Suecessfully  Used  in  Stationary  Plants,  being  Installed  on 
i8,ooo-ton  Tanker  for  Standard  Shipping  Company 


THE  tanker  G.  Harrison  Smith,  latest  addition  to 
the  fleet  of  the  Standard  Shipping  Company,  is 
one  of  the  most  modern  bulk  oil  carriers  afloat. 
She  is  now  nearing  completion  at  the  yard  of  the  Fed- 
eral Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Company,  Kearny,  New 
Jersey.  She  is  built  on  the  Isherwood  Bracketless  sys- 
tem of  longitudinal  framing,  while  the  application  of 
high  steam  pressures  and  temperatures  to  her  mach- 
inery is  in  accordance  with  the  most  progressive  de- 
velopments in  marine  propulsion. 

Her  dimensions  are  543  feet  over-all  length,  74  feet 
beam,  and  40  feet  6  inches  depth;  'tween  deck  height 
main  to  shelter  deck  14  feet  8  inches.  Her  deadweight 
capacity  is  18,000  tons  on  a  draft  of  28  feet  6  inches, 
and  speed  on  trial  11  knots.  Capacity  of  main  cargo  oil 
tanks  is  about  706,000  cubic  feet;  capacity  of  summer 
tanks  about  159,000  cubic  feet. 

The  hull  is  divided  by  17  oil-tight  and  water-tight 
transverse  bulkheads.  There  are  11  bulk  oil  tanks, 
pump  room,  fuel  oil  tank,  forward  hold,  and  machinery 
space.  The  forward  hold  is  arranged  for  carrying 
ballast;  and  the  'tween  decks  forward  is  arranged  for 
carrying  stores  or  miscellaneous  freight. 

A  center-line  bulkhead  is  fitted  in  the  oil  tanks  ex- 
tending from  the  keel  to  the  shelter  deck;  and  expan- 
sion trunk  bulkheads,  one  port  and  one  starboard,  ex- 
tend from  main  to  shelter  deck.  Wing  spaces  outside 
the  expansion  trunk  bulkheads  are  divided  into  five 
compartments  on  each  side,  fitted  up  as  summer  tanks. 
The  fuel  oil  tanks  have  a  capacity  of  about  1300  tons. 

Forward  there  is  a  raised  forecastle  containing  car- 
penter shop,  lamp  room,  paint  room,  and  store  room.  A 
bridge  house  is  constructed  amidship  with  steel  bulk- 
heads at  each  end.  Quarters  for  deck  officers  will  be 
provided  in  a  steel  house  on  the  bridge  deck.  Above 
this  house  will  be  accommodations  for  the  captain  and 
radio  operator.  The  wheel  house  will  be  equipped 
with  the  Sperry  gyro-compass  and  gyro-pilot.  Quarters 
for  engineers,  petty  officers,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
crew,  the  galley,  and  mess  rooms  are  located  in  a  steel 
deck  house  in  'tween  decks  aft. 

Propelling  Machinery 

The  propelling  machinery,  which  is  located  aft,  con- 
sists of  a  De  Laval  compound  steam  turbine  with 
double  reduction  gear,  driving  a  single  screw.  The 
normal  rated  capacity  of  the  turbine  is  4000  shaft 
horsepower;  the  propeller  speed  is  75  revolutions  per 
minute,  which  gives  a  trial  speed  of  11  knots.  The  unit 
will  develop  a  maximum  of  4400  shaft  horsepower  at 
77^2  revolutions  per  minute. 

The  main  turbine  is  of  the  cross  compound  type, 
with  a  high  pressure  turbine  and  one  low  pressure  tur- 
bine in  series,  connected  through  flexible  couplings  to 
the  high  speed  pinions  of  the  double  reduction  gears. 
The  slow  speed  gear  shaft  is  directly  coupled  to  the 
propeller  shaft.  The  astern  turbine  is  in  the  exhaust 
end  of  the  low  pressure  ahead  turbine.  The  low  pres- 
sure turbine  and  the  astern  turbine  exhaust  through 
the  bottom  of  the  casing  into  the  condenser,  arranged 
athwart  ship  underneath. 


This  condenser  (designed  and  built  by  the  Foster 
Wheeler  Corporation)  is  an  interesting  feature,  being 
the  first  of  its  type  afloat,  although  its  merits  have 
been  well  proved  ashore  over  a  period  of  four  years  in 
high  pressure  steam  plants.  The  special  feature  is  the 
provision  for  expansion  of  the  tubes  which  permits 
rolling  the  tube  into  the  tube  sheet  at  both  ends  while 
still  retaining  the  most  economical  arrangement  of  the 
nest  of  tubes. 

The  tubes  are  arranged  on  radiating  lines  to  permit 
free  flow  of  steam  and  most  effective  heat  transfer  on 
all  tube  surfaces.  A  separate  part  of  the  condenser  is 
used  for  cooling  air  and  noncondensable  gases;  and 
provision  is  made  for  their  thorough  removal.  Vacuum 
is  maintained  by  a  special  steam  jet  air  pump.  The 
main  condenser  has  4000  square  feet  of  effective  cool- 
ing surface.  There  are  two  auxiliary  condensers,  each 
with  600  square  feet  of  effective  cooling  surface. 

Steam  will  be  supplied  to  the  turbines  at  400  pounds 
per  square  inch  pressure  and  at  a  total  temperature  of 
750  degrees  Fahrenheit  by  two  Babcock  &  Wilcox 
marine  water-tube  boilers,  each  having  5080  square 
feet  of  boiler  heating  surface,  903  square  feet  of  super- 
heating surface  and  3460  square  feet  of  air  heating  sur- 
face. Boiler  safety  valves  will  be  set  for  425  pounds  per 
square  inch. 

The  superheaters  are  of  the  interdeck  type,  amply 
shielded  from  the  radiant  heat  of  the  furnace,  and  are 
located  entirely  within  the  boiler  casing. 

The  two  boilers  are  arranged  side  by  side  with  an 
athwartship  firing  aisle.  The  air  heaters  are  located 
on  top  of  each  boiler.  They  are  of  the  horizontal  tyne 
and  are  designed  to  give  added  efficiency  to  the  units 
by  reducing  the  exit  gas  temperatures  from  the  boilers 
and  supplying  preheated  air  for  combustion.  Air  for 
combustion  passes  through  the  tubes,  while  the  gases 
pass   over   them.      Babcock   &   Wilcox   float-type   feed- 


New  type  of  Foster  Wheeler  condenser  installed  in  the  new  tanker 
G.  Harrison  Smith. 


One  of  the  two  Babcock  &  Wilcox  marine,  water-tube  boilers 
installed  on  the  G.  Harrison  Smith. 

water  regulators  are  fitted  to  each  boiler  drum  to  con- 
trol the  amount  of  feed  and  the  level  of  the  water  in 
the  boilers. 

Each   boiler  is  fitted  with  a  Babcock  &  Wilcox  in- 
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ternal  desuperheater  to  furnish  steam  for  auxiliary 
purposes.  These  desuperheaters,  being  entirely  within 
the  boilers,  operate  without  heat  loss.  Their  action  is 
entirely  automatic  and  the  apparatus  is  of  extremely 
simple  and  rugged  design.  All  steam  passes  through 
the  superheaters,  and  the  required  amount  is  then  de- 
superheated.  The  desuperheaters  provide  saturated 
steam  for  auxiliaries  while  the  ship  is  in  port,  such  a 
procedure  preventing  excessive  superheat  temperatures 
and  affording  additional  protection  to  the  super- 
heater tubes  when  the  main  engines  are  not  in  use 
and  a  minimum  amount  of  superheated  steam  is  re- 
quired. 

The  boiler  furnaces  are  lined  with  Babcock  &  Wilcox 
No.  80  firebrick  and  special  insulation  to  permit  the 
use  of  preheated  air  for  combustion  and  operation  at 
continued  high  ratings  with  a  minimum  amount  of  re- 
fractory maintenance.  This  material  is  being  installed 
in  the  boilers  of  practically  all  of  the  recent  American 
merchant  vessels. 

A  single  installation  of  six  Diamond  Power  Spe- 
cialty Corporation  automatic  Valv-in-Head,  type  GOB, 
soot  blowers,  consisting  of  two  2-inch  Dialoy,  one  2- 
inch  calorized  unit,  and  three  2-inch  plain  units,  is 
found  on  each  boiler.  This  installation  serves  the 
boiler  and  superheater  jointly.  In  addition,  each  air 
heater  will  be  cleaned  by  a  double  installation  consist- 
ing of  six  2-inch  units  of  the  same  design. 


New  Shallow  Draft  Diesel  Tankers 


THE  Sparrows  Point  Plant  of  the  Bethlehem  Ship- 
building Corporation  is  building  two  motor  tank- 
ers especially  designed  by  the  technical  staff  of 
the  Marine  Department  of  the  Gulf  Refining  Company 
for  its  New  York  State  Barge  Canal  and  Hudson  River 
services,  the  tankers  still  retaining  the  characteristics 
necessary  for  coastwise  sea  service  during  the  annual 
four  months  period  when  the  canal  is  closed  to  naviga- 
tion. 

These  vessels  are  212  feet  long  between  perpendicu- 
lars, 37  feet  beam,  and  13  feet  9  inches  draft.  When 
operating  on  the  canal,  the  draft  will  not  exceed  9 
feet  6  inches.  On  coastwise  service  the  draft  will  be  11 
feet;  and  at  this  draft  the  capacity  will  be  10,500  bar- 
rels of  oil. 

The  power  plant  in  each  tanker  consists  of  two  6- 
cylinder,  directly  reversible,  Nelseco  diesel  engines, 
each  generating  3.50  brake  horsepower  at  280  revolu- 
tions a  minute.  Each  of  these  engines  is  directly  con- 
nected to  a  propeller  shaft;  and  the  combined  700  shaft 
horsepower  will  give  the  tanker  a  speed  of  9I2  knots. 

The  Gulf  Refining  Company  has  had  in  service  in  its 
ocean-going  tanker,  the  Gulfpride,  three  Nelseco  diesel 
engine  generating  units.  The  selection  of  Nelseco  en- 
gines for  the  two  tankers  now  building  was  made 
largely  on  account  of  the  good  service  rendered  by  the 
Gulfpride  engines.  These  engines  are  of  the  same  type 
as  those  on  the  Gulfpride  with  the  exception  that  they 
are  directly  reversible,  and  incorporate  several  im- 
provements. 

Formerly  the  lubrication  of  the  engine  was  accom- 


plished by  a  gravity  pressure  system,  whereas  the 
modern  engine  has  a  complete  forced  or  pressure  sys- 
tem. Two  plunger  lubricating  oil  pumps  are  furnished 
instead  of  one.  One  pump  drains  the  oil  from  the 
crankcase  or  engine  base  while  the  other  takes  the 
oil  from  the  filter  or  storage  tank  and  delivers  it  back 
into  the  lubricating  oil  system.  The  engine  piston  and 
cylinder  walls  no  longer  depend  upon  a  mist  or  oil 
spray  to  lubricate  these  parts.  A  timed  forced  feed 
lubricator  is  furnished  with  each  engine  and  is 
mounted  near  the  operating  controls,  so  that  the  op- 
erator can  at  all  times  observe  the  action  of  the  lubri- 
cator. The  pistons  are  now  furnished  with  an  addi- 
tional oil  wiper  ring  which  is  located  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  piston  skirt.  This  extra  wiper  ring  prevents  any 
excess  lubricating  oil  being  drawn  up  from  the  crank- 
case;  also  the  under  side  of  the  piston  head  is  pro- 
tected from  burning  the  lubricating  oil  mist  or  fog 
found  in  the  crankcase  of  a  pressure  feed  engine.  This 
is  accomplished  by  means  of  an  aluminum  plate  se- 
curely fastened  to  a  flange  cast  integral  with  the 
piston. 

A  fuel  oil  heater  is  furnished,  mounted  on  the  end 
of  the  engine  and  just  above  the  suction  of  the  fuel 
pumps.  Exhaust  gases  or  the  outlet  of  the  circulating 
cooling  water  can  be  used  for  heating  fuel  oil  of  low 
viscosity. 

For  auxiliary  power  and  lighting,  three  60-brake 
horsepower  Atlas-Imperial  diesel  engines,  direct-con- 
nected to  electric  generators,  will  be  installed  in  each 
tanker. 
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San  Francisco  Bay 

Air  Ferries 

Prove  Successful 


Reports  of  First  Six  Months'  Operation  Show  Satisfactory 

Progress.  Plans  Being  Made  for  Further  Expansion 

of  this  New  Type  of  Commercial  Commuting 


IR  FERRIES,  LTD.,  has  recently  issued  a  report 
covering  the  first  six  months  of  operation  from 
.February  1  to  July  31,  1930.  This  report  shows 
remarkable  progress  for  this  novel  business  venture 
in  demonstrating  that  airplanes  can  keep  schedules  and 
that  short  flights  pay. 

Four  Keystone-Loening  amphibian  air  yachts  are 
used  in  operating  ferry  services  across  San  Francisco 
Bay  from  San  Francisco  to  Alameda-Oakland  and  to 
Vallejo.  These  four  planes  maintain  a  schedule  call- 
ing for  sixty  crossings  daily  without  appreciable  varia- 
tion and  also  find  time  for  scenic  flights  around  San 


Two  views  of  the  specially  designed  button  float  used  for 
landing  ttie  amphibian  planes. 


One  of  the  amphibian  planes  used  by  the  Air  Ferries,  Ltd. 

Francisco  Bay  and  for  some  charter  trips.  More  than 
46,000  paying  passengers  were  carried  in  the  six 
months,  resulting  in  a  gross  revenue  of  $91,000  from 
all  sources,  including  express  delivery  and  commutation 
scrip. 

Traffic  is  on  the  increase.  August  showed  about  30 
per  cent,  more  paying  passengers  than  did  April,  May, 
or  June.  A  recent  check  by  questionnaire  brings  out 
the  significant  fact  that  73  per  cent,  of  the  passengers 
of  that  week  were  repeat  patrons. 

In  the  beginning  of  Air  Ferries,  Ltd.,  the  planes 
landed  in  water  at  both  sides  of  the  bay.  The  service 
was  in  an  experimental  stage  and  feeling  its  way.  After 
considerable  study  and  following  the  development  of 
airports  on  the  east  bay  shore  line,  the  present  plan  was 
perfected  and  is  working  out  very  nicely. 

The  east  bay  terminal  of  Air  Ferries,  Ltd.,  is  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  Airdrome  which  is  also  the  terminal  for 
the  Western  Air  Express  and  for  West  Coast  Air 
Transport.  Thus  Air  Ferries,  Ltd.,  provides  a  feeder 
and  a  delivery  service  for  San  Francisco  patrons  of 
these  coast  and  national  air  transport  networks.  Inter- 
line tickets  are  sold ;  and  air  passengers  to  or  from 
distant  points  may  now  cross  the  bay  in  six  minutes  in- 
stead of  40  minutes  which  is  minimum  bus  or  streetcar 
time. 

The  San  Francisco  Bay  Airdrome  is  adjacent  to  the 
Alameda  portal  of  the  Posey  Tube  under  the  Oakland 
Estuary;  and  this  fact  enables  Air  Ferries,  Ltd.  to  ar- 
range a  10-cent  taxi  service  to  and  from  the  heart  of 
Oakland,  a  ride  that  can  be  negotiated  in  from  5  to  8 
minutes.  A  similar  service  had  previously  been  arranged 
from  the  San  Francisco  terminal.  The  Air  Ferries 
therefore  now  land  on  terra  firma  on  the  eastbay  shore 
and  in  water  on  the  San  Francisco  side. 

For  the  water  landing  a  very  ingenious  button  float 
has  been  designed  and  constructed.  As  shown  in  the 
illustration,  this  is  shaped  like  an  inverted  saucer.  It 
is  floated  on  pontoons,  with  its  edges  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  The  amphibian,  having  lit  on  the 
surface  of  the  bay,  taxies  up  to  the  button  and  comes 
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up  to  the  center  to  deliver  its  passengers  and  take  on 
another  load.  This  is  said  to  be  the  only  landing  of 
its  kind  in  the  world. 

Joseph  J.  Tynan,  Jr.,  president  of  Air  Ferries,  Ltd., 
outlines  an  extensive  program  of  improvements  and  ex- 
pansion for  the  next  six  months.  This  includes  expan- 
sion of  service  to  additional  bay  and  river  points,  the 
increase  of  transbay  service  frequency  from  20  min- 


utes to  10  minutes  when  traffic  warrants,  the  inaugura- 
tion of  new  Vallejo  schedules,  additional  connections 
with  other  means  of  transportation,  and  the  possible 
inauguration  of  night  service.  A  survey  of  the  latter 
proposal  is  now  being  made.  Success  of  the  world's 
first  major  venture  in  short  haul  air  transportation  is 
credited  in  the  report  to  two  factors — accessibility  of 
terminals  and  the  use  of  amphibian  planes. 


A  Good  Service  Record 


Diesel-Electric  Ferryboats  Show  Notable  Economy  Under 
Continuous,  Heavy  Service 


FOR  over  three  years,  or  since  May  1927,  the  four 
diesel-electric  vehicular  ferryboats  Golden  Bear, 
Golden  Shore,  Golden  Poppy,  and  Golden  Age  have 
been  in  almost  continuous  operation  on  San  Francisco 
Bay.  These  ferries  were  built  by  the  Golden  Gate 
Ferry  Company  for  its  San  Francisco-Berkeley  and 
San  Francisco-Sausalito  runs  and  were  operated  by 
that  company  for  the  first  two  years  of  the  three-year 
period.  They  then  were  transferred  in  merger  to  the 
Southern  Pacific-Golden  Gate  Ferries.  Ltd.,  and  for 
over  a  year  have  been  operating  on  the  following 
schedule: 

One  ferry  runs  24  hours  a  day  for  six  weeks;  then 
takes  a  week  off  for  overhaul  and  inspection; 

Two  ferries  run  16  hours  a  day  for  six  weeks  then 
take  a  week  off; 

One  ferry  is  used  for  relief  service  on  the  various 
San  Francisco  Bay  routes. 

These  ferries  are  all  identical.  They  are  of  wood 
construction,  240  feet  long  between  perpendiculars,  60 
feet  beam,  over  the  sponsons,  with  a  maximum  speed  of 
13  knots  and  capacity  of  85  automobiles.  They  have 
nicely  fitted  passenger  cabins,  with  seating  capacity 
for  350  persons  and  a  restaurant  with  seating  capacity 
for  75. 


Diesel-clectric  ferry  Golden  Poppy. 


The  power  plant  in  each  ferry  consists  of  three  6- 
cylinder,  14  by  19-inch,  Ingersoll-Rand,  P.R.  type,  solid 
injection  diesel  engines,  each  developing  400  brake 
horsepower  at  265  revolutions  a  minute  and  each  di- 
rectly connected  to  a  Westinghouse,  275-kilowatt,  250- 
volt  direct-current  generator.  These  generators  op- 
erate in  series  and  deliver  current  to  the  power  bus  on 
the  switchboard  at  750  volts. 

The  ferries  are  double-end  propeller  drive.  Each 
propeller  is  driven  independently  by  a  950-shaft  horse- 
power, 750-voIt,  direct-current  Westinghouse  motor. 
The  after  motor  drives  the  boat;  the  forward  motor 
operates  at  a  speed  just  sufficient  to  eliminate  drag. 
Forward  and  aft  are  reversed  in  operation  every  time 
the  ferry  enters  a  slip.  The  four  ferries,  therefore 
have  a  total  of  twelve  main  engines,  or  72  cylinders; 
and  the  operating  record  of  such  a  plant  for  a  period 
of  three  years  is  an  interesting  document.  The  report 
for  the  year  of  operation  under  the  Southern  Pacific- 
Golden  Gate  Ferries,  Ltd.  shows  that  for  the  year  end- 
ing April  30,  1930,  the  mileage  for  each  ferry"was: 

Golden   Age   36,846  miles 

Golden   Poppy  37,628  miles 

Golden    Shore   60,206  miles 

Golden    Bear   60,238  miles 

We  do  not  have  exact  figures  for  mileage  under 
Golden  Gate  Ferry  Company  operation,  but  un- 
doubtedly these  would  be  higher,  and  we  are  quite  sure 
that  one  or  two  of  these  ferries  have  run  well  over 
225,000  miles  to  date. 

Taking  these  accurate  figures  for  one  year  as  an 
average  performance,  we  have  an  average  yearly  mile- 
age of  48,730,  or  a  total  mileage  for  the  four  boats  dur- 
ing 3I2  years  of  682,213. 

As  the  engines  in  these  ferries  maintain  full  speed 
while  in  the  slip,  this  mileage  should  be  increased  by 
at  least  10  per  cent,  to  get  the  real  picture  of  this  per- 
formance. During  the  whole  of  this  work,  the  only  re- 
pairs necessary  have  been  the  pulling  of  12  pistons  for 
ring  replacement  and  the  replacing  of  one  cylinder 
liner.  The  power  plants  operated  with  remarkable 
quietness  and  freedom  from  vibration  when  installed 
and  these  characteristics  are  retained  with  fidelity' 
Economy  in  fuel  and  in  lubricating  oil  is  also  a  fea- 
ture. Lubricating  oil  averages  0.12  gallon  per  engine 
l)er  hour.  Fuel  oil  consumption  averages  5.46  gallons 
per  ferry  per  mile. 
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A  Practical  Diesel  Cruiser 


THE  cruising  yacht  Reality,  owned  by  Karl 
Nibecker  of  Chicago  and  built  by  the  Manitowoc 
Shipbuilding  Corporation  of  Manitowoc,  Wiscon- 
sin, is  one  of  the  most  seaworthy  and  best  mechanically 
arranged  vessels  of  its  type  on  the  Great  Lakes.  Her 
flush  deck  type,  all  steel  hull  contains  five  watei'-tight 
bulkheads.     Her  principal  dimensions  are: 

Length  over-all  80  ft.  0  in. 

Length  on  water  line 72  ft.  0  in. 

Extreme   breadth   15  ft.  0  in. 

Depth  molded 8  ft.  9  in. 

Draft  7  ft.  0  in. 

Net  displacement,  tons 42 

Gross  displacement,  tons 62 

Mr.  Nibecker,  who  is  a  mechanical  engineer,  selected 
a  150-horsepower  Fairbanks-Morse,  2-cycle,  airless-in- 
jection diesel  engine  as  most  satisfactory  for  his  pur- 
pose from  the  standpoints  of  reliability,  simplicity,  ease 
of  operation,  and  cost  of  operation. 

The  engine  is  installed  almostexactlyamidshipsbelow 
the  dining  saloon  and  the  galley.  This  concentrates  the 
major  weights  where  they  will  be  most  effective  in  pre- 
serving stability.  The  engine  is  clutch-connected  to 
the  propeller  shaft  and  is  fitted  for  remote  control 
either  from  the  pilot  house  or  the  open  bridge. 

Auxiliary  equipment  in  the  engine  room  includes  a 
210  gallons  capacity  Fairbanks-Morse  water  plant  for 
supplying  both  hot  and  cold  fresh  water  and  a  420  gal- 
lons capacity  water  plant  for  supplying  hot  and  cold 
sea  water.  The  pump  of  the  latter  plant  is  connected 
with  the  fire  line  and  the  deck  outlets  for  washing 
down.  Power  for  lights  and  auxiliary  electrical  drives 
throughout  the  vessel  is  furnished  by  two  Fairbanks- 
Morse,  Type  H,  li^-kilowatt  light  plants  operated  in 
connection  with  a  185-ampere-hour  storage  battery. 

Additional  equipment  includes  an  oil-burning  hot 
water  system  for  heating  quarters,  an  ice  machine,  an 
air  compressor  direct-connected  to  a  2-horsepower  en- 


gine, an  emergency  motor-driven  bilge  pump,  emer- 
gency fire  pumps,  and  a  rotaiy  sanitary  sump  pump. 
The  main  engine  includes  among  its  built-in  acces- 
sories the  usual  fuel,  lubricating  oil,  and  circulating 
water  pumps  and  air  compressor.  The  engine  is  also 
equipped  with  a  bilge  pump,  tachometer  equipment,  an 
exhaust  pyrometer,  and  an  unloader  for  built-in  air 
compressor. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  all  the  auxiliaries 
aboard  the  Reality,  including  the  galley  stove,  operate 
either  on  fuel  oil  or  kerosene.  The  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  hull  has  been  designed  to  take  the  utmost 
advantage  of  the  space  afforded.  Immediately  aft  of  the 
forecastle  containing  accommodations  for  a  crew  of 
four,  including  shower  and  lavatory,  is  the  owner's 
stateroom  separated  by  a  water-tight  bulkhead.  This 
stateroom  is  comparatively  spacious  and  is  equipped 
with  a  complete  bath  and  shower  and  ample  closet 
space.  Immediately  aft  of  the  owner's  quarters  and 
separated  from  it  by  another  water-tight  bulkhead  is 
the  engine  room;  and  aft  of  this  and  another  bulk- 
head are  two  guest  staterooms  with  connecting  bath.  A 
companionway,  from  which  entrance  to  the  engine  room 
is  available,  connects  the  dining  saloon  to  the  ship's 
galley  immediately  aft  of  the  chart  room.  Just  aft  of 
the  dining  saloon  is  the  very  spacious  after  deck  which 
is  furnished  in  wicker. 

The  Reality  easily  makes  a  speed  of  12  miles  an  hour  in 
ordinary  weather.  She  carries  fuel,  lubricating  oil.  and 
fresh  water  sufficient  for  a  3000-mile  cruising  radius. 
She  was  first  placed  in  commission  on  September  1, 
1929,  and  the  owner,  after  only  a  two-hour  trial  run  and 
with  no  adjustments  whatsoever  to  the  machinery, 
took  the  vessel  on  a  1500-mile  cruise  of  the  lakes,  dur- 
ing which  time  some  unusually  heavy  weather  was  en- 
countered. Cost  of  fuel  and  lubricating  oil  for  the 
Reality  is  remarkably  low  averaging  approximately  8 
cents  a  mile  or  a  little  more  than  1  cent  per  passenger 
mile. 


Yacht   Reality   equipped   with   two    150-horsepowcr   Fairbanks-Morse   diesels. 

(Right)    View    of   engine    room   showing   control   side   of   one   of   the   main 

propulsion  engines. 
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Marine  Equipment 


MARINE  ENGINES 
REDUCTION  GEARS 


^     WELDING 
cr^     PYROMETERS 


New  Yacht^Type  Oil  Engine  Developed 


THE  Johnson  Engineering  Com- 
pany of  Seattle  recently  an- 
nounced the  advent  of  a  new 
low  pressure  oil  engine  designed  by 
Eric  Johnson,  president,  and  F.  H. 
Stroud,  the  company's  designing  en- 
gineer. This  engine  is  of  particular 
interest  to  operators  of  certain 
classes  of  small  craft  and  to  yachts- 
men because  of  its  compact  size, 
simplicity  of  operation  and  flexi- 
bility. 

The  engine  is  of  the  4-cycle,  low- 
pressure,  solid-injection,  hot-plug 
starting  type,  working  on  a  mean 
effective  pressure  of  80  pounds.  The 
first  unit  has  six  cylinders,  TV^ 
inches  bore  and  8  inches  stroke,  de- 
veloping 105  horsepower  at  650 
revolutions  per  minute  and  120 
horsepower  at  750  revolutions  per 
minute.  It  is  capable  of  a  range  of 
working  speeds  from  150  to  700 
revolutions  a  minute.  Both  shaft 
and  cams  run  in  a  bath  of  oil  in  a 
sealed  compartment.  Fuel  is  sup- 
plied to  the  cylinders  by  six  cam- 
driven  injection  pumps  at  a  pres- 
sure   of    about    2000    pounds    per 


square  inch.    These  pumps  are  cast 
enbloc. 

The  carefully  counterbalanced 
crank  shaft  is  drilled  for  force 
lubrication.  A  built-in  compressor 
with  silent  chain  drive  provides 
starting  air  at  200  pounds  pressure. 
A  water-jacketed  oil  cooler  is  regu- 
lar equipment.  An  extension  of  the 
bed  plate  houses  a  Joes  reverse 
gear.  All  joints  on  cylinders  are 
ground  tight,  there  being  no  head 
gaskets.  Starting  air  enters 
through  side  valves  operating  from 
separate  cams;  and  initial  firing  is 
accomplished  by  preheating  the  air 
in  the  cylinder  for  about  thirty  sec- 
onds with  a  built-in  electric  plug. 

Over-all  length  of  this  6-cylinder 
engine  is  108  inches,  including  re- 
verse gear,  with  width  of  26  inches 
and  height  of  38  inches.  Side  and 
cover  plates  are  cast  aluminum;  and 
the  manifold  is  water-cooled.  Lubri- 
cating oil  is  force  under  15  pounds 
pressure  to  all  bearings. 

An  interesting  trial  trip  of  the 
first  engine  of  this  type  ever  built 
installed    in   a  yacht  was   made   to 


Campbell  River,  British  Columbia, 
in  the  yacht  Helmar  II  owned  by 
E.  M.  Harrington.  The  yacht  is  69 
by  12  by  4.6  feet  and  of  26  tons  dis- 
placement. In  the  270-mile  run, 
made  in  23  hours,  the  engine  aver- 
aged 500  revolutions  a  minute  and 
consumed  90  gallons  of  diesel  oil 
and  2  gallons  of  lubricating  oil  at  a 
total  cost  of  $4.20.  This  figures  an 
hourly  fuel  and  lubrication  cost  of 
171/2  cents  and  a  per-mile  cost  of 
1.56  cents. 

The  Johnson  Engineering  Com- 
pany is  one  of  the  pioneer  marine 
engineering  firms  of  Seattle.  Its 
president,  Eric  Johnson,  has  for 
many  years  been  an  ardent  expon- 
ent of  small  diesel  engines  for  work- 
boats.  The  company's  heavy  duty 
types  of  2-cycle  diesels  are  well 
known  to  Northwest  workboat  op- 
erators, who  will  watch  this  new 
engine  with  great  interest. 


Six-cylindcr,    120-horsepowcr  Johnson-Stroud   dies.  I    irii;TiK. 
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A  NEW  BEARING  METAL 
DEVELOPED 

N  amazing  new  bearing  metal 
^in  the  form  of  a  self-lubricat- 
ing bearing  has  been  invented 
by  W.  C.  Wilharm  of  the  Westing- 
house  Research  Laboratories.  Prac- 
tically all  bearings  of  this  kind  are 
mounted  without  oil  or  grease  in 
motors  which  turn  only  a  few  revo- 
lutions and  then  are  idle  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  Automobile  start- 
ing motors  consume  most  of  the  out- 
put. 

This  new  bearing  can  also  be  used 
with  lubricant  instead  of  the  pres- 
ent oil-requiring  bearing  materials. 
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It  is  claimed  that  if  the  supply,  or 
film,  of  lubricant  should  for  any 
reason  become  inadequate,  this 
bearing  is  capable  of  resisting  the 
heating  action  of  friction  for  a  con- 
siderable,length  of  time  by  means  of 
its  own  lubricating  qualities. 

After  this  metal  has  been  placed 
on  a  production  basis  and  the  cost 
reduced,  this  development  shows 
promise  of  revolutionizing  the  con- 
struction of  bearings  wherever  they 
are  used — whether  in  delicate  in- 
struments such  as  typewriters,  cal- 
culating machines,  microscopes,  and 
telescopes,  or  in  automobiles,  air- 
planes, steamships,  and  electrical 
apparatus,  according  to  Mr.  Wil- 
harm. 

This  new  bearing  is  the  result  of 
research  in  the  Westinghouse  Re- 
search Laboratories  to  determine 
what  materials  reduce  friction 
most.  When  these  were  discovered, 
it  was  found  that  they  could  not  be 
incorporated  in  an  oil.  Therefore, 
they  were  put  in  the  bearing  itself — 
right  where  they  were  needed. 

The  bearing  is  made  by  mixing 
one  or  more  metallic  powders  with 
one  or  more  materials  yielding  a 
soapy  substance.  The  ingredients 
are  put  in  a  cold  mold  and  subjected 
to  a  pressure  of  approximately  40,- 
000  pounds  per  square  inch.  The 
temperature  is  gradually  raised  un- 
til it  reaches  about  400  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  After  keeping  the  mold 
at  this  temperature  for  half  an 
hour,  the  pressure  is  raised  to  200,- 
000  pounds  per  square  inch.  The 
pressure  is  then  released  and  the 
mold  allowed  to  cool.  After  this, 
the  bearing  is  removed  from  the 
mold. 

Bearings  made  of  this  new  mate- 
rial can  either  be  made  to  certain 
specifications  according  to  the  mold 
used  or  they  can  be  made  in  blank 
and  machined  to  the  size  desired. 
This  permits  low  production  cost 
where  many  bearings  of  the  same 
size  are  required  and  availability  of 
many  sizes  with  small  stock  where 
there  is  need  for  few  bearings  of 
various  sizes. 


A  New  Pyrometer 

AVERY  novel  instrument  for 
measuring  and  recording  tem- 
perature has  recently  been  de- 
veloped by  the  Uehling  Instrument 
Company.  This  instrument,  which  is 
known  as  the  "Self-Contact"  poten- 
tiometer pyrometer  was  primarily 
designed  for  measuring  high  tem- 
peratures as  experienced  in  the 
iron,  steel,  and  ceramic  industries. 
It  lends  itself  equally  well,  however, 
to  the  measuring  and  recording  of 
any  temperature  where  a  high  de- 
gree of  accuracy  is  desired.  Either 
a  thermo-couple  or  an  electric  re- 
sistance bulb  may  be  used  as  the 
temperature  element. 

The  "Self-Contact"  potentiometer 
pyrometer    entirely    eliminates    the 


Sound  Movies  for  Naval  Ships. — 

The  United  States  Navy  Depart- 
ment has  announced  that  about  200 
vessels  are  to  be  equipped  with 
sound  projection  apparatus,  the 
total  cost  of  which  will  be  around  a 
half-million  dollars. 


New  type  recording  pyrometer. 

use  of  depressor  bars,  cam  me- 
chanisms, and  continuously  operat- 
ing motors.  This  is  made  possible 
by  a  patented  method  which  assures 
definite  and  reliable  contact  be- 
tween the  needle  of  a  galvanometer 
and  stationary  contact  pieces,  with- 
out in  any  way  employing  auxiliary 
mechanical  devices. 

Although  the  "Self-Contact"  re- 
corder retains  all  the  advantages  of 
the  potentiometer,  the  novel  contact 
method  permits  placing  the  gal- 
vanometer apart  and  at  almost  any 
distance  from  the  recorder.  This 
makes  possible  a  very  simple  and 
rugged  recorder  construction  that 
will  withstand  rough  plant  condi- 
tions and  abuses,  in  a  way  that  is 
impossible  when  the  galvanometer 
forms  part  of  the  recording  mechan- 
ism. A  single  galvanometer  will 
actuate  as  many  as  four  recorders, 
each  recorder  in  a  different  loca- 
tion. 


The  entire  recording  mechanism 
is  fastened  to  a  frame  which  is 
hinged  to  the  case.  Everything  may, 
therefore,  be  opened  up  to  permit 
accessibility  to  all  parts  of  the  ap- 
paratus. A  small  motor  operates 
only  as  and  when  necessary  to  ad- 
just the  pen  to  the  proper  tempera- 
ture reading  on  a  clock-driven 
chart.  It  is  also  in  geared  connec- 
tion with  two  pulleys  over  which  a 
translucent  endless  belt,  about  2 
feet  long,  is  placed.  The  belt  is 
calibrated  in  temperature  units  and 
will  move  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  pen  mechanism  but  at  a  greater 
speed.  This  permits  a  very  open 
and  legible  scale  which  moves  in 
back  of  a  pointer  fastened  to  the 
door.  The  legibility  of  the  figures, 
the  exceptional  length  of  the  scale, 
and  the  fact  that  it  is  illuminated 
from  the  rear  make  it  very  easily 
read  under  all  conditions  at  a  dis- 
tance of  75  feet  or  more.  This  is  a 
very  important  feature  which,  in 
connection  with  the  fact  that  the 
galvanometer  does  not  form  part  of 
the  recording  mechanism,  permits 
placing  the  recorder  where  it  will 
most  assist  the  operating  staff. 


Oxweld  Two-Stage 
Oxygen  Regulator 

A  CONSTANT  line  pressure  free 
from  any  fluctuation  is  most 
desirable  for  good  results  in 
oxwelding.  The  Oxweld  Type  R-43 
oxygen  welding  regulator,  recently 
introduced  by  Oxweld  Acetylene 
Company,  guarantees  a  freedom 
from  fluctuation  by  means  of  a 
system  of  two-stage  pressure  re- 
duction. This  is  accomplished 
through  two  separate  and  indepen- 
dent sets  of  diaphragms,  valves, 
and  springs.  The  full  cylinder 
pressure  of  2000  pounds  enters  the 
regulator  through  a  stem-type 
valve  and  is  controlled  by  the  first 
stage  diaphragm.  In  this  stage  the 
pressure  is  reduced  to  less  than 
250  pounds  per  square  inch.  This 
pressure  will  be  constant  for  any 
one  regulator,  but  varies  somewhat 
with  different  regulators.  The 
pressure  here  is  nonadjustable. 

The  oxygen  then  passes  from 
this  first  reduction  assembly  to  a 
second  stem-type  valve  and  dia- 
phragm assembly  where  the  pres- 
sure is  reduced  to  the  working 
pressure  desired  by  the  operator. 
This  pressure  is  regulated  by  the 
operator  by  means  of  the  adjusting 


Stelliting,  the  manufacturer  has  ob- 
tained for  his  product  the  greatest 
possible  strength  coupled  with  re- 
sistance to  abrasive  wear. 

The  fact  that  the  manufacturer 
of  this  piece  of  equipment  has 
found  it  desirable  to  apply  Haynes 
Stellite  to  the  wearing  edge  should 
be  convincing  proof  to  users  of  such 
equipment  of  the  value  of  hard  sur- 
facing the  wearing  edges.  Hard  sur- 
facing of  metal  parts  with  Haynes 
Stellite  can  be  done  by  any  contract 
welding  shop. 


Two-stage,  constant  pressure,  oxygen 
regulator. 

screw,  and  any  operating  pressure 
may  be  obtained  without  fluctua- 
tion. 

The  external  appearance  of  the 
Type  R-43  regulator  should  be 
noted.  Instead  of  the  usual  handle- 
type  pressure  adjusting  screw 
found  on  all  other  oxweld  regula- 
tors, there  has  been  substituted  a 
screw  with  a  ribbed  cap.  This 
radical  change  in  external  design 
not  only  presents  a  neater  and 
more  compact  appearance  but  will 
also  avoid  the  possibility  of  break- 
age as  there  are  no  projections  on 
the  handle  to  be  bent  accidentally. 
This  new  type  adjusting  screw  is 
of  smaller  diameter  than  the  body 
of  the  regulator  itself,  so  that  it  is 
easier  to  pack  for  transportation 
from  one  job  to  another. 


Preventing   Abrasive 
Wear  on  Hand  Trucks 

THE  manufacturer  of  the  hand 
truck  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing illustration  has  standard- 
ized on  the  use  of  an  abrasive-resis- 
tant for  the  wearing  edge  of  the 
.steel  plate.  The  hard  surfacing  of 
the  nose  of  this  truck  is  a  part  of 
the  regular  production  process  and 
is  done  to  insure  longer  life  to  the 
product  and  greater  satisfaction  to 
users. 

A  band  of  Haynes  Stellite  about 
%  inch  wide  is  applied  along  the 
entire  under  side  of  the  front  edge 
cf  the  steel  plate  14  inches  wide 
which  forms  the  bottom  of  the 
truck.  The  abrasive  resistant  is  ap- 
plied to  a  thickness  of  about  1/32 
inch  by  means  of  an  oxy-acetylene 
welding  blowpipe.  The  use  of  ox- 
welding  in  the  fabrication  of  this 
truck  is  also  evident  in  the  illustra- 
tion. The  steel  plate  rests  on  three 
supports  to  which  it  is  secured  by 
means  of  oxy-acetylene  fillet  welds. 
By  the  use  of  welding  and  Haynes 


Hand  truck  with  wearing  surfaces  protected 
by   application  of   abrasive   resistant. 


Oil   Distribution  Terminal.— The 

General  Petroleum  Corporation, 
San  Francisco,  plans  the  erection 
of  an  oil  and  gasoline  distribution 
and  storage  terminal  in  the  North 
Beach  district  of  San  Francisco,  to 
be  located  on  a  site  bounded  by 
North  Point,  Beach,  Powell,  and 
Mason  Streets.  The  cost  of  the 
plant  will  be  about  $1,000,000. 
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Durability  of  Reduction 
Gears  on  Liners 

THE  spectacular  transatlantic 
steamship  speed  records  estab- 
lished during  the  past  year 
have  been  made  by  vessels  equip- 
ped with  steam  turbines  driving 
the  propellers  through  mechanical 
speed  reducing  gears.  Because  of 
the  high  speeds  of  these  vessels, 
the  gears  are  of  the  single  reduc- 
tion type,  which  provides  a  suit- 
able turbine  speed  where  the  pro- 
peller speed  is  150  revolutions  per 
minute,  or  over. 

Equally  notable,  however,  since 
durability  and  efficiency  are  prime 
requisites  of  marine  propelling 
equipment,  have  been  the  perfor- 
mances of  a  number  of  American 
vessels  equipped  with  double  re- 
duction gears,  as  for  example,  the 
steamshipMunargo,  operated  by  the 
Munson  Steamship  Line,  mainly  on 
the  New  York-Nassau-H  a  v  a  n  a- 
Miami  route.  This  ship,  which 
was  launched  by  the  New  York 
Shipbuilding  Company,  at  Cam- 
den, New  Jersey,  in  December, 
1921,  and  is  fitted  with  compound 
turbines  and  De  Laval  double  re- 
duction gears,  has  covered  since 
her  commissioning  over  1,040,726 
nautical  miles.  The  turbines  con- 
sist of  a  high  pressure  ahead  and 
astern  unit  in  one  casing,  and  a 
low  pressure  ahead  and  astern  unit 
in  a  second  casing  using  steam  at 
200  pounds  gauge  pressure  to  de- 
velop between  5600  and  6000  shaft 
horsepower  at  the  operating  speed. 
They  drive  the  propeller  at  82 
revolutions  per  minute,  giving  a 
normal    operating    speed    of    leVa 


WELDED  GEAR  CASE 

For  some  time  Westinghouse 
engineers  have  been  fabricating 
gear  cases  of  welded  steel  plate. 
Our  illustration  shows  the  first 
installation  of  this  type  of  gear 
case  on  a  marine  job.  It  is  a 
1400-horsepower,  Westinghouse 
turbine  with  an  all-welded  steel 
plate  gear  case  and  is  installed  on 
the  American  Dredging  Com- 
pany's dredge  New  Jersey.  West- 
inghouse announces  that  here- 
after this  type  of  construction 
will  be  standard  for  dredge  work, 
being  lighter  and  stronger  than 
cast  iron  or  cast  steel. 
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knots  and  covering  the  round  trip 
in  twelve  days. 

Recently  a  thorough  inspection 
was  made  of  the  gears  after  eight 
years  of  service  and  they  were 
found  to  be  in  practically  perfect 
mechanical  condition;  so  that,  with 
proper  care,  which  includes  regu- 
lar cleansing  of  the  lubricant  by 
passing  it  through  a  De  Laval  cen- 
trifugal oil  purifier,  they  un- 
doubtedly will  outlast  the  hull.  No 
difficulties  of  any  kind  have  been 
experienced,  not  even  the  replace- 
ment of  a  single  bearing. 

This  performance,  together  with 
that  of  other  vessels  equipped  with 
gears  of  the  same  make  and  type, 
such  as  the  Dixie  and  El  Oce- 
ano  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Lines,  demonstrates  that  double  re- 
duction gears,  in  addition  to  offer- 
ing considerable  savings  in  first 
cost  and  weight  over  single  gear 
units  and  making  possible  superior 
turbine  design  and  the  most  favor- 
able propeller  speed,  are  also  en- 
tirely satisfactory  in  respect  to  me- 
chanical operation. 


Reducing  Machine  Work 
on  Heavy  Forgings 

UTOMATIC  shape-cuttingma- 
chines  are  coming  into  more 
.general  use  for  cutting  down 
machine  hours  i-equired  for  the  pro- 


Steamship  Munargo  of  the  Munson  Steamship  Line.  Her  De  Laval  double  reduction  gears 

are   in   perfect    condition    after   eight    years    which    represents    more    than    a    million    miles 

steaming  without  any  gear  maintenance  charges. 


Two    steps    in    preparing    large    forging    for 

final  machining  by  means  of  shape  cuttmg 

machine. 


duction  of  various  steel  parts 
needed  for  the  manufacture  of  a 
wide  range  of  machinery  and 
equipment.  In  many  plants  where 
an  increased  volume  of  production 
has  warranted  the  installation  of 
these  machines,  new  applications 
for  their  use  are  ever  being  found; 
namely,  for  fashioning  parts  which 
formerly  involved  lengthy  machin- 
ing operations  from  billets,  forg- 
ings, plate,  and  structural  shapes. 

An  interesting  application  re- 
cently developed  by  a  large  eastern 
shipbuilding  company  is  illustrated. 
The  piece  to  be  cut  is  a  heavy  forg- 
ing for  a  diesel  marine  engine  con- 
necting rod,  made  of  0.26-0.30  car- 
bon steel,  9  feet  3  inches  long, 
weighing  approximately  2000 
pounds  and  16  inches  in  maximum 
thickness  at  the  crosshead  and 
where  the  cut  is  made  for  the  inser- 
tion of  a  journal  box.  The  line  of 
cut  is  roughly  marked  out  on  the 
forging  with  a  talc  crayon  and  a 
template  is  used  for  guiding  the 
blow  pipe. 

The  cut  made  was  about  6  feet  in 
length  and  was  completed  in  about 
24  minutes. 

A  machine  cutting  blow  pipe 
equipped  with  a  special  No.  6  noz- 
zle, having  six  pre-heating  flames, 
was  used  for  this  operation.  Oxygen 
pressure  was  120  pounds  per  square 
inch.    The  forging  was  cut  cold. 

This  work  was  cut  to  within  V2 
inch  of  final  dimension  by  means  of 
the  shape-cutting  machine.  The  sav- 
ings in  time  and  money  realized  by 
this  means,  as  compared  with  any 
other  method  of  removing  the  same 
amount  of  metal,  can  readily  be 
visualized  by  those  who  are  super- 
vising or  are  familiar  with  forge 
and  machine   shop  practice. 


A  Satisfactory  Saving 

IN  the  July  issue  of  Pacific 
Marine  Review  we  described  the 
installation  of  a  contrapropeller 
on  the  single-screw  intercoastal 
cargo  steamer  Pennsylvanian  and 
of  a  contrarudder  on  the  single- 
screw  transpacific  cargo  steamer 
Golden  Sun,  both  operated  by  the 
American-H  a  w  a  i  i  a  n  Steamship 
Company.  Through  the  courtesy  of 
this  firm  we  are  now  able  to  pub- 
lish definite  figures  showing  the 
savings  effected  by  each  of  these 
installations. 

The  Golden  Sun,  on  an  average 
of  five  transpacific  voyages  with- 
out the  contrarudder  ran  8.94  knots 
on  216.77  barrels  of  fuel  per  day, 
with  a  propeller  slip  of  18.04  per 
cent.  On  her  first  voyage  with  the 
contrarudder  she  ran  10.60  knots  on 
200  barrels  per  day,  with  5.17  per 
cent.  slip. 

On  comparable  intercoastal  voy- 
ages of  the  Pennsylvanian,  the  fig- 
ures of  the  operating  department 
show  that  without  the  contrapropel- 
ler, she  ran  11.69  knots  on  201  bar- 
rels of  fuel  oil  per  day,  with  7.9  per 
cent.  slip.  With  the  contrapropel- 
ler, she  made  11.85  knots  on  187 
barrels  of  fuel  per  day,  with  5.27 
per  cent.  slip. 

These  figures  are  averages  over 
a  number  of  comparable  voyages 
and  certainly  show  a  very  consider- 
able operating  economy  obtained  by 
installing  the  "contra"  devices. 

The  contrarudder  showing  on  the 
Golden  Sun  is  particularly  gratify- 
ing as  it  figures  approximately  18 
per  cent,  increased  speed,  with  8 
per  cent,  fuel  reduction. 

That  increase  in  speed  on  the 
long  Pacific  voyage  means  approxi- 
mately 40  additional  nautical  miles 
per  day,  or  a  saving  of  10  to  12  days 
of  ship  time  at  sea  on  the  round 
voyage. 
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Floating    Equipment    Ordered. — 

John  A.  Young  of  Young  Brothers, 
Ltd.,  of  Honolulu,  recently  came  to 
the  Coast  to  order  further  equip- 
ment in  the  way  of  all-steel  pine- 
apple barges  and  a  tug  for  its  in- 
ter-island services. 

Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp., 
San  Francisco,  was  awarded  a  con- 
tract for  two  steel  barges  181  ft. 
long,  44  ft.  beam,  and  11  ft.  depth; 
each  to  have  a  capacity  of  1500  tons 
and  to  cost  about  $65,000. 

Mr.  Young  is  now  in  Seattle  and 
is  considering  the  placing  of  an 
order  there  for  the  construction  of 
a  tug  similar  to  the  Mikimiki  built 
by  Bethlehem  at  San  Francisco  in 
1929.  The  Ballard  Marine  Railway 
Co.  of  Seattle  built  the  wooden  tug 
Mahoe  in  1925  for  Young  Brothers, 
Ltd.  and  her  owners  are  undecided 
as  to  whether  a  tug  of  wood  or  steel 
construction  will  be  ordered  at  this 
time. 


New  Shipping  Line.— The  West- 
ern Steamship  Company  of  Seattle 
has  been  organized  to  engage  in  the 
coastwise  trade  and  is  headed  by 
Thomas  R.  Neilsen,  formerly  man- 
ager of  the  marine  department  of 
Lewis  Bean  Company,  and  prior  to 
that  district  manager  at  Seattle  for 
the  Nelson  Steamship  Company.  Op- 
erations will  be  inaugurated  with 
the  steamer  Phyllis  and  agents 
have  been  appointed  at  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Los  Angeles  hai-bor. 


New  Barge  Line. — Articles  of  in- 
corporation have  been  filed  by  the 
Columbia  River  Navigation  Com- 
pany, Portland,  Oregon,  for  the  or- 
ganization of  a  company  to  operate 
a  freight  barge  service  between 
The  Dalles  and  Portland  on  the 
Columbia  River  and  also  on  the 
Willamette  River. 

Fred  Rosenberg,  representative 
of  the  Martin  Shipyards,  Inc., 
Portland,  in  an  address  before  ship- 
pers and  members  of  the  Columbia 
Valley  Association  at  The  Dalles 
stated  that  more  than  250,000  tons 
of  freight  are  shipped  from  the 
mid-Columbia  cities  annually  and 
that  the  new  barge  line  would  be 


&dited  by  H.  C.  McKinnon 


prepared  to  carry  150,000  tons  by 
next  March — but  that  a  minimum 
of  60,000  tons  annually  would  as- 
sure successful  operation. 

It  is  planned  to  initiate  the  serv- 
ice with  two  tugs,  one  of  500  horse- 
power and  one  of  300  horsepower,  to 
tow  barges,  each  tug  being  able  to 
tow  four  barges  each  trip. 


Pile  Puller  Ordered. — The  John- 
son Shipbuilding  Co.,  Seattle, 
which  is  being  operated  by  Geo.  H. 
McAteer,  following  the  death  of  his 
partner,  J.  C.  Johnson,  has  an  order 
from  the  Alaska  Pacific  Salmon 
Corp.  for  a  heavy  framed  pile 
puller. 


Third    Matson   Liner    Planned. — 

Officials  of  the  Matson  Navigation 
Company  of  San  Francisco  recently 
announced  that  the  Oceanic  Steam- 
ship Co.,  a  subsidiary,  had  exercised 
an  option  with  the  Bethlehem  Ship- 
building Corporation  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  third  liner  similar 
to  the  two  passenger  and  express 
freight  and  mail  liners  now  under 
construction  at  the  Fore  River 
Plant,  Quincy,  Mass.  The  latest 
vessel  will  have  length  over-all  of 
632  feet  and  beam  of  79  feet,  and 
will  be  of  25,885  tons  displacement. 
There  will  be  nine  decks  and  the 
hull  will  be  divided  into  sixteen 
water-t  i  g  h  t  compartments,  with 
double  bottom  throughout.  Accom- 
modations will  be  provided  for  800 
passengers;  and  among  the  many 
features  to  be  included  in  the  ves- 
sel's equipment  for  the  comfort  and 
amusement  of  passengers  will  be 
two  swimming  tanks,  with  dressing 
rooms  and  complete  gymnasium 
and  electric  cabinet  baths. 

Staterooms  and  public  rooms  will 
embody  all  the  latest  features  to  be 
found  in  modern  liner  construction, 
such  as  beds  instead  of  berths,  per- 
fect ventilation,  telephones,  radio 
broadcasted  programs,  moving  pic- 
tures and  "talkies",  newspaper 
printing  plant,  barber,  beauty, 
novelty,  and  tailor  shops,  and  a 
playroom  for  children. 

The  propulsion  plant  will  consist 
of  steam  turbines  giving  the  vessel 
a  guaranteed  speed  of  21  knots.  The 


vessel  will  be  equipped  with  all  the 
most  efficient  and  modern  devices 
for  navigation,  safety,  and  passen- 
ger comfort. 

The  vessel,  like  her  two  pre- 
decessors now  under  construction, 
is  to  be  built  under  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1928. 


Seine  Boats  Ordered. — The  Bar- 
bee  Drydock  &  Shipbuilding  Co., 
Ballard,  Wash.,  has  an  order  for 
two  56-foot  purse  seine  fishing 
boats  and  a  45-foot  pleasure 
cruiser. 


Purse    Seiner   Launched.  —  The 

San  Pedro  Boat  Building  Co.,  San 
Pedro,  Calif.,  recently  launched  an 
80-ft.  purse  seine  fishing  boat,  the 
Blue  Sky,  for  Tom  Mason,  an  inde- 
pendent fisher.  The  craft  is  pro- 
pelled by  a  230-horsepower  Atlas- 
Imperial  diesel  engine,  giving  a 
speed  of  10  knots. 


Panama-Mail  Liners. — Up  to  the 

time  this  magazine  went  to  press, 
no  announcement  had  been  made  by 
the  officials  of  award  of  contract 
for  four  express  passenger  and 
freight  vessels  for  the  Panama 
Mail  Steamship  Company,  subsi- 
diary of  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  of  New 
York,  but  it  is  strongly  rumored 
that  at  least  two  of  these  vessels 
will  be  built  in  San  Francisco. 

Bids  were  opened  September  2 
from  the  following  shipbuilding  or- 
ganizations: Newport  News  Ship- 
building &  Drydock  Co.,  New  York 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  Federal  Ship- 
building Company,  Sun  Shipbuild- 
ing Co.,  Fore  River  Plant  of  Bethle- 
hem Shipbuilding  Corp.,  the  Union 
Plant,  San  Francisco,  of  Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding  Corp.,  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock 
Corp. 

While  the  officials  of  the  com- 
jiany  made  no  statement  as  to  low 
bidder,  it  is  reported  unofficially 
that  the  Union  Plant  of  Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Ltd.  was 
third  low  bidder  and  that  assistant 
manager  of  the  shipyard,  A.  S. 
Gunn,  has  been  called  back  to  New 
York  for  conference.  It  is  said  to 
t\e  the  desire  of  the  steamship  line 
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fo  have  these  vessels  built  on  the 
T'acific  Coast,  and  it  may  possibly 
he  that  if  all  four  do  not  come  to 
J?an  Francisco,  at  least  half  of  the 
order  will  be  placed  with  the  Union 
riant  of  San  Francisco. 

The  vessels,  as  designed  by  Gibbs 
f'.  Cox,  Inc.,  naval  architects  at  1 
Broadway,  New  York,  are  to  be  504 
feet  8  inches  over-all,  65  feet  beam, 
37  feet  5  inches  depth  to  upper 
deck,  9500  gross  tons,  and  25  feet 
<\raft.  Turbo-electric  or  geared- 
(urbine  type  propulsion  was  speci- 
fied as  optional  to  develop  12,000 
shaft  horsepower  and  guarantee  a 
liea  speed  of  18  knots  on  twin 
.'•crews.  The  vessels  are  to  be  built 
under  the  terms  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1928. 

Coastwise  Vessel  Completed. — A 
small,  triple-screw  passenger  car- 
rier, the  motorship  Valencia,  held 
trials  the  latter  part  of  September 
preparatory  to  entering  her  regular 
run  in  passenger  service  of  the 
Burge  Navigation  Co.,  between 
Los  Angeles  harbor  and  Ensenada, 
Lower  California.  The  vessel, 
which  is  136  feet  long,  was 
started  at  Newport  Harbor  and 
completed  at  the  yards  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  & 
Drydock  Corp.,  San  Pedro,  and  is 
said  to  have  cost  $200,000  to  build. 
She  has  a  beam  of  35  feet  and  draft 
of  6  feet;  and  is  powered  by  one 
200-horsepower  Atlas-Imperial  die- 
sel  engine  and  two  150-horsepower 
Bessemer  diesel  engines,  giving  her 
a  speed  of  15  knots.  She  has  ac- 
commodations for  175  passengers, 
with  sleeping  accommodations  for 
85. 


Oceanic    Liners    Name  d. — The 

Matson  Navigation  Company  re- 
cently announced  the  names  for  the 
two  new  transpacific  de  luxe  pas- 
senger and  express  freight  and 
mail  liners  building  for  the  Oceanic 
Line's  service  between  San  Fran- 
cisco and  New  Zealand,  Australia, 
and  ports  in  the  South  Seas.  The 
vessels  are  under  construction  at 
the  Fore  River  Plant  of  the  Bethle- 
hem Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Ltd.,  and 
will  be  called  Monterey  and  Mari- 
posa. 

Besides  being  names  of  counties 
in  California,  these  two  names  are 
identified  with  much  of  the  roman- 
tic history  of  the  state.  Monterey 
was  the  first  capital  of  the  state, 
and  its  romantic  history  antedates 
by  almost  a  century  the  admis- 
sion of  California  into  the  Union. 
Meaning  the  "King's  Mountain," 


I  Monterey  really  takes  its  name 
I  from  Count  Monterey,  an  early 
I  viceroy  of  Mexico  who  conducted 
[the  first  exploring  expeditions  into 
[Baja,  California. 

}  Mariposa  is  equally  rich  in  tradi- 
tion. It  is  the  center  of  the  Mother 
Lode  district  made  famous  by  the 
early  mining  history  of  California. 
Meaning  "Butterfly,"  it  was  so 
named  by  the  early  Spanish  explor- 
ers who  found  a  beautiful  specie  of 
butterfly  in  this  region  of  the 
Sierra.  The  present  three  vessels 
operated  by  the  Oceanic  Line  are 
also  named  for  California  counties 
— Sierra,  Ventura,  and  Sonoma. 


Largest  Bait  Boat  Ordered. — Al. 

Larson,  boat  builder  at  San  Pedro, 
Calif.,  has  been  awarded  contract 
by  the  Southern  California  Fish 
Corporation  of  San  Pedro,  for  the 
construction  of  what  is  said  to  be 
the  largest  bait  boat  yet  to  be  built 
in  California.  She  will  be  125  feet 
long  and  powered  with  a  450  horse- 
power Fairbanks-Morse  main  diesel 
engine.  There  will  be  capacity  for 
180  tons  of  iced  tuna  and  the  cost 
is  said  to  be  around  $100,000. 

This  j'ard  early  in  September 
turned  out  the  120-foot,  raised  deck 
type  bait  boat  San  Lucas  for  D. 
Tani.  who  fishes  for  the  Van  Camp 
Sea  Food  Co.  The  San  Lucas  is  in- 
troducing what  is  said  to  be  an  in- 
novation in  bait  boats — a  precooler 
tank,  14  by  14  by  7  ft.  on  deck,  in 
which  the  catch  will  be  immersed 
before  stowage  in  the  refrigerated 
hold.  She  will  have  capacity  for  175 
tons  of  iced  fish.  Fairbanks-Morse 
diesel  engine  of  450  horsepower 
furnishes  propulsion  power;  and 
her  cruising  radius  is  8000  miles. 


Zane  Grey  Yacht  Reconditioning. 

— Several  months  ago  the  well 
known  author  of  many  western  and 
sea  tales  decided  to  build  a  fine 
new  yacht  for  his  South  Seas 
cruises;  but  the  idea  was  abandoned 
when  he  purchased  the  British 
auxiliary  schooner  yacht  Kallisto 
formerly  owned  by  W.  W.  Near  of 
Toronto.  The  Kallisto  has  been 
brought  to  the  plant  of  the  Los  An- 
geles Shipbuilding  &  Drydock 
Corp.,  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  where  she 
is  being  rebuilt  and  rerigged  under 
Mr.  Grey's  supervision.  The  work 
will  cost  about  $60,000  and  will 
take  several  months.  Lambie  & 
Mabry  of  San  Pedro  are  the  naval 
architects  and  engineers  in  charge 
of  the  work. 

Two  new  250-horsepower  diesel 
engines  will  replace  the  single  old 
Krupp    diesel     now     installed    for 


auxiliary  power;  and  a  new  genera- 
tor and  complete  electrical  system 
will  be  added.  All  auxiliaries  from 
dishwasher  to  boat-fall  winches  are 
to  be  electrically  operated. 

The  accommodations  will  be  en- 
tirely rebuilt  and  refitted  for  com- 
fortable cruising  in  tropical  waters. 
She  will  have  radio  ecjuipment  to 
keep  her  in  contact  with  the  main- 
land at  all  times  and  will  carry  six 
fishing  launches  also  designed  by 
Lambie  &  Mabry.  These  latter  have 
designed  the  rerigging  of  the  Kal- 
listo from  a  three-masted  to  a  two- 
masted  schooner. 

The  vessel  is  of  steel  construc- 
tion, 180  feet  over-all,  145  feet  on 
water  line,  28  feet  6  inches  beam, 
14  feet  8  inches  draft.  Following 
her  rebuilding,  Mr.  Grey  will  set 
sail  with  a  photographic  expedition 
next  February  for  the  South  Seas 
in  seach  of  new  game  fish  in  the 
Polynesian  archipelago. 


Rebuilding  Ferry. — The  ferry  Is- 
land Princess  is  at  the  yards  of  the 
Point  Hope  Shipyards,  Victoria,  B. 
C,  undergoing  almost  complete  re- 
building for  the  Puget  Sound  serv- 
ice of  the  Vancouver  Island  Coach 
Lines,  Ltd.  When  completed  she  will 
have  accommodations  for  14  autos 
and  more  than  100  passengers. 


City    of    Honolulu    Bought    In. — 

Following  abandonment  of  the  par- 
tially burned  steamship  City  of 
Honolulu  to  the  underwriters  at 
Honolulu,  after  fire  extensively 
damaged  her  superstructure  and 
caused  partial  submersion  in  Hono- 
lulu on  May  25,  the  Los  Angeles 
Steamship  Company,  her  former 
owners,  are  reported  by  Pillsbury  & 
Curtis  to  have  purchased  the  vessel 
from  the  underwriters.  The  vessel 
will  be  towed  to  Los  Angeles  Har- 
bor to  be  rebuilt  for  her  former 
service,  the  work  will  be  done  under 
the  supervision  of  Pillsbury  &  Cur- 
tis of  San  Francisco,  who  also  su- 
pervised the  work  of  her  rebuilding 
several  years  ago.  She  was  one  of 
the  most  elaborately  fitted  vessels 
on  the  Pacific. 


New   Standard   Tanker   Bids.— It 

is  reported  from  the  East  that  the 
Federal  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock 
Company  is  preparing  plans,  and 
will  submit  bids,  for  the  construc- 
tion of  from  one  to  four  diesel- 
powered  tankers  for  the  Standard 
Shipping  Company,  New  York.  The 
tankers  are  to  be  about  500  feet 
long,  13,000  tons,  and  powered  by 
3000-horsepower  diesel  engine. 
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Bids  on  Aircraft  Carrier. — Three 
private  shipyards  submitted  bids 
for  the  construction  of  Aircraft 
Carrier  No.  4  opened  early  in  Sep- 
tember by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  and  officials  of  the  various 
bureaus.  This  is  the  first  airplane 
carrier  to  be  constructed  by  the 
navy  department  that  is  designed 
primarily  as  such.  The  bids  vv'ere 
as  follows: 

Newport  News  Shipbuilding  & 
Drydock  Co.,  $15,560,000  and  40 
months. 

New  York  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Cam- 
den, N.  J.,  $16,334,000  and  42 
months. 

Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp., 
Ltd.,  Fore  River  Plant,  Quincy, 
Mass.,  $16,760,000  and  39  months." 

The  new  cruiser,  which  will  have 
a  designed  displacement  of  13,800 
tons,  was  authorized  by  act  of  Con- 
gress February  13,  1929.  Its  limit 
of  cost,  including  armor  and  ar- 
mament, was  set  at  $19,000,000.  Ap- 
propriations totalling  $4,050,000 
have  been  made  by  Congress  for 
starting  construction. 


Coast  Guard  Cutter. — Bids  were 
opened  September  12  at  the  office 
of  Rear  AdmiralBullard.of  theCoast 
Guard  Service  in  Washington  for 
Coast  Guard  cutter  No.  54,  to  be 
similar  in  construction  to  the  four 
just  being  completed  by  the  General 
Engineering  &  Drydock  Company, 
Oakland,  California. 

Of  five  bidders.  United  Dry 
Docks,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  was 
low,  with  a  figure  of  $865,000. 
Contract  was  awarded  on  the  basis 
of  this  low  bid.  Other  bidders  and 
figures  are  as  follows: 

General  Engineering  &  Dry  Docks 
Company,  Oakland,  $880,000. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Corporation,  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  $895,000. 

Maryland  Dry  Dock  Company, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  $941,800. 

Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  Portsmouth, 
Va.,  $965,000. 

The  cutter  is  to  be  a  steel  single 
screw  vessel  250  feet  long,  42  feet 
beam  and  26  feet  10  inches  deep.  Its 
displacement  at  a  mean  draft  of  15 
feet  with  water,  fuel,  stores  and 
ammunition,  will  be  2000  tons.  The 
boat  will  be  a  turbo-electric  drive, 
with  an  estimated  shaft  horsepower 
of  3220,  expected  to  give  the  craft 
a  speed  of  16  knots,  with  a  steam- 
ing radius  of  8000  miles. 

Two  oil-burning  water  tube  boil- 
ers, each  capable  of  producing  17,- 
775  pounds  of  steam  and  each  hav- 
ing approximately  3166  square  feet 
of  heating  surface,  will  be  installed. 


FINE  EXAMPLE  OF  MODERN 

FISHING  VESSEL 
Harbor    Boat    Building    Co.,    of 

which  J.  Rados  is  manager,  assisted 
by  J.  D.  Hamilton,  has  for  many 
months  been  very  busy  in  repair  and 
new  work.  A  new  fishing  vessel  of 
85  feet  length  by  22  feet  beam  will 
soon  be  launched.  She  is  to  have  a 
200  horsepower  Union  diesel  in- 
stalled and  will  be  named  Sea 
Ranger.  She  will  be  operated  by 
Captain  Peter  Dragovich.  New 
ideas  have  been  worked  into  her 
construction  and  arrangements, 
which  will  make  her  a  fine  addition 
to  the  already  extensive  fleet  man- 
aged by  her  owners. 

A  recently  launched  and  commis- 
sioned fishing  vessel  built  by  this 
firm  is  the  Rajo,  now  on  her  first 
voyage  to  the  southern  fishing 
grounds.  She  is  116  feet  long  by  27 
feet  beam,  with  a  Union  6-cylinder. 
350-horsepower  diesel  giving  her  a 
steady  10  knots  sea  speed.  Several 
improvements  have  been  embodied 
in  this  vessel,  notably  a  landing  and 
launching  derrick  for  a  small  sea 
plane,  which  will  be  used  from  the 
boat  in  scouting  for  schools  of  fish. 
The  owners  of  the  Rajo  are  John 
Rados  and  David  Johns.  Captain 
Johns  has  qualified  as  an  aeroplane 
operator  and  will  handle  the  sea- 
plane when  at  the  banks.  In  addi- 
tion to  fine  quarters  for  the  crew, 
there  has  been  installed  a  Lippman 
refrigeration  plant  of  10  ton  cap- 
acity, electrically  driven.  Two  52- 
horsepower  Union  diesel  operate 
two  35-kilowatt  generators, 
which  deliver  power  for  pumps, 
winches,  refrigeration  machine,  and 
lights. 
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Five   Motorships   for   Eastern 

Owner.  —  Following  rejection  of 
bids  for  the  construction  of  five 
motor  freighters,  the  Marine  Tran- 
sit Corporation,  17  Battery  Place, 
New  York,  is  reported  to  have  re- 
vised plans  and  tenders  are  being 
received  from  former  bidders  under 
the  new  specifications.  George  G. 
Sharp,  naval  architect  and  en- 
gineer, 30  Church  Street,  New  York, 
is  in  charge  of  the  plans  and  speci- 
fications. 


A]  Larson's  yard  at  Terminal  Is- 
land, California,  has  been,  and  will 
continue  to  be  for  some  time,  a  busy 
place.  There  have  just  been  com- 
pleted two  fairly  large  fishing  ves- 
sels, commissioned  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember. One  of  these  is  120  feet 
long  by  27  feet  beam,  and  is  driven 
by  a  450-horsepower  Fairbanks- 
Morse  diesel  engine  and  the  stand- 
ard auxiliaries  used  in  the  fishing 
business.  Captain  D.  Tani  is  in 
charge,  the  boat  having  been  built 
for  a  Japanese  company  with  which 
he  is  associated.  She  is  named  San 
Lucas,  and  will  fish  in  southern 
waters  off  the  Mexican  and  Cali- 
fornia coasts. 

Another  craft,  the  Amelia,  58  feet 
long  and  16  feet  beam,  built  for 
local  owners,  is  also  nearly  ready 
for  service.  This  one  will  be  fol- 
lowed to  sea  by  a  third  75  feet  long 
and  17  feet  beam.  Both  are  fitted 
with   Atlas-Imperial   diesels. 

In    addition    to    these    just    com-     ■ 
pleted,  three  more  new  hulls  have     \ 
been  contracted  for.  These  are  83 
feet,    120    feet,    and    125    feet    in 
length,    respectively,    and    will    be 
powered  by  diesel  engines. 


Fishing  Boat  Rajo  recently 
built  by  Harbor  Boatbuild- 
ing Company.  Rajo  will 
be  equipped  with  launch- 
ing derrick  for  a  small  sea- 
plane which  will  be  used 
in  scouting  for  schools 
of  fish. 
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New  Southern  California  Boatyard 

Fellows  &  Stewart  Open  Modern  Boat-Building  Plant  at  Los  Angeles  Harbor 


TWENTY  -  THREE 
^ears  ago  Fellows  & 
Stewart,  both  practi- 
cal boat  builders,  started  a 
small  yard  at  Terminal  Is- 
land, San  Pedro,  Califor- 
nia. After  six  years,  busi- 
ness having  grown  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  require 
more  space,  they  secured 
property  on  what  was  then 
known  as  Mormon  Island, 
Wilmington.  For  seven- 
teen  years  they  were  lo- 
cated there,  becoming 
well  and  favorably  known 
among  yachtsmen,  fisher- 
men, and  others. 

During  these  seventeen 
years  there  were  many 
changes  in  Wilmington;  it 
became  a  seaport;  it  was 
absorbed  by  the  City  of 
Los  Angeles;  it  grew 
apace.  Big  oil  companies, 
fishing  companies,  and 
many  of  the  large  steam- 
ship companies  located  at 
Wilmington.  Great  con- 
crete wharves  were  con- 
structed; belt  line  railway 
was  put  in ;  the  harbor  was 
deepened;  railway  termi- 
nals were  built;  the  port 
grew.  Meantime  Fellows 
&  Stewart  kept  pace  with 
the  demand  for  their  spe- 
cialties, which  were  fast  yachts, 
taxi-boats,  fishing  craft,  and  in  fact 
everything  which  pertains  to  the 
smaller  type   of   floating  property. 

The  yard  at  Mormon  Island  be- 
came too  congested  and  hemmed  in 
for  good  work.  So  Fellows  &  Stew- 
art cast  about  for  a  better  location. 
During  their  seventeen  years'  ab- 
sence from  Terminal  Island  great 
changes  had  also  taken  place  there, 
but  up  near  the  bascule  bridge  on 
Ford  Avenue  was  found  an  ideal 
spot  for  a  shipyard.  This  was  pro- 
cured; and  before  the  old  yard  was 
abandoned  the  new  one  was  made 
ready  for  business. 

The  old  300-ton  ways  at  Mormon 
Island  were  transferred  to  the  new 
location.  The  front  was  deepened 
so  that  there  is  now  not  less  than  16 
feet  of  water  at  low  tide.  Along  the 


Three  views  of  the  new  yard  of  Fellows  &i 
Stewart  at  Terminal  Island,  San  Pedro.  Upper: 
Looking  out  at  marine  ways.  Center:  General 
view  from  channel.  Lower:  Boats  at  outfitting 
wharves. 


frontage,  which  is  250  feet  in 
length,  a  substantial  wharf  was 
built,  making  an  outfitting  dock 
just  outside  the  machine  and  smith 
shops.  Fireproof  buildings  were 
erected  for  storerooms,  oil  stowage, 
electrical  and  battery  testing,  re- 
pair and  building,  paint  and  carpen- 
ter shops,  all  grouped  and  arranged 
for  easy  access  and  handiness.  The 
mechanical,  electrical,  and  battery 
department  is  under  the  supervision 
of  W.  B.  Hippie,  a  man  well  known 
as  a  marine  expert  in  his  line. 

To  the  northward  of  the  shops  is 
installed  a  third  set  of  ways.  These, 
used  principally  for  yacht  handling, 
are  of  225  tons  capacity.  At  the  in- 
shore end  they  terminate  in  an 
electrically  operated  turntable, 
from  which  radiate  22  tracks,  onto 
which  craft  in  their  cradles  from 


the  ways  can  be  hauled,  shored  up, 
and  left,  either  for  storage,  repair, 
or  painting.  This  system  makes  for 
rapid  repairs.  Recently  a  45-foot 
cruiser  had  a  disabled  propeller, 
and  was  towed  to  the  yard  for  re- 
pair. She  was  hauled  out.  a  new 
propeller  fitted,  and  was  back  in  the 
water,  all  in  forty  minutes  which  is 
quick  work  indeed. 

In  addition  to  the  wharf  shops, 
there  are  two  large  covered  lofts 
and  building  floors  set  well  back, 
with  plenty  of  space  between  them. 
Here  also  are  the  administrative  of- 
fices and  drafting  rooms,  built  of 
brick  with  fireproof  vaults  for 
drawings  and  plans.  In  addition  to 
the  space  now  occupied,  there  is  a 
strip  400  by  1000  feet  available  be- 
tween the  plant  and  the  bascule 
bridge,  should  the  firm  ever  wish  to 
engage  in  larger  ship  construction. 

Joseph  Fellows  is  the  master 
shipbuilder.  Victor  Stewart  man- 
ages the  business.  Each  deserves 
great  praise  for  the  energy  and  the 
forward-looking  faith  that  have 
made  possible  this  great  expansion. 
Associated  with  the  firm  is  James 
Shuck,  well  known  naval  architect 
and  engineer. 


Propulsion  Machinery 
Order 

Incident  to  the  modernization  of  the 
battleships  Pennsylvania  and  Ari- 
zona, now  undergoing  extensive  al- 
terations and  reconditioning  by  the 
United  States  Navy,  the  Westing- 
house  Electric  and  Manufacturing 
Company  announces  receipt  of  an 
order  from  the  government  for  high 
pressure  and  cruising  turbines, 
with  accompanying  reduction 
gears,  for  installation  in  the  ves- 
sels. The  cost  of  the  new  propul- 
sion machinery  will  be  approxi- 
mately $500,000. 

In  addition  to  the  modernization 
of  their  machinery  the  big  fighting 
ships,  now  more  than  fifteen  years 
old.  are  being  fitted  with  improved 
underwater  defense,  in  the  form  of 
blisters,  new  firecontrol equipment, 
and  other  improvements  provided 
under  the  terms  of  the  Washington 
Conference. 

The  Arizona  is  in  hand  at  the 
Norfolk  Navy  Yard  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania at  the  Philadelphia  Navy 
Yard. 
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CRAIG  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 
Long  Beach,  Calif. 
Purchasing  Agent:  F.  W.  Philpot. 
Velero   III,  hull   15i3,  twin-screw,  all-steel 
cruiser  for  G.  Allan  Hancock,  Los  Angeles; 
193'  L.O.A.;  190'  L.W.L.;  30'  beam;  U'9" 
mean  draft;  two  6-cyl.,   850-S.H.P.  Winton 
diesel    engs.;    15%    knots   speed;    9500    mi. 
cruising  radius:  keel  June  16/30. 

GENBRAL  ENGINEERING  &  DRY 
DOCK  CO. 
Oakland,  Calif. 
Purchasing  Agent:  A.   Wanner. 
Itasca,     No.     21,     diesel  -  electric    cutter 
for  U.S.  Coast  Guard:  250x42x15  ft.;  West- 
inghouse  turbines  and  motors;  3000  S.H.P.: 
keel  6/15/29;  launched  11/16/29;  delivered 
7/1/30. 

Sebago,  No.  22,  same  as  above;  keel 
6/15/29;  launched  1/15/30;  delivered  8/ 
19/30. 

Saranac,    No.    23,    same    as    above;    keel 


11/16/29;  launched  4/12/30;  deliver  9/19/ 
30  est. 

Shoshone,    hull   No.    24,   same   as   above; 
keel  3/15/30:  launcfied  9/11/30. 

JOHNSON  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 

329  Willow  Street,  Seattle.  Wash. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Geo.   H.  McAteer. 

job    63.    one    heavy    framed    pile    puller, 

K.D.,  for  Alaska  Pacific  Salmon  Corp. 

LAKE  WASHINGTON  SHIPYARDS 

Houghton,  Wash. 
Purchasing  Agent:  A.  R.  Van  Sant. 
One  steel  oil  barge  for  Foss  Co.,   Seattle, 
137x40x1 1'6"     molded     depth;    7500    bbls. 
cap.;  one  8x10"  Northern  rotary  pump  driv- 
en  by  two  80-H.P.  gas  engs.;  keel  7/1/30. 
PRINCE  RUPERT  DRYDOCK  & 
SHIPYARD 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 
Purchasing  Agent:  H.  L.  Taylor. 
C.N.  No.  109,  hull  36,  steel  car  barge  for 


Canadian  National  Railways;  279  L.B.P.; 
42  beam;  12'3"  depth;  cap.  17  loaded 
freight  cars;  3  tracks;  2  st.  capstans,  anchor 
windlass;  keel  7/31/30;  launch  12/1/30; 
deliver  12/21/30. 

U.  S.  NAVY  YARD, 
Bremerton,    Wash. 

Louisville,  light  cruiser  CL-28  for  Unit- 
ed States  Navy;   10,000  tons  displacement; 
keel    luly    4/28;    launched    9/1/30;    deliver 
Mar.  13/31  est. 

Astoria,  light  cruiser  CL-34,  same  as 
above;  keel  9/1/30;  deliver  4/1/3  3  est. 

U.  S.  NAVY  YARD, 
Mare  Island,  Calif. 

Chicago,  light  cruiser  CL-29  for  United 
States  Navy:  10,000  tons  displacement; 
launched  4/10/30;  deliver  3/13/31  est. 

V-6,  submarine  SC-2  for  U.  S.  Navy; 
launched  3/15/30;  deHver  9/10/30  est. 


BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING 
CORP.,  LTD.,  Union  Plant 

Dock,  clean,  paint,  misc.  repairs:  La  Brea 
Arizona,  Tascalusa,  Los  Angeles,  Tamara, 
Georgina,  Peter  Helms,  Tahchee,  Rajo,  San 
Lucas,  Talayha,  Ernest  H.  Meyer,  Silveray 
Texaco  259,  Humboldt,  J.  B.  Stetson,  Mar 
tines,  Betterton,  Esther  Johnson,  Solana 
District  of  Columbia,  San  Pedro,  City  ol 
Sacramento,  Lubrico,  Solano,  Daisy  Gray 
Capt.  A.  F.  Lucas,  Sveadrott.  Malmanger. 
El  Aguardor,  Meigs.  Remove  and  renew 
boiler  tubes:  Stanley  Dollar.  Check  and  re 
pair  telephones:  La  Purisima.  Make  and  fur- 
nish 1  forged  steel  tailshaft,  etc.:  Eureka 
Make  and  install  1  new  lag  boom:  Virginia 
Weld  new  end  on  dynamo  crankshaft:  Ad 
miral  Schley.  Pipe  repairs:  La  Placentia. 
Texmar.  1  manganese  bronze  propeller 
blade:  Maunawili.  One  forged  steel  tailshaft 
Richmond.  One  bronze  propeller  shaft:  City 
of  Sacramento.  Capstan  repairs:  Gulf  State 
W.  E.  Hutton.  Misc.  repairs:  Dungannon 
Santa  Paul,  Saramacca,  Virginia,  San  Jose 
Bolivar,  Wapama,  La  Perla,  Point  Gorda 
California,  Suriname,  Makura.  Moctezuma 
Horace  X.  Baxter,  Solano,  Lio,  Sir  Karl 
Knudsen,  Zaragoza,  Vendemiare,  Success 
Costa  Rica,  Sea  Ranger,  D.  G.  Scofield,  R 
J.  Hanna,  New  Monterey  No.  2,  Akabona 
No.    3,    Standard,    Standard    II,    Rainbow, 


Greenland,   Admiral    Schley,   Ubuyu   Maru, 
Bruniaire,  Dio  Chiapas. 

THE  MOORE  DRY  DOCK, 
Oakland,  Calif. 

Dock,  clean,  paint:  West  Camargo  (re- 
pairs to  hull  and  electrical  work),  Sacra- 
mento (misc.  repairs,  repack  stern  gland, 
overhaul  sea  valves),  tug  Ripley  (drew 
tailshaft,  overhauled  thrust,  misc.  repairs). 
Golden  Cloud  (caulked,  welded,  renewed 
misc.  rivets  in  shell,  overhauled  sea  valves, 
repacked  stern  gland,  misc.  repairs),  Frank 
H.  Buck  (caulked,  welded  misc.  rivets  in 
hull,  other  engine  and  deck  repairs),  tug 
Hercules,  Paul  Shoup  (misc.  engine  and 
deck  repairs).  Angel  Island  (scaling  hull, 
draw  tailshaft,  rewood  bearing,  other  re- 
pairs), Anne  Hanify  (also  inspect),  barge 
Evans  (strip  off  sheathing,  caulked  plank- 
ing in  way  of  same;  also  renew  1  section 
hull  plank),  Santa  Barbara  (drew  tailshaft 
and  renewed),  Gracie  S.  (misc.  hull  repairs), 
Montanan  (misc.  hull  caulking  and  engine 
dept.  repairs),  W.  P.  Barge  No.  3  (forged, 
machined,  and  installed  new  rudder  stock, 
renewed  steering  cable,  caulked  misc.  rivets). 
Drydock,  repairs  to  damaged  hull  plates, 
misc.  caulking,  renewal  of  rivets,  drawing 
tailshaft  and  renewal  of  same:  Wallingford. 
Dock,  clean,  paint:  Benicia,  Yarraville, 
Georgian,  cutter  Tahoe,  Golden  Bear,  Red- 
wood Empire,  yacht  Temptress,  Harbor 
Barges  Nos.  022,  021. 


PRINCE  RUPERT  DRYDOCK  & 
SHIPYARD,  Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 

Minor  repairs  and  renewals:  stmr.  Prince 
WiUiam.  Dock,  clean,  paint,  misc.  repairs: 
2  scows.  Misc.  repairs  not  requiring  dock- 
ing: 1  scow.  Docked,  clean,  paint,  misc. 
hull  and  engine  repairs:  10  fishing  boats. 
Misc.  hull  and  engine  repairs:  29  fishing 
boats.  78  commercial  jobs. 

U.  S.  NAVY  YARD,  Bremerton,  Wash. 

Misc.  repairs  and  docking:  California, 
West  Virginia,  Cuyama,  Tattnall.  Misc.  re- 
pairs incident  to  operation  as  district  craft: 
Mahopac,  Tatnuck,  Swallow,  Challenge, 
Pawtucket,  Sotoyomo. 


Atlantic,  Lakes,  Rivers 

AMERICAN  BRIDGE  COMPANY 
Pittsburgh,  Penn. 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  G.  A.  Millar. 

Ten  coal  barges  for  own  account,  175x 
26x11  ft.;  5  delivered  July  /30. 

One  oil  barge  for  above;  70x18x5'. 

Six  barges  for  The  Barrett  Line,  Inc.,  Cin- 
cinnati;  1  delivered. 

AMERICAN  SHIP  BUILDING  CO. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Purchasing  Agent:  C.  H.  Hirsching. 
Hull  806,  steel  scow  for  Canadian  Paci- 
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fie   Car  6?  Passenger   Trans.   Co.;   launched 
8/30/30. 

BATH  IRON  WORKS 
Bath.  Maine 

Malaina,  hull  128,  steel  yacht;  B.  T.  Dob- 
son,  designer;  owner  not  named;  168  L.B.P.; 
26  beam;  9  draft;  twin  Winton  diesel 
engs.;   1600  I.H.P. 

Comoco,  hull  136,  steel  yacht;  owner  not 
named;  190  L.O.A.  154  L.W.L.;  26 
beam;  two  800  B.H.P.  Bessemer  diesels; 
keel  2/5/30. 

Unnamed,  hull  137,  same  as  above;  keel 
5/5/30. 

Unnamed,  hull  138,  same  as  above;  keel 
6/10/30. 

Aras.  hull  139,  diesel  yacht,  Hugh  J. 
Chisholm,  243'9"  L.O.A.  227'3"  L.W.L.; 
36  beam;  2r7"  depth;  2  Winton  1100 
B.H.P.  diesel  engs;  keel  3/19/30;  launch 
9/23/30  est.;  deliver  12/1/30  est. 

Not  named,  Hull  140,  twin-screw  diesel 
yacht,  owner  not  named;  140  ft.  length; 
keel   8/1/30. 

Caroline,  hull  141,  twin-screw  diesel 
yacht,  owner  not  named,  255  ft.  length;  3000 
HP.  diesel  eng.;  keel  9/1/30. 

Not  named,  hull  142,  trawler  for  Red 
Diamond  Trawling  Co.;  132'  L.O.A.;  24 
beam;  14  depth;  500  B.H.P.  Fairbanks- 
Morse  diesel  eng.;  keel   10/1/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  143,  sister  to  above;  keel 
10/10/30  est. 

Not  named  hull  144,  twin  screw,  diesel 
yacht  for  Henry  J.  Gielow,  Inc..  25  West 
43rd  St.,  New  York:  155'2"  L.O.A.;  150 
L.W.L.;  26  beam;  8'6"  draft;  2  Bessemer 
diesel  engs.;  550  B.H.P.  ea. 

Not  named,  hull  145,  diescl-electric  yacht 
for  Geo.  M.  Pynchon,  New  York;  140 
L.B.P.;,  24'10"  beam;  8'6"  draft;  14  knots 
speed;  two  400-H.P.  diesel  engs. 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION,  FORE 

RIVER  PLANT, 

Quincy,  Mass. 

Northampton,  light  cruiser  CL-26,  for 
United  States  Navy;  10,000  tons  displace- 
ment; launch  Sept.  7/29  est. 

Portland,  light  cruiser  CL-3  3,  same 
as  above;  deliver  8/15/32  est. 

Borinquen,  hull  1432,  steel  passenger 
vessel  for  New  York  and  Porto  Rico  Steam- 
.ship  Co.;  7050  gross  tons;  keel  1/20/30; 
launch  9/24/30  est.;   deliver  Jan.   1/31   est. 

Not  named,  hull  1438,  steel  tanker  for 
Sinclair  Navigation  Co.;  6400  gross  tons. 

Not  named,  hull  1439,  sister  to  above. 

Not  named,  hull  1440,  steel  express  pas- 
senger steamer  for  Oceanic  Steamship  Co. 
(Matson  Nav.  Co.)  San  Francisco;  17,500 
gross  tons;  keel  5/15/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  1441,  sister  to  above. 

Not  named,  ferryboat  for  City  of  Boston; 
172  ft.  long;  172'4"  over  guards;  40'8" 
beam;  16'10"  depth;  2  comp.  steam  eng.; 
Scotch  boilers;  11'  dia.  x  13';  150  lbs.  work- 
ing pressure. 

BETHLEHEM   SHIPBUILDING   CORP., 

LTD., 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Hulls  4266-67,  two  barges  for  N.  Y.  N.  H. 
and  H.  R.  R.;  launched  7/11/30. 

Hulls  4268-4273,  six  steel  oil  barges  for 
Lake  Transport  Corp.;  4271  launched  5/22/- 
30;  4270  launched  6/20/30;  4272  launched 
6/27/30:  4268  launched  7/20/30. 

Hull  4274,  steel  carfloat  for  Central  R.R. 
of  New  Jersey. 

Hulls  4275-4276,  two  steel  barges  for 
Merchant  6?  Miners  Transp.  Co.;  launched 
7/24/30. 

Hulls  4277-4278,  two  steel  barges  for 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.R. 


Hull  4279,  steel  dredge  for  Elliott  Ma- 
chine Corp. 

CHARI.ESTON    DRYDOCK    & 

MACHINERY  CO., 

Charleston,  S.C. 

No.  117,  dicsel-electric  lightship  for  U.  S. 
Dept.  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Lighthouses, 
Washington,  D.C.;  133'3"  L.O.A.;  30' 
beam;  Winton  engs.;  General  Electric  gen- 
erators and  motors;  keel  5/1/29;  launched 
3/14/30;   deliver  9/10/30   est. 

Liston,  steel  survey  boat  for  the  U.S.  En- 
gineers Dept.,  Philadelphia;  keel  12/15/29; 
launched  7/24/30;  deliver  9/10/30  est. 

One  all-wclded  steel  lighter. 

COLLINGWOOD  SHIPYARDS,  Ltd. 
Collingwood,    Ontario. 

Purchasing  Agent.  E.  Podmore. 

Hull  86,  lock  gate  lifter  for  Dept.  of  Rail- 
ways and  Canals  of  Canada  (Welland 
Canal);  90  by  66  by  26  ft.;  designed  to  lift 
gates  weighing  500  short  tons;  keel  12/28/- 
29. 

Repairs — Draw  tail  shaft  for  examination 
of  stern  tube;  install  new  stern  tube:  tug 
Muscallongc. 

CONSOLIDATED  SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 

Morris  Heights,   N.    Y. 

Hull  2962,  80-ft.  cruiser  for  J.  T.  Mc- 
Millan, Detroit,  2  300  H.P.  Speedway  en- 
gines. 

Hull  2994,  81-foot  commuter  boat  for  N. 
B.  Woolworth;  2  300-H.P.  Speedway  en- 
gines. 

DEFOE   BOAT   8C  MOTOR  WORKS. 
Bay  City.  Mich. 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  E.  Whitehouse. 

Saramar,  hull  138,  steel  yacht,  owner 
not  named;  153  L.B.P.;  24  beam:  9'6"  load- 
ed draft:  15  M.P.H.;  450  D.W.T.;  1000 
l.HP.  diesel  eng.;  keel  11/15/29:  launched 
7/12/30;  delivered  8/1/30. 

Thalia,  hull  139,  steel  vacht  for 
Thos.  M.  Howell,  New  York  City;  160 
LB. P.;  24'6"  beam;  8  loaded  draft;  17 
M.P.H.;  500  D.W.T.;  1300  I.H.P.  diesel 
eng.;  keel  4/15;  launch  9/27/30  est.;  deliver 
10/25/30  est. 

Clarinda,  hull  142,  wood  yacht  for 
J.  G.  Vincent,  Detroit;  75  L.B.P. :  14'6" 
beam:  4'  draft;  14  M.P.H.  speed;  50 
D.W.T.:  300  H.P.  die.sel  eng.:  keel  11/15/ 
29;  launched  4/15/30;  delivered  7/15/30. 

Tanidore,  hull  143,  steel  yacht  for  I. 
Zellerbach,  San  Franci.<=co:  142  L.B.P.;  24'6" 
beam:  9'  draft;  15  M.P.H.  speed;  350 
DW.T.:  800  HP.  diesel  engs.:  keel  12/1/- 
29;  launched  8/9/30;  delivered  9/3/30. 

Sheila,  hull  144,  .steel  yacht  for  Geo. 
W.  Loft.  New  York  City;  118  LB  P.;  18'6" 
beam:  5'4"  loaded  dmft:  18  M.P.H.  .speed: 
150  D.W.T.:  900  I.H.P.  diesel  engs.:  keel 
1/15/30;  launched  7/2/30;  delivered  7/ 
26/30. 

Not  named,  hull  145,  steel  yacht,  owner 
not  named:  108  L.B.P.:  19'6"  beam:  6  loaded 
draft;  15  mi.  speed:  130  D.W.T.;  400  I.H.P. 
diesel  eng.:  keel  10/1/30  est. 

Not  named,   hull   146.  steel  yacht,  owner 
not  named;   116  L.B  P.:   18  beam  6  loaded 
draft:  18  mi.  speed:  120  D  WT.;  900  I.H.P. 
dresel   eng.;  keel    10/25/?0  est, 
DRAVO    CONTRACTING    COMPANY. 

P'ttsburg,   Pa.,   and  Wiltnington,   Del. 

Hulls  995-997  inch,  three  diesel  stern- 
wheel  towboats  for  stock;  2  delivered. 

Hulls  1016-1045  inch,  thirty  steel  cargo 
barges  for  Standard  Unit  Navigation  Co,; 
109x21x9'6";  3  delivered. 

Hulls  1046  to  1055  inch,  10  standard 
stock   barges   100x26x6'6". 

Hulls    1056-1057,   two    10,000-barrel   oil 


barges  for  stock. 

Hulls  1058-1063,  six  steel  sand  and 
gravel  barges  for  Eastern  Asphalt  Co.; 
120x30x8'6". 

Hulls  1064-1065,  two  50-ton  whirler  der- 
rick boats  for  New  York  Central  Railroad. 

Hull  1066,  hull  for  derrick  boat  for  At- 
lantic Gulf  &?  Pacific  Co.;  60x30x6  ft. 

Hulls  1067-1072  inch,  six  misc.  cargo 
barges  for  stock;  130x30x8'6". 

Hull    1073.   15-ton   derrick  boat  for  U.S. 
Engineers  Office.   Pittsburgh. 
DUBUQUE  BOAT  &  BOILER  WORKS, 
Dubuque,  Iowa 

Herbert  Hoover,  twin  tunnel  screw  river 
towboat  for  U.S.  Army  Engineers;  215  ft. 
long,  42  ft.  beam;  two  Mcintosh  ii  Sey- 
mour diesel  engs.;  2600  H.P. 

FEDERAL    SHIPBUILDING    &    DRY 

DOCK  COMPANY 

Kearny,  N.  J. 

Purchasing  Agent,  R.  S.  Page. 

G.  Harrison  Smith,  hull  113,  steam  tanker 
for  Standard  Shipping  Co.,  New  York;  525 
L.B.P.;  74  beam;  28'6"  loaded  draft;  10.5 
knots  loaded  speed:  18,000  D.W.T.;  tur- 
bine propulsion;  H.P.  water-tube  boilers; 
keel  1/3/30;  launched  7/12/30;  deliver 
9/25/30. 

Not  named,  hull  114,  sister  to  above;  keel 
2/24/30;  launch   10/11/30  est. 

Hull  119,  steel  harbor  barge  for  stock; 
175x36xl2'7-l/8";  keel  5/19/30. 

HOWARD  SHIPYARDS  &   DOCK 

COMPANY, 

Jeffersonville,  Ind. 

Purchasing  Agent,  W.  H.  Dickey. 

Titan,  hull  1679,  steam  towboat  for  the 
Vesta  Coal  Company,  Pittsburgh;  139'6"; 
L.B.P.;  34'  beam;  7'41/2"  depth  molded; 
comp.  condensing  eng.;  1  42"  dia.  water- 
tube  boiler:  Foster-Wheeler  Nelis  steam  gen- 
erator; keel  12/26/30;  launched  4/5/30; 
deliver  9/15/30  est. 

One  steel  wharf  barge  for  City  of  Rock 
Island,  111.;  230x45x7'9". 

Hull  1684,  steel-hull  motorboat  for  U.S. 
Engineering  Office.  Vicksburg,  Miss.;  31x 
7'6"x2'6";  keel  8/2/30;  launched  8/30/30. 

Hull  1685,  same  as  above;  keel  8/7/30. 

Hull   1686,  same  as  above:  keel  8   14/30. 

Hull   1687.  same  as  above:  keel  8  20/30. 

MANITOWOC   SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 
Manitowoc,  Wis. 

Purchasing  Agent,  H.  Meyer. 

Violet,  hull  253.  lighthouse  tender  for 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Lighthouses:  163'6"  x  32'x- 
8'6";  770  D.W.T.  2  rec.  eng.  850  I.H.P.;  J 
.Mmy  Class  F.  W.T.  boilers;  keel  12/2/29; 
launched  4/12/30:  delivered  8/21/30. 

E.  G.  Saubert,  hull  254,  tanker  for  Stan- 
dard Oil  Co.;  390'3"x53'3";  12  mi.  speed; 
6050  D.W.T.;  1  rec.  steam  eng.,  2  Scotch 
boilers;  15'4^2"  X  U'e";  keel  12/21/29; 
launched  7/2/30;  deliver  9/1  5/30  est. 

Northwind,  hull  255,  yacht  for  C.  M, 
Clark,  New  York;  1I3'5"  x  22';  2  300-H.P. 
Winton  diesel  engs.;  keel  2/4/30;  launched 
5/10/30;  deliver  9/15/30  est. 

Hull  261,  car  ferry  for  Milwaukee  Ferry 
Co.  (Grand  Trunk  R.R.) :  343x56x21'6";  14 
mi.  speed;  2200  D.W.T. ;  2  rccip.  steam 
engs.;  3600  S.H.P.;  4  Scotch  boilers,  14'6" 
X  12';  keel  7/12/30. 

Hull  264,  derrick  barge  for  Ed.  E.  Gillcn 
Co.,  Milwaukee;  150  x  42  x  12  ft.;  keel  7/- 
15/30;  launch  and  deliver  9/10/30  est. 

Hulls  265-267  inch;  three  scows  for  Con- 
struction Materials  Corp..  Chicago;  135  x- 
40  X  8  ft.  depth:  keels  8  12/30;  deliver 
9/15/30  est. 


MARIETTA    MANUFACTURING    CO., 
Point  Pleasant,  W.  Va. 

Purchasing  Agent:  S.  C.  Wilhelm. 

One  steel  hull,  diesel-electric  towboat  for 
U.S.  Engineers,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.;  140 
x29x4'6";  launched  3/21/30;  deliver  VIO/ 
30  est. 

Four  steel  maneuver  boats  for  U.S.  Engin- 
eers, Huntington,  W.  Va. 

William  Dickinson,  one  twin  screw  boat 
for  Marquette  Cement  Co.,  Chicago-  124x 
26x7';  750  H.P.  diesel  eng. 

One  steel,  diesel  powered  tug  for  U.  S. 
Engineering  Office,  New  Orleans:  65'6"x 
17'x7'7!,/2". 

MIDLAND  BARGE  COMPANY 
Midland,  Pa. 

Four  steel  dump  scows. 

Two  steel  deck  scows. 

All-welded  steel  barge  for  Inland  Water- 
ways Corp.,  1016  Munitions  Bldg.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C;  230  length  on  deck;  45  ft. 
molded  beam;  11  ft.  molded  depth. 

NASHVILLE  BRIDGE  COMPANY, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Purchasing  Agent,   R.   L.   Baldwin. 

Ace,  hull  234,  towboat  for  Jno.  Archbold 
Coal  Co.:  80  L.B.P.;  20  beam;  6'6"  depth- 
2  140-H.P.  diesel  engs.;  keel  5/26/30- 
launched  7/26/30;  delivered  8/14/30. 

Not  named,  hull  23  5,  towboat  for  A 
Jackson  ii  Sons;  56  L.B.P.;  14  beam-  5'6" 
depth;   120  H.P.  diesel  eng.;  keel  7/11/30. 

Hull  236,  deck  barge  for  Bedford- 
Nugent  Co.;  110x28x7  ft.;  keel  7/11/30; 
launched  8/13/30;  delivered  8/14/30. 

Hulls  237-238.  two  oil  barges  for  McWil- 
hams  Dredging  Co.;  65  x  20  x  5  ft.  keels 
7/9/30;  launched  8/8  and  13;  delivered 
8/14/30. 

Hull  239,  deck  barge  for  Bedford  Nugent 
Co.;  no  X  28  X  7'3";  keel  7/17/30;  launch- 
ed  and  delivered  8/14/30. 

Hull  240,  deck  barge  for  Bedford  Nu- 
gent Co.;  I00x26x6'6";  keel  8/15/30. 

Hull   241,  same  as  above;  keel  8/28/30. 

Hull  242,  same  as  above;  keel  8/30/30. 

Hull  243,  same  as  above;  keel  9/4/30. 

NEWPORT   NEWS   SHIPBUILDING   Sc 

DRYDOCK   COMPANY 

Newport  News,  Va. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Jas.  Plummer,  23  3 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Augusta,  hull  324,  light  cruiser  CL-31 
for  United  States  Navy;  10.000  tons  dis- 
placement; keel  July  2/28;  launched  2/1- 
30;  deliver  Mar.  13/31  est. 

Morro  Castle,  hull  3  37,  passenger  liner  for 
A. G.W.I.  Nav.  Co.,  New  York-  508  x 
^09"  X  39';  15,380  tons  displ.;  16,000 
S.H.P.;  20  knots  speed:  turbo-elec.  drive- 
keel  July  23/29;  launched  3/5/30;  delivered 
8/15/30. 

Oriente,  hull  3  38,  sister  to  above-  keel 
July  8/29;  launched  May   15/30. 

Not  named,  hull  3  39,  passenger  and 
freight  hner  for  Dollar  Steamship  Co  ,  San 
Francisco;  653  L.O.A.;  81  beam;  52  depth- 
turbo-electric  drive;  20  knots  speeed;  keel 
3/25/30;  deliver  Oct.  /31  est. 

Not  named,  hull  340,  sister  to  above-  keel 
4/22/30;  deliver  2/32  est. 

Florida,  hull  342,  passenger  steamer 
for  _  Peninsular  ^  Occidental  S.S.  Co.- 
386'6"  L.O.A.;  56'6"  beam;  26'6"  depth- 
geared  turbine  drive;  I9I/2  knots  speed;  keej 
9/2/30;  deliver  June/31  est. 

Not  named,  hull  344,  passenger  and  re- 
frigerated cargo  vessel  for  United  Mail 
Steamship   Co.;   415    L.B.P.;    60    beam-    24 


loaded  draft;  171/2  knots  speed;  10,940  tons 
displacement;  turbo-electric  propulsion-  10  - 
500  I.H.P.;  keel  2/31  est.;  launch  9/31 
est.;  deliver  1/32  est. 

Not  named,  hull  345,  sister  to  above;  keel 
3/31  est.;  launch  11/31  est.;  deliver  4/32 
est. 

Not  named,  hull  346,  sister  to  above;  keel 
5/31  est.;  launch  12/31  est.;  deliver  7/32 
est. 

NEW  YORK  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Camden,  N.  J. 

Purchasing  Agent:  J.  W.  Meeker. 

Excahbur,  hull  394,  passenger  and 
cargo  steamers  for  Export  Steamship  Corp., 
New  York;  450x61'6"x42'3";  keel  11/4/29; 
launched  8/5/30;  deliver  12/1/30  est. 

Exochorda.  hull  395,  sister  to  above-  keel 
11/25/29;  launch  Sept./30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  396,  sister  to  above- 
keel   10/1/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  397,  sister  to  above-  keel 
11/1/30  est. 

Indianapolis,  hull  399,  light  cruiser  No. 
35  for  United  States  Navy:  10,000  tons 
displacement;  keel  Mar.  31/30. 

Hull  388,  carfloat  for  Jay  Street  Ter- 
minal, Brooklyn;  270x38'6"xl  1';  keel  6/16/ 
30;   launched   8/19/30;   delivered  8/24/30. 

Not  named,  hull  405,  passenger  and  cargo 
vessel  for  United  States  Lines.  New  York- 
666  L.B.P.;  86'  beam:  32'  loaded  draft  max  • 
20  knots  speed;  12,000  D.W.T.;  geared  tur- 
bines, 30,000  S.H.P.:  6  B.  6?  W  boi'ers- 
keel  12/1/30  est.;  launch  12/1/31  est-  de- 
liver 6/32  est. 

Not  named,  hull  406,  passenger  and  car- 
go vessel,  same  as  above. 

THE  PUSEY  &  JONES  CORP.. 
Wilmington,  Del. 

Purchasing  Agent:  James   Bradford. 

Hull  1046,  four  diesel-electric.  single- 
screw,  harbor  tugs  for  Erie  Railroad  Co.;  96 
LB. P.;  26  beam:  13'9''  molded  depth;  1000 
H.P.  diesel-electric  prop.;  delivery  8  months- 
keels  3/27/30;  launched  Cleveland  (No  1) 
7/24/30;  Rochester  fNo.  2)  7/30/30;  No. 
3,  Scranton,  No.  4,  Olean. 

Not  named,  hull  1047,  twin  screw  diesel 
yacht  for  Ogden  L.  Mills,  New  York;  175'5" 
L.O.A.:  24  beam:  13'6"  molded  depth;  two 
600  B.H.P.  diesel  engs.;  keel  8/28/30. 

Not  named,  hull  1048,  twin  screw  diesel 
houseboat  for  Edscl  B.  Ford,  Detroit:  125 
L.O.A.;  22  beam;  4'6"  draft:  two  250-H.P. 
diesel  engs.;  keel  6/21/30:  deliver  12/1/30 
est. 

SUN   SHIPBUILDING   COMPANY. 
Chester,  Penn. 

Purchasing  Agent:  H.  W.  Scott. 

Not  named,  hull  131,  single-screw,  die- 
sel tanker  for  Motor  Tankship  Corp.;  13.400 
D.W.T.;  keel  7/15/30;  launch  12/30/30 
est.;  deliver  12/29/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  132,  sister  to  above;  keel 
9/1/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  13  3,  sister  to  above-  keel 
9/15/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull   134,  sister  to  above. 

Not  named,  hull   13  5,  sister  to  above. 

Not  named,  hull  136,  sister  to  above. 

Tidewater,  hull  125,  single  screw,  steel, 
diesel-electric  tanker  for  Tide  Water-Asso- 
ciated Transport.  Corp.,  New  York;  13  450 
D.W.T.;  keel  1/29/30;  launched  8/9/30- 
delivered  8/16/30. 

Tidewater  Associated,  hull  126,  sister  to 
above;  keel  2/12/30;  launch  9/6/30;  deliver 
9/15/30  est. 

Brilliant,  hull  127,  single  screw  diesel 
oil  tanker  for^Standard  Transp.  Co.;  480  x 
65'9"  X   37';   Sun-Doxford  diesel  eng.;  keel 


October 

4/28/30;  launch  10/15/30  est. 

Comet,  hull  128,  sister  to  above-  keel 
5/17/30;  launch  11/15/30  est. 

Daylight,  hull  137,  sister  to  above;  keel 
10/15/30  est. 

TOLEDO   SHIPBUILDING   CO., 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

Purchasing  Agent.   Otto   Hall. 

Not  named,  hull  183,  steel  ferry  for  Wa- 
bash Rly.  Co. 

Hulls  185  and  186,  two  hulls  for  Great 
Lakes  Dredge  6?  Dock  Co. 

UNITED  DRY  DOCKS,  Inc. 
Mariner's  Harbor,  N.Y. 
Purchasing  Agent:  R.  C.  Miller. 
Tompkinsville,  hull  795,  ferryboat  for  City 
of  New  York;  267  L.O.A.;  66  beam;  13'9" 
loaded  draft;  12  knots  speed;  dbl.  comp.  eng 
4000  I.H.P.;  4  W.T.  boilers;  keel  12/19/29; 
launch  9/11/30   est.;   deliver   11/15/30  est. 
N.Y.C.  No.  3  5,  hull  796,  lighter  for  New 
York   Central   R.R.   Co.;    122  x   32'6";   540 
I. H.P.  diesel  eng.;  keel  Feb.   11/30;  launch- 
ed 8/12/30;  deliver  9/30/30  est. 
U.  S.  NAVY  YARD, 
New  York,  N.Y. 
New  Orleans,  light  cruiser  CL-3  2,  for  U.S. 
Navy;    10,000    tons     displacement;     deliver 
12/1/32  est. 

U.  S.  NAVY  YARD, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Minneapolis,  light  cruiser  CL-36,  for  U.  S. 
Navy;     10,000    tons    displacement;     deliver 
9/1/33  est. 

U.  S.  NAVY  YARD, 
Portsmouth,  Va. 
V-5,    submarine    SC-1    for    U.    S.    Navy; 
deliver  6/1/30  est. 
THE  CHARLES  WARD  ENGINEER- 
ING WORKS 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 
Purchasing  Agent:  E.  T.  Jones. 
Indiana,    hull    83,     turbo-electric,     twin- 
screw,  tunnel  towboat  for  Mississippi  Valley 
Barge   Line   Co..   St.   Louis;   200x40xl0'6"- 
keel  11/18/29;  launched  6/16/30. 

Louisiana,  hull  84;  sister  to  above;  keel 
11/28/29;  launch  8/15/30  est. 

Scott,  hull  No.  85,  diesel-electric  stern- 
wheel  towboat  for  U.  S.  Army  Engineers, 
Rock  Island  6?  Huntington  Districts;  90x 
20x4'6"  molded  dimensions;  keel  5/26/30- 
launch  8/1/30  est. 

Fort  Armstrong,  hull  86,  same  as  above; 
keel   6/17/30;   launch  9/1/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  88,  twin-screw,  tunnel 
type,  steam  propelled  towboat  for  the  Vesta 
Coal  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  160  x  29'6" 
X  8'9";  keel  8/15/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  89,  sister  to  above;  keel 
9/1/30  est. 


Loan  Signed  for  Tanker  Con- 
struction.— The  Shipping  Board  on 
August  26  .signed  contracts  cover- 
ing loans  in  favor  of  the  Motor 
Tankship  Corporation  for  the  con- 
.struction  of  five  motor  tankers  by 
the  Sun  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock 
Co.  at  Chester,  Penn.  The  loans, 
amounting  to  $1,265,625  for  each 
tanker,  represent  three-fourths  of 
the  total  construction  cost,  interest 
to  be  paid  semi-annually  and  the 
principal  annually  over  a  period  of 
20  years.  These  vessels  are  to  be 
single-screw  diesel  tankers  of 
13,400  deadweight  tons. 
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Equipment  Coverage  Under  Hull  Policies 

Underwriters  Held  Liable  For  Damage  to  Mooring  Lines 
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The  old  twin-screw  Tahiti  stopped  to  die 
Six  hundred  lonely  miles  from  Rarotonga. 

Her  starboard  wheel  was  gone  and  half  her  stern 
Yawned  open  to  the  sea.  The  air  lanes  rang 

And  answers  came  from  ships  almost  too  far  away. 
Sixteen  feet  in  the  engine  room  .  .  .  Her  people  bailed 

Until  their  hands  were  raw.   An  epic  struggle 
Filmed  itself  against  the  dark  .  .  .  With  decks  awash 

They  launched  the  boats  and  watched  their  ship 
Slide  down  stern  first  as  help  drew  near. 


"The  front  page,"  said  the  editor,  "won't  stand  that  stuff 
It's  run  two  days  .  .  .  We  must  have  NEWS.   These 
fellows 
Didn't  lose  a  single  life  .  .  ." 

-J.  A.  Q. 


I  ROM  time  to  time  we 
have  had  disputes  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  con- 
cerning the  extent  of  cover- 
age under  hull  policies  in- 
cluding "t  a  ck  1  e,  apparel, 
and  furniture."  It  has  gen- 
erally been  conceded  that 
this  term  includes  any 
tackle  necessary  to  the  or- 
dinary operation  of  the  ves- 
sel and  customarily  carried 
with  the  vessel.  In  one  of 
the  earlier  English  cases,  it 
was  even  extended  to  in- 
clude sails  stored  on  shore, 
upon  a  showing  that  such 
practice  was  customary. 

Mooring  lines,  buoys, 
gangways,  and  similar  ap- 
purtenances    have     always 

presented  a  problem,  the  owner  claiming  that  they  con- 
stituted a  part  of  the  vessel,  while  the  insurer  con- 
tended that  they  were  shore-side  applianee.s.  While 
the  courts  have  not  produced  a  wealth  of  judicial  pre- 
cedent on  the  point,  due  to  the  small  amounts  usually 
involved  in  such  matters,  a  rule  of  thumb  has  been 
evolved  under  which  American  underwriters  admit  the 
coverage  on  such  articles  if  they  are  regularly  carried 
by  the  ship  and  deny  the  coverage  if  the  articles  are 
maintained  for  the  use  of  more  than  one  vessel. 
Examples  From  Cases 
Following  are  a  few  samples  from  cases: 
Dennis  v.  Home  Insurance  Co.,  136  Fed.  481,  allowed 
recovery  under  a  hull  policy  covering  "hull  .  .  .  fittings 
.  .  .  boats,  and  furniture"  for  the  loss  of  a  naphtha 
launch  carried  on  the  insured  vessel's  davits  and  cus- 
tomarily used  as  a  means  of  communication  with  the 
shore.  The  loss  occurred  while  the  launch  was  absent 
from  the  insured  vessel  on  a  trip  to  shore. 

Special  equipment  used  in  a  particular  trade,  such 
as  whaling  gear,  is  ordinarily  not  covered  by  a  hull 
policy  describing  the  "hull,  furniture,  and  equipment" 
of  a  vessel,  but  must  be  specifically  described.  In  Hos- 
kins  V.  Pickersgill,  an  English  case  reported  at  Doug- 
las 222,  (99  Reprint  623),  it  was  held  that  a  policy  cov- 
ering "ship,  tackle,  apparel,  and  furniture"  upon  a  fish- 
ing vessel  does  not,  by  the  usage  of  trade,  cover  the 
fishing  tackle. 

In    discussing   this   principle,   Arnould,    the   leading 
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marine  insurance  textwriter 
(Sec.  219)  comments  as  fol- 
lows: 

"The  word  'outfit'  is 
sometimes  used  to  denote 
the  necessary  stores  and 
provisions  put  on  board  the 
ship  for  the  use  of  the  crew 
on  the  voyage;  and,  in  this 
sense,  outfit  is  included  in 
a  general  insurance  on  ship. 
It  is  in  this  sense  that  Lord 
Ellenborough  uses  the  word 
when  he  says  that  hull  and 
outfit  are  both  protected  by 
an  insurance  on  ship. 

"In  whaling  voyages, 
however,  the  word  'outfit' 
has   a   peculiar   sense,   and 

means  the  fishing  stores  of 

the  ships  so  employed;  i.e., 
the  harpoons,  lances,  spears,  and  whale  lines,  for  the 
purpose  of  catching  whales  and  seals  on  the  voyage, 
and  the  casks,  cisterns,  boilers,  etc.,  for  preparing  and 
containing  the  oil  and  blubber:  in  a  word,  all  the  in- 
struments and  apparatus  necessary  for  taking  the  fish, 
and  preparing  and  bringing  home  their  animal  produce. 
It  is  established,  in  accordance  with  the  general  custom 
of  whaling  voyages,  that  outfits  in  this  sense  are  not 
protected  by  a  general  insurance  in  the  common  form 
on  the  'body,  tackle,  apparel,  etc.,  of  the  ship;'  and  the 
practice  in  the  United  States,  accordingly,  is  stated  by 
Phillips  to  be  to  describe  the  different  interests  insured 
in  a  fishing  voyage  as  'ship,  outfit,  and  cargo.'  " 

It  would  seem  that  the  necessity  for  specific  descrip- 
tion of  gear  used  in  special  trades  should  apply  to  drill- 
ing, diving,  and  dredging  equipment,  as  well  as  to  the 
special  outfits  carried  by  salvage  vessels,  such  as  ex- 
tra anchors,  cables,  and  pumps.  In  dredging  operations 
it  is  usual  for  a  large  quantity  of  pipe,  or  dredge-line, 
to  be  used  by  the  vessel  in  depositing  sand  or  other 
dredged  material  at  some  distance  from  the  ship.  It 
would  certainly  not  be  contemplated  that  the  hull  un- 
derwriter insure  such  extraneous  equipment  under  the 
usual  "hull,  tackle,  and  apparel"  description  used  for 
a  merchant  vessel. 

Upon  certain  western  rivers,  ferries  are  operated  by 
gas  engines  which  pull  the  vessels  from  one  bank  to 
the  other  by  means  of  cog  arranged  to  drag  the  boat 
"hand  overhand"  along  a  cable  fixed  to  the  shore  at 
each  end.    The  part  of  the  cable  ahead  and  astern  of 
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the  ferry  rested  upon  the  bottom  during  the  crossing. 
Quite  a  little  discus.sion  arose  last  year  over  the 
breaking  of  this  cable  by  a  passing  vessel,  which  fouled 
it  as  it  lay  on  the  bottom.  The  question  then  raised 
was  as  to  whether  there  had  been  a  collision  within  the 
collision  clause  of  the  policy.  We  doubt,  however,  if 
the  cable  could  be  considered  as  included  in  the  "hull, 
tackle,  and  apparel"  of  the  ferry. 

Mooring  Lines 

The  latest  case  on  the  general  subject  comes  from 
the  British  Court  of  Appeal,  reported  in  XVIII  Aspinall 
68  as  New  Liverpool  Eastham  Ferry  &  Hotel  Co.  v. 
Ocean  Accident  and  Guarantee  Corporation. 

The  insurance  in  that  case  was  upon  the  "body, 
tackle,  apparel,  ordnance,"  etc.,  of  a  barge  "while  lying 
moored  at  Eastham  Ferry  Stage."  During  the  currency 
of  the  policy,  the  permanent  mooring  lines  and  an- 
chors of  the  barge  carried  away,  and  the  underwriters 
resisted  claim  for  the  damage,  contending  that  such 
equipment,  not  being  regularly  carried  with  the  barge, 
was  not  covered  under  the  description  of  the  interest 
insured.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  following  extract 
from  the  court's  opinion,  recovery  was  allowed  under 
the  policy,  chiefly  upon  the  ground  that  the  Marine  In- 
surance Act  of  Great  Britain  covered  equipment  of 
vessels  engaged  in  a  special  trade. 

"In  my  judgment  (sa.vs  the  court)  the  underwriters 
cannot  successfully  contend  that  the  moorings  in  ques- 
tion were  not  part  of  the  barge  and  her  necessary 
equipment  for  the  insured  adventure  and  the  use  and 
purpose  intended,  within  the  policy  description  of  the 
barge,  her  body,  tackle,  and  furniture.  I  think  so  much 
follows  from  the  words  of  the  polic.y,  the  description  of 
the  adventure,  and  the  conditions  of  the  place  where 
the  barge  was  moored.  So  much  must  be  presumed  to 
have  been  within  the  knowledge  of  the  underwriters  as 
matters  which  in  the  ordinary  course  of  their  business 
underwriters,  as  such,  ought  to  know  (Marine  Insur- 
ance Act  1906,  s.  18  (3)  (b).  These  moorings,  further- 
more, in  my  judgment,  are  within  the  words  of  rule  15 
of  the  rules  for  the  construction  of  the  policy  embodied 
in  the  Marine  Insurance  Act,  1906.  "The  term  'ship,'  " 
says  rule  15,  "includes  the  hull,  materials,  and  outfit, 
stores  and  provisions  for  the  officers  and  crew,  and,  in 
the  case  of  vessels  engaged  in  a  special  trade,  the  or- 
dinary fittings  requisite  for  the  trade." 

"For  these  reasons  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  actual 
anchors  and  cables  in  this  case  were  part  of  the  sub- 
ject-matter insured.  I  cannot  see  any  force,  in  such  a 
case  as  this,  in  the  underwriter's  contention  that  the 
anchors  and  chains  are  not  insured  because  they  were 


larger  than  would  have  been  carried  by  an  ordinary 
navigating  barge,  since  what  was  insured  was  not  an 
ordinary  navigating  barge;  indeed,  the  underwriters' 
case  seemed  to  be  that  the  anchors  and  chains  were  not 
large  enough. 

"I  think  the  County  Court  judge  was  right,  and  that 
the  appeal  should  be  dismissed." 


en  IS  a 


sti 


THE  British  Commercial  Court  in  London  has  re- 
cently decided,  in  the  case  of  Holmes  v.  Payne, 
1930  Commercial  Cases,  289,  a  question  of  vital 
interest  to  our  all-risk  jewelry  underwriters. 

Mrs.  Walter  Payne  insured  with  Holmes  and  other 
Lloyds  underwriters  a  specified  list  of  jewelry  includ- 
ing a  pearl  necklace  valued  at  £600.  In  October,  1928, 
during  the  currency  of  the  policy,  she  reported  that  the 
necklace  was  lost.  A  careful  search  was  made  by  the 
insurers'  adjuster,  but  no  trace  of  the  necklace  was 
found.  At  the  request  of  the  adjuster,  Mrs.  Payne 
agreed  that  she  would  not  insist  upon  a  cash  payment, 
but  would  accept  other  articles  of  jewelry  to  the  value 
of  £600  in  replacement.  An  account  was  thereupon 
opened  for  her  benefit  with  a  certain  jeweler  and  Mrs. 
Payne  proceeded  to  select  articles  to  the  value  of  £264, 
leaving  the  account  open  for  the  selection  of  other 
articles  which  she  might  consider  suitable. 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  Mrs.  Payne  found 
the  pearl  necklace  in  the  lining  of  an  evening  cloak, 
where  it  had  apparently  been  accidentally  concealed 
since  its  loss.  She  immediately  advised  the  under- 
writers of  the  recovery,  and  they  demanded  that  she 
keep  the  necklace  and  return  the  articles  purchased 
under  their  agreement  and  cancel  the  open  account  at 
the  jewelers.  She  preferred  to  retain  the  newly  pur- 
chased articles  (and  the  open  account)  and  claimed 
that  the  necklace,  having  been  lost  and  subsequently 
found,  was  salvage,  and  as  such,  should  be  retained  by 
the  underwriters. 

The  insurers  contended  that  there  had  been  no  loss 
within  the  meaning  of  the  policy,  since  the  necklace  had 
been  in  the  assured's  house  all  the  time,  and  the 
replacement  articles  were  supplied  under  a  mistake  of 
fact.  The  court,  however,  overruled  this  contention, 
and  held  that  the  insurers  must  stand  by  the  agreement 
made  by  their  adjuster  in  settling  the  loss.  The  neck- 
lace was  accordingly  treated  as  salvage  and  turned 
over  to  the  underwriters.  The  litigation  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  market  value  of  the  necklace,  due 
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to  depreciation  or  market  conditions,  was,  at  the  time 
of  the  trial,  considerably  under  £600. 

In  defining  the  word  "lost"  the  court  commented  as 
follows: 

".  .  .  in  my  opinion,  if  a  thing  has  been  mislaid  and  is 
missing  or  has  disappeared,  and  a  reasonable  time  has 
elapsed  to  allow  of  diligent  search  and  of  recovery,  and 
such  diligent  search  has  been  made  and  has  been  fruit- 
less, then  the  thing  may  properly  be  said  to  be  lost.  The 
recovery  of  the  thing  is  at  least  uncertain  and,  I  should 
say,  unlikely. 

In  this  case,  in  the  view  of  the  underwriters'  repre- 
sentative as  well  as  of  the  assured,  a  reasonable  time 
elapsed  before  they  settled;  and,  as  I  have  already 
found,  diligent  search  was  made  and  was  fruitless. 
Subsequent  discovery  or  recovery  of  the  thing  assured 
is,  of  course,  of  itself  no  disproof  of  the  loss.  On  the 
contrary,  the  rule  in  a  case  such  as  the  present  is,  in 
my  judgment,  the  same  as  in  the  somewhat  analogous 
case  of  capture  (see  the  cases  cited  in  the  exhaustive 
judgment  of  Kennedy  L.  J.  in  Polurrian  Steamship 
Company  v.  Young  (1)  and  in  a  judgment  of  my  own  in 
Roura  and  Forgas  v.  Townsend  (2)." 


San  luan  Case  Settled 


ONAu 
Cisco 
while 


August  29,  1929,  the  Los  Angeles-San  Fran- 
Navigation  Company's  steamer  San  Juan, 
on  a  voyage  with  freight  and  passengers 
from  San  Francisco  to  Los  Angeles,  was  sunk  off 
Pigeon  Point  as  a  result  of  a  collision  with  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  tanker  S.  C.  T.  Dodd.  The  San  Juan  sank  im- 
mediately, nothing  being  saved  from  the  vessel  or  her 
cargo.  In  addition  to  the  property  loss,  74  of  her  pas- 
sengers and  crew  were  drowned  and  numerous  of  the 
survivors  suffered  personal  injuries. 

As  a  result  numerous  suits  were  immediately  filed 
against  the  vessel's  owners.  Petitions  of  limitation  of 
liability  were  immediately  filed  by  both  the  Los  An- 
geles-San Francisco  Navigation  Company  and  the 
Standard  Oil  Company.  As  the  limitation  fund  of  the 
San  Juan  consisted  merely  in  her  pending  freight 
(some  $1700),  the  claimants  had  little  hope  of  recovery 
from  her  owners,  unless  those  owners  were  shown  to  be 
personally  at  fault  for  the  collision.  The  same  diffi- 
culty faced  claimants  in  the  S.  C.  T.  Dodd  limitation 
proceedings,  save  that  the  S.  C.  T.  Dodd  was  practically 
undamaged  and  sold  at  marshall's  sale  for  $425,000, 
which  sum,  less  approximately  $10,000  for  the  trustee's 


fee  and  other  expenses,  remained  to  satisfy  the  various 
claimants,  provided  it  could  be  shown  that  the  S.  C.  T. 
Dodd  was  in  any  way  to  blame  for  the  collision.  In 
neither  case  did  there  appear  to  be  any  reasonable  pos- 
sibility of  breaking  limitation  by  proving  that  the 
owners  were  personally  to  blame  for  the  loss. 

In  this  state  of  affairs  all  that  the  claimants  could 
reasonably  hope  to  gain  in  the  two  limitation  proceed- 
ings was  approximately  $415,000.  If  the  San  Juan  were 
held  fully  to  blame  for  the  collision,  claimants  could  re- 
cover practically  nothing  as  the  S.  C.  T.  Dodd  would 
then  be  excused  from  contribution. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  expense  of  trial  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  failure,  the  30  attorneys  representing  the 
cargo,  death,  and  personal  injury  claimants  agreed  with 
the  attorneys  for  the  Standard  Oil  Company  that  the 
case  be  settled  out  of  Court  by  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany paying  $300,000  with  interest,  which  fund  is  to  be 
distributed  upon  the  valuation  of  claims  by  United 
States  Commissioner  Ernest  E.  Williams.  A  decree  in 
accord  with  this  compromise  was  signed  on  September 
4  by  District  Judge  A.  F.  St.  Sure,  and  hearings  are 
now  in  progress  to  determine  the  relative  portions  of 
the  settlement  fund  due  the  various  claimants. 

San  Francisco  cargo  underwriters  will  figure  largely 
among  those  to  benefit  by  the  settlement,  since  approxi- 
mately 70  per  cent,  of  the  San  Juan's  $100,000  cargo 
was  insured  locally. 


One-Minute  Interviews 

NDREW  ("When  this  happens")  LYNCH,  the 
genial  vice-president  of  Cosgrove  &  Company, 
kwhich  competitors  have  told  us  is  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  general  insurance  brokerage  firms  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  is  a  strong  believer  in  the  so-called 
"unit  system"  of  handling  accounts. 

"Under  the  system  heretofore  in  use  in  brokerage  of- 
fices," says  Lynch,  "it  has  been  customary  to  handle 
the  marine,  fire,  casualty,  and  other  types  of  insurance 
through  experts  in  the  organization  who  are  versed  in 
these  different  branches.  In  theory,  this  should  have 
resulted  in  efficient  service,  since  an  assured  could 
call  upon  the  particular  expert  in  his  broker's  organiza- 
tion best  fitted  for  the  particular  problem  at  hand.  In 
practice,  however,  the  well-known  human  equation  op- 
erated to  diminish  the  efficiency  of  the  system.  An  as- 
sured usually  reliesuponsomeoneindividualonthe  brok- 
er's staff  rather  than  upon  the  firm  itself;  all  his  con- 
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tacts  are  with  that  individual,  and  that  individual,  feel- 
ing that  the  account  is  peculiarly  his  own,  is  inclined 
to  give  it  greater  attention. 

"Wishing  to  capitalize  this  personal  touch,  Cosgrove 
&  Company  have  installed  the  unit  system,  whereby 
certain  individuals  upon  our  staff  handle  certain  ac- 
counts in  their  entirety.  Our  John  Doe,  for  example,  is 
held  responsible  in  our  organization  for  all  the  insur- 
ance placed  through  us  by  the  Richard  Roe  Company, 
whether  it  be  marine  insurance  or  some  other  type  of 
coverage.  In  this  manner  the  confidence  between  the 
assured  and  his  broker  becomes  more  closely  cemented 
by  the  personal  relationship  which  naturally  arises 
from  continued  contact  with  the  same  individual.  The 
Roe  Company  becomes  accustomed  to  rely  upon  the 
advice  of  Doe,  and  Doe  is  actuated  by  a  desire  to  see 
that  the  Roe  Company  has  balanced  coverage  in  all 
their  lines." 


none  the  less  is 
wisdom  in  his 
p  h  ilosophy. 
IVIultiplying  peo- 
p  1  e  s  multiply 
laws,  and  none 
can  escape  vio- 
lation of  some 
of  them." 


That's  Talking! 

BARRISTERS  are  wont  to  decry  the  passing  of  the 
splendid  eloquence  of  the  jurist  of  the  mauve  de- 
cade. We  live  in  a  time  when  a  coui't's  opinion 
reads  like  a  business  letter.  A  few  years  ago,  things 
were  different.  Take  for  instance  the  time-honored 
story  of  the  travelling  man  who  was  seated  on  the  porch 
of  the  leading  commercial  hotel  of  an  Arkansas  county 
seat. 

Across  the  way  was  the  Caounty  Co'tehouse,  from  the 
open  windows  of  which,  as  the  afternoon  waxed 
drowsily  on,  and  long  purple  shadows  crept  up  upon  the 
surrounding  hills,  came  the  sustained  thunder  of  legal 
eloquence,  delivered  by  a  single  resonant  voice. 

After  the  voice  had  rumbled  on  for  a  matter  of  three 
hours,  the  visitor  turned  to  the  inn-keeper. 

"Must  be  a'  big  trial  goin'  on  over  there,"  he  said. 
"Nope,"  answered   the  hotel  man,  "that's  only  Eph 
Jamison  takin'  a  default  on  a  note." 

But  be  of  good  cheer.  The  charm  of  rounded  periods 
is  not  entirely  obsolete.  Consider  the  words  of  Judge 
Bourquin  of  the  Federal  District  Court,  sitting  in  the 
Western  District  of  Washington,  in  the  case  of  United 
States  vs.  Mulkis,  reported  at  39  Fed.  (2d)  664.  Mulkis 
had  been  detected  in  some  minor  infraction  of  the  liquor 
laws,  and  the  Court,  in  setting  him  free,  comments  in 
part  as  follows: 

"In  a  small  cafe,  prohibition  agents  observed  defend- 
ants pouring  libation  at  the  shrine  of  Bacchus,  a  drink 
of  whisky  by  Mulkis  for  himself  poured  from  the  other's 
pocket  flask  containing  about  one-half  pint,  a  'treat' 
and  not  a  purchase. 

"The  offense,  if  any,  is  too  trivial  to  engage  the  time 
...  of  even  that  police  court  which  federal  courts  now 
largely  are. .  .  .  Some  3000  years  ago  'the  wisest  man'  ad- 
monished that  'there  is  a  righteous  man  that  perisheth 
in  his  righteousness.  ...  Be  not  overmuch  righteous. 
.  .  .  Surely  there  is  not  a  righteous  man  upon  earth  that 
doeth  good  and  sinneth  not.' 

"Although  this  old  rascal  may  have  been  impelled  to 
an  alibi  for  his  own  gross  immoralities  and  idolatries. 
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erated  space  is  a  serious  problem  shoreside,  and  its 
obvious  advantages  are  being  weighed  by  the  operators 
of  seagoing  cold  storage  plants.  Widely  varying  cli- 
matic changes  are  usual  on  sea  routes,  and  this  makes 
such  control  more  difficult  than  in  the  shore  plant 
which  is  subject  only  to  seasonal  change.  There  is  much 
to  be  learned  and  taught  in  the  marine  application,  but 
the  shippers  are  daily  becoming  more  exacting  of  the 
carrier,  and  the  solution  of  this  problem  will  be  forced 
upon  the  shipowner.  Means  must  be  provided  for  pro- 
per control  of  moisture  in  the  enclosed  atmosphere  and 
for  the  dissipation  of  vitiated  air. 

The  operation  problem  now  consists  of  more  than 
packing  full  an  insulated  space  and  "turning  on  the 
juice"  according  to  the  dictates  of  a  shiphold  ther- 
mometer fished  out  of  a  brass  well  in  the  cargo  door. 
Modern  operation  first  demands  a  proper  subdivision 
of  insulated  hold  or  'tween-deck  spaces  to  allow  an  ac- 
ceptable segregation  of  cargo  with  respect  to  commodity 
and  port-of-call  routing.  Arrangement  must  permit 
quick  handling  in  and  out  of  the  space  and  the  ship. 

Careful  segregation  of  cargo  should  be  made  accord- 
ing to  its  nearest  "best"  temperature,  according  to  its 
proclivity  to  absorb  or  eject  odors,  and  according  to 
the  sequence  of  discharge.  Without  expert  judgment  on 
condition  of  cargo  delivered  to  the  ship's  side,  the  car- 
rier is  subject  to  claim  losses  beyond  his  control.  Pro- 
per carrying  temperatures,  assigned  by  a  universally 
accepted  authority,  must  be  adhered  to  without  unne- 
cessary variation  while  in  transit,  and  recording  ther- 
mometers, properly  installed,  should  give  a  graphic  his- 
tory of  the  voyage. 

The  most  important  factor  in  operation  is  proper 
stowage.  Ofttimes  perfection  in  equipment  and  person- 
nel is  cancelled  by  improper  stowage.  A  liberal  supply 
of  dunnage  will  insure  the  cargo  against  shifting  and 
damage,  against  poor  air  circulation  and  refrigeration, 
and  against  wide  temperature  ranges  within  the  en- 
closure. Good  operation  will  require  quick  removal  of 
shipment  from  the  pier  at  point  of  delivery  and  expert 
judgment  of  its  condition  upon  delivery. 

Foreign  competition  and  economic  demand  have  done 
for  refrigeration  since  the  war  what  the  war  did  for  the 
propulsion  equipment,  and  they  are  now  going  apace 
with  the  industry  to  a  brilliant  future. 


Freights,  Charters,  Sales 

September  11,  1930. 

THE  following  steamers  have 
been  reported  fixed  with  grain 
to  the  United  Kingdom:  Jap- 
anese str.  Chifuku  Maru,  Portland 
to  U.K./  Continent,  Sept.,  21/-,  Kerr 
Gifford  &  Co.;  British  str.  King 
Bleddyn,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  to  U.  K./ 
Continent,  23/-,  Sept.,  Canadian  Co- 
operative Wheat  Producers  Assoc; 
German  str.  Artemisia,  Portland  to 
U.K./Continent,  24/-,  Oct.,  Strauss  & 
Co.;  Japanese  str.  Vancouver,  B.  C, 
to  U.  K. /Continent,  Bordeaux/Ham- 
burg range,  option  Puget  Sound  or 
Portland  loading,  23/-,  Sept.;  Jap- 
anese str.  Portland  to  U.  K./Con- 
tinent,  23/9,  Sept.,  Balfour,  Guthrie 
&  Co.;  Norwegian  m.s.  Tosca,  Port- 
land to  U.  K./Continent,  23/9,  Sept., 
Kerr,  Gifford  &  Co.;  Japanese  str. 
Liverpool  Maru,  Portland  to  U.  K./ 
Continent,  23/9,  Sept.,  Balfour, 
Guthrie  &  Co.;  British  str.  Anglo- 
Indian  and  Japanese  str.  Hofuku 
Maru  and  Aden  Maru,  British  Co- 
lumbia to  U.  K./Continent,  Sept., 
Canadian  Cooperative  Wheat  Pro- 
ducers Assoc;  a  Reardon  Smith 
str.,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  to  U.K./Con- 
tinent, 22/6,  Sept./Oct.,  Heatlev  & 
Co. 

The  Japanese  str.  Chokoh  Maru 
has  been  fixed  with  wheat  from 
Vancouver,  B.  C,  to  Shanghai, 
Sept.,  by  Canadian  Cooperative 
Wheat  Producers  Assoc. 

The  Japanese  str.  Yojin  Maru 
has  been  fixed  with  lumber  from 
Columbia  River  and  British  Colum- 
bia to  Shanghai,  Sept.,  by  H.  R. 
MacMillan  Export  Co. 

The  American  str.  Lake  Benbow 
has  been  fixed  with  lumber  from 
Yaquina  Bay  to  Baltimore  and 
Philadelphia,  $8,  Sept.,  by  Krauss 
and  Co. 

A  British  str.  has  been  fixed 
from  Los  Angeles  harbor  to  Bom- 
bay and/or  Calcutta  with  case  oil, 
25  cents  per  case,  Sept./Oct. 

The  Norwegian  m.s.  Bronxville 
has  been  fixed  time  charter  one 
trip  delivery  British  Columbia  re- 
delivery United  States  port  north 
of  Hatteras,  Sept.,  Strange  and  Co. 

The  following  sales  have  been 
reported:  American  str.  Pasadena, 
Larimore  S.  S.  Co.  to  Western  Serv- 
ice Co.  of  San  Francisco;  American 
str.  Emergency  Aid,  United  States 
Shipping  Board  to  McCormick  S.  S. 
Co.;  American  str.  Rose  City,  Mc- 
Cormick Steamship  Company  to 
Lerner  and  Rosenthal. 

PAGE  BROTHERS,  BROKERS. 


Trade  Notes 

Increases  Fleet. — The  McCormick 
Steamship  Company  recently  pur- 
chased the  steamship  Emergency 
Aid  from  the  Merchant  Fleet  Cor- 
poration for  use  in  the  service  of 
the  Pacific-Argentine-Brazil  Line 
from  Pacific  Coast  ports  to  the 
West  Indies  and  the  East  Coast  of 
South  America.  The  vessel  is  of 
the  three-island  type,  of  8800  dead- 
weight tons,  with  steam  turbine 
propulsion,  and  was  built  in  1920. 

The  purchase  of  this  vessel  con- 
firms the  general  feeling  of  foreign 
traders  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  of 
Charles  L.  Wheeler  and  other  offi- 
cials of  the  McCormick  Steamship 
Company  that  there  will  be  a 
steady  increase  in  trade  be- 
tween the  Pacific  Coast  and  the 
Ea.st  Coast  of  South  America  and 
the  West  Indies,  following  the  suc- 
cessful session  of  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can Reciprocal  Trade  Conference 
at  Sacramento. 


Sale  of  4.5  Broadway.— The  Ship- 
ping Board  on  September  10  an- 
nounced that  the  offer  of  Henry  H. 
Farley,  attorney  for  James  J.  Clif- 
ford, of  $2,510,000  for  the  purchase 
of  the  property  known  as  45  Broad- 
way, New  York  City,  has  been  re- 
jected; and  the  Merchant  Fleet 
Corporation  has  been  instructed  to 
continue  efforts  to  obtain  a  reason- 
able offer  for  this  property. 


Trade  Literature 

General  Electric  catalog  GEA- 
600A,  superseding  all  previous  cat- 
alogs issued  by  the  company,  with 
the  exception  of  those  dealing  with 
railway,  mine,  and  industrial  sup- 
plies  and  merchandise  products, 
has  been  issued.  The  publication  is 
issued  every  two  years.  The  book, 
two  inches  thick,  contains  1146 
pages,  and  is  profusely  illustrated. 

The  catalog  is  thumb-indexed  in 
16  sections  as  follows:  Generation, 
wire  and  cable,  distribution  trans- 
formers, arresters  and  capacitors, 
voltage  regulators,  switching  equip- 
ment, switchgear,  meters  and  in- 
struments* lighting  equipment,  mo- 
tors, motor  applications,  industrial 
control,  transportation,  industrial 
heating,  miscellaneous,  and  in- 
dexes. In  the  indexes,  products  are 
classified  both  by  subjects  and  by 
catalog  numbers. 

Novalux  Floodlighting  Projectors 
is  a  bound  catalog  of  26  pages  de- 
scribing, illustrating,  and  contain- 


October 

ing  all  necessary  dimensions  and 
other  data  for  ordering  suitable 
floodlighting  projectors.  These 
lights  are  necessary  adjuncts  to 
night  work  on  piers,  cargo  holds, 
shipyards,  etc. 


I 


Duronze — is  described  in  a  10- 
page,  nicely  printed  pamphlet  is- 
sued by  the  Bridgeport  Brass  Com- 
pany. Duronze  is  a  silicon  bronze 
alloy  which  has  recently  been  de- 
veloped by  this  company  and  is 
claimed  by  its  manufacturer  to 
have  the  great  strength  of  high 
carbon  steel,  the  remarkable  duc- 
tility of  copper,  and  the  endurance 
of  fine  bronze.  The  alloy  is  finding 
a  wide  field  for  itself  in  outdoor 
construction — and  the  booklet  cov- 
ers fully  its  adaptability  for  many 
products. 


Maxim   and   the   Mariner — is  the 

title  of  a  unique  and  beautifully 
printed  trade  publication  just 
brought  out  by  The  Maxim  Silencer 
Company,  Hai'tford,  Connecticut. 
The  publication  is  unique  in  that  it 
covers  the  story  of  Maxim  Silencers 
in  three  artistic  folders — Maxim 
Silencers  on  Pleasure  Boat  s — 
Maxim  Silencers  on  Commercial 
Boats — S  o  m  e  Technical  Data  on 
Maxim  Silencers — and  all  enveloped 
in  a  heavy  paper  cover. 


Everything  in  Safety — E.  D  Bul- 
1  a  r  d  Company,  manufacturer  of 
safety  equipment  and  materials,  an- 
nounces the  publication  of  Catalog 
No.  30,  containing  144  pages.  In 
addition  to  illustrating  and  describ- 
ing a  most  complete  assortment  of 
safety  materials  and  equipment  for 
all  industries,  the  catalog  contains 
working  information  and  data  of 
interest  and  value  to  all  interested 
in  safety  work.  The  catalog  is  for 
free  distribution. 


Arc-Welding — The  Lincoln  Elec- 
tric Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
manufacturer  of  Stable  Arc  welders 
and  Line-Weld  motors,  has  recently 
published  a  40-page  booklet  entitled 
"Automatic  Arc  Welding  by  the 
Electronic  Tornado  Process."  The 
booklet  contains  a  host  of  valuable 
information  on  automatic  welding 
with  the  carbon  arc  and  its  advan- 
tages, tabulations  of  results  of 
tests,  and  interesting  applications 
of  the  electronic  tornado  in  various 
industries. 
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Pacific  Marine  Personals 

AFLOAT   AND   ASHORE     ^     BY   PAUL   FAULKNER 


SAN  FRANCISCO  HARBOR  DAY  LIFEBOAT  RACE 

Left:  W'uinuui  crev:  from  Standard  Oil  Cn.   (Calif.)   tanker  If.  S.  R/ie,m;  Cn.\''n  M.  E.  Grossman.  E.  J.  (riiricn,  F.  G.  Stuyvelaar,  I..  C. 

Siplf,  if.  F.  .Imlair,  F.  J.  Murp/iy,  .1.  P.  Valrrie,  J.  Mustak,  B.  R.  Erifksnn. 
Center:  .S/ii/ipini/  officials  aboard  Haviside  Derrick  Banjc  No.  4;  t/iis  r/iant  liftin/j   craft  v:ei<jlied  all  boats  and  ii;as  start  and  finish  of 

the   event. 
Rii/lit:  Dollar.  Panama  Pacific,  Matson,  Standard  Oil  and  .Issociatcd   Oil    lifeboats   aloni/side    llai-isidc    Uan/e   No.   4    for   inst<cction   and 

ii.-eu/hinf/. 


H 


•ARBOR  DAY  at  San  Francisco,  was  featured  by 
a  world's  record  for  lifeboat  racing  going  up 
on  the  board.  Here's  the  record  and  data  and 
who  can  beat  it?  Under  the  sponsorship  of  The  Propel- 
ler Club  of  California  lifeboats  from  five  major  carry- 
ing lines  raced  over  a  mile  course  off  the  Marina;  and 
the  time  of  the  winning  crew  from  the  tanker  W.  S. 
Rheem  was  9:24-2-5  seconds! 

Second  place  went  to  the   President  Taft;   third  to 


the  Virginia;  fourth  to  the  Golden  Bear;  and  fifth  to  the 
tanker  Betterton.  All  boats  were  standard  e<iuipment 
and  their  crews  had  been  members  of  their  respective 
ships  for  30  days  or  more.  Through  cooperation  of 
Harry  Haviside,  the  Haviside  Derrick  Barge  No.  4,  was 
the  scene  of  the  start  and  finish.  This  huge  craft 
proved  an  ideal  base  of  operations  for  details  of  the 
race.  The  winning  crew  was  awarded  a  cup  presented 
by  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation. 


HARBOR  DAY  LIFEBOAT  RACE  COMMITTEES 


.lose/>h  ./.  Tynan,  C hai 


Roijrr  Lapliam, 
.Imericaii  Haivaiian  S.S.  Co. 

Harry  S.  Scott, 
Gcn'l  S.S.  Corfn.  Lt., 

Captain  Robert  Dollar, 
Dollar  S.S.  Line, 

Captain  H.  If.  Rhodes. 
Supt.  18//;  Li// hi  house  Disl.. 

Captain  John  K.  Bulcjer, 

Supervisor,  U.S.  Steamboat 

Inspection  Service 


Mayor  James  Rolph.  Jr., 

Mr.  If.  B.  Hamilton, 
Collector  of  Customs, 

Major  C.  L.  Titden, 

Chairman,  State  Board  of 

Harbor   Commissioners, 

Captain  .Irthur  S.  Ifalton, 

Chairman,  Bar  Pilot 

Commissioners, 

Daullon  Mann, 
esident,  Panama  Mail  S.S.  (Jo. 


Captain  Kirkivood  II.  Donai'in, 
Panama  Pat  if  u   S.S.  (Jo. 


'  Thomas  Plant, 
.Imerican  llm^aiian  S.S.  (Jo. 


If.  C.  Perou; 
l.iickenbaih  S.S.  Co. 


Thomas  Croii'ley, 
(Jroivley  Launch  &   Tur/  Boat  (Jo. 

Joseph  .1.  Liinny, 


McCormick  S.S.  Co. 


BAl.L.ASr  (.OMMrril  T. 
Harry  T.  Haviside,  (Jhairman 


Ray  Cunzel, 
Nelson  S.S.  (Jo. 


(Japtain  If.  (J.  T.  S.  Filmrr. 
N.   Y.  K. 


Caftain  Euiicne  Blake,  Jr. 
V.  S.  Coast  Guard,  Re'ere, 


Mr.  Henry  Peterson,  Starter, 
Harbor  Tucj  &•  Uarcje  Co. 


(Japtain   Chas.   Hansen, 

Timekeeper, 
Pacific  Steamship  Co. 


JUDGES 


(Japtain  Chas.  If.  Saunder 
Matson  Nwviffation  (Jo. 


Captain  I..  H.  Ifestdahl, 
Dollar  S.S.  Line 


INTERNATION.XL  Rll.KS  rOMMITTKI- 

(Japtain  .1.  T.  Hunter,  General  Steamship  (Jorp..  ltd.;  (Japtain  J. 
.1.  Rumsey,  Standard  Oil  (Jompany  {(Jalif.) ;  James  Bullock.  Dollar 
S.S.  Line;  Captain  Chas.  Heath,  Southern  Pacific  Co.;  Captain  .1.  f. 
.Inderson,  California  Transportation  Co.;  Captain  F.  M.  EJv:ards, 
Matson  Na-viijalion  Co.;  If.  P.  Bannister,  Pacific  Steamship  Co.; 
.7.  F.  Sidebotliam,  Furness-lfithy  Co.;  Captain  Ph.  Sirndsen,  Latin- 
.Jmerican  Line;  and  Captain  T.  .1.  Ensor,  Kerr  Lines. 
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JOHNSON  LINE 

Direct  Freight  and  Passenger  Service 
To  and  From 


J^ 


PACIFIC  COAST  PORTS  —  SCANDINAVIAN  PORTS 

Hamburg  and  Other  European  Ports  as  Inducements  Offer 

Through  Bills  of  Lading  Issued  to  All  Scandinavian,  Finnish  6?  Baltic  Port* 

MONTHLY     SAILINGS 

Vessels  Call  at  Antwerp  Outward  From  Europe 


GRACE  LINE 

EXPRESS  FREIGHT  AND  PASSENGER  SERVICE  TO  AND  FROM 

WEST  COAST  SOUTH  AMERICA 

Lx)s  Angeles — San   Francisco — Puget   Sound — British   Columbia — Monthly   Sailings. 

FOR  RATES,  FREIGHT  SPACE  AND  OTHER  INFORMATION  APPLY 

W.  R.  GRACE  &  CO. 

General  Agentg  Pacific  Co«fe 

332  PINE  STREET  -:-  SAN  FRANCISCO 


■RAc^ 


U>S  ANGELES 

M.  P.  6^  H.  R.  McLAURIN 

618   Ccntril  BIdg. 


SEATTLE 

W.  R    GRACE  V  CO..  Agu. 

Hoge  Bldg. 


VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 
C.  GARDNER  JOHNSON.  Agt. 


COAST  TO  COAST   SEPvVICE 


PANAMA  MAIL  LEADS 

Clocklike  regularity  and  frequent  sailings  maintained  by  a  fleet  of  eight  modern  vessels 
provide  shippers  with  an  unsurpassed  service  between  San  Francisco.  Havana  and  New 
York  and  a  convenient  additional  local  service  to  Mexico,  Central  America,  Panama  and 
Colombia.  Despatch  and  ef&ciency  have  won  for  the  Panama  Mail  undisputed  leadership 
in  freight  and  passenger  transportation  in  intercoastal  service. 

Eastbouad 
Ship.  Leave  San  Francisco  Leave  Loa  Angeles         Arrive  New  York 

S.S.  Colombia Oct.      4  Oct.      6  Nov      5 

S.S.  Ecuador Oct.    1»  Oct.    20  Nov     17 

S.S.  Vcn 

S.S.  Gu.itcmala Nov.   15  Nov.   17  Dec.    11 

WestbooBd 

Shin.                                            Leave  New  York              Leave  Cristobal  Arrive  San  Fran 

S.S.  Guatemala Oct.    11                     Oct.    22  Nov.     8 

S.S.  El    Salvador Oct.    25                     Nov.     5  Nov.   22 

S.S,  Colombia Nov.     8                    Nov.   1"^  Dec.     6 

S.S.  Ecuador Nov.  22                     Dec.      .5  Dec.   2(1 

tPorts  of  call — Masatlan,  Manzanillo,  Champerico,   San  Jose  de  GuaCenvala,  Acajutla, 

La    Libertad,    La    Union.    Amapala,    Corinto,    San    Juan    del    Sur,    Puntarenas,     Balboa, 
Buena  Ventura   and  Cristobal.      JRefrigcrator  Space. 

•Ports  of  call — Mazatlan.   Champerico,   San  Jose  de  Gu,atemala,  Acajutla,  La   Liberud, 
La    Union,    Corinto.    Balboa.    Cristobal.    Puerto    Colombia.    Cartagena,    Havana    (Eastbo 
only),  and  New  York. 

Through  Bills  of  Lading  to  east  and  west  coast  ports  of  South  America  and  to  European 
ports  via  New  York. 

PANAMA  MAIL 

Si  cam  JliinCrmipany 


New  York 
XO  Hanover  Sqnar* 
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CAPTAIN  JOSEPH  MEANEY, 
widely  known  shipmaster,  has  re- 
cently reentered  the  United  States 
Steamboat  Inspection  service  as  as- 
sistant inspector  of  hulls.  He  has 
been  assigned  to  duty  at  Los  An- 
geles Harbor.  Meaney  had  pre- 
viously served  in  the  same  capacity 
at  San  Francisco. 


On  Sunday,  September  21  the 
PACIFIC  COAST  DRY  DOCK  AS- 
SOCIATION held  its  Annual  Golf 
Tournament  at  the  Castlewood 
Country  Club  near  Pleasanton, 
California.  This  was  the  Fifth  An- 
nual Tournament  of  the  shipbuild- 
ers and  ship  repairers  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  dinner  in  the  beautiful 
club  house  at  Castlewood. 

Handsome  prizes  were  presented 
by  executives  of  the  shipbuilding 
concerns  and  were  won  by  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Low  gross  trophy,  presented  by 
J.  J.  TYNAN,  was  won  by  H.  J.  AN- 
DERSON with  a  score  of  94;  run- 
ner up,  low  gross  trophy,  presented 
by  the  Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  & 
Drydock  Corp.,  was  won  on  a  toss- 
up  by  L.  K.  SIVERSON  after  tieing 
JAMES  H.  YOUNG  with  a  98  score. 

The  low  net  Pacific  Coast  Dry 
Dock  Association  trophy  was  won 
by  F.  CONLIN;  playing  with  a  26 
handicap  he  scored  102,  net  76; 
JOHN  GREANY,  with  a  handicap 
net  of  79  was  low  netrunner  up,  tak- 
ing the  prize  pre.sented  by  A.  S. 
GUNN;  W.  J.  LAFRENZ  and 
THOMAS  FORSTER,  with  net 
scores  of  80  and  81  were  winners 
of  low  net  in  Class  A  and  Class  B, 
winning  trophies  presented  by 
GEORGE  A.  ARMES  and  JOSEPH 
A.  MOORE. 

The  high  scores  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  mountain  scenery  and 
distance  from  salt  water  are  severe 
tests  for  shipyard  divoters. 


A  free  course  of  study  in  DIESEL 
ENGINES  is  being  given  Monday 
and  Wednesday  evenings  at  the 
Humboldt  Evening  High  School, 
San  Francisco.  According  to  an  an- 
nouncement issued  by  A.  E.  ROB- 
ERTS, head  instructoroftheTechni- 
cal  Department  of  this  school,  there 
are  some  35  students  enthusiasti- 
cally participating  in  this  course. 
The  instructor  is  CHARLES  F. 
GROSS,  associate  professor  of  Ma- 
rine Engineering  and  Naval  Archi- 
tecture at  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia. 


.Irll,-  Cliradli-  i,'t«irls   Im/'ro-v.-J  Inisinrss. 

The  McCormick  Steamship  Com- 
pany has  announced  that  on  Octo- 
ber 1  it  will  establish  its  own  steve- 
doring company  to  handle  cargoes 
on  its  vessels  at  San  Francisco. 
CAPTAIN  JOHN  EKLUND,  for- 
merly master  of  the  Hamlin  T.  Mc- 
Cormick, has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  company's  stevedor- 
ing operations.  FRANK  FLANA- 
GAN, formerly  in  charge  of  the 
docks  for  Norton,  Lilly  &  Co.,  has 
joined  the  stevedoring  staff  of  the 
McCormick    Steamship    Company. 


CHAMBERLAIN.  Seattle  branch 
manager,  of  the  National  Battery 
Company  of  St.  Paul,  recently 
visited  the  factory  and  on  return- 
ing to  the  West  Coast  are  enthusi- 
astic over  the  outlook  for  their 
product  in  the  Pacific  market.  Alex 
Hanna,  head  of  the  Marine  Electric 
Shop  of  Seattle,  reports  77  sets  sold 
as  a  two-year  mark,  while  Dick 
Thurston,  Gig  Harbor,  Washington, 
electrical  contractor,  has  placed  25 
sets.  Mullins  Bros,  of  Tacoma  has 
placed  12  sets.  The  installations 
have  been  made  in  seiners,  halibut 
and  tuna  boats. 


The  Seventh  Annual  Steamship 
Dinner  of  the  San  Francisco  marine 
fraternity  is  to  be  held  at  the 
Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  on 
Saturday  evening,  November  1.  At 
a  recent  meeting  of  steamship  lead- 
ers in  the  office  of  W.  J.  ED- 
WARDS of  Norton,  Lilly  &  Co..  the 
following  officials  were  elected: 
Chairman  of  the  dinner,  HARRY  L. 
EVANS,  of  the  pioneer  shipping 
firm  of  E.  C.  Evans  and  Sons; 
secretary  of  the  dinner,  ALBERT  J. 
PORTER,  editor  of  Shipping  Regis- 
ter. 

Invitations  were  issued  as  usual 
to  distinguished  federal  and  state 
port  officials  from  the  principal 
Pacific  Coast  ports  to  be  the  guests 
of  the  steamship  men.  The  follow- 
ing committee  chairmen  were  ap- 
pointed: Dinner,  W.  J.  EDWARDS. 
Norton.  Lilly  &  Co. ;  f  iniince,  FRANK 
J.  O'CONNOR,  Donovan  Lumber 
Company  and  president  of  the  Ship- 
owners' Association  of  the  Pacific 
Coast;  entertainment.  W.  A.  ROSS, 
vice-president,  Columbia  Steel  Com- 
pany; membership,  W.  C.  EMPEY, 
The  Guide;  reception,  CHARLES 
W.  COOK,  Swayne  &  Hoyt;  the 
chairmen  will  name  associates  for 
their  respective  committees. 


./.  MiCarlhy,  ni^n al'nuj   manager  of 
till-  Panama  Facifir  Linr. 


A  R  L  E  Y      CHEADLE,      Pacific 
Coast  marine   manager,   and   W.  S. 


A  signal  honor  has  been  confer- 
red on  ROBERT  L.  HAGUE,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Standard  Shipping  Co.  By  direc- 
tion of  the  King  of  Italy.  Hague  was 
recently  nominated  a  Knight  Com- 
mander of  the  Order  of  the  Crown 
of  Italy  for  his  outstanding  serv- 
ices in  world  shipping.  Before  a 
notable  gathering  in  the  Hotel  Me- 
tropole,  presided  over  by  Sir  Joseph 
Isherwood,  Bart.,  in  London,  the 
Italian  ambassador  to  Great  Britain 
conferred  the  honor  upon  him.  Vic- 
tor Ross,  vice-president  of  the  Im- 
perial  Oil  Company,  who  was  one 
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NORTHPACIFICCOASTLINE 


Holland-America  Line 

Between 
PACinC  COAST  PORTS 
AND  UNITED 
KINGDOM  AND 
CONTINENTAL 
PORTS 


JOINT  SERVICH  Of 

Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company 

ALL  VESSELS 
ARE  ESPECIALLY 
RTTED  WITH 
REFRIGERATOR 
SPACE  FOR 
CARRYING 
PERISHABLES 


120  Market  Street 


The  'Pioneer  'Jiefrigerator  Service 

HOLLAND-AMERICA  LINE 


San  Francisco 


Trans-Paci£ic 

WEEKLY  SAILINGS  from  Lo«  Angclei  Harbor 
ici  Honolulu.  Yokohama,  Kobe.  Shanghai,  1 
FORTNIGHTLY  to  Singapore.  Penang.  Colombo. 


DOLLAR  STEAMSHIP  LINES 


AND  REFRIGERATOR  SERVICES 


and    San    Fra 
longkong.      W 


Round-the-world 

FORTNIGHTLY  SAILINGS  between  Boston.  New  YorV.  Havana. 
Colon.  Balboa.  Los  Angeles  Harbor.  San  Francisco.  Honolulu.  Kobe. 
Shanghai.  Hongkong.  Manila.  Singapore.  Penang.  Colombo.  Suez.  Port 
S.iid.  Alexandria.  Naples.  Genoa.  Marseilles,  thence  New  York. 

Intercoastal  Westbound 

FORTNIGHTLY    SAILINGS    from    Boston 
Angeles    Harbor    and    San    Francisco.    Transhi 
for   Oakland.    Portland.    Seattle   and   all    northe 


Philippine  Direct  Service 

MONTHLY    SAILINGS    between     Los    Angeles     Harb 
CISCO.   Honolulu.  Manila.  Singapore. 

Trans-Pacific  Freight  Service 


BI-MONTHLY  SAILINGS 
Cisco.  Pearl  Harbor.  Guam, 
as   inducement  offers. 


Angeles    Harbor.    San   Fran- 
vite.    lloilo.    and   other    ports 


DoIIarSteamshipLinesInCjLtd. 


BOSTON 
CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND 
DETROIT 
LOS  ANGELES 


Robert  Dollar  BIdg.  SEATTLE 

SAN  FRANaSCO  NEW  YORK 

DAvenport   6000  PORTLAND,  ORE. 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


E.  K.  WOOD  LUMBER  CO. 

EXPORT  &.  DOMESTIC  FIR  CARGOES 
CUT  TO  ORDER 

1   Driunm  Street  San  Frandaco,  Cal, 

MILLS  AT 
Anacortes.    Washington.  Hoquiam.    Washington. 

YARDS    AT 
Oakland.  Cal.  Los  Angeles.  Cal.  San  Pedro.  Cal. 

STEAMERS: 
"El   Capit^n*'  "Cascade" 


"Siskiyo 
MOTORSHIP: 
"Lassen" 

Cable  Addri 


"Olympic" 
"Shasta" 
SCHOONER; 
"Vigilant" 
Ekaywood." 


S.F.BAR  PILOTS 


And  Lay  Still 

When   on  Station  under 

Sail  a  White  Light  is  carr 

icd  at  Mast  Head 

When  under  Power,  a  Red 

one  under  White;   a  Flare  c 
frequently. 

r  Torch  is  also  bi 

FURNESS  LINE  1|Bk 

"THE  UP-TO-DATE  REFRIGERATOR  SERVICE."  V^^^^^^^ 


Express,  Freight  and  Passenger  Service 
Pacific  Coast  Ports  to  United  Kingdom 

FURNESS  [Pacific],  Ltd. 

Pacific  C<M«  Agents 

VANCOUVER     SEATTLE     PORTLAND 
SAN  FRANCISCO        LOS  ANGELES 
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of  the  guests  of  the  occasion,  in  a 
very  neat  speech  announced  that 
Robert  L.  Hague  had  already  re- 
ceived in  America  the  highest  title 
that  this  country  could  bestow,  that 
of  a  "Good  Fellow,"  in  which  all 
who  enjoy  his  friendship  will 
heartily   concur. 


J.  W.  WILLIAMS,  chief  engineer 
on  the  Matson  freighter  Maunawili, 
replaces  Chief  Engineer  C.  J. 
KNUDSEN,  of  the  Ventura,  the  lat- 
ter going  out  with  the  Matson  flag- 
ship Malolo  on  the  latter's  second 
annual  Round-the-Pacific  cruise, 
sailing  September  20.  Knudsen  will 
be  .special  assistant  to  H.  T.  Abbott, 
chief  engineer  of  the  Malolo.  The 
Ventura  was  thoroughly  gone  over 
after  her  recent  record  run  to  the 
rescue  of  the  Tahiti,  and  cleared  on 
her  regular  schedule  Thursday, 
Sept.  IL 


The  Golden  Wedding  of  CAP- 
TAIN JAMES  A.  JENSEN,  one  of 
the  best  known  old  time  shipping 
men  of  the  Northwest,  and  Mrs. 
Jensen  was  recently  celebrated  in 
Seattle.  Up  to  1891  he  had  been 
in  deep  water  ships,  but  that  year 
he  took  charge  of  the  Quartermas- 
ter Dry  Dock,  with  which  he  was 
identified  for  many  years.  He  then 
bought  and  operated  the  steamer 
Florence  K.,  and  organized  the 
Eagle  Harbor  Transportation  Co. 
Retired  from  active  management  in 
1914,  he  enlisted  his  services  with 
the  Shipping  Board  when  the  Uni- 
ted States  entered  the  World  War, 
and  was  inspector  of  construction 
at  Portland,  Oregon.  The  celebra- 
tion of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
his  wedding  was  participated  in  by 
a  great  many  of  his  old  time  friends 
and  business  associates,  among 
whom  he  is  held  in  high  esteem. 


When  the  palatial  Matson  liner 
Malolo  cleared  September  20  from 
San  Francisco  on  her  second  an- 
nual cruise  around  the  Pacific, 
CAPTAIN  CHARLES  L.  BERND- 
STRON  was  in  command,  with 
Chief  Engineer  H.  T.  ABBOTT  in 
charge  of  the  engine  room.  This 
combination  assures  efficient  con- 
trol of  propulsion  and  safe  naviga- 
tion on  a  vessel  that  has  proved 
herself  one  of  the  safest  ships 
afloat. 

In  galley  and  pantry,  HUGO 
WIEDENHOEFER,  chef,  and  E.  0. 
FRICKENDAY,   chief  steward,  are 


Major  Charles  L.  Tilden,  presidrnt, 
Harbor  Board,  hopeful  of  passing  a 
ten  million  dollar  bond  issue  for  San 
Franeiscn  <u:alerfront  improvements. 

in  charge  of  choice  varieties  and 
large  supply  of  food  stuffs,  from 
which  they  plan  menus  to  suit  the 
most  epicurean  taste.  No  wonder 
the  participants  in  the  first  Pacific 
Tour  of  this  vessel  presented  a  tes- 
timonial of  their  personal  apprecia- 
tion to  Captain  Berndstron  and  his 
fellow   officers. 


W.  E.  DOOLING,  assistant  dis- 
trict manager  at  San  Francisco  for 
the  American-Hawaiian  Steamship 
Company,  was  recently  married  to 
Miss  Alida  La  Verne  Bastian.  After 
a  honeymoon  motor  trip  through  the 
Sierra  and  a  visit  at  Virginia  City 
Nevada,  where  Dooling's  parents 
have  resided  since  1860,  the  couple 
are  now  settled  in  the  Bay  district 
and  Dooling  is  back  at  his  desk. 


SEUCHI  IHARA,  formerly  assi-st- 
tant  purser  of  the  Nippon  Yusen 
Kaisha  liner  Taiyo  Maru,  has  been 
appointed  traveling  purser  of  the 
N.Y.K.  motor  liner  Tatsuta  Maru. 
Ihara,  who  has  been  ten  years  with 
the  line,  is  familiarly  known  to  his 
associates  in  San  Francisco  as 
O'Hara,  the  Japanese  with  a 
brogue. 


Carl  E.  Nordling,  dock  freight  agent 

III    San    Francisco    for    the    Dollar 

Steamship  Lines. 


Navy  Lubrication 

AN  outstanding  tribute  to  Cy- 
col  oils  is  seen  in  their  selec- 
tion by  the  United  States 
Navy,  on  the  basis  of  "work  value" 
tests,  for  use  in  all  operations  out 
of  Pacific  Coast  and  Hawaiian 
ports  for  the  fiscal  year  1930-1931. 

The  contract,  which  will  call  for 
approximately  one  million  gallons 
of  Cycol  oils,  was  awarded  not  sim- 
ply on  the  basis  of  cost,  but  on  a 
computation  of  work  cost  per  gal- 
lon, in  which  Cycol  was  a  decided 
leader  in  competition  with  leading 
brands  of  both  eastern  and  western 
refiners,  according  to  L.  M.  Edel- 
man,  supervisor  of  marine  lubri- 
cant sales  for  the  Associated  Oil 
Company. 

"The  navy  test,  run  in  especially 
designed  equipment,  is  most  ex- 
haustive, and  for  an  oil  to  be  selec- 
ted thus  in  competition  with  numer- 
ous other  makes  of  oil,  is  a  decided 
compliment  to  that  oil's  quality  and 
performance,"  Edelman  declared. 

"Careful  physical  and  chemical 
tests  are  first  made  to  determine 
the  following  properties:  viscosity, 
neutralization  number,  precipita- 
tion number,  and  carbon  residue. 
The  oil  is  then  subjected  to  a  100- 
hour  endurance  test  in  special  navy 
equipment.  At  the  conclusion  of  this 
endurance  test,  the  same  four  phys- 
ical and  chemical  properties  are  re- 
determined. The  'work  factor'  is  a 
numerical  figure  expressing  the 
change  in  chemical  and  physical 
properties  brought  about  by  the  en- 
durance test.  Bids  are  then  award- 
ed on  the  basis  of  'service  cost  per 
gallon,'  arrived  at  by  dividing  the 
bid  cost  per  gallon  by  the  average 
work  value." 

The  contract  awarded  the  Asso- 
ciated Oil  Company  covers  lubrica- 
tion requirements  on  board  all  bat- 
tle ships,  destroyers,  submarines, 
p.nd  aircraft  carriers,  and  in  all  air- 
craft for  Washington.  Oregon.  Ida- 
ho, Nevada.  California,  Arizona. 
Honolulu  and  Alaska. 
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Safe 


Passage 


Even  when  tricky  w<'ather  whi])S  up  choppy  seas,  pas- 
sengers on  the  S.S.  Columbus  and  all  other  hoats  oper- 
ated by  The  Goodrich  Transit  Company  enjoy  the 
safety  of  unfailing  electric  light  at  vital  points,  and 
power  for  radio  communication!  Every  ship  is 
equipped  with  Kohler  Electric  Plants  for  auxiliary 
and  emergency  current. 

Many  other  shipping  enterprises  also  rely  on  Kohler. 
Government  ships  carry  them.  And  many  smaller 
craft — yachts,  fishing-boats,  pleasure-schooners  of  all 
kinds — rely  entirely  on  one  of  the  special  Kohler 
marine  models  for  their  light  and  for  radio  broad- 
casting current. 

Kohler  Electric  Plants  generate  current  at  110  or 
220  volts  A.  C.  or  D.  C.  Capacities  range  from  800  watts 
to  10  K.  W.  There  is  also  a  32-volt  plant  (Model  D-32  I 
which  has  facilities  for  storing  small  amounts  of  cur- 
rent. This  model  is  especially  suited  for  ships  and 
yachts  where  small  amounts  of  current  may  occa- 
sionally be  required  during  the  night.  The  entire 
plant  is  compact  and  easily  transportable. 

Mail  the  coupon  today  for  information  specialized 
to  your  needs.  Kohler  Co.  Founded  187.3.  Kohler,  Wis. 
— Shipping  Point,  Sheboygan,  Wis. — Branches  in  prin- 
cipal cities.  .  .  .  Manufacturers  of  Kohler  Plumbing 
Fixtures. 


KOHLER  OF  KOHLER' 


ELECTRIC 
PLANTS 

KOHLER  CO.,  Kohler,  Wisconsin  PMR  10-30 

Gentlemen:    Please  send  catalog  describing — 

n  Kohler  Electric  Plants  D  The  new  Model  D-32 


Name 


Use  in  ivhich  interested. 


Street- 
.  State 


FAST 
SERVICE 

. .  7  Matson  liners 
to  nsi'WSm 


I  HERE'S  never  any  waiting  when 
you  want  to  go  to  Hawaii.  Seven 
Matson  liners,  including  the  luxuri- 
ous 4-day  Malolo,  plow  a  continuous 
wake  from  San  Francisco  to  Hono- 
lulu. You  can  always  find  a  Matson 
sailing  that  suits  you. 

Deck  sports,  movies,  dancing,  will 
enliven  your  voyage.  In  your  state- 
room, you'll  find  the  comforts  of 
home.  You  can  have  a  great  trip  on 
one  of  these  Matson  liners.  All- 
expense  tours  are  offered  in  great 
variety. 

Gateway  to  the  South  Seas 

From  Honolulu  it  is  not  far  to  Sa- 
moa. Beyond  Samoa  lie  Fiji  and  Aus- 
tralia. You  can  book  on  Matson  ships 
all  the  way — with  generous  stopovers 
and  everything  arranged  in  advance. 


{2^^^^^\^ 


Ride  the  surf  at  IVaikiki! 
Every  day  in  the  year,  bronzed,  happy 
visitors   ride   the    surf   at   Waikiki.     The 
average  temperature  of  the  water  is  75  de- 
grees— just  what  it  should  be  for  comfort. 


MATSON  LINE 

25  steamers .  .fastest  service 
HAWAII    -    -     SOUTH  SEAS    -    -     AUSTRALIA 


San   Francisco 
Portl.-ind 


Los  Angeles 
Seattle 
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NEWS  FROM  EAST 

Keel  Laying  at  Newport  News. — 

The  keel  for  the  steamship  Florida 
was  laid  at  the  yard  of  the  Newport 
News  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Co., 
Newport  News,  Va.,  on  September 
2.  This  vessel  is  for  the  Peninsular 
&  Occidental  Steamship  Company 
in  the  Key  West-Havana  express 
run. 

She  is  of  the  three-deck  type, 
with  continuous  promenade,  semi- 
cruiser  stern,  bulbous  bow,  and 
slightl.v  curved  stem,  having  dimen- 
sions 386  ft.  6  in.  over-all,  365  ft. 
between  perpendiculars,  56  ft.  6  in. 
molded  beam,  28  ft.  6  in.  molded 
depth  to  upper  deck.  She  will  be 
powered  by  two  sets  of  Parsons 
turbines,  with  De  Laval  single  re- 
duction gears,  capable  of  develop- 
ing a  total  of  8500  shaft  horsepower 
with  10  per  cent,  continuous  over- 
load. Passenger  accommodations 
will  be  fitted  for  612  first  class  and 
130  second  class  passengers. 

The  vessel  will  have  outward  ap- 
pearance similar  to  the  Evangeline 
and  Yarmouth  designed  by  Theo- 
dore E.  Ferris.  The  Florida  is  be- 
ing constructed  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  Carroll  S.  Smith,  consulting 
engineer  for  the  owners. 


Eight  Barges. — Bids  for  the  con- 
struction of  eight  barges  has  been 
requested  by  the  Gulf  Refining  Co., 
21  State  St.,  New  York,  to  be  of 
steel  construction,  150  by  85  ft. 

This  company  is  also  planning 
the  construction  of  several  self-pro- 


COAST  SHIPYARDS. 

pelled,    diesel-powered    river    type 
barges. 

Two  towboats  for  river  service, 
of  twin  screw  tunnel  type,  equipped 
with  2000-horsepower  diesel  en- 
gines are  also  under  consideration. 


New  Diesel-Electric  Yacht. — The 

Bath  Iron  Works,  Bath,  Maine,  has 
received  from  Henry  J.  Gielow  Co., 
Inc.,  naval  architect  of  New  York, 
an  order  for  a  diesel-electric  yacht 
for  Geo.  M.  Pyncheon  of  New  York; 
the  vessel  to  be  140  ft.  between 
perpendiculars,  24  ft.  10  in.  beam,  8 
ft.  6  in.  draft;  powered  with  two 
400-horsepower  diesel  engines  and 
developing  14  knots  speed. 


Derrick  Boats  Ordered. — Dravo 
Contracting  Company,  Pittsburgh, 
Penn.,  has  an  order  for  a  hull  for 
derrick  boat  for  the  Atlantic  Gulf 
&  Pacific  Co.  and  for  a  15-ton  der- 
rick boat  for  the  U.  S.  Engineers 
Office,  Pittsburgh.  In  addition  they 
are  building  six  130-ft.  cargo  barges 
for  stock. 


United  Fruit  Liners. — Newport 
News  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Com- 
pany, Newport  News,  Virginia,  has 
an  order  from  the  United  Mail 
Steamship  Company  (subsidiary  of 
United  Fruit  Company)  for  three 
passenger  and  refrigerated  cargo 
vessels.  Hulls  are  to  be  415  feet  be- 
tween perpendiculars,  60  ft.  beam, 
24  ft.  loaded  draft,  and  10,490  tons 
displacement.     Turbo-electric    type 


of  power  plant  has  been  chosen,  to 
develop  10,500  indicated  horse- 
power  and  17 1/2  knots  sea  speed. 
Keels  will  be  laid  early  next  year 
for  delivery  in  1932. 

Contract  for  three  similar  ves- 
sels has  been  awarded  to  the  Beth- 
lehem Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Ltd., 
Fore  River  Plant,  Quincy,  Mass. 


TRADE  NOTE 

Mechanical-D  rive   Turbine. — A 

new  small  mechanical-drive  non- 
condensing  steam  turbine  for  driv- 
ing centrifugal  pumps,  fans,  and 
similar  industrial  equipment  oper- 
ating in  general  at  speeds  between 
1750  and  3600  revolutions  per  min- 
ute, has  been  announced  by  the 
General  Electric  Company. 

The  new  turbine  is  built  only  as 
a  single-stage  machine  and  has  two 
rows  of  revolving  buckets.  It  fol- 
lows the  design  of  the  standard 
line  of  G.-E.  mechanical-drive  tur- 
bines and  although  simple  in  con- 
struction embodies  dependableness 
and  reliability.  The  wheel  casing 
is  split  horizontally  for  easy  access 
to  the  internal  parts,  and  the  steam 
and  exhaust  pipes  are  connected  to 
the  lower  half  of  the  machine.  A 
new  centrifugal  governor  with 
weights  pivoting  on  knife  edges  op- 
erates with  very  little  friction  and 
provides  proper  speed  regulation. 
An  independent  emergency  gover- 
nor is  included. 


Above  are  olans  from   the 


board  of  L.  E.  Geary,  naval  architect  of  Seattle,   showing   inboard   and   deck   arrangement    plans   for   a   diesel 
yacht  for  C.   B.   Blethen.    The   craft   is  96  ft.  long  by  18  feet  4  indies  beam. 
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BUYERS'  GUIDE  AND  MARINE  DIRECTORY 


MuJticoil  Evaporators,  Healers, 
Distillers. 

Onscom-RusscII    Company, 
Multiwhirl  Oil  Coolers. 

f  Jnscom-Russcll     Company. 

Nautical  Instruments. 

Ford   y   Geirrine.    C.    V.    Lane. 

The    Sperrv    Gyroscope    Company. 
Naval  Architects. 

I)    W.  Dickie. 
Nipples. 

Tlie    Lunkenheimer    Company. 

Nitrogen,  Gas. 

The   Linde   Air   Products   Co. 

Marine  Repairs  (Electrical). 

hts-Hokin    tf   Galvan. 
Metallic  Packing. 

(See    Packing.) 

Meters,  Water  and  Oil. 

Worthington    Pump    6?    Machinery 
( Corporation. 

Oakum. 

Geo.    Stratford    Oakum    Co 
Wceks-Howe-Emcrson    Company. 

Oil. 

(See   Lubricants.) 
Oil  Burners. 

The  Babcock  &>  Wilcox  Co. 
v,u.  n    Company. 
Rcthlchcm    S.    B.    Corp.,    Lid. 
Ford   y   Geirrine.    C.    V.    Lane. 
W.    S.    Ray   Mfg.    Co. 
Vaughn,    G.    E.    Witt    Co. 
Oil  Burning  Installations. 
The  Babcock  6?  Wilcox  Co 
Bclhlchem   Shipbuildini.   Corp.,   Ltd. 

For'd  y'ceirrine,  C.  V.   Lane. 
W.    S.    Ray   Mfg.    Co 
Vaughn,    G-    E.    Witt    Co. 

Oil  Burning  Control  Systems. 

v'auijhn,    G     E.    Wilt    (_x). 
Oil  Burning  Pump  and  Heater 
Sets. 

Rabcck    y   Wilcox   Co. 
liLlliIchcm   Shipbuilding   Corp.,   Ltd. 
Engineering    Corporal 


Foru  6?  Ge 
Chas.    C.    Mo 

GINEERS. 
Western    Engi, 
Vaughn,    G.    E 

Oil  Coolers. 

Uavis   Engir 


V.  Lane, 
y   Co..    EN. 


jring  Corporation. 
-Russell    Company. 


C.  V.   1.1 


Oil  Cups 

ihe    Lunkenheimc 

Oiling  Devices. 

Ford   a   Gcirrmc. 
The    Lunkenheime 

Oil  Fuel. 

'^ss  iciated   Oil    Company. 
Standard    Oil    Company. 
Sl.cll  Oil  Company. 
Union   Oil   Company. 

Oil  Fuel  Apparatus. 

I'lb.ock   y    Wilcox   Co. 


Cha 


C.    Mo 


ghn.  G.   E.    Witt   Co. 


Oil  Gauges 

The    Lunkcnl 


Company. 


Oil  Purifiers. 

De    Laval    Separator    Company. 
Sharpies    Specialty    Company. 

Oil  Reliquification  Systems. 

Davis    Engineering    Corporation. 
Western    Engineering   Company. 
Oil  Separators. 

Bethlehem  Shipbuilding   Corp.,  I 
De   Laval   Separator   Company. 
Ford   6^  Geirrine,    C.    V.    Lane. 
The  Babcock  6P  Wilcox  Co. 
Sharpies    Specialty    Company. 
Western    Engineering    Company. 

Oil,  Steam  Cylinder. 

Associated  Oil   Company. 
Shell  Oil  Co. 
Standard   Oil   Co. 


Oil,  Turbine. 

Associated   Oil   Company. 
Shell   Oil   Co. 
Standard   Oil   Co. 
Union   Oil  Co. 

Oronite  Paints. 

Standard   Oil    Company. 

Oxy-Acetylene  Apparatus. 

Oxweld    Acetylene    Company. 
Oxygen,  Gas 

Linde    Air    Products    Company. 
Packing 

France   Packing  Co. 

Plant  Rubber  fe?  Asbestos   Works. 

C.    E.    Rhodes   Co. 

Thorkote    Products   Co.,    Inc. 

Packing,  Metallic  Condenser 

Crane    Packing    Company. 
Packing,  Metallic. 

Crane    Packing    Company. 
Paint. 

Federal  Comp.  and  Paint  Co.,   Inc. 

L.    W.    Ferdinand    Company. 

Fuller  Company.   W.   P, 

HiII-Hubbcll  Co. 

International  Compositions  Company, 
Paint,  Stack. 

Federal   Comp.    6?   Paint    Co..    Inc. 

L,    W,    Ferdinand    6?    Company. 

Fuller  Company.   W.   P. 

Hill-Hubbell  Co. 

International  Compositions  Company. 
Paint,  Waterproof. 

Federal    Comp.    fe"   Paint    Co.,    Inc. 

L,    W,    Ferdinand   &>  Company, 

Fuller  Company.  W.  P. 

HillHubbell   Co, 

International  Composit 
Paneling. 

Ford   &>   Geirrine, 

Haskelite   Mfg.    Corporation, 

The   Pantasote  Company.    Inc, 
Pipe  Unions. 

The    Lunkenheimer    Company, 
Plumbing,  Marine 

A.    B,    Sands  6?  Son   Co. 
Plumbing  (Fixtures),  Enameled, 


Morthe 


Pun 


p    Company, 
Worthington    Pump    fe?   Machinery 

Corporation, 
Westinghouse   EIcc.   (f  Mfg.   Co. 

Pumps,  Deck. 

Ingersoll-Rand    Co. 
Northern    Pump    Company. 
Worthington    Pump    y    Machinery 

Pimips,  Electric. 

Ford   y  Geirrine,    C.   V.   Lane. 
Ingersoll-Rand    Co. 
Western    Engineering    Company. 
Worthington    Pump    €?'   Machinery 

Pumps,  Electric-driven. 

Ford   6=   Geirrine,    C.   V.   Lane. 
Ingersoll-Rand  Co. 
Northern   Pump   Company. 
Worthington    Pump    6?    Machinery 
Corporation. 

Pumps,  Fuel  Oil. 

Fairbanks,   Morse   6?  Co. 
Ford  y  Geirrine,   C.   V.   Lane. 
Ingersoll-Rand    Co, 

Pump    Company. 


Wesi 


G.    E.    Witt   Co. 


Eng 


Con 


Vitreous  China,  Brass. 

A.   B    Sands  ii  Son  Co. 
Propellers. 

Bethlehem    S.    B.    Corp.,    Ltd. 

Ford   6=   Geirrine,    C.    V.    Lane. 

Hyde    Windlass    Company. 

Kearfott    Engineering    Co.,    Inc. 

Warman   Steel   Casting   Co. 
Presses. 

(See    Forging   Presses.) 
Propeller  Shaft  Sleeves. 

Kearfott     Engineering    Company. 
The   Paper  &■  Textile  Machinery   Co 
Pumps. 

Davis    Engineering    Corporation. 
Fairbanks,    Morse   (f   Co. 
Ford    y   Geirrine. 
Griscom-Russell    Company. 
Hyde   Windlass   Company. 
Ingersoll-Rand    Co. 
Kearfott   Engineering    Co.,    Inc. 
Northern   Pump   Company. 
Western    Engineering   Company. 
Worthington    P.    (f  M.    Corp. 

Pumps,  Ballast. 

Ford   y   Geirrine,    C.    V.    Lane 
Ingersoll-Rand   Co, 
Northern   Pump   Company, 
Western   Engineering   Company, 
Worthington    Pump    if    Machinery 
Corporation, 

Pumps,  Bilge. 

Ford   5?  Geirrine,    C,    V,   Lane 
Ingersoll-Rand    Co, 
Northern   Pump   Company, 
Western    Engineering    (Company, 
Worthington    Pump    &■    Machinery 
Corporation 

Pumps,  Boiler  Feed. 

Ford   6=   Geirrine,    C,   V,    Lane. 
Ingersoll-Rand   Co, 
Western    Engineering    Company. 
Worthington    Pump    &?    Machinery 

Pumps,  Centrifugal. 

Ingersoll-Rand  Co. 

Worthington    Pump    6P    Machinery 

Pumps,  Circulatmg. 

Ingersoll-Rand    Co. 


Worthington    Pump  'y    Machinery 

Pumps,  Gasoline. 

Ingersoll-Rand    Co. 
Northern   Pump   Company. 
Worthington    Pump    tf    Machinery 

Pumps,  Hand  Oil. 

The    Lunkenheimer    Clompany. 
Company.  Pumps,  Oil. 

Ford   y  Geirrine,   C.   V.    Lane. 
Ingersoll-Rand    Co, 
Northern    Pump    Company, 
Worthington    Pump    y    Machinery 
Corporation, 

Pumps,  Rotary. 

Ford   y  Geirrine,    C.    V,    Lane. 
Northern    Pump   Company. 
Vaughn,   G.    E.    Witt  Co. 
Worthington    Pump    y    Machinery 


Lane. 


Pumps,  Sanitary. 

Fairbanks,    Morse   y    Co. 
Ford   y  Geirrine,   ( 
Ingersoll-Rand   Co. 
Northern    Pump    Company. 
Western   Engineering  Company. 
Worthington    Pump    y    Machinery 

Pumps  (Vacuum). 

Ford   y  Geirrine,    C.   V.   Lane. 

Ingersoll-Rand    Co. 

Northern   Pump   Company. 

The   Sptrry  Gyroscope  Company. 

Worthington    Pump    y   Machinery 

Purse  Seines. 

Cunnmcham.    Allan. 
Purifiers. 

Ford    y   Geirrine,    C.    V.    Lane. 

Radio  Apparatus. 

Radio   M.irine   Corp. 
Mackay  Radio  Tel.   Co, 
Ets-Hokin    y   Galvan, 

Reducing  Gears. 


(Se. 


Refined  Oils. 

Associated   Oil   Company. 

Standard    Oil    Company. 

Refrigerating  Machinery. 

(See    Ice   Machines.) 

Regulators    (Pressure). 

Vaughn,   G,    E,    Witt   Co. 
Riggers. 

Haviside    Company. 
Roofing  Paints. 

L.    W.    Ferdinand   y  Company. 

Rope. 

(See   also   Wire   Rope.) 
Columbian    Rope    Company. 
Durable    Wire   Rope   Company. 
Griscom-Russell    Company. 
Portland   Cordage   Co. 
Tubbs   Cordage   Co. 

Rudder  Angle — Indicator. 

Ford   y  Geirrine,    C.    V.    Lane. 
The   Sperry   Gyroscope  Co. 


Running  Light  Panels. 

General   Electric   Company. 

Sails. 

Haviside    Company. 

Scuttle  Butts. 

Brunswick-Kroeschell    Co. 
Frick   Company. 

Searchlight  Control  Gear. 

The  Sperry  Gyroscope  Compiiny. 
Searchlight,  High  Intensity. 

General   Electric   Company. 

The  Sperry  Gyroscope  Company. 
Searchlights   (Low  Intensity). 

Ets-Hokin    y    Galvan, 
General   Electric   Company, 

Separators  (Steam,  Air  &  Oil). 

'       '   y   Geirrine,    C,    V,    Lane. 


The 


n-Ru 


ck  y  Wile-   „„. 

Shafting   (Forged  Steel). 

Kearfott    Engineering    Company. 

Ship  Agents  and  Brokers. 

Page    Brothers. 

Bethlehem   S.    B.   Corp  ,   Ltd. 

Ship  and  Boat  Builders. 

Bethlehem   S,   B.   Corp.,   Ltd. 
Morse    Dry   Dock   y   Repair   Co, 
Sun   Shipbuilding  Co, 
Todd    Dry   Docks    Corporation, 

Ship  Bottom  Paint. 

Federal   Comp,   6?  Paint    " 


Inti 


,al    Con 


Co, 


Ship  Construction  Systems. 

J_,    W,_Isherwood, 
Ship  Lighting. 

(See    Electric    Fittings    and    Sup- 


plies,) 


Ship  Chandlers. 


nd    Ship    Chand- 


Soot  Blowers. 

Diamond  Povi^e 
Springs. 


Steam  Engines, 


Specialty  Corp. 


(See   Mar 


Eng 


Steamship  Companies. 

(See   Transportation.) 
Steam  Specialties. 

Griscom-Russell    Company 
Kearfott   Engin 
The    Lunkenhe 
Vaughn.   G.   E 

Steam  Traps. 


;ring  Company 
ner  Company. 
Witt   Co. 


Da 


Eng 


Ford   y  Geirrine.    C,    V.    Lane. 
Vaughn,   n,    E.    Witt  Co. 
Steering  Gears  and  Engines. 

Bethlehem    S.    B,    Corp.,    Ltd, 
Cunningham,    Allan, 
Dake    Engine    Company, 
Ford    y   Geirrine, 
Hvde    Windlass    Company, 
Kearfott    Engineering    Co,.    Inc, 
Steering  Wheels. 

Dake   Engine    Company, 

Fold   y  Geiirine,    C,    V,    Lane, 

Hyde  Windlass  (Company. 

Storage  Heaters. 

Davis    Engineering    Corporation. 

Western    Engineering    Company. 
Superheaters 

The  Babcock  y  Wilcox  Co. 
Surface  Condensers. 

Ingersoll-Rand    Co. 

Westinghouse    Elec.    y  Mfg.    Co. 

Worthington    Pump    y    Machinery 

Switchboards. 

Ets-Hokin   y  Galvan. 
General    Electric    Company. 
Westinghouse   Elec.    y  Mfg.    Co. 

Switches  (Electric  Snap). 

General    Electric   Company. 
Westinghouse   Elec.    y  Mfg.    Co. 

Teakwood. 

East    Asiatic    Cximpany,    Ltd. 
Telegraphs,    Electrical    and    Me- 
chanical,      Docking,       Engine 
Order,  Engine  Revolution,  etc. 

Ford   y   Geirrine,   C.    V.    I,ane. 
Telemotors. 

Bethlehem    S.    B,    Corp,.    Ltd, 

Cunningham,    Allan, 

Ford   y  Geirrine,   C,    V,    Lane, 
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//  it  can    be  done  United  can  do  it 


U, 


NITED  has  brought  new  standards  of 
efficiency  and  service  to  the  field  of  marine 
repairs. 

WITH  five  modern,  complete  plants  it  is 
meeting  the  needs  of  shipping  with  an  ability 
developed  by  its  yards  in  more  than  half  a 
century  of  experience. 

UNITED  is  proud  of  its  ability  to  per- 
form a  little  or  a  big  task  in  a  workmanlike 
manner.  It  has  the  skill,  the  manpower  and 
the  facilities,  coupled  with  a  determination 
to  render  a  superior  service  to  the  shipping 
industry. 


The  Mark  of 
Quality  in 
Ship  Repairs 


United  Service  is  Superior  Service 


UNITED    DRY   DOCKS 
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SAFETY  TYPE  MOTORS 

for  EXPLOSIVE  AREAS 


ONE  tiny  spark  in  a  gaseous  or  inflammable  area — and  a  huge 
tanker  becomes  a  floating  mass  of  torn  and  twisted  metal. 

Diehl  Safety  Type  Motors,  built  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  for  explosion  proof  service,  are  com' 
pletely  protected  against  the  entrance  of  explosive  gases,  inflam' 
mable  liquids,  acids  and  moisture. 

The  motors  are  made  for  both  direct  and  alternating  current 
circuits.  They  are  totally  enclosed  and  equipped  with  deep  groove 
ball  bearings,  oil  lubricated.  Operating  characteristics  conform 
to  the  N.E.M.A.  standards. 

For  safety — specify  Diehl.  Detailed  information  and  prices 
sent  gladly  on  request. 

DIEHL  MANITFACTURING  COMPANY 

Electrical  Division  of  THE  SINGER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

ELIZABETHPORT,  NEW  JERSEY. 
Atlanta      -       Boston      -      Chicago       '       New  York       '       Philadelphia 


Birds-Eye  View  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  at  Her  Dock  at  Rio  de  Janerio 


The  Liner 

Citif  of  Los  Angeles 

Encircles 
South  America 


Coming  Through  Gatun  Locks 
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From 

the  Tropics 
to  the  Arctic 


Unloading   135  H.P.  Washington  Diesel  generating  set  at  St.  Pauls  Island,  Alaska. 

One  of  two  units  purchased  by  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries  for  use  in 

this  isolated  community. 


WASHINGTON  DIESEL  ENGINES 

ARE   OPERATING    SUCCESSFULLY 

The  superior  construction  of  Washington  Diesel  Engines  is  reflected  in  the  effi- 
cient trouble  free  service  they  are  rendering  in  remote  parts  of  the  world.  For 
example,  the  U.  S.  Government  recently  purchased  two  Washington  Diesel 
generating  sets  for  use  on  St.  Pauls  Island,  Alaska.  A  community  that  is  shut 
off  from  the  outside  world  ten  months  each  year.  Wherever  dependable  serv- 
ice is  required  under  the  most 
adverse  conditions,  you  can  be 
sure  the  sturdy  Washington 
Diesel  will  fulfill  every  power 
requirement  perfectly. 

WASHINGTON 

44  to  1200  H.  P. 

Washington  Iron  Works, 
Seattle 

British  Columbia  Representative:  Vancouver  Machin- 
ery Depot,  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  Canada;  Honolulu 
Representative:  Ferine  Machinery  Company,  Inc., 
Alexander  &  Baldwin  Bldg.,  Honolulu,  T.H.;  Cali- 
fornia Agents:  W.  H.  Worden  Co.,  Inc.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.:  Ward-Livesly  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  CaUf. 
Southern   Representative:    Eclipse  Engineering  Co.,    321 

Ceremonies    incident    to    launching    of   Japanese    fishing    boat    at    Honolulu,    T.H.  J;'^'^"'",?''   '^'"".P'''""''  La-;  Proctor  Engineering 

TU-     U      .    II  .U  ■      .U-  .-■  •     w/     u-       .         rv-        I   c       •  A  '-"■■     Baltimore,     Md.:     The    Sterling    Engine    Works, 

Ihis  boat,  like  others  in  this  section,  is  Washington  Diesel  equipped.  Ltd.,  foot  of  Water  Street,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 
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Editorial  Comment »  » » 


Oh,  Henry! 


JUR  ubiquitous  and  effer- 
'vescent  manufacturer  of  Liz- 
zies and  Lincolns  granted  an  interview  to  news  reporters 
recently  on  board  the  steamship  Bremen.  On  that  occa- 
sion Henry  is  reported  to  have  said,  "If  I  had  to  buy 
more  ships  I  would  buy  them  in  Germany.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve America  can  compete  with  Germany  without  many 
years  of  shipbuilding  experience." 

This  reported  remark  has  brought  a  storm  of  protest 
from  many  sources.  Henry,  of  course,  was  merely  play- 
ing to  the  Germany  publicity.  He  was  not  thinking  of 
shipbuilding  at  all.  Yet  the  publicity  given  to  his  remark 
and  the  protests  against  it  are  far  greater  in  volume  and 
vehemence  than  any  protests  we  have  noticed  over  the 
actual  fact  of  many  American  ships  being  built  in 
Germany. 

However,  the  truth  is  that,  by  and  large,  the  United 
States  has  had  more  experience  in  both  commercial  and 
naval  shipbuilding  than  Germany;  and  there  are  several 
other  nations  in  Europe  that  are  far  ahead  of  Germany 
in  shipbuilding  and  ship  operating  experience.  The 
German  capture  of  the  Blue  Ribband  of  the  North  At- 
lantic with  the  magnificent  passenger  liners  Bremen 
and  Europa  is  due  not  so  much  to  German  shipbuilding 
experience  as  to  the  German  habit  of  patient  scientific 
research  into  the  experience  of  every  shipbuilding  na- 
tion and  the  application  of  the  results  of  that  research 
to  the  design  of  fast  passenger  liners. 

The  Bremen  and  Europa  could  have  been  built  at  any 
one  of  several  American  shipyards  with  equally  good 
technical  results.  Had  they  been  built  in  an  American 
shipyard,  they  would  have  been  handicapped  in  com- 
mercial operation  by  a  much  higher  cost.  The  higher 
cost  would  be  due  mainly  to  the  greater  value  placed 
upon  shipbuilding  experience  by  the  American  ship- 
building workers,  who  for  many  years  have  been  taught 
by  Henry  Ford,  and  other  practical  economists,  that 
such  experience  is  worth  much  money.  Now,  when  and 
if  Henry  has  to  build  more  ships,  he  should  write  into  the 
contract  that  no  workman  engaged  on  those  ships  shall 
receive  a  stipend  less  than  six  dollars  per  day  (includ- 
ing all  classes).  If  he  will  do  this,  we  will  wager  that, 
given  an  opportunity  to  bid,  American  yards  will  get 
the  job. 


We  note,  however,  that  Henry  is  not  talking  of  build- 
ing, but  of  buying.  If  Henry  can  go  out  into  the  wide 
world  and  get  more  labor  and  material  in  ship  form  for 
his  money  than  he  has  already  purchased  from  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board,  he  is  certainly  "some 
buyer." 


Society  of  Naval  Architects 
and  Marine  Engineers 

OR  thirty-seven  years  The 
Society  of  Naval  Architects 
and  Marine  Engineers  has  furnished  for  the  marine 
technical  experts  of  the  United  States  an  opportunity 
for  interchange  of  ideas  and  discussion  of  problems. 
This  society  now  has  its  headquarters  in  the  Engineer- 
ing Societies'  Building  at  29  West  39th  Street,  New 
York,  and  its  annual  meetings  are  usually  held  there. 

Quoting  from  its  constitution,  the  object  of  this  soc- 
iety "shall  be  the  promotion  of  the  art  and  science  of 
shipbuilding,  commercial  and  naval,  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  In  furtherance  of  this  object,  annual 
meetings  shall  be  held  for  the  reading  and  discussion 
of  appropriate  papers  and  interchange  of  professional 
ideas,  thus  making  it  possible  to  combine  the  results 
of  experience  and  research  on  the  part  of  shipbuilders, 
marine  engineers,  naval  officers,  yachtsmen,  and  those 
skilled  in  producing  the  material  from  which  ships  are 
built  and  equipped." 

The  society  has  had  a  slow,  steady,  satisfactory 
growth,  and  now  has  about  1400  members.  The  Coun- 
cil, feeling  that  the  present  revival  of  shipbuilding  will 
attract  many  younger  men  into  this  field,  have  decided 
on  a  membership  drive,  which  is  now  going  forward 
under  the  direction  of  a  competent  committee. 

Membership  in  The  Society  of  Naval  Ai-chitect  and 
Marine  Engineers  not  only  offers  an  opportunity  to  take 
part  cooperatively  in  the  advance  of  the  marine  engin- 
eering and  the  naval  architectural  professions,  but  it 
also  provides  a  well  recognized  stamp  of  approval  for 
the  professional  standing  of  elected  members. 

A  survey  of  the  1929  membership  list  shows  only  86 
members  resident  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  This  comes  far 
short  of  measuring  up  to  the  relative  importance  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  in  shipowning  and  shipbuilding. 

We  heartily  recommend  membership  in  The  Society 
of  Naval  Architects  and  Marine  Engineers  as  a  great 
asset  to  any  man  who  can  qualify  as  a  member,  an 
associate  member,  or  a  junior.  Such  a  one  will  find  him- 
self linked  up  in  a  bond  of  fellowship  with  the  present 
masters  of  his  profession  and  with  the  immortals  who 
in  days  gone  by  laid  sure  the  foundations  of  our  present 
marine  technical  progress. 


Editorial 

Correspondence 

Letters  to  the  editor  on  controversial  snb]ects 
are  always  welcome  and  will  be  printed  in  this 
column.  While  we  may  not  agree  with  the 
ideas  expressed  by  our  correspondents  tve  are 
glad  to  give  them  the  opportunity  of  present- 
ing their  side  of  any  argument. 


Dear  Editor:  In  case  it  has  not  been  noted  by  inter- 
ested readers,  attention  is  called  to  an  item,  which  ap- 
peared as  an  interview  given  by  Henry  Ford  to  news- 
paper reporters  aboard  the  steamship  Bremen  and  was 
printed  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  September  1. 
Mr.  Ford  said  he  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  per- 
formance of  the  Bremen,  which  had  covered  two-thirds 
of  the  Atlantic  in  three  days  and  five  hours.  The  news- 
paper item  quotes  him  further  as  saying,  "If  I  had  to 
buy  more  ships,  I  would  buy  them  from  Germany.  I 
do  not  believe  America  can  compete  with  Germany, 
without  many  years  of  shipbuilding  experience." 

Mr.  Ford  is  in  error,  and  should  be  told  so  emphatic- 
ally and  publicly  by  the  leading  shipbuilders,  marine 
engineers,  and  machinery  manufacturers  of  this  coun- 
try. Such  a  statement,  coming  from  a  man  of  his  prom- 
inence, can  only  work  serious  harm  upon  the  important 
industry  which  we  all  serve,  and  upon  the  labor  which 
derives  its  living  from  that  industry. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  American  shipbuilders  do  not 
construct  ships  as  economically  as  do  foreigners,  no 
shipbuilders  of  any  nation  construct  better  ships  than 
do  American  yards.  When  all  is  said  and  done,  there 
are  no  vessels  afloat  of  their  type  which  can  challenge 
the  following  American  built  ships  for  comfort,  safety, 
or  luxury: 

S.S.  Dixie. 

S.S.  H.  F.  Alexander. 

S.S.  Maui. 

S.S.  Malolo. 

S.S.  California,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia. 

The  new  Dollar  ships,  now  building. 

The  new  Matson  ships,  now  building. 

The  U.S.  Line,  cabin  vessels,  now  building. 

S.S.  Waialeale,  Hualali,  Humuula. 
We  do  not  build  ships  as  cheaply  as  do  the  Germans, 
perhaps,  but  we  do  have  higher  living  standards  and 
pay  our  workmen  more  money,  thus  enabling  them  to 
buy  Ford  automobiles. 

List  of  Important  American  Pioneered  Marine 
Developments. 

1.  The  steam  ship  (Fulton). 

2.  Paddle  wheel  propulsion  (Fulton). 

3.  The  screw  propeller  (Ericsson). 

4.  The  geared  turbine  (Westinghouse-Melville-Mac- 
Alpine). 

5.  The  automatic  gang  plate  punching  table  (Lys- 
holm). 

6.  The  laying  out  of  shell  plates  in  mold  lofts, 
rather  than  fitting  plates  by  hand  (Roach-Lysholm). 

7.  The  first  electric  plant  aboard  ship  (S.S.  Colum- 
bia-Edison). 

8.  Turbine  electric  drive  (G.E.  Company-Emmett). 

9.  Kingsbury  thrust  bearing  (Westinghouse-Kings- 
bury). 

10.  The  clipper  ship. 

11.  The  submarine   (Lake). 
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12.  The  torpedo    (U.S.  Navy). 

13.  The  gyroscopic  ship  compass    (Sperry). 

14.  The  gyroscopic  ship  stabilizer  (Sperry). 

15.  Fuel  oil  burner. 

16.  The  automatic  steering  helmsman  ("Metal  Mike" 
by  Sperry). 

17.  Pulverized  coal  burner  (United  States  Shipping 
Board). 

18.  The  propeller  circulating  and  bilge  pump  (West- 
inghouse-Schmidt) . 

19.  The   propeller  blower    (Westinghouse-Schmidt) 

20.  The  range  finder  (U.S.  Navy). 

21.  The  periscope  (U.S.  Navy). 

22.  The  storage  battery. 

23.  The  electric  lamp   (Edison). 

24.  The  bulbous  bow   (Admiral  Taylor). 

25.  The  electric  hydraulic  steering  gear. 

26.  The  scoop  condenser  (U.S.  Navy). 

27.  The  electric  welded  steel  condenser  and  gear  case 
for  marine  use  ( Westinghouse). 

The  world's  sustained  speed  record  was  held  for  five 
years  by  the  U.S.S.  Omaha,  and  has  recently  been  bro- 
ken by  the  Saratoga  (see  the  World  Almanac.) 

On  the  Bremen  and  the  Europa  we  find  the  following 
outstanding  equipment  and  features  which  were  pion- 
eered and  developed  in  this  country: 

Items  Nos.  1,  3,  4,  6,  7,  13,  16,  22,  23,  24  and  25. 

(Signed)   An  American  Marine  Engineer. 


Cooperation  in  Shipping 
Development 


HERE  was  recently  incorporated 
by  a  group  of  prominent  shipping 
men  in  New  York  an  organization  which  bids  fair  to 
usher  in  a  development  of  the  American  marine  indus- 
try. This  organization  is  to  be  known  as  The  American 
Institute  of  Shipping. 

Its  membership  will  include  representatives  from 
every  phase  of  marine  activity  and  its  object  will  be  the 
"interchange  of  ideas  and  the  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation relative  to  ship  operation,  stressing  particularly 
cargo  handling,  safety  engineering,  and  the  selection, 
training,  and  compensation  of  employees.  A  large  num- 
ber of  prominent  Atlantiv  Coast  shipping  men,  marine 
engineers,  and  shipbuilding  executives  have  already 
joined  the  movement,  which  is  growing  rapidly. 

For  some  years  a  Pacific  Coast  movement  under  a 
different  set-up  and  another  name  has  been  quietly  and 
cooperatively  solving  those  very  problems  indicated  as 
stressed  under  the  American  Shipping  Institute  pro 
gram.  We  refer  to  the  Safety  Department  operated 
jointly  by  the  Pacific  Coast  Shipowners'  Association, 
the  Pacific  American  Steamship  Association,  and  the 
Waterfront  Employers  of  various  Pacific  Coast  ports. 
Definite  and  gratifying  results  have  been  obtained;  and 
best  of  all,  the  great  benefits  of  cooperative  effort  have 
been  fully  demonstrated. 

We  of  the  Pacific  Coast  are  glad  to  hear  that  our 
brethren  of  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  are  starting  in  the 
right  direction.  We  stand  ready  to  help  in  every  way  we 
can  with  the  benefit  of  our  experience  and  our  care- 
fully compiled  data  and  information. 

If  the  American  Institute  of  Shipping  can  spread 
to  the  Atlantic  Coast  marine  industry  the  benefits  al- 
ready accruing  from  cooperation  in  Pacific  Coast  ship- 
ping, and  can  ultimately  make  that  spread  national,  it 
will  certainly  have  made  a  very  notable  contribution  to 
the  well  being  of  the  American  merchant  marine. 
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IN  the  "gay  nineties"  many  sailing  vessels  were  en- 
gaged in  transporting  coal  from  British  Columbia 
to  Honolulu,  San  Francisco,  and  ports  in  southern 
California,  and  often  quite  a  fleet  would  be  anchored 
in  Departure  Bay  waiting  their  turn  to  load  there  or  at 
Nanaimo.  Shipmasters  were  generally  accompanied  on 
their  voyages  by  their  wives  and  families;  and  it  was 
customary  to  arrange  picnics  on  a  small  islet  in  the 
bay  known  as  Newcastle  Island.  During  the  morning 
the  families  of  the  captains,  with  a  couple  of  hands 
from  each  ship,  would  leave  in  boats  for  the  island, 
about  three  miles  from  the  anchorage.  Tables  were  set 
up,  clams  dug,  and  a  fire  started  to  make  a  chowder. 
The  captains  would  join  the  party  after  the  arrival  of 
the  daily  mail.  Following  a  good  dinner,  came  football 
and  other  games,  while  a  portable  organ  furnished 
music  for  singing  and  dancing.  After  tea,  the  boats 
were  loaded  and  tied  together  astern  of  each  other,  the 
ship  nearest  the  island  having  her  boat  at  the  end  of 
the  string,  and  so  on.  As  they  got  alongside  their  ves- 
sels, the  boats  would  be  cast  off  and  the  shortened  pro- 
cession then  proceed.  The  following  is  a  short  account 
of  the  skippers  shown  in  our  illustration. 

Captain  Noah  S.  Harding  is  living  in  Orleans,  Massa- 
chusetts, aged  88  years.  He  first  visited  the  Pacific 
Coast  in  1876  on  the  ship  Grace  Darling.  He  served 
five  years  as  chief  mate  of  the  Ocean  King  and  was 
master  of  the  America  for  fourteen  years. 

Captain  Adolph  Bergman  was  born  in  Prussia  in  1851 
and  went  to  sea  at  the  age  of  17  years.  He  came  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  in  1872,  first  sailing  in  the  brig  Curlew 
and  later  being  second  mate  of  the  bai'kentine  C.  L. 
Taylor.  He  was  master  of  the  bark  Lizzie  Marshall  and 
in  command  when  she  went  on  the  rocks  on  Vancouver 
Island  in  1884  in  a  blinding  snowstorm.  For  several 
years  he  ran  a  hotel  in  San  Francisco;  but  in  Septem- 
ber 1891  went  east  to  bring  out  the  ship  Big  Bonanza. 
After  five  years  in  command  of  this  ship  he  engaged 
in  the  sail  making  business  in  San  Francisco  until  his 
death  in  1917. 

Captain  Waldemar  Jorgensen,  a  native  of  Denmark, 
was  engaged  in  sailing  on  the  Pacific  from  1863  until 
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Skippers,  left  to  right: 
Captain  Adolph  Bergman, 
ship  Big  Bonanza;  Captain 
Waldemar  Jorgensen.  bark 
Alex.  McNeil;  Captain 
James  Davidson,  ship  Com- 
modore; Captain  Wm.  J. 
Hogan.  ship  Bohemia; 
Captain  Wm.  H.  Dunphy, 
ship  Willie  Rosenfeld; 
Captain  Noah  S.  Harding, 
ship  America;  and  Captain 
F.  E.  Magune,  ship  J.  B. 
Brown. 

Ladies,  left  to  right: 
Mrs.  Bergman.  Mrs.  Jor- 
gensen. Mrs.  Hogan,  Mrs. 
Davidson.  Mrs.  Harding, 
Mrs.  Magune,  and  the 
latter's  sister. 
—Picture  courtesy 

Mrs.  Wm.  J.  Hogan— 


the  loss  of  the  Alex.  McNeil,  which  was  under  his 
command  and  in  which  he  had  one  eighth  ownership,  in 
1903  on  the  Pratas  reefs  while  bound  to  Puget  Sound 
from  Manila.  During  his  last  years  he  is  said  to 
have  lived  on  Puget  Sound  and  passed  away  there. 

Captain  James  Davidson  was  born  in  Dundee  in  1850 
and  went  to  sea  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years.  He  served 
in  the  famous  British  man-of-war  Rodney  a  number  of 
years.  In  1873  he  located  on  the  Pacific  Coa.^t  and 
sailed  in  the  barkentines  Con.stitution  and  C.  L.  Taylor. 
He  was  many  years  in  the  bark  Columbia  as  mate  and 
master,  and  commanded  the  ships  Valley  Forge,  Com- 
modore. Undaunted,  and  Emily  Reed,  engaged  in  off- 
shore   trade. 

Captain  Wm.  J.  Hogan  was  a  native  of  Maine  and  for 
many  years  sailed  deep-water  ships  belonging  to  Hough- 
ton Brothers  of  Bath.  He  was  master  of  the  ships 
Columbia,  Bohemia,  and  Wachusett.  leaving  the  latter  to 
take  command  of  the  old  South  Seas  trading  bark  Helen 
W.  Almy,  in  which  he  purchased  an  interest  when  she 
was  about  to  be  fitted  out  for  a  trip  to  Alaska  with 
gold  seekers.  She  sailed  from  San  Francisco  March 
20,  1898,  and  two  days  later  was  found  bottom  up 
inside  of  Point  Reyes.  All  on  board  were  lost  and  no 
bodies  were  ever  recovered. 

Captain  Wm.  H.  Dunphy  was  born  in  Gardiner, 
Maine,  in  1843  and  took  up  seafaring  when  13  years  of 
age.  He  became  one  of  the  best  known  American  ship- 
masters and  commanded  the  ship  Occidental  the  first 
twelve  years  of  her  career.  He  then  took  the  new  ship 
Willie  Rosenfeld  and  was  in  her  during  her  eleven 
years  of  sea  life.  This  ship  foundered  in  a  gale  in 
1896  off  the  coast  of  Brazil  while  bound  from  New  York 
to  San  Francisco.  The  following  year  Capt.  Dunphy 
made  a  voyage  in  the  Shenandoah  and  then  retired  to 
make  his  home  in  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  where  he 
passed  away  some  eight  years  ago. 

Captain  F.  E.  Magune  was  born  in  Rockport,  Maine, 
in  1854,  and  sailed  on  the  Pacific  Coast  from  1882.  He 
commanded  the  barkentine  Makah  and  the  ships  Mer- 
cury and  J.  B.  Brown,  taking  the  latter  early  in  1893. 
The  captain  passed  away  a  number  of  years  ago. 
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Impressions  of  the  ig^o 

Load  Line  Conference 


%  David  W.  Dickie  = 


THE  first  Plenary  Session  of  the  International 
Load  Line  Conference  opened  on  May  29,  1930,  in 
London  at  the  Foreign  Office  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment. Gathered  there  were  faces  and  personalities 
of  such  widely  different  characteristics  that  the  possi- 
bility of  agreement  seemed  almost  hopeless.  From 
thirty-four  nations  came  men,  and  even  one  woman, 
with  the  most  divergent  ideas  and  desires.  Some  of 
the  nations  sent  men  well  qualified  to  discuss  the  mer- 
its of  ship  design  even  into  the  phases  involving  the 
most  difficult  of  the  higher  mathematics.  Some  were 
diplomatic  representatives  and  frankly  left  the  discus- 
sion of  technical  matters  to  others.  Labor  was  strongly 
represented,  as  many  of  the  European  governments 
have  strong  parliamentary  bodies  from  the  labor  par- 
ties. AH  these  interests  and  phases  of  thought  had  to 
agree  on  a  subject  that  has  much  leeway  for  difference 
of  opinion. 

The  general  cargo  steamer  has  been  the  subject  of 
so  much  experience  that  it  was  pretty  well  settled  that 
the  British  Board  of  Trade  Freeboard  was  about  correct 
and  that  the  now  famous  Plimsol  Mark  was  placed  in 
the  correct  position  on  the  average  merchant  ship. 

On  four  subjects,  notably  the  tanker  (vessels  carrying 
liquid  in  bulk),  the  timber  vessel  (vessels  carrying  lum- 
ber or  timber  on  deck),  special  types  (ore  or  other  ves- 
sels with  special  provisions  making  them  invulnerable 
to  the  sea),  and  zones  (the  areas  of  the  sea  that  should 
be  considered  as  tropical,  summer,  winter,  and  winter 
North  Atlantic),  there  was  unlimited  latitude  for  hon- 
est differenceo  of  opinion,  not  taking  into  account  the 
more  irritating  phase  of  having  the  vessels  of  one  coun- 
try become  more  efficient  while  those  of  another  coun- 
try would  become  inefficient  due  to  some  change  in  the 
law. 

In  the  case  of  tankers  much  study  and  thought  has 
been  given  to  solving  the  problem  of  deeper  loading. 

Much  capital  has  been  expended  in  the  designing  of 
closing  appliances  that  would  make  the  ships  safer 
against  encroachment  of  the  sea  and  to  provide  com- 
forts and  safety  appliances  for  the  crew.  Furthermore, 
ships  have  been  designed  with  the  underwater  body 
of  proper  shape  up  to  the  water  line  that  truly  repre- 
sents the  deeper  loading.  In  the  case  of  the  tankers 
under  flags  other  than  the  United  States,  they  may  or 
may  not  be  suitably  shaped  to  properly  take  advantage 
of  the  deeper  loading.  In  other  words,  are  the  vessels 
that  have  been  designed  to  be  efficient  at  the  previous 
load  line  going  to  be  efficient  when  loaded  deeper  in 
accordance  with  the  Convention  Load  Line?  The  tech- 
nical experts  sent  to  the  convention  who  were  well 
versed  in  the  principles  of  naval  architecture  knew  that 
at  least  some  of  the  vessels  would  not  be  properly 
shaped  to  give  efficient  performance,  and  consequently 

*Naval  Architect  and  Technical  Adviser  to  the  United  States 
Delegation  to  the  International  Load  Line  Conference. 


felt  called  upon  to  protect  the  investments  of  their  own 
nationals. 

It  was  this  phase  of  the  problem  that  was  respon- 
sible for  the  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  dele- 
gations to  depart  from  previous  practice  in  loading 
ships  and  not  any  fear  that  the  vessels  were  unsea- 
worthy. 

In  the  case  of  the  timber  vessels,  the  Scandinavian 
countries  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  with  small 
vessels  up  to  250  feet  in  length,  but  even  they  did  not 
load  their  vessels  as  deep  as  the  Pacific  Coast  lumber 
operators  because  they  were  prohibited  by  the  laws 
under  which  they  operated. 

In  the  first  place,  Baltic  timber  is  lighter  than  Paci- 
fic Coast  timber;  and  even  with  a  very  high  deck  load 
it  is  difficult  to  get  the  vessel  down  very  much  more 
than  10  or  12  feet  below  the  British  Board  of  Trade 
marks,  while  the  same  vessel  loaded  with  Douglas  fir 
to  the  same  height  would  be  down  18  to  20  feet  below 
the  same  mark. 

Here  again  it  was  not  safety  but  economic  design 
that  made  the  United  States  proposals  seem  to  be  too 
great  a   departure   from   European   development. 

The  idea  was  continuously  being  emphasized  that  the 
vessels  would  fall  over  due  to  lack  of  stability  if  any 
such  allowance  as  was  proposed  by  the  United  States 
was  put  into  force.  It  was  very  fortunate  indeed  that 
the  Pacific  Coast  operators  had  the  foresight  to  have 
the  vessels  inclined  with  the  deck  load  on  and  with  free 
liquid  in  two  compartments  of  the  double  bottom. 

When  these  data  were  offered  for  examination  the 
comment  always  was  "your  vessels  have  more  beam 
than  ours".  The  answer  was  that  no  part  of  the  sea 
placed  any  restriction  upon  the  beam  of  a  vessel. 

The  Pacific  Coast  lumber  operator  is  free  from  ice 
and  snow,  the  worst  obstacles  to  loading  a  vessel  with 
a  narrow  beam.  The  vessels  in  the  Baltic  Sea  accumu- 
late from  two  to  three  hundred  tons  of  ice  in  bad 
weather  from  spray  freezing  on  the  decks.  This  tends 
to  make  the  vessel  unstable. 

Illustration  by  lantern  slides  of  the  development  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  Steam  Schooner  dating  back  to  1883 
and  the  loading  of  large  steel  vessels  based  on  this  de- 
velopment probably  did  as  much  to  clear  up  the  idea 
of  experience  gained  as  any  of  the  arguments  used  in 
the  convention.  Another  contributing  factor  was  the 
unanimity  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  delegation  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

The  final  results  of  the  Convention's  work  is  illus- 
trated in  the  accompanying  table,  which  gives  the  al- 
lowance for  superstructures  (poop,  bridge,  and  fore- 
castle) and  the  allowance  for  timber  deck  loads. 

The  height  of  the  timber  deck  load  seemed  to  be  a 
source  of  considerable  anxiety,  especially  when  some 
of  the  seafaring  delegates  measured  up  on  the  wall  the 
height  of  eighten  feet  such  as  is  carried  by  the  Jane 
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Nettleton,  for  example.  This  caused  the  clause  to  be 
inserted  in  Rule  85,  "On  a  ship  within  a  seasonable 
winter  zone  in  winter,  the  height  of  the  deck  cargo 
above  the  freeboard  deck  is  not  to  exceed  one-thu-d  of 
the  extreme  breadth  of  the  ship."  This,  of  course  does 
not  apply  to  the  Pacific  Coast  steam  schooner  going  for- 
eign, as  in  the  Final  Protocol  Paragraph  III  we  find 
"This  Convention  is  not  applied  to  the  existing  ships' 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  of  France  of  the 
lumber  schooner  type  propelled  by  power,  with  or 
without  sails,  or  by  sails  alone." 

The  United  States  Regulations  covering  the  steam 
schooner  provide  for  three  load  lines. 

1.  When  loaded  with  a  complete  cargo  of  lumber  or 
timber  the  load  line  is  to  be  determined  by  the  vessel's 
experience. 

2.  Where  the  vessel  has  general  cargo  in  the  hold  and 
lumber  on  deck  she  will  be  loaded  to  the  timber  load 
line. 

3.  When  carrying  general  cargo  she  will  be  loaded  to 
the  same  load  line  as  the  ordinary  cargo  vessel. 

The  vessels  of  special  type  were  a  development  en- 
tirely by  the  United  States.  Here  we  have  a  vessel  that 
to  all  outward  appearances  is  an  ordinary  tanker,  but  is 
in  reality  one  tanker  inside  of  another.  The  purpose 
is  to  be  able  to  carry  liquids  in  bulk  in  both  the  outer 
and  inner  tankers  and  on  the  return  voyage  to  carry 
ore  or  bulk  cargo  in  the  inner  tanker.  There  was  no 
reason  why  such  a  vessel  should  not  receive  the  same 
deep  loading  allowance  as  the  tanker,  but  the  design 
was  so  entirely  different  from  the  usual  cargo  ship  to 
which  the  other  delegations  were  accustomed  that  they 
were  reluctant  to  admit  that  its  merits  justified  special 
consideration.  However  it  was  finally  accepted. 

The  last  subject,  zones,  was  one  covering  which  many 
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nations  had  data. 

This  collection  of  data  was  gathered  from  the  navi- 
gating officers  of  vessels  all  over  the  world,  and  its  ac- 
curacy was  based  on  averaging  the  opinions  of  these 
men.  Several  of  the  shipowners  and  shipowners'  repre- 
sentatives decided  that  there  was  too  much  leeway  for 
difference  of  opinion  between  navigating  officers  and 
on  that  account  would  fit  each  ship  with  an  anemometer 
and  a  wind  vane  to  determine  approximately  the  velo- 
city and  direction  of  the  wind  in  relation  to  the  ship. 
These  data,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  velocity  and 
heading  of  the  ship,  will  enable  a  fairly  accurate  de- 
termination of  the  velocity  and  direction  of  the  wind 
in  relation  to  the  surface  of  the  sea. 

The  anemometer  is  a  comparatively  inexpensive  in- 
strument and  the  information  resulting  from  its  use 
will  be  particularly  valuable  to  Pacific  Coast  opera- 
tors. It  is  believed  that  many  of  the  gales  reported  along 
the  coast  of  California  south  of  San  Pedro,  the  Mexican 
and  Central  American  coasts  are  Chubasco's,  or  thunder 
squalls,  peculiar  to  the  Central  American  coast.  The 
tropical  zone  was  extended  up  the  coast  of  Central  Am- 
erica, Mexico,  and  California  on  the  showing  made  by 
the  meteorological  records  now  extant;  but  it  is  believed 
that  with  more  certain  data  the  time  of  five  months 
seasonal  tropical  can  be  extended  to  include  at  least 
three  other  months.  One  important  point  is  the  sea  that 
is  raised  by  the  wind;  and  if  the  Chubascos  or  thunder 
squalls  raise  little  or  no  sea  and  only  last  for  a  short 
while,  as  the  name  suggests,  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  be  allowed  to  hinder  the  economic  opera- 
tion of  shipping  by  being  classed  as  gales. 

The  height  of  the  sea  or  waves  from  hollow  to  crest 
is  another  point  upon  which  data  are  lacking.  When 
passing  out  of  the  Gulf  Stream  on  the  way  to  the  Eng- 
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UNITED    STATES   RECULATIONS   AND  THE    INTERNATIONAL 

LOAD    LINE    CONFERENCE    1930 

DEDUCTIONS     IN    FREEBOARD    FOR    SUPERSTRUCTURES        C P 0 0 P,  BR I D G E  AND  F 0 RE CAS TLE ) 

AND    A    TIMBER   DECK    LOAD     IN    THE    WELL3     OF    THE    THREE     ISLAND      SHIP 

TOTAL    EFFECTIVE    LENOTU    OF     SUPERSIR UC TUBE 

0 

.IL 

JL 

.3L 

.4L 

.5L 

£1. 

.7L 

.BL 

.9L 

LOL 

SUPERSTBUCTURE    ALLOWANCE    WITHOUT    BECK    LOAD                PERCENTAGE 

0 

6.3 

12.7 

19 

27.5 

36 

46 

63 

7SJ 

877 

100 

SUPERBTRDCTITRE    ALLOWANCE    WITH     DECK    LOAD                          PERCENTAGE 

20 

30.75 

4LS 

52.25 

63 

6a25 

7SS 

6LB 

875 

93.75 

100 

DIrrERENCE                                                                                                                      PERCENTAGE 

20 

Z4.45 

2ae 

33.25 

355 

33. 2  S 

2SL5 

IBS 

12i 

6.05 

- 

PEacEKTAit     OF    WILLS 

ISO 

.90 

.80 

.70 

.60 

JO 

^40 

.30 

ao 

JO 

o 

BirrERENCE     IN    PERC2NTACE    Or   WELLS 

- 

27.17 

36 

47S 

59.17 

6&S 

73.75 

61S7 

ei 

eas 

- 

II 

LCHSTH    or    VESSEL     195     FEET                                LEKSTH    OF   WELLS         FEET 

- 

17S.S 

166 

136.5 

117 

375 

78 

5  as 

39            195 

- 

JU.LOWANCE    roR   6UPERSTRUCTURE                                                                          INrHES 

o 

LSI 

3.2* 

465 

lOi. 

8.18 

1173 

16.07 

19  20       22.36 

15,5 

ADDtTICKAL    ALLOWANCE    FOR    BECK    LOADB                                                    INCHES 

&ia 

6.23 

7.34 

8.46 

9-05 

6.48 

7.M 

■4.72 

9.11        l.St 

- 

1    1 

IINOTH    OF    VESSEL    250    FEET                                  LENGTH    OF  YITILLS         FEET 

- 

125 

200 

175 

ISO 

125 

100 

75 

SO 

2S 

- 

ALLOWANCE    FOR    SUPERSTRUCTURE                                                                        INCHES 

o 

1.93 

3.34 

589 

8.53 

1L16 

U« 

19.53 

23.34 

2719 

SI 

ADDITIONAL    ALLOWANCE    FOR    DECK    LOADS                                                     INCHES 

SM 

758 

8J3 

10L31 

11  oo 

1031 

815 

5.74 

S7e 

.« 

- 

LENSTK    OF     VESSEL    3  30  FEET                                 LEKSTH    OF    WELLE         FEET 

- 

297 

264 

231 

198 

165 

132 

99 

66 

33 

- 

ALLOWANCE    FOR    SUPERSTRUCTURE                                                                          INCHES 

o 

2.35 

474 

709 

ia27 

19.44 

17.17 

25-51 

XB.U 

3174 

3733 

ADDITIONAL    ALLOWANCE    FOR    DECK    LOADS                                                    INCHES 

7.«7 

9.13 

10.75 

1J.41 

tSJlS 

12^1 

ll.ot 

6.81 

43S 

22C 

- 

LENOTB    or    VESSEL    4  00TEET                                LENGTH    OF    WELLS         FEEI 

- 

3«0 

320 

280 

24» 

200 

ISO 

no 

80 

40 

- 

ALLOWANCE    FOR    31IFER3TRVCTURE                                                                         INCHES 

O 

2*5 

SJ3 

798 

tL55 

15.U 

ia3i 

as.46 

SI«1 

3683 

4Z 

ABDITIONAL    ALLOWAKCE    FOR    DECK    LOADS                                                    INCHES 

a44 

10.27 

liio 

13.97 

14  » I 

13.97 

Its* 

TT7 

SLlt 

294 

- 

1 

Tabulation  showing  allowance  for  superstructiues  and  timber  deck  loads  adopted  by  the   1930  load  line  conference. 
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lish  Channel,  a  group  of  passengers  was  estimating  the 
height  of  the  sea.  The  estimates  varied  all  the  way  from 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  height.  The  actual  height  from 
trough  to  crest  was  three  strakes  of  plating  on  the 
ship's  side,  each  not  over  five  feet  wide,  or  a  total  of 
fifteen  feet.  If  the  height  of  the  sea  could  be  reported 
in  terms  of  the  number  and  fraction  of  strakes  of  plat- 
ing, together  with  the  width  of  plates,  much  idle  specu- 
lation could  be  eliminated  on  this  subject. 

An  effort  was  made  to  add  a  semblance  of  scientific 
endeavor  to  the  zone  question  by  adopting  a  criterion 
on  a  certain  percentage  of  gales  for  tropical  and  sum- 
mer seasons.  By  this  criterion  it  was  possible  to  in- 
clude certain  areas  in  what  was  designated  as  Seasonal 
Tropical  or  Seasonal  Summer  Zones,  meaning  that  dur- 
ing some  months  the  areas  in  question  were  suitable 
to  be  included  as  areas  where  tropical  or  summer  load- 
ing would  be  permitted.  It  was  by  this  method  of  rea- 
soning that  the  area  around  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and 
up  the  Central  American,  Mexican,  and  California 
coasts  were  so  designated.  Put  into  figures  this  means 
that  vessels  leaving  San  Pedro  will  load  with  general 
cargo  one-fourth  inch  per  foot  of  summer  draft  above 
the  center  of  the  Plimsol  mark  for  five  months  of  the 
year,  confirming  Pacific  Coast  practice  in  this  respect. 

However,  the  criterion  was  not  strictly  adhered  to,  as 
certain  areas  were  included  in  the  permanent  summer 
on  the  showing  that  it  was  commercially  necessary. 

Another  interesting  sidelight  on  the  Zone  question 
IS  the  North  Atlantic.  Under  Rule  65  Winter  North  At- 
lantic freeboard  we  find: 

"The  minimum  freeboard  for  ships  not  exceeding 
330  feet  in  length  on  voyages  across  the  North  Atlan- 
tic, North  of  Latitude  36  deg.  N.,  during  the  winter 
months,  is  the  winter  freeboard  plus  2  inches-  for 
ships  over  330  feet  in  length  it  is  the  Winter  Free- 
board." 

In  Annex  II,  Boundaries  of  the  Zones  and  Seasonal 
areas,  northern  Seasonal  Winter  Zone  between  North 
America  and  Europe  we  find: 

"  (a)  In  the  area  within  and  to  the  northwards  of 
the  following  line: — • 

A  line  drawn  south  from  the  coast  of  Greenland  at 
longitude  50  deg.  W.  to  Latitude  45  deg.  N.,  thence  along 
the  parallel  of  latitude  45  deg.  N.  to  the  meridian  of 
15  deg.  W.,  thence  north  to  Latitude  60  deg.  N.,  thence 
along  the  parallel  of  latitude  60  deg.  N.  to  the  west 
coast  of  Norway,  Bergen  to  be  considered  as  being  on 
the  boundary  line  of  this  area  and  area  (b)  below. 

Winter  from  16th  October  to  15th  April. 

Summer  from  16th  April  to  15th  October. 

(b)  An  area  outside  area  (a)  above  and  north  of  the 
parallel  of  latitude  36  deg.  N. 

Winter  from  1st  November  to  31st  March. 

Summer  from  1st  April  to  31st  October." 

Observe  that  Rule  65  imposes  a  limitation  north  of  the 
parallel  of  36  deg.  North,  while  the  zoning  extends  the 
same  limitation  to  45  deg.  North  for  30  days. 

A  penalty  is  also  imposed  upon  ships  carrying  a  tim- 
ber deck  cargo  when  on  voyages  across  the  North  At- 
lantic in  winter  by  such  vessels  having  to  be  loaded  to 
the  same  marks  as  ordinary  cargo  ships.  In  other  words, 
the  allowance  for  timber  deck  cargoes  does  not  apply 
to  voyages  across  the  North  Atlantic  in  winter.  This 
penalty  does  not  apply  to  vessels  from  the  Pacific 
Coast  through  the  Panama  Canal  as  they  pass  south  of 
the  prohibited  zone. 

The  result  of  the  new  rules  will  be  that  vessels  in- 
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tended  to  carry  lumber  and  general  cargo  in  the  hold 
and  lumber  on  deck  will  be  designed  to  be  efficient  at  a 
water  line  about  20  inches  above  the  normal  summer 
load  line  and  will  have  enough  beam  for  sufficient  sta- 
bility when  loaded  with  a  deck  load  that  will  put  the 
vessel  down  to  that  mark  when  clearing  from  San 
Pedro  on  the  way  east  or  south. 

Considerable  discussion  has  taken  place  in  the  tech- 
nical societies  over  the  strains  experienced  by  ships  in 
loading,  the  study  of  which  brought  out  the  fact  that 
ships  loaded  to  the  Plimsol  mark  amidships  very  often 
showed  a  different  draft  when  the  mean  of  the  drafts 
forward  and  aft  was  taken.  In  some  cases  such  as  tank- 
ers a  "sag"  amidships  of  1-inch  per  100  feet  of  length 
was  recorded  and  in  other  cases  the  vessel  showed  a 
"hog"  in  her  length.  To  secure  reliable  information  on 
the  subject  we  find  introduced  into  the  regulations  a 
requirement  that  the  draft  amidships  and  at  the  ends 
forward  and  aft  is  to  be  entered  in  the  log. 

On  Page  8  of  the  United  States  Regulations  we  find: 
"Paragraph  21.  Control.  The  master  of  a  vessel 
engaged  on  a  foreign  voyage  by  sea  shall  note  in  the 
vessel's  official  log  the  data  required  by  the  act  of 
March  2,  1929;  that  is,  before  departing  from  her  load- 
ing port  or  place  for  a  voyage  bj'  sea,  the  position  of  the 
load  line  mark  as  applicable  to  the  voyage  and  the 
actual  drafts  of  the  vessel  forward  and  aft  at  the  time 
of  departing  from  port  as  nearly  as  the  same  can  be  as- 
certained." 


Present  Status  of  American 


RECENT  report  of  the  National  Council  of  Am- 
erican Shipbuilders,  reviewing  shipbuilding  in 
the  United  States  as  of  September  1,  1930,  pre- 
sents the  following  interesting  analysis  of  shipbuilding 
activity  and  its  bearing  on  the  general  industrial  and 
employment  situation. 

"The  revival  of  shipbuilding  in  the  United  States,  as 
a  result  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1928,  has  estab- 
lished it  as  a  national  industry  in  which  every  State  in 
the  Union  participates.  By  reason  of  the  mail  pay,  and 
construction  loan  provisions  of  the  Act,  contracts  of 
the  value  of  approximately  $140,000,000  for  the  con- 
struction of  merchant  vessels  for  foreign  trade  have 
been  executed,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  additional  con- 
tracts will  be  made  of  the  value  of  $135,000,000,  which 
will  mean  an  expenditure  of  $275,000,000  during  a  five- 
year  period  from  January  1,  1930,  or  $55,000,000  during 
1930  and  each  of  the  four  years  thereafter.  To  this 
should  be  added  contracts  of  the  value  of  approximate- 
ly $20,000,000  per  annum  for  miscellaneouss  small  craft, 
which  will  result  in  an  annual  expenditure  of  not  less 
than  $75,000,000.  This  program  of  shipbuilding  does 
not  include  the  replacement  of  our  present  fleet  of 
cargo  vessels,  which  are  rapidly  becoming  obsolete. 

Of  the  total  cost  of  a  vessel,  40  per  cent,  is  expended 
within  the  shipyard  which  is  entirely  for  labor,  another 
40  per  cent,  for  labor  in  the  procurement  of  materials 
and  equipment  purchased  by  shipbuilders,  10  per  cent, 
for  the  cost  of  these  materials  and  equipment,  and  the 
remaining  10  per  cent,  for  transportation,  taxes,  insur- 
ance, and  miscellaneous  items.  These  figures  show  that 
the  bulk  of  the  total  cost  of  a  vessel  is  being  expended 
for  labor,  and  the  total  of  the  annual  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram shows  just  how  proportionately  large  is  the  num- 
ber of  persons  employed. 
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Motorships  and  the  Pacifii 

Records  Show  Diesel  Powered  Ships  Most  Economical  for  Nonstop  Trips  Between 
European  Ports  and  the  Pacific  Coast 

By  R.  C  W.  Courtney 


FROM  the  very  earliest  days  of  the  ocean-going 
motorship,  it  was  realized  that  this  type  of  vessel 
offered  many  advantages  for  trading  from  Europe 
to  Pacific  Coast  ports,  and  the  long  nonstop  schedules, 
especially  before  the  Panama  Canal  came  into  use,  en- 
abled data  to  be  obtained  which  showed  that  for  this 
particular  trade  the  diesel  engine  was  able  to  register 
marked  economies  over  steam  reciprocating  plant  of 
corresponding  power.  Conclusive  proof  on  this  subject 
was  obtained  from  the  results  in  service  of  the  Siam, 
one  of  the  pioneer  East  Asiatic,  9000-ton  freighters, 
built  and  engined  by  Burmeister  and  Wain  at  Copen- 
hagen over  seventeen  years  ago  and  equipped  with  two 
6-cylinder,  1550  indicated  horsepower  diesels,  as  on  a 
voyage  lasting  from  October  14,  1913,  to  May  27,  1914, 
which  extended  round  the  world  via  Cape  Horn,  this 
ship  was  able  to  show  a  saving  of  over  |27,000  on  the 
fuel  bill  alone,  when  compared  with  a  coal-burning 
steamship  of  similar  dimensions  and  power. 
East  Asiatic  Line. 

With  the  post-war  development  of  Pacific  trade 
routes,  many  other  shipping  companies  have  entered 
the  field  with  high-class  tonnage;  and  it  can  now  be 
safely  said  that  the  majority  of  the  world's  finest  mo- 
torships are  trading  on  or  to  these  waters.  It  is  there- 
fore particularly  gratifying  to  note  that  the  East  Asia- 
tic Company  is  fully  maintaining  its  reputation  as  mo- 
torship pioneer  with  the  Amerika  class  of  vessel;  for 
not  only  is  a  sister  ship  under  construction,  but  it  is 
understood  that  orders  are  pending  for  two  further  lin- 
ers of  similar  size  and  power  in  which  the  passenger  ac- 
commodation is  to  be  doubled. 

The  Silver  Line. 

Amongst  the  most  recent  tonnage   to   be  completed 


for  other  companies  are  the  four  twin-screw  ships  for 
the  Silver  Line's  round-the-world  service,  the  immediate 
result  of  which  will  mean  a  considerable  curtailment 
in  the  running  times  from  Californian  ports  to  Cal- 
cutta. These  vessels,  Silvercypress,Silversandal,  Silver- 
walnut,  and  Silverteak,  have  been  constructed  at  Bel- 
fast by  Harland  &  Wolff,  with  dimensions  455  feet  be- 
tween perpendiculars,  by  62  feet  by  40  feet  molded,  the 
deadweight  capacity  being  9600  tons  on  26  feet  3  inches 
draft.  The  propelling  machinery  consists  of  two  sets 
of  6-cylinder,  air-injection,  Harland  Burmeister  &  Wain 
diesels  having  a  cylinder  bore  and  stroke  of  740  milli- 
meters and  1500  millimeters.  Supercharging  on  the 
Buchi  system  is  arranged,  the  air  for  pressure  induction 
being  supplied  by  turbo-blowers  driven  by  the  main  en- 
gine exhaust  and  discharging  direct  to  the  inlet  mani- 
fold, the  rated  output  being  7350  brake  horsepower  at 
120  revolutions  per  minute. 

Norwegian  Lines. 
Some  of  the  leading  Norwegian  shipowners  are  also 
placing  very  up-to-date  diesel  ships  on  Pacific  routes, 
particularly  the  Wilhelmsen  and  Klaveness  interests. 
The  latest  vessel  to  be  completed  for  the  former  con- 
cern, which  operates  one  of  the  most  extensive  fleets 
of  motorships  in  the  world,  is  the  Thermopylae*,  built 
and  engined  by  Burmeister  &  Wain  to  Lloyds'  special 
survey,  Class  100  Al.  The  length  between  perpendicu- 
lars is  460  feet,  the  molded  breadth  60  feet  41/2 
inches,  and  depth  to  shelter  deck  42  feet  11  inches; 
the  gross  tonnage  is  6654  and  deadweight  capacity  10,- 
200  tons.  The  ship  has  a  raised  forecastle,  poop,  and 
counter  stern,  and  is  arranged  with  five  cargo  holds, 


*A  sister  ship  is  under  construction. 


Motorship  Pairakoola  of  the  Pacific  Australian  Direct  Line  sailing  between  Pacific  Coast  ports  and  Australia  carrying  passengers,  freight, 

and  mail. 
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Wilhelmsen   and   Klavcness   motorship    I'hermopylae   built   and 
engined  by  Burmeister  and  Wain. 

three  forward  and  two  abaft  the  engine  room.  There  are 
seven  water-tight  bulkheads;  and  the  double  bottom 
is  arranged  for  either  oil  fuel  or  water  ballast,  the  total 
capacity  being  about  2000  tons.  A  large  deckhouse 
amidships  provides  accommodation  for  the  ship's  offi- 
cers and  a  limited  number  of  passengers,  whilst  the 
crew  are  housed  under  the  poop  in  two-berth  cabins 
with  separate  mess  rooms  and  toilet  for  seamen  and  en- 
gine room  attendants.  There  are  five  cargo  hatches  and 
one  tonnage  well  on  the  shelter  deck,  and  a  single 
trunked  hatch  on  the  poop.  Cargo  is  handled  by  17 
winches  and  18  derricks,  the  former  comprising  five  at 
5  tons,  six  at  3  tons,  and  six  at  II3  tons  lifting  cap- 
acity. 

The  main  engines  are  of  the  6-cylinder,  single-act- 
ing crosshead  type,  with  airless  injection,  and  are 
similar  in  design  to  the  power  units  of  the  Japanese 
motorships  of  the  Sydney  Maru  class.  The  rated  out- 
put is  7700  indicated  horsepower;  and  on  trials  with 
the  ship  in  light  condition  the  machinery  indicated  up 
to  7977  horsepower  at  133  revolutions  per  minute,  and 
gave  a  mean  speed  of  17.5  knots.  The  auxiliary  plant 
comprises  two  4-cylinder,  200  brake  horsepower  133- 
kilowatts,  and  one  150-brake  horsepower  100-kilowatt 
diesel  generating  sets;  whilst  an  oil-fired,  crosstube 
boiler  of  150  square  feet  heating  surface  is  installed 
for  heating  and  auxiliary  uses.  ,  ,  ^    •     .-u 

The  latest  Klaveness  liner  to  be  completed  is  the 
Koseville*,  built  at  the  Odense  Steel  Shipyard  Odense, 
Denmark,  and  also  powered  by  Burmeister  &  Wam.  ihis 
ship  is  of  slightly  smaller  dimensions  than  the   iher- 

*A  sister  ship  to  be  called  Granville  is  under  construction. 
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Another  Klaveness  liner,  motorship  Roseville.  A  sister  ship,  to 
be  called  the  Granville,  is  under  construction. 

mopylae,  having  a  length  of  425  feet  between  perpendi- 
culars with  a  beam  and  depth  of  58  feet  3  inches  and 
38  feet  6  inches. 

The  deadweight  capacity  is  9025  tons  on  25  feet  7  ins., 
and  the  designed  service  speed  is  14  knots.  Classifica- 
tion is  to  Norwegian  Veritas;  and  the  arrangement  fol- 
lowed is  for  an  open  shelter  decker  with  the  usual  ac- 
commodation amidships. 

The  entire  deck  machinery  is  electrically  driven  and 
consists  of  four  5-ton,  ten  3-ton,  and  two  lU-ton  cargo 
winches,  steering  gear,  and  windlass.  The  holds  have  a 
capacity  of  519,000  cubic  feet,  50,000  cubic  feet  of 
which  are  insulated  for  the  carriage  of  perishable 
goods,  whilst  70,000  cubic  feet  are  arranged  as  deep 
tanks' with  steam  heating  coils  for  loading  vegetable 
oils.  . 

The  two  6-cylinder,  airless-injection  engines  are  ot 
the  standard  cross-head  type,  and  on  trials  registered 
5729  indicated  horsepower  at  144  revolutions  per  min- 
ute, the  mean  speed  being  14.75  knots. 

New  Zealand  Shipping  Company. 
The  early  part  of  1931  will  see  the  advent  of  three 
very  fine  cargo  liners  for  the  United  Kingdom-New 
Zealand  service  of  the  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co.  These 
ships  have  been  named  Otaio,  Orari,  and  Opawa;  and 
the  first  has  already  been  launched  from  Vickers  Arm- 
strong's Barrow  shipyard.  The  dimensions  are  490 
feet  overall,  by  67  feet  by  40  feet,  with  a  deadweight 
capacity  of  12,300  tons  on  31  feet  6  inches.  There  are 
six  holds,  five  of  which,  together  with  their  correspond- 
ing 'tween  deck  spaces,  are  insulated  for  the  carriage 
of  frozen  meat  and  dairy  produce;  and  the  electric 
cargo  winches  are  all  operated  from  under  cover.  Twin 
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Doxford,  opposed-piston,  engines  are  to  be  installed  in 
the  Otaio,  the  total  power  being  approximately  9400 
brake  horsepower  at  120  revolutions  per  minute,  with  a 
designed  speed  of  15%  knots  at  full  load.  In  the  other 
two  vessels,  which  are  being  built  by  Alexander  Step- 
hen &  Sons,  Linthouse,  the  power  plant  is  to  consist 
of  twin  9-cylinder  Sulzer  engines  developing  an  equiva- 
lent power  at  110  revolutions  per  minute. 

Burns-Philp. 

Although    not   so    large    as    the  preceding  craft,  an- 


other interesting  ship  destined  for  service  in  Pacific 
waters  is  under  construction  on  the  Clyde  to  the  order 
of  the  well  known  South  Seas  trading  firm  of  Burns- 
Philp.  Barclay,  Curie  &  Co.  are  the  builders;  and  the 
dimensions  will  be  340  feet  between  perpendiculars, 
by  51  feet  by  25  feet  with  a  carrying  capacity  of  3400 
tons.  Extensive  passenger  accommodation  is  being  pro- 
vided, and  the  propelling  machinery  is  to  consist  of  a 
single  8-cylinder,  Burmeister  &  Wain  type  diesel  made 
by  John  G.  Kincaid  &  Co.  of  Greenock,  which  will  de- 
velop approximately  3800  brake  horsepower  for  a  de- 
signed speed  of  15  knots. 


Last  Voyage  of  the  Northern  Light 


An  Able  Bodied  Seaman  Tries  His 
Luck  in  the  Goldfelds  in  Alaska 
at  the  Time  of  the  Rush  in  igoo, 
but  Decides  that  the  Place  for  an 
A.'B.  is  Aboard  Ship;  so  He  Helps 
Sail  a  Small  ^ark  from  Nome  to 
Seattle  on  What  Proved  to  be 
Her  Last  Voyage 

Yarn  Spun  by 

James  W.  Casey,  A.  B. 


N  May  1900  I  was  at  Seattle  contemplating  going  to 
Nome  City,  Alaska.  The  harbor  was  crowded  with 

.vessels  of  all  descriptions  from  scow  schooners  to 
luxurious  passenger  steamers,  all  bound  for  the  new 
gold  fields.  Every  dock  was  engaged  and  the  vessels 
that  could  not  get  wharfage  space  were  at  anchor  in  the 
bay.  The  city  was  full  of  people  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  Europe,  South  Africa,  Australia,  and  other 
foreign  parts  as  well  as  from  all  sections  of  this  coun- 
try, while  many  hundreds  were  leaving  the  Klondike 
in  boats,  rafts,  and  dugouts,  all  expecting  to  amass  for- 
tunes from  the  beach  sands  of  Nome. 

Having  made  a  disastrous  voyage  in  a  sailing  vessel 
to  Kotzebue  Sound  with  gold  seekers,  during  the  course 
of  which  our  ship  was  lost  and  we  of  the  crew  were  out 
the  wages  we  had  earned,  I  had  made  up  my  mind  that 
if  I  ever  went  North  again  it  would  be  hy  steamer. 
About  this  time  I  happened  to  meet  a  Captain  Weaver  of 
the  steamer  Roanoke  who  had  been  chief  mate  of  the 
ship  Sea  King  when  I  was  second  officer.  Captain 
Weaver  invited  me  to  make  the  trip  to  Nome  with  him, 
working  my  passage  if  so  inclined,  but  in  reality  I  had 
first  class  passenger  accommodations  on  the  way  up, 
with  nothing  to  do. 


The  Northern  Light  on  an  Arctic  whaling  voyage 

The  Roanoke  arrived  at  Nome  on  June  15,  1900,  and 
we  were  soon  ashore,  where  I  met  many  old  shipmates. 
Three  of  these  had  on  the  beach  a  tent  made  out  of  a 
sail  from  the  wrecked  whale  ship  Hunter;  and  soon  I 
was  living  therein,  our  party  being  employed  during  the 
day  in  packing  freight  above  high  water  and  protect- 
ing it  with  tarpaulins.  We  made  good  wages,  about 
$30  a  day  each,  and  after  a  time  laid  in  a  supply  of  pro- 
visions, picks,  shovels,  gold  pans,  quicksilver,  and  other 
equipment  and  went  down  the  beach  some  three  miles 
from  the  center  of  the  city  to  make  more  money  by  min- 
ing. After  pitching  camp  in  a  likely  looking  spot 
amongst  thousands  of  others  strung  out  along  the  beach 
at  intervals  of  fifty  feet,  we  set  to  work  making  rock- 
ers. Our  immediate  neighbors  proved  to  be  two  old 
California  miners  who  instructed  us  in  the  art  of  ex- 
tracting gold  dust  from  the  ruby  sand.  The  result  of 
our  first  day's  actual  work  was  a  trifle  over  three 
ounces  of  the  precious  metal.  This  amount  we  averaged 
daily  for  about  two  weeks  when  the  pay  dirt  petered 
out.  The  Californians  then  made  ready  to  go  to  the 
Kongarock  country  and  invited  our  party  to  accompany 
them  but  we  decided  we  had  had  enough  of  mining. 
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Many  of  the  beach  parties  had  been  making  fair  wages 
while  others  did  not  clear  expenses.  We  returned  to 
Nome  where  our  dust  was  sold  for  $18  per  ounce  and 
the  $800  realized  was  shared  equally. 

At  this  time  the  Wild  Goose  Mining  Company  had  a 
claim  at  Newton  Gulch  some  eight  miles  from  Nome, 
which  a  company  called  the  Pioneer  Mining  Company 
was  trying  to  jump,  using  three  "gun  men"  in  attempt- 
ing to  get  possession,  three  times  a  week.  I  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  foreman  of  the  Wild  Goose  Company 
who  offered  me  the  job  of  being  one  of  three  men  they 
had  on  their  claim  to  prevent  others  from  trespassing. 


400  miles  from  Nome.  The  passengers  could  not  under- 
stand this  and  became  uneasy  and  discontented  Our 
supply  of  provisions  was  quite  low  and  the  fresh  water 
was  disappearing  at  an  alarming  rate.  Meetings  were 
being  held  by  the  disgruntled  crowd  and  finally  it  leak- 
ed out  that  they  were  to  demand  the  captain's  turning 
the  command  over  to  the  first  mate.  The  latter  was  not 
a  party  to  the  plan  and  all  the  crew  were  determined  to 
stand  by  their  captain,  several  being  given  arms  to  use 
If  necessary.  One  evening  about  twenty  of  the  pas.sen- 
gers  went  aft  and  hailing  the  captain,  their  leader  an- 
nounced that  he  was  chairman  of  a  committee  that  had 


Although  not  a  gun  fighter,  I  often  had  had  on  the  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  not  competent  to 

gloves  in   sparring  matches  and   was   conceded  to   be  sail  the  vessel  and  that  the  mate  had  been  appointed  by 

quite   handy  with  the  fists.     The  pay  offered,   $20  a  them  to  take  charge.  The  captain  immediately  pointed 

shift,  was  good  so  I  concluded  to  take  a  chance  and  at  two  pistols  at  the  crowd  and  we  of  the  crew  also  showed 

11  o'clock  one  night  was  put  down  at  the  Newton  Gulch  oui"  arms.  The  committee  was  told  very  forcibly  by  the 

camp,  soon  becoming  acquainted  with  my  co-workers,  captain  that  he  could  not  help  the  contrary  wi"nd.s he 

They  proved  to  be  old  timers  from  Montana  and  other  would  not  take  a  back  seat  from  anyone  in  navigating 

western  mining  camps  and  looked  on  me  with  pity  when  and  then  ordered  the  ringleader  put  in  irons  which  we 

it  was  found  that  I  had  no  arms.    The  night  was  divided  did,  locking  him  up  in  the  lazarette.  After  being  told 

into  watches  and  mine  fell  between  4  and  8  a.  m.  that  they  were  subject  to  a  5  year  jail  sentence  for  mut- 

Just  as  we  had  finished  breakfast  three  of  the  Pio-  '"-^  "^"t  that  their  actions  would  be  overlooked  if  they 

neer  company's  men  appeared  on  our  pi-operty  and  com-  were  quiet  in  the  future,  the  crowd  dispersed  and  a  few 


menced  digging.  Our  party  immediately  advanced  or- 
dering off  the  intruders  with  "Get  off  this  property — 
it  is  Wild  Goose  Land."  To  this  was  the  response,  "Not 
Much!  this  is  Pioneer  Mining  Company  property."  This 
performance  had  been  the  regular  thing  for  about  a 
month  past,  but  in  this  instance  five  pistols  were  drawn 
and  poked  at  one  another  but  no  one  fired.  I  was  not 
used  to  this  kind  of  work  and  although  covered  myself, 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment  I  stepped  close  to  my  man, 
grabbed  his  gun  and  at  the  same  instant  knocked  him 
off  his  feet  with  a  well  aimed  blow  on  the  point  of  the 
jaw.  This  ended  the  incipient  bloody  conflict,  the 
Pioneer  men  retiring  vowing  vengeance.  But  we  were 
not  bothered  thereafter.  Some  ten  days  later  I  was 
arrested  for  assault  but  on  the  evidence  being  given, 
was  acquitted  while  my  personal  opponent  was  fined 
$100.  About  this  time  the  title  of  the  property  was  de- 
cided to  be  with  the  Wild  Goose  Company  and  I,  having 
then  about  $400,  declined  the  offer  of  another  similar 
job.  The  cost  of  living  being  very  high  and  nothing 
good  presenting  itself,  a  return  to  the  States  seemed 
wisest. 

There  was  lying  in  the  roadstead  getting  ready  to  sail 
for  Seattle  a  small  bark  named  Northern  Light,  formerly 
a  whaler.  A  gang  of  carpenters  was  fitting  up  in  the 
between  decks  bunks  which  would  accommodate  200 
passengers  packed  like  sardines,  as  the  vessel  was  only 
125  feet  long  and  of  less  than  400  tons  register.  All  her 
accommodations  had  been  taken  up  and  paid  for  at  the 
rate  of  $50  each  and  her  captain  had  absconded  with 
the  money,  but  this  was  not  then  made  public  although 
known  to  insiders.  A  new  master  was  to  take  the  bark 
to  Seattle,  a  man  I  knew,  so  myself  and  five  others 
shipped  to  get  $100  each  for  the  run  to  Puget  Sound. 
Our  first  duty  was  to  secure  a  supply  of  fresh  water 
and  this  was  done  by  towing  the  filled  barrels  from 
shore  alongside  and  then  pumping  them  out  into  the 
water  casks  aboard.  After  several  days  we  were  ready 
for  sea  and  the  passengers  came  aboard. 

The  Northern  Light  was  fifty  years  old  but  in  quite 
good  condition.  She  was  of  good  mcdel  and  could  sail 
well;  but  we  had  head  winds  with  much  mist  and  fog 
on  setting  out,  and  when  a  week  at  sea  were  only  some 


hours  later  the  prisoner  was  released. 

The  day  following  this  incident  the  wind  came  out 
fair  and  three  days  later  we  put  into  Dutch  Harbor, 
having  then  but  a  very  small  supply  of  beans  and  hard 
tack  and  practically  no  fresh  water.  Here  we  found  that 
no  credit  could  be  obtained  either  on  bottomrv  bond  or 
otherwise  and  as  the  fact  that  the  vovage  could  not 
be  continued  without  a  fresh  supply  of  stores  was  made 
known  to  the  passengers,  two  miners  from  Dawson  City 
advanced  the  captain  $1000  each.  It  was  reported  that 
but  one-half  of  this  amount  was  used  in  the  proper  man- 
ner, the  remainder  being  divided  between  the  captain 
and  purser.  However,  some  supplies  came  aboard  and 
the  voyage  was  resumed.  With  a  steady,  favorable 
wind  the  little  bark  made  good  headwav,  and  on 
the  ninth  day  Vancouver  Island  was  sighted.  The  wind 
holding  well  we  sailed  into  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca 
and  hailed  the  tug  Sea  Lion  but  were  refused  a  tow.  On 
passing  Port  Townsend  we  met  a  liitle  log-tower  whose 
master  took  our  lines  and  we  tied  up  to  the  dock  at 
Seattle  August  25,  1900. 

Next  day  we  could  not  locate  any  agent  of  the  vessel 
and  could  not  get  our  pay,  so  went  to  the  office  of  the 
United  States  Marshal  only  to  be  told  that  the  bark  on 
leaving  Seattle  in  the  spring  had  neglected  to  pay 
butcher,  ship  chandlery,  towage,  and  other  bills;  and 
soon  a  plaster  was  put  on  her  mainmast.  She  was  moved 
to  West  Seattle  and  a  month  later  was  sold  by  auction 
for  some  $4000.  The  two  passengers  recovered  the 
amounts  they  had  advanced — we  of  the  crew  got  $85 
each — but  the  captain  got  nothing,  his  actions  at  Dutch 
Harbor  having  become  known.  It  was  said  that  he 
never  got  another  command.  It  developed  that  the 
financial  record  of  the  vessel  was  known  at  Dutch  Har- 
bor and  also  to  the  master  of  the  various  towboats  on 
the  Sound,  and  this  was  the  reason  why  she  could  get 
no  credit. 

The  Northern  Light  was  very  strong  and  well  built, 
having  much  metal  in  her  hull,  principally  copper.  Her 
purchasers  are  said  to  have  had  her  burned  to  recover 
this  and  to  have  made  quite  a  good  profit  on  their  in- 
vestment. 
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Fastest  Yacht  in  Class  ^  J' 

Some  Further  Considerations  Induced  by  the  Results  of 
the  America's  Cup  Races 


%  Carl  J.  Rhodin 

San  Francisco  Yacht  Club 


MERICA'S  Cup  Races  are  now  past  history.    The 
Enterprise  and  her  skipper  demonstrated  again 
.that  yacht  construction  and  seamanship  in  the 
United  States  retain  their  superior  standards. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  the  Shamrock  was  an 
excellent  vessel  and  that  she  was  ably  handled.  Al- 
though defeated  she  sailed  well,  and  came  very  close  to 
best  possible  actual  performance. 

The  two  contestants  show  remarkably  similar  charac- 
teristics. Their  general  dimensions  are  as  follows: 

Enterprise  Shamrock 

Length  on  water  line....       80'0"  81'0" 

Beam  21'8"  19'8" 

Displacement    128.5  tons  134.0  tons 

Sail   area   7583  sq.  ft.  7540  sq.  ft. 

Sail  area  per  ton 59.0  sq.  ft.  57.2  sq.  ft. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  Enterprise  has  relatively 
larger  propulsion  power. 

The  best  relative  speed  of  least  resistance  for  both 
yachts  is  approximately  10^/4  knots;  and  at  this  speed 
the  total  resistance  to  propulsion  is  approximately  the 
same  in  both  vessels. 

Result  of  the  Races 

Out  of  the  four  races,  only  three  furnish  comparable 
data.  In  the  third  race  the  Shamrock  carried  away  her 
main  sail  and  did  not  finish.  The  performance  in  the 
races  indicates  that  the  Shamrock  in  light  weather  sail- 
ed very  closely  to  the  estimated  performance  shown  in 
Table  3  of  my  former  article  (Page  381,  October  issue). 

First  Race,  Run  and  Reach,  Actual  Distance  of  Course 

A(!tuaf  Rated  Calciilaled 

Time  Speed  Time 

Shamrock   — •  6.42  4-3-0 

Enterprise    —  6.50  4-0-0 

Difference    0-2-52  0-3-0 

Second   Race,   Triangular,   actual   distance   plus    1/3 

Shamrock  4-10-18  8.08  4-2-24 

Enterprise   4-0-44  8.13  4-0-0 

Difference    0-9-34  0-2-24 

Fourth  Race,  Triangular,  actual  distance  plus  1/3 

Shamrock  3-15-30  10.24  3-10-11 

Enterprise  3-10-13  10.25  3-10-0 

Difference    0-5-17  0-0-11 

The    Shamrock   did    not    do    as   well    in    the    heavier 


winds,  failing  to  make  estimated  time  by  7  minutes  in 
the  second  race,  and  improving  to  5  minutes  in  the 
fourth  race.  The  difference  in  performance  is  no  doubt 
due  to  many  causes,  of  which  probably  the  most  impor- 
tant are  the  better  handling,  better  rigging,  and  better 
canvas  of  the  Enterprise.  Possibly  the  Shamrock  was 
also  a  trifle  more  tender  in  a  wind  due  to  her  narrow 
form,  losing  effective  sail  area  by  heeling. 

Conclusions 

The  race  demonstrated  the  Enterprise  as  a  wonder- 
ful yacht,  well  constructed  and  ably  handled.  She  un- 
doubtedly had  the  technical  advantage  of  a  smaller  dis- 
placement in  the  first  race,  but  it  would  seem  that  in 
the  second  and  fourth  races  the  Shamrock  did  not  live 
up  to  her  possibilities.  The  experience  in  the  past  of  an 
able  amateur  skipper  in  home  waters  having  the  edge 
on  the  contender  was  again  demonstrated.  Whether 
the  Enterprise  is  the  fastest  vessel  possible  in  Class 
"J"  remains  an  unsettled  question.  It  is  not  at  all  cer- 
tain that  a  yacht  with  a  somewhat  shorter  hull  and 
limited  displacement,  or  a  longer  yacht  with  a  reduced 
displacement,  would  not  show  up  even  faster  than  the 
Enterprise.  The  prevailing  light  winds  of  the  course 
favor  a  yacht  of  light  displacement  and  seldom  deve- 
lop the  best  relative  speed  of  the  larger  hulls  pennis- 
sible  in  Class  "J." 

Hull  of  Least  Resistance  for  Rated  Speed 

L.W.L.  85' 

Rated  Limit  Reduced 

Speed  Displ.  Displ. 

First  race  6.50  30'  

Second   race   8.13  48'  80%  D  or  less 

Fourth  race  10.25  80'  90%  D  or  less 

This  tabulation  shows  that  in  all  of  the  races  except 
the  fourth  a  lighter  displacement  hull  would  have  had 
the  technical  advantage  of  reduced  resistance.  Just  to 
what  extent  reduction  of  length  and/or  displacement 
may  be  carried  can  only  be  determined  by  the  practical 
test  of  racing.  The  final  cup  races  and  the  prelimin- 
ary elimination  races  have  pretty  much  established  130 
tons  as  practical  top  limit  for  displacement  in  Class 
"J"  under  the  sail  areas  now  permitted  by  the  rule. 

We  owe  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  a  debt  of  gratitude  for 
having  by  his  challenge  and  the  resulting  competition 
in  design,  construction,  and  sailing  opened  up  new  in- 
terest in  the  big  yachts.  In  the  past  the  biggest  yachts 
have  usually  had  the  advantage.  It  now  seems  that  the 
moderate  size  vessel  in  the  class  will  be  the  favorite. 
But  wind  and  sea  never  stay  conquered  for  long;  the 
next  race  will  give  new  experiences  and  indicate  new 
possibilities. 
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Marine  Accident  Causations 

An  Authoritative  Analysis  of  the  Causes  of  Injuries  Due  to  Accidents 
to  Pacific  Coast  Seamen  and  Longshoremen 

By  Byron  O.  Pickard* 


Tbis  article  is  an  abstract  of  an  address  by 
Byron  O.  Pickard  before  the  Marine  Section  of 
the  National  Safety  Council  at  the  Nineteenth 
Annual  Safety  Congress  and  Exposition,  Chi- 
cago, October  1,  1930.  The  ivork  of  Mr.  Pickard, 
backed  by  the  Pacific  Coast  shipowners  and  the 
waterfront  employers'  associations  whom  he 
serves,  is  receiving  tvorld-ivide  recognition  as  a 
successful,  intelligent,  cooperative  effort  to 
solve  the  causes  of  marine  accidents  and  apply 
the  proper  remedies  both  in  port  and  at  sea. 
Cooperation  of  the  entire  Pacific  Coast  marine 
fraternity  in  this  movement  will  in  itself  in- 
evitably lead  to  intelligent  cooperation  in  other 
departments  of  the  shipping  business  and  is  a 
great  stabilizing  factor  for  the  Pacific  American 
Merchant  Marine. 


IN  February,  1927,  the  Accident  Prevention  Depart- 
ment of  the  San  Francisco  shipowners  and  water- 
front employers'  associations  began  assembling  and 
analyzing  personal  injury  reports.  A  year  later  the 
waterfront  employers  in  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego 
harbors  began  to  favor  us  with  their  experience;  and 
in  1929  the  waterfront  employers  in  Portland  and  other 
Columbia  River  ports  sent  their  reports  to  the  depart- 
ment's headquarters  in  San  Francisco;  and  now  in 
1930,  we  are  being  favored  with  the  experience  of 
Seattle  and  other  Washington  ports.  However,  the  1930 
experience  is  not  included  in  any  details  furnished 
herewith. 

Our  program  for  prevention  of  accidents  is  based  on 
the  assumption  that  there  are  only  two  reasons  for  ac- 
cidents, namely:  Uncontrolled  Hazards  and  Exposure 
to  Hazards.  Theoretically,  then,  the  elimination  of  one 
or  the  other  will  prevent  all  accidents,  and  reasonably 
controlling  both  will  eliminate  such  accidents  as  are  not 
directly  attributable  to  Acts  of  God  and  to  that  variable 
and  uncontrollable  trait  of  human  beings  known  as 
"behaviour." 

Included  in  the  uncontrolled  "hazards"  of  our  indus- 
try are  mechanical  defects,  condition  .  of  materials, 
working  conditions,  practices,  or  methods,  habits  in- 
dulged in  and  tolerated,  attitude,  aptitude,  and  physi- 
cal condition  of  workmen,  and,  what  is  mo,st  impor- 
tant, lack  of  preparation  and  organization  for  a  job. 
"Exposure"  may  be  considered  as  the  length  of  time 
that  a  workman  is  exposed  to  the  hazards  and  the  length 


*Safety  Engineer  in  charge  of  Accident  Prevention  Department  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  shipowners  and  waterfront  employers'  associations. 


of  time  it  takes  for  the  law  of  averages  (which  is  the 
gauge  of  the  severity  of  a  hazard)  to  catch  up.  One 
might  speculate  that  "exposure"  may  aUo  include  the 
length  of  time  it  takes  an  industrial  concern  to  organize 
for  and  to  put  into  effect  an  intelligent  safety  pro- 
gram, which  when  done  undoubtedly  reduces  the  degree 
of  any  formerly  serious  hazard. 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  I  am  not  using  the 
words  "injury"  and  "accident"  synonymously,  for  I  con- 
sider that  an  accident  was  the  reason  for  the  injury; 
that  all  injuries  are  the  result  of  accidents;  and  that 
many  accidents  do  not  result  in  injuries.  I  also  con- 
sider that  less  than  2  per  cent  of  all  accidents  are  ex- 
cusable as  being  Acts  of  God;  that  98  per  cent  of  all 
accidents  resulting  in  injuries  are  predictable  and  the 
causes  are  so  common  that  the  word  "accident"  should 
be  changed  to  "common  mistake." 

It  may  be  roughly  assumed  that  approximately  75 
per  cent  of  all  industrial  injuries  could  have  been  pre- 
vented by  those  injured  if  they  had  been  properly  train- 
ed, properly  disciplined,  physically  fit,  and  properly  se- 
lected for  the  job — in  other  words,  properly  supervised; 
but  physical  conditions,  such  as  lack  of  guards,  defec- 
tive equipment,  poor  lights,  poor  ventilation,  poor  sani- 
tation, congestion,  etc.,  account  for  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  industrial  injuries  and  accidents,  and  when  cor- 
rected so  definitely  create  a  state  of  safety-mindedness 
in  the  worker  that,  even  though  relatively  unimportant 
as  a  basic  cause  of  accidents,  it  behooves  an  emplo.ver 
to  have  all  working  places  100  per  cent  safe. 

If  it  is  agreed  that  accidents  are  common  mistakes 
resulting  from  controllable  tolerated  hazards  and  ex- 
posures, then  an  accident  prevention  program  defin- 
itely provides  opportunities  for  and  places  responsibil- 
ity upon  the  employer  to  intelligently  organize,  prepare, 
and  do  safely  every  job  and  to  provide  a  safe  place  of 
employment.  It  provides  opportunities  for  and  places 
responsibility  upon  the  employee  to  work  and  to  think 
in  a  safe  manner,  when  so  taught,  and  to  comply  with 
all  the  rules  for  safety  laid  down  by  his  employer. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  making  studies  of  accident 
causations;  the  first  is  to  determine  the  faults  or  errors 
due  to  tolerated  controllable  hazards,  the  second,  to 
prove  that  the  so-called  "accidents"  are  so  common  and 
predictable  that  they  can  definitely  be  assigned  as  tol- 
erated mistakes. 

Accordingly.  I  determined  in  1927,  when  I  was  plac- 
ed in  charge  of  the  marine  accident  prevention  work  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  to  pay  little  attention  to  the  causes 
and  costs  of  injuries,  but  to  endeavor  to  determine 
within  the  limits  of  the  information  furnished  on  a 
report  of  injury,  the  causes  of  the  accidents.  In  com- 
piling our  records  we  use  two  separate  classifications, 
namely,  Primary  Causes  and  Contributory  Causes;  and 
the  statistician  so  analyzes  each  accident. 
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For  instance,  "A  man  is  struck  by  a  falling  boom 
which  dropped  through  the  failure  of  a  topping  lift." 
The  primary  general  cause  of  the  accident,  according 
to  the  department's  classification,  is  "falling  object;" 
whereas,  the  principal  contributory  cause  is  "gear  fail- 
ure." The  failure  may  have  been  due  to  a  poor  or 
unsafe  practice,  to  over-loading,  to  lack  of  inspection,  or 
other  reasons. 

The  department  has  adopted,  under  the  Primary  clas- 
sification, thirteen  general  causations: 

1.  Fall.s  of  persons. 

2.  Falling  objects. 

3.  Moving  objects  not  falling  objects. 

4.  Flying  objects. 

5.  Hand-handling  obiects. 

6.  Striking  against  objects  not  being  handled. 

7.  Stepping  on   objects. 

8.  Hand  tools. 

9.  Haulage. 

10.  Commeicial  traffic  on  docks. 

11.  Machinery. 

12.  Fire,  hot,  poisonous,  and  corrosive  substances. 

13.  Physical  violence,  illness,  and  occupational  dis- 
eases. 

Under  each  of  the  thirteen  general  causations  there 
are  from  five  to  fifteen  detail  causations  so  arranged 
as  to  provide  detailed  information  on  such  places  or 
operations,  or  conditions,  or  equipment,  or  gear,  as 
may  be  common  to  the  industry.  Accordingly,  data  rela- 
tive to  such  gear  as  slings,  strongbacks,  hatch  covers, 
booms,  hatches,  chutes,  conveyors,  jitneys  and  trucks, 
winches,  or  to  haulage,  or  stowage,  or  repairing,  or 
handling  gear,  can  be  quickly  assembled. 

The  classification  for  the  secondary  or  contributory 
causes  of  the  accident  is  based  on  what  was  actually 
responsible  for  the  nonprevention  of  the  accident.  Con- 
tributory causes  are  divided  into  three  major  head- 
ings. Weather,  Gear  (or  mechanical),  and  Supervisory. 
Under  gear,  there  is  listed  gear  failures  and  unguarded 
machinery.  Under  supervisory  there  is  listed  (1)  cor- 
rectable working  conditions,  such  as  light,  poor  house- 
keeping, and  congestion;  (2)  lack  of  organization;  (3) 
tolerated  unsafe  practices,  such  as  poor  or  overloading, 
stowage,  improper  or  poor  tools  or  gear;  (4)  the  viola- 
tion of  safety  rules;  (5)  physical  unfitness;  and  (6)  the 
tolerated  unsafe  habits  of  workmen. 

It  was  noticed  that  even  the  department's  statistic- 
ian, in  spite  of  instructions  to  base  his  opinion  as  to  the 
contributory  cause  of  the  accident  on  "why  was  the 
accident  not  prevented."  charged  the  major  portion  of 
the  accidents  under  "tolerated  unsafe  habits  of  work- 
men." This  was  quite  natural  in  that  practically  all  the 
reports  received  by  the  department  were  the  foreman's 
"alibi"  as  to  the  cause  of  the  injury.  It  now  has  been 
thoroughly  drilled  into  the  office  staff  that  to  attri- 
bute the  carelessness  or  drunkenness  of  a  workman  as 
the  main  contributory  cause  of  an  accident  is  to  con- 
fess lack  of  capable  supervision  and  that  certainly 
such  an  abstract  cause  as  carelessness  suggests  no  con- 
crete means  of  prevention.  It  is  well  known  that  less 
than  1  per  cent  of  our  workers  intentionally  get  hurt, 
and  certainly  only  a  few  workers  would  willingly  harm 
a  fellow-man. 

The  results  of  the  group  and  separate  individual 
company  studies  are  released  at  quarterly  intervals  to 
the  more  than  100  company  managements  contributing 
to  the  department.  At  the  end  of  each  calendar  year. 


assemblies  for  the  entire  year  are  prepared  and  dis- 
tributed to  members.  It  was  recognized  in  the  beginning 
that  for  comparative  company  and  port  purposes  it 
would  be  necessary  to  limit  assemblies  to  such  accidents 
as  resulted  in  the  disablement  of  the  injured  man  for 
one  day  or  more  following  the  date  of  the  injury,  as 
there  is  ever  present  a  variability  in  the  reporting  of 
injuries  which  did  not  result  in  disablement.  Many  com- 
panies do  not  see  the  necessity  of  making  reports  for  in- 
juries where,  after  the  injured  worker  went  to  the  doc- 
tor or  hospital  for  treatment,  he  immediately  returned 
to  duty.  Others  report  every  injury  regardless  of  se- 
verity. 

The  accompanying  table  is  an  assembly  showing  the 
results  of  a  study  of  the  primary  general  causes  of  acci- 
dents resulting  in  lost-time  injuries  to  longshoremen  in 
three  harbors  for  the  years  1927  to  1929,  inclusive,  it 
being  remembered  that  San  Francisco  reported  for  the 
three  years,  Los  Angeles  reported  for  the  years  1928 
and  1929,  and  Columbia  River  only  for  the  year  1929. 

Referring  to  Table  1 :  Two  principal  causes  account 
for  nearly  half  of  the  total  number  of  accidents.  They 
are  "hand-handling"  and   "falling  objects,"  with  only 

I  per  cent,  difference  between  them.  "Moving  objects" 
is  third  and  adds  another  12  per  cent.;  "falls  of  per- 
sons" is  fourth,  and  "haulage"  fifth,  each  slightly  over 

II  per  cent,  of  the  total. 

Five  principal  causes,  therefore,  over  a  three-year 
period,  account  for  four  out  of  every  five  accidents  re- 
sulting in  lost-time  injuries  to  longshoremen  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  This  is  more  or  less  consistently  true  in 
each  of  the  three  major  ports  and  is  so  generally  true, 
month  after  month,  that  accidents  must  be  common- 
place and  due  to  controllable  conditions. 

Some  of  the  most  frequent  detail  causes  under  each 
of  the  five  most  important  principal  causes  are:  For 
Hand-Handling,  one-third  of  the  injuries  were  due  to 
improper  lifting;  another  third  from  getting  caught  be- 
tween an  object  being  handled  and  some  fixed  object; 
for  Falling  Objects,  one-fourth  were  due  to  cargo  fall- 
ing out  of  the  pile,  one-eighth  to  cargo  falling  out  of  a 
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sling  load,  and  one-half  to  miscellaneous  falling  ob- 
jects; for  Moving  Objects,  the  greatest  hazard  (two- 
thirds  of  the  total)  is  being  struck  by  sling  load  or 
cargo  hook.  The  exposure  to  this  hazard  is  so  great  that 
the  law  of  averages  is  continually  exacting  its  toll.  For 
Falls  of  Persons,  three-fourths  were  due  to  the  slipping, 
tripping,  and  stumbling  hazard;  that  is,  to  poor  house- 
keeping. For  Haulage,  practically  two-thirds  of  the  in- 
juries were  due  to  getting  struck  by  or  caught  between 
shifting  loads  or  trailers  or  trucks,  another  third  were 
due  to  being  struck  by  or  run  over  by  jitneys,  trucks,  or 
trailers. 

Do  not  these  causes  indicate  definite  recognizable 
hazards  and  does  not  exposure  to  these  hazards  account 
for  each  of  the  injuries? 

The  twelve  most  important  detail  causations,  the  total 
of  which  caused  more  than  three-fourths  of  all  the  re- 
ported lost-time  injuries  to  Pacific  Coast  longshoremen, 
are : — 

Struck  by  falling  objects,  not  otherwise  classified, 
11  per  cent,  of  the  total. 

Struck  by  moving  hook  or  sling  load,  9  per  cent. 

Slipping,  falling,  and  stumbling,  8  per  cent. 

Improper  or  overlifting,  7  per  cent. 

Striking  or  bumping  against  inanimate  and  station- 
ary objects,  7  per  cent. 

Getting  caught  between  objects  being  handled  and  a 
fixed  object,  7  per  cent. 

Struck  by  shifting,  moving,  and  falling  loads  on 
trucks,  jitneys,  etc.,  7  per  cent. 

Striking  against  sharp  or  rough  objects  while  hand- 
ling, 5  per  cent. 

Struck  by  cargo  falling  from  piles,  5  per  cent. 

Struck  by  or  run  over  by  jitneys,  trucks  or  trailers,  4 
per  cent. 

Struck  by  cargo  falling  from  slings,  4  per  cent. 

Struck  by  materials  dropped  while  carrying,  3  per 
cent,  of  the  total. 

Each  of  the  above  detail  causes  accounted  for  from 
250  to  840  injuries  with  a  total  of  6000  out  of  the  7754 
being  discussed.  Others  of  lesser  importance,  each, 
however,  causing  over  100  lost-time  injuries  in  the  three 
ports,  are  falls  of  persons  from  piles,  falling  strong- 
backs  and  hatch  covers,  miscellaneous  moving  objects, 
miscellaneous  rolling  objects,  caught  in  loop  or  bight, 
miscellaneous  flying  objects,  poisoned  or  burned  by 
materials  handled,  and  stepping  on  nails. 

The  1929  accidents  in  the  three  ports  seriously  in- 
jured three  executives,  10  general  foremen,  18  gang 
leaders,  12  hatch  tenders,  13  winch  drivers,  and  23  jit- 
ney drivers,  the  remainder  being  longshoremen.  The 
parts  of  body  affected  are  hands  and  feet,  each  about 
25  per  cent;  legs  16  per  cent;  backs,  arms,  and  heads, 
each  about  10  per  cent;  chest  and  trunk,  together  about 
5  per  cent;  the  hips  and  entire  body  received  the  re- 
maining injuries.  One-third  of  the  longshoremen  in- 
jured were  between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  thirty-nine; 
25  per  cent  were  from  forty  to  forty-nine  years  of  age ; 
men  over  fifty  years  of  age  received  less  than  10  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  injuries  reported. 

The  Contributory  causes'  study  revealed  the  interest- 
ing detail  that  less  than  1^2  per  cent  of  all  the  long- 
shoremen accidents  were  due  to  actual  failure  of  gear; 
less  than  1  per  cent  were  due  to  unguarded  machinery; 
4  per  cent  were  directly  attributed  to  working  condi- 
tions not  under  the  control  of  the  immediate  gang  boss; 
60  per  cent  were  due  to  tolerated  unsafe  habits;  and  25 
per  cent  to  tolerated  unsafe  practices. 
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It  is  with  no  thought  of  con^aring  the  frequency  rate  in  the  thi«e  har- 
bors that  the  table  hae  been  furnished,  but  mther  with  the  Idea  of  portraying  a 
group  picture  of  the  Pacific  Coast  and  proving  that  rterever  :3tevedoring  Is  done 
certain  causes  are  outstanding  in  frequency. 

Analysis  of  accidents  resulting  in  lost  time  injuries  to  Pacific  Coast 
longshoremen. 

I  am  asked  frequently  why  I  have  not  considered  the 
comparative  costs  of  the  several  causes  of  injuries.  My 
answer  is  that  my  department  is  primarily  interested  in 
prevention  of  accidents  and,  as  pointed  out  previously, 
each  accident  is  a  potential  fatality  or  permanent  dis- 
ability. The  total  cost  over  a  given  period  is  used  as  a 
measurement  of  progress;  however;  it  has  been  found 
that  as  a  prevention  campaign  progresses  and  workmen 
become  compensation-minded,  and  operators  become 
medical  and  hospital  minded,  the  average  cost  per  in- 
jury increases,  until  intelligent  personnel  programs 
with  physical  examinations,  pensions,  and  rehabilitation 
plans  become  a  part  of  the  company  or  group  organiza- 
tion. 

To  such  members  of  the  Marine  Section  of  the  Nat- 
ional Safety  Council  as  may  be  interested  primarily  in 
accidents  to  seamen,  permit  me  to  say  before  discussing 
injuries  to  seamen  that  as  each  ship  must  pay  its  pro- 
portionate share  of  all  the  bills  contracted  in  the  marine 
industry,  and  as  longshore  accidents  comprise  no  small 
portion  of  the  total  bill,  it  behooves  shipowners  to  pro- 
vide safe  working  places,  safe  gear,  and  safe  cargo 
stowage  for  longshoremen.  As  for  the  sailors,  it  has 
been  found  that,  for  every  Pacific  American  freighter 
going  to  sea  with  a  crew  of  less  than  50  men  and  where 
the  said  crew  is  not  required  to  handle  cargo,  there  is 
an  average  of  six  incapacitating  injuries  per  year,  or 
one  injury  for  every  eight  men,  which  fact  does  not 
seem  to  interest  many  masters.  However,  if  this  rate 
was  compared  to  other  industries,  it  would  be  found 
high  and  would  be  almost  prohibitive  in  plants  where 
injured  men  go  to  compensation  and  additional  men 
must  be  employed  as  substitute  workmen. 

The  study  for  Pacific  American  tankers  operating  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  developed  that  there  are  two  incapaci- 
tating crew  injuries  per  year  per  tanker.     The  injury 


rate  difference  between  the  general  cargo  and  tank 
ships  is  due  to  the  extreme  necessity  for  caution  on 
account  of  the  explosive  nature  of  the  tanker  cargoes. 
The  average  50-man  crew  of  a  freighter,  with  six  in- 
juries per  year,  will  experience  one  injury  for  every 
seven  in  the  deck  department;  one  for  every  ten  in  the 
engine  room,  and  one  for  every  ten  in  the  steward  and 
miscellaneous  departments  combined. 

Falls  of  persons,  as  might  be  expected,  cause  31  per 
cent,  of  the  incapacitating  injuries  to  seamen,  or  2^2 
times  as  many  injuries  as  any  other  primary  cause.  The 
next  highest  is  hand-handling  objects,  with  only  12 
per  cent,  of  the  total.  It  is  rather  interesting  to  note 
that  machinery  occupies  fifth  place,  with  7  per  cent, 
of  the  total. 

There  are  variables  between  tankers  and  general 
cargo  ships  which  are  readily  noticeable  in  the  table. 
The  comparison  of  the  number  of  accidents  at  sea  and 
in  port  between  tankers  and  general  cargo  is  surpris- 
ing at  first  glance;  but  the  difference  between  the  port 
practices  is  undoubtedly  the  explanation. 

In  studying  detail  causations  for  "Falls  of  Persons," 
it  is  noticed  that  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  falls  of  sea- 
men at  sea  are  from  ladders  and  stairs;  in  port  about 
20  per  cent.  (Falls  at  sea  due  to  bad  weather  are  10 
per  cent,  of  the  total.)  The  largest  number  of  falls  of 
persons  for  both  "at  sea"  and  "in  port"  are  miscel- 
laneous falls  on  decks  from  causes  other  than  weather, 
amounting  to  nearly  50  per  cent,  at  sea  and  over  50 
per  cent,  in  port. 

Most  of  the  "Striking  Against  Objects  not  Handled" 
occur  while  ships  are  in  port  and  are  undergoing  re- 
pair. Contrary  to  expectations,  disabling  strains  or 
sprains  are  about  the  same  at  sea  and  in  port  and 
account  for  less  than  4  per  cent,  of  the  total  incapaci- 
tating injuries  to  seamen. 

Some  of  the  more  important  detail  causes  of  in- 
juries to  seamen,  each  accounting  for  more  than  5  per 
cent  of  the  accidents  resulting  in  disabling  injuries, 
are:  slipping,  tripping,  and  stumbling;  striking  or 
bumping  against  miscellaneous  objects  not  being 
handled,  such  as  nails,  splinters,  railings,  machinery; 
falling  from  ladders;  burns  in  the  engine  room  and 
galley;  struck  by  own  hand-tool;  struck  by  miscel- 
laneous falling  objects;  sprains  and  strains;  struck  by 
flying  object,  by  ship  machinery  (shops  only),  by  ship 
machinery  other  than  shop  and  deck  machinery;  phy- 
sical violence.  Of  the  foregoing  detail  causes,  "slip- 
ping, tripping,  and  stumbling"  is  three  times  as  greafr 
as  any  other. 

The  study  of  contributory  causes  developed  that 
physical  conditions,  such  as  gear  and  mechanical 
failures,  accounted  for  only  4  per  cent,  of  the  serious 
injuries  to  seamen.  Working  conditions  not  under  the 
control  of  the  immediate  licensed  officer  7  per  cent. 
The  remainder  come  under  the  classification  described 
for  longshoremen  as  "supervisory"  and  include  toler- 
ated unsafe  working  conditions  and  tolerated  careless 
habits.  The  small  number  due  to  weather  is  negligible. 
Thus  it  is  proved  that  there  are  uncontrolled  hazards 
common  to  ships  at  sea  and  in  port  that  are  not  neces- 
sarily associated  with  the  handling  of  cargo  and  that 
with  the  comparatively  untrained  personnel  (so  far  as 
safety  is  concerned)  being  exposed  to  the  hazards,  sea- 
men, as  well  as  longshoremen,  are  injured. 

It  is  the  law  that  seamen  are  not  specially  compen- 
sated  for   their   injuries   unless   it   is   proved  that   the 
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ship  is  negligent.  This  might  be  considered  as  tending 
to  place  as  much  responsibility  on  the  seamen  for  pre- 
vention of  accidents  as  it  does  on  the  ship.  But  still  the 
injury  frequency  is  unreasonably  high  and  should  be 
controlled  in  the  interest  of  required  efficiency  and  to 
overcome  the  wastage  due  to  the  destruction  of  mate- 
rials, equipment,  and  property,  due  to  accidents.  The 
unsolved  ships'  personnel  problems,  resulting  in  high 
turn-over,  however,  are  at  present  the  greatest  retard- 
ents  of  successful  accident  prevention;  but  the  tankers 
have  shown  the  way  through  training  and  selection  of 
licensed  personnel,  and  requiring  strict  enforcement 
of  minimum  standards  for  safety.  Is  it  not  within  the 
province  of  all  operating  managers  in  the  American 
merchant  marine  to  imitate  the  tanker  in  this  respect? 
It  is  a  matter  of  public  record  that  the  Pullman  shops 
at  Richmond,  California,  employing  700  men  in  occupa- 
tions that  were  considered  hazardous,  working  two  and 
one-half  million  man-hours  last  year,  had  no  compen- 
sable accidents  and  did  not  pay  out  one  cent  in  com- 
pensation. It  is  within  the  realm  of  possibility,  and 
certainly  it  is  the  sincere  expectation  of  the  Safety  En- 
gineer, that  some  fleet  in  the  Pacific  merchant  marine 
will  eventually  equal  and  better  this  record  for  its  sea- 
men and  longshoremen  by  solving  the  causes  of  acci- 
dents and  applying  remedies. 


An  Error  Corrected 

I  HAVE  before  me  a  printed  publication  in  which  the 
statement  is  made  concerning  boiler  tubes  passing 
through  baffle  walls  that  "Every  tube  is  gas  tight, 
under  temperatures  up  to  3300  degrees  Fahrenheit." 

Having  read  similar  erroneous  statements  before,  and 
believing  that  the  authors  did  not  make  the  misstate- 
ments wilfully,  I  dare  say  that  corrective  comments  on 
the  subject  will  be  welcomed  by  the  authors  as  well  as 
by  readers.  In  other  words,  I  am  going  to  try  to 
"straighten  things  out." 

Boiler  tubes  passing  through  boiler  baffles  are  al- 
ways comparatively  cool.  They  are  never  as  hot  as  3000 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  nor  2000  degrees,  nor  even  1500  de- 
grees. I  have  before  me  a  steam  table  published  by  a 
manufacturer  of  superheaters  which  shows  that  even 
where  the  steam  pressure  is  3300  pounds  per  square 
inch  the  temperature  of  the  steam  is  only  705  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  and  under  no  circumstances  do  they  advo- 
cate superheat  of  more  than  300  degrees,  making  the 
maximum  possible  steam  temperature  about  1000  de- 
grees Fahrenheit.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  superheaters  are  seldom  baffled.  Superheat- 
ers are  seldom  "touched"  by  the  baffle  walls.  The 
baffle  walls  make  contact  with  tubes  that  are  always 
cooler  than  1000  degrees  Fahrenheit.  In  fact,  as  al- 
ready stated,  the  water  in  the  hottest  tubes  will  never 
have  a  higher  temperature  than  705  degrees  Fahren- 
heit. That  is  why  I  call  the  tubes  "cool"  as  compared 
with  the  temperature  in  the  furnace.  Certainly  these- 
comparatively  cool  tubes  will  never  permit  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  baffle  to  reach  3000  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

In  actual  practice  it  has  been  found  that  boiler 
baffles  do  not  give  trouble  due  to  high  temperature. 
They  do  give  trouble  due  to  the  expansion  and  contrac- 
tion of  tubes,  which  action  causes  cracking  and  conse- 
quent leakage  of  the  valuable  hot  gases  through  the 
cracks,  permitting  those  gases  to  short  circuit  into  the 
stack.  — W.  F.  Schaphorst. 
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Improving 

Marine  Fireroom  Economy 

operating  Costs  Can  be  Reduced  by  Increasing  the  Efficiency  of  the  Engine  Room; 
and  the  Boiler  Room  is  the  l^lace  to  Start  the  Economy  Campaign 

Part  V.  Combustion  (Continued) 
By  Lieutenant  C  A.  Griffiths,  U.  S.  Navy 


IN  the  October  issue,  this  article  on  Combustion  in 
Marine  Boilers  dealt  with  fuel,  atomization,  and 
air  supply.  It  is  here  continued  with  some  very  prac- 
tical ideas  on  furnace  conditions  and  their  effect  on 
combustion  and  on  fireroom  economy. 

Flame  and  Smoke 

With  clean  burners,  oil  at  the  correct  temperature 
and  pressure,  properly  directed,  and  clean  boilers,  the 
fireman  on  watch  can  estimate  within  limits  what  his 
furnace  conditions  are  by  the  color  of  the  flame.  The 
following  table  is  a  rough  guide  to  the  air  and  stack 
conditions : 
Color  of  flame  Condition  of  stack 


Percentage 
Excess  air 

300 
200 
100 

50 

20 


Dazzling  White  White  smoke 

Incandescent  White  Clear 

Pale   Yellow  Clear 

Golden  Light  brown  haze 

Orange-red  Light  black  smoke 

Dull  Red  Heavy  black  smoke  — 

Provided  the  smoke  is  not  due  to  dirty  burners,  un- 
burned  oil,  or  poor  mixing,  the  furnace  appearance  for 
the  best  conditions  of  combustion  obtainable  in  a 
marine  boiler  would  show  from  golden  to  an  orange- 
red  colored  flame,  and  the  stack  under  these  conditions 
would  show  a  light  brown  haze. 

Theoretically,  all  idle  registers  should  be  tightly 
closed  requiring  the  entering  air  to  enter  the  furnace 
only  through  the  registers  of  the  burners  in  use,  there- 

3,    Furnace   Conditions 

r  Combu 


-•Good    Combustio 


-Complete  combuation- 
(High  CO,;  low  CO;) 
(lo»  02) 


L-»Alr  and   oil 

[-•Low  air  Telocity 
^-•Poor  adjustment   of 
' — •Improper   position 


Incomplete  combus 
—High  CO;  lo»  C 
— Insufficien 
-•Poor  atomizi 
-•Poor  mixing 
-•Poor  design 
■—High  0i;  low  COp 
L-^Excese   air 


Imately  mixed 


tlo 


r  stack  conditiona 
Black  smoke 
(-^Insufficient  air 
U»nirty  burners 
p^Dlrty  uptake    passat: 
h-»Poor  mixing 
h-"Cloaed    registers 
^-•Cold    oil 

h-»0H    striking   furnace    par 
'—•Oil  burning  on  furnac 
'-•White   smoke 
(-•Excess  air 
^•Water  in  the  oil 
'-•Leaky  boiler  tube 
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by  forcing  it  to  mix  with  the  oil  spray.  Practically, 
however,  tightly  closed  idle  registers  may  become  red 
hot  and  warp  or  burn.  These  idle  registers  may  there- 
fore be  kept  slightly  cracked  to  allow  the  passage  of 
cooling  air  through  the  vanes..  This  effects  a  com- 
promise between  efficiency  and  practical  firing  consid- 
erations. But  the  air  entering  in  this  manner  is  less 
damaging  to  the  boiler  efficiency  than  is  air  entering 
through  leaking  casings  for  it  at  least  does  mix  to  a 
certain  degree  with  the  oil. 

Boiler  casings  should  be  subjected  to  rigorous  in- 
spection for  air  leaks.  This  can  be  done  either  by  the 
use  of  a  candle  flame  which  will  be  sucked  into  a 
crack,  or  by  building  a  smoking  wood  fire  on  the  fur- 
nace floor,  and  noting  the  location  of  cracks  through 
which  air  escapes  into  the  fireroom.  Once  located, 
these  leaks  should  be  immediately  stopped.  Air  enter- 
ing through  casing  leaks  not  only  becomes  excess  air 
within  the  furnace  but  it  has,  in  addition,  a  harmful 
cooling  effect  on  the  hot  drums,  tubes,  and  parts  with 
which  it  comes  in  contact. 

Correct  atomization  and  a  reduction  in  the  excess  air 
in  a  boiler  furnace  are  the  two  most  important  factors 
in  combustion.  The  correction  of  faulty  stack  condi- 
tions due  to  either  of  these  factors  is  well  within  the 
power  of  the  chief  engineer.  Economy,  the  frugal 
guardian  of  efficiency,  can  only  be  obtained  when 
every  avenue  is  successfully  blocked  against  waste.  In- 
correct atomization  and  the  excess  air  in  the  boiler 
furnace  are  two  broad  avenues  through  which  waste 
can  leave  a  boiler  furnace.  They  are  broad  but,  never- 
theless, they  are  easily  blocked  by  care  and  attention. 


Steam  Economy  Edition 

Our  series  of  Fireroom  Economy  articles  has 
drawn  such  favorable  comment  and  has  uncov- 
ered such  a  wide-spread  interest  among  marine 
engineers  and  ship  operators  that  the  editorial 
management  has  decided  to  devote  the  regular 
December  issue  of  Pacific  Marine  Review  to  the 
subject  of  Steam  Economy  Afloat.  This  edition 
will  be  built  around  several  technical  articles 
dealing  with  fundamentals  in  economic  steam 
generation  in  IMarinc  Power  Plants. 
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Steam  Navigation  from  San  Fran(] 


Some  Personal  Observations  on  Seventy  Years  of  Steam 
Transportation  on  the  Pacific  Qoast 


-_:^fc:S  GREAT  change  came  with  the  eighties. 
f^:-'ii  The  cities  sprang  to  life;  and  as  busi- 
ness grew  the  steamers  from  San  Fran- 
cisco no  longer  ended  the  voyage  at  Vic- 
toria,  but   crossed   Straits   of  Juan   de 
Fuca.     Soon  the  Puget  Sound  business 
took  the   first   place.     As   the   century 
closed  Port  Townsend  ceased  to  be  the 
port  of  entry  and  Seattle  acquired  this 
right,  thus  becoming  the  terminus  of  northern  ocean 
travel,  with  Victoi-ia  a  port  of  call. 

As  early  as  1876  Goodall,  Nelson  and  Perkins  antici- 
pated coming  conditions  by  contracting  with  Cramp  and 
Company  for  the  first  steamer  State  of  California.  I 
say  the  first,  because  in  view  of  the  threatening  war 
with  England  the  Russian  Government  bought  her  for  a 
cruiser  before  she  left  the  stocks.  However,  the  second 
was  built  on  the  same  lines,  about  1600  tons,  with  a 
contract  speed  of  14  knots.  She  was  never  regularly  on 
the  San  Francisco-Victoria-Seattle  route,  but  entered 
the  Portland  trade  in  conjunction  with  the  Villard  ships 
and  finished  her  career  in  the  Seattle-Alaska  service  in 
which  she  was  wrecked  in  1914. 

She  was  followed  by  the  Queen  of  the  Pacific  of  about 
1700  tons,  our  first  triple-expansion  engined  ship,  de- 
signed for  16  knots.  The  finest  ship  on  the  coast,  the 
Queen  of  the  Pacific  met  some  misfortune  in  the  be- 
ginning. This,  perhaps  was  why  Pacific  disappeared 
from  her  name,  to  leave  her  simply  the  Queen,  under 
which  name  she  made  hundreds  of  voyages  to  Victoria 
and  Seattle,  until  she  was  transferred  to  the  Ala.ska 
route  where  she  is  still  in  active  service.  Among  the 
noteworthy  events  of  her  long  career  one  is  well  worth 
recording.  During  a  gale  off  the  Columbia  River  she 
took  fire  in  the  passenger  quarters.  Captain  Cousins,  a 
seaman  of  a  race  of  seamen,  was  in  command.  He  put 
all  his  passengers  into  the  boats  which  he  veered  out 
astern  attached  to  a  single  cable.  He  then,  with  his 
crew,  fought  and  extinguished  the  fire;  brought  the 
boats  alongside;  hoisted  them  in,  one  by  one,  without 
the  smallest  mishap,  a  feat  not  easily  to  be  matched. 
What  the  Queen  was  in  her  prime.  Sir  Charles  Russell, 
afterwards  Lord  Russell   of  Killowen  and  Lord  Chief 
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Steamship  Queen  of  the  Pacific. 

Justice  of  England,  who  visited  the  Pacific  Coast  in 
1883,  will  tell  us.  "The  Queen  is  a  very  fine  and  fast 
ship;  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  expense  and 
ingenuity  have  not  been  spared  in  making  her  the  most 
luxurious  boat  I  ever  saw.  My  apartment  is  splendid. 
I  should  be  content  to  go  in  the  Queen  round  even  by 
Cape  Horn,  and  so  home  to  England."  (A  Month  in  the 
United  States,  Page  108). 

We  may  here  mention  another  ship  they  acquired,  the 
Mexico.  Though  by  no  means  in  the  same  class  as  the 
State  of  California  and  the  Queen,  she  deserves  a  brief 
notice.  Many  steam  schooners  had  been  built  in  San 
Francisco;  but  the  Mexico  was  the  only  wooden  ocean- 
going steamer  for  regular  passenger  service  constructed 
in  that  state.  She  was  built  at  Dickie  Brothers  ship- 
yards on  the  beach  in  the  Potrero,  San  Francisco,  about 
1882,  at  the  present  site  of  the  George  W.  Kneass  Com- 
pany boatyard.  Built  of  Oregon  pine,  she  measured 
over  1200  tons.  After  serving  on  the  Victoria  route, 
she  was  transferred  to  the  Alaska  trade. 

Goodall,  Nelson  and  Perkins  became  Goodall,  Per- 
kins and  Company,  and  in  the  course  of  time  were  in- 
corporated as  the  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company. 
They  acquired  by  purchase  the  Umatilla  and  the  Walla 
Walla  which  had  been  built  by  the  Oregon  Improve- 
ment Company,  one  of  Villard's  subsidiaries,  upwards 
of  2000  tons  each  and  between  11  and  12  knots  sea 
speed.  I  went  north  with  Captain  Wallace  in  the  Walla 
Walla  in  December  1894.  Carried  in  the  heel  of  the 
great  storm  in  which  the  Montserrat,  well-known  in 
southern  seas  for  various  reasons,  and  the  Washentaw, 
a  collier,  foundered  off  Cape  Flattery,  we  made  the 
voyage  in  fifty-four  hours.  The  Walla  Walla  met  her 
fate  eventually  colliding  off  Point  Arena  on  the  evening 
of  a  New  Year's  day  with  the  French  Barque  Max,  un- 
der conditions  almost  identically  the  same  as  those  un- 
der which  the  Pacific  perished.  Forty-six  persons  lost 
I  heir  lives.  The  Umatilla  had  already  paid  her  debt 
lo  the  sea  by  giving  her  name  to  Umatilla  Reef,  south 
of  Cape  Flattery,  and  by  spending  some  months  under 
^vater  in  Esquimalt  Harbor  whither  she  had  been  towed. 


Steamship  City  of  Puebla. 


All  illustrations  accompanying  this  article  are  taken  fron 
Dryden's  Marine  History  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
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)  to  Victoria  and  Puget  Sound-Ill 


By  Henry  Woods,  S.  J. 
University  of  Santa  Clara 

Under  the  company's  flag  she  fullfilled  a  useful  career 
in  the  San  Francisco-Victoria-Seattle  service,  going 
thence  to  wear  herself  out  on  the  Seattle-Nome  route. 
Another  purchase  was  the  City  of  Puebla,  built  to  ply 
between  New  York  and  ports  in  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
about  1700  tons  and  the  fastest  of  the  fleet.  In  June 
1897  I  went  to  Victoria  in  her  in  52  hours.  In  one  thing 
she  was  peculiar,  perhaps  unique,  having,  instead  of  the 
ordinary  slide-valves,  Corliss  valve-gear  to  supply  the 
cylinders  with  steam. 

As  the  new  century  opened  the  company  built  the 
President  and  the  Governor  of  about  2500  tons,  and 
later  the  Congress  of  over  3000,  all  having  a  sea  speed 
of  15  knots.  The  Governor  was  lost  one  foggy  evening 
in  collision  at  the  entrance  to  Puget  Sound.  The 
Congress,  northbound,  took  fire  in  her  cargo  off  Eureka. 
Fortunately  the  fire  found  Captain  Cousins  in  com- 
mand, who  battened  down  the  hatches  and  carried  his 
ship  into  Humboldt  Bay,  a  feat  of  navigation  compar- 
able to  his  feat  of  seamanship  in  the  Queen.  The  ship's 
hull  was  bought,  ostensibly  to  be  the  foundation  of  a 
Chinese  transpacific  company,  and,  having  been  rebuilt, 
was  named  the  Nanking.  Later  she  was  bought  back 
by  her  original  owners,  now  become  the  Admiral  Line, 
and  named  the  Emma  Alexander.  The  President,  the 
career  of  which  has  been  safely  useful  and,  therefore 
uneventful,  is  known  in  the  same  line  as  the  Dorothy 
Alexander. 

The  Admiral  Line  began  some  fifteen  years  ago, 
building  a  fleet  of  steamers  moderate  in  size,  modern  in 
form  and  equipment,  to  engage  in  the  coasting  trade 
from  San  Diego  to  Alaska.  It  called  these  ships  after 
distinguished  Admirals  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
whence  it  took  its  name.  Eventually  it  acquired  control 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company.  An  amal- 
gamation of  the  two  fleets  was  brought  about,  and 
plans  were  formed  for  an  increase.  In  1914,  the  Great 
Northern  and  the  Northern  Pacific  were  built  at 
Cramp's  yard,  Philadelphia,  for  fast  passenger  service 
in  connection  with  the  railways  after  which  they  were 
named.  For  some  time  they  plied  between  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Flavel,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River. 


Making  the  voyage  of  over  500  miles  in  24  hours,  they 
brought  passengers  to  or  from  Portland  as  quickly  as 
did  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway.  What  this  service 
might  have  become,  no  one  can  say;  for  on  entering  the 
World  War,  the  United  States  Government  requisitioned 
both  ships,  the  fastest  under  the  American  flag  and 
among  the  largest  for  transports.  After  the  war  the 
Northern  Pacific  was  sold  to  the  Admiral  Line.  As  a 
transport  she  had  been  ashore  on  Long  Island  and  had 
narrowly  escaped  destruction.  On  her  way  from  New 
York  to  Philadelphia  for  reconditioning  she  was  lost  by 
fire.  The  company  now  bid  for  the  Great  Northern 
and  the  Government,  after  some  delay,  accepted  the 
offer.  Thus  the  ship  returned  to  the  coast  as  the  H.  F. 
Alexander,  the  name  of  the  company's  president. 

Fast  ships  have  since  been  built  and  larger,  but  she, 
it  seems,  remains  the  swiftest  of  the  American  mer- 
chant marine.  During  the  summer  she  makes  every 
week  the  round  voyage  from  Seattle  to  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles  and  return,  her  reserve  of  power  en- 
abling her  to  keep  closely  to  a  prescribed  time-table. 
Spending  seven  hours  in  port  at  Los  Angeles;  seventeen 
at  San  Francisco;  thirty-four  at  Seattle,  she  makes  the 
weekly  voyage  in  110  hours,  a  time  not  seldom  taken  in 
earlier  days  to  go  from  San  Francisco  to  Victoria. 

In  January  1860,  just  before  the  beginning  of  my  his- 
tory, the  Northerner  was  lost  near  Cape  Mendocino. 
Taking  her  as  a  type  of  the  vessels  struggling  up  the 
coast  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  in  four  days  and  more 
and  the  Great  Northern,  now  the  H.  F.  Alexander,  mak- 
ing the  same  journey  weekly,  virtually  independent  of 
weather,  in  38  hours,  as  the  perfect  modern  type,  one 
sees  between  these  two  extremes  as  in  an  epitome,  the 
seventy  years  of  steam  navigation  on  the  northern 
coast. 


Steamship   Umatilla. 


Ports  of  the  Seven  Seas 

THERE  is  to  many  individuals  a  peculiar  charm  in 
the  number  7.  Whether  this  is  inherent  in  the 
number  itself  or  is  derived  from  associations  with 
the  ancient  and  honorable  game  of  African  golf,  this 
writer  is  not  prepared  to  state.  But  whatever  the  rea- 
son, 7  interests  a  great  host  of  folk  in  all  lands  and  in 
all  conditions.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the 
booklet  "700  Ports  on  all  the  7  Seas"  recently  compiled 
and  published  by  the  General  Steamship  Corporation  of 
San  Francisco  should  excite  almost  world-wide  atten- 
tion. 

The  ports  listed  are  those  that  may  be  reached 
through  the  "World-wide  Services"  of  the  General 
Steamship  Corporation  under  through  bills  of  lading. 
This  booklet  was  compiled  by  R.  V.  Windquist,  manager 
of  the  Trade  Promotion  Department,  and  should  prove 
a  handy  guide  for  the  traffic  manager  and  a  source  of 
reliable  ready  reference  for  the  names  of  little-known 
ports,  particularly  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies  and  South 
Pacific  area. 
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An  Analysis  of 

Condenser  Trouble 


Faulty  Circulation  and  Vicious  Air  Traps 
By  Graham  Smith 

West  Coast  Manager,  Crane  backing  Company 


ON  an 
tenanc 
freciue 


N  an  intercoastal  steamer  the  condenser  main- 
lance  was  high  due  to  packing  leakage  and 
frequent  tube  replacement.  This  in  turn  re- 
sulted in  high  maintenance  and  operating  costs  for  the 
entire  engine  department,  as  the  excessive  amount  of 
salt  entering  the  boilers  resulted  in  trouble  throughout 
the  entire  system  and  made  it  almost  impossible  for  the 
engineers  to  give  much  time  or  attention  to  anything 
other  than  condenser  and  boilers.  Hence  the  entire 
plant  was  more  or  less  neglected,  requiring  expensive 
mechanical  work  whenever  the  ship  docked. 

A  survey  of  the  condensing  equipment  and  piping, 
also  consideration  of  the  steam  and  water  circulation, 
revealed  very  faulty  engineering  as  will  be  apparent  on 
study  of  Fig.  1. 

Steam  circulation: — Note  exhaust  connection  at  A. 
This  fitting  is  located  in  the  center  of  the  after  sec- 
tion on  an  angle  pointing  aft,  also  at  an  angle  pointing 
inboard  toward  the  engine.  Under  this  opening  is  a 
perforated  baffle  plate  slightly  longer  and  wider  than 
the  diameter  of  the  exhaust  opening.  The  steam  en- 
tering the  condenser  hits  this  baffle  at  such  an  angle 
as  to  deflect  it  downward  and  upward  around  the  girth 
of  the  condenser  shell,  a  small  percentage  was  directed 
forward  against  the  tube  supporting  plate  and  very 
little  if  any  aft,  so  that  zones  J  and  H  are  very 
ineffective. 

Also  note  that  the  steam  is  directed  on  the  tubes  at 
their  maximum  sag,  making  it  very  important  to  keep 
the  baffle  plate  in  perfect  condition  at  all  times  or 
there  will  be  terrific  impingement  on  the  tubes  causing 
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external  abrasion  and  excessive  vibration,  resulting  in 
crystallization  and  leakage  through  the  packing. 

Water  circulation: — The  circulating  water  enters  at 
port  D,  which  is  located  on  the  outboard  side  of  the 
water  box  at  about  the  center  or  just  under  the  division 
section  E,  which  is  bolted  to  the  water  box  head. 

The  water  flowing  into  the  water  box  first  fills  all  the 
tubes  in  the  lower  half  of  the  shell;  after  this  the  water 
flows  in  strata.  The  tubes  below  the  edge  of  the  inlet 
port  have  very  poor  circulation  while  the  tubes  in  line 
with  the  port  have  rapid  circulation.  There  is  no  water 
box  on  the  forward  end  of  condenser.  A  convex  head 
N  is  used  and  the  maximum  depth  is  approximately  8 
inches,  and  the  head  is  ribbed  on  the  inside.  The  result 
of  this  construction  is  restricted  area  at  this  point  set- 
ting up  back  pressure,  increased  velocity,  and  excessive 
turbulence  which  is  further  induced  by  the  ribs  on 
inside  of  head. 

Following  the  flow  of  the  water  aft  in  the  second 
pass,  note  the  outlet  port  C  also  located  on  the  outboard 
side  of  water  box  at  about  the  center  or  just  over  the 
division  section  E,  which  is  bolted  to  the  water  box 
head.  Here  the  water  is  traveling  in  strata,  there  being 
very  little  or  no  circulation  of  water  in  the  upper  tube 
zone  which  is  the  hottest  part  of  the  condenser. 

Considering  the  water  circulation  in  the  second  pass 
further,  note  forward  end  N,  only  a  thin  sheet  of  water 
could  reach  the  upper  tubes  and  in  passing  aft  would 
become  very  hot;  and  this  hot  water  would  have  to  flow 
downward  through  a  colder  body  of  water  to  leave  the 
condenser.     This,  being  contrary  to  the  flow  of  fluids 


Fig.  1,  at  left, 


shows  the  original  condition  of  condenser  described  in  this  article.  Fig.  2,  at  right,  shows  condenser  as  corrected 
to  give  better  circulation  and  eliminate  air  pockets. 
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at   different   temperatures,   further   restricted   circula- 
tion. 

Attention  is  next  directed  to  zone  K  after  water  box. 
This  space  was  an  air  trap  from  the  top  edge  of  the 
outlet  port  to  the  crown  of  the  water  box,  a  space  of 
about  20  inches.  All  the  air  entering  the  condenser 
and  liberated  from  the  water  by  turbulence  was 
trapped  in  this  section,  preventing  water  from  flowing 
through  the  tubes.  This  air,  in  addition  to  accumulat- 
ing very  fast,  expanded  very  fast  due  to  the  heat  of 
the  steam  passing  over  the  tubes.  This  action  forced 
the  water  out  of  the  tubes  down  to  a  point  on  a  line 
with  the  top  edge  of  outlet  port  C. 

The  above  conditions  caused  overheating  of  the  con- 
denser throughout  the  entire  upper  section,  and  the 
packing  was  dried  out  until  it  leaked.  Then  the  vacuum 
would  pull  the  air  into  the  condenser  and  allow  the 
water  to  rise;  and  as  the  water  rose  and  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  packing  it  would  absorb  moisture  and 
recover,  shutting  off  further  leakage.  Air  then  would 
start  to  collect  in  zone  K.  The  cycle  would  be  repeated 
time  after  time  until  after  about  a  year  the  packing 
material  seemed  to  have  reached  its  limit  of  recovery. 
Another  fault  that  was  found  relating  to  water  circula- 
tion was  the  construction  of  the  water  box  head.  Note 
the  boss  F,  which  is  cast  with  the  head,  fills  the  water 
box  except  in  annular  space  of  approximately  2  inches 
around  its  circumference  and  projects  into  the  water 
box  like  a  plug  a  distance  of  6  inches.  The  inlet  and 
outlet  ports,  having  only  11  inches  opening  at  their 
widest  points, this  plug  left  only  5  inches  of  free  opening 
for  water  to  enter  and  leave  the  water  box.  In  fact,  the 
water  box,  though  designed  with  a  total  depth  of  13 
inches,  had  an  effective  depth  of  only  7  inches.  This 
construction  at  the  water  box  end  was,  in  itself,  reason 
enough  for  plenty  of  trouble. 

Conditions  were  very  much  improved  by  inexpen- 
sive changes. 

First,  an  opening  was  made  at  the  top  of  the  water 
box  at  G  and  an  auxiliary  overboard  discharge  was  in- 
stalled from  this  opening  running  up  at  an  angle  and 
out  the  ship's  side  at  a  point  about  on  a  line  with  the 
main  overboard  discharge.  This  change  allowed  an 
escape  for  air  and  provided  a  natural  flow  upward  for 
the  hot  injection  water  leaving  the  top  tubes  m  the 
second  pass. 

Second,  the  metal  was  cut  away  at  M  on  water  box 
head  giving  the  inlet  port  D  full  area.  This  relieved 
the  circulator  of  considerable  back  pressure  and  in- 
sured greater  volume  of  injection  water  with  less 
velocity. 

Since  the  foregoing  changes  were  made  this  con- 
denser has  functioned  perfectly,  maintaining  the  de- 
sired vacuum  with  no  leakage  and  with  the  circulator 
at  reduced  speed.  It  was  not  necessary  to  repack  the 
tubes,  the  packing  recovered  and  remained  tight  as  soon 
as  a  continuous  flow  of  water  was  provided. 

To  make  a  standard  condenser  of  this  job  the  writer 
would  suggest  the  changes  as  shown  in  Fig.  2. 

Note  A— Remove  the  exhaust  trunk  and  cover  the 
opening  with  boiler  plate. 

Relocate  exhaust  trunk  at  B  over  center  of  support- 
ing plate  providing  equal  distribution  of  steam  and 
admitting  steam  at  point  of  tube  support. 

Install  cast  distance  piece  E  at  the  forward  end  of 
the  condenser,  providing  6  to  9  inches  additional  water 
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space.  This  would  insure  greater  volume,  less  velocity 
and  turbulence. 

Make  new  opening  at  F  for  condensate  and  cross-con- 
nect same  with  opening  F  in  after  end  of  condenser 
with  pump  suction  connection  at  G. 

Make  opening  at  bottom  of  after  water  box  K  for 
injection  inlet. 

Blank  off  openings  D  and  C  on  outboard  side  of  after 
water  box. 

Make  opening  at  top  of  after  water  box  H  for  over- 
board discharge,  and  from  this  opening  run  discharge 
up  and  outboard  at  least  3  feet  above  the  top  of  the 
condenser. 

Or,  provide  a  loop  up  from  H,  the  top  being  3  feet 
above  the  top  of  condenser,  then  down  to  any  point  de- 
sired, and  at  the  highest  point  on  the  loop  provide  a 
2-inch  opening  to  atmosphere  for  vent  to  act  as  vac- 
uum breaker  and  prevent  the  downfall  of  the  falling 
column  of  water  from  syphoning  water  from  the  top  of 
the  condenser. 

Water  box  head  after  end,  provide  a  new  head  smooth 
on  the  inside.  If  stiffening  is  necessary  cast  ribs  on 
the  outside  of  the  head. 

Provide  cast  division  plate  for  after  water  box,  secure 
in  place  with  angle  iron  brackets  bolted  to  water  box 
and  to  division  plate. 

Drill  several  %-inch  holes  through  division  plate  and 
fit  pieces  of  old  %-inch  condenser  tubes  in  these  holes, 
the  tubes  to  be  belled  and  flush  on  the  under  side  of  the 
plate  and  project  6  inches  above  top  surface  of  plate. 

The  purpose  of  these  tubes  is  to  syphon  all  free  air 
collecting  in  the  water  box  from  first  pass  into  second 
pass  without  going  through  condenser  tubes. 


The  New  Cunarders 

By  R.  C.  W.  Courtney 

THE  fact  that  the  British  government  has  decided 
to  assist  the  Cunard  Line  by  taking  50  per  cent, 
of  the  insurance  risk  on  its  new  ship,  and  that  the 
bill  to  obtain  the  necessary  Parliamentary  sanction  is 
framed  to  cover  two  vessels  has  given  rise  to  numerous 
rumors  respecting  the  second  liner  which,  it  is  under- 
stood, is  to  be  built  at  a  Tyneside  yard.  It  is  therefore 
of  interest  to  note  that  the  Cunard  Company  has  issued 
a  further  official  bulletin  to  the  effect  that  "while  glad 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  expressing  appreciation  of 
the  help  of  the  government  on  the  very  important  ques- 
tion of  insurance,  other  important  considerations  cov- 
ering financial  arrangements  and  design  require  to  be 
carefully  considered  and  solved  before  any  definite 
statement  can  be  issued  regarding  the  second  vessel." 
Meanwhile  no  time  is  apparently  being  lost  in  settling 
the  preliminaries  for  the  construction  of  the  first  ship 
and  it  is  now  announced  that  the  well  known  firm  of 
C.  A.  Parsons  &  Co.  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne  have  secured 
the  order  for  the  turbine  blading  of  the  propelling  ma- 
chinery. A  rough  idea  as  to  the  size  of  the  plant  will 
be  obtained  from  the  statement  that  the  weight  of  this 
blading  will  amount  to  50  tons  and  will  be  the  largest 
quantity  so  far  installed  in  a  ship. 
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Lubrication  Aboard  Ship 

Steam  Turbines  and  Reduction  Gears 
By  F.].Covda\l 

•SMarine  Lubricating  Engineer,  The  Texas  Company 


IT  IS  advisable  in  the  lubrication  of  combined  tur- 
bine and  gear  units,  where  one  oil  is  to  be  used  to 
lubricate  both  units,  to  use  an  oil  with  a  steep  vis- 
cosity curve;  so  that  the  gears  and  gear  bearings  oper- 
ating under  low  temperature  and  the  turbine  bearings 
and  turbine  thrust  operating  under  higher  tempera- 
tures will  both  get  proper  lubrication.  Oil  with  a  steep 
viscosity  curve  will  readily  adjust  itself  to  meet  both 
conditions. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  lubricating  oil  loses 
viscosity  under  high  temperature  and  gains  viscosity 
under  pressure;  so  that  by  using  an  oil  with  a  steep 
viscosity  curve  we  take  care  of  high  viscosity  oil  (cool 
oil)  to  gears,  and  low  viscosity  oil  (warm  oil)  to  tur- 
bine bearings.  Oil  to  meet  these  requirements  should 
be  a  highly  refined  mineral  oil,  free  of  acids  and  fats, 
of  low  evaporation  loss,  and  not  readily  emulsified. 
Should  water  get  in  the  oil  it  should  readily  separate. 

According  to  operating  conditions  and  type  of  unit  to 
lubricate,  the  oil  should  be  approximately  500  viscosity 
at  100  deg.  Fahrenheit  for  turbine  and  gears,  and  ap- 
proximately 300  viscosity  at  100  deg.  Fahrenheit  for  a 
direct  turbine  or  motor.  Both  of  these  oils  should  have 
zero  pour  test. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  only  takes  a  raise 
of  from  10  to  25  deg.  Fahrenheit  to  drop  your  300  vis- 
cosity oil  to  approximately  180  viscosity,  which  is  very 
desirable  for  turbine  bearing  lubrication. 

Due  to  various  operating  conditions,  it  is  very  hard 
to  determine  just  what  is  the  best  temperature  at 
which  to  carry  oil  to  gears  and  turbine,  but  from  per- 
sonal experience  I  have  found  100  deg.  Fahrenheit  to 
be  about  the  best  temperature  at  which  to  keep  the  oil 
supply.  I  have  found  that  gears  wear  less  and  do  not 
make  so  much  noise  at  this  temperature.  Some  engin- 
eers prefer  a  low  viscosity  oil  to  a  high  one  on  account 
of  the  fact  that  high  viscosity  oil  is  not  as  readily  hand- 
led by  the  centrifugal  separators,  but  this  can  be  readily 
overcome  by  heating  oil  to  be  centrifuged  to  a  little 
higher  temperature.  I  do  not  know  of  any  set  stand- 
ard temperature;  but  I  have  experimented  and  found 
that  160  deg.  Fahrenheit  is  about  the  best  for  centri- 
fuging  any  good  grade  of  turbine  lubricating  oil. 

I  have  heard  some  very  good  arguments  as  to  the 
cause  of  pitting,  and  have  had  some  very  interesting  ex- 
periences with  pitting  and  its  causes.  It  is  my  experi- 
ence that  poor  lubrication  or  oil  of  a  very  low  viscosity 
will  cause  more  of  this  trouble  than  anything  else.  To 
lubricate  gears  oil  should  be  between  300  and  500  Say- 
bolt  viscosity  at  100  deg.  Fahrenheit.  Gear  pitting  and 
flaking  have  often  been  attributed  to  oil;  but  if  the 
correct  quality  and  grade  of  oil  is  used  engineers  will 
never  have  this  trouble.  It  is  noticeable  that  flaking 
and  pitting  take  place  on  a  new  set  of  gears,  and  after 


they  have  run  for  a  while  this  condition  diminishes. 
This  is  probably  due  to  small  particles  of  metal  break- 
ing away  from  the  teeth  under  tooth  pressure.  Some- 
times a  rusty  condition  will  appear  on  the  gears,  which 
is  due  to  condensation  taking  place  in  the  gear  hous- 
ing, and  the  combined  action  of  moisture  and  air  in 
the  oil  coming  in  contact  with  the  gears.  Most  of  these 
troubles  can  be  overcome  if  you  are  using  the  proper 
grade  of  oil,  removing  moisture  from  the  oil  by  way 
of  separation,  and  keeping  oil  temperature  at  100  deg. 
Fahrenheit,   irrespective  of  climatic   conditions. 

Engineers  often  say  they  cannot  account  for  the 
water  in  lubricating  oil.  Here  are  some  of  the  causes 
I  have  found:  Leaky  manhole  on  sump  tank,  condensate 
pump  bearings  being  piped  up  to  oiling  system,  water 
dripping  from  condenser,  pump  shaft,  and  pet  cock, 
steam  from  turbine  glands  blowing  in  bearings,  main 
circulating  glands  leaking  and  blowing  in  bearings  in 
which  the  wiper  is  worn,  main  circulating  pump  gland 
drain  stopped  up  and  overflowing  into  bearings,  main 
turbine  glands  leaking  and  blowing  steam  and  water 
into  bearings  with  worn  wipers,  and  also  drains  stop- 
ping up  and  running  water  to  bearing.  I  have  seen  a  re- 
ciprocating generator  hooked  up  to  the  oiling 
system  and  the  glands  continually  blowing.  No  matter 
what  you  do,  a  certain  amount  of  condensation  will 
take  place,  but  this  is  negligible  compared  to  other 
sources  from  which  water  gets  into  the  system.  If  you 
have  heating  coils  in  your  gravity  tanks,  take  a  look  at 
them,  keep  your  coolers  tight,  and  do  not  carry  your 
oil  over  100  deg.  Fahrenheit  going  into  the  system.  This 
will  help  you  out  with  your  water  troubles. 

In  separating  oil  from  fresh  or  salt  water  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  high  viscosity  oil  separates  more  slowly 
than  low  viscosity  oil.  You  should  carry  a  good  tem- 
perature when  separating  oils,  so  that,  when  you  heat 
a  high  viscosity  oil  to  a  high  temperature — say  150  to 
160  deg.  Fahrenheit,  you  lower  its  viscosity  and  it  se- 
parates more  readily.  It  gains  its  viscosity  again  after 
cooling. 

Frothing  of  oil  is  sometimes  caused  by  the  capacity  of 
the  pump  being  greater  than  the  capacity  of  the  oil 
line  leading  to  the  pump.  Care  should  be  exercised  to 
see  that  the  capacity  of  the  oil  line  leading  into  the  oil 
pump  is  greater  than  the  pump  capacity. 

Another  source  of  foaming,  and  other  troubles,  occurs 
when  the  drain  from  the  gear  case  is  not  sufficiently 
large  to  prevent  the  level  of  the  oil  from  reaching  the 
bottom  of  the  gear  teeth.  When  oil  is  sprayed  into  the 
mesh  of  the  gears  for  lubrication  it  is  not  necessary 
that  the  gears  dip  into  a  bath  of  oil  as  well,  since  it 
only  churns  the  oil,  causing  further  foaming  and  oxi- 
dation.    See  that  your  gear  case  is  well  drained. 
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Port  of  Willipa  Harbor 


By  Chas.  F.  A.  Mann 


THE  newest  deep  sea  terminal  port  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  to  be  opened  for  business  is  the  Willipa 
Harbor  Port  Commission's  new  deep  water  dock- 
ing facilities,  built  on  a  large  tract  of  harbor  lands  on 
the  Willipa  River,  near  the  city  limits  of  the  twin  Har- 
bor cities  of  Raymond  and  South  Bend,  Washington, 
opened  for  business  in  September.  Willipa  Harbor  is  the 
largest  coastal  bay  on  the  Pacific  Coast  north  of  San 
Francisco,  and  is  one  of  the  least  known  and  most  in- 
teresting of  the  array  of  North  Pacific  coastal  harbors. 
The  harbor  is  divided  into  two  branches,  one  the  es- 
tuary of  the  Willipa  River  about  12  miles  long,  east  to 
west  measurement,  run- 
ning from  Raymond  to  the 
Willipa  Bar,  west  of 
Tokeland.  The  other 
branch  is  a  long  shallow 
bay  running  40  miles 
south,  within  three  miles 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Colum- 
bia River  at  Hwaco. 

Vast  areas  of  untouched 
timber  lie  tributary  to  this 
bay.  Deepsea  fisheries  op- 
erations swarm  the  bay  for 
shelter  and  a  shipping 
point  inland,  over  the  Nor- 
thern Pacific  Railway  and 
Milwaukee  Willipa  Harbor 
branches.  Toke  Point  oys- 
ters and  crabs  are  famous 
all  over  the  country;  and 
most  interesting  of  all  is 
the  tremendous  success  at- 
tending efforts  to  revive 
the  oyster  industry  in  the 
South  Willipa  Harbor, 
where  conditions  are  ideal 
for  raising  bivalves.  Twen- 
ty-five million  Japanese 
oysters  have  been  planted 
in  a  small  part  of  the  area 
of  the  bay.  After  a  year 
these  oysters   were  found 

to  have  exceeded    in    size  (Latest 

and    quality    the    oysters 

from  the  Japanese  beds  and  to  have  taken  on  character- 
istic local  qualities.  They  were  at  once  a  success  and 
high  prices  are  paid  for  them.  Japanese  freighters  com- 
ing into  the  harbor  for  lumber  usually  unload  several 
million  oyster  spat  to  be  transplanted  in  Willipa  Bay. 
Oyster  raising  bids  fair  to  become  one  of  the  important 
industries  of  southwestern  Washington. 

The  area  tributary  to  the  Port  of  Willipa  Harbor  is 
one  of  the  largest  and  least  developed  in  the  North- 
west. Pacific  County,  in  which  the  entire  harbor  is 
located,  is  the  largest  county  in  western  Washington, 
being  over  one  thousand  square  mil'?s  in  area.  Agricul- 
ture along  the  lowlands  is  just  getting  under  way,  and 


pulp  and  paper  mills  are  following  in  the  wake  of  the 
great  lumber  industries  of  Raymond  and  South  Bend. 
The  peninsula,  thirty-five  miles  long,  known  as  Ilwaco 
or  Long  Beach,  and  forming  the  western  boundary  of 
Willipa  Bay,  is  famous  for  its  cranberries,  its  razor-back 
clams,  and  for  its  being  the  longest  white-sand  beach 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  with  numerous  summer  resorts 
where  thousands  come  annually  to  enjoy  its  wonderful 
bathing.  Silting  from  the  Columbia  River  since  comple- 
tion of  the  Columbia  River  jetties  has  caused  the  sand 
to  fill  in  even  below  the  rocky  promontory  of  Fort  Can- 
by.  Old  timers  predict  that  at  the  present  rate  of  silt- 
ing of  the  North  Beach 
area,  it  will  be  possible 
within  three  years  to  drive 
an  automobile  along  the 
hard  sandy  beach  from  the 
end  of  the  north  jetty  to 
Willipa  Bar. 

Highways  opening  up 
the  forest  belts  of  the  area 
served  by  the  port  of  Wil- 
lipa Harbor  are  increasing 
population  and  commerce, 
and  the  public  terminal 
system  development  comes 
at  an  opportune  time. 
Plans  and  financing  were 
approved  last  December  by 
Pacific  County  voters,  call- 
ing for  the  expenditure  of 
$140,000.  The  first  deve- 
lopment called  for  dredg- 
ing of  a  1200-foot  dock  line 
along  the  Willipa  River,  to 
a  depth  of  35  feet.  Waste 
from  this  cut  was  filled  in 
behind  a  piling  and  timber 
cribbing  to  make  a  600-foot 
dock,  with  a  heavily  built 
warehouse,  served  with  a 
locomotive  crane,  and  spur 
tracks  from  the  Northern 
Pacific  main  line  on  the 
opposite  end  of  the  prop- 
erty. Highway  connections 
are  also  provided.  A  commodious  berth  for  the  fishing 
fleet  adjoins  the  main  deep  water  pier.  Because  of  the 
wide  area  served,  three  subsidiary  docks  were  provided 
in  the  port  plans,  a  fishing  dock  at  bay  center  and  an- 
other at  Tokeland  in  addition  to  enlarged  small  boat 
mooring  and  landing  facilities  at  the  South  Bend  City 
Dock. 

The  development  of  this  "baby  port"  of  Washington 
will  be  watched  with  keen  interest  by  shipping  men.  as 
the  area  will  support  a  large  ocean-borne  commerce  and 
is  strategically  located  on  coastwise,  intercoastal,  and 
transpacific  routes. 
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Motorboat  Hazards 

By  A.  J.  Smith 

Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Marine  Office  of  America,  New  York  City* 


THE  real  seaman  is  the  one  ready  for  any  happen- 
ing but  determined  to  furnish  none  of  his  own 
making.  The  government  requires  a  motorboat 
operator's  license,  obtainable  for  little  more  than  the 
trouble  of  application,  on  boats  carrying  passengers  or 
freight  for  hire;  but  there  are  no  requirements  govern- 
ing personnel  on  thousands  of  boats  operating 
in  often  congested  waters  or  lanes  of  large  as  well  as 
small  boat  traffic.  While  true  that  all  are  subject  to 
navigation  and  equipment  rules,  the  lack  of  the  person- 
nel check  on  the  operator  still  remains.  Our  contention 
is  that  all  power  boat  operators,  professional  or  ama- 
teur, should  be  licensed  just  as  much  as  motor  car  op- 
erators, and  that  such  license  should  entail  an  exam- 
ination establishing  the  ability  and  knowledge  of  the 
operator  at  least  equal  to  if  not  higher  in  standard 
that  required  of  the  road  driver.  There  would  then  be 
an  effective  check  on  the  "captains"  whose  actions, 
either  through  ignorance  or  bravado,  are  a  constant  in- 
sult to  the  rules  and  traditions  of  the  seas.  The  remedy 
lies  in  every  "man-jack"  making  a  real  "tar"  of  himself 
for  his  own  and  his  brother's  welfare. 

The  next  step  is  to  "go  well  found."  The  government 
lays  down  very  good  and  definite  rules  for  lights,  sound 
signals,  life  preservers,  and  fire  extinguishers  on  motor- 
boats  not  over  65  feet  in  length,  and  provides  for  regu- 
lar inspection  and  documenting  for  those  over  65  feet 
or  of  15  gross  tons  and  upward  if  engaged  in  carrying 
trade;  but  there  are  several  other  points  in  a  boat's 
findings  worthy  of  note,  specifically: 

Ground  tackle  or  anchor  gear — There  are  cases  with- 
out number  where  boats  insufficiently  or  improperly 
moored  have  drifted  into  trouble  if  not  disaster;  but 
the  greater  danger  is  that  one  such  in  a  crowded  anchor- 
age may  foul  and  free  one  or  two  and  progressively 
start  half  of  the  fleet  toward  a  dangerous  lee;  witness 


the  Manhasset  Bay  disaster  of  1924.  Only  two  or  three 
started  to  drag,  but  in  a  few  hours  over  thirty  were 
pounding  on  the  beach. 

In  crowded  harbors,  proper  scope  is  not  always  ob- 
tainable and  "hull  weight"  is  the  alternative  recourse. 
An  empirical  rule  which  gives  a  generous  weight  of 
anchors  for  ordinary  conditions  and  also  takes  account 
of  possible  snubbed  requirements  is: — One  pound  of 
anchor  iron  for  each  ten  cubic  feet  of  molded  displace- 
ment; or  for  ordinary  molded  or  "V"  bottom  hulls, 
length  by  beam  by  draft  to  top  of  keel  divided  by  ten. 
This  weight  should  be  carried  in  two  fairly  equal  units 
as  a  matter  of  practical  handling,  so  that  one  may  be 
kedged  out  ahead  of  the  bower,  or  if  the  bower  starts, 
the  boat  may  be  dropped  back  and  a  second  bower  laid, 
all  depending  on  circumstances  wherein  our  personnel 
again  looms  high. 

Cable  for  each  anchor  should  be  carried,  never  less 
than  enough  to  give  five  depths  of  scope  in  any  anchor- 
age. The  following  table  of  manila  and  equivalent  BB 
chain  suitable  for  various  anchor  weights  is  at  least 
a  useful  check  though  not  an  iron-bound  rule. 


BB  Chain 

3  str.  Manila 

Dia. 

Cir. 

Dia. 

Breakage  Strain 

Anchor  Wt. 

V16" 

\Y2" 

— 

1/2" 

2300  1b. 

3  5  lb. 

1/4" 

2     " 

— 

5/8" 

4000 

60 

5/16" 

21/2" 

— 

13/16 

6100 

90 

3/8" 

3     " 

— 

1" 

8700 

125 

7/16" 

3^2" 

— 

1  1/8" 

11600 

175 

1/2" 

4     " 

— 

1  5/16' 

15200 

225 

9/16" 

41/2" 

— 

1  1/2" 

18800 

280 

5/8" 

5     " 

— 

1  5/8" 

22900 

340 

*Abstract  of  Paper  read  before  the  Marine  Section,  National  Safety 
Council,  Chicago,  October  2,  1930. 


Another  point  is  worthy  of  note  before  leaving  the 
subject  of  ground  tackle.  Watch  your  leads  against 
chafe.  As  many  boats  have  "sawed"  themselves  free  as 
have  dragged. 

Pumps. — A  little  water  in  the  bilges,  like  a  few  fleas 
on  a  dog,  does  no  harm;  but  the  boatman  at  all  possible 


THE  MOTOR  WORK  BOAT 

Thousands  of  more  or  less  standard  type 
launches,  workboats,  and  fishing  boats,  such 
as  is  shown  in  our  illustration,  operate  up  and 
down  the  Pacific  Coast  and  in  our  harbors, 
rivers,  and  lakes.  In  these  boats,  designed  for 
practically  constant  operation  and  powered 
with  either  heavy  duty  gasoline  or  diesel 
motors,  the  safety  record  is  excellent.  Ven- 
tilation of  engine  rooin  spaces  is  usually  good; 
and,  in  the  hands  of  a  trained  operator  and 
equipped  with  portable  fire  prevention  ap- 
paratus, these  boats  are  safe. 


p.  s. 

Area 

Vi 

.305 

3/4" 

.533 

1    " 

.86 

114" 

1.50 

l!/2" 

2.04 
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times  should  have  that  level  under  control.  Nearly  every 
boat  is  equipped  with  either  a  direct-connected  or  inde- 
pendent bilge  pump  which  has  ample  capacity  to  take 
care  of  the  normal  accumulation  of  water  and  often 
much  more.  Such  pumps  are  not  to  be  discredited;  but 
while  their  capacity  is  usually  ample,  the  connection 
sizes  are  small  on  account  of  the  speed  at  which  they 
normally  run,  and  consequently  the  liability  to  foul  at 
the  suction  is  increased;  and  in  case  of  accident  either 
engine  or  electrical  source  of  power  may  be  deranged 
or  not  immediately  available.  A  second  pump  of  the 
simplest  construction  is  a  valuable  reserve  and  (just 
often  enough  to  make  it  impressive)  an  invaluable  one. 
Carry  a  fisherman's  pump  or  a  tin  portable  as  an  emer- 
gency auxiliary.  The  following  minimum  discharge  sizes 
for  hand  pumps  of  plunger  or  lift  type  are  recommended 
where  bilges  are  not  cross  bulkheaded. 


L  X  B  (Sq.  Ft.) 

Under  —  250 
250  —  450 
450  —  750 
750  —  1300 

1300  —  1800 


Where  water-tight  cross  bulkheads  are  installed,  the 
suctions  should  be  manifolded  conveniently  near  the 
pump  and  the  pipes  led  independently  to  each  compart- 
ment. A  bulkhead  sluice  is  too  often  left  open  and  non- 
workable. 

Construction. — One  of  the  best  protections  against 
the  hazards  of  stranding  and  collision,  or,  in  fact,  leaks 
from  any  cause,  is  proper  bulkheading.  It  is  seldom  pos- 
sible to  obtain  a  two-compartment  division  in  motor- 
boats;  i.e.,  one  by  which  the  boat  will  float  with  any 
two  compartments  flooded.  But  a  one-compartment  divi- 
sion is  usually  quite  feasible.  That  is  a  matter  of  simple 
calculation  for  the  designer.  Even  a  small  boat  should 
have  a  water-tight  collision  bulkhead  both  forward 
and  aft.  It  is  good  practice  to  make  even  partition  bulk- 
heads water-tight  up  to  the  level  of  the  accommoda- 
tion floors,  both  from  leakage  and  fire  protection  stand- 
points. 

Jury  Rigging. — Every  motorboat  owner  should  size 
up  his  particular  craft  and  plan  to  try  a  jury  rig.  Being 
ready  is  the  difference  between  a  sailor  and  a  lubber. 

Created  Hazards. — There  are  two  other  admonitions 
against  hazards  which  exist  only  if  created  by  the 
boatman  himself.  Do  not  ask  an  engine  designed  for 
an  intermittent  load,  such  as  automotive,  to  carry  a 
sea  load  and  then,  if  failure  results,  charge  it  up  to  an 
unkind  Providence.  Stay  on  the  seas  for  which  your 
boat  is  designed.  Do  not  take  a  runabout  or  a  power 
houseboat  with  a  light  high  superstructure  offshore, 
where,  if  a  sea  does  make  up,  its  power  is  so  vastly 
greater  than  in  sheltered  waters. 

Fog. — To  the  last  of  the  exterior  hazards,  fog,  there 
is  as  yet  no  answer  in  close  inland  waters,  though  the 
submarine  bell,  radio  beacon,  and  synchronous  signal 
are  of  assistance  offshore.  The  best  remedy  is  preven- 
tion. Don't  go  if  you  don't  have  to;  and  remember  that 
"reduced  speed"  is  not  15  miles  an  hour  just  because 
your  boat  can  make  20  or  25.  Steerage  way  is  the  only 
legitimate  "reduced  speed." 

Fire. — The  most  dangerous  of  motorboating  hazards 
is  the  interior  one  of  fire  or  explosion;  and  yet  it  is  the 
one  of  them  all  that  has  proved  most  difficult  to  impress 
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above,  great  care  must  be  exercised  by  the  dtsi^^ncr  and  builder  to 

avoid  interior  fire  hazards.  Usually  in  this  type  there  is  little  room 

for  engines  and  little  opportunity  for  ventilating  engine  spaces. 


upon  builder  and  operating  personnel — excepting  pos- 
sibly those  who  have  been  "burnt." 

Gasoline  and  fuel  gases  in  liquid  form  will  not  ex- 
plode. They  will  burn  violently.  These  liquids  will 
vaporize  with  varying  degrees  of  rapidity  under  atmo- 
spheric conditions;  but  no  matter  how  rapidly  they  va- 
porize, such  vapors  are  all  heavier  than  air  and  will  not 
rise  and  float  away  unassisted.  The  vapor  density  of 
the  lightest  is  about  1.18,  of  the  heaviest  about  3.5. 
These  vapors  are  always  at  least  as  flammable  as  the 
liquids  from  which  they  emanate,  and  within  certain 
ranges  of  atmospheric  concentration,  much  more  so;  i.e., 
explosive.  This  range  of  concentration  for  both  gasoline 
vapor  and  fuel  gases  is  approximately  from  l',4  to  5' 2 
per  cent,  by  volume,  or,  in  other  words,  one  cubic  inch 
of  gasoline,  vaporized,  will  make  seven  cubic  feet  of  air 
as  explosive  as  dynamite — and  that's  no  idle  simile.  The 
diesel  oils  contain  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  high 
volatiles  and  for  that  reason  a  dangerous  concentration 
of  vapor  therefrom  is  less  likely  to  occur  than  from  ex- 
posed gasoline,  but  it  is  quite  possible;  and  even  diesel 
oil  should  be  treated  with  respect. 

The  best  protection,  and  so  far  as  explosion  is  con- 
cerned, the  only  protection,  is  prevention ;  and  the  best 
prevention  is  wittingly  to  permit  no  gasoline  or  fuel 
gas  vapor  to  escape  below  deck,  and  to  so  ventilate  the 
lower  portion  of  spaces  where  vapor  may  accumulate 
in  case  of  leakage  that  a  dangerous  concentration  will 
not  be  reached.  And  let  it  be  remembered  that  these 
precautions  apply  as  much  to  gasoline  auxiliaries  of 
diesel  plants  as  to  main  gasoline  installations. 

Detailing  of  preventive  measures  against  fire  and  ex- 
plosion will  be  found  in  the  National  Fire  Protection 
Association  Marine  Rules.  The  section  of  these  rules 
pertaining  to  Internal  Combustion  Engines  and  Boat 
Equipment  has  been  carefully  revised  and  brought  up 
to  date  this  year  by  representatives  of  the  National 
Association  of  Engine  and  Boat  Manufacturers  and  Un- 
derwriters acting  as  a  special  committee  for  that  pur- 
pose. These  are  being  reprinted  in  a  leaflet  form  and 
are  available  for  the  asking  from  N.  F.  P.  A.,  60  Bat- 
terymarch  Street,  Boston. 
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Three  New  Tuna  Boats 


Campbell  Machine  Company  of  San  Diego  Delivers  New  Tuna 
Boats  to  Southern  California  Fishermen 


URING  the  last  eight  days  in 
I  August  1930  the  Campbell 
Machine  Company  of  San 
Diego,  California,  delivered  three 
large  tuna  fishing  boats  to  Califor- 
nia fishermen.  These  were  Defend- 
er, delivered  August  23;  Continen- 
tal, delivered  August  26;  and  Santo 
Amaro,  delivered  September  1.  All 
three  boats  were  designed  by  Man- 
uel Madruga  and  all  have  certain 
identical  features  as  follows: 

Single  screw;  cruising  speed  ap- 
proximately 10  knots;  cruising 
range  of  approximately  8500  miles; 
32-volt  electric  lighting  system  sup- 
plied off  32-volt  Edison  battery; 
Campbell  Machine  Company  winch- 
es and  windlass;  8-ton  York  am- 
monia refrigerating  unit;  and  West- 
inghouse  generators  and  motors. 

The  Santo  Amaro,  built  for  Cohn- 
Hopkins,  Inc.,  of  San  Diego,  is  120 
feet  long,  27  feet  beam,  and  11  feet 
6  inches  depth;  and  has  a  hold  ca- 
pacity for  180  tons  of  iced  fish.  Her 
power  plant  consists  of  a  400-brake 
horsepower,  6-cylinder,  directly  re- 
versing, Union  diesel  engine  for 
main  propulsion;  a  52-horsepower, 
3-cylinder,  Union  diesel  engine, 
direct-connected  to  a  35-kilowatt 
Westinghouse  generator  for  auxil- 
iary power;  and  a  35-kilowatt 
Westinghouse  generator  arranged 
to  be  driven  either  by  belt  from  the 
main  engine  shaft  or  by  55-horse- 
power  Hercules  gas  engine  for 
emergency  power.  She  has  two  6x8- 
inch  Byron  Jackson  centrifugal  bait 
pumps,  driven  by  7V2-horsepower 
Westinghouse  motors. 

The  Continental,  built  for  West- 
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Fishing  boat  Defender  which  is  equipped  with  a  350-horsepower  Union  diesel  engine 
is  owned  by  A.  S.  and  Manuel  S.  Monise  of  Point  Loma. 


gate  Sea  Products  Company,  Inc., 
of  San  Diego,  is  115  feet  long,  25 
feet  beam,  and  11  feet  depth,  and 
has  a  hold  capacity  for  160  tons  of 
iced  fish.  She  is  powered  with  a 
6-cylinder,  directly  reversing,  Atlas- 
Imperial,  350-horsepower  diesel  en- 
gine; and  for  auxiliary  power  has 
two  30-horsepower,  Atlas-Imperial 
diesels,  each  directly  connected  to 
a  21-kilowatt  Westinghouse  genera- 
tor. She  has  two  Fairbanks-Morse 
6-inch  centrifugal  bait  pumps,  each 
driven  by  a  T'b-horsepower  West- 
inghouse motor. 

The  Defender,  built  for  A.  S.  and 
Manuel  S.  Monise  of  Point  Loma, 
is  115  feet  long,  25  feet  beam,  and 
11  feet  depth;  with  a  hold  capacity 
for  160  tons  of  iced  fish.  She  is 
powered    with    a    6-cylinder,    350- 


horsepower,  directly  reversing  Un- 
ion diesel;  and  for  auxiliary  power 
has  installed  a  34-horsepower,  2- 
cylinder.  Union  diesel  driving  a  23- 
kilowatt  Westinghouse  generator. 
For  emergency  use  another  23-kilo- 
watt  Westinghouse  generator  is 
installed,  arranged  to  be  driven 
either  by  belt  off  the  main  engine 
shaft  or  by  a  45-horsepower  Her- 
cules gas  engine. 


Oil  Service  Barge. — On  October  8 
Lake  Washington  Shipyards,  Seat- 
tle, delivered  to  Foss  Company,  well 
known  tugboat  company  of  Tacoma 
and  Seattle,  a  137-foot  steel  oil  tank 
barge  of  7500  barrels  capacity, 
equipped  with  two  Northern  rotary 
pumps,  one  8-inch  and  one  10-inch 
diameter,  driven  by  two  80-horse- 
power  gas  engines. 


Two  recently  dtlivt-ied  diesel-driven  tuna  fishing  boats.    These  boats  are   equipped  with   the  latest  appliances  including  ice  machines   and 

bait  tanks 
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Marine  Equipment 


TANK  CLEANERS     c^*^     MARINE  ENGINES 
TURBINES     c^     LIFT  TRUCKS 


TANKER  operators  were  much 
interested  in  an  installation  of 
the  Butterworth  Tank  Cleaning 
Machine  on  the  Standard  Shipping 
Company's  steamship  Livingston 
Roe  when  that  tanker  recently 
called  at  San  Francisco  Harbor. 

The  Butterworth  system  as  in- 
stalled on  the  Livingston  Roe  is 
shown  clearly  in  the  drawings  re- 
produced herewith.  It  consists  of 
four  Butterworth  nozzles  and  con- 
nections and  arrangements  on  the 
tanker  so  that  these  nozzles  can  be 
effectively  applied  to  every  cargo 
tank  on  the  vessel. 

Reference  to  the  sectional  eleva- 
tion shows  a  nozzle  head  to  which 
both  vertical  and  horizontal  rota- 
tion are  imparted  by  an  air  motor 
acting  through  suitable  worm  gear- 
ing and  a  vertical  shaft  enclosed  in 
the  pipe.  The  discharge  from  this 
nozzle  therefore  reaches  every  part 
of  the  entire  inner  surface  of  any 
chamber  or  tank  in  which  it  is 
operated. 

Hot  salt  water  at  a  pressure  of 
175  pounds  per  square  inch  and 
with  temperature  at  175  degrees 
Fahrenheit  is  sprayed  at  the  rate  of 
500  gallons  per  minute  on  the  inner 
tank  surfaces  of  the  Livingston  Roe 
by  her  Butterworth  equipment.  This 
water  flushes  the  sediment  and  oil 
residue  into  the  suction  of  the 
cargo  pumps  and  these  pumps  dis- 
charge it  either  overboard  at  sea  or 


ystem 


Sectional  elevation  of  a  Butterworth  nozzle 
head  showing  air  motor  and  worm  gear  ar- 
rangement  for   providing   rotary   motion    to 
the  nozzles. 

into  salvage  tanks  at  the  dock. 

On  the  Livingston  Roe  there  are 
nine  main  cargo  tanks  and  ten  sum- 
mer tanks,  with  a  total  capacity  of 


90,000  barrels.  She  has  four  portable 
Butterworth  nozzles,  two  for  the 
main  tanks,  with  pipe  standards 
about  20  feet  long,  two  for  summer 
tanks  about  7  feet  long. 

Heating  of  the   water  is  accom- 
plished  with  the  equipment   avail- 
able on  the  ship  and  no  new  heating 
equipment   was   required.   Circulat- 
ing  water   from   the    condenser   at 
about  110  degrees  Fahrenheit  is  led 
to  two  evaporators  in  series  where 
the  temperature  is  raised  to  approx- 
imately 175  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The 
evaporators  are  connected  in  series 
•so  that  the  steam  and  water  pass 
through  in  opposite  directions;  that 
is,  steam  is  admitted  to  one  evapora- 
tor and   its  condensate  and  excess 
steam  is  led  to  the  other  evaporator 
which  receives  the  warm  water  di- 
rectly   from   the    condenser.       The 
condensate  from  the  second  evapor- 
ator is  led  to  the  hot  well  so  that 
no  fresh  water  is  lost  from  the  sys- 
tem.     After   passing   through    both 
evaporators  the  hot  salt  water  goes 
directly  to  the  fire  pump  which  dis- 
charges into  the  3-inch  fire  line  at 
about  175  pounds  per  square  inch. 
The  original  fire  pump  and  2-inch 
fire  line  were  thought  inadequate 
for  the  washing  service  so  the  new 
3-inch  line  and  a  larger  pump  were 
installed.     To    provide    a    reserve 
heating  capacity  for  the  water,  pro- 
vision was  made  to  inject  live  steam 
into  the  3-inch  line;  but  with  both 


Longitudinal  section 


of  the  tanker  Livingston  Roe  with  Butterworth  tank  cleaning  system  installed. 
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evaporators  operating  the  live  steam 
injection  has  not  been  necessary  to 
obtain  the  desired  heating  of  the 
water. 

The  engineer  stated  that  about 
twelve  hours  were  required  to  clean 
the  cargo  tanks  of  the  ship  and  it 
is  estimated  that  500  gallons  per 
minute  of  hot  water  would  be  used 
by  the  nozzles  throughout  that  time, 
or,  roughly,  8000  barrels  of  water 
would  be  required  to  clean  a  75,000- 
barrel  ship. 

The  advantages  of  the  Butter- 
worth  System  of  cleaning  tankers 
are: 


It  eliminates  considerable  hand 
labor. 

It  allows  the  use  of  higher  pres- 
sure and  higher  temperature  than 
would  be  possible  with  hand  clean- 
ing. 

It  eliminates  exposure  of  men  to 
danger. 

By  making  possible  frequent 
economic  cleaning  of  tanks  it  will 
greatly  reduce  the  corrosion  inci- 
dent to  the  transport  of  some 
crudes. 

It  provides  an  inexpensive  in- 
stallation with  which  the  tanker 
becomes  self-cleaning. 


The  Use  and  Care  of  Chain 


N  spite  of  the  fact  that  men  have 
used  chains  for  all  conceivable 
purposes  since  ancient  times,  it 
is  probably  the  least  understood  and 
most  abused  of  any  equipment  used 
by  the  trades.  Chain,  used  for  hand- 
ling of  materials,  is  divided  into  two 
general  classes: 

First,  Iron  crane  or  dredge  chain 
for  slings,  hoists,  steam  shovels, 
and  marine  uses,  and  for  any  use 
where  human  life  or  property  would 
be  endangered  by  its  failure.  This 
chain  should  be  made  from  all  pudd- 
led pig  iron,  free  from  any  admix- 
ture of  iron  scrap  or  steel.  It  should 
be  fire-welded  by  experienced  chain 
makers.  The  chemical  composition 
should  show  a  manganese  content 
of  under  0.10. 

Second,  Proof  coil  chain  for  mis- 
cellaneous uses,  such  as  guards,  for 
use  as  parts  of  equipment,  and  in 
general  for  any  use  where  human 
life  or  property  is  not  endangered 
and  where  corrosion  is  not  a  fac- 
tor. Today  the  bulk  of  proof  coil 
chain  is  made  from  open  hearth 
steel. 

When  ordering  chain,  the  pur- 
chaser should  select  the  proper 
grade  for  his  purpose.  The  chain 
selected  should  be  of  a  size  having  a 
safe  working  load  at  least  25  per 
cent,  higher  than  the  service  load 
specified.  The  proof  load  applied  to 
the  chain  is  always  higher  than  the 
safe  working  load  specified  by 
the  manufacturer.  When  either  iron 
or  steel  chain  is  used  in  the  hand- 
ling of  materials,  it  should  be  fre- 
quently inspected.  If  the  chain  has 
been  overloaded  this  will  be  eviden- 
ced by  an  elongation  or  stretching 
of  the  links.  If  the  chain  has  been 
passed  around  sharp  edges  and 
loads  applied,  dragged  over  iron 
floors  or  stones,  or  has  been  ham- 


mered and  work-hardened  by  long 
continued  use  without  annealing  or 
by  repeated  dropping  of  loads  on 
the  chain,  this  condition  will  be  evi- 
denced by  the  distorted,  gouged  and 
generally  abused  condition  of  the 
individual  links. 

The  majority  of  chain  failures  are 
due  to  abuse  and  too  long  continued 
use  of  a  chain  in  service,  and  espec- 
ially due  to  the  work-hardening  set 
up  on  the  surface  of  the  link  by 
hammering,  scraping,  and  dragging 
the  chain  over  hard  objects.  For 
this  reason  chains  should  be  inspec- 
ted often  enough  to  insure  removal 
of  worn,  distorted,  or  gouged  links. 
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and  periodic  annealing  which  will 
remove  the  work-hardened  condi- 
tion. 

When  it  is  found  on  inspection 
that  a  chain  has  been  overloaded, 
that  chain  should  be  discarded. 
When  on  inspection  badly  gouged 
or  individual  distorted  links  are 
found,  those  links  should  be  cut  out 
and  replaced  with  new  links.  Re- 
pairing of  chain  should  only  be  un- 
dertaken by  skilled  blacksmiths.  All 
puddled  pig  iron  rounds  of  a  diam- 
eter slightly  larger  than  the  diamet- 
er of  the  rounds  in  the  chain  should 
be  used.  When  inspection  shows  that 
the  chain  has  been  workhardened  by 
use,  the  chain  should  be  annealed. 

The  following  time  and  tempera- 
ture have  been  found  satisfactory 
for  removing  strains  and  restoring 
ductility  to  iron  chains  and  for  nor- 
malizing steel  chains: — 

Annealing  Temp.  Hours 

Size  Iron  Chain  Steel  Chain      at  Temp. 

!4"-'/2"  1350-1375°   1600-1650°  !4 

1/2"- 1"  34 

l"-l-5/8"  1 

l-5/8"-up  2 

Chain  should  be  loaded  in  the  an- 
nealing furnace  in  uniform  layers 
so  as  to  expose  a  maximum  furnace 
area,  and  should  be  piled  at  least 
two  feet  away  from  the  door  of  the 
furnace  whenever  possible.  After 
heating,  it  should  be  remov.'d  Irom 
the  furnace  and  spread  out  on  the 
floor  so  as  to  cool  uniformly  and 
rapidly. 

The  manner  in  which  'he  ciiains 


Equipped  For  South  Seas  Cruising 


The  cruising  motor  yacht  Pagan,  illustrated  herewith,  was  placed  in  commission  late  in 
August  at  the  yards  of  her  builders,  the  Harbor  Boat  Building  Company,  Terminal  Island, 
San  Pedro,  California,  and  shortly  thereafter  left  with  her  owner,  Paul  Whittier,  and  a 
party  of  friends  for  a  cruise  in  the  South  Pacific.  The  Pagan  was  designed  by  Lambie 
SC  Mabry,  naval  architects  of  Wilmington,  California.  She  is  a  smart,  seaworthy  craft,  70 
feet  long,  16  feet  beam,  and  5  feet  3  inches  depth,  and  of  45  tons  displacement.  Her 
power  plant  consists  of  a  5-cylinder,  directly  reversing,  type  V.D.M.,  Superior  diesel 
engine.  This  motor  develops  175  brake  horsepower  and  drives  the  Pagan  handily  at  12 
knots.  The  owner  and  the  naval  architects  are  well  pleased  with  this  plant,  claiming  that 
it  is  "entirely  without  vibration,  is  very  quiet,  and  in  all  ways  satisfactory." 
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are  attached  to  the  work  is  impor- 
tant. Chain  should  not  be  passed 
around  sharp  corners  of  objects  to 
be  moved  or  lifted.  Sling  chains  and 
crane  chains  should  have  hooks  of 
satisfactory  design  attached  to  them 
and  when  possible  these  hooks 
should  be  used  in  attaching  the 
chain  to  the  object.  Loads  should  be 
applied  slowly  to  avoid  jerking  and 
heavy  impact  strains.  Tying  knots 
in  chain  in  order  to  shorten  it  should 
be  positively  prohibited. 

Chains  should  not  be  shortened  by 
placing  slugs  of  various  kinds  be- 
tween the  links.  Chain  should  not  be 
creased  or  twisted  when  lifting  a 
load.  When  used  on  hoists,  steam 
shovels,  dredges,  and  other  equip- 
ment where  the  chain  is  wound  on  a 
drum  and  passes  over  sheeves,  chain 
should  be  kept  well  lubricated, 
especially  when  first  placed  in 
service. 

If  these  rules  are  closely  followed, 
all  well-made  chain  will  perform 
satisfactorily  and  will  give  maxi- 
mum life  and  service. 

(Abstracted  from  American  Chain 
Co.,  Inc.) 


The  Extremes  in  Electric 
Lift  Trucks 

THE  rapidly  increasing  popular- 
ity of  the  electric  lift  truck-skid 
system  of  handling  materials 
is  reflected  in  the  wider  range  of 
truck  types  and  sizes  that  manufac- 
turers have  been  asked  to  develop 
to  meet  every  kind  of  operating 
condition.  Our  illustration  shows 
two  extremes  in  size  recently  add- 
ed to  the  Elwell-Parker  line  of  elec- 
tric lift  trucks. 

The  big  truck  has  a  rated  capac- 
ity of  10  tons.  Lift  platform  meas- 
ures 40  by  144  inches,  and  stands  18 
inches  from  the  floor.  The  smaller 


truck,  developed  to  handle  hand  lift 
truck  skids,  is  rated  at  1%  tons. 
Platform  dimensions  are  18  by  14 
inches  with  a  7-irich  clearance. 

Each  important  element  found 
in  the  larger  truck  is  duplicated  in 
the  smaller  and  in  the  same  simpli- 
fied form.  Drop  forged  parts  are 
employed  throughout  the  two  mach- 
ines, for  the  same  proportional 
stresses  must  necessarily  be  absorb- 
ed by  similarly  placed  members. 

The  pay  loads  on  each  machine 
are  carried  by  the  front  axle.  The 
bearings  in  this  axle  are  Timken 
taper  roller  for  these  wheels  steer. 
All  four  of  those  on  the  larger  ma- 
chine steer  concentrically  with  driv- 
ers on  the  other  axle.  The  inside 
wheels  turn  approximately  33  de- 
grees while  the  outside  pair  of 
wheels  at  a  29-degree  angle;  then 
when  the  operator  swings  his  steer- 
ing wheel,  these  same  front  wheels 
move  through  an  arc  of  62  degrees 
beneath  the  ten-ton  load. 

On  the  smaller  machine,  the  front 
wheels  are  steered  simultaneously 
with  the  drivers  by  a  pump  handle, 
horizontal  tiller,  or  wheel  to  suit 
the  desire  of  the  user.  The  front 
wheels  on  the  "pony"  electric  carry 
6x4-inch  tires,  while  those  on  the 
heavy  duty  machine  are  fitted  with 
15x8^  2-inch  press-on  tires,  while  the 
drive  tires  are  respectively  15x5- 
inch  and  22x6-inch. 

All  controls  on  both  trucks  are 
immediately  in  front  of  the  opera- 
tor for  his  convenience  and  safety, 
while  the  two  pedals  upon  which  he 
stands  are  fitted  with  special  deep 
rubber  pads  for  his  comfort  and 
protection  against  back  fatigue. 

To  elevate  a  3500-pound  or  a  20.- 
000-pound  load,  it  is  but  necessary 
to  close  an  electric  switch.  This 
switch  automatically  trips  when 
the  platform  reaches  its  maximum 
height,  or  it  may  be  tripped  manu- 


ally at  any  point  to  arrest  the  up- 
ward movement. 

To  speed  up  the  performance  of 
the  truck  it  may  be  driven  forward 
as  soon  as  the  load  skid  is  off  the 
floor,  for  the  separate  lift  motor 
will  continue  to  elevate  the  load  in 
transit  and  stop  when  the  platform 
reaches  the   upper   limit. 

The  larger  truck  is  fitted  with  a 
gas  electric  power  unit  which  fur- 
nishes current  for  both  the  elevat- 
ing and  travel  motor,  while  the  con- 
trollers afford  absolute  control  of 
power  which  is  made  in  proportion 
to  the  demands  of  the  motors.  Bat- 
teries are  equally  well  accommodat- 
ed by  the  same  compartment. 


NEW   MARINE   ENGINEERING 
FIRM. 

J.  M.  Lalor,  formerly  Pacific 
Coast  manager  for  the  Chas.  Cory 
Corporation,  has  opened  offices  and 
salesrooms  at  516  Howard  Street, 
San  Francisco,  under  the  name  of 
the  Lalor  Electric  &  Engineering 
Company.  Mr.  Lalor's  new  organiza- 
tion will  specialize  in  service  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  marine  field.  A  com- 
plete stock  of  mechanical  tele- 
graphs, electrical  fixtures  and  sig- 
nalling apparatus  wil  be  maintain- 
ed in  San  Francisco. 

Lalor  Electric  &  Engineering 
Company  will  represent  the  Chas.  J. 
Henschel  Company,  of  Amesbury, 
Massachusetts,  manufacturer  of 
marine  signalling  apparatus.  The 
new  firm  will  also  represent  the  At- 
lantic Metal  Hose  Company,  Inc.,  of 
New  York,  and  the  Amesbury  Brass 
Company,  manufacturer  of  ship's 
water-tight  windows. 


Coniparati%c  size  of  10-ton  electric  lift  truck  and  l-)4-ton  truck  of  the  same  make  and  type. 


TRADE   NOTE 

New  Coast  Laboratory. — A  repair 
and  service  laboratory  has  been 
opened  by  The  Bristol  Company,  at 
311  Minna  Street,  San  Francisco. 
for  the  convenience  of  its  customers 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  laboratory 
is  completely  equipped  for  the  deli- 
cate work  of  testing  and  cheeking 
recording  instruments  and  to  care 
for  the  various  products  manufac- 
tured by  the  firm.  The  laboratory  is 
in  charge  of  George  C.  Fairbanks, 
who  comes  from  the  Toronto  lab- 
oratory, where  he  was  located  for 
eight  years,  having  had  altogether 
a  quarter  of  a  century's  experience 
with  the  company. 

S.  W.  Case,  in  charge  of  the  Pa- 
cific Sales  Office,  will  continue  to 
maintain  offices  at  727  Rialto  Build- 
ing, San  Francisco. 
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American  Low  Pressure  Booster 

jsful 


By  D.  R.  Coleman, 

Marine  Sales  Department, 

Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Co. 


SOME  time  ago  the  Luck- 
enbach  Steamship  Com- 
pany purchased  from 
the  United  States  Shipping 
Board,  the  steamship  Ne- 
ponset  (renamed  the  Su- 
san V.  Luckenbach),  a  ves- 
sel of  7,435  gross  tons, 
built  in  1918  by  the  Sun 
Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock 
Company  at  Chester,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  powered  with 
a  3-cylinder,  triple-expan- 
sion engine  of  3200  indi- 
cated horsepower. 

In  order  to  meet  the 
schedule  of  operation  with 
this  ship,  it  was  found 
necessai'y  to  increase  her 
speed  considerably.  Upon 
due  consideration  it  ap- 
peared that  the  best  means 
of  providing  the  addition- 
al power  required  was  by 
installing  the  American 
system  of  low  pressure  tur- 
bine firmly  connected  to 
the  same  propeller  shaft 
through  a  double  reduction 
gear,  taking  the  exhaust  of 
the  engine  at  a  suitable 
back  pressure  and  discharging  it  to 
a  high-vacuum  condenser;  thus 
making  available  a  considerable 
amount  of  the  heat  energy  of  the 
steam  which  had  been  previously 
wasted  in  the  condenser. 

The  necessary  apparatus  to  pro- 
vide the  additional  power  was  pur- 
chased from  the  Westinghouse  Elec- 


Westinghousc  low  pressure  booster  turbine  and  double 

reduction  gear  installed  on  steamship  Susan  V.  Lucken- 

back.  Note  welded  steel  exhaust  trunk  and  oil  operated 

throttle  valve. 


trie  and  Manufacturing  Company 
and  the  work  of  installation,  toge- 
ther with  general  reconditioning 
of  the  vessel  was  entrusted  to  her 
original  builders,  the  Sun  Ship- 
building and  Dry  Dock  Company. 
The  contract  called  for  a  geared 
turbine  to  produce  1000  shaft 
horsepower     without     increase     of 


Westinghouse  low   pressure  booster  turbine  on  steamship   Susan  V.   Luckenback  showing 
gearuig  to  propeller  shaft  and  Kingsbury  thrust  bearing. 
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steam  flow  to  the  main  engine  from 
the  boilers.  The  original  engine  vac- 
uum of  26  inches  was  reduced  to  19 
inches;  and  the  turbine  was  arrang- 
ed to  take  steam  at  this  pressure 
and  to  exhaust  to  a  new  conden- 
ser at  28  inches  vacuum.  By  this 
means  a  net  increase  of  approxi- 
mately 540  total  shaft  horsepower 
was  expected  to  be  realized,  raising 
the  propeller  revolutions  per  minute 
from  75  to  84. 

The  Westinghouse  low  pressure 
booster  turbine  is  provided  with  an 
astern  element  and  operates  ahead 
and  astern  with  the  main  engine  at 
all  times,  there  being  no  clutches  of 
any  nature  provided.  An  ingenious 
lystem  of  oil  relay  control  is  provi- 
ded so  that  only  the  valve  links  and 
main  engine  throttle  need  be  mani- 
pulated by  the  engineers.  With 
.such  control  no  attention  need  be 
paid  to  maneuvering  or  reversing 
the  turbine,  because  the  relays, 
connected  to  an  extension  of  the  re- 
versing gear  countershaft,  respond 
instantly  to  any  movement  of  the 
reversing  links;  and  live  steam  is 
admitted  automatically  to  the  tur- 
bine for  either  ahead  or  astern  ro- 
tation as  the  case  may  require,  the 
whole  equipment  being  handled  in 
exactly  the  same  manner  as  the 
standard  reciprocating  steam  en- 
gine. 

During  the  dock  and  sea  trials  it 
was  found  that  the  redistribution 
of  the  work  among  the  cylinders  of 
the  reciprocating  engine  due  to 
changed  valve  setting  had  brought 
about  a  torsional  vibratory  condi- 
tion resulting  in  a  considerable  in- 
terchange of  energy  between  the 
turbines  and  the  main  gear,  since 
the  turbine  ran  at  constant  torque, 
whereas  the  engine  torque  varied 
several  times  each  revolution.  This 
produced  an  annoying  and  some- 
what noisy  thump  in  the  gear  train 
which,  it  was  at  once  recognized, 
would  have  to  be  eliminated.  Be- 
cause of  the  urgent  need  for  the 
vessel's  services  the  turbine  was  dis- 
connected, the  high  speed  pinion 
was  removed,  and  the  vessel  made 
two  round  trip  voyages  using  the  re- 
ciprocating engine  only.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  second  voyage  new 
spring  gear  parts  were  installed  and 
the  turbine  was  again  connected  to 
the  gear  train.  A  rigorous  sea  trial 
under  all  conditions  of  operation 
demonstrated  that  the  measures 
taken  by  the  manufacturer  to  over- 
come the  difficulty  had  been  en- 
tirely successful;  and  the  vessel  is 
now    operating   to   the    satisfaction 
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WesOnghouse   5000   square   feet   all   welded 

steel   shell   two   pass   surface   condenser   for 

steamship  Susan  V.  Luckenback. 

of  the  owners,  having  completed 
one  voyage  through  the  canal  to 
West  Coast  ports  at  14.2  knots  aver- 
age speed.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
the  turbine  delivers  1200  shaft 
horsepower  in  service,  which  is  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  the  power 
guaranteed. 

The  new  equipment  of  the  Susan 
V.  Luckenbach  includes  a  reaction- 
type  low  pressure  turbine  with  four 
pairs  of  rows  of  reaction  blading  in 
the  ahead  group  and  provided  with  a 
two  moving-row  impulse  astern  ele- 
ment. The  turbine  operates  at  3600 
revolutions  per  minute  at  normal 
full  speed  and  is  connected,  through 
a  double  reduction  gear,  to  the  pro- 
peller line  shaft.  A  Kingsbury  thrust 
bearing,  incorporated  in  the  gear 
housing,  takes  the  place  of  the  old 
horseshoe  thrust  and  carries  the  en- 
tire thrust  load  of  both  engine  and 
turbine. 

To  serve  the  turbine,  a  new  con- 
denser, complete  with  condensing 
two-stage  air  ejectors,  circulating 
pump,  and  condensate  pump,  was 
installed.  The  condenser  is  of  two 
pass  design,  the  shell,  as  well  as 
the  exhaust  trunk  structure,  being 
of  electrically  welded  steel  con- 
struction. Tube  plates  are  of  Muntz 
metal,  extra  thick;  and  the  water 
boxes  are  of  cast  iron,  fitted  with 
external  inspection  plates  and  inter- 
nal zinc  plates.  The  condensing  air 
ejectors  consist  of  two  banks  of 
two-stage  ejectors  mounted  on  a 
common  inter  and  after  condenser. 
The  circulating  pump  is  geared  tur- 
bine driven,  horizontal  centrifugal, 
while  the  condensate  pump  is  di- 
rect-current motor  driven,  horizon- 
tal centrifugal.  Both  pumps  are 
mounted  on  marine  bedplates.  A 
copper  expansion  joint  is  placed 
between  the  turbine  exhaust  flange 
and  the  condenser. 

To  protect  the  turbine  (and  also 
the  main  engine)  from  the  possibil- 
ity of  overspeeding,  an  oil  relay  op- 


erated governor  control  cylinder  is 
mounted  next  to  the  butterfly  throt- 
tle valve  on  the  engine  and  acts  on 
a  lever  on  the  valve  stem.  Oil  for 
the  relays  and  operating  cylinders 
is  supplied  by  the  oil  governor  im- 
peller on  the  main  turbine  shaft. 
This  impeller,  besides  acting  as  a 
governor,  supplies  motive  oil  at 
high  pressure  to  the  ejector,  which 
draws  the  necessary  supply  of  oil 
from  the  reservoir  at  resultant  low 
pressure  and  delivers  it  for  lubri- 
cating turbine  and  gearbearings  and 
teeth.  The  twin  turbine  driven  verti- 
cal, auxiliary  oil  pumps,  automatic- 
ally controlled  by  oil  pressure,  sup- 
ply oil  for  starting,   stopping,  and 


for   maneuvering. 

The  Susan  V.  Luckenbach  is  the 
second  vessel  of  that  line  to  be 
equipped  with  a  low  pressure  tur- 
bine. The  owners,  bearing  a  high 
reputation  for  enterprise  and  sagac- 
ity in  engineering  as  well  as  in 
commercial  operations,  are  to  be 
congratulated  upon  their  initiative 
and  pioneer  spirit  in  fostering  what, 
in  this  country,  may  be  considered 
a  new  development,  the  successful 
application  of  which  would  seem  to 
hold  out  hope  for  the  remunerative 
employment  of  tonnage  heretofore 
looked  upon  as  hopelessly  obsolete, 
due  to  low  speed  and  high  fuel  con- 
sumption. 


Improved  Inner  Seal  Ring 


AFTER  several  years  of  experi- 
mental work,  the  American 
Hammered  Piston  Ring  Com- 
pany of  Baltimore  announces  that  it 
has  perfected  improved  methods  of 
manufacture  for  the  Cronin  Inner 
Seal  Piston  Ring.  By  the  use  of 
these  methods  and  of  newly  install- 
ed machinery  of  unique  design,  the 
company  is  now  able  to  produce  a 
two-piece  ring  that  will  contact  uni- 


Cronin  Inner  Seal  Piston  Ring. 
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formly  with  the  cylinder  and  will 
give  an  equal  outward  pressure  at 
all  points  of  the  periphery. 

The  accuracy  with  which  the  new 
Cronin  Inner  Seal  Ring  is  made  is 
second  to  none,  so  that  in  design, 
manufacture,  and  performance  this 
ring  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list. 
Among  the  many  satisfied  Pacific 
Coast  users  of  the  Cronon  Inner 
Seal  Ring  are  the  following  firms 
and  ships: 

Southern  Pacific-Golden  Gate 
Ferries,  Ltd. 

Pacific  Steamship  Company,  Se- 
attle. 

Dow  Pump  &  Diesel  Engine  Com- 
pany, Oakland. 

Consolidated    Gold    Mines,    Kim- 
berly,  Nevada. 
Standard  Oil  Company  (Calif.) 
Markey  Machinery  Co.,  Seattle. 
Johnson   Manufacturing   Co.,   Se- 
attle. 

City  of  Palo  Alto,  California. 
Motorship  Tosca. 
"  Indra. 

Childar. 
"  Silveroak. 

"  Silverspruce. 

"  Lio. 

"  Admiral  Moser. 

"  Admiral  Peary. 

"  Chas.  Watson. 

H.  T.  Harper. 
"  Hawaiian  Standard. 

Dispatch  No.  1. 
Dispatch  No.  2. 
Dispatch  No.  3. 
Petroleum  No.  3. 
Benicia. 

Cronin  Inner  Seal  Piston  Rings 
are  distributed  in  northern  Califor- 
nia by  Bernard  Hedstrom.  Matson 
Building,  San  Francisco. 
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American  Shipbuilding 


Sdited  by  H.  C.  McKinnon 


Tugboat  Ordered.  —  Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding  Corp.,  San  Francisco, 
was  awarded  contract  October  25 
by  Young  Brothers,  Ltd.,  of  Hono- 
lulu, for  a  steel,  diesel-powered  tug- 
boat which  will  be  one  of  the  larg- 
est and  most  powerful  in  the  world. 
The  tug  was  designed  by  L.  H.  Coo- 
lidge,  prominent  Seattle  naval  ar- 
chitect, and  the  bids  were  opened 
under  the  supervision  of  John  A. 
Young,  manager,  who  came  to  the 
Coast  from  Hawaii  for  the  purpose. 

Bids  were  received  from  four  Pa- 
cific Coast  yards,  as  follows: 

Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp., 
$134,475. 

Lake  Washington  Shipyards, 
$134,707. 

General  Engineering  &  Drydock 
Co.,  $135,000. 

Todd  Dry  Docks,  Inc.,  $155,000. 

The  tug  will  be  129  feet  long,  28 
feet  beam,  and  15  feet  molded 
depth.  She  will  have  capacity  for 
42,000  gallons  of  fuel  oil,  1000  gal- 
lons of  lubricating  oil,  and  4000 
gallons  of  fresh  water,  with  fore 
and  aft  peak  ballast  tanks  which 
will  be  used  to  keep  her  at  proper 
draft  all  through  the  pineapple  sea- 
son, regardless  of  the  weight  of  oil 
in  her  fuel  tanks. 

The  main  power  plant  for  this 
tug  will  consist  of  two  750-horse- 
power  Fairbanks-Morse  diesel  en- 
gines, giving  a  total  of  1500  horse- 
power. In  addition,  Fairbanks-Morse 
diesels  will  be  used  to  supply  power 
for  the  auxiliaries.  The  order  for 
steering  gear  and  bow  capstan  has 
been  placed  with  Allan  Cunning- 
ham of  Seattle. 

Other  equipment  specified  for 
this  vessel  are  Husky  power  pump, 
bilge  pumps,  and  oil  transfer  pump 
to  be  supplied  by  Fairbanks,  Morse 
&  Co.;  Frigidaire  equipment;  Buell 
galley  range  with  Ray  oil  burner; 
and  1700  feet  of  Yellowstrand  6  19,- 
1-5/8-inch  steel  hawser  supplied  by 
Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Company 
of  Seattle. 

Delivery  date  is  set  for  April  1, 
1931. 


Company  of  Coronado,  California, 
have  been  held  up  for  some  months, 
but  it  is  now  rumored  that  the  pro- 
jectors of  this  new  ferry  service 
will  shortly  be  in  a  position  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  work.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  upheld  the  action  of  the 
California  Railroad  Commission  in 
granting  a  certificate  of  operation 
to  the  ferry  company. 

The  ferry  was  designed  by  Lam- 
bie  &  Mabry,  naval  architects  and 
marine  engineers,  of  Wilmington, 
California.  She  will  be  200  feet  long, 
56  feet  width,  8  feet  6  inches  draft, 
with  propellers  at  both  ends  and  of 
all  steel  construction.  She  will  have 
capacity  for  80  automobiles  and 
several  hundred  passengers,  and 
will  be  propelled  by  four  diesel-elec- 
tric  generating  sets  developing 
about  1500  horsepower  and  giving  a 
speed  of  13  knots.  The  ferry  will  be 
operated  on  San  Diego  Bay  between 
San  Diego  and  Coronado. 


Ferryboat  May  Be  Built — Plans 
for  the  construction  of  a  vehicular 
ferryboat  for  the  Automobile  Ferry 


Bids  Opened  on  Panama  Mail 
Liners. — Bids  covering  the  revised 
specifications  of  the  four  combina- 
tion passenger,  mail,  and  express 
cargo  vessels  for  the  Panama  Mail 
Steamship  Company  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, were  opened  by  W.  R.  Grace 
&  Co.,  the  parent  company,  in  New 
York  on  October  21. 

The  bids  were  as  follows: 

New  York  Shipbuilding  Company, 
four  turbo-electric  ships,  with  elec- 
tric winches,  $15,960,000;  with 
steam  winches,  $15,868,000;  double 
reduction  gear  ships,  $15,887,000 
and  $15,797,000. 

Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion (San  Francisco).  $16,241,000, 
$16,153,000,  $16,015,000,  $15,927,000. 

Federal  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock 
Company,  $15,920,000,  $15,830,000, 
$15,692,000,  $15,602,000. 

Mare  Island  To  Build  Second 
Cruiser. — The  United  States  Navy 
Yard,  at  Mare  Lsland,  California, 
has  been  awarded  the  job  of  build- 
ing Light  Cruiser  No.  38.  The  cost 
of  the  cruiser  will  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $8,000,000.  She  will  be 
of  10,000  tons  displacement  and  will 
be  similar  to  the  Chicago  now  near- 
ing  completion  at  the  same  yard,  al- 
though the  Chicago  is  somewhat  dif- 


ferent from  her  sister  cruisers  in 
that  she  is  designed  as  a  flagship. 
The  award  of  the  order  will  ne- 
cessitate the  expenditure  of  about 
$275,000  for  a  building  slip  at  the 
navy  yard,  funds  for  which  have  al- 
ready been  made  available. 


Loan  for  New  Ship  Approved. — 

The  Shipping  Board  on  October  15 
authorized  a  loan  not  to  exceed  $5,- 
887,500,  covering  three-fourths  the 
construction  cost  of  a  passenger- 
cargo  steamer  to  be  built  for  the 
Oceanic  Steamship  Company,  of  San 
Francisco  (Matson  subsidiary)  at 
the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corpor- 
ation's yard  at  Fore  River,  Massa- 
chusetts. The  total  cost  of  the  ves- 
sel will  be  $7,200,000,  in  addition  to 
a  cost  of  $650,000  for  hotel  equip- 
ment, furnishings,  and  fixtures. 
The  ship  will  be  identical  with  two 
other  ships  now  building  at  Fore 
River,  and  when  completed  will  also 
be  placed  in  service  in  the  San 
Francisco-Australia  route.  The  ves- 
sel will  be  of  approximately  11,300 
deadweight  tons  and  will  be  cap- 
able of  20  knots  speed. 


Diesel  Order  Placed  in  Seattle — 

The  Washington  Iron  Works  of  Se- 
attle, manufacturer  of  the  well- 
known  Washington  diesel  engine, 
was  awarded  contract  by  the  Pana- 
ma Canal  for  two  350-horsepower, 
8  cylinder  diesel  engines  of  the  dou- 
ble-end, direct  reversing  type.  These 
engines  are  to  be  installed  in  two 
ferryboats  to  operate  across  the 
Canal.  The  contract  was  awarded  on 
a  bid  of  $40,940,  with  $1404  for  addi- 
tional work,  delivery  at  Balboa  in 
90  days. 


Repair  Patrol  Boat.— The  U.  S. 
Coast  Guard  at  San  Francisco  is 
having  the  patrol  boat  Smith  over- 
hauled and  she  will  be  equipped 
with  three  200-horsepower  Hall- 
Scott  gasoline  motors,  replacing  old 
semi-type  diesels. 


New  Boatyard. — It  is  reported 
from  the  Northwest  that  George 
Fengler,  well  known  Tacoma  boat 
builder,  has  established  a  boat- 
building plant  at  Everett  at  the  foot 
of  Hewitt  Avenue.  The  new  plant 
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will  be  known  as  the  Bayside  Boat 
Building  Company,  and  will  be 
equipped  to  build  and  repair  all 
classes  of  craft  from  skiffs  to  sein- 
ers and  tugboats. 


Cutter  Delivered. — The  new  Coast 
Guard  cutter  Sebago,  the  second  to 
be  completed  by  the  plant  of  the 
General  Engineering  &  Drydock 
Company,  Oakland,  under  its  con- 
tract for  building  four  similar  cut- 
ters, sailed  for  New  York  October 
14  in  command  of  Commander  H.  R. 
Searles  and  a  crew  of  110.  She  is 
250  feet  long  and  has  a  turbo-elec- 
tric power  plant  developing  3500 
horsepower,  a  speed  of  19  knots,  and 
a  cruising  radius  of  9000  miles.  It  is 
reported  that  she  is  scheduled  for 
assignment  to  the  North  Atlantic 
ice  patrol  off  the  Newfoundland 
coast  next  summer. 


Launches  Tug.  —  Albina  Marine 
Iron  Works,  Portland,  Oregon, 
launched  the  new  60-foot  steel  tug 
R.  W.  Confer  the  middle  of  October 
for  the  Western  Transportation 
Company,  of  Portland,  Oregon.  The 
tug  is  60  feet  long,  15.1  feet  beam, 
6.4  feet  depth,  with  tunnel  stern, 
and  powered  with  a  160-horsepower 
Atlas-Imperial  diesel  engine.  She  is 
fitted  with  pilot  house  control  and 
she  will  be  used  to  tow  rafts  and 
barges  between  Camas  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Willamette  River. 
There  are  accommodations  for  a 
crew  of  three. 

The  tug  was  christened  by  Miss 
Roma  Maxime  Confer  and  named 
for  R.  W.  Confer,  operating  mana- 
ger of  the  Western  Transportation 
Company,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Crown-Willamette  Paper  Company. 


boat  Southern  Cross,  which  suffer- 
ed a  broken  main  shaft  and  coup- 
ling while  fishing  for  tuna  last 
month. 


Tanker  Repairs.  —  San  Pedro 
Plant  of  Union  Plant  of  the  Beth- 
lehem Shipbuilding  Corp.  recently 
received  contract  for  repairs  to  the 
tanker  Sylvan  Arrow,  owned  by  the 
Standard  Transportation  Company, 
which  threw  her  propeller  and  had 
to  be  towed  200  miles  to  port. 


Repair  Fisher. — The  Harbor  Boat 
Building  Co.,  Terminal  Island.  San 
Pedro,  is  repairing  the  117-foot  bait 


Portland  Mail  Bids.— While  no 
announcement  has  been  made  one 
way  or  the  other  by  the  Post  Office 
Department  at  Washington,  D.C.,  as 
to  award  of  contract  to  the  Dollar 
interests  on  their  low  bid  of  $5.45  a 
ton  for  the  carriage  of  mails  be- 
tween Portland  and  the  Orient, 
against  a  bid  of  |6  by  the  Dawson 
interests,  it  is  rumored  in  shipping 
circles  in  Portland  that  it  is  pos- 
sible that  some  compromise  may  be 
reached  in  the  matter  and  that  the 
plans  of  a  group  of  Portland  capi- 
talists for  a  Portland-owned  steam- 
ship line  may  be  realized.  If  the  con- 
tract is  awarded,  the  provisions  will 
call  for  construction  of  five  16-knot 
passenger  vessels  of  10,000  tons 
each  within  31  months  for  service 
from  Portland  to  Oriental  ports. 

Motorship  Repairs.  —  The  Com- 
mercial Iron  Works,  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, recently  was  awarded  contract 
for  repairing  the  Italian  motorship 
Rialto,  damaged  in  collision  with 
the  Matson  steamer  Manini. 

Another  Tuna  "Clipper." — Parke 
and  Kibele,  boat  building  and  re- 
pair plant  at  Wilmington,  Califor- 
nia, recently  completed  the  fine  new 
tuna  bait  boat  for  Yamashito  and 
Korogashi,  who  fish  for  the  Van 
Camp  Sea  Food  Company.  The  ves- 


sel, the  Columbus,  is  105  feet  long 
and  is  powered  with  a  875  horse- 
power Western-Enterprise  diesel 
engine.  She  has  refrigerated  capa- 
city for  110  tons  of  fish.  All  auxil- 
iaries are  electrically  operated,  and 
she  develops  a  cruising  speed  of  11 
knots. 


Lightship  To  Be  Repaired. — Bids 
will  be  opened  November  20  for  ex- 
tensive overhauling  and  repairs  to 
the  lighthouse  tender  Heather, 
which  is  temporarily  laid  up  at  Se- 
attle. Tenders  will  be  received  at 
the  office  of  R.  R.  Tinkham,  super- 
intendent of  the  17th  Lighthouse 
District,  Portland,  Oregon. 


Important      Repair     Contract. — 

Todd  Dry  Docks,  Inc.,  Seattle,  re- 
ceived contract  the  latter  part  of 
October  for  repairs  to  the  freighter 
Henry  S.  Grove,  which  is  the  larg- 
est placed  on  the  Pacific  Coast  for 
several  months.  The  vessel  went 
aground  October  21  on  Patos  Is- 
land in  the  entrance  of  the  Straits 
of  Georgia,  and  repairs  will  cost 
$78,000  or  $80,000. 


City  of  Honolulu  to  be  Brought 
to  Coast. — It  is  reported  from  Los 
Angeles  that  Captain  George  Zeh, 
together  with  naval  architects  and 
a  skeleton  crew,  are  in  Honolulu 
surveying  the  burned  ship  City  of 
Honolulu,  preparatory  to  causing 
the  return  of  the  ship  to  the  Coast. 
It  is  reported  that  the  vessel  may 
never  be  rebuilt,  but  her  engines, 
boilers,  and  auxiliaries  are  in  ex- 
cellent condition,  and  the  steam- 
ship company  considered  her  too 
good  a  bargaih  to  pass  up  at  the 
underwriter's  sale.  It  is  reported 
that  $135,000  was  the  price  paid  for 
her  "as  is." 


The  accompanying  photo- 
graph shows  two  propulsion 
turbine  spindles  for  United 
States  warships.  The  larger, 
a  direct-connected  rotor  of 
the  battleship  Pennsylvania, 
is  being  rebalanced  at  the 
South  Philadelphia  Works  of 
Westinghouse  Electric  8C 
Manufacturing  Co.:  the 
smaller  spindle,  which  drives 
a  ship's  propeller  through  re- 
duction gearing,  has  just 
been  constructed  at  the  same 
works.  Each  delivers  about 
"000  horsepower,  the  larger 
at  about  240  and  the  smaller 
at  3600  revolutions  per 
minute. 


Order  Placed  for  Airplane  Car- 
rier.— Newport  News  Shipbuilding 
&  Drydock  Company,  Newport 
News,  Virginia,  was  awarded  con- 
tract last  month  by  the  Navy  De- 
partment for  a  13,800-ton  airplane 
carrier.  This  yard  submitted  low 
bid  of  $15,500,000  for  cost  of  hull 
and  machinery,  and  the  time  is  esti- 
mated at  forty  months.  The  armor 
and  armament  will  be  supplied  by 
the  Navy  Department  and  will  cost 
an  additional  $3,500,000.  The  new 
ship  is  the  first  airplane  carrier  for 
the  United  States  Navy  to  be  de- 
signed primarily  as  such.  She  will 
have  accommodations  for  about  75 
planes  with  a  considerable  number 
in  reserve. 


Oil  Barges  Ordered. — McClintic- 
Marshall  Construction  Company, 
Buffalo,  New  York,  has  received  an 
order  from  the  Gulf  Refining  Com- 
pany, 21  State  Street,  New  York,  for 
eight  oil  tank  barges  for  Mississippi 
River  service.  They  will  be  150  feet 
long,  35  feet  beam,  and  of  steel 
construction. 


Boston  Fireboat  —  Hampton 
Roads  Shipbuilding  Corp.  was  low 
bidder  for  the  cost  of  construction 
of  a  new  fireboat  for  the  City  of 
Boston.  Fay,  Spofford  &  Thorndike, 
consulting  engineers,  Boston,  open- 
ed bids  October  17.  The  boat  will  be 
125  feet  long,  of  steel  hull. 

Bids  were:  Hampton  Roads  Ship- 
building Corp.,  $294,997  and  14 
months;  Geo.  Lawley  &  Son  Corp., 
$342,500  and  10  months;  Maryland 
Dry  Dock  Company,  $360,000  and  8 
m.onths;  Todd  Dry  Dock,  Engineer- 
ing &  Repair  Corp.,  $395,000  and 
8V2   months. 


Conversion  Plans. — It  is  reported 
from  the  East  Coast  that  plans  and 
specifications  are  now  being  pre- 
pared by  Edwin  C.  Bennett,  naval 
architect,  33  Rector  Street,  New 
York,  for  changing  the  propelling 
machinery  for  four  Hog  Island  t.ype 
steamers  and  building  accommoda- 
tions for  25  passengers  in  each  ves- 
sel. The  vessels  are  equipped  with 
General  Electric  geared  steam  tur- 
bines, and  it  is  desired  to  increase 
the  speed  to  13  knots.  The  vessels 
are  390  feet  long,  54  feet  beam,  27.6 
feet  depth,  of  8000  deadweight 
tons.  Estimated  cost  of  the  work 
for  each  vessel  is  $175,000,  for 
which  application  will  be  made  to 
the  Shipping  Board  for  a  loan. 


construction  of  three  self-propelled 
super-dredges  for  work  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  and  bids  may  be 
called  shortly.  The  hulls  are  to  be 
214  feet  long,  46  feet  width,  and  9 
feet  depth,  each  powdered  with  two 
600-horsepower  triple  expansion 
steam  engines. 


Interior  Decoration  Award. — The 

United  States  Lines  of  New  York 
have  awarded  contract  to  Ballard 
&  Company,  interior  decorators  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  for  the  entire  in- 
terior decoration  of  the  two  new 
cabin  class  liners  under  construc- 
tion at  the  New  York  Shipbuilding 
Company,  Camden,  New  Jersey. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
contracts  of  the  kind  placed  in  re- 
cent years. 


Bulk     Cargo     Ships     Planned.— 

Kindlund  &  Drake,  naval  architects 
of  New  York,  are  reported  to  be 
preparing  plans  and  specifications 
for  the  Seaboard-Great  Lakes  Cor- 
poration, 17  Battery  Place,  New 
York,  for  several  bulk  cargo  vessels 
to  be  similar  to  the  Buckeye  State 
and  Empire  State. 


Bethlehem    Launches    Tanker. — 

The  Fore  River  Plant  of  the  Beth- 
lehem Shiobuilding  Corp..  Ltd., 
launched  the  Virginia  Sinclair  on 
October  9  for  the  Sinclair  Naviga- 
tion Co.  This  tanker  is  said  to  be  the 
first  built  in  this  country  with  dou- 
ble longitudinal  bulkheads  in  lieu 
of  the  single  centerline  bulkhead. 
The  vessel  is  built  on  the  Isher- 
wood  bracketless  system  of  con- 
struction and  is  421  feet  long.  57 
feet  beam,  32  feet  depth,  powered 
with  geared  turbines  which  are  de- 
signed to  develop  5000  horsepower 
and  give  her  a  speed  of  14  knots. 
The  vessel  has  capacity  for  67,000 
barrels  of  oil  in  addition  to  1000 
tons  capacity  for  bunkers.  Steam 
is  supplied  by  water-tube  boilers  at 
400  pounds  pressure,  with  200  de- 
grees of  superheat. 

A  sister  ship,  the  Harry  F.  Sin- 
clair, Jr.,  is  also  under  construction 
at  the  same  plant.  The  vessels  were 
designed  by  J.  G.  Johnson,  marine 
superintendent  of  the  Sinclair  Navi- 
gation Company,  with  J.  K.  Robison 
as  consulting  engineer. 


Engineers    to    Build    Dredges. — 

The  Army  Engineers  Office,  Mem- 
phis,  Tennessee,   is    planning    the 


Five  Ships  To  Be  Modernized. — 

The  Baltimore  Mail  Steamship 
Company  has  recently  con- 
tracted with  the  Federal  Shipbuild- 
ing and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Kearny,  New 
Jersey,  for  the  modernization  of 
five   cargo   vessels    of    11,773   tons 


November 

dead  weight  displacement,  recently 
acquired  from  the  Shipping  Board. 
All  of  these  ships  are  now  assem- 
bled at  the  Federal  Shipbuilding 
Co.'s  plant,  where  the  hulls  will  be 
lengthened  and  the  bow  and  stern 
lines  modified  according  to  designs 
by  Gibbs  &  Cox,  Inc.,  naval  archi- 
tects, of  New  York.  At  the  same 
time  the  present  propelling  units 
will  be  replaced  by  compound  tur- 
bines and  double  reduction  gears 
of  9500  horsepower  capacity  each, 
manufactured  by  the  De  Laval 
Steam  Turbine  Co.,  Trenton,  New 
Jersey.  The  new  turbines  are  de- 
signed for  a  propeller  speed  of  95 
revolutions  per  minute,  which,  it  is 
estimated,  will  drive  the  ships  at 
approximately  16  knots,  instead  of 
the  original  11  knots.  Steam  is  to 
be  supplied  from  water-tube  boilers 
at  250  pounds  pressure,  with  150  de- 
grees superheat,  and  exhausted  to  a 
28':;-inch  vacuum. 

Quarters  will  be  added  for  100 
passengers  on  each  vessel,  ■  and 
other  improvements  will  be  made  to 
meet  all  requirements  of  modern 
combined  freight  and  passenger 
traffic.  The  vessels  are  intended  for 
a  new  service  between  Baltimore 
and  Hamburg,  and  are  expected  to 
be  ready  within  ten  months. 

This  work  is  being  done  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1928,  and  loan  agreements 
covering  the  cost  have  been  signed 
with  the  Shipping  Board,  involving 
a  sum  of  $6,540,000.  The  total  cost 
of  the  work  is  estimated  at  $9,000,- 
000.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  price 
paid  for  the  ships  by  the  steamship 
company,  namely,  $90,000  each. 


New  Type  Power  Plant  for  Yacht. 

• — What  is  claimed  to  be  the  first 
application  of  gasoline-electric 
equipment  to  the  auxiliary  propul- 
sion of  a  sailing  vessel  will  be  in- 
stalled on  the  new  53-foot  auxiliary 
sailing  schooner  yacht  building  by 
G.  Frank  Lawson,  Dorchester,  Mas- 
sachusetts, for  Alexander  W.  Mof- 
fat. The  complete  electric  equip- 
ment is  being  built  by  the  General 
Electric  Company,  and  the  power 
plant  will  consist  of  two  Winton, 
Model  W2,  6-cylinder,  4-cycle,  1400- 
revolutions  a  minute  gasoline  en- 
gines, each  direct-connected  to  a  10- 
kilowatt  electric  generator,  which 
will  supply  power  for  emergency 
propulsion,  lighting,  and  the  auxil- 
iaries. An  Exide  storage  battery  set 
will  be  provided  for  additional 
power  supply  for  lighting  and  aux- 
iliaries. 
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Port  Construction  Notes 


Seattle.  The  American  Can  Com- 
pany is  building  a  pier  and  ware- 
house at  the  foot  of  Vine  Street.  A. 
W.  Quist  Company  has  the  general 
contract  for  the  work.  The  pier  will 
be  160  feet  by  576  feet  and  the  ware- 
house will  be  132  by  550  feet,  two 
and  three  stories  in  height.  The 
structure  is  to  be  of  steel  and  con- 
crete throughout. 

Tillamook,  Oregon.  The  U.  S. 
Army  Engineers  Office  at  Portland 
is  preparing  to  repair  the  rock 
work  on  the  north  Tillamook  jetty 
and  plans  to  carry  the  jetty  300  ft. 
further  out  to  sea.  Work  will  be  un- 
dertaken in  the  spring. 

The  Houser  Construction  Co., 
Portland,  Oregon,  was  low  bidder, 
at  $429,899,  for  the  work. 

Alameda.  The  largest  yacht  har- 
bor on  the  Pacific  Coast  was  offic- 
ially opened  the  first  part  of  Octo- 
ber. The  yacht  harbor  is  2000  feet 
long,  600  to  700  feet  wide,  and  has 
capacity  of  350  boats  with  a  mini- 
mum depth  of  14  feet.  The  yacht 
harbor  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $180,- 
000  by  the  Curtiss-Wright  interest, 
and  will  be  operated  in  conjunction 
with  its  airport  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  Captain  Chad  Thompson.  It 
is  reported  that  the  Aeolian  Yacht 
Club  of  Alameda  has  already  adopt- 
ed it  as  its  future  home. 

San  Francisco.  In  November  the 
people  of  the  state  will  be  asked  to 
approve  a  $10,000,000  bond  issue 
for  a  construction  and  replacement 
program  at  the  port  of  San  Fran- 
cisco which  is  projected  by  the 
Board  of  State  Harbor  Commission- 
ers. Among  the  items  on  the  pro- 
gram are : 

Eight  modern  concrete  piers 
north  of  the  Ferry  Building  to  re- 
place present  obsolete  and  inade- 
quate wooden  piers;  cost  $5,200,- 
000. 

One  new  concrete  pier  at  China 
Basin;  cost  $900,000. 


Two  bulkhead  wharves  for  lum- 
ber terminal  at  Central  Basin; 
$500,000. 

Islais  Creek  development  for  in- 
dustries and  shipping,  including 
seawall,  piers,  and  wharves,  exten- 
sion of  the  grain  terminal;  $1,500,- 
000. 

Enlargement  of  refrigeration  ter- 
minal; $500,000. 

Extension  of  belt  railroad  to 
China  and  Central  Basins  and  to  Is- 
lais Creek  and  connection  with 
three  main-line  railroads;  this  in- 
cludes sharing  with  the  City  of  San 
Francisco  the  cost  of  a  new  bridge 
across  the  channel  at  Third  Street; 
$400,000. 

The  state-owned  harbor  of  San 
Francisco  has  always  produced  suf- 
ficient revenue  to  pay  interest  on 
and  retire  all  bonds  sold  for  con- 
struction work;  so  that  the  excel- 
lent harbor  facilities  provided  at 
this  important  world  port  have 
never  cost  the  citizens  of  the  state 
or  city  a  cent  in  taxes. 

Long  Beach.  The  new  ship  ter- 
minal along  Slip  3  in  the  inner  har- 
bor has  been  completed  and  gives 
to  the  city  one  of  the  most  modern 
cargo  terminals  on  the  Coast.  De- 
signed for  both  passenger  and  gen- 
eral cargo  traffic,  the  terminal  is 
600  feet  long  with  provision  for 
three  berths.  A  510-foot  fireproof 
steel  transit  shed  is  equipped  with 
two  railroad  tracks  and  truck  lanes. 
There  is  a  depth  of  water  of  35  feet. 
The  cost  of  the  pier  was  $700,000. 
Major  Roy  G.  McGlone  is  engineer 
and  general  manager  of  the  Long 
Beach  Harbor  Department. 

Los  Angeles  Harbor.  The  port 
commission  recently  completed  a 
modern  case  oil  terminal  on  Mor- 
mon Island  at  a  cost  of  $300,000. 
The  pier  is  560  feet  long  and  is 
said  to  have  a  capacity  of  2-50,000 
cases  of  petroleum  products. 

Contracts  were  recently  awarded 


Attached  is  a  view  of  the  Port  of 
Seattle  Leriora  Street  pier.  This 
fine  passenger  terminal  was  re- 
cently rebuilt  to  give  improved 
service  to  the  numerous  travel- 
ers via  the  coastwise  and  sound 
services  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway.  A  C.P.R.  passenger 
steamer  may  be  seen  alongside 
the  pier. 


for  work  on  the  new  freight  ter- 
minal at  Berths  144-145-146.  These 
include  a  contract  to  the  Pan  Paci- 
fic Piling  &  Construction  Company 
for  concrete  piles,  bulkhead,  and 
anchorage  $186,262.38;  to  Merritt, 
Chapman  &  Scott  Corp.  for  con- 
struction, $81,061. 

Plans  are  being  formulated  for  a 
municipal  yacht  harbor  which 
would  seek  to  provide  accommoda- 
tions ultimately  for  981  yachts  and 
cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1,250,- 
000.  While  the  harbor  department 
does  not  plan  immediate  work  on 
this  project,  it  is  hoped  to  have  a 
portion  completed  by  1932. 

San  Diego.  The  Bureau  of  Yards 
and  Docks  of  the  Navy  Department 
recently  awarded  contract  to  R.  !>'. 
Hazard  Contracting  Co.  for  fuel  oil 
tank  at  the  naval  operating  basin 
to  cost  $33,000;  and  to  M.  H.  Golden 
on  a  bid  of  $101,000  for  extension 
of  station  pier  at  the  naval  basin. 

Vancouver,  B.C.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment at  Ottawa  has  recently  ap- 
pointed the  following  men  as  har- 
bor commissioners  for  Vancouver: 
Sam  McClay,  Col.  R.  D.  Williams, 
and  J.  B.  Thomson. 

The  Canadian  National  Steamship 
Company's  pier  which  was  destroy- 
ed by  fire  last  August,  just  two 
days  before  it  was  to  have  been 
turned  over  to  the  owners  by  the 
builders,  will  be  rebuilt  by  the  or- 
iginal contractors;  and  B.  C.  Kelley, 
Pacific  Coast  manager  of  the  Can- 
adian National  Steamships,  Ltd.,  re- 
cently returned  from  Montreal  with 
plans.  The  pier  will  be  similar  in 
appearance  to  the  former  structure, 
but  certain  changes  will  be  made  to 
provide  fire  blocks  and  to  otherwise 
eliminate  fire  hazards.  The  original 
pier  was  1000  feet  long  and  218  feet 
wide;  and  the  fire  loss  was  estimat- 
ed at  $1,200,000.  Municipal  fire 
fighters  and  underwriters  claimed 
that  the  destruction  of  the  pier  was 
largely  due  to  the  lack  of  proper 
fireboats. 
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The  following  Report  Covers  the  Shipbuilding  Work  in  Progress  at  the 
Leading  Shipyards  of  the  United  States  as  of  October  1,  1930 


ALBINA   MARINE   IRON  WORKS 
Portland,    Oregon 

Purchasing  Agent:  J.  W.  West. 

R.  F.  Confer,  hull  3  3,  tug  for  Western 
Transportation  Co. 

CRAIG  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 
Long   Beach,  Calif. 

Purchasing  Agent:  F.  W.  Philpot. 

Velero  III,  hull  153,  twin-screw,  all-steel 
cruiser  for  G.  Allan  Hancock,  Los  Angeles; 
193'  L.O.A.;  190'  L.W.L.;  30'  beam;  U'P" 
mean  draft;  two  6-cyl.,  850-S.H.P.  Winton 
diesel  engs.;  15^4  knots  speed;  9500  mi. 
cruising  radius;  keel  June  16/30. 

GENERAL  ENGINEERING  Sc  DRY 

DOCK  CO 

Oakland,  Calif. 

Purchasing  Agent:  A.  Wanner. 

Saranac,    No.    23.    diesel  -  electric    cutter 

for  U.S.  Coast  Guard;  250x42x15  ft.;  West- 

inghouse  turbines  and  motors;  3000  S.H.P.; 

keel    11/16/29;   launched    4/12/3(1;    deliver 


Pacific  Coast 

9/19/30  est. 

Shoshone,    hull   No.    24,   same   as   above; 
keel  3/15/30:  launched  9/11/30. 

JOHNSON  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 

329  Willow  Street,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Geo.  H.  McAteer. 

Job    63,    one    heavy    framed    pile    puller, 

K.D.,  for  Alaska  Pacific  Salmon  Corp. 

LAKE  WASHINGTON  SHIPYARDS 

Houghton,  Wash. 
Purchasir'g  Agent:  A.  R.  Van  Sant. 
One  steel  oil  barge  for  Foss  Co.,  Seattle, 
1 37x40x1 1'6"  molded  depth;  7500  bbls. 
cap.;  one  8"  and  one  10"  Northern  rotary 
pump  driven  by  two  80-H.P.  gas  engs.;  keel 
7/1/30;  launched  10/6/30;  delivered  10/ 
8/30. 

PRINCE  RUPERT  DRYDOCK  & 
SHIPYARD 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 
Purchasing  Agent:  H.  L.  Taylor. 
C.N.  No.  109,  hull  36,  steel  car  barge  for 


Canadian  National  Railways;  279  L.B.P.; 
42  beam;  12'3"  depth;  cap.  17  loaded 
freight  cars;  3  tracks;  2  st.  capstans,  anchor 
windlass;  keel  7/31/30;  launch  12/1/30; 
dehver  12/21/30. 

U.  S.  NAVY  YARD, 
Bremerton,    Wash. 

Louisville,   light   cruiser   CL-28   for  Unit- 
ed States  Navy;   10,000  tons  displacement; 
keel   July    4/28;   launched    9/1/30;    deliver 
Mar.  13/31  est. 

Astoria,  light  cruiser  CL-34,  same  as 
above;  keel  9/1/30;  deliver  4/1/33  est. 

U.  S.  NAVY  YARD, 
Mare  Island,  Calif. 

Chicago,  light  cruiser  CL-29  for  United 
States  Navy;  10,000  tons  displacement; 
launched  4/10/30;  deliver  3/13/31  est. 

V-6,  submarine  SC-2  for  U.  S.  Navy; 
launched  3/15/30;  deliver  9/10/30  est. 


Repairs,  Pacific  Coast 

BETHLEHEM   SHIPBUILDING   CORP., 
LTD.,  Union  Plant 

Dry-dock,  paint,  misc.  repairs:  DeRoche, 
Oneida,  Sylvan  Arrow,  Ventura,  Argyll, 
Oleum  (also  shell  repairs),  Maui,  Admiral 
Schley,  Suriname,  Childar,  Golden  Era,  Cali- 
fornia, Sierra,  Horace  X.  Baxter,  Laurits 
Swenson,  Washington,  Golden  Dawn, 
launches  Chicken  of  the  Sea,  Southern 
Cross,  barges  Texaco  61  and  259.  Make 
shaft  and  gear  for  telemotor:  Sage  Brush. 
Pump  repair:  China  Arrow.  Repairs  to  main 
engine:  Corato,  Otokia.  Make  and  install 
new  smokestack:  Tamiahua.  Cast  and  ma- 
chine two  pistons:  Silveroak.  Pipe  repairs: 
whalers  Lansing,  Traveler,  m.s.  Brandanger, 
str.  Java  Arrow.  Windlass  repairs:  tug  Star. 
C.  G.  C.  Shawnee.  Make  and  furnish  1  main 
engine  pressure  breaker:  Argyle.  Place  1 
diesel  engine  cylinder  in  launch  Panama. 
Diaphragms  and  packing  for  port  high  pres- 
sure turbine:  President  Madison.  28  sound- 
ing well  covers,  also  install  flue  gas  system: 
R.  J.  Hanna.  Tin  1200  condenser  tubes  and 
2400  condenser  tube  ferrules:  W.  S. 
Rhcem.  One  rough  turned  forged  steel 
crankshaft:  m.s.  Beulah.  One  starboard  wild- 
cat for  anchor  windlass.  Install  paddle  wheel 
shaft:  ferry  Cazadero.  Two  propeller  blades: 
ferry  City  of  Sacramento.  Misc.  repairs:  str. 
Sage  Brush,  Monebello.  La  Brea,  China 
Arrow,  Corato,  Silverbelle,  Empire  Arrow, 
San  Mateo,  Pennsylvanian,  Point  Fermin, 
Moctezuma,  U.S.A.T.  Grant.  H.  M.  Storey, 
La  Perla,  California,  San  Jose,  Winnipeg, 
Makura,  Saramacca,  Mana,  Carlos.  Daisy 
Matthews,  whaler  Hercules,  m.s.  Silveray, 
Silverbelle,  Varanger,  Silveroak,  yacht  Ta- 
layha,  barge  Frances  K. 

THE  MOORE  DRY  DOCK  CO., 

Ft.  of  Adeline  St.,  Oakland,  Calif. 

Drydock,  clean,  paint:  Rose  City  (also 
draw    tailshaft,    overhaul    sea    valves,    rear- 


ranged cabins,  etc.),  Hollywood  (also  over- 
haul sea  valves,  caulk  misc.  rivets  in  hull), 
Edna  Christenson  (also  drew  tailshaft,  re- 
install new  propeller,  misc.  caulking  rivets 
and  seams).  Democracy  (caulk  misc.  rivets, 
renew  rivets  and  other  misc.  engine  and  deck 
repairs),  Columbian  (also  caulk  leak  rivets, 
misc.  engine  and  deck  dept.  repairs),  Welles- 
ley  (also  drew  tailshaft).  Golden  Star  (misc. 
engine  repairs),  Boren  (also  renew  misc. 
rivets  in  hull,  caulk  misc.  rivets  in  tank  top), 
Ncvaden  (also  drew  tail  shaft,  caulk  misc. 
rivets),  Kentuckian  (also  voyage  repairs). 
Port  Armstrong  (also  misc.  voyage  repairs), 
Santa  Fe  Barges  Nos.  5  and  7,  Patterson. 

PRINCE  RUPERT  DRYDOCK 

&  SHIPYARD, 

Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 

Minor  renewals  and  repairs:  Prince 
William.  Drydock,  clean,  paint,  misc.  re- 
pairs and  renewals:  barge  C.N.  105,  17  fish 
boats.  Misc.  repairs  not  requiring  docking: 
30  fish  boats. 

TODD  DRY  DOCKS,  INC., 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Drydock,  clean,  paint,  misc.  repairs:  barge 
Drummond  No.  33.  Overhauhng:  fireboat 
Duwamish.  Drydock,  clean,  paint:  m.s. 
General.  Drydock,  clean,  paint,  voyage  re- 
pairs: President  Cleveland,  President  Grant. 
Drydock,  remove  propeller,  etc.:  Redwood. 
Misc.  repairs:  Chippewa,  ferry  City  of 
Angeles,  West  Honaker. 

U.  S.  NAVY  YARD,  Bremerton,  Wn. 

Turbine  repairs  and  docking:  Empress  of 
Russia.  Misc.  repairs  and  docking:  West 
Virginia,  New  Mexico,  Tattnall,  Alden. 
Misc.  repairs  incident  to  operation  as  dis- 
trict craft:  Mahopac,  Tatnuck,  Swallow, 
Challenge,  Pawtucket,  Sotoyomo. 

ALBINA  MARINE  IRON  WORKS, 
Portland,  Oregon 

Annual  overhaul:  U.  S.  C.  G.  c.  Redwing. 


Atlantic,  Lakes,  Rivers 

AMERICAN  BRIDGE  COMPANY 

Pittsburgh,  Penn. 
Purchasing  Agent:  W.  G.  A.  Millar. 

Ten  coal  barges  for  own  account,  175x 
26x11   ft.;   5   dehvered  July/30. 

AMERICAN  SHIP  BUILDING  CO. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Purchasing  Agent:  C.  H.  Hirsching. 

Hull  806,  steel  scow  for  Canadian  Paci- 
fic Car  ii  Passenger  Trans.  Co.;  launched 
8/30/30;  delivered  9/30/30. 

T.  L.  Durocher,  hull  807,  tug  for  T.  L. 
Durocher  Co.;  120  L.B.P.;  28  beam;  14'6" 
loaded  draft;  13  knots  speed;  T.  E.  eng. 
1000  I.H.P.;  1  Scotch  boiler;  15'4"  diam.; 
keel  8/11/30;  launched  9/22/30. 

BATH  IRON  WORKS 
Bath,  Maine 

Malaina,  hull  128,  steel  yacht;  B.  T.  Dob- 
son,  designer;  owner  not  named;  168  L.B.P.; 
26  beam;  9  draft;  twin  Winton  diesel 
engs.;   1600  I.H.P. 

Gielow.  hull  136.  steel  yacht  owner  not 
named;  190  L.O.A.  154  L.W.L.;  26 
beam;  two  800  B.H.P.  Bessemer  diesels; 
keel   2/5/30;  launched   10/1/30. 

Titania,  hull  137,  same  as  above;  keel 
5/5/30;  launch  10/11/30  est.;  deliver 
10/20/30  est. 

Trudione,  hull  138,  same  as  above;  keel 
6/10/30. 

Aras,  hull  139,  diesel  yacht,  Hugh  J. 
Chisholm,  243'9"  L.O.A.  227'3"  L.W.L.; 
36  beam;  2r7"  depth;  2  Winton  1100 
B.H.P.  diesel  engs;  keel  3/19/30;  launch 
9/23/30  est.:  deliver  12/1/30  est. 

Hclcne,  Hull  140,  twin-screw  diesel 
yacht  for  Chas.  E.  Sorensen;  146  ft.  length; 
keel   8/1/30. 

Caroline,  hull  141,  twin-screw  diesel 
yacht,  owner  not  named,  286  ft.  length;  3000 
HP.  diesel  eng.;  keel  9/1/30. 


November 


Not  named,  hull  142,  trawler  for  Red 
Diamond  Trawling  Co.;  132'  L.O.A.;  24 
beam;  14  depth;  500  B.H.P.  Fairbanks- 
Morse  dicsel  eng.;  keel  10/15/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  143,  sister  to  above;  keel 
10/18/30  est. 

Not  named  hull  144,  twin  screw,  diesel 
yacht  for  Henry  J.  Giclow,  Inc.,  25  West 
43rd  St.,  New  York;  155'2"  L.O.A.;  150 
L.W.L.;  26  beam;  8'6"  draft;  2  Bessemer 
diesel  engs.;  550  B.H.P.  ea. 

Not  named,  hull  145,  diesel-electric  yacht 
for  Geo.  M.  Pynchon.  New  York;  140 
L.B.P.;  24'10"  beam;  8'6"  draft;  14  knots 
speed;  two  400-H.P.  dicsel  engs. 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION,  FORE 

RIVER  PLANT, 

Quincy,  Mass. 

Northampton,  light  cruiser  CL-26,  for 
United  States  Navy;  10,000  tons  displace- 
ment; launch  Sept.  7/29  est. 

Portland,  light  cruiser  CL-33,  same 
as  above;  deliver  8/15/32  est. 

Borinquen,  hull  1432,  steel  passenger 
vessel  for  New  York  and  Porto  Rico  Steam- 
ship Co.;  7050  gross  tons;  keel  1/20/30; 
launched    9/24/30;    deliver    Jan.    1/31    est. 

Not  named,  hull  1438,  steel  tanker  for 
Sinclair  Navigation  Co.;  6400  gross  tons. 

Not  named,  hull  1439,  sister  to  above. 

Monterey,  hull  1440.  steel  express  pas- 
senger steamer  for  Oceanic  Steamship  Co. 
(Matson  Nav.  Co.)  San  Francisco;  17,500 
gross  tons. 

Mariposa,  hull  1441,  sister  to  above. 

Not  named,  ferryboat  for  City  of  Boston; 
172  ft.  long;  172'4"  over  guards;  40'8" 
beam;  16'10"  depth;  2  comp.  steam  eng.; 
Scotch  boilers;  11'  dia.  x  13';  150  lbs.  work- 
ing pressure. 

Not  named,  hull  1444.  passenger  and  re- 
frigerated cargo  vessel  for  United  Mail 
Steamship  Co.;  446  L.O.A.;  60  beam;  34 
depth;  24  loaded  draft;  171/2  knots  speed; 
10,940  tons  displacement;  turbo-electric 
propulsion:  10,500  LH.P. 

Not  named,  hull  1445,  sister  to  above. 

Not  named,  hull   1446,  sister  to  above. 

BETHLEHEM   SHIPBUILDING   CORP., 

LTD.. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Hulls  4266-67,  two  barges  for  N.  Y.  N.  H. 
and  H.  R.  R.;  launched  7/11/30;  launched 
8/13/30. 

Hulls  4268-4273,  six  steel  oil  barges  for 
Lake  Transport  Corp.;  4271  launched  5/22/- 
30;  4270  launched  6/20/30;  4272  launched 
6/27/30;   4268   launched   7/20/30. 

Hull  4274,  steel  carfloat  for  Central  R.R. 
of  New  Jersey. 

Hulls  4275-4276,  two  steel  barges  for 
Merchant  ii  Miners  Transp.  Co.;  launched 
7/24/30. 

Hulls  4277-4278,  two  steel  barges  for 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.R. 

Hull  4279,  steel  dredge  for  Elliott  Ma- 
chine Corp. 

Not  named,  hull  4280,  steel  oil  tanker  for 
Gulf  Refining  Co, 

Not  named,  hull  4281,  same  as  above. 

CHARI.ESTON    DRYDOCK    & 

MACHINERY  CO., 

Charleston,  S.C. 

No.  117,  diesel-electric  lightship  for  U.  S. 
Dept.  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Lighthouses, 
Washington,  DC;  133'3"  L.O.A.;  30' 
beam;  Winton  engs.;  General  Electric  gen- 
erators and  motors;  keel  5/1/29;  launched 
3/14/30;  delivered  9/13/30. 

Liston,  steel  survey  boat  for  the  U.S.  En- 
gineers Dept.,  Philadelphia;  keel  12/15/29; 
launched  7/24/30:  deliver  10/10/30  est. 

One  all-welded  steel  lighter  for  stock;  85x 


26x6  ft.;  keel  July/30. 
COLLINGWOOD  SHIPYARDS,  Ltd. 
Collingwood,    Ontario. 

Purchasing  Agent.  E.  Podmore. 

Hull  86,  lock  gate  lifter  for  Dept.  of  Rail- 
ways and  Canals  of  Canada  (Wclland 
Canal);  90  by  66  by  26  ft.;  designed  to  lift 
gates  weighing  500  short  tons;  keel  12/28/- 
29. 

Repairs — Tail  shaft  drawn,  bottom  half 
of  stern  bearing  rclined;  bottom  damage:  str. 
Berryton. 

CONSOLIDATED  SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION 

Morris   Heights.   N.    Y. 

Hull  2962,  80-ft.  cruiser  for  J.  T.  Mc- 
Millan, Detroit,  2  300  H.P.  Speedway  en- 
gines. 

Hull  2994,  81-foot  commuter  boat  for  N. 
B.    Woolworth;    2    300-H.P.    Speedway   en- 
gines. 
DEFOE   BOAT   &  MOTOR  WORKS, 
Bay  City.  Mich. 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  E.  Whitehouse. 

Thaha.  hull  139.  steel  vacht  for 
Thos.  M.  Howell.  New  York  City;  160 
LBP.:  24'6"  beam:  8  loaded  draft;  17 
M.P.H.;  500  DW.T.:  1300  I.H.P.  diesel 
eng.;  keel  4/15;  launch  9/27/30  est.;  deliver 
10/25/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  145,  steel  yacht,  owner 
not  named:  108  L.BP.;  19'6"  beam:  6  loaded 
draft:  15  mi.  speed:  130  D.W.T.;  400  I.H.P. 
diesel  eng.;  keel  10/1/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull   146,  steel  yacht,  owner 
not  named:   116  LB. P.:   18  beam  6  loaded 
draft;  18  mi.  speed:  120  D.W.T.;  900  I.H.P. 
diesel  eng.;  keel  10/25/30  est. 
DRAVO   CONTRACTING   COMPANY, 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  Wilmington,  Del. 

Hulls  995-997  inch,  three  diesel  stern- 
wheel  towboats  for  stock;  2  delivered. 

Hulls  1016-1045  inch,  thirty  steel  cargo 
barges  for  Standard  Unit  Navigation  Co.; 
109x21x9'6":  13  delivered. 

Hulls  1046  to  1055  inch,  10  standard 
stock  barges   100x26x6'6". 

Hulls  1056-1057,  two  10,000-barrel  oil 
barges  for  stock. 

Hulls  1064-1065.  two  50-ton  whirler  der- 
rick  boats  for  New  York  Central  Railroad. 

Hull  1066.  hull  for  derrick  boat  for  At- 
lantic Gulf  i^  Pacific  Co.:  60x30x6  ft. 

Hulls  1067-1072  inch,  six  misc.  cargo 
barges  for  stock;  130x30x8'6". 

Hull    1073.   15.ton   derrick  boat  for  U.S. 
Engineers  Office,  Pittsburgh. 
DUBUQUE  BOAT  &  BOILER  WORKS, 
Dubuque,  Iowa 

Herbert  Hoover,  twin  tunnel  screw  river 
towboat  for  U.S.  Army  Engineers;  215  ft. 
long.  42  ft.  beam:  two  Mcintosh  6?  Sey- 
mour dicsel  engs.;  2600  H.P. 

FEDERAL    SHIPBUILDING    Sc    DRY 

DOCK  COMPANY 

Kearny.  N.  J. 

Purchasing  Agent,  R.  S.  Page. 

G  Harrison  Smith,  hull  1 1 3.  steam  tanker 
for  Standard  Shipping  Co..  New  York;  525 
L.BP.:  74  beam;  28'6"  loaded  draft;  10.5 
knots  loaded  speed:  18.000  DW.T.;  tur- 
bine propulsion;  H.P.  water-tube  boilers: 
keel  1/3/30;  launched  7/12/30;  delivered 
10/3/30. 

W.  S.  Parish,  hull  114,  sister  to  above; 
keel  2/24/30;  launch   10/11/30  est. 

Hull  119,  .steel  harbor  barge  for  stock; 
175x36xl2'7-l/8";  keel  5/19/30. 

HOWARD   SHIPYARDS  &   DOCK 
COMPANY. 
Jeffersonvillc,  Ind. 
Purchasing  Agent,  W.  H.  Dickey. 

Titan,  hull   1679,  steam  towboat  for  the 


Vesta  Coal  Company,  Pittsburgh;  139'6"; 
L.B.P.;  34'  beam;  7'4!/2"  depth  molded; 
comp.  condensing  eng.;  1  42"  dia.  water- 
tube  boiler;  Foster-Wheeler  Nelis  steam  gen- 
erator;  keel  12/26/30;  launched  4/5/30; 
delivered  9/17/30. 

One  steel  wharf  barge  for  City  of  Rock 
Island,  111.;  230x45x7'9". 

Hull  1684,  steel-hull  raotorboat  for  U.S. 
Engineering  Office,  Vicksburg,  Miss.;  31x 
7'6"x2'6";  keel  8/2/30;  delivered  9/12/30. 

Hull  1685,  same  as  above;  keel  8/7/30; 
delivered  9/13/30. 

Hull  1686,  same  as  above;  keel  8/14/30; 
delivered  9/22/30. 

Hull  1687,  same  as  above;  keel  8/20/30; 
delivered  9/22/30. 

MANITOWOC   SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 
Manitowoc,  Wis. 

Purchasing  Agent,  H.  Meyer. 

E.  G.  Saubert,  hull  254,  tanker  for  Stan- 
dard Oil  Co.;  390'3"x53'3";  12  mi.  speed; 
6050  D.W.T.;  1  rec.  steam  eng.,  2  Scotch 
boilers;  15'41/2"  x  11'6";  keel  12/21/29; 
launched  7/2/30;  deliver  9/15/30  est. 

Northwind,  hull  255,  yacht  for  C.  M. 
Clark,  New  York;  113'5"  x  22':  2  300-H.P. 
Winton  diesel  engs.;  keel  2/4/30;  launched 
5/10/30;  deliver  9/15/30  est. 

Hull  261,  car  ferry  for  Milwaukee  Ferry 
Co.  (Grand  Trunk  R.R.):  343x56x21'6";  14 
mi.  speed:  2200  D.W.T.;  2  recip.  steam 
engs.;  3600  S.H.P.;  4  Scotch  boilers,  14'6" 
X  12';  keel  7/12/30. 

Hull  264,  derrick  barge  for  Ed.  E.  Gillen 
Co.,  Milwaukee;  150  x  42  x  12  ft.;  keel  7/- 
15/30:  launch  and  deliver  9/10/30  est. 

Hulls  265-267  inch;  three  scows  for  Con- 
struction Materials  Corp.,  Chicago;  135  x- 
40  X  8  ft.  depth;  keels  8/12/30;  deliver 
9/15/30  est. 

MARIETTA    MANUFACTURING    CO., 
Point  Pleasant,  W.  Va. 

Purchasing  Agent:  S.  C.  Wilhelm. 

One  steel  hull,  diesel-electric  towboat  for 
U.S.  Engineers,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.;  140 
x29x4'6";  launched  3/21/30;  deliver  5/10/ 
30  est. 

Four  steel  maneuver  boats  for  U.S.  Engin- 
eers, Huntington,  W.  Va. 

William  Dickinson,  one  twin  screw  boat 
for  Marquette  Cement  Co.,  Chicago;  124x 
26x7';  750  H.P.  diesel  eng. 

One  steel,  diesel  powered  tug  for  U.  S. 
Engineering  Office,  New  Orleans:  65'6"x 
17'x7'7!/2". 

MIDLAND  BARGE  COMPANY 
Midland,  Pa. 

Four  steel  dump  scows. 

Two  steel  deck  scows. 

All-welded  steel  barge  for  Inland  Water- 
ways Corp.,  1016  Munitions  Bldg.,  Wash- 
ington, DC;  230  length  on  deck;  45  ft. 
molded  beam;  11  ft.  molded  depth. 

Steel  oil  tanker  for  Victor  Lynn  Trans- 
portation Co.:  210  gro.  tons. 

NASHVILLE  BRIDGE  COMPANY, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Purchasing  Agent,  R.  L.   Baldwin. 

Margaret  J.,  hull  235,  to\vbo.it  for  A. 
Jackson  H  Sons;  56  L.B.P.;  14  beam;  5'6" 
depth;  120  HP.  dicsel  eng.;  keel  7/11/30; 
launched  9/18/30;  delivered  9/20/30. 

Hull  240,  deck  barge  for  Bedford  Nu- 
gent Co.:  100x26x6'6";  keel  8/15/30; 
launched  9/17/30. 

Hull  241,  same  as  above;  keel  8/2S/30; 
launched  9/26/30. 

Hull  242.  same  as  above;  keel  8/30/30. 

Hull  243,  same  as  above;  keel  9/4/30. 


NEWPORT   NEWS   SHIPBUILDING   5: 

DRYDOCK   COMPANY 

Newport  News,  Va. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Jas.  Plummer,  2J3 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Augusta,  hull  324,  light  cruiser  CL-31 
for  United  States  Navy;  10,000  tons  dis- 
placement; keel  July  2/28;  launched  2/1- 
30;  deliver  Mar.  13/31  est. 

Onente,  hull  338,  passenger  liner  for 
A.G.W.I.    Nav.    Co.,    New    York-    508    x 

c°u'd  ^  '^''  ^^''*°  '°"'  ^''P'-;  16,000 
b.H.P.;  20  knots  speed:  turbo-elec.  drive- 
keel,  July  8/29;  launched  Nov./30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  3  39,  passenger  and 
freight  liner  for  Dollar  Steamship  Co  San 
Francisco;  653  L.O.A.;  81  beam:  52  depth- 
turbo-elcctric  drive;  20  knots  speeed-  keel 
3/25/30;  deliver  Oct.  /31  est. 

Not  named,  hull  340,  sister  to  above-  keel 
4/22/30;  deliver  2/32  est. 

Florida,  hull  342.  passenger  steamer 
tor  Peninsular  6?  Occidental  S.S.  Co  • 
386  6"  L.O.A.;  56'6"  beam;  26'6"  depth- 
geared  turbine  drive;  I9I/2  knots  speed-  keel 
9/2/30;  deliver  June/31  est. 

Not  named,  hull  344,  passenger  and  re- 
frigerated cargo  vessel  for  United  Ivlail 
Steamship  Co.;  446  L.O.A.;  60  beam-  34 
depth;  24  loaded  draft;  IVj/j  knots  speed; 
10.940  tons  displacement;  turbo-electric  pro- 
pulsion: 10,500  I.H.P.;  keel  2/31  est  • 
launch  9/31  est.  deliver  1/32  est. 

Not  named,  hull  345,  sister  to  above;  keel 
3/31  est.;  launch  11/31  est.;  deliver  4/32 
est. 

Not  named,  hull  346,  sister  to  above;  keel 
5/31  est.;  launch  12/31  est.;  deliver  7/3 •> 
est. 

NEW  YORK   SHIPBUILDING   CO. 
Camden,  N.  J. 

Purchasing  Agent:  J.  W.  Meeker. 

Excalibur,      hull      394,      passenger      and 
cargo  steamers  for  Export  Steamship  Corp 
New  York:  450x61'6"x42'3"-  keel  11/4/29- 
launched  8/5/30;  deliver  12/1/30  est. 

Exochorda,  hull  395,  sister  to  above-  keel 
11/25/29;  launch  10/18/30  est. 

Exeter,  hull  396,  sister  to  above-  keel 
11/1/30   est. 

Not  named,  hull  397,  sister  to  above-  keel 
11/1/30  est. 

Indianapolis,  hull  399,  light  cruiser  No 
3  5  for  United  States  Navy;  10,000  tons 
displacement;  keel  Mar.   31/30. 

Not  named,  hull  405.  passenger  and  cargo 
vessel  for  United  States  Lines,  New  York- 
666  L.B.P.:  86'  beam:  32'  loaded  draft  max  • 
20  knots  speed:  12.000  D.W.T.;  geared  tur- 
bines, 30.000  S.H.P.;  6  B.  6?  W  boi'ers- 
keel  12/1/30  est.;  launch  12/1/31  est-  de- 
liver 6/32  est. 

Not  named,  hull  406,  passenger  and  car- 
go vessel,  same  as  above. 

THE  PUSEY  &.  JONES  CORP., 

Wilmington,  Del. 

Purchasing  Agent:  James  Bradford. 

Hull  1046,  four  diesel-electric,  single- 
screw,  harbor  tugs  for  Erie  Railroad  Co.-  96 
LB^P^;  26  beam:  13'9''  molded  depth;  1000 
f  ,■  , /f 'T'^^7"^  P''°P-  delivery  8  months: 
keels  3/27/30:  launched  Cleveland  (No  1) 
7/24/30;  Rochester  (No.  2)  7/30/30;  No. 
3,  Scranton.  launched  10/4/30;  No.  4 
Olean,  launched  10/8/30.  '      ' 

Avalon.  hull  1047,  twin  screw  diescl 
yacht  for  Ogden  L.  Mills,  New  York;  175'5" 
L.O.A.:  24  beam:  13'6"  molded  depth;  two 
600  B.H.P.  diesel  engs.;  keel  8/28/30. 

Onika,     hull     1048,    twin     screw    diesel 


houseboat  for  Edsel  B.  Ford,  Detroit;  125 
L.O.A.;  22  beam;  4'6"  draft;  two  250-H.P. 
diesel  engs.;  keel  6/21/30;  launch  11/15/30 
est.;  deliver  12/1/30  est. 

SUN   SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY, 
Chester,  Penn. 

Purchasing  Agent:   H.  W.  Scott. 

Not  named,  hull  131,  single-screw,  die- 
sel tanker  for  Motor  Tankship  Corp  ;  1 3  400 
D.W.T.;  keel  7/15/30;  launch  12/30/30 
est.:  deliver  12/29/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  132,  sister  to  above-  keel 
8/21/30. 

Not  named,  hull  133,  sister  to  above;  keel 
9/17/30. 

Not  named,  hull  134,  sister  to  above. 

Not  named,  hull  13  5,  sister  to  above. 

Not  named,  hull  1  36,  sister  to  above. 

Tidewater  Associated,  hull  126,  single 
screw,  steel,  diesel-electric  tanker  for  Tide 
Water-Associated  Transport  Corp.,  New 
York;  13,450  D.W.T.;  keel  2/12/30;  launch 
9/6/30:  delivered  9/15/30. 

Brilliant,  hull  127,  single  screw  diesel 
oil  tanker  for  Standard  Transp.  Co.;  480  x 
65'9"  X  37';  Sun-Doxford  diesel  eng.;  keel 
4/28/30;  launch  10/15/30  est. 

Comet,  hull  128,  sister  to  above-  keel 
5/17/30:  launch  11/15/30  est. 

Daylight,  hull  137,  sister  to  above;  keel 
10/15/30  est. 

TOLEDO   SHIPBUILDING   CO., 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

Purchasing  Agent.  Otto  Hall. 

Not  named,  hull  183,  steel  ferry  for  Wa- 
bash Rly.  Co. 

Hulls  185  and  186,  two  hulls  for  Great 
Lakes  Dredge  ii  Dock  Co. 

UNITED  DRY  DOCKS,  Inc. 
Mariner's  Harbor,   N.Y. 
Purchasing  Agent:  R.  C.  Miller. 
Tompkinsville,  hull  795,  ferryboat  for  City 
of  New  York;  267  L.O.A.;  66  beam;   13'9" 
loaded  draft;  12  knots  speed;  dbl.  comp   eng 
4000  LH.P.;  4  W.T,  boilers;  keel  12/19/29; 
launched    9/11/30;    deliver    11/15/30    est 
N.Y.C.  No.  35.  hull  796,  lighter  for  New 
York   Central   R.R.   Co.:    122  x   32'6";    540 
LH.P.  diesel  eng.:  keel  Feb.   U/30;  launch- 
ed 8/12/30;  delivered  10/14/30. 
U.  S.  NAVY  YARD, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

New  Orleans,  light  cruiser  CL-32,  for  U.S. 
Navy;  10.000  tons  displacement;  deliver 
12/1/32  est. 

U.  S.  NAVY  YARD, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Minneapolis,  light  cruiser  CL-36,  for  U.  S. 
Navy;  10,000  tons  displacement;  deliver 
9/1/3  3  est. 

U.  S.  NAVY  YARD, 
Portsmouth,  Va. 

V-5,  submarine  SC-1  for  U,  S.  Navy; 
deliver  6/1/30  est. 

THE  CHARLES  WARD  ENGINEER- 
ING WORKS 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Purchasing  Agent:  E.  T.  Jones. 

Indiana,  hull  S3,  turbo-electric,  twin- 
screw,  tunnel  towboat  for  Mississippi  Valley 
Barge  Line  Co.,  St.  Louis;  200x40xl0'6"- 
kcel  11/18/29;  launched  6/16/30;  delivered 
9/21/30. 

Louisiana,  hull  84;  sister  to  above;  keel 
11/28/29;  launch   10/8/30  est. 

Scott,  hull  No.  85,  diesel-electric  stern- 
wheel  towboat  for  U.  S.  Army  Engineers, 
Rock    Island    6^    Huntington    Districts;    90x 
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20x4'6"  molded  dimensions;  keel  5/26/30- 
launched  9/6/30. 

Fort  Armstrong,  hull  86,  same  as  above- 
keel  6/17/30; launched  10/2/30. 

Not  named,  hull  88,  twin-screw,  tunnel 
type,  steam  propelled  towboat  for  the  Vesta 
Coal  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  160  x  29'6" 
X  8'9";  keel  9/13/30. 

Not  named,  hull  89,  sister  to  above;  keel 
10/9/30. 


Trade  Literature 

FOLLOWING  i.s  a  group  of  late 
catalogs  and  trade  publications 
which  will  be    mailed    free    of 
charge  to  any  one  who  will  address 
a   request   to  the   Trade  Literature 
Department  of  this  magazine. 


Worthington  Diesel  Engines.  Bul- 
letin S-500-B2A  issued  by  Worth- 
ington Pump  and  Machinery  Cor- 
poration, describing  vertical  4-cy- 
cle,  air-injection  diesel  engines,  is 
a  comprehensive  booklet. 

Westinghouse  -  Nuttall  Flexible 
Couplings  and  Westinghouse-Nutt- 
all  Speed  Reducers — are  the  sub- 
jects of  Circular  1887  and  Circular 
1891,  respectively,  recently  issued 
by  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manu- 
facturing Co. 

Copper  Brazing  and  Copper-Braz- 
ing Furnaces.  The  General  Electric 
Company  has  just  issued  a  beauti- 
fully printed  booklet  (GEA-1291) 
teOing  of  the  advantages  of  copper 
brazing  and  its  use  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  turbines,  refrigerators,  and 
other  apparatus. 

Afloat  with  Edison  Batteries.  The 
attractive  booklet  published  recent- 
ly by  the  Edison  Storage  Battery 
Company  is  well  edited  and  beauti- 
fully illustrated  and  tells  in  an  in- 
teresting way  the  development  of  a 
storage  battery  designed  to  meet 
demands  for  power,  light,  wireless, 
and  innumerable  conveniences  on 
shipboard,  and  especially  on  pleas- 
ure craft  and  workboats. 

A  Pioneer  in  High  Pressure 
Steam.  The  De  Laval  Steam  Tur- 
bine Company  has  just  issued  an 
interesting  booklet  which  gives  a 
short  history  of  the  early  work  of 
Dr.  Carl  Gustaf  Patrick  ^De  Laval 
in  his  successful  use  of  steam  at 
near  the  critical  pressure  and  with 
high  superheat  in  commercial  prac- 
tice. The  history  was  prepared  by 
Geo.  H.  Gibson. 

Hill  DieseL  Circular  No.  21  is  a 
short,  concise,  but  quite  complete 
catalog,  illustrated  with  pictures 
and  diagrams  of  the  diesel  engine 
for  small  craft,  such  as  yachts, 
cruisers  and  workboats,  manufac- 
tured by  the  Hill  Diesel  Engine 
Company. 
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Marine  Insurance 


Edited  by  James  A.  Quinby 


Average  Clause  in  Cargo  Policies 

Is  Your  Cargo  Insured  "With  Average"  or  "Free 
of  Particular  Average"  1 


(A 


THE  manner  in  which 
marine  insurers  refer 
to  their  contracts  as 
"W.A."  or  "F.P.A."  policies 
is  peculiarly  disconcerting 
to  a  layman.  He  is  apt  to 
find  certain  small  losses 
excluded  by  the  cryptic  in- 
itials of  the  average  clause 
and  so  come  to  the  disheart- 
ening conclusion  that  the 
policy  is  a  snare  and  a  de- 
lusion, similar  to  the  auto- 
mobile policy  excluding 
damage  to  the  fenders, 
body,  windows,  and  wheels. 
This  article  is  written  as  an 
effort  to  set  forth  the  mean- 
ing of  the  average  clauses 
in  words  of  one  syllable. 

In  the  first  place,  "aver- 
age," in  the  lexicon  of  the 
marine  underwriters,  means 
"damage."  Thus  "general 
average"  is  damage  or  ex- 
pense undertaken  for  the 
general  welfare  and  it  is 
borne  by  the  entire  venture. 
The      particular     interests 

contributing  to  general  average  may  or  may  not  have 
suffered  physical  damage. 

Partial  damage  from  a  peril  insured  against,  suftered 
bv  the  article  insured,  is  called  "particular  average. 
So,  if  a  thing  be  insured  "F.P.A.,"  or  free  of  particular 
average,  the  insurance  does  not  cover  partial  damage, 
even  if  that  damage  is  caused  by  a  peril  of  the  sea  or 
other  peril  insured  against  in  the  usual  marine  policy. 
Converselv,  if  a  policy  is  written  "W.A.,"  or  with  av- 
erage, it  should  protect  the  assured  against  all  partial 
damage  from  perils  insured  against.  Such  was  un- 
doubtedly the  intent  and  scope  of  the  original  "with 
average"  clause;  but  underwriters  soon  found  that 
they  were  flooded  with  small  claims  which  made  it  eco- 
nomically impossible  to  write  cargo  business  at  a  rea- 
sonable premium;  and  the  "with  average"  clause  was 
accordinglv  changed  to  provide  for  a  small  franchise, 
usuallv  three  per  cent.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  require 
that  a  loss  exceed  such  percentage  before  being  re- 
coverable under  the  policy. 


Strained  Interlude 

the  curtain  rises,  enter  TWO  UNDERWRITERS, 
tap-dancing  and  singing  in  unison). 

The  era  of  depression  which  affects  our  high  profession 

In  a  manner  dire  and  sad  to  scrutinize. 
Makes  it  our  appointed  mission  to  forget  our  competi- 
tion, 

We  should,  we  must,  we  shall  reorganize. 

Now  ril  agree  with  you,  my  friend,  and  you'll  agree 
with  me  to  end 
The  vicious  lowered  premium  and  rebate. 
So  one  for  all  and  all  for  one,  we'll  tell  the  world  in 
unison. 
We  should,  we  must,  we  shall  cooperate! 

(At  this  point  the  singers  separate,  and  ad- 
vancing to  the  footlights  at  opposite  corners 
of  the  stage,  sing  the  following  chorus  in  a 
hoarse  whisper). 

When  this  other  Simple  Simon  is  abiding  by  the  rules 

I  will  under-quote  his  rates  substantially. 
For  It's  well  to   meet  at  times  and  talk  of  Intercoastal 
Pools. 
But  it  can't,  it  won't,  it  shan't  apply  to  me. 

— J.A.Q. 


Distinction   between    Fran- 
chise and  Deductible 

At  this  point  we  should 
note  the  difference  between 
a  franchise  and  a  deduct- 
ible average.  The  latter  is 
a  loss,  arbitrary  in  amount, 
which  the  assured  agrees  to 
bear  in  any  event.  For  ex- 
ample, if  the  deductible  on 
a  fully  insured  vessel  is 
$.500  and  should  a  $1000 
loss  occur  due  to  an  insur- 
ed peril,  the  owner  recovers 
$500  from  his  underwriter. 
If  the  policy  bears  no  de- 
ductible but  does  bear  a 
franchise  requirement 
which  is  exceeded  in  amount 
by  the  loss,  the  assured  re- 
covers the  entire  amount  of 
the  loss,  provided  always 
that  such  loss  is  other- 
wise recoverable  under  the 
policy. 

The  insertion  of  a  3  per 
cent,  franchise,  or  other 
small  franchise  in  the  car- 
go coverage,  does  not,  therefore,  change  the  basic  na- 
ture of  the  "with  average"  cargo  policy.  The  W.A.  pol- 
icy remains  a  cover  against  partial  damage,  and  the 
F.P.A. policy  remains  a  cover  excluding  partial  damage. 
Each  type  of  policy  has  its  uses.  The  F.P.A.  type  is  nat- 
urally cheaper  and  less  desirable;  but  there  are  many 
bulk  commodities,  such  as  pig-iron,  which  are  adequate- 
ly covered  by  such  a  policy,  since  the  risk  of  total  loss 
and  general  average  are  the  most  serious  hazards  to 
which  such  commodities  are  subject. 

The  placing  of  W.A.  insurance  on  bulk  commodities, 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  assured,  may  involve  merely 
the  payment  of  an  unnecessarily  high  premium.  The 
placing  of  F.P.A.  insurance  on  refined  goods  naturally 
involves  a  greater  penalty,  since  the  goods  may  suffer 
a  heavy  partial  damage  not  covered  by  such  a  policy. 
Many  importers  have  encouraged  this  penalty  by  buy- 
ing C.I.F.  from  foreign  countries  on  casual  shipments. 
The  shipper  naturally  obtains  the  cheapest  insurance 
he  can  get,  which  sometimes  leaves  the  buyer  holding 
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the  well  known  sack.  The  doubtful  right  of  recourse 
against  a  foreign  shipper  is  a  poor  substitute  for  pro- 
per insurance. 

We  again  raise  our  voice  in  the  wilderness,  shouting 
that  Pacific  Coast  buyers  should,  where  possible,  in- 
sure in  Pacific  Coast  markets,  thus  retaining  selective 
control  of  the  type  of  the  coverage  and  building  up  that 
personal  contact  which  is  so  valuable  in  the  collection 
of  losses. 

Where  W.A.  Franchise  Becomes  Inoperative 

The  franchise,  or  percentage  of  damage  necessary  to 
open  the  warranty  under  the  with  average  policy,  is 
suspended  under  certain  conditions.  The  original  cargo 
franchise  was  first  inserted  in  Lloyd's  policies  in  May, 
1749,  under  the  name  of  "memorandum  clause,"  provid- 
ing that  certain  commodities  are  free  of  average  abso- 
lutely, others  free  of  average  under  5  per  cent.,  and  "all 
other  goods,  also  the  ship  and  freight,  are  warranted 
free  from  average  under  £3  per  cent.,  unless  general, 
or  the  ship  be  stranded."  Under  this  old  clause,  which 
is  the  basis  of  our  modern  average  clauses,  the  restric- 
tion against  minor  claims  became  inoperative  if  the 
vessel  stranded  during  the  voyage.  The  restriction  is 
still  further  lessened  by  the  with  average  clause  now 
in  use,  of  which  Clause  9  of  the  Institute  Cargo  Clauses 
(W.A.)  is  a  typical  example.  This  clause  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Warranted  free  from  average  under  the  percentage 
specified  in  the  Policy,  unless  general,  or  the  vessel  or 
craft  be  stranded,  sunk  or  burnt,  but  notwithstanding 
this  warranty  the  Assurers  are  to  pay  the  insured  value 
of  any  package  which  may  be  totally  lost  in  loading, 
transhipment  or  discharge,  also  for  any  loss  of  or  dam- 
age to  the  interest  insured  which  may  reasonably  be  at- 
tributed to  fire,  collision,  or  contact  of  the  vessel  and/ 
or  craft  and/or  conveyance  with  any  e.xternal  substance 
(ice  included)  other  than  water,  or  to  discharge  of 
cargo  at  port  of  distress.  This  warranty  shall  operate 
during  the  whole  period  covered  by  the  Policy." 

Under  this  clause,  the  assured's  goods  are  covered 
without  deduction  or  franchise  if  the  vessel  is  strand- 
ed, sunk,  or  burnt  during  the  voyage.  The  meaning  of 
"stranded,  sunk,  or  burnt"  has  been  the  subject  of  nu- 
merous disputes,  the  results  of  which  are  out  of  place 
in  a  discussion  of  this  nature.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
interpretations  have  been  reasonable.  The  goods  are 
also  covered,  without  deduction,  for  damage  caused  by 
collision  or  by  discharge  at  a  port  of  distress.  A  survey 
of  the  situation,  therefore,  should  convince  the  cargo 
owner  that  his  goods  may  easily  be  accorded  the  cover- 
age demanded  by  their  degree  of  susceptibility  to  dam- 


age.    He  should  be  careful,  however,  to  see  that  his 
"W.A"  goods  do  not  get  "F.P.A."  insurance. 


When  is  a  Pirate  I 

THE  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in 
Britannia  Shipping  Corporation  v.  Globe  &  Rut- 
gers Fire  Insurance  Company,  has  recently  deci- 
ded a  suit  under  a  marine  insurance  policy  which  in- 
volves a  definition  of  piracy. 

The  policy  in  question  was  issued  to  cover  a  tug 
against  "any  loss  ....  brought  about  by  any  and  all 
risks,  perils,  or  dangers  of  the  seas,  bays,  harbors,  riv- 
ers, and  fires."  During  the  currency  of  the  policy  the 
tug,  while  anchored  at  Colgate's  pier,  Jersey  City,  in 
the  waters  of  New  York  Harbor,  disappeared  under  cir- 
cumstances justifying  the  inference  that  it  had  been 
stolen.  The  plaintiff  sued  for  recovery  under  the  policy, 
contending 

(a)  That  a  loss  by  theft  was  a  "risk"  of  the  harbor 
even  if  it  were  not  a  peril  of  the  sea; 

(b)  The  loss  was  a  loss  by  piracy,  which  was  ex- 
pressly covered  by  the  policy; 

(c)  The  theft  was  due  to  the  negligence  of  the  mas- 
ter and  crew  of  the  vessel  and  therefore  within  the 
provisions  of  the  Inchmaree  clause. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  contentions,  the  Court  com- 
ments as  follows: 

"Various  dictionary  definitions  of  the  words  risk  and 
peril  are  set  out  in  plaintiff's  brief  in  an  attempt  to 
substantiate  the  distinction  sought  to  be  made.  An  ex- 
amination of  these  definitions,  however,  reveals  that 
each  of  the  words  refers  to  exposure  to  mischance  or 
evil  or  harm,  and  the  court  is  unable  to  see  sufficient 
difference  between  the  meaning  of  the  respective  terms 
to  warrant  a  holding  that  a  loss  by  theft,  though  not  a 
peril,  is  a  risk  of  the  harbor." 

The  court  is  even  more  positive  on  the  subject  of  pir- 
acy, holding  that  the  crime  of  piracy  must  be  commit- 
ted upon  the  high  seas. 

"In  U.  S.  V.  Pirates  (5  Wheaton,  U.  S.  184),"  runs  the 
opinion,  "the  Supreme  Court  defines  piracy  as  'robbery 
on  the  seas,'  so  as  to  include  a  vessel  lying  at  anchor 
in  an  open  roadstead,  but  it  emphasized  the  fact  that 
the  ship  was  neither  in  a  river,  haven,  basin,  or  bay.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  a  tug,  moored  to  a  pier  in 
New  York  harbor,  may  not  be  said  to  be  upon  the  high 
seas  and  that  its  theft  was,  accordingly,  not  an  act  of 
piracy.  In  the  circumstances  it  becomes  needless  to  con- 
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sidei-  whether  the  crime  of  piracy  may  be  committed 
without  the  use  of  force  or  violence." 

As  to  the  third  contention,  the  court  argues  that  any 
negligence,  if  it  did  occur,  merely  caused  the  loss  by 
piracy.  As  piracy  has  already  been  disposed  of  by  the 
arguments  set  forth  above,  the  court  proceeds  to  rule 
against  the  plaintiff  on  all  grounds. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  see  the  policy.  As  the  re- 
port of  the  case  assumes  that  the  word  "pirates"  ap- 
peared in  the  body  of  the  policy,  we  wonder  if  the  words 
"thieves"  or  "assailing  thieves"  also  appeared  in  the 
contract. 


English  Court  Holds  Vessel 
Liable  for  Sweat  Damage 

THE  recent  prevalence  of  sweat  damage  to  corn, 
bran,  and  other  grain  products  has  caused  serious 
concern  to  owners  and  underwriters  of  such  com- 
modities. Insurers  who  formerly  wrote  "sweat,  mois- 
ture, and  heating,  however  caused,"  have  become  very 
cautious  of  late.  They  have  found  that  their  efforts  to 
recover  from  carriers  after  paying  sweat  losses  are  not 
uniformly  successful  (to  put  it  mildly),  and  the  broad 
nature  of  the  coverage  embarrasses  them  when  they 
are  tempted  to  decline  liability  on  the  gi-ound  of  in- 
herent vice. 

In  at  least  one  recent  sweat  damage  case,  however, 
the  cargo  owner  was  successful  in  fixing  liability  upon 
the  ship.  In  The  Erik  Boye,  XVIII  Aspinalls'  Maritime 
Law  Cases,  66,  the  plaintiffs  were  indorsees  of  bills  of 
lading  covering  a  cargo  of  flour  shipped  from  Portland, 
Maine,  to  Danzig. 

Part  of  the  flour  outturned  damaged  by  ship's  sweat, 
or  moisture  condensed  within  the  vessel.  It  appeared 
that  the  sufficiency  of  ventilating  facilities  in  certain 
holds  was  at  least  questionable,  and.  due  to  her  lack 
of  freeboard,  the  hatches  could  not  have  been  safely  re- 
moved to  obtain  greater  ventilation.  Under  this  state 
of  fact,  the  shipowner  relied  upon  the  Harter  Act,  claim- 
ing that  the  warranty  of  seaworthiness  was  reduced  to 
a  mere  undertaking  to  use  reasonable  diligence  to 
make  the  vessel  seaworthy.  On  holding  the  vessel  lia- 
ble, the  Court  dismisses  this  contention  in  the  follow- 
ing language: 

"I  do  not  think  it  useful  to  decide  as  to  the  details  of 
the  means  of  ventilation  or  the  use  of  them.  For  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  clear  that  either  on  the  one  hand  the 
means  were  deficient  or  not  properly  used,  or  on  the 
other,  that  a  ship  of  the  size  and  construction  ;>f  the 
Erik  Boye  is  not  able  to  carry  safely  a  whole  cargo  of 


flour.  I  will  assume  that  it  was  necessary  to  keep  the 
ventilators  closed  at  night  because  they  were  not  lifted 
high  enough  above  the  water  level,  and  that  it  was 
necessary  to  have  irremovable  hatch  coverings  because 
of  the  damage  of  seas  in  heavy  weather.  It  naturally 
followed  that  in  the  hotter  part  of  the  holds  there 
would  be  a  rise  in  the  temperature  sufficient  to  cause 
evaporation,  and  that  the  hot  air  would  rise  and  reach 
the  enclosed  squares  of  the  hatch  coamings,  %yithin 
which,  it  is  agreed,  there  was  very  little  circulation  of 
air  and  from  which  the  hot  air  had  no  means  of  escape, 
and  was  bound  to  condense  when  the  deck  above  was 
cooled  by  water  or  by  air.  That  means  that  the  Erik 
Boye  was  not  fit  to  carry  a  whole  cargo  of  ordinary 
sound  flour  in  the  ordinary  conditions  of  the  bill  of 
lading  voyage. 

I  can  see  no  answer  to  the  plaintiffs'  claim. 
The  Harter  Act  does  not  relieve  the  shipowner  of  the 
implied  warranty  that  the  ship  was  reasonably  fit  to 
carry  the  plaintiffs'  flour:  (See  Carver's  Carriage  by 
Sea,  par.  19-a  and  Stanton  v.  Richardson,  1  Asp.  Mar. 
Law  Cas.  449;  1874,  33  L.T.  Rep.  193;  L.  Rep.  7  C.P. 
435).  As  pointed  out  by  Channel,  J.  in  McFadden  v. 
The  Blue  Star  Line  (10  Asp.  Mar.  Law  Cas.  55;  93  L.T. 
Rep.  52;  (1905)  1  K.B.  697),  the  implied  warranty  is  ab- 
solute and  is  not  cut  down  by  the  Act  to  an  undertak- 
ing to  e.xercise  due  diligence  to  make  the  ship  fit.  He 
further  adds  'the  incorporation  of  Sect.  3  does  nothing 
more  than  give  immunity  respecting  loss  from  specified 
causes  provided  the  shipowner  has  exercised  due  dili- 
gence to  make  the  ship  seaworthy.'  The  specified  cause 
relied  on  by  the  defendants  in  the  present  case  is:  'in- 
herent quality'  of  the  flour.  It  was  not  any  'inherent 
quality'  of  the  flour  that  caused  the  damage.  It  was  the 
accumulation  of  hot  air  not  drawn  off.  The  more  the 
defendants  prove  that  it  was  impossible,  by  use  of  the 
appliances  they  had,  to  prevent  the  rise  of  hot  humid 
air  into  the  square  of  the  hatch  coamings,  and  its  re- 
tention there  until  condensation  followed,  the  more  the 
defendants  prove  that  the  Erik  Boye  was  a  vessel  not 
reasonably  fit  to  carry  the  plaintiffs'  flour." 


Mixed  Cargo 

And  now  they're  trying  to  write  miniature 
golf  courses  under  inland  marine  policies,  on  the  plea 
that  the  owner  has  to  move  his  equipment  every  once  in 
a  while  which  involves  a  transportation  risk.  There 
is  now  a  big  opening  for  some  bright  boy  to  write  one 
of  these  Swiss  Navy  forms  covering  dwellings,  on  the 
theory  that  the  earth  transports  a  house  on  the  great, 
circle  course  once  every  twenty-four  hours. 
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BROKERS  FOR  THE  ASSURED— AVERAGE  ADJUSTERS 

underwriters,  which  in  turn  would 
strongly  fortify  the  state's  ship- 
owners, merchants,  farmers,  and  ex- 
porters in  competing  for  the  trade 
of  the  world. 


In  the  marine  column  of  the  "San 
Francisco  Examiner"  for  October  3, 
we  find  the  following: 

"Again  let  it  be  said  the  prosper- 
ity in  shipping — pai-ticularly  inter- 
coastal  shipping — is  on  the  wing." 

Oh,  yeah?  Just  what  does  that 
mean,  anyway? 


John  S.  Kemp,  one  of  the  firm  of 
Koehler,  Kemp  and  Koehler,  survey- 
ors and  appraisers,  of  New  York 
and  way  points,  was  on  the  coast  a 
few  months  ago  on  a  salvage  case. 
Must  have  been  looking  the  ground 
over  at  the  same  time,  for  the  firm 
almost  immediately  opened  an  of- 
fice in  San  Francisco  under  R.  G. 
Johnson,  one  of  their  chief  lieuten- 
ants. 

This  same  John  S.  Kemp  is  quite 
a  man  in  his  field.  Has  been  sent  all 
over  the  globe  to  handle  tough 
cargo  salvage  jobs.  Had  luncheon 
with  him  at  the  old  California  Mar- 
ket, where  he  showed  a  high  degree 
of  gustatory  fastidiousness  by  ord- 
ering shad  roe  and  bacon.  We  talk- 
ed about  the  duties  of  a  surveyor. 

"The  trouble  with  most  survey- 
ors," said  Kemp,  "is  that  they  rep- 
resent themselves  as  experts  on  al- 
most everything  under  the  sun.  No 
man  can  be  a  real  expert  on  more 
than  one  or  two  commodities.  .  .  . 
We  had  a  case  a  few  years  ago  in- 
volving damage  to  hardwood  logs. 
We  couldn't  figure  out  whether  or 
not  there  had  been  a  delay  on  a  voy- 
age from  Singapore.  It  seems  that 
the  logs  had  become  infested  by  bor- 
ers, or  teredos.  We  submitted  sam- 
ples to  a  real  expert  on  teredos,  a 
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fellow  who  knew  the  habits,  his- 
tory, and  life  cycle  of  the  worm, 
and  he  found  that  the  borers  had 
been  active  in  the  timber  at  two 
widely  separated  periods,  the  date 
of  which  could  be  approximately 
placed  by  the  development  attained 
by  the  worms.  As  teredos  can  oper- 
ate only  when  the  logs  are  in  the 
water,  we  were  able  to  prove  that 
the  master  had  put  the  logs  over- 
side during  a  delay  on  the  voyage." 


IMPORTANT  APPOINTMENT 
ANNOUNCED 

According  to  a  recent  announce- 
ment by  E.  J.  Perrin,  vice-president 
of  the  Automobile  Insurance  Com- 
pany, Kurt  L.  Daniels  has  been  ap- 
pointed marine  manager  of  the 
Western  Branch  at  San  Francisco 
with  supervision  over  inland  and 
ocean  marine  business  in  the  states 
of  California,  Oregon,  Washington, 
Montana,  Idaho,  Utah  and  Hawaii. 
Mr.  Daniels  comes  from  Philadel- 
phia, where  he  was  manager  of  the 
Atlantic  Marine  Department.  He 
joined  the  marine  department  of 
the  Automobile  Insurance  Company 
immediately  following  his  gradua- 
tion from  Amherst  in  1925.  He  has 
served  as  a  marine  special  agent  in 
the  Middle  West,  marine  state  agent 
for  Ohio,  and  for  the  past  year  has 
held  the  Philadelphia  post.  His  un- 
derwriting and  field  experiences 
should  be  found  of  great  value  in 
his  successful  conduct  of  his  new 
office  on  the  West  Coast. 


SHIPOWNERS    ENDORSE     FAIR 
PLAY  FOR  MARINE  UNDER- 
WRITERS. 

John  Rohlfs,  president  of  the 
Pacific  American  Steamship  Asso- 
ciation, has  endorsed  Amendment 
No.  17  to  the  marine  laws  of  the 
State  of  California  as  affecting 
taxes,  and  goes  on  record  favoring 
its  adoption.  A  similar  announce- 
ment was  made  recently  by  the 
Shipowners'  Association  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  through  its  president, 
Frank  J.  O'Connor.  Combined,  the 
two  organizations  represent  2,150,- 
000  dead  weight  tonnage. 

Amendment  No.  17  is  designed  to 
place  California's  marine  insurance 
business  on  a  parity  with  foreign 


FIRE   EQUIPMENT  APPROVED 

AFTER  thorough  tests  covering 
several  months  study  and  in- 
vestigation, the  Underwriters' 
Laboratories,  as  of  date  of  October 
1,  1930,  have  given  official  appro- 
val to  the  carbon  dioxide  marine 
system  units  as  manufactured  and 
installed  by  the  CO-Two  Fire  Equip- 
ment Company  of  Los  Angeles. 

These  units  are  piping  systems 
installed  so  as  to  smother  any  fire 
occurring  in  engine  room  or  other 
space  covered  by  the  system.  Pipes 
and  nozzles  are  supplied  with  carbon 
dioxide  from  one  or  two  cylinders 
and  the  application  is  controlled 
either  locally  by  hand  valve  or  re- 
motely by  push  rod  operation. 

Approval  is  for  one-  or  two-cylin- 
der installations  on  boats  up  to  75 
feet  in  length  and  in  spaces  up  to 
1600  cubic  feet,  with  cylinders  hav- 
ing nominal  capacities  of  5,  15,  25, 
or  50  pounds  of  liquid  CO-Two. 


THE  JANUS  SYSTEM 

A  SYSTEM  has  recently  been 
perfected  for  continuous 
broadcasting  of  a  ship's  course 
in  fog  by  steam  or  air  whistle  to 
prevent  collisions.  The  importance 
of  knowing  how  another  ship  is 
steering  in  a  fog  when  such  ship  is 
close  aboard  is  obvious.  The  Janus 
System  makes  it  possible  to  read 
the  courses  of  Janus  -  equipped 
ships  by  timing  the  interval  be- 
tween two  successive  blasts  of  the 
whistle  with  the  help  of  an  ordin- 
ary stop  watch  on  which  a  compass 
rose  is  pasted.  Every  signal  is  read 
starting  from  the  North  point.  The 
system  operates  within  strict  com- 
pliance of  the  International  Rules 
governing  fog  signals  and  is  easily 
understood.  It  is  electrically  con- 
trolled and  automatic  throughout. 

The  Janus  two-tone  whistle  is 
easily  distinguished  from  the  ordin- 
ary ship's  whistle  so  that  a  Janus- 
equipped  ship  operating  her  Janus 
system  is  instantly  recognized  to  be 
broadcasting  her  course. 

Full  information  concerning  the 
Janus  System  can  be  obtained 
from  the  home  office,  406  Lowman 
Building,  Seattle,  or  from  Cordes 
Bros.,  200  Davis  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
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Freights,  Charters,  Sales 


October  21,   1930. 

THE  following  steamers  have 
been  reported  fixed  with 
grain  to  United  Kingdom: 
Japanese  str.  Taijin  Maru,  Port- 
land to  U.K./Cont.,  Sept.,  Kerr  Gif- 
ford  &  Co.;  Japanese  str.  Kuro- 
hime  Maru,  Portland  or  Puget 
Sound  to  U.K./Cont.,  Bordeaux/- 
Hamburg  range,  24/9,  Oct./Nov., 
Kerr,  Gifford  &  Co.;  Japanese  str. 
Kinkisan  Maru,  Portland  to  U.K./- 
Cont.,  24/9,  Oct.,  Balfour,  Guthrie 
&  Co.;  British  str.  Bradburn,  Port- 
land to  U.K./Cont.,  24/9,  Oct., 
Kerr,  Gifford  &  Co.;  British  str. 
Langleetarn  and  a  Ropner  steamer 
from  British  Columbia  to  U.K./ 
Cont.,  23/-,  Nov.,  Canadian  Cooper- 
ative Wheat  Producers  Assoc; 
British  str.  Appledore  and  British 
m.s.  King  Edwin,  British  Colum- 
bia to  U.K./Cont.,  23/-,  Canadian 
Cooperative  Wheat  Producers  As- 
soc; British  str.  Waziristan,  Van- 
couver, B.C.,  to  U.K./Cont.,  23/-, 
Oct.,  Canadian  Cooperative  Wheat 
Producers  Assoc;  Swedish  str. 
Boren,  British  str.  Jersey  City, 
Vancouver,  B.C.,  to  U.K./Cont., 
22/6,  Oct.;  two  British  strs.,  Van- 
couver B.C.,  to  U.K./Cont.,  22/6, 
Oct.;  two  Japanese  strs.,  Portland 
or  Puget  Sound  to  U.K./Cont., 
24/9,  Nov.;  British  str.  Benmac- 
dhui,  British  Columbia,  Puget 
Sound  and  Columbia  River  to  Rot- 
terdam and  Leith,  Nov.,  Canadian 
American  Shipping  Co.;  British 
str.  City  of  Vancouver,  North  Pa- 
cific to  Grangemouth  and  Leith, 
Oct.,  Canadian  American  Ship- 
ping Co.;  Italian  str.  Edda,  Puget 
Sound  and  Columbia  River  to  Rot- 
terdam and  Hamburg,  Nov.,  Can- 
adian American  Shipping  Co.; 
British  str.  King  City,  Vancouver, 
B.C.,  to  U.K./Cont.,  Oct.,  Canadian 
Cooperative  Wheat  Producers 
Assn.;  British  str.  Wearpool,  Van- 
couver, B.C.  to  U.K./Cont.,  23/- 
Oct.;  British  str.  Bengloe,  British 
Columbia  -  Puget  Sound  to  U.K./- 
Cont.,  November  Canadian  Ameri- 
can Shipping  Co.;  Italian  str.  Fidel- 
itas.  North  Pacific  to  U.K./CoiTt., 
Nov.,  Canadian  American  Shipping 
Co.;  German  str.  Artemisia,  Colum- 
bia River  to  U.K./Cont.,  relet,  Oct., 
Balfour,Guthrie  &  Co.;  British  str. 
Frumenton,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  to 
U.K./Cont.,  Oct.,  Dale  &  Co.,  Ltd.; 
Japanese  str.  Kinkisan  Maru,  Co- 
lumbia River  to  U.K./Cont.,  relet, 
Oct.,    Strauss    &    Co.;    British    str. 


Simonburn,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  to 
U.K./Cont.,  Bordeaux/H  a  m  b  u  r  g 
range,  22/-,  Nov. /Dec,  Egger,  For- 
ester &  Parker. 

The  following  steamers  have  been 
reported  fixed  with  grain  to  the 
Orient:  a  steamer,  Portland  or  Pu- 
get Sound  to  Shanghai,  Oct.,  Can- 
ada Grain  Export  Co.;  Japanese 
str.,  Portland  to  North  China,  3.60, 
Oct.,  Canada  Grain  Export  Co.; 
Japanese  str.  Shunsho  Maru,  Port- 
land to  Shanghai,  3.60,  Oct.,  Kerr, 
Gifford  &  Co.;  Japanese  str.  Port- 
land to  Shanghai,  3.60,  Oct.,  Bal- 
four, Guthrie  and  Co.;  Japanese 
str.,  British  Columbia  to  Shanghai, 
3.60,  Nov.,  Canada  Grain  Export 
Co.;  Japanese  str.,  British  Columbia 
to  Shanghai,  3.60,  Nov.,  Mitsubishi 
Shoji  Kaisha,  Ltd. 

The  following  steamers  have  been 
reported  fixed  with  lumber  to  the 
Atlantic:  Japanese  str.  Shikisan 
Maru,  British  Columbia  to  U.K., 
lump  sum,  September,  H.  R.  Mac- 
Millan  Export  Co.;  Norwegian  str. 
Kalfarli,  British  Columbia  to  U.K., 
lump  sum,  Oct./Nov.,  H.  R.  Mac- 
Millan  Export  Co.;  Japanese  str. 
Meiwan  Maru,  British  Columbia  to 
U.K.,  lump  sum,  November,  H.  R. 
MacMillan  Export  Company;  Japan- 
ese str.  Iwatesan  Maru,  British  Col- 
umbia to  U.K.,  Sept.,  H.  R.  MacMil- 
lan Export  Co. 

The  following  steamers  have  been 
reported  fixed  with  lumber  to  the 
Atlantic:  American  str.  Felix  Taus- 
sig, Puget  Sound  and  Columbia 
River  to  U.  S.  Atlantic,  North  of 
Hatteras,  $10.75,  Oct.,  Blanchard 
Lumber  Co.;  American  str.  Lake 
Gorin,  Puget  Sound  and  Coos  Bay  to 
North  Atlantic  port,  Oct.,  Krauss 
Brothers  Lumber  Co.;  American  str. 
Onondaga,  Columbia  River  to  North 
Atlantic,  Oct.,  Krauss  Brothers 
Lumber  Co.;  American  str.  William 
A.  McKenny,  North  Pacific  to  U.  S. 
Atlantic  port  North  of  Hatteras, 
$10.75,  Oct. ;  American  str.  Mary 
D.,  North  Pacific  to  U.  S.  Atlantic 
port  North  of  Hatteras,  $11,  Oct., 
Krauss  Brothers  Lumber  Co.;  Nor- 
wegian m.s.  Sud  Argentino  (ex-Pri- 
mei-o),  British  Columbia  to  North 
of  Hatteras,  Oct.,  Seaboard  Lumber 
Sales  Co.,  Ltd. 

The  following  time  charters  have 
been  reported:  British  str.  Dalblair, 
one  trip  delivery  British  Columbia, 
redelivery  Shanghai,  $1.50,  Oct.,  H. 
R.  MacMillan  Co.;  Norwegian  m.s. 
Handicap,   delivery  British   Colum- 


bia, redelivery  U.  S.  Port  North  of 
Hatteras,  $1.35,  Oct.,  Strange  &  Co.; 
Danish  m.s.  Indien,  delivery  Colon, 
delivery  Europe  via  North  Pacific, 
W.  L.  Comyn  &  Sons. 

PAGE  BROTHERS, 
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TRADE  NOTES 


Good  Showing. — According  to  a 
recent  statement  made  by  L.  E.  Ar- 
cher, Pacific  Coast  Manager  of  the 
Panama-Pacific  Line,  the  first  nine 
months  of  1929  showed  a  very  sat- 
isfactory increase  in  the  carrying 
of  passengers  and  freight  between 
New  York  and  California  ports  via 
the  Panama  Canal.  This  is  for  the 
first  nine  months  period  that  the 
three  turbo-electric  liners,  Califor- 
nia, Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania 
have  been  in  operation  together.  Mr. 
Archer  further  stated,  "  We  have 
found  that  offerings  of  business 
both  eastbound  and  westbound  more 
than  kept  pace  with  increase  in 
tonnage.  .  .  .  With  the  present  level 
of  traffic  holding  up — and  it  should 
actually  rise  as  winter  comes  on — 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  company's  announced  plan  of 
building  three  more  electric  ships 
for  the  intercoastal  trade  is  amply 
justified  by  the  growth  of  our  busi- 
ness." 


McCormick     Stevedoring     Work. 

— In  our  personals  column  in  the 
October  issue  we  stated  that  the 
McCormick  Steamship  Company 
had  established  its  own  stevedor- 
ing company  to  handle  cargoes  at 
the  San  Francisco  terminal.  This 
is  an  error,  as  the  company  has 
been  doing  its  own  stevedoring  at 
San  Francisco  for  about  eight 
years,  and  the  recently  formed  ste- 
vedoring company  is  for  working 
the  company's  ships  at  Wilming- 
ton, California. 


ERRATA 

On  Page  425  of  the  October  issue 
of  Pacific  Marine  Review,  in  a  de- 
scription of  the  Ward  Liner  Morro 
Castle,  it  wa.s  erroneously  stated 
that  the  four  Lidgerwood  cargo 
winches  "are  powered  with  General 
Electric  motors."  This  statement 
should  have  read,  "powered  with 
Westinghouse  motors."  All  deck 
equipment  on  the  Morro  Castle, 
with  the  exception  of  the  boat 
hoists,  is  powered  with  Westing- 
house  motors. 
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Success  Crowns  First  Fall  Golf  Tourney  and 
Family  Outing  of  Propeller  Club  of  California 

L.K.  Siversen  Turns  in  'The  Perfect  Round" —Ability  of  RussPrait 

as  Prize  Assembler  —  Accuracy  of^ert  Anderson  as  Hand- 

icapper  —  Perfect  Weather  and  Splendid  Attendance  — 

All  These  Things  Made  Event  Inspiration  for 

Future  Affairs 

Where  The  Prizes  Went— 


L.  A.  Sivmeri  icon  Loii:  Xct 
for  All  Classes. 


n„c-r.  Low  .\ct—L.  A.  Sncr.u-i,—„anie  o,<  "/'acfir  Marine  Rc-.-icif"  PernianenI  Tro^hx.  ami  Vase  au'ardcl 
niter  m.  Low  ^ct—D.  H.  Duncanson—coffee  percolator  by  Wcstinghuuse  Electric  &■  Manufacturing  Compa 
c  Gross— Iref  Smith^elcctric  clock  hv  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding   Corporation,    Ltd. 


by  Niderost  &  Tabcr. 


e  by  Gene 
by    The   . 


al  Engine 


.-doch  Ci, 
npany. 


Net—John  Parker- 
ner  up,  Low  Net—] 
Gross— W.  J.  Lafr, 


■ase  by  General  Machinery  &  Supply  Company. 

man  Showell—y,  do:en  golf  halls. 

:  and  R.  F.  Manges  tied;  Manges  won  shaheoff—silv 


fuwell  Company 


I  Net— Oliver  Langton  and  Sam  Russell  tied:  Langton  zoon  shal.-eoff—sihcr  compc 

I  Gross — John  T.  Greany  and  Sam  Russell  tied:  Russell  won  shakenff—iase  h\<  (, 
mer  up,  Low  Net—W.  Edgar  Martin— '4   dosen  golf  balls. 

'   Net— Frank  Fo.v— silver  vase   by   Bird  Archer   Company   {Calif.). 

•n.-r  up.   Lots.'  Net—E.  J.  Moonev — 'A  do:en  golf  balls. 

'   (;rnss—H.    T.    Haviside— gasoline   hook   by   Standard   Oil  Company  of  Californii 

•ncr  up.  Low  Gross — E.  .4.  Beelcr—tcrmo-vane  thermometer  by  Consolidated  Ashcr 

hi 

•  X el— George    Zch— gasoline    book    bv    Standard    Oil    Com  pan v  (Calif.) 

•  Gros.i—0.  .-t.   nunkel-dozen  golf  balls, 
tins  Contest 

II  by —Mrs.  Trev  Smith  and  Mrs.  George  Schirmcr  tied:  Mrs.  Smith  woi 
.  Schirmcr  awarded  second  prize — electric  clock  bv  General  Electric  Coi 
•./  tn:e~~Mrs.  H.  H.  Brann— crystal  necklace  by  Karl  Ebcr. 


:y  llilliaw  C.  Ell 
ral  Paint  Corpor, 


ift  Hancock  Company. 


shakeoff  first  pri:e— smoking  set  by  //.  J.  Anderson 


Golf  Hall  Pri:e 


nicd  by    Van  FleelFr 


Compan 


1,1  C.  J.  llciidr 


Playri 
Thos.    Crowley    . 
D.  H.  Durcansor 
Wm.    C.    F-inpc> 
B.    L.    HiiM^iidi 
J.   B.   Rodur 
Russ    Ptatt 
Geo.   Schirrnei 
L.    K.    SKrrsen 
Trev.    Smitli 
A.  G.   Glesener 


Class  "A"  Handicap,   15  and  iindei 


HoMr  They  Finished— 


Handicap        Net 


Handicap       Not 


W.    A.    Simpson 
Grah.mi  Smith 


E.   A.   Beeler 


Class   "D"  Handicap  27  to  30 


H.    J.    Andersoi 
Geo.  Batten 
Capt.  T.  A     Li 
Ed.   Egbert 
Tom    Forster 
Wallace  Ljfren/ 
R.   F.    Monen 
John    Park. 
Vernon  SIokiII 
H.  J.    ■io.m^ 
Geo.  A.  Armei. 
J.  F.   McCone 

Felix  Conlin 
John    Greany 
Paul    Faulkner 
J.  S.  Hines 
Fred  Kobely 
Oliver    Liington 
Edgar  Martin 
A.    Morabilo 
Ralph    M>ers 


Class  "B" — Handicap   16  to   20 


Jas.    Cro: 
Thos.   Dci 
H.  T.   Haviside 
Frank   De   Pile 

Nat   Lev> 
H.   J.   Mconey 
Flctciiir   Monson 
Art    Shoit 

Frank  Dc  Benedctt 

W.  K.  Dyson  

O.  A.  Dunkcl  

Percy    Cotton     .... 
Fred    Burden 
H.  T.  Earl 
Zac    GeorKi- 
Geo.    Kaufliur  II 
R.  E.  McCiine 
C.   S.    McDowell 

Dr.    Parks    

Mike   Rhine   

Lloyd    Swayne    

Geo.  T.   Zeh   

Dr.  A.  S.  Schieck  .. 
P.   C.  Jurs  
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JOHNSON  LINE 

Direct  Freight  and  Passenger  Service 
To  and  From 


Jst 


PACIFIC  COAST  PORTS  —  SCANDINAVIAN  PORTS 

Hamburg  and  Other  European  Ports  as  Inducements  Offer 

Through  Bills  of  Lading  Issued  to  All  Scandinavian,  Finnish  fe?  Baltic  Pons 

MONTHLY     SAILINGS 

Vessels  Call  at  Antwerp  Outward  From  Europe 

GRACE  LINE 

EXPRESS   FREIGHT  AND  PASSENGER  SERVICE  TO  AND  FROM 

WEST  COAST  SOUTH  AMERICA 

Los   Angeles — San   Francisco — Puget   Sound — British    Columbia — Monthly   Sailings 

FOR  RATES,  FREIGHT  SPACE  AND  OTHER  INFORMATION  APPLY 

W.  R.  GRACE  8C  CO. 

General  Agents  Pacific  Coajt 

332  PINE  STREET  -:-  SAN  FRANCISCO 


LOS  ANGELES 

P.  6^  H.  R.  McLAURIN 
61 S    Central   Bid: 


SEATTLE 
GRACE  6?  CO  .  Agt. 


VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 
C    GARDNER  JOHNSON,  Ap 


TO  COAST   SEfWICE 


PANAMA  MAIL  LEADS  W 


Ciocklike  regularity  and  frequent  sailings  maintained  by 
provide  shippers  with  an  unsurpassed 
York  and  a  convenient  additional  local  service  to  Mexic 
Colombia.  Despatch  and  efficiency  have  won  for  the  Pa 
in  freight  and  passenger  transportation  in  intercoastal 
Eastbonnd 


*S.S.  Vc; 
'^'S.S.  Guatemala 
;M.S.  City  of  Panai 
*S.S.  El    Sslvador 
'S.S.    Colombia 


Leave  San  Franci 


Nov.  15 
Nov.  20 
Nov.  29 


;ight  modern  vessels 
"avana  and  New 
Central  America.  Panama  and 
ma  Mail  undisputed  leadership 


^Vesttooand 

Leave  New  York  Leave  Cristobal 

Oct.     U  Oct.    21 

Oct.    25  Nov.     4 

Oct.    20 

Nov.     8  Nov.   18 

Nov.  22  Dec.      2 

of   call — Maiatlan.   Mantanillo,   Champerico,   San   Jose  de   Guateni,ala,   AcajutU. 

Union.    Amarala,    Corinto,    San    Juan     del    Sur,    Puntarenas.    Balboa, 
ucna   Ventura   and  Cristobal.      {Refrigerator   Space. 

•Ports  of  call — Maiatlan,  Champerico,  San  Jose  de  Givitemala,  Acajutla,   La   Libertad, 

a    Union      Cirinto      Puntar-nj.-.    B.ilb CnsK.h;,!,    Puert,,    Cnlnmhia,    C;.irtaKena,    Hnv-iri,. 

EasthnunJ  ..nlyl,    and    New   York. 

Through  Bills  of  Lading  to  east  and  west  coast  ports  of  South  America   and  to  European 

PANAMA  MAIL 

SleaiuJliip  Company 


New  York 
10  Hanover  Squar* 
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€    Official  News  of  the 

1/  PROPELLER  CLUB  o/Califomia 


IGHT  from  the  start  the  lunch 
room  for  Propellers,  recently 
'established  in  San  Francisco, 
is  proving  a  success.  The  welcome 
announcement  of  the  lunch  room's 
opening  a  short  while  ago  has  been 
met  with  splendid  attendance,  a 
congenial  group  of  members  and 
guests  gathering  daily  for  friendly 
visits  while  they  partake  of  the  mid- 
day meal.  The  luncheon  quarters 
are  located  in  a  special  room  in  the 
Pearl  Oyster  House  (mezzanine  or 
'tween  deck,  as  you  prefer),  Califor- 
nia Market.  442  Pine  Street,  near 
Kearny  Street.  These  quarters  are 
open  daily  from  8:00  A.M.  until 
midnight. 

This  gathering  place  for  Propel- 
lers is  an  initial  move  in  establish- 
ing a  regular  service  for  the  rapidly 
increasing  membership;  eventual 
plans  embody  club  rooms  and  all 
conveniences.  Until  Propeller  club 
rooms  are  an  accomplishment,  the 
daily  luncheon  meeting  place  pro- 
vides a  most  congenial  course  for 
meeting  fellow  members  and  a  way 
to  keep  in  touch  with  club  activi- 
ties. All  Propellers  should  drop  in 
at  noon-time  when  possible. 

Membership  support  assures  suc- 
cess of  this  lunch  room  and  aids  in 
the  development  of  other  conven- 
iences ahead. 

— PC— 

If  anybody  sees  GEORGE  ZEH 
making  60  miles  per  hour  down 
Market  Street  they'll  know  he's  fill- 
ed up  with  Red  Crown  gasoline. 
George  won  a  gasoline  book  in  our 
golf  classic,  and  the  prize  was  pre- 
sented by  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany (Calif.) 

— PC— 

"VINC"  CARROLL  is  back  from 
his  annual  vacation  and  it  is  easy  to 
see  from  the  tales  he  tells  that  he 
has  been  mingling  with  the  deck 
department.  In  fact,  we  are  sure 
that  if  "Vine"  had  to  do  it  all  over 
again  he  would  lay  out  courses  in 
the  chart  room — instead  of  figur- 
ing out  mean  effective  pressure  of 
an  indicator  card. 


Encouraged  by  the  success  of  its 
first  "home  talent"  offering  the 
Entertainment  Committee  is  pre- 
paring for  a  bigger  and  better  show 
for  the  Christmas  Jinks,  which  will 
be  held  prior  to  the  holidays.  The 
nature  of  the  offering  has  not  as 
yet  been  disclosed  by  BERT  AND- 
ERSON, chairman  of  the  Entertain- 
ment Committee,  but  it  will  be  some- 
thing savoring  of  the  sea  and  the 
ships  that  sail  thereon.  The  boys 
whose  cooperation  made  possible 
the  success  of  the  first  show  have 
all  signed  on  for  another  voyage, 
and  the  Committee  would  like  as 
many  voices  as  it  is  possible  to  mus- 
ter within  the  ranks  of  the  club 
membership  to  sign  on  for  the  com- 
ing event. 

C.  V.  LANE,  chairman  of  the  Glee 
Club  Committee,  is  in  charge  of  get- 
ting the  voices  together,  and  all 
members,  whether  they  have  a  par- 
ticularly good  voice  or  not,  are  urg- 
ed to  send  in  their  names  to  Lane 
at  1006  Balfour  Building — Daven- 
port 9481 — and  report  for  the  next 
show.  Notices  will  be  sent  out  in 
due  time  for  rehearsals. 

To  date  the  following  Propellers 
have  announced  their  willingness 
to  help  along,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  number  will  be  doubled  before 
the  first  rehearsal:  H.  J.  ANDER- 
SON, LEO  BALDWIN,  HUGH 
BROWN.  JIM  CASTLE,  FRED 
CORDES,  H.  ESPY,  DICK  GLISE- 
MAN,  JIM  HINES,  J.  P.  HOL- 
LINGS,  FRED  KOBELY,  W.  E. 
MARTIN,  W.  MUIR,  TOM  A. 
SHORT,  J.  THEALL,  C.  V.  LANE. 
BERN  De  ROCHIE,  EMMET  N. 
BRITTON,  ALBERT  J.  PORTER, 
OSCAR  W.  SCHWARR,  W.  R. 
MUIR.  L.  K.  SIVERSON,  and  JACK 
DORWARD. 

— PC— 

As  we  cast  these  lines  to  go  to 
press  CAPTAIN  STANLEY  E.  AL- 
LEN, secretary-treasurer,  flashes 
us  an  impressive  enrollment  of  new 
members.  Welcome,  mates,  and  here 
they  be:  H.  Z.  CALLENDER.  BERN 
DeROCHIE,  S.  L.  WILLS,  chief  en- 


gineer of  the  good  ship  Sierra;  H. 
J.  HEMBERGER,  RUSSELL  HAVI- 
SIDE,  BYRON  HAVISIDE,  CAP- 
TAIN E.  R.  SMITH  of  the  .steamer 
W.  S.  Miller;  GEORGE  S.  LACY.  C. 
E.  RHODES,  D.  W.  DICKIE, 
CAPTAIN  JOHN  BOSTRAM  of  the 
steamer  Noyo;  T.  J.  ALLEN,  Golden 
Mountain;  E.  A.  BEELER.  J.  F. 
McCONE,  JACK  DORWARD, 
CAPTAIN  EMILE  TOPP  of  the 
California  Nautical  School  Ship; 
CAPTAIN  I.  W.  LUNDQUIST.  CAP- 
TAIN WALTER  J.  PETERSON, 
CAPTAIN  R.  E.  JUDSON,  San 
Francisco  bar  pilot;  and  WILSON 
MEYER. 

— PC— 

Yuletide  will  see  another  activity 
of  deserving  comment,  this  being 
the  presentation  of  the  Second  An- 
nual Show  for  seafarers  shut  in  at 
the  Marine  Hospital  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. At  the  wheel  of  this  most 
commendable  affair  are  RALPH 
MYERS,  CHARLIE  PRATT,  JIM 
CRONIN,  KARL  EBER,  BERT  AN- 
DERSON, and  HARRY  HAVISIDE. 

-pe- 
lt was  with  deep  sorrow  that  we 
received  the  news  of  the  untimely 
passing  of  JACK  COGHLAN,  who 
met  with  an  accident  while  hunting 
in  northern  California.  He  was  al- 
ways actively  with  us  and  only  the 
day  before  the  fatal  trip  he  had 
lunch  with  us.  Our  sympathy  is 
with  his  folks. 

-PC- 
JOHN  WYNN,  local  inspector  of 
hulls  and  boilers  at  Portland,  had 
lunch  with  us  the  other  day.  being 
in  San  Francisco  on  his  vacation. 
RAY  JONES  of  General  Petroleum 
Corporation  was  another  visitor  at 
the  lunch  room  en  route  from  Seat- 
tle to  Los  Angeles,  his  headquar- 
ters. 

— PC— 

The  reason  T.  STURGIS  BARNES 
of  Moore's  doesn't  show  up  for  Pro- 
peller luncheons  is  because  he  is  on 
strict  diet  in  anticipation  of  "hurry 
up  calls"  to  Seattle  or  Los  Angeles. 


la 


ISTHMIAN  STEAMSmP  LINE 

FAST  REGULAR  FREIGHT  SERVICE 

(via  Panatna  Canal) 

Weekly    from    Baltimore   and    New   York. 

Bi-weekly  from  NorfoUc  and   Portland,    Me.,   to 

Los   Angeles,    San   Franciaco,    Oakland,    Seattle,   Tacoma, 

and   Vancouver,   B.C. 

(Other    Porti   as  Inducements   Offer   ) 

ATLA>rnC  COAST  TO  HAWADAN  ISLANDS 

monthly    sailings    from    New    York — monthly    sailings    direct 

Gulf,     Baltimore,     Philadelphia,     and     Boston     to     Hawaiian 

Islands  without  transshipment. 


ARGONAUT  STEAMSHIP  LINE 

BALTIMORE  and  NEW  YORK 

—  to  — 

SAN  DIEGO,  LOS  ANGELES  (Wilmington), 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  PORTLAND 

(via  Panama  Canal.) 


NORTON,  LILLY  &  COMPANY 


GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  THE  PACIHC  COAST 

(Pier   35)  Phone  SUtter  3600 

230  CALIFORNIA  ST.         SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

SEATTLE— L.  C.  Smith  Bldg.         PORTLAND— Yeon  BIdg. 


LOS  ANGFLES— 711   Van  Nuyi  BUg. 

SAN   DIEGO— Municipal   Pier   No.    1. 

HONOLULU— 312    Hawaiian    Electric    Building. 

VANCOL'VER    Agents— B.    W.   Greer    &   Son,    Ud., 

Bani:  of  Nova  Scotia  Building. 


Fastest  Passenger  and  Freight  Service 


Ne'wr  Y®ipk 


PASSENGER     OFFICES; 

4<)0    .Market   St. S«n   FmciKO 

715  We«  Seventh  St Lo«  AiigelM 

li3J    Fourth    Ave S««ttl* 

FREIGHT     OFFICES: 


Sailing  Ev*Ty  olhtT  Saturday  from  San  Jrancnc»        Parilic    S.S.    Co.'i    TcnniiuL S««tU 

Every  other  Monday  from  Lot  Angelet  204  Central  Bldg. Lo«  AagaUa 

fanama  facific  Une 

INTERNATIONAL       MERCANTILE       MARINE       CO. 


'jnmnnnmmmmnuunmiummimmmnmummmnmmnmummuunininninninninninmir^ 

I  ISTHMIAN  STEAMSHIP  LINES  | 

PACinC-UNITED  KINGDOM  SERVICE 


pa 


ps^ 


FROM  PACIFIC  COAST  PORTS  TO  LONDON,  LIVERPOOL, 
AVONMOUTH,  also  GLASGOW,  BELFAST,  DUBLIN 

For  Rate*  and   Particular!  Apply   lo 

E.  C.  EVANS  &  SONS,  Inc. 

^  General   Agents   Pacific   Coast  S 

0  260  California  Street,  San  Francisco  Phone— Douglas  8040-8041-8042  ^ 

0  B.  W.  GREER  W  SON,  LTD.,  Agents,  Vancouver  ^ 

0  NORTON,  LILLY  H  COMPANY,  Agents,  Portland,  Seattle,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego  ^ 

^inninHHununnnnuniuuHnnmnuniiinimmiHumunimunnninmnniuunnninnuniimnuiif 


Canadian' Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line 

TO 
HONOLULU,  T.H.  SUVA,  HJI. 

AUCKLAND,  N.Z.  SYDNEY.  AUSTRALIA 

By  the  new  palatial  Paaaenger  Liner* 
R.M.M.S.  AORANGI  „  „  -    MTAf-AD* 

(Motor.hip)  RMS;  NIAGARA 

17,500  Tons  GroM  ll''^^"  ^°" 

23,000  Ton.  DU.  20.000  Ton.  D,.. 

SaiUng  from  VANCOUVER,  B.C. 
Every  28  days. 
CARGO  SERVICE 
Monthly   .ailing,    from    Vancouver    to    main    New   ZeaUnd    ports,    alao 
to    Sydney,     Melbourne    and    Adelaide,    Auatralia,    are    tnaintain«d    by 
the  following  up-to-date  cargo  Aeamers: 
M.S.    HAURAKI  S.S.    WAIOTAPU 

S.S.   WAIRUNA  S.S.   WAIHEMO 

For  Fare.,  Rate,  atid  Sailing,  apply  to  any  office  of  tha 
CANADIAN  PACmC  RAILWAY  CO.  and  aU 
RAILWAY  AND  STEAMSHIP  AGENTS,  or  to 

Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line 

999  West   Hasting.  Street  Vancouver,   B.C. 


i. 

Convenience, 

^^k 

Comfort,  Hospitality 

® 

You  will  appreciate  the  excellent  service 
and    moderate   rates.      The   city's   most 
centrally  located  hotel.  One  block  from 
Pershing  Square — convenient  to  all  lead- 
ing shops,  theatres,  financial  institu- 
tions and  electric  depots  for  all 
resorts.  Garage  adjoining. 

HOTEL 
SAVOY 

SIXTH  i  GRAND 
LOS    ANGELES 

All  Outside  Rooms  -  Each  with  Bath 

One   Person       -      -      J:  SO.  $J.  J4 

Two  Persons     -     -     J5.50.  J4.  t5 

Unexcelled  Food  —  Friendly  Pricei 

Fra-st:  Simpso.v.  Ja.,  Ditmo, 
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Eduard  S.  Hrjitijh  visity  East- 
ern   Plants    and    announces 
netc  line  for  West  Coast. 

EDWARD  S.  HOUGH,  of  the  firm 
of  Hough  &  Egbert,  Inc.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, has  returned  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  following  a  visit  to  the  east- 
ern headquarters  of  the  marine 
equipment  manufacturers  repre- 
sented by  his  firm.  In  New  York  he 
attended  the  sales  convention  of 
Walter  Kidde  &  Company.  Hough 
was  at  the  factory  of  the  American 
Engineering  Company  in  Philadel- 
phia where  the  steering  gear,  an- 
chor windlasses,  and  capstans  for 
the  new  Dollar  liners  are  under 
construction. 

He  inspected  the  new  Ward  liner 
Morro  Castle  in  New  York  harbor 
and  visited  the  Bethlehem  Fore 
River  yard  at  Quincy,  Massachus- 
etts, and  was  present  at  the  launch- 
ing there  of  the  New  York  &  Porto 
Rico  Steamship  Company's  Borin- 
quen.  He  saw  in  this  yard  the  pro- 
gress of  the  new  Matson  liners ;  and 
at  Newport  News  Hough  saw  the 
new  Dollar  ships  under  construc- 
tion. Walter  Kidde  &  Company  is 
furnishing  the  Lux,  Rich,  and  Selex 
systems  of  fire  extinguishing  and 
detection  for  the  three  new  Matson 
ships  at  Fore  River;  and  the  Rich 
System  for  detection  of  fire  in  cargo 
holds,  the  Selex  System  for  detec- 
t'on  of  fire  in  passenger  accommo- 
dations, and  the  Lux  System  for  pro- 
tection of  firerooms  of  the  new  Dol- 
lar liners. 

HOUGH  &  EGBERT,  INC.,  an- 
nounce their  appointment  as  Pacific 
Coast  representatives  for  Weir 
pumps  under  the  new  arrangement 
with  the  Barnett  Foundry  &  Mach- 
ine Company  of  Irvington,  New  Jer- 
sey. The  appointment  of  Hough  & 
Egbert,  Inc.,  was  made  by  K.  WAR- 
REN HEINRICH,  director  in  the 
United  States  for  the  Weir  organi- 
zation. 


World  War  training  in  emergen- 
cies has  stood  CAPTAIN  GREGORY 
CULLEN  in  good  stead.  (/aiJtaiii 
CuUen,  master  of  the  Dollar  round 
the-world  liner  President  Garfield, 
who  was  a  naval  officer  during  the 
war,  recently  aided  in  the  preven- 
tion of  a  serious  fire  in  Alexandria 
Harbor,  Egypt.  This  fact  is  disclos- 
ed by  a  news  dispatch  received  by 
headquarters  of  the  Dollar  Line  in 
San  Francisco.  The  comment  of  the 
"Egyptian  Gazette"  follows: 

"A  large  quantity  of  government 
cotton  was  destroyed  yesterday  fol- 
lowing a  fire  which  broke  out  in 
Customs  Shed  No.  45  on  Quay  39  in 
the  Alexandria  harbor.  The  first 
warning  of  the  outbreak  was  given 
by  the  Dollar  Steamship  Company's 
liner,  President  Garfield,  which  was 
lying   alongside   the   quay.     Smoke 


SWEETANOS,  first  mate;  HARRY 
EIILERS,  chief  engineer;  and  G.  D. 
McCALLUM,  first  assistant  cngin 
cer. 


(Japtain  Gregory  Cullcn,  whose 

quick    action    prevented   serious 

fire  in  Alexandria. 

was  seen  emerging  from  the  shed's 
windows  about  7  A.M.,  and  so  the 
President  Garfield  gave  the  fire 
signal,  which  is  a  long  blast  on  the 
siren.  It  was,  however,  some  time 
before  either  fire  engines  or  fire- 
floats  could  reach  the  place,  which 
is  some  distance  from  the  nearest 
fire  station,  and  so  Captain  CuUen 
of  the  President  Garfield  ordered 
the  ship's  hoses  to  be  played  on  the 
building.  This  prompt  action  un- 
doubtedly served  to  check  the  blaze 
which,  owing  to  the  fairly  high 
wind  which  was  blowing  straight 
through  the  shed,  might  rapidly 
have  spread  all  over  the  contents 
and  possibly  the  adjoining  sheds, 
menacing  the  harbor." 


The  tanker  S.  C.  T.  Dodd  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  (Calif.)  was 
again  placed  in  commission  and 
sailed  for  the  East  Coast  on  Octo- 
ber 14.  She  was  manned  by  CAP- 
TAIN      L.       C.       HANSEN,    SAM 


Officials  of  Sudden  &  Christen- 
son  of  San  Francisco  have  announ- 
ced the  appointment  of  R.  S.  NOR- 
TON to  the  position  of  traffic  man 
ager  of  the  company,  succeeding  E. 
A.  MacMAHON,  who  has  resigned 
owing  to  ill  health.  Norton  has  se- 
lected his  assistants  as  follows:  E. 
E.  JOHNSON,  assistant  traffic 
manager  in  charge  of  transpacific 
traffic;  J.  H.  TODD,  assi.st.  traffic 
manager  in  charge  of  coastwise 
traffic;  and  J.  B.  McINANEY,  as- 
sistant traffic  manager  in  charge  of 
intercoastal  traffic. 


JOHN  A.  YOUNG,  popularly 
known  as  Hawaii's  unofficial  dele- 
gate to  the  Pacific  Northwest,  is 
visiting  Seattle  in  connection  with 
his  plans  for  the  construction  of  a 
new  tugboat  for  inter-island  service. 
Mr.  Young  is  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  Young  Broth- 
ers, Ltd.,  of  Honolulu,  one  of  the 
leading  towing  concerns  of  Hawaii. 
He  was  born  in  San  Diego,  and,  with 
two  brothers,  went  to  Honolulu 
twenty-nine  years  ago,  establishing 
a  towing  business  with  but  one  4- 
horsepower  gasoline  engined  tug. 
The  business  has  grown  with  the 
commerce  of  Honolulu,  and  with  the 
development  of  the  pineapple  indus- 
try. Young  Brothers  hold  a  number 
of  important  towing  contracts  from 
the  larger  packers  of  pineapples, 
including  Libby.  McNeil  &  Libby 
and  the  California  Packing  Corpor- 
ation, which  necessitates  the  con- 
stant increase  in  the  size  and  effic- 
iency of  its  fleet  of  tugs  and  barges. 


Ericnd  of  thousands — "Jim" 

Sager   of    the    Panama   ^lail 

liner    "(^olomhia"    feeding 

Xicaraguan  deer. 
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NORTHPACIFICCOASTLINE 


Holland-America  Line 

Between 
PACinC  COAST  PORTS 
AND  UNITED 
KINGDOM  AND 
CONTINENTAL 
PORTS 


JOINT  SERVICE  OF 

'         Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company 

ALL  VESSELS 
ARE  ESPECIALLY 
HTTED  WITH 
REFRIGERATOR 
SPACE  FOR 
CARRYING 
PERISHABLES 


120   Market   Street 


The  Pioneer  '^frigerator  Service 

HOLLAND-AMERICA  LINE 


San  Francisco 


DOLLAR  STEAMSHIP  LINES 


EXPRESS  FRElGHT-PASSENCERg?V^|CAND  REFRIGERATOR  SERVICES 

Trans-PaciCic 

WEEKLY  SAILINGS  from  Los  Angeles  Harbor  and  San  Francisco 
K.  Honolulu.  Yokohama,  Kobe.  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  ManiU 
FORTNIGHTLY  lo  Singapore.  Penang,  Colombo. 

flound  -the  -World 

FORTNIGHTLY  SAILINGS  between  Boston,  New  York.  Havana. 
Colon.  Balboa.  Lo.  Angeles  Harbor.  San  Francisco.  Honolulu,  Kobe. 
Shanghai.  Hongkoiis.  Manila.  Singapore.  Penang.  Colombo,  Suel.  Port 
S.iid,   Alexandria,   Naples,  Genoa,   Marseilles,  thence  New  York. 

Intercoastal  Westbound 

FORTNIGHTLY  SAILINGS  from  Boston  and  New  York  to  Los 
Angeles  Harbor  and  San  Francisco.  Transhipment  at  San  Franci.sco 
(or    Oakland.    Portland.    Seattle   and   all   northern    destinations. 

Philippine  Direct  Service 

Angeles     Harbor.     San     Fr.in- 


Trans-Pacific  Freight  Service 

BI-MONTHLY   SAILINGS   between   Los   Angeles   Harbor,    San   Fran- 
,    Manila,    Cavite,    Iloilo,   and   other    ports 


Dollar  Steamship  Lines  Inc.,Ltd. 


BOSTON 
CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND 
DETROIT 
LOS  ANGELES 


Robert  DolUr  BIdg. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

DAvenport  6000 


SEATTLE 

NEW  YORK 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

WASHINGTON.  D.C. 


E.  K.  WOOD  LUMBER  CO. 

EXPORT  &  DOMESTIC  FIR  CARGOES 
CUT  TO  ORDER 

1   Drumm  Street  San  Franciico,  Cal. 

MILLS   AT 
Anacortes.    Washington.  Hoquiam.    Washington. 

YARDS    AT 

Oakland.  Cal.  Los  Angelea,  Cal.  San  Pedro.  Cal. 

STEAMERS: 

"El  Capit.an"  "Cascade"  "Olympic" 


"Siskiyou" 
MOTORSHIP; 
"Lassen" 

Cable   Addn 


"Shasta" 

SCHOONER: 
"Vigilant" 
"Ekaywood." 


S.F.BAR  PILOTS 


Ofdc.-: 

North   Fnd   of   Bulkhead 

P,«r  No,  7 


Station    Inside 

S.F.  Light  Ship 

Morse    Signal 

Four  Flashes 

Telephones: 
Pilot  Office  from  9  a.m. 
to  4  p.m.:  DAv.  6678-9 
Chamber    of    Commerce 
from   4  p.m.   to  9  a.m. 
and  on 
Sundays    and    Holi- 
days: DAv.  5000. 


i^     ^.;-  SIGHALS:  FORPiLOTr  KT^i    fc  'V 

isSfW^Jw 'W  FOG-BLOW rOU/r  WHISTLES  ---r^^-^^^- 

WHi>ICLeAlf-BU/fN  BLUE  LIGHT  OR  JACK  AT  FOREMAST^^ 


When  under  Pow 


And   L.iy  Still 
under  Sail  a  White  Light 
Red  one  under  White;  a  1 
frequently. 


FURNESS  LINE 

"THE  UP-TO-DATE  REFRIGERATOR  SERVICE." 


F 


Express,  Freight  and  Passenger  Service 
Pacific  Coast  Ports  to  United  Kingdom 

FURNESS  [Pacific],  Ltd. 

Pacific   Coast    Agents 

VANCOUVER      SEATTLE      PORTLAND 
SAN  FRANCISCO        LOS  ANGELES 
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George  was  just  helping  on  the 
farm,  but  milking  cows  and  follow- 
ing a  plow  didn't  agree  with  his 
sense  of  adventure.  So  he  stowed 
away  on  a  Delaware  river  canal 
boat. 

Today  this  same  George  is  known 
in  marine  circles  as  CAPTAIN 
GEORGE  W.  YARDLEY,  command- 
er of  the  Dollar  trans^jacific  liner 
President  Cleveland,  one  of  the  Dol- 
lar Line  fleet  plying  between  San 
Francisco,  Honolulu  and  the  Orient. 
In  Oriental  marine  circles  he  is 
known  as  the  unofficial  golf  champ 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  having  defeat- 
ed all  comers  at  every  Oriental  port 
of  call  of  his  ship,  namely,  Yoko- 
hama, Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong, 
and  Manila. 

Back  in  1891  he  left  Philadelphia 
as  an  apprentice  seaman  on  one  of 
the  Pacific  Mail  line's  first  vessels, 
the  Newport.  Ten  years  later  he  re- 
turned to  Philadelphia  on  the  New- 
port as  master.  During  the  Spanish- 
American  War  he  commanded  a 
Pacific  Mail  ship  in  transport  ser- 
vice. Following  the  war  he  signed 
on  a  whaling  ship.  From  that  time 
on  Yardley  sailed  mostly  between 
American  and  South  and  Central 
American  ports.  When  the  Dollar 
interests  purchased  the  Pacific 
Mail  line,  Yardley  was  appointed 
master  of  the  President  Cleveland 
and  is  still  on  her  bridge. 

Aside  from  being  noted  for  his 
seamanship,  the  captain  has  made 
quite  a  name  for  himself  on  the 
Oriental  links.  In  Honolulu  he 
rushes  into  golf  knickers,  picks  up 
his  clubs,  and  hies  his  way  to  the 
Oahu  golf  links. 

In  all  his  varied  career  as  a  sea- 
man he  has  never  become  involved 
in  a  serious  accident.  He  attributes 
this  to  luck,  but  officials  of  the 
company  say  differently.  In  China 
they  call  him  the  "Lucky  Skipper." 
On  one  trip  through  the  Inland  Sea 
a  sampan  with  apparently  no  one  at 
the  helm  bore  down  on  the  Presi- 
dent Cleveland.  As  she  neared  the 
big  liner,  the  sampan  skipper  could 
be  seen  peacefully  curled  up — 
sound  asleep.  Captain  Yardley  was 
on  the  bridge.  Grabbing  a  mega- 
phone he  woke  the  slumbering  Jap- 
anese with  good  old  English  words. 
That  evening  at  dinner,  a  mission- 
ary worker  from  somewhere  in  the 
Middle  West  approached  the  cap- 
tain. He  was  heard  to  say,  "Why, 
Captain  Yardley,  I  heard  you  wake 
that  sampan  captain,  and  I  think  it 
is  wonderful  that  you  speak  Japan- 


Acclaiined  as  linguist  and  Or- 
iental golfing  champion  — 
Captain  George  Yardley. 

ese. "Since  that  incident  he  has  been 
described  by  Japanese  newspapers 
as  the  Japanese-speaking  American 
skipper. 


//  .  //.  dates,  chief  engineer 
of  the  President  Madison  of 
the  American  Mail  Line. 
(Jiief  Gates  has  been  seven 
years  ivilh  the  line — and  also 
served  ivith  the  old  Pacific 
Mail. 


Obituary 

WILLIAM  PURDY  LINDLEY, 
lieutenant-commander,  U.  S.  Navy 
Reserve,  and  for  many  years  a  pro- 
minent chief  engineer  in  the  Am- 
erican merchant  marine,  passed 
away  very  suddenly  in  San  Fran- 
cisco on  Tuesday,  October  14. 

"Chief"  Lindley  came  from  an 
old  Pacific  Coast  steamboating  fam- 
ily. His  father  operated  a  line  of 
steamboats  on  the  Sacramento 
River  in  the  early  Gold  Rush  days. 
He  followed  marine  engineering 
from  boyhood  and  served  in  mer- 
cantile and  naval  vessels  on  every 
.sea,  achieving  a  reputation  for  ef- 
ficiency and  for  economical  opera- 
tion. 

During  the  shipbuilding  drive  of 
the  World  War  period  Lindley  join- 
ed the  United  States  Navy  and  was 
assigned  duty  as  assistant  inspector 
of  naval  work  at  the  Union  Plant  of 
the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corpor- 
ation. His  practical  knowledge  of 
modern  marine  engineering  and  his 
untiring  energy  were  responsible  in 
no  small  measure  for  that  plant's 
remarkable  records  in  delivering 
torpedo  boat  destroyers. 

Retiring  from  active  duty  shortly 
after  the  end  of  the  war.  Chief 
Lindley  for  several  years  conducted 
in  Pacific  Marine  Review  a  depart- 
ment devoted  to  workboats.  In  this 
work  he  visited  practically  every 
boatbuilding  establishment  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  During  his  spare  time 
he  enjoyed  his  country  home  at  Los 
Altos,  where  Mrs.  Lindley  and  the 
"Chief"  kept  open  house  for  all  old 
friends,  where  many  San  Francisco 
business  men  (big  and  little)  have 
been  helped  by  the  cheerful  optim- 
ism of  the  "Chief"  and  the  home 
cooking  of  "Ma"  Lindley. 

William  P.  Lindley  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Joseph  Warren  Lodge. 
No.  235,  F.  and  A.M.;  San  Francisco 
Pyramid,  No.  1,  A.E.O.S.;  San  Fran- 
cisco Chapter  No.  3,  D.A.V.;  and 
Golden  Gate  Post  No.  40,  American 
Legion.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife. 
Frances  E.  Lindley,  and  by  a  grand- 
son William  Joseph  Daban. 


Guf'tain    Gi'irtie    .7.    McKin- 

non.  49  years  at  sea.  Noic  83 

and  retired  as  commodore  of 

Panama  Mail  fleet. 


JOHN  HEPBURN,  who  was  con- 
nected with  the  Garlock  Packing 
Company  for  twenty-four  years. 
passed  away  recently  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Hepburn's  service  with  his 
firm  in  various  capacities  included 
those  of  foreign  representative  and 
marine  representative  on  the  Paci- 
fic Coast. 
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H  A WA  1 1 


Your  Christmas  Swim  at  Waikiki! 


O  AIL  Dec.  13  directly  from  Los  Angeles  on  the 
^luxury  cruiser  "City  of  Los  Angeles,"  with 
LASSCO's    SPECIALLY    SERVICED   TOUR— 

last  of  the  season! 

You  glide  into  beautiful  Honolulu  harbor  Friday 
morning,  greeted  by  the  shouts  of  diving  boys,  the 
smiles  of  winsome  flower  girls,  and  the  welcoming 
music  of  the  Royal  Hawaiian  Band!  Two  fascinat' 
ing  days  in  and  around  Honolulu,  then  LASSCO's 
inter-island  Wonder  Trip  to  Hilo,  providing  two 
days  among  the  marvels  of  Volcano-land! 

Back  in  Honolulu  Christmas  morning!  And  what  a 
Christmas!  Riding  the  surf  .  .  .  sunning  on  the 
golden  sands  .  .  .  dining  and  dancing  in  a  smart  hotel 
.  .  .  and  strolling  in  the  radiant  moonlight  of  famous 
Waikiki! 

Aboard  ship  once  more  ...  a  never-to-be-forgotten 
New  Year's  Eve  at  sea  .  .  .  and  back  in  Los  Angeles 
Jan.  2  .  .  .  primed  to  perfection  for  the  new  business 
year! 

ALL  FOR  AS  LITTLE  AS  ^330!  20  days.  Los  Angeles 
back  to  Los  Angeles,  with  every  necessary  ship  and 
shore  expense  included!  One  of  the  rarest  of  travel 
opportunities!   Book   for  it   now! 

For  full  particulars,  apply  any  authorized  ticket  agent,  or — 


LASSCO 

LOS  ANGELES  STEAMSHIP  CO 


for  Passenger  Information, 

Apply— 

730  So.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles 

685  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


For  Freight  Information 

Apply— 

408  Central  Bldg.,Los  Angeles 

Pier  7,  San  Francisco 


FAST 
SERVICE 

. .  7  Matson  liners 

to  Hawaii 


1  HERE'S  never  any  waiting  when 
you  want  to  go  to  Hawaii.  Seven 
Matson  liners,  including  the  luxuri- 
ous 4-day  Malolo,  plow  a  continuous 
wake  from  San  Francisco  to  Hono- 
lulu. You  can  always  find  a  Matson 
sailing  that  suits  you. 

Deck  sports,  movies,  dancing,  will 
enliven  your  voyage.  In  your  state- 
room, you'll  find  the  comforts  of 
home.  You  can  have  a  great  trip  on 
one  of  these  Matson  liners.  All- 
expense  tours  are  offered  in  great 
variety. 

Gateway  to  the  South  Seas 

From  Honolulu  it  is  not  far  to  Sa- 
moa. Beyond  Samoa  lie  Fiji  and  Aus- 
tralia. You  can  book  on  Matson  ships 
all  the  way — with  generous  stopovers 
and  everything  arranged  in  advance. 


i2^i^^:>LJ. 


Ride  the  surf  at  Waikiki! 

Every  day  in  the  year,  bronzed,  happy 
visitors  ride  the  surf  at  Waikiki.  The 
average  temperature  of  the  water  is  75  de- 
grees— just  what  it  should  be  for  comfort. 


MATSON  LINE 

25  steamers . .  fastest  service 
HAWAII    -    -    SOUTH  SEAS    -    -    AUSTRALIA 


San  Francisco 
Portland 


Los  Angeles 
Seattle 
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Trade  Literature 

Any  of  the  following  list  of  trade 

publications  will  be  mailed  free  on 

receipt  of  a  request  by  the  Editorial 

Department  of  Pacific  Marine 

Review. 


De  Laval  Pumps,  Turbines,  Com- 
pressors, and  Speed  Reducers  for 
the  Oil  Industry  is  the  title  of  a 
comprehensive  catalog  issued  by  De 
Laval  Steam  Turbine  Co.,  which 
should  be  found  of  value  to  the 
marine  engineer. 

Morison  Corrugated  Suspension 
Furnaces.  Bulletin  No.  1001,  just  is- 
sued by  the  American  Welding 
Company,  contains  much  interest- 
ing data  concerning  the  high  stan- 
dards of  accuracy  and  workman- 
ship maintained  in  the  manufacture 
of  these  forge-welded  furnaces.  The 
booklet  contains  also  charts  of 
working  pressures  according  to  the 
leading   classification    societies. 

Instruction  Manual  for  Pioneer 
Instruments.  This  8-page  instruc- 
tion manual  is  available  for  distri- 
bution by  the  Pioneer  Instrument 
Company  for  users  of  its  appliances. 

Centrifugal  Compressors.  A  book- 
let of  12  profusely  illustrated  pages 
has  been  published  by  the  General 


Electric  Company  to  describe  and 
illustrate  its  complete  line  of  cen- 
trifugal compressors. 

Electric    Equipment    for    Cranes. 

The  General  Electric  Company  has 
published  a  very  comprehensive 
booklet  on  the  subject  of  electric- 
ally controlled  cranes — and  as  this 
appliance  is  of  utmost  necessity  to 
the  modern  shop,  shipyard,  pier,  or 
warehouse,  the  book  should  be  of 
considerable  interest  to  all  pro- 
gressive engineers. 

Headley  Compositions.  Headley 
Emulsified  Products  Company  has 
issued  two  bulletins,  one  covering 
the  use  of  Headley  Asphalt-Base 
Aluminum  Coating  (Bulletin  4.30"), 
and  the  other  covering  Headley 
Waterproofing,  Dampproofing,  and 
General  Protecting  Coating  (Bulle- 
tin 330).  As  the  two  products  de- 
scribed are  applicable  to  a  wide 
scope  of  uses  on  ships,  warehouses, 
piers,  sheds,  and  they  are  new  on 
the  market,  the  bulletins  should  be 
of  considerable  interest  to  those 
who  are  interested  in  keeping 
abreast  of  the  markets. 

The  Separator  for  Oil  Slop.    The 

Condenser  Service  and  Engineering 
Co.,  Inc.,  has  issued  a  leaflet  ex- 
plaining the  use  its  enclosed  pres- 
sure system  for  removing  oil  from 


bilge  water,  contaminated  ballast 
water,  etc.,  wherever  oil  and  water 
separation  is  required.  This  system 
was  described  in  Pacific  Marine 
Review  a  few  months  agx>;  but  the 
leaflet  should  prove  a  handy  refer- 
ence. 


Another  Merger.  —  Worthington 
Pump  &  Machinery  Corporation  has 
announced  that  it  has  acquired  the 
Gilman  Manufacturing  Company, 
East  Boston,  Mas.sachusetts,  there- 
by expanding  its  line  of  pneumatic 
rock  drilling  equipment.  George  H. 
Gilman  and  his  staff  of  experts  will 
continue  their  work  with  the  Wor- 
thington organization. 


Pacific  Coast  Lines  Consolidate. 

— Swayne  &  Hoyt,  Inc.,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, has  announced  through  C.  W. 
Cook,  vice-president,  that  starting 
with  the  current  month  the  vessels 
of  the  Gulf  Pacific  Line,  of  which 
Swayne  &  Hoyt  are  operators,  and 
the  vessels  of  the  Redwood  Line  will 
be  consolidated  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Swayne  &  Hoyt.  The  com- 
bined fleets  will  serve  ports  of 
British  Columbia  and  the  West 
Coast  of  the  United  States  and  ports 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  joint  ser- 
vice will  be  operated  under  the 
name  Gulf  Pacific-Redwood  Line. 


Above  drawing  depicts  a  comfortable  and  roomy  cruiser  designed  by  Ben  Hedstrom  of  San  Francisco  for  John  C.  Wilson.  The  craft  is  46 

feet  long,   H  feet  wide  and  3  feet  6  inches  draft. 
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I             SUN-DOXFORD  OPPOSED-PISTON  | 

I                             DIESEL  ENGINES  I 


Ship  and  Engine  Builders 


Ship  Rep 


airs 


Vessels  with  Sun 

■Doxjord  Engines 

MOTORSHIPS 

h.p. 

d.w.t. 

Twin-Scrcw  Yacht 

Sialia     1500 

Gulf   of  Venezuela    

3000 

10200 

Benson  Ford  

....     3000 

12000 

MOTORT  ANKERS 

Pacific    Sun    

3000 

13500 

Challenger    

....     3000 

11600 

Auroia 

3000     10200 

Sun    

3000 

13500 

City  of  New  York 

Australia    (twin  sc 

rew)        5000     17120 

Sunoil    

3000 

13500 

(twin  screw)    

....     5400 

9350 

Bidwcll 

3000     10200 

Tide  Water  

3000 

13800 

East  Indian  (twin  sere 

w)      5000 

11600 

Oiester  Sun 

3000      13500 

Western  Sun  

3000 
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Unlimited  Facilities  for 
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Two  Floating  Dry  Docks — 11,000  Tons  Lifting  Capacity  Each 
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THE  new  iiioJels  of  Maltl.tnvs  bodls  are 
worthy  to  represent,  not  only  their  40th, 
but  the  50th  Anniversary.  In  appearance 
and  value  they  are  10  years  ahead  of  what 
could  be  expected  of  this  remarkable  builder. 

Matthews  install  the  Sterling  Petrel  engine 
on  request.  The  180  H.  P.  engine  is  selected. 
It  is  the  same  as  the  200  H.  P.  Petrel, 
excepting  that  compression  and  revolutions 
are  adjusted  to  the  propeller  speed.  'SAe 
speed  you  run  it  in  a.  Jy[attliew.s  cruiser  is 
1800  R.  P.  M. 

THH    PI-TRF.I,    IS   THE    MOST    POWERFUL 


SEATTLE 
3322   Henry  Buildilic 
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One  engine 

I^OLD  THEM  SIX  MORE 


a 


.4  full  line  of  d,e>ei,.  ran^.nf  Jrom 

20  HP- SOI)  HP.  o  manufactured  by 

this  Company. 


_ow  the  Atlas  Diesel  grew 

into  its  present  position  of  eminence  in  the  marine 

field,  is  well  illustrated   in  the  case  of  P.  E.  Harris 

&  Co.,  salmon  canners  of  Seattle,  whose  entire  fleet  of 

seven  boats  is  powered  with  Atlas  Diesels. 

"Some  years  ago,"  writes  W.  P.  Brown,  Manager,  "we  decided  to 
change  over  from  gas.  to  diesel.  We  canvassed  the  market  and  ob- 
tained all  possible  information  on  the  various  makes  of  diesel 
engines,  and  finally  decided  to  try  the  Atlas  Diesel  in  one  of  our 
tenders. 

"On  the  basis  of  the  satisfactory  performance  of  this  engine  we 
finally  decided  to  standardize  our  equipment  and  install  .4tlas 
Diesels  in  our  entire  fleet." 

In  this  case,  one  engine  sold  six  more.  In  the  case  of  the  marine 

field  as  a  whole . . .  one  boat  owner  sells  another  on  the  Atlas 

by  citing  instances  of  unusual  service. 


Under  the  most  severe  conditions,  an  Atlas 
Diesel  never  disappoints  its  skipper.  Year  in 
and  year  out,  the  Atlas  always  performs  "above 
par". 

It  never  falters  in  a  ])incli.  In  continuous  2-1-hour  service  . . . 
day-in  and  day-out . . .  from  shift  to  shift ...  its  sturdy  ruggedness 
stands  the  gaff. 

It's  because  of  its  outstanding  dependability  ...  its  low  operat- 
ing and  maintenance  costs  . . .  and  its  flexibility  in  maneuvering 
. . .  that  the  Atlas  Imperial  has  become  one  of  the  greatest  diesel 
engines  in  the  world. 

Investigate  an  Atlas  Imperial  Diesel,  before  you  buy  another 
engine.  Sizes  range  from  20  HP  to  500  HP.  In  the  meantime,  mail 
the  coupon  for  a  book  with  interesting  facts. 


ATLAS   IMPERIAL 

full  diesels 


Factories  A  Executive  OFFICES :  Oakland.  Branches:  Chicago — Houston — Portland, 
Ore. — San  Diego  nnd  Terminal  Island,  Calif.  DlSTRiBLTOHs  at:  l^^w  York — Baltimore-^ 
Philadelphia — Omaha — New  Orleans — Kansas  City — Los  Angeles — SeattU — Portland,  Ore. 
• — Miami — Jacksonville — Gloucester — Tulsa — Boise — Tacoma — Astoria  and  Bandon,  Ore. 
— Honolulu — Manila — Vancouver,  B.  C. — Hyacinthe,  Quebec.  FoRElCN  Distributors  at: 
San  Jose,  Costa  Rica — Lima,  Peru — Rio  de  Janeiro,  Sao  Paulo,  Recife,  Porto  Alegre  and 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Brazil — Santiago,  Antofagasta  and  Iquique,  Chile — Guayaquil,  Ecuador 
— Criitobalt  Canal  Zone — Buena  Ventura,  Colombia — Bangkok,  Siam — Papeete,  Tahiti — 
Auckland,  N.  Z,— Sydney,  Australia. 


ATLAS  IMPERIAL  DIESEL  ENGINE  CO. 
1  Glascock  Street,  Oakland,  Calif.  Please  mail  free  book. 
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Import!^  from 
south  america 

ARRIVE  IN  liiOOD 
CONDITION 

via 
MeCORMICK 


Upper  photo  shoivs  the  expert  manner  in 
U'hich  coffee  cargoes  are  loaded  onto  the 
AUCormick  ships  at  Santos;  (center)  Ba- 
nanas from  the  tropics  for  PacificCoast  con- 
sumption: (lower)  Unloading  cocoa  beans 
for  D.  Ghirardelli  Co.,  San  Francisco. 


LEADING  Pacific  Coast  food  product 
i  importers  rely  on  McCormick  to 
bring  fruits,  nuts,  coffee,  cocoa  beans, 
etc.,  to  them.  Modern  refrigerating  fa- 
cilities for  proper  care  of  all  perishable 
commodities  are  a  feature  of  McCormick 
U.  S.  Mail  ships  in  the  Pacific-Argentine- 
Brazil  Line  service. 

At  McCormick -controlled  terminals  the 
cargoes  are  expertly  handled. 


Knowledge  of  where  the  best  trade 
opportunities  lie,  is  available  from 
McCormick  Foreign  Department  rep- 
resentatives. These  men  have  visited 
every  country  at  which  we  call.  Ad- 
dress inquiries  to  215  Market  Street  for 
valuable  data. 


OTHER    Mccormick    routes 
Paeitie  Coastwise  IT.  S.  Inlereoastal 

Pacific-West  Indies  (Munson-^lcCorniicii) 


Eliminate  tvor 


ry 


OAKLAND 

(LAkeside  3146) 

Los  Angeles 
San  Diego 


your  next  shipment  via  McCormick 


Me  Cormicltv^Stcamship  Compan^r 


<Sk 


Portland 

Seattle 

Tacoma 

Astoria 

Vancouver,  B.  c. 
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Matson  Lassco  Merger 


THE  Matson  Navigation  Company 
and  the  Los  Angeles  Steamship 
Company  have  ari-anged  a  consolidation  of  interests 
which  will  result  in  more  effective  co-ordination  of  ef- 
fort in  the  development  and  expansion  of  Hawaiian  Is- 
land freight  and  passenger  business  out  of  the  Califor- 
nia ports  of  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles.  In  making 
the  announcement  to  this  effect,  President  W.  P.  Roth 
of  the  Matson  Navigation  Company  said  that  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  his  company  has  for  some  time  felt  that 
the  best  interests  of  the  Hawaiian  trade  and  of  com- 
panies serving  this  trade  out  of  California  ports  would 
result  from  a  merger  of  the  interests  of  the  two  lines, 
as  well  as  bringing  about  more  efficient  and  economical 
operation  by  a  co-ordination  of  schedules  and  tourist 
development  programs. 

Under  the  consolidation  plan  it  is  expected  that  the 
Malolo  will  make  voyages  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  al- 
ternately from  the  ports  of  San  Francisco  and  Los  An- 
geles, and  that  a  close  cooperative  schedule  will  be  de- 
veloped which  will  result  in  more  frequent  and  satis- 
factory service,  not  only  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  but 
to  both  California  communities. 

No  change  is  anticipated  in  the  present  organization 
or  personnel  of  either  company.  The  Matson  Naviga- 
tion Company  will  continue  all  of  its  present  services, 
providing  steamers  and  sailings  not  only  from  San 
Francisco  but  from  Northwest  ports  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  as  fast  as  business  developments  justify. 

The  operation  of  The  Oceanic  Steamship  Company,  a 
subsidiary  of  the  Matson  Navigation  Company,  will  at 
present  not  be  affected  in  any  manner  by  the  merger. 
Operations  out  of  the  port  of  Los  Angeles  will  continue 
under  the  name  of  the  Los  Angeles  Steamship  Company 
and  under  the  direction  of  the  present  officers  of  that 
company,  with  increased  frequency  of  sailings  and  cap- 
acities which  will  continue  to  grov/  as  business  condi- 
tions justify. 

The  Matson  Navigation  Company  is  the  owner  of  a 


fleet  of  twenty-two  fine  steamships  headed  by  the  de 
luxe  liner  Malolo,  all  engaged  in  the  Hawaiian  trade, 
together  with  three  steamers,  Sierra,  Sonoma  and  Ven- 
tura, operating  to  Honolulu,  South  Seas,  and  Australia 
under  the  name  of  The  Oceanic  Steamship  Company.  It 
also  has  under  construction  three  new  modei-n  liners  to 
cost  approximately  $24,000,000,  two  of  which  are  to  be 
delivered  in  the  spring  of  1932,  primarily  for  its  Aus- 
tralian trade,  but  to  augment  also  its  Hawaiian  service. 
Matson  Navigation  Company  is  also  a  joint  owner  with 
the  American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Company  of  the 
Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Company  operating 
freight  services  to  New  Zealand,  Australia,  Japan, 
North  China,  Philippines,  and  South  China. 

The  Los  Angeles  Steamship  Company  is  the  owner  of 
three  steamships  headed  by  the  fine  City  of  Los  An- 
geles operating  in  the  Hawaiian  Island  trade;  the 
steamers  Yale  and  Harvard  in  the  coastwise  trade;  and 
four  modern  freighters  engaged  in  the  intercoastal 
trade. 

The  consolidation  of  these  interests  will  result  in  a 
large  and  powerful  steamship  organization  operating 
under  the  American  flag  in  the  most  economical  and 
efficient  manner  to  build  up  the  American  merchant 
marine,  and  especially  these  steamship  services  on  the 
Pacific  ocean. 


Super  High- 
Pressure  Steamboats 

300-SHAFT  horsepower  pro- 
,.pulsion  plant  on  the  German 
customs  boat  Hindenburg  has  been  operating  success- 
fully for  over  six  months  with  a  working  pressure  on 
the  Wagner  water-tube  boiler  of  635  pounds  to  the 
square  inch.  The  boiler  tubes  are  stainless  steel,  1  inch 
internal  diameter.  There  are  two  drums,  and  the  furn- 
ace is  lined  with  radiation  tubes.  The  steam  is  super- 
heated to  850  degrees  Fahrenheit.  A  nionel  metal  air 
preheater,  mounted  on  the  back  of  the  boiler,  raises  the 
combustion  air  to  380  degrees  Fahrenheit.  By  2-stage 
extraction,  the  feed  water  is  delivered  to  the  boiler  at 
450  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

The  Wagner  turbine  is  of  the  compound  type  (its  high 
pressure  rotor  running  at  21,000  revolutions  a  min- 
ute) and  drives  the  propeller  shaft  at  800  revolutions 
a  minute  through  double  reduction  gearing.  The  entire 
weight  of  this  plant,  including  water  in  the  boiler,  is 
less  than  30  pounds  per  shaft  horsepower. 

Two  similar  plants  now  nearing  completion  are  to 
generate  1600  shaft  horsepower  each  and  will  be  in- 
stalled in  two  large  customs  boats.  These  plants  will 
weigh,    including  water   in   boilers,   almost   exactly  20 
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KjSiillard  7^  Hickmaii-^ 

As  siipey'iutend'iug  engineer  of  the  Mat  son  Navigation  Company, 
Mr.  Hickman  has  dei)io>!strated  unusual  executive  and 
creative  ability.  His  hobbies,  aside  from  steam 
economy,  are  duck  shooting  and  golf. 
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pounds  per  shaft  horsepower. 

All  of  the  boats  involved  are,  or  will  be,  operated  on 
the  Rhine.  They  therefore  enjoy  fresh  cold  water  for 
condenser  circulation  and  a  comparative  immunity  from 
rough  weather.  Their  performance  is  interesting  as 
indicative  of  the  trend  in  modern  marine  engineering, 
but  it  is  not  yet  demonstrated  that  machinery  of  such 
high  speeds  and  such  light  weight  will  stand  up  under 
continuous  duty  at  sea. 


Modern  Trend 
in  Merchant  Ships 


Ai 


NOTABLE  address  on  The 
.Modern  Trend  in  Merchant 
Ships  was  delivered  before  the  Tenth  Annual  Middle 
West  Foreign  Trade  and  Merchant  Marine  Conference 
at  Indianapolis,  October  28,  by  Edward  B.  Pollister, 
president  of  Busch-Sulzer  Bros. -Diesel  Engine  Com- 
pany. This  address,  illustrated  by  105  reproductions 
of  photographs  of  typical  seagoing  diesel  motorships, 
has  been  published  in  a  very  attractive  booklet  for  free 
distribution  by  Busch-Sulzer  Bros.  It  sets  forth  in  a  very 
logical  treatment  the  records  for  over-all  economy  that 
are  responsible  for  the  steady  advance  of  motorship 
cC'Tistruction  in  Europe  and  the  factors  that  have  caused 
an  apparent  lack  of  interest  in  the  marine  diesel  engine 
among  American  shipowners  and  shipbuilders. 

This  collection  of  motorship  pictures  is  the  best  we 
have  seen ;  and  the  text  of  the  booklet  forms  the  best 
argument  for  the  motorship  as  an  economic,  modern, 
high-speed,  ocean  freight  carrier  that  has  appeared  in 
America. 

Lloyd's  report  as  of  September  30,  1930,  shows  that 
in  the  eleven  principal  shipbuilding  countries  there  are 
174  vessels  under  construction  of  the  size  range  from 
6000  to  15.000  gross  tons.  Of  these  vessels  31  are  steam- 
ers and  143  motorships.  Seven  of  the  countries  with  a 
total  of  56  vessels  are  building  nothing  but  motorships 
in  this  size  range.  These  countries  are  Holland, 
Sweden,  Japan,  Denmark,  Spain,  Italy  and  Norway. 


as  interests  diverse,  it  is  yearly  becoming  a  matter  of 
greater  concern  to  thoughtful  citizens  that  some  work- 
able plan  should  be  devised  whereby  the  development 
of  these  various  projects  would  proceed  progressively 
along  lines  of  constructive  and  economic  co-operation. 

It  is  with  this  thought  in  mind  that  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chamber  of  Commerce  Port  Committee  is  study- 
ing the  present  organization  of  the  Board  of  State 
Harbor  Commissioners  with  the  object  of  introducing 
changes  into  the  control  of  the  port  that  will  bring  it 
into  line  with  the  more  modern  and  more  efficient 
forms  of  management  by  commission. 

On  other  great  harbors,  notably  New  York  and  Lon- 
don, where  various  conflicting  organizations  have 
threatened  to  block  real  progress,  order  has  been  hap- 
pily brought  out  of  more  or  less  chaotic  conditions  by 
the  substitution  of  a  single  port  authority  for  the  ex- 
isting multiplied  controls.  Our  conditions  on  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  are  far  from  being  chaotic,  but  there  is  a 
noticeable  trend  in  that  direction;  and  it  is  far  easier 
to  stop  the  trend  now  than  to  grapple  with  actual 
chaos  later  on. 

Let's  get  together  and  develop  the  Bay  as  a  great 
unified  whole! 


Port  of  San  Francisco 

THE  recent  election  resulted 
in  a  handsome  endorsement 
of  the  $10,000,000  state  bond  issue  of  the  state-owned, 
state-operated  Port  of  San  Francisco  and  will  enable 
the  California  Board  of  State  Harbor  Commissioners 
to  carry  on  its  program  of  pier  improvement  and  re- 
placement along  the  Embarcadero.  The  City  of  San 
Francisco  is  grateful  for  the  endorsement  by  the  en- 
tire state  of  state-financed  improvements  on  the 
city  waterfront  and  especially  grateful  to  southern 
California  for  the  generous  support  given  this  bond  is- 
sue by  that  portion  of  the  state. 

The  Port  of  San  Francisco,  under  the  Board  of  State 
Harbor  Commissioners  is  a  well  developed  unit,  own- 
ing and  operating  the  entire  commercial  waterfront  of 
the  City  of  San  Francisco.  It  represents,  however, 
only  a  very  small  portion  of  San  Francisco  Harbor  or 
Bay.  This  great  land-encircled  body  of  salt  water,  to- 
gether with  its  two  connecting  bays  of  Suisun  and 
San  Pablo,  has  four  hundred  and  sixty  miles  of  water 
surface  at  high  tide,  with  some  forty-seven  municipal 
and  private  major  port  projects  on  its  shores. 

Since  all  of  these  projects  are  more  or  less  inter- 
dependent and  all  have  interests  in  common,  as  well 


Safety  of  Sea  Travel 

DURING  the  past  few  months 
there  have  been  many  sea 
disasters  reported  with  considerable  loss  of  life;  and 
on  nearly  every  such  report  it  is  customary  for  the 
public  press  to  emphasize  the  terrible  distress  of  pas- 
sengers and  crew  and  to  carry  in  featured  type  a  list 
of  great  sea  disasters  in  history  showing  the  appalling 
sacrifice  of  humanity  to  the  terrifying  power  of  the 
sea.  It  is  customary  also  at  such  times  to  criticize 
severely  the  federal  agencies  charged  with  inspection 
of  vessels  and  their  equipment.  This  criticism,  while 
not  always  just,  is  nevertheless  beneficial  and  fre- 
quently is  welcomed  by  the  departments  involved,  be- 
cause it  may  be  used  to  good  advantage  in  getting  much 
needed  appropriations  for  expansion  in  personnel  and 
betterments  in  equipment. 

Thus  in  the  recent  annual  report  of  the  Supervising 
Inspector  General  of  the  United  States  Steamboat  In- 
spection Service  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  en- 
hanced safety  to  passengers  is  assured  by  the  addition 
of  forty-five  new  assistant  inspectors  to  the  staff  of  the 
organization,  making  po.ssible  the  more  frequent  rein- 
spection  of  ocean-going  passenger  ves.sels  using  Ameri- 
can ports. 

During  the  year  covered  by  the  report  and  on  the 
vessels  comingunder  the  authority  of  the  United  States 
Steamboat  Inspection  Service,  some  275.000.000  passen- 
gers were  carried,  with  a  total  loss  of  136,  or  over 
two  millions  carried  safely  for  every  one  lost.  This 
ratio  of  safety  compares  very  favorably  with  that  of 
any  other  mode  of  travel. 

AcknoAvledgraent 

On  page  441  of  the  October  issue  of  the  Pacific 
Marine  Review,  the  general  arrangement  plans  and  in- 
board profile  of  the  Dutch  motorship  Johan  van  Olden- 
barnevelt  should  be  credited  to  "The  British  Motor 
Ship."  We  apologize  to  our  esteemed  contemporary  for 
this  inadvertent  omission. 


New  Transpacific  Liner 

President  Hoover 


Newport  News  Ready  to  Launch  Latest  Addition 

to  Dollar  Fleet  Four  Months  Ahead 

of  Schedide 


o: 


N  December  9  Mrs.  Herbert  Hoover  will  smash 
I  a  bottle  of  sea  water  over  the  bow  and  christen 
with  the  name  of  her  husband  the  first  of  the 
two  palatial  turbo-electric  liners  now  building  at 
the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Company 
for  the  Dollar  Steamship  Lines  of  San  Francisco.  This 
christening  will  be  uniquely  fitting  to  the  launching 
of  this  vessel  and  will  set  several  precedents. 

The  Dollar  Steamship  Company  is  a  San  Francisco 
firm,  owned  and  operated  by  California  citizens  and 
backed  by  California  capital.  It  is  therefore  very  fit- 
ting that  this  greatest  contribution  of  California  to 
America's  merchant  marine  on  the  Pacific  Ocean 
should  bear  the  name  of  California's  great  contribu- 
tion to  the  White  House. 

Fitting  also  that  Mrs.  Hoover,  a  native  daughter  of 
the  Golden  State,  should  christen  the  great  vessel. 
Uniquely  fitting  that  the  President  Hoover,  greatest  of 
the  Dollar  liners,  should  be  christened  not  with  spark- 
ling champagne  or  gingerale  or  grape  juice,  but  with 
blended  sea  water — samples  from  all  the  great  oceans 
traversed  by  the  liners  of  the  Dollar  Round-the-World 
Service. 

This  launching  is  almost  four  months  ahead  of 
schedule,  and  the  steamer  President  Hoover  will  be 
delivered  readv  for  service  in  June  1931. 


R.  Stanley  Dollar,  President,  Dollar 
Steamship  Company. 

The  new  Dollar  liners  will  have  the  following  char- 
acteristics: 

Length   over  all — feet 653 

Beam — feet  81 

Depth,  molded — feet  52 

Displacement  tonnage  31,000 

Gross  tonnage 23,000 

Deadweight  tonnage  15,800 

Refrigerated  cargo  space,  cubic  feet 67,000 

Propellers   2 

Shaft  horsepower  26.500 

Sea  speed,  knots 21 

Passengers — 

Fir.st  class 320 

Special  class  140 

Other  class  800 

Crew  300 

The  public  rooms  are  grouped  on  the  promenade 
deck  and  include  a  spacious  main  entrance  lobby,  a 
main  lounge,  45x53  feet,  a  large  smoking  room,  a  con- 
venient writing  room,  a  library  and  a  verandah  cafe, 
30.x80  feet.  The  decorative  scheme  in  these  rooms  is 
carried   out   in    carved   and    inlaid   selected   hardwoods 


One  of  the  General-Electric  propulsion  niotors  for  installation  in  the  steamship  President  Hoover,  rated  13,259  shaft  horsepower 
at   125   revolutions  a  minute.   At   left,   wound  stator;  at  right,  wound    rotor;     center,    completed    motor    with    Chief    Engineer 
Littlefield  of  the  Dollar  Steam  ship  Company  standing  alongside. 
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Artist's  drawing  of  the  new  Dollar  transpacific  liner  President  Hoover  whicfi  will  be  launched  December  9  and  christened  by  Mrs.  Hoover. 


and  ivory.  Drapes,  hangings,  curtains,  carpets,  fur- 
nishings, heating  radiators,  indirect  lighting  fixtures 
and  hardware  are  being  made  to  order  or  specially  se- 
lected to  harmonize  with  the  decoration  motif.  Under 
the  direction  of  one  of  the  nation's  foremost  interior 
decorators  these  public  rooms  and  the  staterooms  are 
being  given  the  atmosphere  of  a  lavish  modern  home 
afloat. 

On  the  boat  deck,  above,  a  spacious  tiled  swimming 
pool  will  be  installed  equipped  with  sand  beach.  Just 
forward  of  this  pool  on  the  port  side  will  be  the  gym- 
nasium and  on  the  starboard  side  a  children's  play- 
room. Above  these,  on  the  navigating  bridge  deck, 
ample  space  will  be  provided  for  outdoor  sports,  such 
as  miniature  golf  and  tennis. 

Among  the  special  features  for  passenger  entertain- 
ment is  a  complete  equipment  for  the  projection  of 
talking  pictures. 

Two  passenger  elevators  will  serve  the  nine  decks, 
in  addition  to  several  broad  stairways  with  large,  hand- 
somely decorated  and  indirectly  lighted  lobbies  at  each 
deck. 

Stateroom  accommodations  in  the  first  class  will  all 
be  generous  in  size  and  equipped  with  two  beds,  dress- 
ing rooms,  private  or  detached  baths,  electrical  heat- 
ing, intercommunicating  and  shore  connection  tele- 
phone, mechanical  ventilation,  and  hot  and  cold  run- 
ning water.  Four  special  suites  de  luxe  will  be  in- 
stalled, consisting  of  sea  verandah,  bedroom,  living 
room,  and  bath. 

The  main  dining  saloon  will  accommodate  the  entire 
first  class  list  at  one  sitting,  with  tables  for  two.  four, 
six,  or  eight  persons.  The  arrangement  includes  a  cap- 
tain's table  for  sixteen  and  a  special  bachelor's  table 
of  twelve  seats.  The  galleys  on  these  vessels  will 
be  equipped  with  the  most  modern  electrical  type  of 
marine  cooking  and  food  preparing  utensils  and  ma- 
chinery located  and  planned  to  give  maximum  service 
to  the  dining  room. 


Propulsion  machinery  on  the  new  Dollar  ships  will 
be  turbo-electric.  That  on  the  President  Hoover  is  being 
supplied  by  the  General  Electric  Company.  That  on  the 
sister  vessel  is  being  supplied  by  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company.  In  each  case  the 
boiler  plant  is  of  Babcock  &  Wilcox  manufacture. 

Steam  will  be  generated  in  oil-fired  water-tube  boil- 
ers of  the  latest  interdeck  superheater  type  at  300 
pounds  pressure  and  200  degrees  superheat.  This  steam 
drives  two  most  modern  type  marine  steam  turbines, 
each  directly  connected  to  an  alternating  current  gener- 
ator. The  current  from  these  generators  controlled  by 
suitable  operating  panel  and  apparatus  operates  two 
synchronous  induction  type  motors,  each  of  which  is 
directly  connected  to  one  of  the  propeller  shafts.  The 
propulsion  motors  are  each  rated  13,250  shaft  horse- 
power at  125  revolutions  a  minute. 

Practically  all  auxiliaries  and  everything  outside 
the  engine  and  boiler  rooms  are  operated  electrically, 
including  cargo  winches,  windlass,  boat  davits,  cap- 
stans, ventilating  fans,  elevators,  heating  aparatus, 
cooking  equipment  and  refrigeration  machinery. 

A  clean  hull  is  most  essential  in  order  that  the  Presi- 
dent Hoover  maintain  her  express  schedule  of  21  knots. 
To  insure  this  requirement  the  vessel's  underwater 
surface  has  been  coated  with  Germicide  Composition, 
manufactured  by  the  American  Marine  Paint  Company. 
With  a  clean  smooth  hull  less  energy,  or  power,  is  re- 
quired for  driving  engines  at  a  given  rate  of  speed. 
The  less  the  power  required  by  a  vessel  to  make  its 
scheduled  speed,  the  greater  the  saving  in  such  import- 
ant expense  items  as  fuel,  and  lubrication.  Also  it  is 
possible  to  figure  more  closely  to  a  desired  operating 
schedule  and,  by  increasing  the  activity  of  the  vessel,  to 
increase  correspondingly  its  earnings.  Where  greater 
speed  is  secured  on  a  normal  consumption  of  fuel  the 
element  of  time  is  proportionately  lessened,  which 
means  relative  reductions  in  such  operating  expenses  as 
wages,  provisions,  and  general  upkeep. 


European  Diesel  Engine  Progress 


By  T.  B.  Danckwortt 

Diesel  Engineer,  Union  Oil  Company  of  California 
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.  URING  the  last  few  years  diesel  engine  develop- 
[men  in  Europe  has  made  very  rapid  strides.  While 
European  diesel  engine  builders,  of  course, 
have  always  been  leading  in  diesel  engine  progress,  it 
is  surprising  to  note  how  much  they  have  increased  this 
lead  in  late  years  despite  the  most  adverse  economical 
and  political  conditions.  This  is  mostly  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  wealth  of  practical  experience  accumulated 
has  finally  been  followed  by  elaborate  scientific  re- 
search work  on  diesel  thermodynamics  and  combu.stion 
principles.  Especially  in  Germany,  such  eminent  scien- 
tists as  Dr.  K.  Neumann,  Dr.  F.  Sass,  and  many  others, 
contributed  much  to  the  world  knowledge  of  combu.stion 
problems,  furnishing  the  long  needed  theoretical  ex- 
planations of  the  laws  of  nature  involved  in  combustion 
phenomena.  While  this  work  is  by  no  means  completed, 
it  has  enabled  diesel  engine  builders  to  reduce  the  time 
and  expense  of  developing  or  improving  diesel  engines 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  possible  now  to  design  an 
entirely  new  engine  type  and  guarantee  delivery  and 
results  with  a  minimum  amount  of  experimental  re- 
search work.  In  fact  in  one  case,  the  development  of 
light  weight,  high  speed  diesel  engines  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  design  until  the  engine  was  on  a  production 
basis  consumed  but  six  months'  time. 

Combustion  Flexibility 

For  owners  and  operators  of  diesel  engines  as  well 
as  for  oil  companies,  it  should  be  gratifying  to  know 
that  European  engine  designers  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  fuel — and  combustion — flexibility  of  their 
engines.  Consequently,  the  writer  was  pleased  to  co- 
operate with  data  on  combustion  principles  for  Pacific 
Coast  asphalt  base  fuels  for  various  engine  types.  This 
resulted  in  his  being  given,   in   return,  a  considerable 


Tom  B.  Danckwortt,  diesel  en- 
gineer of  the  Union  Oil  Com- 
pany of  California,  recently 
returned  from  a  five  months' 
visit  to  most  of  the  diesel  en- 
gine builders  in  Europe.  He 
exchanged  data  with  the  de- 
signers of  the  various  engines 
for  the  best  combustion  per- 
formance with  Pacific  Coast 
fuel  oils  and  discussed  the 
development  from  4-cycle  to 
2-cycle  types,  single-a  c  t  i  n  g 
to  double-acting  engines,  and 
especially  the  important 
change  from  air-injection  to  solid-injection  princi- 
ples for  large  engines,  on  which  subject  Mr.  Danck- 
wortt has  been  the  best  known  authority  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  for  the  past  eleven  years. 


amount  of  valuable  notes  and  information  on  suitable 
fuel  and  lubricating  oil  combinations  that  facilitate  the 
important  changes  from  air  injection  to  solid  injection 
systems. 

The  necessity  of  operating  their  engines  on  various 
world  fuels  as  marine  and  export  engines,  caused  the 
European  engine  builders  to  analyze  in  some  cases  as 
many  as  sixty  different  fuel  samples,  resulting  in  the 
evolution  of  greatly  improved  combustion  systems. 
Needless  to  say,  these  are  in  most  cases  superior  for 
solid  injection  engines  to  many  of  the  combustion  and 
injection  principles  used  in  the  United  States,  par- 
ticularly on  the  Pacific  Coast.  This  is  quite  contrary 
to  procedure  of  our  engine  builders  whose  engines  are 
mostly  very  sensitive  to  changes  in  operating  or  cli- 
matic conditions  and  fuel  characteristcs,  placing  the 
responsibility  of  satisfactory  operation  upon  the  oil 
companies.  In  fact,  the  development  of  diesel  fuels  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  during  the  last  seven  years  proves 
that  the  diesel  engine  knowledge  of  the  large  oil  com- 
panies, whose  fuels  operate  well  on  more  than  150  dif- 
ferent makes  of  engines,  is  chiefly  responsible  for  Pa- 
cific Coast  diesel  progress  as  well  as  for  the  reputation 
of  California  fuels  as  most  excellent  world  diesel  fuels. 

Leipzig  Spring  Fair 

The  best  way  to  get  acciuainted  with  European  diesel 
engine  progress  within  the  shortest  time  is  to  visit  the 
famous  technical  spring  fair  at  Leipzig,  Germany.  This 
fair  has  been  known  for  several  hundred  years  and 
presents  most  of  the  latest  technical  developments  in 
Europe  in  one  gigantic  exhibition.  This  fair  is  visited 
by  thousands  of  engineers  and  buyers  from  all  parts  of 
the  world.  Twenty-six  manufacturers  of  diesel  engines 
exhibited  their  various  types  of  engines  this  year,  most 


Visits  to  the  shipbuilders  and  marine  superinten- 
dents of  the  European  Pacific  shipping  lines  fol- 
lowed, where  many  of  the  problems  of  motorship  op- 
eration were  discussed  and  connections  for  future 
close  cooperation  established. 

Mr.  Danckwortt  also  observed  the  operation  of 
many  light-weight,  high-speed  diesel  engines  for 
truck,  tractor,  locomotive  work,  and  automotive 
and  aviation  purposes,  problems  of  which  types 
were  discussed  with  some  of  the  best  known  Ger- 
man  diesel   experts. 

As  many  of  the  European  diesel  engines  repre- 
sent new  and  advanced  designs  in  construction  and 
combustion  principles,  it  is  expected  that  Mr. 
Danckwortt's  trip  will  be  of  material  benefit  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  diesel  industry  and  the  future  deve- 
lopment of  diesel  fuels  and  lubricants. 

In  the  present  article  Mr.  Danckwortt  briefly  out- 
lines the  trends  of  European  diesel  engine  progress. 
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of  which  could  be  inspected  in  actual  operation  or  in 
sectional  displays  and  slow  motion  models,  with  engi- 
neers offering  explanations.  In  the  entire  diesel  engine 
exhibit  there  were  no  less  than  a  hundred  marine  and 
stationary  engines,  and  high  speed  engines  for  use  in 
yachts,  trucks,  tractors,  automobiles,  shovels,  and  loco- 
motives, demonstrating  the  progress  made  in  the  re- 
placement of  steam  and  gasoline  engines. 

Notable  Improvements  Made 

The  most  important  change  in  European  diesel  en- 
gines during  the  last  few  years  has  been  the  ever-grow- 
ing tendency  to  favor  the  2-cycle  action  in  the  smaller 
and  also  in  the  larger  sizes;  while  in  medium  sizes  from 
150  to  1000  h.  p.,  the  4-cycle  engines  still  prevail.  Many 
manufacturers  are  not  afraid  to  build  several  types, 
using  also  different  combustion  principles,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  offer  the  best  proved  engines  for  various 
engine  sizes  and  services.  Small  4-cycle,  high  speed 
engines  are  using  mostly  the  less  sensitive  pre-combus- 
tion  chamber  principle,  while  the  smaller  2-cycle  en- 
gines are  favoring  now  the  open  combustion  chamber 
with  higher  fuel  injection  pressures.  This  is  possible 
in  2-cycle  engines  due  to  the  more  favorable  heat  con- 
ditions, which,  in  connection  with  sufficient  air  turbu- 
lence, allow  this  change  without  sacrificing  much  com- 
bustion and  fuel  flexibility.  Speed  and  torque  flexibil- 
ity of  high  speed  engines  for  bus  and  truck  services 
operating  from  300  to  2000  r.p.m.  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired,  and  some  engines  showed  less  visible  exhaust 
at  operating  changes  than  gasoline  engines.  Aviation 
diesel  engines  are  also  soon  to  be  expected  on  the  mar- 
ket, as  their  design  presents  fewer  difficulties  for  ex- 
perienced diesel  engine  designers  than  automotive  en- 
gines. 

Whether  the  light-weight  diesel  engine  of  the  future 
will  be  of  low,  medium,  or  high  compression  pressures 
is  an  open  question  at  present,  but  considering  the  many 
advantages  of  the  small,  low  pressure  engine  against 
the  equal  number  of  disadvantages  of  the  high  pressure 
engine,  the  indications  are  in  favor  of  the  valveless,  low 
and  medium  compression  engine  if  reliability  would  be 
the  only  consideration. 
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Improvements  in  Large  Diesel  Engine  Construction 

Practically  all  important  diesel  engine  builders  in 
Europe  are  producing  or  developing  double-acting,  2- 
cycle  engines  in  larger  sizes,  and  many  of  these  are 
operating  as  direct  injection  engines.  The  Maschinen- 
fabrik  Augsburg  Nurnberg  (M.A.N.),  the  birthplace  of 
the  diesel  engine,  produced  in  1917  a  12,000-horse 
power  engine  of  this  type  which  was  improved  in  1926 
by  the  "loop"  scavenging  system.  The  introduction  of 
this  scavenging  and  air-charging  system,  which  is  used 
for  small  and  large  cylinders  as  well  as  for  higher  pis- 
ton speeds,  established  the  future  of  this  engine  type. 
The  port  scavenging  efficiency  became  equal  to  that  of 
the  opposed  piston  oil  engine,  requires  only  3  to  6  per 
cent,  of  the  indicated  horsepower  of  the  engine,  and  is 
less  noisy  and  expensive  to  operate  than  the  valve  gear 
mechanism  necessary  for  4-cycle  engine  scavenging  and 
air-charging. 

With  the  double-acting,  2-cycle  engine  the  weight  of 
the  rotating  and  reciprocating  parts  of  the  same  horse- 
power becomes  one-half  that  of  the  4-cycle  engine,  the 
space  required  40  per  cent,  less,  and  the  number  of 
working  parts  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  1-cylinder 
engine  is  equal  to  the  4-cylinder,  4-cycle  engine  in  uni- 
form torque,  thus  again  decreasing  the  number  of  cy- 
linders and  working  parts  necessary  for  a  certain  horse- 
power. The  advantages  of  this  engine  type  consist  es- 
pecially of  the  savings  in  weight  and  space,  lower  first 
cost,  greater  reliability,  less  fuel  consumption,  less 
maintenance,  less  vibration  and  high  mechanical  effic- 
iency. These  improvements  were  followed  by  the  in- 
troduction of  airless  injection,  with  consequent  sim- 
plicity, lower  fuel  consumption,  and  better  starting  and 
manoeuvering  ability.  The  development  now  progresses 
towards  higher  piston  speeds,  still  further  reductions 
in  weight  and  space,  use  of  reduction  gears,  cooling 
water  and  exhaust  gas  heat  utilization.  The  engine  sizes 
of  this  type  are  built  in  ever-increasing  horsepower 
units,  and  are  expected  to  be  made  in  rather  small  sizes, 
offering  splendid  opportunities  for  progressive  diesel 
engine  makers. 

It  should  be  interesting  to  know  that  a  successful 


One  of  the  two  12.- 
000-brake  horse- 
p  o  w  e  r.  2-O'cle, 
doublc-.icting,  M. 
.A.N.  diesel  engines 
of  the  solid  injec- 
tion type  at  the 
M.ierkisches  E  I  e  k- 
trizitrctswcrk  A.G. 
near  Berlin,  Ger- 
ni  a  n  V.  T  h  i  s  i  s 
claimed  to  be  the 
largest  peak-l  o  a  d 
diesel  installation  in 
the  world. 
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British  marine  engine  of  this  type,  with  only  three  cy- 
linders, produces  1200  to  1600  horsepower  at  85  to  125 
revolutions  per  minute  in  a  space  of  13  feet,  with  a 
weight  of  78  to  120  pounds  per  horsepower  and  a  fuel 
economy  of  0.37  pound  per  brake  horsepower  hour. 
Such  an  engine  should  be  a  revelation  in  simplicity, 
maintenance,  and  reliability  to  every  engine  owner  and 
operator. 

Diesel  Engines  for  Large  Power  Plants. 

The  immediate  success  of  the  double-acting,  2-cycle 
engine  in  large  units  caused  the  adoption  of  this  con- 
struction by  practically  all  European  pioneer  diesel  en- 
gine builders,  and  today  the  largest  German,  French, 
Italian,  and  Danish  motorships  are  powered  with  this 
type  of  diesel  engine. 

It  became  evident  that  the  diesel  engine  at  this  stage 
could  successfully  compete  with  large  steam  power 
plants  up  to  and  above  100,000  horsepower;  however, 
the  price  differential  between  coal  and  diesel  fuel  be- 
ing very  unfavorable  in  Central  Europe,  no  such  large 
installations  have  been  made.  But  the  Hamburg  Electric 
Company  realized  in  1926  the  advantages  of  the  large 
diesel  engine  as  stand-by  and  peak-load  plant  auxiliary 
to  their  large  steam  plant.  They  installed  a  15,000- 
horsepower  M.A.N,  diesel  of  nine  cylinders,  operating 
at  94  revolutions  per  minute,  in  a  magnificent  power 
plant,  and  proved  its  usefulness  by  an  increase  of  the 
power  plant  load  factor  of  18  per  cent,  with  only  two 
hours  daily  diesel  engine  operation  (1  hour  full  load). 

The  main  advantages  of  diesel  engines  for  peak-load 
services  of  steam  plants  are  the  elimination  of  stand-by 
and  heating  up  losses,  the  instant  readiness  of  full  re- 
serve power  within  three  minutes,  the  use  of  the  genera- 
tors as  phase  rectifier  (power  factor  correction),  the 
saving  of  space  and  labor,  and  in  most  cases  in  Europe 
the  cheaper  first  costs  of  such  a  plant,  which  may  dom- 
inate the  operating  costs  due  to  the  increased  fixed 
charges.  Many  European  peak-load  plants  are  placed 
right  in  the  heart  of  the  peak-load  congestion  (some- 
times even  underground),  decreasing  the  high  cost 
of  city  transmission  lines  and  line  losses. 

Following  the  three-year  success  of  this  first  large 
diesel  peak-load  plant  came  the  installation  of  two  12,- 
000-horsepower  M.A.N,  engines  with  solid  fuel  injec- 
tion and  higher  revolutions  per  minute  (214)  at  the 
Murkische  Eletritats  Werke  near  Berlin.  This  15,000- 
kilowatt  plant  increased  the  time  load  factor  32  per 
cent.,  and  decreased  the  steam  station  operating  ex- 
penses 20  per  cent.,  so  that  the  whole  installation  will 
be  paid  for  out  of  the  savings  effected  in  five  to  six 
years. 

Other  improvements  on  diesel  engines  are  the  super- 
charging system  of  Buechi,  which  increases  the  horse- 
power of  4-cycle  engines  30  per  cent,  with  an  addition- 
al expense  of  only  8  per  cent.,  the  use  of  high  speed  en- 
gines in  connection  with  reduction  gears,  the  reduction 
of  vibrations  in  motorships,  the  practice  of  using  single 
screw  instead  of  twin  screw  engines  in  smaller  motor- 
ships,  the  reduction  of  maintenance  costs  due  to  fewer 
working  parts,  and  the  space  and  weight  requirements 
which  have  decreased  over  50  per  cent,  since  1922.  Solid 
fuel  injection  systems  are  used  already  in  50  per  cent, 
of  the  marine  engines  under  construction,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  British  "Motorship,"  63.5  per  cent,  of  the 
tonnage  of  all  ships  under  construction  is  represented 
by  diesel  ships.  The  motorship  tonnage  building  at  pre- 


sent is  four  times  as  large  as  steam  turbine  tonnage, 
and  the  percentage  of  motorship  to  steam  tonnage  is 
the  highest  (90  per  cent.)  in  Scandinavian  countries  and 
the  lowest  (4.7  per  cent.)  in  the  United  States.  These 
figures  explain  the  progress  made  by  diesel  engines  in 
the  marine  engine  field  as  power  plant  for  freighters, 
fast  passenger  liners,  and  tankers.  The  180  tankers  un- 
der construction  in  European  yards  are  powered  almost 
exclusively  by  diesel  engines.  The  German  Admiralty 
built  a  combination  steam  and  diesel  cruiser,  which  is 
being  followed  now  by  a  battle  cruiser  fully  diesel 
powered  with  a  total  engine  weight  of  only  50  pounds 
per  horsepower.  The  claims  for  diesel  machinery  in  this 
cruiser  are  that  it  allows  heavier  armament,  gives  bet- 
ter cruising  radius  and  fuel  economy,  and  eliminates 
the  military  drawbacks  of  high  pressure  steam  machin- 
ery in  regard  to  instant  full  power  requirements  and 
power  flexibility  without  sensitiveness. 

A  further  point  of  interest  to  the  American  ship- 
owner may  be  the  statements  of  superintendents  of 
combined  steam  and  motorship  fleets  that  the  mainten- 
ance of  motorships  is  lower  and  repair  costs  materially 
less  than  those  of  steamships,  another  reason  explain- 
ing the  usefulness  of  motorships  to  ship-owners  during 
the  present  period  of  business  depression. 

Comparison  of  Steam  and  Diesel  Improvements  In 
Marine  Service. 

The  progress  of  the  diesel  engine  helped  to  promote 
improvements  in  steam  power  generation  where  deve- 
lopment had  been  rather  stagnant  for  a  long  period. 
Superheating  of  steam  brought  about  a  reduction  in  the 
fuel  consumption  of  10  per  cent,  with  a  weight  reduc- 
tion of  15  per  cent.  This  was  followed  by  the  use  of  the 
well-known  Bauer-Wach  exhaust  steam  turbine  sys- 
tem, bringing  about  a  saving  of  19  per  cent,  in  fuel 
economy.  Only  since  1926  high  pressure  steam  and 
high  temperatures  (of  40  atmospheres  and  400  deg. 
Centigrade)  appear  permissible  and  reliable.  It  was, 
however,  not  possible  to  accomplish  these  improvements 
without  higher  first  costs  and  maintenance,  nor  to 
avoid  other  difficulties  with  the  auxiliary  equipment. 
Experiments  in  the  really  promising  high  pressure 
steam  territory  above  60  atmospheres  =  850  pounds, 
seem  to  indicate  increased  sensitiveness  in  the  quality 
of  operation,  depending  on  so  many  variable  factors, 
and  a  few  years'  more  time  will  show  if  the  fuel  econ- 
omy gained  will  offset  the  disadvantages  in  operation. 
The  increase  of  pressures  is  of  greater  influence  than 
the  heat  increase  for  thermal  efficiency  gains,  but  it 
seems  hardly  possible  to  reach  the  27.5  per  cent,  econo- 
mic efficiency  ultimately  hoped  for  the  future  at  the 
1930  World  Power  Conference. 

The  efficiency  attained  by  some  diesel  engines  is  al- 
ready 40  per  cent.,  or  45  per  cent,  better,  and  this  type 
of  prime  mover  is  capable  of  future  improvements,  es- 
pecially with  waste  heat  utilization.  In  very  large 
horsepower  units  steam  turbines  in  connection  with 
diesel  auxiliaries  still  prevail,  and  in  one  instance  the 
small  turbines  of  Dr.  Wagner,  Hamburg,  have  come 
down  in  weight  to  20  pounds  per  horsepower  and  re- 
quire less  space  than  heretofore.  Unfortunately,  the 
high  pressure  steam  experiments  seem  to  have  come  a 
few  years  too  late,  at  a  time  when  the  large  diesel  en- 
gine has  been  thoroughly  proved,  and  the  first  costs 
are  materially  reduced  due  to  double  action,  the  use  of 
fewer  cylinders,  and  mass  production.  Considering  the 
extensive  experience  of  European  marine  superinten- 
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dents  with  large  fleets  of  ships  over  long  time  periods, 
the  fact  that  the  majority  of  ships  ordered  now  by  con- 
servative firms  are  motorships  should  not  be  over- 
looked. 

Diesel  Tractors. 

The  soundness  of  European  engineering  practice  is 
especially  reflected  by  the  design  of  their  tractor  diesel 
engines,  which  excel  in  simplicity  and  reliability.  The 
most  successful  tractors  in  Germany  are  powered  with 
valveless,  1-cyIinder  engines  of  low  working  pressures, 
while  in  Sweden  2-cylinder  engines  of  the  same  type 
prevail.  With  the  piston  practically  the  only  moving 
engine  part,  not  only  the  fuel  costs  but  also  the  repair 
costs  have  become  only  a  fraction  of  the  former  gas  en- 
gine operating  costs.  While  the  horsepower  sizes  are 
comparatively  small,  mostly  around  30  horsepower, 
these  little  tractors  can  be  seen  in  city  traffic  with  20- 
ton  loads,  replacing  trucks,  although  moving  at  slower 
speeds. 

Diesel  Locomotives. 

Up  to  the  end  of  1929  about  1900  diesel  locomotives 
were  in  operation  in  various  parts  of  the  world  in  sizes 
from  4  to  1200  horsepower.  While  many  types  of  diesel 
engines  have  been  used  for  this  type  of  service,  the 
latest  arrival  is  the  light  weight,  high  speed  diesel  en- 
gine for  fast  rail  car  work  (combined  mail  and  passen- 
ger cars)  to  meet  motor-bus  competition.  Most  develop- 
ment work  centered  around  the  different  power  trans- 
mission systems:  Diesel-electric,  hydraulic,  gears,  gas 
or  pneumatic,  all  of  which,  even  while  successful,  seem 
to  be  only  stepping  stones  to  the  final  solution.  This 
appears  to  be  the  direct  drive  with  suitable  cylinder 
unit  arrangements  of  either  opposed  piston  or  double- 
acting,  2-cycle  engines,  equalling  or  exceeding  the 
starting  torque  of  the  steam  locomotive.  In  the  recent 
application  of  the  double-action  principle  to  the  diesel 
engine,  history  repeats  itself,  as  steam  engines,  as  well 
as  large  gas  engines,  started  out  as  single-acting  en- 
gines and  ended  as  double-acting  engines. 

In  presenting  this  survey  of  European  diesel  engine 
progress,  the  writer  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  this  deve- 
lopment may  not  entirely  agree  with  the  views  of  every- 
body, but  hopes  that  it  contains  sufficient  valuable  in- 
formation of  benefit  to  offset  possible  differences  of 
opinion  between  the  American  and  European  technical 
viewpoints. 


Completion  of  Sixteen  Years 
of  Canal  Operation 

The  Panama  Canal  completed  16  years  of  operation 
at  the  close  of  business  on  August  14,  1930,  having  been 
opened  to  commerce  on  August  15,  1914.  During  the  16 
years  of  operation,  60,133  commercial  vessels  have 
transited  the  Canal,  aggregating  267,490,045  net  tons, 
Panama  Canal  measurement,  on  which  tolls  amounting 
to  $250,660,068.98  were  levied,  and  which  carried  279,- 
338,333  long  tons  of  cargo.  Of  these  totals,  the  past  10 
years  have  accounted  for  82  per  cent,  of  the  transits,  87 
per  cent,  of  the  net  tonnage,  86  per  cent,  of  the  tolls 
collected,  and  86  per  cent,  of  the  cargo  carried.— (The 
Panama  Canal  Record.) 


Safety  Codes  for  Stevedores 

MMEDIATELY following  the  enactment  of  the  Long- 
shoremen's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act, 
Pacific  Coast  ports,  in  order  to  get  full  advantage  of 
the  act  began  formulating  codes  for  safe  working  prac- 
tices for  stevedores.  Seattle  issued  a  safety  code  in 
March,  1928.  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  harbor 
jointly  adopted  a  foreman's  rule  book  in  September  1928, 
and  a  longshoreman's  rule  book  in  January  1929.  In 
April  1929  the  ports  of  Texas  adopted  a  code  of  Mari- 
time Safety  Rules,  and  in  July  of  that  year  New  York 
and  New  Orleans  each  issued  a  rule  book,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  Boston  in  November  1929.  Other  ports  are 
working  on  local  codes. 

Early  in  1929  the  Pacific  Coast  ports  (having  had 
some  experience  working  under  two  sets  of  varying 
rules,  and  being  threatened  by  a  third  set  for  Columbia 
River  ports)  began  a  movement  to  standardize  a  code 
to  cover  the  whole  coast.  As  a  result  of  beautiful  team 
work  and  co-operation  between  the  committees  and 
safety  engineers  from  the  various  Pacific  Coast  ports, 
there  was  brought  out  in  August  1929  the  Pacific  Coast 
Marine  Safety  Code  covering  stevedoring  operations 
aboard  ship  and  superseding  all  other  rules  at  every 
port  on  this  coast. 

A  bulletin  has  now  been  issued  by  the  United  States 
Employees'  Compensation  Commission  titled  "A  Com- 
parison of  Safety  Codes  for  Stevedoring  Operations." 
This  booklet  compiles  the  texts  of  the  various  codes 
issued  to  show  differences  and  is  intended  especially 
for  the  information  of  the  committees  now  working  on 
codes,  of  shipowners  and  operators,  of  safety  engi- 
neers, and  of  all  those  interested  in  establishing  a  uni- 
form code  covering  all  United  States  ports  for  safety 
in  stevedoring  operations. 


Thrilling  Transfer  at  Sea 

'HISTLES  blowing,  bells  ringing,  fog  thick 
enough  to  cut  with  a  knife,  a  lifeboat  cautious- 
ly making  its  way  through  the  fog  and  choppy 
waters  from  one  large  liner  to  another.  About  12  noon 
of  Wednesday,  November  5,  Charles  Clark,  seaman 
aboard  the  Admiral  liner,  Emma  Alexander,  was  strick- 
en with  appendicitis,  while  that  ship  was  en  route  from 
San  Francisco  to  Seattle.  Captain  G.  A.  Harris,  master, 
immediately  radioed  to  the  Admiral  liner  H.  F.  Alex- 
ander to  change  her  course  so  they  could  meet,  and 
transfer  Clark  to  the  H.  F.  Alexander,  bound  for 
San  Francisco,  and  arriving  in  port  24  hours  sooner 
than  the  Emma  Alexander.  At  3:30  p.m.,  in  a  dense 
fog,  the  two  coastwise  liners  drew  alongside  one  an- 
other and  Chief  Officer  Joseph  Lane  of  the  Emma 
Alexander,  with  several  seamen  in  a  lifeboat,  "felt 
their  way"  through  the  fog  to  the  side  of  the  H.  F. 
Alexander,  and  carefully  placed  the  stretcher,  bearing 
the  sick  crew  member,  on  a  sling,  to  be  lifted  onto  deck. 
Promptly  at  4:15  p.m.,  the  two  liners  resumed  their 
voyages,  and  the  following  morning,  at  7:30  a.m..  ex- 
actly on  time,  the  "H.  F."  steamed  up  San  Francisco 
Bay  to  her  docks  and  Clark  was  transferred  to  an  am- 
bulance and  taken  to  the  Marine  Hospital,  where  his 
condition  was  declared  as  "favorable"  due  to  the  quicR 
action  in  getting  him  to  a  hospital  and  the  attention 
given  him  aboard  both  ships.  The  transfer  took  place 
300  miles  from  San  Francisco.  Captain  Fred  Nystrom 
was  in  command  of  the  "H.  F." 
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■  ARTNE  steam  is  beginning  to  get  its  stride.  The 
wrinkles  of  high  pressure,  high  temperature 
.steam  have  been  ironed  out,  and  it  is  now  known 
definitely  just  what  combination  of  equipments  is  ne- 
cessary to  produce  any  given  fuel  result. 

The  marine  power  plant  of  the  future,  even  on  cargo 
boats  of  nominal  power,  is  not  going  to  resemble  the 
old-time  power  plant  in  very  many  particulars.  A  stand- 
by auxiliary  turbine  generator  set  will  be  used  to  start 
things  off,  but  as  soon  as  the  ship  is  underway  the 
main  turbine  will  furnish  both  propulsion  and  auxiliary 
power.  Steam  will  be  extracted  from  the  main  tur- 
bines for  heating  the  feed  water  to  a  temperature  of 
over  300  degrees  Fahrenheit,  for  heating  the  fuel  oil, 
for  heating  the  vessel,  and  for  the  evaporators.  All 
throttling  losses  will  be  minimized,  and  there  will  be 
no  unnecessary  waste  of  low  head  heat  either  in  the 
stack  gases  or  in  the  low  pressure  steam.  Fuel  rates  on 
cargo  boats  will  be  about  0.60  pound  of  fuel  oil  per 
propeller  shaft  horsepower  hour  for  all  purposes,  or 
about  one-half  w-hat  was  considered  normal  but  a  few 
years  ago. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  ships  will  be  built 
because  it  will  be  an  economic  waste  to  do  otherwise. 

The  steamship  will  come  back  into  its  own  on  the 
long  hauls  because  the  fuel  carried  will  not  seriously 
handicap  the  cargo  carrying  capacity,  and  fuel  can  be 
carried  for  round  trip  voyages  and  purchased  where 
prices  are  cheapest.  The  weight  of  the  machinery  in- 
stallation will  be  light  in  comparison  to  other  types  of 
ship  drives,  because  the  steam  consumption  will  be  re- 
duced to  a  minimum,  thereby  reducing  the  weight  of 
the  boiler  and  condenser  equipment.  The  cost  of  the 
equipment  will  be  low  because  of  the  lesser  weight  of 
the  material  used  and  because  the  need  for  a  large 
number  of  such  equipments  will  permit  of  their  manu- 
facture on  a  more  nearly  standardized  basis. 

Our  cargo  ship  fleet,  which  represents  close  to  70 
per  cent,  of  our  merchant  marine,  is  antiquated  in  the 
face  of  modern  engineering  knowledge.  It  consists 
mainly  of  war-time  built  ships  which  are  uneconomical 
both  with  respect  to  their  speed  and  to  their  fuel  con- 
sumption. They  are  not  competitive  in  the  foreign  trade 
lanes  of  the  world  under  present  conditions  and,  there- 
fore, must  soon  be  replaced  with  modern  tonnage.  The 
9-  and  10-knot  cargo  vessels  of  2500  to  3000  shaft  horse- 
power are  passing  and  in  their  place  we  must  build 
ships  of  from  14  to  16  knots  speed  with  from  4000  to 
10,000  shaft  horsepower.  Higher  speed  means  a  greater 
number  of  "turn  arounds"  per  year  and,  therefore,  a 
lesser  number  of  ships  to  serve  a  given  trade  route.  It 
also  means  better  service  to  the  shipper  through  faster 
and  better  maintained  schedules. 

Now,  what  is  there  behind  the  scenes  of  this  newer 
engineering  that  is  of  interest  to  the  marine  fraternity 


at  large  and  to  the  marine  engineer,  and  how  has  the 
application  engineer  brought  about  this  new  era  in 
steam  engineering  economics? 

Avenues  of  Improvement. 

Looking  at  the  broader  aspects  of  economy  in  marine 
engineering  practice,  there  are  only  three  avenues  in 
which  results  can  be  obtained:  First,  through  increas- 
ed economy  in  steam  generation;  second,  through  in- 
creased economy  in  steam  uses;  and  third,  through  con- 
servation of  heat. 

Improvements  in  boiler  design,  in  fuel  oil  burning  ap- 
paratus, in  the  inclusion  of  air  preheaters  and  econo- 
mizers, plus  a  better  knowledge  of  oil  atomization  and 
air  regulation,  have  been  responsible  for  raising  the 
normal  operating  efficiency  of  boiler  plants  from  the 
70  to  75  per  cent,  of  a  decade  ago  up  to  as  high  as  87 
per  cent.  Simply  stated,  this  means  that  the  older  steam 
generating  plants  waste  from  25  to  30  per  cent,  of  the 
heat  in  the  fuel  up  the  stack,  while  the  newer  plants 
have  reduced  the  loss  to  but  13  per  cent. 

The  increased  economy  in  the  use  of  steam  has  been 
brought  about  in  various  ways. 

The  percentage  of  available  energy  in  steam  or  the 
percentage  that  can  be  converted  into  useful  work  is  a 
function  of  the  initial  pressure  and  temperature  and 
the  final  vacuum.  In  a  reciprocating  engine-driven  in- 
stallation in  which  the  initial  steam  condition  at  the 
engine  throttle  is  180  pounds  gauge,  saturated,  and  the 
vacuum  at  exhaust  24  inches,  the  available  energy  in 
the  expansion  range  is  but  279  B.T.U.  per  pound  of 
steam,  which  is  a  little  less  than  28  per  cent,  of  the 
heat  energy  supplied  to  generate  the  steam. 

On  our  wartime  built  cargo  vessels  which  were  tur- 
bine driven,  the  usual  steam  conditions  were  200 
pounds  gauge  pressure,  50  degrees  Fahrenheit  super- 
heat, and  28.5  inches  vacuum.  The  available  energy  per 
pound  of  steam  under  the  above  steam  conditions  was 
364  B.T.U.  per  pound  of  steam,  which  is  31  per  cent,  of 
the  heat  energy  supplied  at  the  boilers  to  generate  the 
steam. 

In  the  modern  steam  conditions  that  are  now  being 
figured  on  practically  all  new  installation  work;  i.e., 
400  pounds  gauge,  700  degrees  Fahrenheit  total  tem- 
perature (252  deg.  F.  superheat),  and  28.5  inches  of 
vacuum,  the  available  energy  is  462  B.T.U.  per  pound 
of  steam  and  the  percentage  of  heat  available  to  the 
heat  supplied  to  generate  is  35.5  per  cent. 

In  addition  to  the  more  favorable  cycle  efficiency  of 
modern  steam  conditions,  great  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  design  of  turbines  to  convert  a  larger  portion  of 
the  available  energy  in  the  steam  into  useful  energy  at 
the  propeller  shaft.  Part  of  this  increased  turbine  ef- 
ficiency is  due  to  the  refinements  in  the  turbine  itself, 
and  part  is  due  to  the  newer  steam  conditions.  Super- 
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heat  materially  aids  in  increasing  the  turbine  effic- 
iency because  it  decreases  the  frictional  losses  of  the 
steam  in  its  path  through  the  turbine,  and  the  lesser 
quantity  of  steam  used  lessens  the  percentage  of  the 
leaving  losses  in  the  steam,  as  it  leaves  the  last  stage 
wheel  in  its  path  to  the  condenser. 

In  the  war-time  built  turbine  propelling  equipments 
the  turbines  had  an  efficiency  of  from  62  to  68  per 
cent.,  whereas  the  newer  turbines  operating  under  mod- 
ern steam  conditions  are  built  for  efficiencies  ranging 
from  75  to  81  per  cent.,  depending  upon  the  power  rat- 
ing. 

Combining  the  newer  turbine  efficiencies  with  mod- 
ern steam  conditions,  we  find  that  from  26.6  to  28.7  per 
cent,  of  the  available  heat  energy  in  the  steam  is  being 
converted  into  useful  work,  whereas  with  the  wartime 
built  cargo  vessels  it  was  about  21  per  cent,  and  with 
the  reciprocating  engine  about  16%  per  cent. 

Steam  Auxiliary  Status 

Modern  steam  conditions  and  highly  efficient  propel- 
ling plants  have  materially  changed  the  status  of  the 
auxiliaries  aboard  a  ship.  With  the  small  amount  of 
low  temperature  condensate  to  be  heated,  it  is  no  long- 
er possible  to  use  noncondensing  steam  auxiliaries 
without  having  a  very  large  excess  of  auxiliary  exhaust 
steam  over  the  feed  water  heater  requirements.  Pass- 
ing the  high  pressure  steam  through  a  reducing  valve 
for  auxiliary  purposes  is  both  a  complication  and  an 
economic  waste  of  available  energy.  The  piping  of  ex- 
cess auxiliary  exhaust  steam  to  the  condenser  is  the 
same  as  throwing  fuel  overboard;  piping  it  to  an  inter- 
mediate stage  of  the  turbine  increases  the  required 
area  of  the  last  stages  of  the  turbine,  increases  the 
weight   and   dimensions,   increases   the  leaving  losses, 


Ma 


and  is  uneconomical  at  reduced  powers  when  the  stage 
pressure  is  low  because  of  the  throttling  loss  in  getting 
the  steam  into  the  turbine.  It  also  occasions  the  dan- 
ger of  blade  erosion  and  increases  the  amount  of  steam 
entering  the  condenser  and  therefore  the  latent  heat 
losses  of  the  system. 

High  economy  can  only  result  when  steam  is  allowed 
to  perform  useful  work  throughout  its  entire  pressure 
range,  and  when  the  least  amount  of  steam  is  used  to 
do  a  given  piece  of  work.  Throttling  and  latent  heat 
losses  must  be  reduced  to  the  very  minimum  otherwise 
there  is  useless  waste. 

The  real  answer  to  this  problem  is  auxiliary  electri- 
fication, with  the  current  supplied  by  a  highly  effic- 
ient auxiliary  turbine-generator  set  operating  conden- 
sing; by  a  motor-generator  set,  or  by  means  of  trans- 
formers from  the  main  circuit  on  an  electrically  driven 
vessel;  or  by  a  generator  attached  to  a  pinion  on  a  tur- 
bine-gear ship.  Each  system  has  its  application,  de- 
pending upon  the  amount  of  auxiliary  power  needed 
and  the  size  of  the  main  power  plant. 

It  is  still  felt  that  a  few  steam  auxiliaries  should  be 
left  such  as  the  feed  pump  and  the  stand-by  pumps.  As 
a  turbine-driven  feed  pump  can  utilize  high-pressure, 
high-temperature  steam  it  does  not  complicate  the 
problem.  The  stand-by  pumps  which  operate  but  inter- 
mittently do  not  interfere  with  the  maintenance  of  a 
proper  heat  balance. 

Feed  Water  Heatin.g 

Once  having  completed  a  layout  in  which  all  work  is 
performed  with  the  least  expenditure  of  steam,  the 
next  problem  to  be  considered  by  the  application  en- 
gineer is  that  of  accomplishing  the  maximum  second- 
ary gains  without  complicating  the   operation  of  the 
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Steam  distribution  plan  for  a  cargo  boat  utiUzing  practically  all  of  the  heat  generated  and  increasing  the  over-all  effideno-  of  the  installation 

by  eliminating  many  of  the  steam-dnven  auxiliaries. 
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plant.  In  this  connection  the  feed-water  heating  system 
is  the  most  important. 

The  extraction  of  steam  from  the  turbines  for  feed 
water  heating  or  for  other  purposes  is  an  economic 
procedure  in  many  ways.  It  not  only  returns  the  latent 
heat  of  the  steam  back  to  the  boilers,  thus  increasing 
the  evaporation  per  pound  of  fuel,  but  it  also  lessens 
the  amount  of  steam  entering  the  condensers,  which 
relieves  the  condenser  auxiliaries  from  part  of  their 
load.  It  reduces  the  proportionate  latent  heat  losses  of 
the  system  and  also  improves  the  turbine  efficiency  be- 
cause of  the  reduced  leaving  losses. 

In  an  installation  having  an  initial  pressure  and  tem- 
perature of  400  pounds  gauge  and  700  degrees  Fahren- 
heit, respectively,  it  pays  to  install  a  high-pressure 
feed  heater  operating  at  from  65  to  90  lbs.  gauge  pres- 
sure and  permitting  final  feed  water  temperatures  of 
from  300  to  325  degrees  Fahrenheit  being  maintained. 
Increasing  the  temperature  of  the  feed  water  from  the 
usual  230  degrees  Fahrenheit  to  300  degrees  Fahren- 
heit by  the  extraction  method  results  in  a  fuel  saving 
of  about  2.8  per  cent. 

Steam  extraction  being  an  efficient  measure,  we 
should  then  look  to  its  other  possible  uses,  so  that  the 
least  amount  of  steam  will  enter  the  condenser.  There 
is  always  use  for  low-pressure  steam  aboard  a  ship.  It 
is  required  for  heating  the  fuel  oil,  for  hot  water  serv- 
ice, for  the  warming  pans  in  the  galley,  for  heating  the 
public  spaces,  and  for  the  evaporators.  Steam  from  the 
high  pressure  extraction  opening  in  the  turbine  re- 
quires little  throttling,  is  adapted  to  all  of  the  forego- 
ing purposes,  and  can  always  be  readily  obtained  when 
the  ship  is  underway. 

The  steam  generated  in  the  evaporators  should  be 
piped  to  the  intermediate  or  low-pressure  feed  water 
heater,  so  that  the  latent  heat  of  evaporation  is  i-eturn- 
ed  to  the  boilers.  When  the  evaporated  steam  is  piped 
to  a  distiller  the  latent  heat  is  thrown  overboard  in  the 
circulating  water. 

High-pressure,  high-temperature  installations  accen- 
tuate the  need  for  both  pure  and  de-aerated  feed  water; 
they  operate  just  as  successfully  as  low  pressure  instal- 
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lations  providing  these  two  features  are  watched.  The 
evaporator  provides  pure  distilled  water  and  should 
be  used.  De-aeration  can  be  accomplished  by  either 
installing  an  entirely  closed  system,  or  by  heating  the 
water  in  the  feed  and  filter  tank  to  a  reasonably  high 
temperature  before  it  enters  the  feed  pump  and  passes 
thence  into  the  closed  feed  water  heating  system. 

The  various  measures  which  have  been  pointed  out, 
it  is  believed,  about  exhaust  the  means  of  securing 
maximum  economy  in  a  steam  plant.  Further  progress 
can  only  be  attained  by  increasing  the  steam  pressures 
and  temperatures,  by  increasing  the  designed  efficiency 
of  the  main  power  plant,  or  by  further  reduction  of  the 
stack-gas  temperatures  through  increase  in  the  amount 
of  air  preheater  surface  installed. 

How  far  it  pays  to  further  the  economies  along  these 
latter  lines  on  a  cargo  vessel  of  from  5000  to  10,000 
shaft  horse  power  rating  is  a  study  in  the  laws  of  dim- 
inishing returns. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  visualize  the  steam  dis- 
tribution plan  of  the  marine  power  plant  under  consid- 
eration, a  diagrammatic  view  is  shown.  No  operating 
complications  are  foreseen.  In  port  the  turbine-driven 
auxiliary  generator  furnishes  power  to  both  the  deck 
auxiliary  and  engine  room  auxiliaries.  The  same  set 
carries  the  load  when  maneuvering  and  when  entering 
and  leaving  port.  When  underway  and  when  the  plant 
is  operating  at  from  75  to  100  per  cent,  of  its  rated 
speed,  or  from  42  to  100  per  cent,  of  its  rated  power, 
an  auxiliary  generator  attached  to  a  pinion  of  the  re- 
duction gearing  will  furnish  the  power.  A  voltage 
regulator  is  used  to  keep  the  voltage  of  the  direct-cur- 
rent generator  constant,  and  the  generator  is  designed 
to  deliver  its  rated  power  at  the  lowest  speed  at  which 
it  will  be  called  upon  to  operate.  If  thought  necessary 
the  turbine-generator  set  can  be  kept  warmed  up,  and 
an  automatic  device  can  be  installed  which  will  trans- 
fer the  direct-current  auxiliary  load  to  it  in  case  of  an 
emergency,  thus  preventing  the  interruption  of  the 
power  supply. 

Lesser  weight,  lesser  first  cost,  and  lesser  fuel  cost 
identify  the  dominating  position  in  which  steam  mach- 
inery now  finds  itself  after  many  hectic  years  of  hard 
competition.  The  future  for  steam  looks  bright  and  it 
has  a  big  job  ahead  of  it  in  establishing  our  "newer 
merchant  marine"  on  a  sound  engineering  and  eco- 
nomic basis. 


Comparison   of   steam   consumption    and   over-all   thermal   efficiency 
of  a  single-screw  and  twin-screw  installation   with  operating  condi- 
tions the  same. 


A-B-C  for  the  Coal  Fireman 

A  selection  of  elementary  information  that  is  needed 
by  every  fireman  is  contained  in  a  booklet  entitled 
Questions  and  Answers  for  the  Coal  Fireman,  by  J.  F. 
Barkley,  just  published  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Mines,  Department  of  Commerce.  The  booklet  is  writ- 
ten in  easily  understandable  language  and  is  intended 
to  give  the  fireman  a  clear,  concise  idea  of  just  what 
happens  when  coal  is  burned  under  a  boiler  furnace 
and  of  the  best  methods  of  firing  to  avoid  waste. 

The  different  kinds  of  coal  are  listed  as  anthracite, 
semianthracite,  semibituminous,  bituminous,  subbitu- 
minous,  and  lignite,  and  definitions  of  each  kind  of  coal 
are  given.  The  commercial  sizes  of  hard  coal  and  soft 
coal  are  named  and  defined.  The  various  component 
parts  of  coals  are  discussed,  a  thorough  analysis  of  com- 
bustion theories  is  presented  in  simple  language,  and 
the  principal  types  of  coal-burning  furnaces  are  des- 
cribed in  a  practical  manner. 


Tank  Cleaning  Made  Safe 


By  Robert  F.  Hand 

Vice-President  and  Assistant  General  Manager, 
Standard  Shipping  Company 


SINCE  the  advent  of  petroleum  tankers  a  form  of 
industrial  hazard  has  arisen  which  has  resulted  in 
numerous  personal  injury  accidents.  I  refer  to  the 
system  of  tanl<;  cleaning  by  manual  labor,  the  hazards 
of  which  are  quite  apparent. 

This  method  requires  steaming  for  long  periods  of 
time,  then  washing  down  with  a  hose,  the  water  from 
which  in  many  cases  is  cold.  This  washing  operation 
is  begun  from  the  top  of  the  tank,  the  workmen  hand- 
ling the  hose  descending  slick  ladders  as  the  tempera- 
ture and  gas  condition  of  the  tanks  will  permit.  After 
the  washing  operation  is  completed  it  is  then  necessary 
for  the  men  to  climb  around  in  the  darkened,  greasy 
space  to  clean  up  the  rust  and  sediment  from  the  bot- 
tom. This  operation  is  particularly  dangerous,  not 
only  from  the  risk  of  injury  from  falling,  but  because 
there  is  always  the  possibility  of  men  being  overcome 
by  gases  generating  in  this  scale  and  sediment.  When 
the  cleaning  operation  is  carried  on  in  port  it  is  usually 
done  by  large  numbers  of  unskilled,  foreign  laborers, 
who  are  very  difficult  to  supervise  and  to  make  under- 
stand the  great  dangers  that  exist.  Much  lost  time  and 
many  accidents  are  inevitable  under  this  system. 

In  tanker  operation,  due  to  the  necessity  of  changing 
cargo  from  time  to  time,  that  is,  carrying  different 
kinds  and  grades  of  oil,  as  well  as  the  necessity  of  gas- 
freeing  the  compartments  for  minor  or  shipyard  re- 
pairs, frequent  and  thorough  cleaning  of  tanks  becomes 
necessary.  As  a  general  rule,  tankers  are  gas-freed 
before  they  are  sent  to  a  shipyard,  the  only  exception 
to  this  rule  being  when  the  tanker  is  in  a  sinking  con- 
dition, or  so  badly  damaged  it  cannot  be  cleaned  or 
gas-freed  without  drydocking.  It  is  also  permitted  to 
send  a  ship  to  a  yard  for  repairs  to  the  rudder,  propel- 
ler blades  and/or  machinery  without  being  gas-freed, 
in  which  case  the  tanks  are  sealed  and  special  precau- 
tions taken  to  prevent  unauthorized  persons  on  board. 

It  is  believed  that  if  it  could  be  accomplished  without 
great  expense  or  delay  to  the  vessels  that  all  tanker 
operators  would  prefer  to  gas-free  a  vessel  entirely 
before  allowing  it  to  go  to  a  shipyard  for  any  repairs. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  safety  it  is  obvious  that  in 
order  to  minimize  the  possibility  of  accidents  in  tank 
cleaning  operations  we  should  avoid  as  far  as  possible 
using  any  other  than  the  ship's  own  experienced  per- 
sonnel and  avoid  sending  any  men  into  the  tanks  until 
the  latter  are  thoroughly  and  entirely  gas-freed  to  the 
extent  that  they  will  remain  so. 

For  the  past  several  years  the  Standard  Shipping 
Company  has  tried  out  and  experimented  with  all  types 
and  methods  suggested  for  tank  cleaning  that  appeared 
to  have  any  considerable  merit.  The  only  method  tried 
out  which  eliminated  the  danger  element  at  a  cost  not 
prohibitive  has  been  given  thorough  tests  by  our  com- 
pany and  installations  have  been  made  on  various  types 
of  ships  and  under  all  conditions.  It  is  a  method  which 
does  not  require  the  steaming  operation  or  the  necessity 


of  men  entering  the  tanks.  The  whole  operation  is 
performed  from  the  deck  by  two  or  three  men  who  rnay 
be  from  the  ship's  own  crew. 

The  method  accepted  after  much  experimentation  is 
one  whereby  the  tanks  are  washed  by  heated  water 
directed  against  the  sides  of  the  tanks  in  a  solid  stream 
at  high  pressure  from  revolving  nozzles,  these  nozzles 
turning  slowly  in  a  horizontal  and  perpendicular  plane 
so  that  their  positions  change  continually  with  each 
revolution,  causing  the  stream  to  be  eventually  directed 
against  all  surfaces  of  the  tank.  The  nozzles  are  part  of 
the  machine  that  is  lowered  down  through  an  opening 
in  the  top  of  the  tank,  reaching  down  to  about  one-half 
the  depth  of  the  tank.  The  machine  is  made  entirely  of 
bronze,  thereby  eliminating  any  danger  of  accident  due 
to  projecting  the  machines  into  the  steel  tanks.  The 
power  to  revolve  the  nozzles  is  supplied  by  a  small  air 
motor  located  on  the  upper  end  of  the  unit,  which  re- 
mains above  deck.  Water  for  this  operation  is  supplied 
through  high  pressure  hose  connected  to  the  deck  fire- 
line.  For  most  efficient  cleaning  operations  the  water 
should  be  heated  to  a  temperature  of  approximately 
IGO  degrees  Fahrenheit  and  supplied  by  fire  or  general 
service  pump  at  a  pressure  of  175  to  200  pounds.  The 
most  efficient  and  practicable  method  of  heating  the 
water  appears  to  be  to  take  the  pump  suction  from  the 
overboard  discharge  of  the  main  or  auxiliary  condenser 
and  through  the  evaporators. 

Another  important  feature  of  the  system  is  that  it 
not  only  cleans  the  ship's  sides,  bulkheads,  and  over- 
head, but  effectively  cleans  the  floor  of  the  tank  as 
well,  because  of  the  continuous  Working  of  the  cargo 
pump  which  strips  the  tank  of  the  hot  water  used  in 
the  cleaning  process,  thus  realizing  the  full  force  of 
the  solid  stream  on  the  tank  floor.  It  is  obvious  that  by 
the  old  method  tank  cleaners  would  be  unable  to  retain 
their  hold  on  the  hose  if  the  water  pressure  were  as 
great  as  that  obtained  in  this  new  system.  The  great 
pressure  exerted  when  the  water,  which  is  emitted  from 
the  nozzles  in  the  new  system  strikes  the  tank  surface, 
immediately  pulverizes  the  rust  scale  and  this  falls  to 
the  tank  bottom.  The  breaking  away  of  this  scale  natur- 
ally eliminates  the  gas  deposits  which  are  always  found 
in  and  behind  the  rust.  When  the  tank  is  stripped  of  the 
hot  water  and  residue,  the  cleaning  and  gas-freeing  has 
been  entirely  completed  and  it  is  unnecessary  even  to 
send  men  down  to  swab  up  any  debris. 

This  excess  of  water  and  slop  oil  in  the  tank  bottom 
when  stripped  off  is  discharged  through  the  cargo  lines 
overboard  if  the  vessel  is  at  sea,  unless  the  ship's  posi- 
tion is  such  as  to  conflict  with  the  present  regulations 
covering  pollution  of  inland  and  coastal  waters.  In 
the  event  that  this  residue  from  each  tank  gas-freed  and 
cleaned  cannot  be  pumped  overboard,  it  is  then  pumped 
into  one  special  compartment  known  as  a  slop  tank,  and 
after  the  vessel  has  been  moored  to  the  dock  the  con- 

(Continued  on  Page   533) 


Marine  Refrigeration  Simplified 

Beginning  a  Series  of  Articles  on  the  Handling  of  Perishable  Products 
on  Shipboard  from  the  Ship  Operator's  Standpoint 

By  L  L.  Westling 


FOREWORD 


Marine  adaptation  of  refrigeration  is  nnde- 
niably  highly  specialized,  although  research  is 
wanting  and  records  are  few.  So  varying  are 
the  conditions  under  ivhich  it  is  applied  that  it 
has  been  difficult  to  accumulate  data  which  can 
be  of  general  usage.  Definite  and  scheduled 
routing  of  vessels  has  resulted  in  the  develop- 
ment of  systems  that  are  more  or  less  satisfac- 
tory for  the  particular  route  of  the  vessel  and 
in  developing  the  technique  of  carrying  com- 
modities and  products  that  are  pecular  to  the 
ports  served. 

When  these  developments  have  bee?t  achiev- 
ed, there  has  been  a  tendency  to  the  feeling 
that  the  cost  of  such  development  justifies  the 
carrier  to  retain  this  information  as  a  trade  se- 
cret. Considering  the  shipping  industry  as  a 
whole,  much  benefit  would  be  derived  through 
the  exchange  of  information.  There  is  a  dearth 
of  literature  on  the  subject,  and  it  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  series  of  articles  to  assetnble  infor- 
mation that  will  be  helpful  to  all. 

Space  ivill  not  be  taken  to  describe  the  de- 
sign of  equipment  usually  produced  by  manufac- 
turers, nor  will  directions  for  operating  plants 
be  given.  Operation  is  best  taught  by  equip- 
ment  manufacturers'  representatives,  on  the  ship. 
Volumes  have  been  written  on  this  subject,  and 
repetition  is  unnecessary.  Reasons  for  certain 
procedures  are  more  important. 

Refrigeration — an  applied  science — is  a  sub- 
ject that  is  usually  treated  in  technical  or  scienti- 


fic terms.  With  a  full  realization  that  many  who 
actually  apply  the  science  are  unfamiliar  with 
such  terminology  it  has  been  the  desire  of  the 
author  to  remove  that  veil  of  mystery  and  treat 
the  subject  in  concrete  and  simple  phraseology. 

The  greatest  handicap  the  marine  branch  of 
refrigeration  has  had  is  lack  of  general  and  fun- 
damental knowledge  of  the  subject  by  operating 
personnel. 

Many  men  ivho  are  interested  in  the  operation 
and  care  of  the  refrigeration  plant  and  the  con- 
trol of  conditions  in  the  "reefer"  chambers  have 
much  to  learn.  They  are  well  acquainted  ivith 
results  of  certain  operations,  given  them  by 
hand-me-doivn  teachings  of  predecessors  who 
teach  as  they  have  been  taught.  The  fortune  of 
the  situation  today  is  that  most  men  so  engaged 
are  ambitious  to  know  and  only  await  an  under- 
standable story.  Reason  will  supplant  rule  tvith 
a  knowledge  of  fundamentals. 

The  groivth  of  the  trade  in  recent  years  has 
been  such  that  a  higher  development  is  being 
economically  forced  upon  us. 

To  assist  in  this  development  is  the  purpose 
and  hope  of  the  author. 

The  illustrations  used  are  intended  as  being 
typical  only. 

The  author  desires  to  gratefully  acknoiuledge 
the  kind  assistance  given  by  manufacturers,  pub- 
lishers and  friends. 

L.  L.  Westling. 


Part  I  —  Demand  and  Development 
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'ITH  the  development  of  our  rural  districts  and 
the  costly  reclamation  of  nonproductive  areas 
by  vast  irrigation  and  reclamation  projects, 
land  prices  have  risen  to  such  a  height  that  large  hold- 
ings are  becoming  rare.  With  the  higher  cost  of  land, 
and  the  smaller  holdings  by  the  owners,  concentrated 
production  is  an  economical  demand. 

Concentrated  production  has  forced  the  industry  of 
farming  into  highly  specialized  and  technical  lines. 
This  tendency  has  led  to  the  production  of  vast  quan- 


tities of  fruits  and  vegetables.  To  avoid  flooding  local 
markets  with  its  resultant  price  deterioration,  new  and 
distant  markets  are  developed.  Distance  and  time  are 
the  enemies  to  successful  marketing  of  perishables,  and 
in  natural  sequence  methods  of  deferring  or  retarding 
ripening  and  maturing  processes  must  be  developed  to 
the  highest  efficiency. 

The  greatest  agency  for  the  retardation  of  ripening 
processes  or  the  propagation  of  bacteria  is  the  appli- 
cation of  cold. 
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The  increase  in  offshore  shipment  of  perishables  has 
grown  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  available  refrigeration 
cargo  space  is  growing  apace.  In  1925  there  was  a  total 
of  2,225,000  cubic  feet  of  insulated  spaces  in  American 
ships  alone,  and  in  1929  approximately  2,750,000  cubic 
feet,  or  an  average  increase  of  125,000  cubic  feet  per 
year.  It  is  authoritatively  stated  that  by  1933  or  1934 
the  total  will  be  approximately  4,000,000  cubic  feet. 
Foreign  shipping  probably  parallels  or  exceeds  this 
growth. 

There  are  many  uses  for  refrigeration  afloat  besides 
the  ti'ansportation  of  perishable  cargo.  Chief  among 
these  is  the  preservation  of  food  stuffs  for  passengers 
and  crew.  This  service  is  guided  largely  by  the  same 
rules  governing  transportation  of  cargo.  Kindred  serv- 
ices effect  manufacture  of  ice,  ice  cream,  confections, 
and  the  carriage  of  beverages.  In  some  new  construc- 
tion now  contemplated  for  tropical  service  vessels,  it  is 
planned  to  condition  the  air  of  passenger  spaces  for 
the  comfort  of  travelers.  In  naval  services,  refrigera- 
tion is  used  in  magazines  for  preservation  of  explosives. 
Another  modified  form  of  preservation,  and  closely 
akin  to  refrigeration,  is  the  forced  ventilation  of  air. 
Certain  classes  of  perishables  are  sufficiently  hardy 
to  keep  for  the  transportation  period  by  the  proper 
removal  of  the  generated  heat  and  gases  from  the 
enclosures. 

Experiments  have  been  made  in  the  direction  of  en- 
veloping commodities  in  gases  at  proper  concentration. 
In  very  recent  times  many  steamship  companies 
have  done  much  experimental  work  which  can  hardly 
be  described  as  research.  Much  has  been  accomplished, 
but  the  product  of  their  labor  can  scarcely  be  classed 
as  an  art  or  science.  The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  made  limited  and  valuable  investiga- 
tions, but  nothing  that  would  cover  the  general  subject 
of  transportation  by  water.  More  stress  has  been  given 
to  rail  transportation,  packing,  and  harvesting.  The 
University  of  California  has  begun  research  work  in 
the  Pacific  trade  routes,  and  much  good  information 
can  be  expected  from  this  work. 

In  the  "not-so-long"  ago,  "reefer"  boxes  and  chambers 
aboard  ship  constituted  merely  an  insulated  space  with 
refrigerating  coils;  and  an  analysis  of  older  construc- 
tion will  show  proportions  that  have  few  earmarks  of 
careful  study. 

Mechanical  refrigeration  may  be  defined  as  an  arti- 
ficial means  of  producing  the  negative  condition  called 
"cold."  Cold  is  a  relative  term  only  and  describes  a 
condition  comparable  between  relative  and  usually 
adjacent  media.  Preservative  properties  of  cold  were 
known  to  the  earliest  peoples,  especially  those 
dwelling  in  countries  having  severe  winter  seasons.  It 
was  well  known  to  them  that  the  freezing  of  their 
meats,  fish,  or  poultry  would  preserve  them  indefi- 
nitely. So  well  was  this  known  by  the  people  in  medie- 
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val  times  that  they  tried  to  artificially  produce  cold, 
and  their  efforts  were  rewarded  by  astounding  results'. 
Observing  the  cool  feeling  of  moist  cloth  to  their  bodies 
in  arid  countries,  their  experiments  led  to  the  use  of 
moist  cloth-covered  utensils  and  later  to  the  use  of 
porous  jars  to  make  their  water  and  food  stuffs  more 
palatable. 

Mechanical  production  of  cold  is  a  relatively  new 
art  and  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  boons  to 
the  human  race  in  forms  of  industry,  con.servation, 
health,  and  comfort.  The  ability  to  carry  perishables  at 
sea  for  extended  periods  has  not  only  guarded  the 
health  of  the  seafarer,  but  has  been  the  basis  of  one 
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of  the  most  profitable  sources  of  business  to  the  trans- 
portation world.  It  is  evident  that  the  market  of  the 
grower  or  producer  is  no  longer  confined  to  an  imme- 
diate vicinity  but  is  extended  to  the  farthe.st  ends  of 
the  earth. 

The  period  of  successful  marine  refrigeration,  which 
dates  from  approximately  1880,  has  seen  a  great  devel- 
opment in  the  apparatus  and  methods  used  in  the  mar- 
ine transportation  of  perishables.  On  the  refrigerant 
side  little  improvement  has  been  iiiade  in  the  art,  al- 
though the  prime  mover  side  has  seen  development  in 
the  direction  of  the  electrical  application.  Apparently 
the  near  ultimate  has  been  approached  in  the  refrig- 
erant cycle,  and  only  undeveloped  refrigerants  can 
bring  in  appreciable  changes. 

The  next  step  to  be  expected,  and  one  which  has 
already  been  successfully  used  ashore,  is  the  auto- 
matic plant.  Operating  conditions  aboard  ship  make  the 
problem  more  difficult  due  to  flexible  temperature 
arrangement  of  chambers,  and  consequent  variable 
back  pressures,  and  to  continuous  operation  of  steam- 
driven  units.  With  the  advent  of  the  electric  motor- 
driven  units  making  possible  intermittent  operation, 
automatic  plants  are  one  step  nearer. 

The  first  application  will  probably  be  with  the  use 
of  an  electric  motor-driven  brine  valve  controlled  by 
an  electro-thermostat  within  the  chamber.  The  elim- 
ination of  the  personal  factor  in  control  is  important, 
but  vigilance  over  such  equipment  should  be  increased 
rather  than  relaxed. 

It  must  follow  then  that  improvements  in  ways  and 
means  can  be  expected  to  further  conserve  the  "cold" 
produced  to  the  benefit  of  the  perishables  transported, 
but  the  human  element  has  more  possibilities  of  Itottor- 
ment  than  any  other  phase  of  the  program. 


Improving 

Marine  Fireroom  Economy 

operating  Costs  Can  be  Reduced  by  Increasing  the  Efficiency  of  the  Engine  Room; 
and  the  Boiler  Room  is  the  ''Place  to  Start  the  Economy  Campaign 

Part  VI.  Fundamentals  of  Operation 
By  Lieutenant  C  A.  Griffiths,  U.  S.  Navy 


OOD  results  in  the  operation  of  marine  machin- 
-ery  entails  a  perspective  embracing  not  only  the 
"^w^  details  of  the  fireroom  but  those  of  the  engine 
room  as  well.  The  best  machinery  manufactured  will 
not  produce  satisfactory  results 
when  improperly  run.  The  most 
complete  lay-out  of  lines  or  equip- 
ment conceived  by  modern  design 
will  fail  to  fulfill  its  mission  if 
full  advantage  is  not  taken  of  all 
the  benefits  offered.  Testing  and 
recording  equipment  fallen  into 
disuse  from  inability  to  obtain  con- 
clusive results  or  through  lack  of 
proper  interpretation  is  useless. 
Every  mechanical  aid  installed 
must  be  used  to  its  fullest  extent. 
For,  if  this  apparatus  be  not  used 
and  the  aids  so  offered  be  not  taken 
advantage  of  the  costs  of  installa- 
tion and  the  increased  expenses  of 
operation  will  wipe  out  profits  for 
the  owners. 

In  addition  to  his  duties  in  main- 
taining the  engineering  plant  in  good  mechancal  con- 
dition, ready  at  an  instant's  notice  to  meet  any  emer- 
gency, the  chief  engineer  must  also  guard  against  the 
faults  and  habits  of  improper  operation.  After  his 
machinery  is  in  the  mechanical  condition  that  meets 
his  entire  satisfaction,  every  effort  must  then  be  spent 
on  running  it  in  a  manner  whereby  the  greatest  econ- 
omy can  be  obtained.  To  do  so  requires  that  he  consider 
the  firerooms  with  their  boilers  and  the  engine  room 
with  its  machinery  as  a  whole.  Of  the  two  sections,  how- 
ever, the  greatest  improvements  can  generally  be  made 
in  the  firerooms,  and  this  for  the  reason  that  the  vari- 
able elements,  destructive  to  economy,  entering  into 
the  combined  operation  of  both  are  more  numerous 
there. 

Fireroom  Fundamentals  Important 

While  the  efficient  operation  of  a  boiler  room  cannot 
be  reduced  to  a  formula,  there  are  certain  fundamentals 
which  must  be  followed.  By  far  the  most  important 
fundamental  requirement  of  good  operation  is  this: — 
To  maintain  steady  steaming  conditions.  The  only 
reason  for  a  ship  having  boilers  and  engines  aboard  is 
to  convert  the  energy  of  the  fuel  into  propulsive  power. 
The  energy  in  the  fuel  is  released  by  combustion  and 
absorbed  by  the  water  in  the  boiler  and  in  turn  is  con- 
verted into  steam.  The  heat  in  the  steam  thus  produced 
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is  released  by  expansion  into  a  usable  form  of  work. 
The  accompanying  diagrammatic  sketch  is  included 

to  show  the  disposition  of  the  heat  energy  of  the  oil 

burned  in  a  marine  engineering  plant  using  turbine 
propulsion.  Different  conditions  of 
operation,  rates  of  combustion, 
speed  of  main  engines  and  auxil- 
iaries will  give  different  propor- 
tions. The  percentages  as  given  are 
based  on  the  heat  units  in  a  pound 
of  oil  fired  under  moderately  good 
operating  conditions.  A  boiler  ef- 
ficiency of  72  per  cent,  was  as- 
sumed with  an  evaporation  of  13.6 
pounds  of  steam  per  pound  of  oil. 
Whei-e  it  has  not  been  practicable 
to  calculate  the  percentages  of  heat 
entering  or  leaving  different  pieces 
of  apparatus  the  figures  have  been 
assumed. 

Marine  Power  Plant  Losses 
The  principal  losses  in  the  plant 
are  as  indicated.     No  attempt  has 
been  made  to  go     into    a     detailed 

analysis  of  these  losses,  but  briefly,  they  are: — 

(1)  Stack  losses  are  due  to  the  hot  gases  wasted 
through  the  stack.  The  temperature  of  these  gases 
varies  with  the  rate  of  combustion,  structure  of  the 
boiler  and  uptakes,  excess  air  entering  the  furnace 
through  registers  or  casing  leaks,  cleanliness  of  fire 
and  water  sides,  condition  of  baffles,  unburned  carbon 
carried  off  with  the  gases  of  combustion  as  smoke,  and, 
consequently  the  carbon  monoxide  and  carbon  dioxide 
contents  of  the  gases.  The  temperature  of  the  gases 
leaving  the  stack  under  normal  conditions  should  not 
be  above  650  degrees  Fahrenheit.  A  poor  condition 
existing  in  any  of  the  above  features  will  result  in 
higher  temperatures. 

(2)  Boiler  radiation  losses  are  due  to  faulty  brick 
work,  poor  insulation,  faulty  casings,  and  improper  or 
incomplete  lagging.  Together  with  the  stack  losses,  this 
determines  the  approximate  boiler  efficiency.  Many 
other  factors,  too  detailed  for  this  discussion,  naturally 
enter  into  the  exact  determination  of  the  boiler 
efficiency. 

(3)  Steam  line  radiation  losses  are  due  to  unlagged 
or  loosely  lagged  piping  and  valves.  A  certain  unavoid- 
able loss  exists  in  unlagged  flanges,  joints,  and  valve 
bonnets.  Wherever  possible  lagging  should  be  used  and 
when  used  it  must  be  tight. 

(4)  Turbine  losses  are  due  to  the  design  of  the  tur- 
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Diagrammatic  reoresentation  of  the  heat  flow  in  a  marine  power  plant. 


bine  and  are  in  general  unavoidable.  They  include  bear- 
ing losses,  rotation  losses,  blade  losses,  nozzle  losses 
due  to  wire-drawn  steam,  and  mechanical  losses  in  the 
reduction  gears  when  installed.  Bearing  and  mechanical 
losses  may  be  minimized  by  the  use  of  clean  lubricating 
oil  of  the  proper  viscosity.  Bearings  should  be  correct- 
ly spotted  in  and  journals  and  gear  teeth  kept  bright. 
Throttle  losses  due  to  wire-drawn  steam  can  be  avoided 
only  when  the  valve  can  be  opened  wide. 

(.5)  Practically  one-half  of  the  heat  content  of  the 
fuel  is  unavailable  and  is  lost  through  the  condenser. 
The  amount  so  lost  can  be  varied  through  small  limits 
by  keeping  the  temperature  of  the  air  pump  discharge  as 
high  as  possible  consistent  with  a  good  vacuum.  For  ex- 
ample: If  the  water  rate  of  the  turbine  is  13  pounds 
per  shaft  horsepower  hour  and  the  temperature  of  the 
condensate  is  80  degrees  in  the  first  case  and  100  de- 
crees in  the  second,  then  the  heat  content  of  the  con- 
densate for  the  two  cases  will  be: 

(1)  Heat  of  the  liquid  at  80'  48.03  BTU  per  lb. 

BTU  per  SHP-Hr 624.4 

(2)  Heat  of  the  liquid  at  100' 69.97  BTU  per  lb. 

BTU  per  SHP-Hr 909.6 

This  shows  a  gain  in  heat  units  of  285.6  BTU  per  shaft 
horsepower  per  hour;  not  a  great  amount  but  suffic- 
ient to  be  given  consideration. 

(6)  The  losses  in  auxiliary  machinery  vary  with  the 
mechanical  condition  of  the  individual  pieces  of  appar- 
atus, the  rate  at  which  each  is  run,  and  the  loads  upon 
them.  The  auxiliary  exhaust  is  shown  utilized  in  the 
evaporators,  the  feed  water  heater  and  in  the  turbines. 
The  heat  thus  recovered  from  the   auxiliary  exhaust 


results  in  increasing  the  feed  temperature,  additional 
heat  available  for  the  turbines,  and  in  the  manufacture 
of  fresh  water. 

Heat  Balance 

In  the  transference  of  heat  energy  from  fuel  to 
water  to  work  the  most  important  consideration  is  the 
heat  balance;  that  is.  there  must  be  a  steady  flow  of 
heat  from  the  burning  oil  in  the  furnace  into  the  water 
in  the  boiler,  thence  to  the  engines  in  the  form  of 
steam  where  the  useful  work  is  extracted,  and  finally 
what  heat  is  then  left  is  exhausted  overboard  through 
the  circulating  waters  of  the  condenser.  In  order  that 
the  balance  be  maintained,  the  flow  of  heat  from  each 
piece  of  apparatus  to  the  next  must  be  steady.  And.  in 
order  that  this  may  occur,  adjustments  must  be  made 
with  minute  exactness;  once  made  they  should  not  be 
altered  until  external  interference  makes  readjustment 
necessary. 

Great  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  the  necessity 
for  keeping  steady  steaming  conditions  throughout  the 
plant.  When  changes  are  made  the  heat  balance  is 
temporarily  destroyed  and  it  will  remain  so  until  all 
machinery  affected  by  the  new  conditions  is  readjusted. 
Should  the  balance  be  not  regained  the  flow  will  be 
interrupted  and  the  plant  disabled. 

When  the  captain  of  the  ship  orders  a  change  in 
.speed  he  sets  in  motion  a  series  of  events.  The  first 
thing  that  happens  when  the  throttles  of  the  main 
engines  are  opened  wider  to  give  the  increased  revolu- 
tions is  the  withdrawal  of  more  steam  from  the  boilers. 
That  causes  a  drop  in  steam  pressure  and  to  regain  the 
balanced  flow  more  fuel  must  be  burned.  The  fuel  oil 
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pumps  must  be  speeded  up.  Greater  fuel  burned  re- 
quires increased  air  pressure  and  volume.  The  forced 
draft  blowers,  if  installed,  must  therefore  be  .speeded 
up  and  the  registers  readjusted.  As  increased  steam  is 
taken  from  the  boilers  the  feed  checks  must  be  opened 
wider  to  maintain  the  water  level.  This  causes  a  drop 
in  the  feed  water  pressure  and  the  feed  pumps  must 
be  speeded  up.  The  quantity  of  steam  condensed  in  the 
main  condensers  has  been  increased  by  increasing  the 
quantity  of  steam  used  and  the  vacuum  will  drop  unless 
a  great  amount  of  circulating  water  passes  through  the 
condenser.  This  requires  the  readjustment  of  the  over- 
board discharge  or  speeding  up  the  main  circulators. 
The  increased  quantity  of  condensate  demands  the  air 
pumps  be  run  faster.  Greater  main  engine  speed  re- 
quires, in  a  forced  feed  system,  increased  lubricating 
oil  pressure.  With  an  increase  in  speed  of  several  aux- 
iliaries a  greater  amount  of  steam  is  being  used  and 
the  pressure  in  the  auxiliary  exhaust  line  will  rise 
unless  adjusted. 

This  example  is  an  aggravated  ease  where  large  re- 
adjustments are  necessary  because  of  a  large  change 
in  steaming  rates.  But,  each  change  in  the  operation  of 
any  piece  of  machinery  affects  the  plant  as  a  whole 
to  a  certain  degree.  In  proportion  as  the  change  is  great 
or  small  so  will  be  the  adjustments  necessaiy  to  the  rest 
of  the  machinery  to  meet  the  changed  conditions.  These 
adjustments  must  in  most  cases  be  made  manually  by 
the  operating  personnel,  and  the  men  must,  consequent- 
ly, be  ever  on  the  alert  to  make  them.  It  is  on  the 
personnel  alone  that  the  responsibility  for  steady 
steaming  rests  and  without  balanced  conditions  exist- 
ing economy  is  impossible. 

Automatic   Adjustments. 

While  in  most  instances  all  adjustments  to  machin- 
ery must  be  made  by  the  operating  personnel  them- 
selves, still  new  design  has  brought  forth  many  ad- 
vances in  equipment  which  renders  marine  machinery 
more  automatic  in  its  operation.  For  instance,  in  the 
above  cited  example,  it  might  be  safe  to  say  that  with 
proper  equipment  only  three  manual  adjustments 
would  have  to  be  made  by  the  men  on  watch ;  the  others 
being  made  automatically. 

The  first  manual  operation  would  be  that  of  opening 
the  throttle  to  increase  the  ship's  speed.  The  next 
would  be  the  burner  and  register  adjustment  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  fuel  and  air  being  supplied.  The 
third  would  be  the  adjustment  to  the  condenser  circu- 
lating water  and  the  air  pumps.  The  other  adjustments 
by  the  installation  of  the  proper  equipment  can  be 
made  automatic.  Automatic  feed  regulators  which  will 
maintain  a  steady  water  level  can  be  obtained.  Auto- 
matic pump  governors  can  be  installed  which  will  keep 
the  feed  pump  pressure  and  the  lubricating  oil  pressure 
up  to  that  required.  An  automatic  reducing  valve  plac- 
ed on  the  exhaust  steam  line  will  keep  the  pressure  of 
the  auxiliary  exhaust  at  the  figui'e  desired.  The  more 
automatic  adjustments  can  be  made  the  less  will  be  the 
loss  of  heat  balance  that  will  result. 

Next  in  importance  to  maintaining  steady  steaming 
conditions  is  the  necessity  for  a  complete  understand- 
ing of  all  phases  of  engineering  by  the  entire  engin- 
eering personnel.  When  a  fireman  realizes  that  some 
act  of  his  will  affect  not  only  his  own  station  but  the 
rest  of  the  plant  as  well,  he  will  be  more  considerate  in 
what  he  does. 

Trained   Personnel. 


The   chief  engineer  has  sources  of  infoi-mation 
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A  remarkable  photograph  •    arrangement  of  steam  piping 

and  uptakes  above  the  uppc;   ^:"Ur.^  ai  a  modem  marine  installation 

of   water-tube  boilers.   Note   the  carbon   dioxide   recording  apparatus 

and  the  long  expansion  bends  and  neatly  applied  insulation. 

the  proper  operation  of  the  plant  that  are  not  available 
to  his  crew.  These  approved  methods  must  not  only  be 
known  to  him,  but  he  must  pass  that  information  along 
to  his  men.  He  should  not  only  tell  them  exactly  what 
to  do  but  why  it  is  done,  and  what  the  effect  on  the  safe- 
ty of  the  machinery  or  the  economy  in  the  other  parts  of 
the  plant  will  be  if  the  particular  operation  is  not  car- 
ried out.  For  everj'  action  that  each  man  makes  there 
should  be  a  definite  reason  which  should  be  perfectly 
clear  to  him.  Greater  cooperation,  steadier  steaming 
conditions,  and  better  economy  will  result  if  the  pur- 
pose of  every  action  is  well  understood. 

Every  man  in  the  "black  gang"  should  be  trained  to 
step  into  the  shoes  of  the  man  holding  the  job  immedi- 
ately senior  to  him.  Incentive  to  better  himself  must  be 
developed.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  a  fireman  know 
only  how  to  fire  a  boiler;  he  should  know  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  the  water  tender  as  well.  As  the 
boiler  room  is  the  beginning  of  the  cycle  of  events 
which  ultimately  results  in  the  propulsion  of  the  ship, 
prior  to  doing  duty  in  the  engine  room  each  man  should 
have  had  experience  in  the  fireroom  and  thoroughly 
understand  just  what  takes  place  there. 

Recording   Instruments. 

The  value  to  the  chief  engineer  of  testing  and  re- 
cording apparatus  in  both  the  fireroom  and  engine 
room  cannot  be  over-estimated.  Automatic  recording  in- 
struments furnish  valuable  information  for  leisure 
study  and  are  available  on  the  market  for  practically 
every  piece  of  machinery  and  apparatus  in  the  plant. 
Steam  flow  meters  will  tell  the  chief  engineer  whether 
he  is  using  too  much  steam  for  the  speed  of  his  mach- 
iner>'  and  the  amount  of  fuel  being  burned.  Flue  gas 
analysis  outfits,  carbon  dioxide  recorders,  and  uptake 
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pyrometers  will  give  him  data  on  the  condition  of  his 
furnace  gases.  Water  testing  outfits,  either  chemical  or 
electrical,  are  invaluable  for  both  the  safety  of  the  ma- 
chinery and  the  economy  of  the  plant. 

Every  vital  point  in  the  department  should  have  an 
accurately  calibrated  thermometer  installed  and  spare 
thermometers  should  always  be  available.  Pressures 
play  a  most  important  part  in  the  economy  of  a  plant 
and  pressure  gauges  should  not  only  be  installed  at  all 
points  but  should  always  give  accurate  readings.  Fre- 
quent calibration  of  gauges  demands  the  use  of  a  gauge 
testing  outfit. 

Not  only  should  these  instruments  be  installed  and 
be  in  good  condition  but  their  readings  must  be  re- 
corded as  well.  A  study  and  analysis  of  these  readings 
will  give  the  chief  engineer  valuable  information,  par- 
ticularly if  his  plant  is  not  operating  at  its  best  econ- 
omy. Manufacturers  of  these  metering  and  recording 
instruments  furnish  detailed  instructions  in  regard  to 
their  use  and  will  assist  in  their  proper  installation. 
They  will  also  furnish  advice  on  analyzing  data  ob- 
tained from  their  instruments  and  will  show  the  chief 
engineer  how  to  use  the  results  in  a  manner  beneficial 
to  the  economy  of  the  plant. 

Frequently  overlooked  is  the  desirability  of  having 
as  great  a  degree  of  comfort  as  possible  for  the  men  on 
watch.  By  that  is  not  meant  the  use  of  a  padded  arm 
chair  for  the  fireman  on  watch,  but  rather  the  elimina- 
tion of  live  steam  leaks,  adequate  lagging  on  high  pres- 
sure lines,  good  ventilation,  and  a  clean,  well-lighted 
station.  A  man  working  in  a  well  lighted  atmosphere  of 
cleanliness  will  turn  out  far  better  work  than  he  will 
if  he  is  working  in  semi-darkness  in  a  dirty  fireroom. 
The  habit  of  cleanliness  goes  far  toward  bettering  the 
economy  of  a  plant ;  and  as  a  fireroom  is  sloppy  in  ap- 
pearance, so  will  it  generally  be  sloppy  in  perform- 
ance. 

Chief's  Records. 

The  chief  engineer  should  also  be  something  of  an 


accountant.  He  should  maintain  a  running  record  not 
only  of  the  fuel  and  water  used,  but  also  of  the  upkeep 
costs,  supplies,  docking,  and  repair  yard  overhauls.  By 
totalling  all  the  costs  of  the  engineering  department  he 
can  then  figure  out  what  the  operating  costs  of  the 
ship  are  on  a  mileage  basis.  A  record  of  this  sort  over 
a  period  of  months  will  enable  the  chief  engineer  to 
see  for  himself  how  economies  that  are  the  results  of 
his  own  efforts  will  reduce  the  cost  of  the  ship  per 
mile. 

It  has  been  said  that  too  much  data  cannot  be  taken. 
It  does  require,  however,  judicial  selection  to  select 
from  these  data  those  which  will  be  of  value  in  reach- 
ing a  true  analysis ;  and  the  chief  engineer  must  there- 
fore use  his  best  judgment.  A  heterogeneous  display  of 
temperatures,  for  example,  would  be  meaningless;  a 
steady  record  of  uptake  temperatures,  however,  would 
disclose  any  suddenly  developed  air  leak  in  a  furnace. 
As  it  is  with  temperatures,  so  will  it  be  with  any  other 
record.  A  record  of  mileage  and  the  cost  of  the  fuel 
used,  while  having  a  certain  value  in  itself,  is  incom- 
plete in  attempting  to  show  the  total  costs  of  operating 
the  engineering  plant. 

A  ship  having  just  completed  an  overhaul  and  just 
out  of  drydock  will  obviously  use  less  fuel  per  mile 
than  before  her  overhaul.  Yet,  to  get  the  complete  pic- 
ture of  the  ship's  operating  expenses  the  cost  of  over- 
haul must  be  included.  Should  part  of  the  work  that 
had  been  done  by  the  repair  yard  have  been  accom- 
plished by  the  ship's  force  under  the  direction  of  the 
chief  engineer,  the  total  cost  of  the  overhaul  would 
have  been  just  that  much  less  and  the  chief  engineer 
would  have  increased  his  value  to  the  owners.  While 
records  such  as  these  are  usually  kept  in  the  home  of- 
fices of  the  company,  still  the  chief  engineer  should 
likewise  keep  them  in  order  that  he  can  be  better  in- 
formed on  the  operating  costs  of  the  machinery  for 
which  he  is  responsible. 


A  MODERN  FIREROOM 

Our  illustralioii  shows  the  furnace  fronts 
and  steam  piping  in  a  fireroom  on  a  mod- 
ern turbo-electric  American  combination 
liner.  Note  that  the  water-tube  boiler  fronts 
and  the  piping  are  all  painted  in  a  light 
shade,  giving  maximum  lighting  effect  and 
creating  an  atmosphere  of  cleanliness  and 
neatness  in  the  fireroom.  A  modern  oil- 
burning  fireroom  at  sea  should  be  a  clean, 
comfortable,  safe  place  in  which  to  work. 
Its  proper  functioning  demands  a  high 
grade  of  intelligence  rather  than  the  brawn 
requirements  of  the  obsolete  coal  heaver. 


Distinctive 

Markings  for  Marine  Piping 

Standards  Approved  by  the  American 
Marine  Standards  Committee 


THE  uniform  marking  of  pipe  lines  on  shipboard 
for  visual  identification  of  their  functions  is 
deemed  essential  for  safe  and  efficient  operation. 
The  standard  of  markings  herewith  presented  has  been 
promulgated  by  the  American  Marine  Standards  Com- 
mittee with  singleness  of  purpose  to  improve  methods 
of  ship  operation  bj'  establishing  a  single  system  on 
American  ships  in  lieu  of  a  growing  confusing  diver- 
sity. It  is  based  on,  and  the  markings  coincide  with,  the 
standard  used  for  many  years  on  the  ships  of  the 
United  States  Navy  which  was  adopted  in  preference 
to  others  suggested  not  only  to  avoid  conflicting  meth- 
ods in  American  ships  (naval  and  merchant),  but  be- 
cause of  the  prevalent  familiarity  in  the  marine  in- 
dustry with  the  Navy  markings.  The  extent  of  the 
markings  for  merchant  ships  is,  however,  minimized  to 
suit  their  comparatively  lesser  needs  for  such  mark- 
ings, as  indicated  in  the  general  notes. 

It  is  believed  that  general  use  of  the  standard  as  far 
as  deemed  essential  for  ready  identification  of  piping 
on  the  various  types  of  ships  would  simplify  ship  opera- 
tion and  upkeep,  but  it  is  recognized  that  experience  in 
its  use  ma.v  show  imperfections  and  all  concerned  are, 
therefore,  asked  to  cooperate  with  the  committee  by 
reporting  any  difficulty  encountered  in  the  use  of  the 
standard  with  suggestions  for  improvement,  for  con- 
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sideration  in  the  course  of  the  committee's  program  to 
keep  its  publications  in  step  with  the  development  of 
good  practice. 

Pipe  lines,  the  purpose  of  which  is  not  obvious 
without  marking,  shall  be  marked  at  intervals  through- 
out the  ship  with  distinctive  colors  to  designate  their 
functions  in  the  manner  indicated  by  Plates  1,  2  and  ."?. 


The  Safe  Operation  of  Marine  Boilers 

Some  Considerations  in  the  Treatment  of  Feed  Water  with  Special  Reference 
to  the  High  Pressure  IVater-tube  Steam  Generator 

By  R.  E.  Hall, 

Director,  Hall  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh 


THE  many  factors  that  must  obtain  simultaneously 
to  insure  safe  operation  of  a  boiler,  whether  in 
marine  or  in  a  land  steam  generating  plant,  may 
be  divided  into  two  classes;  namely,  those  external, 
and  those  internal  to  the  boiler  proper  and  its  acces- 
sories. If  there  is  to  be  safety,  certainty,  and  continuity 
of  operation,  no  factor  of  the  latter  class  requires  more 
careful  and  diligent  attention  than  maintenance  be- 
tween the  containing  metal  and  the  water  or  steam  of 
those  contacting  relations  that  will  assure  no  deter- 
ioration of  the  metal  itself  or  of  its  rate  of  heat  trans- 
fer. To  this  factor,  namely,  water  conditioning,  the  pres- 
ent discussion  is  directed. 

The  General  Problem  of  Water  Conditioning 

The  general  problem  of  water  conditioning;  namely, 
maintenance  in  the  water  contacting  the  metal  of  those 
conditions  that  will  insure  prevention  of  scale  forma- 
tion, corrosion,  unsatisfactory  boiling  conditions,  and 
metal  cracking,  is  identical  for  land  or  seagoing  boilers. 

The  keynote  in  boiler-water  conditioning  is  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  in  the  boiler  water  a  desirable  con- 
centration of  conditioning  chemicals.  Eoutine  tests  at 
satisfactory  intervals  serve  notice  as  to  amount  of 
chemicals  to  use  to  maintain  the  desired  condition.  The 
chemicals  maintained  in  the  boiler  water  are  the  ac- 
tively engaged  line  of  front  defense  against  scale,  cor- 
rosion, foaming,  and  metal  cracking;  the  routine  tests 
on  the  boiler  water  are  the  roll  call  to  determine  the 
number  of  casualties  since  the  preceding  test;  and  any 
change  in  rate  of  addition  of  chemicals  is  merely  the 
prorating  of  reinforcements  to  maintain  the  front  line 
at  full  fighting  strength.  Thus  any  change  in  make-up 
water  or  in  rate  of  condenser  leakage  becomes  appar- 
ent at  once  because  when  the  test  is  made  it  indicates 
change  in  amount  of  conditioning  chemicals  required; 
but  since,  by  change  in  amount  of  chemicals,  the 
strength  of  the  front  line  defense  is  maintained  unim- 
paired, cleanliness  of  evaporative  surfaces  and  pro- 
tection thereof  from  corrosion  or  cracking  are  attained 
continuously  and  indefinitely,  and  turbining  becomes  a 
relic  of  past  experience. 

Thus  boiler-water  conditioning  becomes  an  exact  art, 
as  definite  and  certain  as  the  art  of  navigating  the 
ship. 

Because  it  is  exact,  boiler-water  conditioning  is 
marked  by  simplicity.  Two  chemicals  suffice,  namely, 
one  of  the  sodium  phosphates,  to  prevent  formation  of 
scale;  and  caustic  soda  or,  less  preferably,  soda  ash,  to 
obtain  proper  adjustment  of  the  boiler-water  alkalinity, 
and  thus  protect  against  corrosion,  foaming,  and  boiler- 
metal  cracking.  These  conditioning  chemicals  are  stan- 
dai-d  heavy  chemicals;  they  are  purchased  in  pure 
form  on  the  open  market  at  the  market  price. 

One  invariable  rule   suffices  in  their  use;    namely. 


maintain  in  the  boiler-water  the  minimum  of  both  phos- 
phate and  alkalinity  that  will  suffice  for  their  respec- 
tive purposes.  This  is  no  rule  of  mere  economy;  it  is 
vital  to  safety  of  the  boiler  plant  and  of  those  asso- 
ciated therewith  or  neighboring  thereto. 

More  than  the  minimum  of  either  the  phosphate  or 
alkalinity,  and  especially  the  latter  is  helpful  in  inaug- 
urating or  accelerating  foaming  or  wet  steam  condi- 
tions. 

However,  from  the  standpoint  of  safety  of  all  con- 
cerned, limitation  of  the  boiler-water  alkalinity  to  its 
minimum  is  of  even  greater  significance.  Alkalinity  is 
the  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  of  boiler-water  condition- 
ing. In  extremely  low  concentration,  it  is  protective  to 
the  boiler  metal;  but  used  under  uncontrolled  condi- 
tions, it  becomes  the  most  insidious  of  enemies  to  the 
integrity  of  the  boiler  metal.  In  conjunction  with  the 
heavy  varying  stresses  inherent  in  the  boiler  and  with 
carelessly  controlled  usage,  it  may  develop  especially 
in  the  seams  weakness  of  metal  that,  caught  in  time, 
cost  replacement  of  equipment  only,  but  that,  if  un- 
checked, may  end  in  the  disaster  of  explosion  with  at- 
tendant property  damage  and  irremediable  loss  of  life. 

Thus  success  and  safety  in  water  conditioning  de- 
mand use  of  only  pure  chemicals  of  known  composi- 
tion and  result  primarily  from  continuous  maintenance 
of  essential  concentrations  thereof  in  the  boiler-water. 
Investigational  work,  carried  on  by  the  author  and  his 
associates  for  almost  nine  years  now,  has  defined  the 
requisite  concentrations  of  the  above  specified  chemi- 
cals to  maintain  in  the  boiler-water,  and  has  devel- 
oped simple  routine  tests  whereby  the  boiler  operator 
can  assure  himself  of  such  m.aintenance  at  all  times. 
Responsibility  for  clean  surfaces  and  safe  boilers 
finally  rests  with  the  operator,  because  it  is  his  duty  to 
compass  the  maintenance  at  all  times  of  the  requisite 
conditions.  However,  he  is  a  master  of  his  own  destiny 
because  whether  he  takes  on  water  in  New  York  or 
San  Francisco,  or  whether  he  has  a  tenth  per  cent,  or 
ten-fold  that  amount  of  condenser  leakage,  he  has  a 
definite  condition  to  maintain  in  the  boiler-water  and 
definite  chemicals  with  which  to  produce  the  condition. 
Amount  of  chemicals  that  he  must  use  will  vary  largely, 
according  to  conditions,  but  his  tests  signify  the  amount 
to  use  and  are  as  certain  guides  in  charting  his  course 
through  various  changes  as  his  compass  in  charting 
the  course  of  his  ship. 

Control  of  the  Boiler-Water 

We  have  emphasized  the  necessity  for  exactness  in 
controlling  the  boiler-water  conditions.  We  will  now 
outline  briefly  the  methods  that  make  this  exactness  a 
simple  matter  for  the  operators  of  the  boilers. 

A  sample  of  boiler-water  is  drawn  from  blowdown 
line,  water  column  blowdown,  or  other  point  that  as- 
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sures  a  sample  which  is  representative  of  the  circulat- 
ing boiler-water.  The  higher  the  operating  pressure,  the 
more  essential  it  is  that  the  sample  under  pressure  pass 
through  a  cooling  coil,  to  avoid  change  because  of 
flashing  steam. 

A  part  of  the  sample,  cooled  to  room  temperature,  is 
titrated  with  standard  acid  to  determine  its  alkalinity. 
The  burette  and  the  standard  acid  for  titrating  con- 
stitute merely  a  yardstick  for  measuring  alkalinity, 
and  the  measurement  is  as  simply  made  as  a  measure- 
ment of  length  with  an  actual  yardstick. 

To  another  portion  of  the  sample  from  which  any 
sludge  has  been  removed  by  filtering,  appropriate  in- 
gredients are  added,  and  if  phosphate  is  present  the 
water  turns  blue.  The  amount  of  phosphate  is  deter- 
mined by  matching  this  blue  color  with  the  appropriate 
member  of  a  series  of  standard  blue  shades,  whereupon 
the  concentration  of  phosphate  in  the  boiler-water  is 
known. 

To  a  third  portion  of  the  boiler-water  sample  with 
sludge  removed,  ingredients  are  added  which  render  it 
milky  in  character  if  sulphate  is  present.  The  amount  of 
sulphate  is  found  by  determining  the  degree  of  milki- 
ness;  and  this  is  simply  done  by  finding  how  much  the 
solution  must  be  diluted  to  allow  light  to  pass 
through  it. 

The  readings  as  taken  are  set  down  on  record  sheets 
for  the  purpose.  These  sheets  should  be  retained  as  a 
permanent  record,  that  will  serve  as  a  history  of  boiler- 
water  conditions  maintained  in  case  any  development 
in  the  boiler  should  require  reference  thereto. 

The  operator  should  have  before  him  a  curve  show- 
ing what  phosphate  and  alkalinity  ought  to  be  present 
in  the  boiler-water  for  the  concentration  of  sulphate 
he  has  found.  If  the  phosphate  is  low,  he  increases,  and 
if  high,  he  decreases,  the  amount  he  is  feeding  to  the 
boiler  water.  Likewise,  if  the  alkalinity  is  low  or  high, 
he  varies  the  amount  of  caustic  soda  appropriately. 

In  this  simple  manner,  the  operator  has  complete  con- 
trol over  maintenance  of  desirable  conditions  of  phos- 
phate and  alkalinity  in  the  boiler-water. 

We  emphasize  again  that  the  boiler-water  alkalinity 
be  maintained  at  the  lowest  value  compatible  with  pro- 
tection from  corrosion.  With  deaeration  of  feed  water 


H-^NDLING  OIL  FUEL 

Our  illustration  shows  fuel  oil  transfer 
pumps  and  manifolds  of  a  recent  installa- 
tion on  board  a  United  States  Army- 
transport.  It  is  easy  to  see  from  this  picture 
that  the  engineers  and  firemen  on  a  mod- 
em oil-burning  installation  require  to  be 
constantly  on  the  alert  to  keep  the  oil 
fuel  flowing  properly  to  the  burners  in 
the  furnaces  under  their  boilers  and  also 
to  keep  their  many  connections,  joints, 
valves,  and  valve  packings  in  good  order 
so  as  not  to  lose  oil  by  leakage.  That 
such  plants  on  a  moving  and  fairly  flexible 
foimdation  can  register  the  economies  ob- 
tained by  the  majority  of  steamers  is  always 
a  source  of  wonder  to  the  stationary  en- 
gineer ashore. 


as  complete  as  possible,  and  under  the  very  best  con- 
ditions of  boiler-water,  our  recommendations  would  be 
to  maintain  from  two  to  five  grains  per  gallon  of  caus- 
tic alkalinity  in  the  boiler-water;  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions, from  four  to  eight  grains;  but  if  chloride  concen- 
tration is  relatively  high,  then  the  concentration  of 
caustic  alkalinity  must  be  higher  in  proportion.  At 
the  higher  operating  pressures  which  are  character- 
istic of  the  newer  steamers,  the  essential  concentration 
of  caustic  alkalinity  for  high  chloride  concentration 
would  be  greater  .still;  but  the  better  answer  in  this 
case — in  all  ca.ses,  in  fact — is  to  decrease  conden.ser 
leakage,  thus  reducing  the  chloride  concentration  in 
preference  to  increasing  that  of  caustic  alkalinity. 

Statements  are  made  at  times  that  the  presence  of 
organic  matter  in  the  boiler-water  offsets  the  effect  of 
caustic  alkalinity  in  promoting  boiler-metal  cracking  or 
embrittlement.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  organic  matter, 
colloidal  or  otherwise,  has  no  recognized  standing  as  a 
preventive  of  this  type  of  boiler-metal  deterioration. 
Furthermore,  it  should  have  no  recognition,  for  degre- 
dation  of  organic  bodies  into  divers  substances  is  ac- 
celerated by  increase  of  operating  pressure  (i.e.,  tem- 
perature} and  placing  dependence  thereon  for  safety  is 
equivalent  to  building  foundations  on  shifting  sands. 

On  the  other  hand,  certain  ratios  of  sodium  sulphate 
to  total  alkalinity  in  the  boiler-water  are  recommended 
by  the  A.  S.  M.  E.  Boiler  Code  for  protection  from  the 
caustic  type  of  boiler-metal  cracking.  These  range  from 
one  for  operating  pressures  of  150  pounds  or  under,  to 
three  or  over  for  pressures  above  250  pounds. 

Key  to  simplicity  in  maintenance  of  these  ratios  is 
low,  carefully  controlled  alkalinity  in  the  boiler-water. 
It  is  uneconomical  to  be  careless  in  control  of  boiler- 
water  alkalinities,  and  then  attempt  to  overcome  the 
ills  thereof  by  adding  excessive  amounts  of  sodium  sul- 
phate to  the  boiler-water.  Expense  of  the  sodium  sul- 
phate may  be  negligible;  but  outages  of  boiler  due  to 
superheater  failure  or  turbine  trouble  caused  by  carry- 
over of  boiler-water  in  the  steam  are  too  costly  to  toler- 
ate if  avoidable. 

High-Pressure  Marine  Boilers. 
Manv  marine  boilers  have  been  operated  in  the  years 
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heretofore  with  little  more  than  exposure  to  some  sort 
of  water  treatment.  Some  have  carried  on  with  soda  ash 
as  treatment.  The  Navy  Compound,  resulting  from  the 
able  work  of  Commander  Lyon,  has  been  widely  used. 
Compounds  of  vile  smell  and  evil  appearance  have  held 
sway  to  some  extent.  In  latter  years,  a  prevalent  mode 
has  been  colloidal  treatments.  But  mark  you,  the  din  of 
the  scale-removing  turbine  or  hammer  has  resounded 
from  the  boiler  rooms  of  the  vessels  lying  in  port;  con- 
demned tubes  and  cracked  seams  and  plates  have  given 
employment  to  the  repair  forces. 

Some  years  ago  in  the  land  plants,  similar  chaotic 
conditions  existed  quite  generally.  The  old  low-pres- 
sure boiler  plant  could  run  along  with  its  many  small 
boilers  with  indifferent  attention.  What  did  it  matter 
if  one  or  two  boilers  were  off  the  line  with  blown  tubes 
or  for  turbining  or  other  repair?  Why  spend  money  on 
careful  water  conditioning  when  it  was  possible  to 
avoid  it? 

The  urge  for  greater  efficiency  in  the  boiler  plant 
has  revolutionized  the  situation.  Economy  lies  in  fewer 
but  larger  units— higher  and  still  higher  operating 
pressures — higher  and  still  higher  ratings.  Realization 
of  the  possible  economies  in  these  modern  installations 
demands  minimum  of  boiler  outage.  Hence,  it  has 
happened  that  their  sponsors  have  given  careful  heed 
to  exactitude  in  water  conditioning,  and  have  thereby 
obtained  results  to  the  limit  of  their  desires.  The  care- 
ful testing  of  the  boiler-waters  and  the  maintenance 
therein  of  satisfactory  conditions  by  the  use  of  simple, 
pure  substances  are  as  much  a  part  in  the  routine  of 
operating  these  plants  as  is  the  control  of  fuel  and  air 
entering  the  combustion  chamber. 

The  economies  inherent  in  higher  pressures  and  rat- 
ings are  obtainable  in  the  marine  as  in  the  land  steam 
generating  station,  and  the  marked  movement  thereto 
characteristic  of  the  land  plants  during  the  past  decade 
is  rapidly  developing  likewise  in  the  marine  field.  For 
instance,  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  has  an- 
nounced fifty-two  new  ships  authorized  under  the 
Jones-White  legislation,  the  majority  of  v/hich  are  to 
be  equipped  with  high-pressure,  water-tube  boilers.  The 
higher  pressures  spell  the  doom  of  return-tubular  boil- 
ers. In  the  first  three  months  of  19.30,  sales  of  marine 
boilers  by  81  manufactui'ers  were  as  follows:  Scotch 
type,  19,873  square  feet;  water-tubular,  197,922  square 
feet.  Babcock  &  Wilcox  boilers  alone  in  merchant 
ships  now  exceed  ten  million  square  feet.  The  steamer 
Dixie,  operating  at  350-pound  pressure,  is  generally 
considered  the  pioneer  high-pressure  installation  in 
this  country,  but  will  soon  be  considered  of  moderate 
operating  pressure  in  view  of  the  400-pound,  500-pound, 
or  even  higher  operating  pressures  in  the  offing. 

From  the  economic  standpoint,  there  is  every  reason 
that  the  new  boilers  should  be  of  high  operating  pres- 
sure. Fear  of  the  problems  engendei-ed  should  be  dis- 
sipated by  accumulating  uniformly  favorable  experi- 
ence therewith.  As  an  example,  the  accomplishment  of 
one  of  the  large  engineering  organizations  of  this  coun- 
try may  be  noted:  A  year  and  a  month  ago,  ground  had 
not  been  broken  for  construction  of  the  plant  in  which 
today  large  sinuous-header  type,  cross-drum  boilers  are 
operating  at  670-pound  pressure  and  high  rating,  using 
as  feed  water  softened  Mississippi  River  water  undilut- 
ed by  condensate,  and  protecting  the  evaporative  sur- 
faces from  deterioration  by  careful  maintenance  of  re- 
quisite phosphate  and  minimum  alkalinity  concentra- 
tions in  the  boiler  water. 

For  the  higher  operating  pressures  in  the  marine 
field,  it  is  germane  to  this  discussion  to  answer  the 


question  whether  evaporation  is  an  absolute  essential 
for  the  small  per  cent,  of  make-up  water,  in  view  of 
the  accomplishments  of  exact  water  conditioning.  The 
example  just  cited  illustrates  that  careful  conditioning 
of  the  boiler-water  removes  any  cause  for  worry  regard- 
ing deposition  of  scale  on  the  boiler  surfaces.    We  have 
already  referred  to  a  boiler — with  practically  100  per 
cent,  make-up,  400  pounds,  operating  pressure,  and  sole- 
ly dependent  for  its  water  conditioning  on  the  mainten- 
ance of  proper  phosphate-alkalinity  concentrations  in 
the  boiler-water — which  after  evaporating  a  billion  and 
a  half  pounds  of  water,  is  declared  in  perfect  condition. 
At  the  Kips  Bay  Station,  the  huge  boilers  each  evapor- 
ating well-nigh   half   a  million   pounds   of   New  York 
City  water  per  hour  maintain  cleanliness  of  surfaces  in 
similar  manner.  In  view  of  these  precedents,  and  the 
small  percentage  of  raw  water  make-up  characteristic  of 
marine  boilers,  we  may  conclude  as  follows:  Wherever 
the  heat-balance  is  such  that  installation  of  evapora- 
tors is  economic,  they  should  be  installed.  Also,  the  ad- 
vantage of  as  high  percentage  of  condensate  return    as 
possible  is  apparent.  But  on  the  other  hand,  these  are 
not  indispensable  adjuncts  to  that  cleanliness  of  sur- 
faces essential  for  uninterrupted  continuity  of  opera- 
tion, and  the  engineer  designing  a  plant  need  not  neces- 
sarily sacrifice  other  desirable  features  or  go  to  uneco- 
nomic costs,  in  order  to  include  them,  but  may  exer- 
cise his  best  judgment  for  greatest  utility  and  economy. 
Evaporation  of  make-up  water  is  an  aid  to  water  con- 
ditioning, but  cannot  supplant  it.  At  higher  pressures 
especially,  exact  maintenance  and  limitation  of  boiler- 
water  alkalinity  is  essential.  Also,  condenser  leakage 
and   carry-over  of  evaporator  are   sources   of  calcium 
that,  disregarded,  readily  bring  unhappy  consequences 
to  evaporative  surfaces.     Safety  of  all  boilers,  regard- 
less   of   pre-boiler    arrangements    and   operating    pres- 
sure, demand  the  careful  maintenance    in    the    boiler- 
water  of  those  conditions  known  to  render  it  innocuous 
to  the  metal  surfaces. 

Other  Features  of  Exact  Water  Conditioning. 

One  of  the  differences  in  boiler  water  conditioning 
on  sea  and  land  consists  in  the  greater  difficulty  that 
the  marine  operator  may  experience  in  making  the 
necessary  tests  on  the  boiler-water.  On  land  there  is 
little  difference  whether  a  blizzard  or  the  calm  of  a 
summer's  day  prevails.  It  has  been  necessary,  for  mar- 
ine work,  to  so  devise  testing  apparatus  that  it  will  be 
easily  usable,  no  matter  how  rough  a  sea  is  running. 

Another  difference  is  found  in  character  of  conden- 
ser leakage.  Again  the  marine  plant  gets  the  worst  of 
it.  For  instance,  on  the  basis  of  calcium,  a  1  per  cent, 
leakage  of  sea  water  (East  River  water)  is  equivalent 
to  38  per  cent,  of  Detroit  city  water;  on  the  basis  of 
chloride,  to  2071  per  cent  of  Detroit  water.  These  large 
differences  serve  to  emphasize  the  care  that  the  marine 
operator  must  exercise  at  all  times  to  maintain  satisfac- 
tory conditions  in  the  boiler-water. 

We  have  shown  that  successful  exact  water  condi- 
tioning at  all  operating  pressures,  and  under  the  most 
diverse  conditions,  is  attained  by  the  use  of  standard 
heavy  chemicals,  and  by  the  careful  attention  of  the 
operator  to  the  maintenance  of  requisite  conditions  in 
the  boiler-water.  With  the  element  of  empiricism  thus 
removed,  the  superintending  engineer  need  accept  no 
alibis  for  poor  condition  of  boilers.  He  sees  to  it  that 
the  conditioning  chemicals  are  supplied  to  the  opera- 
tor. If  the  latter  maintains  conditions  properly,  the 
boilers  remain  clean;  if  he  is  at  fault  in  maintenance, 
his  records,  as  well  as  the  boilers,  will  show  it.     If,  per- 
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chance,  the  records  should  look  good,  but  the  boilers 
look  bad,  the  superintending  engineer  is  justified  in 
crediting  the  operator  with  carelessness  or  worse. 

We  have  discussed  briefly  some  of  the  major  factors 
that  comprise  Boiler-Water  Conditioning.  Success  lies 
in  right  choice  of  simple  chemicals  and  careful  applica- 
tion thereof  to  the  boiler-water  in  accordance  with  tests 
made  thereon.  Under  these  conditions,  Boiler-Water 
Conditioning  becomes  an  exact  art  and  does  not  recog- 
nize any  difficulties  in  increased  operating  pressure  or 
in  varying  types  of  make-up  water,  whether  these  be 
from  New  York  or  Hong  Kong.  The  boiler  operator, 
guided  with  certainty  by  his  test  on  the  boiler  water  for 
phosphate  and  alkalinity,  is  master  at  all  times  of  the 


condition  of  his  boilers;  reference  to  the  record  of  con- 
ditions maintained  in  the  boiler  water  will  notify  him 
at  once  of  their  condition,  without  their  being  opened 
for  inspection. 

In  fine,  the  reward  for  carefully  and  continuously 
maintaining  properly  chosen  conditions  in  the  boiler- 
water  is  relegation  to  the  scrap  heap  of  guesswork,  un- 
certainty, and  worry  over  the  condition  of  the  boiler 
surfaces,  and  the  assurance  of  safety  and  certainty  of 
operation. 


(Abstract  of  paper  read  before  the  Marine  Section  of  the 
National  Safety  Council  at  Pittsburgh,  October  3,   1930. 


Modern  Canadian  Marine  Fireroom  Practice 


THE  fireroom  and  boiler  equipment  of  the  new 
Canadian  National  Steamships,  Ltd.,  coastwise 
passenger  liners  recently  placed  in  service  on  the 
British  Columbia  Coast  is  of  great  interest  as  repre- 
senting modern  Canadian  marine  practice  with  fairly 
high  pressures  and  superheats.  These  vessels  are  23^ 2- 
knot  fliers,  with  twin-screw,  triple  expansion  turbines 
driving  through  single  reduction  gears.  On  trials  they 
averaged  0.675  pound  of  oil  per  shaft  horsepower 
hour  for  all  purposes  on  a  12-hour  test. 

Steam  is  generated  for  main  turbines  by  si.x  water- 
tube  Yarrow-type  boilers  carrying  a  working  pressure 
of  350  pounds  per  square  inch.  Each  boiler  is  fitted  with 
Yarrow  superheaters  capable  of  raising  steam  to  a 
temperature  of  675  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Tubular  triple- 
flow  heaters  are  fitted  to  each  boiler  which  prevents 
funnel  gases  escaping  above  300  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

Steam  water  and  superheated  drums  are  of  forged 
steel  rolled  in  one  piece  and  machined  all  over.  Dished 
ends  of  steel  are  double  riveted  to  drums.  All  tubes  are 
cold  finished  solid  drawn  steel. 

Each  boiler  is  fitted  with  automatic  feed  regulators 
with  alarm  signal  for  low  water  level,  attachment 
to  main  stop  valve  on  superheaters,  and  also  to  oil  fuel 
line  to  fires. 

Should  water  in  main  drum  get  low,  a  signal  rings, 
and  a  regulator  cuts  off  steam  to  main  turbines  and  also 
cuts  off  all  fires. 

Feed  water  is  handled  in  a  completely  closed  circuit 
feed  system  (Weir).  The  feature  of  the  system  is  that 
the  feed  water  from  the  moment  it  leaves  the  conden- 
ser until  it  reaches  the  boiler  is  contained  in  a  closed 
circuit  so  that  no  absorption  of  air  can  mix  with  feed 
water;  as  a  result  the  boilers  are  free  from  corrosion 
or  action  which  usually  takes  place  on  tubes  or  fur- 
naces. 

Two  feed  pumps  (Weir)  are  of  the  patent  high  pres- 
sure turbo-type  consisting  of  a  steam  driven  turbine  of 
the  impulse  type  having  one  pressure  and  several  veloc- 
ity stages  working  in  conjunction  with  a  single  stage 
centrifugal  pump  of  special  design. 

Each  pump  is  capable  of  handling  the  feed  water  at 
full  speed.  These  turbines  are  fitted  with  a  safety  or 
emergency  governor  set  at  a  predetermined  speed.  Each 
boiler  is  fitted  with  Kelvin  distant  reading  water 
gauges  in  addition  to  the  usual  water  gauges. 

Two  single-end  Scotch  boilers  are  also  in  use,  de- 
signed to  a  working  pressure  of  200  pounds  per  square 
inch.  These  boilers  provide  50  per  cent,  more  steam 
than  is  required  to  drive  all  steam  auxiliaries  including 
heating  and  galley  and  make   up   feed   to   water-tube 


boilers.  Steam  from  these  boilers  can  be  used  in  suit- 
able stage  of  expansion  in  main  turbines  for  make  up 
feed  purposes. 

All  boilers  are  arranged  for  oil  burning,  having  the 
latest  type  of  Wallsend  .system  installed.  Each  Yarrow 
boiler  is  fitted  with  four  fires  and  each  cylindrical 
boiler  with  three  fires,  giving  a  total  of  t\venty-four 
fires  in  water-tube  boilers  and  six  fires  in  cylindrical 
boilers.  There  are  three  independent  oil  units,  each 
unit  comprising  two  heaters  and  two  sets  of  pumps. 

Forced  draught  system  is  operated  by  Howden  steam- 
driven  fans,  each  boiler  having  its  own  independent 
fan  unit. 

One  motor  driven  centrifugal  oil  transfer  pump 
(Drysdales  Centrex),  capable  of  handling  50  tons  per 
hour,  draws  from  double  bottom  and  discharges  to  built- 
in  deep  service  tanks  or  overboard.  All  oil  tanks  are 
fitted  with  Kelvin  pneumercator  gauges  graduated  in 
American  tons.  Two  units  of  recorders  are  installed  in 
each  stokehold. 


Tank  Cleaning  Made  Safe 

(Continued  from   Paye  521) 

tents  of  this  slop  tank  are  either  pumped  into  a  slop 
barge  or  disposed  of  through  some  other  channel  where 
there  is  no  chance  of  theii-  contaminating  the  harbor. 

The  time  required  for  gas-freeing  a  tank  is  usually 
from  one  to  one  and  a  half  hours,  depending  on  the 
nature  of  the  cargo  which  had  been  carried.  In  a  tank 
which  carried  gasoline  the  cleaning  operation  consumes 
about  one  hour's  time,  but  for  the  heavier  grades  of 
oil,  such  as  Panuco  Crude  and  cylinder  stocks,  approxi- 
mately 1 '  :>  hours  is  consumed. 

This  new  method  of  tank  cleaning  is  known  as  the 
Butterworth  System  and  has  been  adopted  by  the  Stan- 
dard Shipping  Company.  The  use  of  the  system  will,  we 
feel,  tend  to  reduce  the  number  of  lost-time  personal 
injury  accidents  which  in  turn  eventually  may  have  a 
salutary  effect  upon  the  P.  &  I.  insurance  rates.  Aside 
from  the  increased  safety  features,  the  new  system 
will,  according  to  expert  opinion,  be  a  factor  in  pro- 
longing the  life  of  the  vessel  through  the  elimination 
of  the  steaming  operation  which  is  required  in  the 
processes  generally  used  heretofore. 


[Paper  read   before  the  National    Safety   Council,   Marine   Section. 
Pittsburgh,  October  3,   1930.] 


Boiler  Installation  on  the  Bremen 


Some  Notes  on  the  Design  and  Operation  of  the  Largest 
Commercial  Marine  Steam  Plant 


ON  the  steamship  Bre 
of  the  main  propellir 
ious  auxiliaries,  as  v 


N  the  steamship  Bremen  the  steam  consumption 
ing  turbines  and  all  the  var- 
well  as  for  ship  and  cooking 
purposes,  while  at  sea  amounts  on  an  average  to  about 
fiOO  tons  per  hour,  which  quantity  must  be  furnished 
uninterruptedly  by  the  boiler  installation.  This  instal- 
lation consists  of  eleven  double-ended  boilers  with  11,- 
840  square  feet  heating  surface  and  nine  single-ended 
boilers  of  5920  square  feet.  These  are  subdivided  into 
four  groups  and  installed  in  four  firerooms.  The  boiler 
pressure  is  327  pounds  per  square  inch  gauge.  In  the 
forward  fireroom  only  two  boilers  are  installed  in  the 
forward  end  due  to  narrowing  of  the  ship's  hull,  where- 
as in  all  other  fire  rooms  there  are  three  boilers  in  each 
row  athwartships. 

The  boilers  consist  of  one  upper  drum  and  two  lower 
drums  connected  with  two  groups  of  curved  tubes  on 
each  side;  these  tubes  are  separated  to  permit  a  su- 
perheater to  be  installed  between  them.  The  upper 
drums  are  43.2  inches  in  diameter,  while  the  lower  ones 
are  21.6  inches.  The  boiler  housings  are  riveted  and  the 
riveted  bottoms  are  of  an  elliptical  shape. 

Each  upper  drum  of  a  double  boiler  has  two  steam 
domes  and  those  of  the  single  boiler  only  one  dome. 
The  boiler  housings  are  made  up  of  sheet  steel  and 
rolled  shapes. Portions  of  the  side  wall  may  be  removed 
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Plan   and  elevation   of   one   of  the  boiler  rooms  on   the   steamship 
Bremen  showing   arrangement  of  boilers  and  uptakes. 


and  even  in  the  ends  the  housings  are  provided  with  re- 
movable covers  to  facilitate  the  inspection  of  tubes  and 
soot  blowing  operations.  The  fire  box  of  the  boilers  are 
laid  out  with  fire  brick.  For  the  cleaning  of  water 
tubes,  superheater  elements,  and  air  preheater  tubes 
permanent  soot  blowers  are  installed  operated  either 
by  compressed  or  preheated  air. 

Each  superheater  unit  consists  of  14  coils,  and  four 
such  units  are  installed  in  double-ended  boilers  while 
only  two  are  fitted  in  single-ended  units.  The  coils  are 
mounted  in  a  frame  of  forged  alloy  steel; and  the  whole 
is  removable.  The  steam  and  products  of  combustion 
meet  in  counterflow  through  the  superheaters.  The 
boilers  have  three  passes  for  the  combustion  gases 
through  the  water  tubes  on  each  side;  the  superheaters 
are  located  in  the  second  pass. 

Two  air-heaters  are  provided  for  each  boiler;  they 
are  fastened  direct  to  the  boiler  housing  and  extend 
over  its  whole  length.  In  the  double-ended  boilers  the 
air  passes  the  air  heater  twice  crosswise,  in  the 
single  ones  once  lengthwise.  The  preheated  air 
passes  through  ducts  on  the  side  of  the  boilers  and 
under  its  bottom.  In  the  single  boilers  the  preheated  air 
duct  is  arranged  on  the  back  of  the  boiler.  After  pass- 
sing  under  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  the  preheated  com- 
bustion air  enters  the  chamber  on  the  front  wall  of  the 
boiler  from  where  it  enters  the  individual  oil  burner 
housings. 

The  boiler  brackets  are  of  cast  steel  and  are  bolted 
on  to  the  foundation.  The  upper  and  lower  drums  are 
secured  against  axial  displacement  by  anchor  bolts 
fastened  to  respective  bulkheads.  All  boilers  have  high 
lift  safety  valves  of  Kockburn  design  and  are  fitted  out 
with  other  customary  fittings.  Boiler  feed  water  is  reg- 
ulated by  so-called  Mumford  regulators.  The  piping 
connecting  the  float  housings  of  these  regulators  to 
the  steam  and  water  of  the  upper  drum  has  valves  in  it 
so  the  regulators  can  be  overhauled  with  the  boiler 
under  steam,  by  simply  closing  these  valves.  Tangen- 
tial steam  dryers  are  built  into  the  steam  domes  of  the 
boilers  to  assure  that  only  the  least  amount  of  water  is 
carried  into  the  superheaters. 

The  total  heating  area  of  the  complete  boiler  installa- 
tion amounts  to  about  183,500  square  feet,  of  the  super- 
heaters 41,700  square  feet,  and  of  the  air  heaters  94,600 
square  feet. 

The  installation  of  boilers  was  not  without  consider- 
able difficulty,  since  a  double-ended  boiler  weighs 
about  90  tons.  The  boilers  were  delivered  to  the  side  of 
the  ship  on  a  skidway,  lifted  up  over  the  bulkheads  by 
means  of  two  yard  cranes  and  two  spreaders,  and  low- 
ered into  the  firerooms,  where  another  skidway  was 
laid,  to  move  the  boilers  sideways  to  the  designation 
with  block  and  tackle.  All  of  the  20  boilers  were  instal- 
led prior  to  launching. 

Oil  Firing 

The  total  consumption  of  fuel  oil  for  a  round  trip  is 
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about  6200  tons.  The  fuel  oil  is  stored  partly  in  double 
bottoms  and  partly  in  high  bunkers  and  is  taken  over 
into  special  filling  compartments,  arranged  one  on  each 
side.  These  filling  compartments  are  accessible  from 
the  firing  rooms  and  have  outboard  ports  through 
which  filling  hoses  may  be  brought  in.  All  oil  tanks 
are  equipped  with  heating  coils  and  the  condensate  of 
these  coils  drains  into  so-called  observation  tanks, 
through  which  flows  continuously  the  raw  water  on 
the  way  to  evaporators.  These  tanks  have  glass  ports 
through  which  may  be  observed  any  possible  leaks  in 
the  bunker  oil  heating  coils. 

The  high  bunkers  are  surrounded  by  drain  canals 
which  prevent  any  leakage  oil  from  spreading  over  the 
top  of  the  double  bottom.  These  canals  lead  to  oil  wells 
from  where  special  dirty-oil  pumps  deliver  it  to  dirty- 
oil  tanks. 

From  the  bunkers  the  fuel  oil  is  pumped  into  special 
day  or  settling  tanks,  the  pumping  being  done  by  four 
vertical  simplex  steam  pumps  of  120  tons  per  hour  cap- 
acity. The  suction  and  filling  pipe  systems  of  the  fuel 
oil  bunkers  are  so  arranged  that  it  is  possible  to  pump 
over  the  contents  of  a  tank  in  the  bow  of  the  ship  into 
a  tank  astern  and  from  a  tank  on  one  side  of  the  ship 
to  a  tank  on  the  other  side  and  vice  versa.  Interconnec- 
tions between  filling  and  delivery  pipe  systems  permit 
the  oil  pumps  on  board  to  deliver  oil  from  the  ship's 
bunkers  or  even  to  pump  the  bunkers  out  into  lighters 
should  emergency  docking  be  necessary. 

The  fuel  service  pumps  which  take  the  oil  from  the 
day  tanks  and  deliver  it  to  the  oil  burners  on  the  boilers 
are  duplex  steam  pumps  of  12  tons  per  hour  capacity. 
In  each  fire  room  there  are  also  installed  two  suction 
filters,  two  pressure  filters  and  two  fuel  oil  heaters. 

The  oil  burners  of  Vulcan  type  consist  of  a  frame 
with  a  hinged  door.  The  distribution  of  air  is  done  by 
guiding  vanes  and  a  sliding  door,  and  the  air  is  given 
a  whirling  motion.  The  oil  atomizer  is  encased  in  a 
central  tube  of  the  swinging  door  of  the  oil  burner.  This 
tube  has  on  its  outside  end  a  forging  with  a  quick 
closing  valve.  Special  interlocking  device  prevents  the 
lever  holding  the  atomizer  in  the  tube  from  opening  be- 
fore the  quick  closing  valve  is  closed. 


Uptakes  and  Blowers. 

The  products  of  combustion  leave  the  boilers  after 
passing  through  the  air  heaters  and  are  led  through 
ducts  and  uptakes  to  the  smoke  pipes.  The  forward  and 
aft  boiler  groups  have  two  vertical  uptakes — one  on 
port  and  the  other  on  starboard  side  of  the  ship — 
which  combine  into  one  only  above  the  sun  deck.  The 
weight  of  the  smoke  pipes  is  taken  up  by  a  suspension 
system  built  into  the  deck  structure  in  such  manner 
that  both  uptakes  and  smoke  pipe  may  expand  upward. 
In  order  to  relieve  the  boiler  housings  from  the  weight 
of  the  uptakes,  these  are  suitably  suspended  on 
springs.  The  uptakes  are  divided  into  ducts  leading 
from  the  individual  boilers  and  only  at  the  base  of  the 
smoke  pipes  do  these  partitions  disappear. 

The  firerooms  are  of  the  closed  type — i.e.,  the  air 
required  for  combustion  is  delivered  to  the  firerooms 
by  means  of  special  blowers.  Communication  between 
fire  rooms  and  forward  turbine  room  is  possible 
through  so-called  air  locks,  consisting  of  a  small  en- 
closure with  double  doors.  Due  to  the  pressure  drop 
between  smoke  pipe  and  fireroom,  the  combustion  air 
enters  the  air  heaters  on  top  of  the  boiler  housings 
without  any  additional  ducts;  here  it  is  preheated  and 
reaches  the  oil  burners  through  side  ducts  on  the  boiler 
housing. 

The  combustion  air  is  furnished  by  eight  turbine- 
driven  blowers.  The  turbines  are  of  a  two-stage  impulse 
type  and  drive  a  double-suction  blower  wheel  through  a 
reduction  gear  with  single  helical  gears.  An  attached 
gear  pump  lubricates  the  reduction  gear  and  the  tur- 
bine bearings;  it  takes  the  oil  out  of  a  sump  tank  and 
delivers  through  a  twin  filter  and  an  oil  cooler  direct 
to  the  places  of  consumption. 

In  port  the  firerooms  are  opened  so  as  not  to  inter- 
fere so  much  with  inter-communication  and  therefore 
three  port  boilers  are  equipped  with  a  special  electric- 
ally driven  blower.  These  Jalowers  deliver  the  required 
combustion  air  through  ducts  to  the  air  heaters  and 
from  there  to  the  oil  boilers  as  on  other  boilers. 

(From  an  article  by  W.  Koch,  published  in  Zcitschrift,  May, 
1930,  and  translated  for  the  Journal  of  the  American  Society 
of  Naval  Engineers  by  E.  C.  Magdeburner.) 
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Stopping  the  Fuel  Wastes 

Some  Practical  Suggestions  for  Operating  Methods 
on  Oil-Burning  Steamers 


THE  following  suggestive  article  was  originally 
issued  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Standard  Shipping 
Company  and  was  addressed  to  the  engineering 
personnel  of  that  great  fleet  of  tankers.  It  is  here 
slightly  altered  to  apply  to  any  oil-burning  fireroom 
afloat.  The  cooperative,  intelligent  effort  of  the  engine 
and  fireroom  personnel  helps  greatly  in  solving  Amer- 
ica's ship  operating  problems. 

Inefficient  combustion,  as  evidenced  by  a  smoking 
stack,  is  a  direct  reminder  of  two  other  sources  of 
fuel  waste.  One,  the  direct  loss  of  the  fuel  oil.  does 
not  warrant  very  much  discussion  for  it  is  believed  to 
include  only  a  negligible  quantity  at  the  present  time 
aboard  most  ships;  but  the  other,  the  indirect  waste 
through  the  losses  of  steam,  is  one  that  cannot  be 
stressed  too  highly. 

However  negligible  the  direct  losses  of  fuel  may  be 
at  the  present  time,  there  is  of  course  the  ever-present 
possibility  that  these  losses,  unless  carefully  watched, 
may  increase  until  they  assume  major  proportions.  It  is 
therefore  necessai-y  that  marine  engineers  not  only 
keep  this  possibility  in  mind  but  also,  in  an  effort  to 
eliminate  all  waste,  give  to  these  sources  their  atten- 
tion and  thought. 

The  direct  losses  of  fuel  in  a  vessel  equipped  with 
horizontal  cross  bunkers  should  be  much  less  than 
those  in  vessels  with  double  bottom  fuel  tanks;  for  in 
the  latter  these  tanks  are  alternately  used  for  fuel  and 
water  ballast.  It  is  impossible  to  remove  all  of  the 
oil  from  a  double  bottom,  and  the  water  in  sloshing 
around  dislodges  this  oil  which  emulsifies  and  is  sub- 
sequently lost  when  the  ballast  is  pumped  out. 

In  vessels  having  only  horizontal  cross  bunkers  this 
danger  of  loss  is  not  present;  but  there  are  others. 
Even  the  best  runs  of  C-grade  bunker  fuel  will  contain 
a  certain  percentage  of  sediment  and  water  and,  al- 
though these  amounts  are  so  slight  as  to  be  discarded 
in  the  individual  cases,  the  aggregate  that  may 
develop  after  a  number  of  bunkerings  may  be  sufficient 
to  cause  appreciable  loss.  On  this  account  fuel  should 
always  be  drawn  from  the  low  suction  in  order  that  the 
sediment  and  water  will  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
accumulate.  It  may  at  times  become  necessary  to 
shift  over  to  the  high  suction  in  the  event  that  a  stratum 
of  water  is  encountered;  but  only  by  normally  using  the 
low  suction  is  it  possible  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
sediment  causing  a  shutdown. 

In  such  event,  it  becomes  necessary  to  draw  off  the 
water  that  has  accumulated.  The  greatest  care  should 
always  be  exercised  in  doing  this  to  be  sure  that  none 
of  the  fuel  is  drawn  off  at  the  same  time.  Some  of  the 
oil  may  have  become  emulsified  with  the  water  and 
engineers  should  be  especially  attentive  to  this  as  the 
fuel  could  in  all  probability  be  saved  if  allowed  to 
settle  in  the  ship's  tanks. 

Leaks  are  bound  to  occur  on  any  oil  burning  steamer 
in  the  fuel  system,  especially  in  the  lines,  the  pumps, 
or  the  burners.  These  leaks  are  generally  discovered 
by  the  traces  of  oil  which  mar  the  otherwise  good  ap- 
pearance of  the  fireroom,  floorplates,   or  bilges.   The 


engineer  who  takes  pride  in  the  appearance  of  his  job 
soon  puts  a  stop  to  any  small  leak  which  is  discovered, 
in  this  way  preventing  waste,  although  at  the  time  he 
is  often  not  aware  of  the  fact. 

These  and  the   losses  which  result  whenever  there 
is  a  bunker  overflow,  are  the  principal  causes  of  direct 
fuel  waste  and  are  also  the  ones  that  the  wide-awake 
and  attentive  engineer  can  readily  eliminate. 
Steam  Losses 

Let  us  now  assume  that  the  engineer  is  utilizing  all 
of  the  oil  that  is  delivered  aboard  his  ship,  that  there 
is  no  waste,  either  by  direct  fuel  losses  or  in  inefficient 
combustion;  and  let  us  also  stop  and  consider  why  it  is 
that  you  burn  this  fuel.  In  combustion  the  oil  liberates 
heat  which  readily  converts  water  into  steam,  and  the 
steam  in  turn  is  what  is  directly  used  to  run  the  mach- 
inery and  also  for  domestic  heating.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  sense  in  making  an  effort  toward  greater 
efficiency  and  economy  in  the  burning  of  the  fuel  if 
the  steam  which  is  thereby  obtained  is  subsequently 
allowed  to  go  to  waste,  for  the  power  contained  in  the 
steam  is  what  we  are  really  after. 

These  steam  losses  may  be  subdivided  into  two 
classes,  indirect  and  direct,  major  and  minor  respec- 
tively. The  indirect  or  major  steam  losses,  as  we  have 
called  them,  are  the  big  losses  of  power  which  occur  in 
an  unbalanced  engine,  the  losses  due  to  leaky  pistons 
and  valves,  as  well  as  losses  in  the  condenser,  and  the 
significant  part  that  correct  feed  water  temperature 
plays.  These  are  all  fundamentals  in  present-day  mod- 
ern engineering;  and  marine  chiefs  and  assistant 
engineers  should  already  understand  them  and  be  con- 
sistently working  on  improvements  for  greater  engin- 
eering efficiency  along  these  lines. 

The  minor  or  direct  steam  losses  are  the  ones  that  are 
often  overlooked,  each  is  so  trifling  by  itself;  and  yet 
strict  attention  to  just  such  little  things  is  one  of  the 
factors  that  can  build  up  that  greater  efficiency  which 
is  essential  for  the  successful  operation  of  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine.  Although  not  one  of  these  minor 
losses  by  itself  amounts  to  very  much,  when  all  are 
combined  they  form  a  total  that  represents  an  apprec- 
iable amount.  It  would  well  repay  every  engineer  to  go 
over  his  entire  plant  and  remedy  each  and  every  one  of 
these  causes  that  he  is  able  to  locate. 

Poor  and  leaky  pipe  joints,  valve  stems,  glands  and 
stuffing  boxes,  all  contribute  their  share.  Boiler  water 
alone  costs  a  considerable  amount  and  when  this  water 
is  hot  its  value  is  increased  by  the  cost  of  the  fuel 
that  was  necessary  to  heat  it.  In  addition  to  these 
leaks  there  are  the  losses  resulting  from  worn  pistons 
and  rings  of  auxiliaries.  The  unnecessary  use  of  auxil- 
iaries is  also  a  waste  that  should  be  avoided.  By-passes 
left  open  or  leaking,  the  same  of  drains,  and  heater 
coils  that  are  not  tight  or  that  have  their  return  lines 
open  too  wide,  all  add  their  share.  Uncovered  steam 
pipes  that  lose  heat  by  radiation  are  another  source  of 
waste,  while  steam  blowing  through  steering  engine, 
cargo  winches,  or  windlass  is  altogether  too  common 
an  occurrence. 
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New  Lightship  Makes  Remarkable  Run 


FO  R  many  years,  the  United 
States  Lighthouse  Service  has 
been  performing  a  most  credit- 
able work,  quietly,  without  ostenta- 
tion, and  most  efficiently.  The  de- 
sign engineers  charged  with  respon- 
sibility for  bringing  into  existence 
and  operation  the  various  types  of 
lightships  and  tenders  required  by 
the  Bureau  of  Lighthouses  in  the 
placing  and  maintaining  of  the 
thousands  of  aids  to  navigation  have 
always  been  conscientious,  far-see- 
ing, and  progressive  in  adopting 
such  equipment  as  would  bring 
about  greater  safety,  flexibility  of 
service,  and  economy  of  operation 
and  upkeep.  Of  course,  at  the  outset, 
the  lightships  were  of  the  wooden 
sailing  type,  without  power  of  any 
kind,  and  it  is  a  credit  to  the  service 
that  there  are  still  some  of  these 
boats  of  wooden  construction  in  ser- 
vice after  a  period  of  65  to  70  years, 
doing  creditable  work  until  they  can 
be  replaced  as  funds  permit  by  the 
more  modern  steel,  power  driven 
vessels. 

With  the  advent  of  steam  propul- 
sion, the  engineers  in  the  Bureau  of 
Lighthouses  followed  the  best  prac- 
tice of  those  days  in  bringing  light- 
ships and  tenders  to  a  state  of  high 
efficiency  and  economy;  and,  of 
course,  it  was  perfectly  natural  for 
these  men,  with  the  advent  of  in- 
ternal combustion  engines,  to  bring 
themselves  abreast  of  the  times  and 
to  adopt  the  best  type  of  this  prime 
mover  for  the  replacement  of  the 
steam  power  drive. 

Along  these  lines,  several  years 
ago  a  lightship  was  built,  known  as 
No.  Ill,  stationed  on  Northeast  End 
Shoals,  off  Cape  May,  and  fitted 
with  a  single  450  horsepower,  8- 
cylinder    main    diesel    engine,    two 


25-kilowatt  full  diesel  auxiliary  gen- 
erating sets,  and  the  necessary  air 
compressors  for  supplying  air  to  the 
diesel  main  engine  and  the  auxil- 
iaries. This  vessel  has  rendered  re- 
markably economical   service 

As  time  went  by,  the  necessity 
arose  for  the  acquisition  of  six  new 
Lightships  to  replace  those  which 
were  rapidly  approaching  the  point 
of  obsolescence.  E.  C.  Gillette,  sup- 
erintendent of  naval  construction 
of  the  Bureau  of  Lighthouses,  and 
his  assistant,  C.  C.  Brush,  therefore, 
very  carefully  considered  the  ques- 
tion of  the  new  ships  being  fitted 
with  direct  drive  main  engines,  or 
to  equip  with  slow  speed  propelling 
motor  for  propulsion  and  the  instal- 
lation of  multiple  diesel  generating 


units  to  act  in  a  two-purpose  way. 
First,  for  driving  the  ship  from  her 
home  station  to  her  anchorage,  out 
in  the  ocean,  it  was  proposed  to  tie 
the  generating  units  together  in 
series  electrically  and  deliver  prac- 
tically all  of  the  power  derived 
therefrom  to  the  propelling  motor. 
On  arrival  at  her  assigned  anchor- 
age, where  she  would  probably  re- 
main for  nine  months  to  a  year,  one 
generating  set  only  would  be  used 
for  supplying  the  ship's  require- 
ments, such  as  lighting,  pumping, 
handling  the  windlass,  and  blowing 
the  foghorn.  The  foghorn  required 
at  that  time  for  its  operation,  from 
30  to  35  horsepower,  being  of  the 
air  type.  In  order  to  take  care  of 
this  power,  together  with  the  other 


Fire  Island  lightship  which  made  the  trip  from  Portland.  Oregon,  where  she  was  built  to 
Staten  Island,  New  York,  in  31  days  with  an  aver.ige  .speed  of  9.3  knots. 
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ship's  reiiuirements,  it  would  be 
safe  and  logical,  it  was  thought,  to 
provide  a  75  kilowatt  machine  for 
each  unit,  trivinjr  easy  operating 
condition  under  economical  fuel 
conditions. 

The  design,  so  far  as  the  ma 
chinery  is  concerned,  developed  in 
to  adopting  four  75-kilowatt  diesel 
engine  driven  generating  units,  the 
generator  being  rated  at  125  volts, 
any  one  of  which  would  handle  the 
ship's  load  under  the  most  unfavor- 
able circumstances,  and  by  tieing 
all  four  together  electrically,  the 
ship  could  develop  350  horsepower 
on  the  main  motor  at  300  revolu- 
tions per  mituite  for  propelling  pur- 
poses. 

The  Fire  Island  Lightship,  there- 
fore, is  of  this  type,  the  main  units 
all  being  of  theWinton  Engine  Corp. 
manufacture,  together  with  the 
auxiliary  air  compressor,  fire  and 
bilge  pumps,  and  auxiliary  fuel  oil 
service  pump.  In  addition  to  this. 
there  is  a  duplex  Worthington  low 
pressure  air  compressor  alioard  to 
furnish  air  for  blowing  the  whistle 
and  operating  the  large  foghorn 
.'•upplied  these  vessels.  There  are 
also  installed  on  this  boat,  two  7'j- 
kilowatt  Cummins  diesel  engine 
generating  sets,  for  auxiliary  and 
port  purposes.  For  heating  purposes 
each  vessel  has  an  oil-fired  boiler 
equipped  with  a  Ray  rotary  oil  bur- 
r.er.  The  stern  tube  of  each  vessel 
is  fitted  with  a  Goodrich  Cutless 
Rubber  stern  tube  bearing. 

All  six  of  the  vessels  are  identi- 
cal, three  of  them  having  been  built 
by  the  Albina  Marine  Iron  Works,  of 
Portland,  Oregon,  and  three  of  them 
at  the  Charleston  Dry  Dock  &  Ma- 
chine Company,  Charleston,  Soutii 
Carolina.  They  are  133  feet  3  inches 
over-all,  108  feet  on  the  water  line, 
r.O    feet   beam,    and   with    a    normal 
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draft  of  11  feet  nine  inches  forward 
and  13  feet  3  inches  aft. 

As  the  case  worked  out,  it  was 
found  that  four  vessels  would  be 
required  for  Atlantic  Coast  stations 
and  two  for  the  Pacific  Coast.  Those 
built  at  the  Charleston  Dry  Dock  & 
Machine  Company  were  assigned  to 
Frying  Pan  Shoals,  Fenwick  Island 
Shoals,  and  Nantucket  Shoals. 

Fire  Island  Station  needing  a  new 
vessel,  it  was  decided  by  the  Light- 
house authorities  to  send  the  last 
boat  constructed  at  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, down  the  west  coast,  through 
the  Panama  Canal,  and  to  her  Stat- 
ion at  Fire  Island,  N.  Y.  Conse- 
quently, the  Fire  Island  Lightship, 
known  as  No.  114  in  Lighthouse 
Service  parlance,  left  Portland  for 
Astoria  July  15.  1930,  making  the 
88  miles  in  good  time,  and,  after 
outfitting,  left  on  August  5,  1930, 
for  her  long  run  to  New  York.  The 
following  gives  her  Log  for  this 
trip: 

Left  Portland.  Oregon.  ,luly  15. 
1930,  arrived  Astoria  same  date, 
distance  run  88  miles 

Left   Astoria   August   5.    HKU).  ar- 
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rived  San  Francisco  August  8,  1930, 
distance  run  648  miles. 

Left  San  Francisco  August  14, 
1930,  arrived  San  Pedro  August  16, 
distance  run  358  miles 

Left  San  Pedro  August  18,  1930, 
arrived  Balboa  September  2,  dis- 
tance run 2940  miles 

Left  Balboa  September  4,  1930, 
arrived  Colon  same  day,  making  the 
Canal  in  one  day,  arriving  at  Char- 
leston, September  12,  distance  run 
1603  miles 

Left  Charleston,  September  16, 
1930,  arrived  Norfolk,  September  18, 
1930,  distance  run  447  miles 

Left  Norfolk,  September  19,  1930, 
arrived  New  York  September  20, 
1930,  distance  run  284  miles 

Total  distance  6.368  miles. 

The  elapsed  time  from  Portland 
to  Staten  Island.  New  York,  was  31 
days,  12  hours,  and  49  minutes,  of 
which  the  actual  running  time  was 
756 'i-  hours.  Her  average  speed  for 
the  entire  trip  was  9.3  knots.  The 
highest  speed  attained  was  10.3 
knots,  and  this,  considering  the  type 
of  boat  and  relatively  small  power, 
is  a  remarkable  performance. 

Credit  for  this  trip  must  be  given 
not  only  to  Mr.  Gillette  and  Mr. 
Brush,  for  originating  and  carrying 
through  the  design  and  construction 
of  the  boat,  but  to  Captain  Jacob 
Nielsen,  in  charge  of  the  vessel,  and 
Chief  Engineer  F.  H.  Conant. 

The  Bureau  of  Lighthouses  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Fire  Island  ship  and  its 
five  sister  ships,  because  they  have 
thrown  aside  tradition  and  preju- 
dice to  bring  themselves  abreast  of 
the  times  and  to  adopt  what  is  un- 
questionably the  most  economical 
lightship  ever  designed  and  con- 
structed by  any  country  in  the 
world. 
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AN  EFFICIENT  PULVERIZER 

THE  remarkable  progress  made 
during  the  past  few  years  in 
burning  pulverized  coal  has 
greatly  a  m  p  1  i  f  i  e  d  the  need  of  a 
better  and  more  efficient  pulver- 
izer. To  meet  this  need  the  Fuller 
Lehigh  Company,  Fullerton,  Penn- 
sylvania, has  recently  placed  on  the 
market  the  new  Type  B  Pulverizer. 
This  pulverizer  is  an  air  separa- 
tion ball  mill.  It  retains  all  of  the 
desirable  features  of  the  well 
known  Lehigh  Mill,  including  the 
spherical  ball  and  grinding  ring 
principle  of  pulverizing  in  which 
fineness  is  not  effected  by  wear  of 
grinding  parts,  and  the  absence 
from  the  grind  zone  of  parts  that 
require  lubrication. 

Since  the  pressure  between  the 
balls  and  the  grinding  ring  is  an 
important  factor  in  obtaining  fine- 
ness and  capacity,  the  new  mill  is 
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so  designed  that  this  pressure — 
any  amount  desired — is  obtained 
independently  of  the  mill  speed. 
This  outstanding  feature,  combined 
with  the  use  of  two  full  rows  of 
balls  grinding  under  high  pressure 
and  at  low  speed,  results  in  a  quiet 
and  smooth-running  mill  which 
jives  high  capacity  and  fineness. 

The  Type  B  pulverizer  has  no 
metal-to-metal  abrasion  of  grinding 
parts.  Therefore  wear  of  these 
parts  is  practically  the  result  of 
coal  abrasion.  The  balls  wear 
spherically  and  the  mill  has  excep- 
tionally low  maintenance  and 
power  consumption.  The  power  con- 
sumed varies  with  the  coal  feed. 

The  grinding  elements  consist  es- 
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sentially  of  two  rows  of  large  dia- 
meter balls,  two  stationary  and  one 
rotating  grinding  rings.  The  rows 
of  balls,  one  row  mounted  above 
the  other,  are  separated  and  pro- 
pelled by  the  rotating  ring  which 
is  driven  by  and  floats  on  the  main 
driving  shaft.  Both  the  stationary 
and  rotating  grinding  rings  are 
made  to  gauge  in  order  to  insure 
interchangeability.  Grinding  pres- 
sure between  the  balls  and  rings  is 
applied  and  kept  uniform  by  ex- 
ternally controlled  steel  springs 
mounted  in  the  top  section. 

The  Type  B  pulverizer  is  built  in 
capacities  up  to  and  including  40 
tons  of  coal  per  hour.  Its  finish 
and  workmanship  are  similar  to 
that  used  on  other  high  grade  power 
plant  equipment. 


NOISELESS  CHECK  VALVES 

THE  feed  pump  in  the  modern 
marine    high    pressure    steam 
plant  has  a  very  important  and 
difficult  function  1..  pt  rr.iirn.  and  it 
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is  therefore  highly  important  that 
the  check  valves  in  the  boiler  feed 
lines  should  be  so  designed  as  to 
protect  the  pump  effectively  against 
shock  from  water  hammer  and 
against  high  static  load  due  to  high 
back  pressure. 

Smolensky  noiseless  flanged 
check  valves  are  designed  for  this 
purpose  and  have  demonstrated 
their  ability  in  hand  service  on 
thou.sands  of  installations  afloat 
and  ashore. 

As  shown  in  the  illustration, 
these  valves  are  built  to  fit  between 
standard  pipe  flanges.  They  are  de- 
signed and  built  with  a  greater  flow 
area  than  the  pipe  sizes  they  serve. 
This  feature  enables  the  valve  to 
work  with  less  lift  or  stroke  and  in- 
sures quick  closing.  The  phosphor 
bronze  spring  in  Smolensky  valves 
is  entirely  enclosed  and  so  is  pro- 
tected from  chips  or  any  foreign 
material  which  might  lodge  in  the 
coils  and  alter  the  action  of  or  in- 
jure the  spring.  These  springs  are 
tuned  to  any  back  pressure  re- 
quired and  the  valves  and  springs 
are  designed  and  built  in  stock  de- 
sign for  pressures  from  5  pounds  to 
800  pounds  per  square  inch  and  in 
sizes  to  12-inch  pipe  for  the  higher 
pressures.  Larger  sizes  at  the  high- 
er pressures  are  made  to  order. 

The  use  of  these  valves  will  posi- 
tively eliminate  breakage  of  pumps 
and  broken  or  leaky  pipe  connec- 
tions due  to  water  hammer.  If  used 
as  foot  valves  they  will  positively 
hold  the  suction  and  increase  the 
efficiency  of  pumps.  They  are 
"quick-tight"  closing  and  noiseless 
in  operation. 

C.  V.  Lane  is  marine  distributor 
for  the  Smolensky  valve  for  north- 
ern California. 


TRADE  NOTE 

Naval   Architect   Opens  Office — 

Geo.  B.  Drake,  who  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  Marine  Department 
of  The  Texas  Company  since  1913, 
has  re-entered  the  field  of  marine 
architecture  with  offices  at  17  Bat- 
torv    rin('i\   New  York. 


Cross  section  of  the  Smoli 
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Ferry  Line  Plans  New  Vessel — 

The  Bullard-Ludlow  Ferry  Com- 
pany, of  which  Captain  J.  Howard 
Payne  of  Seattle  is  president,  has 
received  a  favorable  verdict  from 
the  State  Supreme  Court  on  its  ap- 
plication to  operate  an  automo- 
bile ferry  service  across  Puget 
Sound  between  Ballard  and  Port 
Ludlow  on  the  Olympic  Peninsula. 
Service  was  started  with  the  fer- 
ry Liberty  on  November  22  between 
Ballard  and  Port  Ludlow.  Captain 
Payne  announced  recently  that 
plans  are  being  prepared  for  the 
construction  of  a  new  ferryboat 
with  capacity  for  500  passengers 
and  60  automobiles,  to  be  built  at  a 
cost  of  $250,000. 


Ferryboat    for   Vancouver  —  Due 

to  the  heavy  increase  in  automobile 
traffic  on  the  ferry  route  between 
Vancouver  and  the  North  Shore, 
owing  to  the  wreck  of  the  Second 
Narrows  bridge,  the  City  Council  of 
North  Vancouver  may  submit  to  the 
ratepayers  next  month  a  proposition 
to  construct  a  new  ferry  boat  for 
this  service.  Several  British  Colum- 
bia shipyards  are  submitting  plans 
and  specifications  covering  sug- 
gested economical  craft  for  this 
service. 


Sound  Films  for  Na\'y — A  con- 
tract has  been  awarded  by  the  U. 
S.  Naval  Department  to  the  R.  C.  A. 
Photophone,  Inc.,  411  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  200  sets  of 
sound  motion  picture  equipment 
for  use  on  naval  vessels  of  the  fleet, 
the  contract  price  being  $589,848,- 
16.  The  equipment  is  to  be  divided 
as  follows:  Twenty  sets  aboard 
battleships;  60  aboard  cruisers  and 
auxiliary  ships,  and  120  sets  for 
destroyers. 


Snag  Boat  Ordered — Prince  Ru- 
pert Drydock  &  Shipyards,  Prince 
Rupert,  B.  C,  was  awarded  con- 
tract on  a  bid  of  $44,918  for  the 
construction  of  a  snag  boat  for  the 
British  Columbia  Public  Works  De- 
partment, Victoria.  The  boat  is  for 
operation  on  the  Skeena  river. 


This  yard  has  an  order  for  a  34- 
foot  pleasure  cruiser  for  L.  W. 
Kengin  of  Prince  Rupert;  also  an 
order  for  12  wooden  lifeboats  for 
the  Canadian  National  Steamships, 
Ltd.,  to  be  28  ft.  by  8  ft.  6  in.  by  3 
ft.  6  in. 


Bids  Taken  on  Quarantine  Tug — 

Bids  were  opened  on  December  1 
at  the  office  of  the  Public  Health 
Service,  Department  of  Commerce, 
for  a  boarding  tug  for  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  Quarantine  Station, 
to  be  stationed  at  San  Francisco  to 
replace  the  R.  W.  Woodward. 

The  boat  will  be  of  steel  con- 
struction, 60  feet  10  inches  over 
all,  15  feet  molded  beam,  7  ft.  2  in. 
depth  and  will  be  powered  by  a 
120  horsepower,  360  revolutions  a 
minute  diesel  engine.  Several  West 
Coast  yards  submitted  bids. 


Estimates  Asked  on  Freighters — 

Angelo  Conti,  11  Broadway,  New 
York,  who  is  preparing  plans  and 
specifications  for  seven  freighters 
for  the  McCormick  Steamship  Com- 
pany, 215  Market  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, is  reported  to  have  asked 
shipyards  to  submit  preliminary  es- 
timates on  several  types  of  vessel. 
Alternate  estimates  have  been 
asked  on  vessels  of  13  knots  speed 
and  11  knots  speed  and  ranging 
from  8000  to  11,000  deadweight 
tons  in  both  shelter  deck  and  three 
island  types.  Diesel  propulsion, 
geared  steam  turbine  with  steam 
auxiliaries,  or  geared  steam  turbine 
with  electric  auxiliaries  have  been 
indicated  as  types  of  propulsion 
under  construction. 


O    and    O    Plans    Progressing — 

Plans  are  being  perfected  by  the 
Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation 
Company,  215  Market  Street,  San 
Francisco,  for  the  construction  of 
four  freighters.  These  vessels  are 
to  be  built  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1928. 
The  company  received  a  mail  con- 
tract from  the  Postoffice  depart- 
ment calling  for  the  construction 
of    three    13-knot    freighters    to   be 


equipped  to  handle  a  small  passen- 
ger list.  It  is  reported  that  the 
company  is  taking  up  with  the 
Postoffice  Department  the  matter 
of  a  possible  change  to  the  16-knot 
class  vessel  under  this  program. 

The  vessels  will  be  of  8000  gross 
tons  and  will  have  accommodations 
for  8  to  10  passengers. 

The  Oceanic  &  Oriental  Naviga- 
tion Company  is  owned  jointly  by 
the  American-Hawaiian  Steamship 
Co.  and  the  Matson  Navigation 
Company  and  is  operated  between 
California  ports  and  ports  of  China, 
Japan,  and  the  Philippines. 


Train  Ferry  for  Yangtze  River. — ■ 

According  to  dispatches  from  Nan- 
king, China,  Sun  Fo,  Minister  of 
Railways,  has  announced  that  plans 
have  been  completed  for  construc- 
tion of  a  train  feri-y  across  the 
Yangtze  River,  connecting  Nanking 
and  Pukow.  Tientsin-Pukow  Rail- 
way has  its  southern  terminus  at 
Pukow  and  the  Shanghai-Hang- 
chow  Line  has  its  western  terminus 
at   Nanking. 

According  to  the  report,  the  car- 
ferry  will  have  capacity  for  21  40- 
ton  freight  cars,  12  passenger  cars, 
and  a  locomotive,  and  will  cost 
about  $4,000000  (Mexican).  The 
ferry  is  to  be  completed  by  1932  and 
will  establish  through  railway  ser- 
vice in  China's  foremost  commer- 
cial center,  connecting  Shanghai 
with  the  areas  north  of  the  Yangtze. 


Survey  Vessels  for  Canada. — The 

Dominion  Government  of  Canada  at 
Ottawa,  under  the  Minister  of  Mar- 
ine, Alfred  Duranleau,  is  reported 
to  be  considering  the  construction 
of  two  hydrographic  survey  vessels, 
one  to  be  located  at  Vancouver, 
British  Columbia,  and  the  other  on 
the  St.  Lawrence. 


Navy  Yard  to  Bid  on  Dry-Dock. — 

The  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  Mare 
Island,  California,  has  been  asked 
to  submit  estimates  to  the  United 
States  Naval  Construction  Bureau 
for  a  floating  dry-dock  to  be  located 
at  San  Diego  for  docking  light  ves- 
sels, such  as  destroyers,  tugs,  and 
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mine  layers.  The  dry-dock  is  to  be 
392  feet  long  and  60  feet  wide. 


Workboat  Ordered. — The  Boeing 
Shipyards,  Vancouver,  British  Col- 
umbia, a  subsidiary  of  the  Boeing 
Aircraft  Company,  Seattle,  has  a 
contract  to  build  a  62-foot  cruiser 
type  workboat  for  the  Pacific  Mills 
to  be  10  knots  speed. 


New  Fishing  Concern. — The  Blue 
Sea  Fishing  Corporation  of  San  Pe- 
dro has  filed  papers  of  incorpora- 
tion with  the  California  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  company  plans  to 
engage  in  offshore  tuna  fishing,  in- 
troducing brine  freezing  into  this 
branch  of  the  business.  The  direct- 
ors are  William  L.  Shepherd  and 
Fred  H.  Hyman,  Terminal  Island 
fishing  boat  owners,  and  J.  F.  Tris- 
ka,  attorney,  614  So.  Pacific  Ave- 
nue, San  Pedro. 

It  is  reported  that  a  vessel  now 
laid  up  at  San  Francisco,  220  feet 
long  and  40  feet  beam,  will  be  re- 
conditioned as  an  operating  base 
for  the  new  enterprise. 


REPAIR  CONTRACTS 

Smith  &  Valley  Iron  Works,  Port- 
land, Oregon,  were  low  bidders  re- 
cently for  repairs  to  the  steamer 
Catherine  G.  Sudden,  which  was 
damaged  in  the  Columbia  River. 


Damaged  Liner  Brought  to  Coast. 

— The  fire-damaged  liner  City  of 
Honolulu  owned  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Steamship  Company  was  brought 
from  Honolulu  to  the  plant  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  &  Dry- 
dock  Company,  San  Pedro,  under 
her  own  power  last  month.  No  de- 
cision has  been  reached  by  the  own- 
ers as  to  her  reconditioning.  The 
vessel  was  bought  back  from  the 
underwriters  by  her  former  owners 
and  operators  just  prior  to  the  mer- 
ger of  that  company  with  the  Mat- 
son  Navigation  Company  of  San 
Francisco. 

Diesels   for   Auxiliary  Yacht.   — 

The  Washington  Iron  Works  of  Se- 
attle has  received  an  order  for  two 
225-horsepower  Washington  diesel 
engines  from  Zane  Gray  for  instal- 
lation in  the  seagoing  schooner 
yacht  Kallisto,  which  is  being  re- 
conditioned at  the  plant  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock 
Company,  San  Pedro,  California. 
The  diesels  will  replace  two  Krupp 
diesels  and  will  be  used  for  auxil- 
iary power.  All  auxiliaries,  includ- 
ing galley  equipment,  a'-e  to  be  elec- 
trically operated. 

The  Kallisto  is  being  recondition- 
ed under  the  supervision  of  Lam- 
bie  &  Mabry,  naval  architects,  of 
San  Pedro.  The  vessel  is  180  feet 
over-all,  of  steel  construction,  and 
was  formerly  owned  by  W.  W.  Near 
of  Toronto. 


Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp., 
Ltd.,  San  Pedro  Works,  received  an 
important  contract  last  month  for 
repairing  damage  to  the  Grace  Line 
steamer  Charcas,  which  struck  on 
Point  Fermin's  rock  ledge,  San  Pe- 
dro. The  estimated  cost  is  $100,000, 
which  will  consist  of  replacing  and 
reconditioning  some  40  plates  in 
her  bottom. 


United  Engineering  Co., San  Fran 
Cisco,  was  recently  awarded  repairs 
to  the  U.S.A.  transport  Somme  on 
a  bid  of  $4541. 


Todd  Dry  Docks,  Inc.,  Seattle,  re 
ceived  an  important  repair  job  from 
the  Argonaut  Steamship  Company 
for  renairing  damage  to  the  steam- 
ship Henry  S.  Grove,  which  went 
ashore  at  San  Patos  Island  in  the 
San  Juan  Group.  The  repairs  will 
cost  about  $80,000,  and  will  require 
15  days  time.  Between  35  and  40 
plates  must  be  removed  and  most  of 
them  renewed ;  there  will  also  be  re- 
placement of  some  frames. 


Todd  Dry  Docks,  Inc.,  Seattle,  has 

received  a  contract  covering  sur- 
vey, cleaning,  painting-  and  minor 
repairs  to  the  consolidated  fleet  of 
the  Gulf  Pacific  and  Redwood  Lines 
operated  by  Swayne  &  Hoyt,  Inc., 
San  Francisco,  comprising  13  ships. 
Cost  of  the  work  will  be  about  $30,- 
000.  H.  F.  Gelhaus,  marine  super- 
intendent for  the  line,  is  in  Seattle 
supervising  the  work. 


Large  Pleasure  Yacht  Ordered. — 

Bath  Iron  Works,  Bath,  Maine,  has 
been  awarded  a  contract  by  Henry 
.J.  Gielow,  Inc.,  naval  architect,  25 
West  43rd  Street,  New  York,  for  a 
146- foot  diesel  powered  yacht  for 
Charles  H.  Thorne,  Chicago. 


Stranded  Tanker  Floated.  —  The 

Richfield  Oil  Company  tanker  Tam- 
iahua,  which  went  ashore  on  the 
rocks  off  Pescadero,  50  miles  south 
of  San  Francisco,  on  November  6, 
was  floated  by  Merritt,  Chapman  & 
Scott  Corporation  on  November  25 
and  was  towed  by  the  tugs  Sea  Rov- 
er and  Sea  Ranger  to  the  Hunter's 
Point  dry-dock  of  the  Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding  Corp..  San  Francisco, 
for  survey. 


Panama  Mail  Liners. — As  we  go 

to  press  no  announcement  has  been 
received  from  the  Panama  Mail 
Steamship  Company,  2  Pine  Street, 
San  Francisco,  or  the  parent  com- 
pany, W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.  of  New 
York,  relative  to  award  of  contract 
for  four  combination  passenger  and 
freight  vessels  for  the  intercoastal 
and  Central  American  trade  of  the 
former  line. 

Bids  were  opened,  October  21, 
low  tender  being  submitted  by  the 
Federal  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock 
Company,  $3,980,000  each  for  turbo- 
electric  drive  and  electric  winches; 
$3,923,000  covering  double-reduc- 
tion geared  turbine  drive  and  elec- 
tric winches;  $3,957,500  for  turbo- 
electric  drive  and  steam  winches; 
and  $3,900,500  for  double-reduction 
geared  turbine  drive  and  steam 
winches. 


Another  Tuna  Vessel  Started.— 

The  San  Diego  Marine  Construction 
("ompany  has  started  work  on  a  new 
100-foot  tuna  clipper,  the  Magellan, 
for  Jose  Jamari,  fishing  for  West- 
gate. 


New   Plans   for  Red   D   Liner. — 

According  to  reports  from  the  East 
Coast,  the  Atlantic  and  Caribbean 
Steam  Navigation  Company  (Red  D 
Line),  120  Wall  Street,  New  York, 
will  not  build  a  vessel  under  the 
bids  opened  July  28.  among  which 
the  General  Engineering  &  Dry 
Dock  Company,  San  Francisco,  was 
low  bidder.  It  is  reported  that  all 
bids  were  too  high  in  the  company's 
opinion,  and  that  revised  plans  are 
being  drawn  up  for  a  vessel  similar 
to  the  steamer  Caracas  now  oper- 
ated by  the  company. 

General  Engineering  &  Dry  Dock 
Company  bid  $1,095,000  and  ten 
months  time  for  construction  of  the 
former  vessel,  designs  and  specifi- 
cations for  which  were  drawn  up  by 
Theo.  E.  Ferris.  30  Church  Street. 
New  York. 


Contract  for  Fireboat. — The  Geo. 

Lawley  &  Son  Corporation-  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  was  awarded  con- 
ti-act  for  construction  of  a  fireboat 
for  the  City  of  Boston  on  a  bid  of 
$326,000  and  ten  months  time.  The 
boat  will  be  of  steel.  125  feet  in 
length.  Fay.  Spofford  &  Thorndike, 
consulting  engineers,  44  School  St.. 
Boston,  are  in  charge  of  the  work. 

Additional  C.G.  Cutters.— Accord- 
ing to  word  received  from  the  East, 
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the  United  States  Coast  Guard  Serv- 
ice, Washington,  D.C.,  is  preparing 
plans  and  specifications  for  six  or 
eight  additional  Coast  Guard  cut- 
ters, to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
165  feet  length. 


New  Pleasure  Cruiser.  —  Defoe 
Boat  &  Motor  Works,  Bay  City, 
Michigan,  has  an  order  from  E.  S. 
Close  of  Toledo  for  a  steel  yacht 
to  be  powered  with  300  horsepower 
diesel  engine.  The  craft  will  be  106 
ft.  between  perpendiculars,  17  ft.  6 
in.  beam,  6  ft.  loaded  draft,  and  will 
develop  a  speed  of  14  miles  per 
hour. 


Ferryboats  for  New  York.  —  De- 
partment of  Plant  and  Structure  of 
the  City  of  New  York  will  open  bids 
the  first  week  of  December  for  the 
construction  of  two  double-end  fer- 
ryboats, to  be  151  ft.  long,  53  ft. 
breadth  over  guards,  30  ft.  7  in. 
molded  beam,  14  ft.  3  in.  molded 
depth,  and  8  ft.  ^h.  in.  draft.  They 
are  to  be  powered  by  two  vertical 
compound  steam  engines  developing 
850  horsepower. 


Large    Order    for    Equipment. — 

Allan  Cunningham  of  Seattle,  well- 
known  manufacturer  of  deck  auxil- 
iaries, has  been  awarded  contract 
for  the  anchor  windlasses  for  the 
two  new  32,000-ton  transatlantic 
passenger  liners  ordered  from  the 
New  York  Shipbuilding  Company 
for  the  United  States  Lines 
of  New  York.  They  will  be  the  larg- 
est anchor  windlasses  ever  built  in 
the  United  States  and  will  be  part 
of  the  equipment  of  the  two  largest 
ships  ever  laid  down  in  an  Ameri- 
can yard. 

To   Build   Harbor   Tug.s.   —   The 

Pusey  &  Jones  Corp.,  Wilmington, 
Del.,  has  entered  order  for  two  steel, 
single-screw,  harbor  tugs  for  stock 
craft,  to  be  92  ft.  long,  steam  pow- 
ered. 


Each  boat  is  driven  by  a  single 
screw  direct  connected  to  a  515- 
hosepower,  125-r.p.m.,  double  mo- 
tor. Power  for  driving  the  motor  in 
each  case  is  furnished  by  two  213- 
kilowatt,  300-r.p.m.,  main  genera- 
tors driven  by  Winton  engines. 
Power  for  auxiliaries  is  furnished 
by  two  25-kilowatts,  300-r.p.m.  gen- 
erators coupled  to  the  same  shaft 
as  the  main  generators. 

The  electric  propulsion  machin- 
ery is  governed  by  the  variable  volt- 
age type  of  control  utilizing  four 
separate  control  stations,  one  on 
either  side  of  the  pilot  house,  one 
in  the  engine  room,  and  one  on  the 
after  deck. 


Tugboats  Go  In  Service.  —  The 

first  electrically  operated  tugboat 
to  be  used  in  Boston  harbor  was 
given  its  trials  and  went  in  service 
the  latter  part  of  October.  This  boat 
is  owned  by  the  Mystic  Steamship 
Company  of  Boston,  and  sister  ship 
was  given  its  trials  November  8 
and  went  into  service  immediately 
thereafter.  Both  tugboats  are  90  feet 
long  and  are  equipped  with  General 
Electric  drive  of  the  diesel-electric 
type. 


Fine  Yachts  Completed.   —  The 

190-foot  yacht  Gielow.  third  of  five 
yachts  of  similar  design  which  have 
been  under  construction  since  the 
summer  of  1929,  was  launched  at 
the  Bath  Iron  Works  Corporation 
Plant,  Bath,  Maine,  on  October  1, 
and  was  delivered  to  her  owner,  Jo- 
seph A.  McDonald  of  New  York, 
three  days  later.  At  the  time  of 
launching  all  of  her  furniture,  car- 
pets, and  draperies  were  on  board,  a 
very  unusual  state  of  completion 
for  a  new  yacht.  On  October  18  an- 
other 190-foot  yacht  was  launched, 
the  Trudione,  now  the  property  of 
Ross  W.  Judson  of  Detroit. 

Work  on  the  yacht  for  Chas.  E. 
Sorensen  and  on  a  yacht  for  Mr. 
Goodyear  is  progressing  rapidly; 
also  on  a  large  yacht  for  Mr.  John- 
son. The  large  steel  yacht  for  Hugh 
J.  Chisholm  is  nearing  completion 
and  will  be  launched  early  in  De- 
cember. 


The  Todd  Shipyards  Corporation 
at  New  Orleans  has  received  an  ad- 
dition to  its  floating  dry-dock  equip- 
ment, when  the  tug  Relief  from 
Brooklyn  delivered  an  80-ft.  section. 
The  dock  is  117  feet  wide,  and  the 
new  section  gives  the  plant  a  total 
length  of  376  feet  with  lifting  cap- 
acitv  of  8000  tons. 


Loan     for    Equipment. — A     loan 

amounting  to  $159,726,  represent- 
ing three-fourths  the  cost  of  "hotel 
equipment"  installed  in  the  steam- 
ship Morro  Castle,  recently  com- 
pleted at  the  Newport  News  Ship- 
building and  Drydock  Company  for 
the  Agwi  Navigation  Company,  was 
granted  the  owners  by  the  Shipping 
Board  recently.  The  amount  of 
1212,968.01  was  expended  by  the 
Agwi  company  for  this  part  of  the 
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ship's  equipment  in  addition  to  its 
original  construction  cost  of  $4,- 
350,000,  three-fourths  of  which 
amount  has  been  loaned  by  the 
board  under  authority  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1928.  Repay- 
ment of  the  additional  loan  will  be 
made  in  twenty  annual  installments 
with  interest  at  not  less  than  3  per 
cent,  per  annum. 


Largest  Keel  Laying  —  The  keel 
for  the  largest  American  de  luxe 
passenger  vessel  ever  built  in  an 
American  shipyard  will  be  laid  De- 
cember 4  at  the  Camden  Plant  of 
the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corpor- 
ation. This  is  the  first  of  two  sister 
ships  ordered  by  the  United  States 
Lines,  45  Broadway,  New  York.  This 
is  the  first  and  a  most  important 
step  in  the  program  for  new  liner 
construction  planned  by  the  United 
States  Lines  under  the  conditions 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1928. 

These  vessels,  which  will  be  lux- 
uriously equipped  and  will  be 
among  the  largest  on  the  North  At- 
lantic run,  will  be  666  ft.  between 
perpendiculars,  86  ft.  beam,  32  ft. 
loaded  draft  maximum;  of  20  knots 
sea  speed,  and  of  12,000  deadweight 
tonnage.  They  will  have  twin 
screws  driven  by  triple  series  tur- 
bines, single  reduction  gears,  deve- 
loping 34,500  maximum  shaft  horse- 
power. 


Naval    Construction   Program   of 

$75,000,000.  —  The  Budget  Commit- 
tee of  United  States  Navy  Depart- 
ment has  drawn  up  plans  for  war- 
ship construction  to  be  submitted 
to  the  short  term  session  of  Con- 
gress for  the  fiscal  year  1932.  The 
committee  seeks  appropriation  of 
funds  to  carry  on  the  construction 
of  eight  vessels  and  begin  work  on 
fifteen  or  twenty  more.  The  naval 
construction  program  has  been  con- 
siderably slowed  down  due  to  limi- 
tation of  armament  negotiations  and 
have  resulted  in  the  accumulation 
of  a  surplus  of  almost  thirty  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  In  addition  to  this 
an  appropriation  of  $20,000,000  is 
sought  for  new  construction. 

The  Navy  General  Board  is  said 
to  have  completed  plans  for  a  new 
submarine  type  and  are  working  on 
designs  for  a  new  type  of  destroyer, 
new  cruiser  tyes,  and  a  destroyer 
leader.  The  Navy  also  plans  to  con- 
struct one  or  two  additional  air- 
plane carriers. 
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Pacific  Coast 


ALBINA   MARINE   IRON   WORKS 
Portland,    Oregon 

Purchasing  Agent:  J.  W.  West. 
R.   F.   Confer,   hull   3  3,   tug   for  Western 
Transportation     Co.:     launched     10/13/30; 
delivered   10/30/30. 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING 
CORP.,  Ltd. 
Union  Plant,  San  Francisco 
Hull   n47,  steel  hargc  for  Young  Bros, 
Ltd..    Honolulu,   Hawaii;    175x44x11    ft. 
Hull  5  348,  same  as  above. 
Not    named,    hull     5  349,    steel     tug     for 
Young      Bros.,      Ltd.,      Honolulu;      129'3" 
L.O.A.;  28  beam;  15  draft;  Fairbanks-Morse 
diesel  cngs. 

CRAIG  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 
Long  Beach,  Calif. 
Purchasing  Agent:  F.  W.  Philpot. 
Velero   III,  hull   153,  twin-screw,  all-steel 
cruiser  for  G.  Allan  Hancock,  Los  Angeles; 
193'  L.O.A.;  190'  L.W.L.;  30'  beam;  11'9" 
mean  draft;  two  6-cyl.,  850-S.H.P.  Winton 
diesel    engs.;    15%    knots   speed;    9500    mi. 
cruising  radius;  keel  June  16/30. 


GENERAL  ENGINEERING  &  DRY 
DOCK  CO. 

Oakland,  Calif. 
Purchasing  Agent:  A,   Wanner. 

Saranac,  No.  23,  diesel  -  electric  cutter 
for  U.S.  Coast  Guard;  250x42x15  ft.;  West- 
inghouse  turbines  and  motors;  3000  S.H.P.; 
keel  11/16/29;  launched  4/12/30;  deliver 
9/19/30  est. 

Shoshone,  hull  No.  24,  same  as  above; 
keel  3/15/30;  launched  9/11/30. 

JOHNSON  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
329  Willow  Street,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Geo.  H.  McAteer. 
Job    63,    one    heavy    framed    pile    puller, 
K.D.,  for  Alaska  Pacific  Salmon  Corp. 
PRINCE  RUPERT  DRYDOCK  dc 
SHIPYARD 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 
Purchasing  Agent:  H.  L.  Taylor. 
C.N.  No.  109,  hull  36,  steel  car  barge  for 
Canadian     National    Railways;    279    L.B.P.; 
42    beam;    12'3"    depth;     cap.     17     loaded 
freight  cars;  3  tracks;  2  st.  capstans,  anchor 


windlass;    keel    7/31/30;    launch     12/9/30 
est.:  deliver  12/21/30  est. 

Twelve  wooden  lifeboats  for  Canadian 
National  Steamships,  Ltd.;  28x8'6"x3'6"; 
deliver  Dec. -Jan. 

Not  named,  vee-bottom  wooden  pleasure 
cruiser  for  L.  W.  ICengin,  Prince  Rupert; 
34  LB. P.;  8  beam;  2'9"  depth;  10  knots 
speed;  34-B.H.P.  Redwing  eng.;  keel 
U/1/30. 

U.  S.  NAVY  YARD, 
Bremerton,    Wash. 

Louisville,   light  cruiser   CL-28   for  Unit- 
ed States  Navy;  10,000  tons  displacement; 
keel   July    4/28;   launched   9/1/30;    deliver 
Mar.  13/31  est. 

Astoria,   light   cruiser    CL-34,     same     as 
above;  keel  9/1/30;  deliver  4/1/33  est. 
U.  S.  NAVY  YARD, 
Mare  Island,  Calif. 

Chicago,  light  cruiser  CL-29  for  United 
States  Navy;  10,000  tons  displacement; 
launched  4/10/30;  deliver  3/13/31  est. 

V-6,  submarine  SC-2  for  U.  S.  Navy; 
launched  3/15/30;  deliver  9/10/30  est. 


Repairs,  Pacific  Coast 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING 
CORP.,  Ltd.,  Union  Plant 

Drydock.  pamt,  misc.  repairs:  str.  Heron, 
Santa  Maria,  Covena,  Tamaha,  Agwiworld, 
Tamiahua,  Torres.  La  Purisima,  Quinault, 
S.C.T.  Dodd.  R.  J.  Hanna.  Dorothy  Ca- 
hill.  Admiral  Fiske,  Admiral  Nulton  (also 
4  bronje  propeller  blades),  J.  A.  Moffett, 
San  Jose,  Willapa,  m.s.  Primero,  Beulah, 
ferryboats  City  of  Richmond,  Chas.  Van 
Damme.  City  of  San  Rafael,  Golden  Poppy, 
Sonoma  Valley,  Golden  Gate,  fireboat 
Dennis  T.  Sullivan,  yacht  Aima,  barges 
Maltha,  1922,  Santa,  tugs  Sea  Prince,  Oak- 
burn,  lienew  staybolts  in  main  boilers:  Lake 
Gorin.  Pipe  repairs:  Nordanger,  Jacob 
Luckenbach.  Cement  propeller  blades:  T;is- 
calusa.  Bronze  propeller:  tug  Eleu.  One 
R.H.  and  one  L.H.  wildcat:  stmr.  West 
Nilus.  One  tailshafc.  Suriname.  Misc. 
repairs:  California,  Maunganui,  La  Perla, 
Alvarado.  Providencia.  Point  Arena,  Penn- 
sylvania, Silveray,  Moctezuma,  San  Mateo. 
Point  Sur,  Coast  Guard  cutter  A.-B.  14. 
Lio,  Deroche,  Tamaha,  Tejon,  Standard 
Arrow,  Levant  Arrow,  Java  Arrow,  launches 
Standard,  Akabona  No.  3. 

LOS   ANGELES  SHIPBUILDING 
&  DRYDOCK  CORP.. 
San  Pedro,   Calif. 
Recondition    throughout:   yacht    Kallisto. 
Install    new    engines,       rebuild    new    pilot 
house    and    deck    house,   and   general    over- 
haul;   tug    Milton    S.    Patrick. 

THE  MOORE  DRY  DOCK  CO., 
Oakland,  Calif. 
Drydock.  clean,  paint:  whaler  Patterson, 
Chas.'  Christenson  (also  voyage  repairs), 
Saginaw  (remove  cable  from  wheel),  Tilla- 
mook (renew  main  rudder  piece,  drew  tail 
shaft,    bottom    damage    repairs),    Hayward 


(change    one    propeller,    misc.    engine    and 
deck  repairs),  Panaman,  Golden  Shore  (re- 
pair   rudder    wedged    wear     down     of     tail 
shaft),    Mukilteo,    Wilhipo    (overhaul    an- 
chor   chains),    Maliko      (renew   stern   tube 
bushing,    drew   tail    shaft,      caulked      misc. 
rivets,  weld  rivets  and  seam  in  shell,  patched 
stern    frame).    Mayfair,    Pile    Driver,    Calif. 
Bridge  6?  Tunnel  Co.   (split  off  sheathing, 
renew  planking   and   caulked). 
PRINCE  RUPERT  DRY  DOCK  AND 
SHIPYARD,  Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 
Dock,    clean,     paint,     annual     overhaul: 
Newington.  Docked,  cleaned,  painted,  misc. 
repairs    and    renewals;       launches       Rhona. 


P.M.L.    No.    8,    Princess    Beatrice.    11    tish 
boats.    Misc.    repairs   and    renewals    not   re- 
quiring   docking:    Prince    William.      Misc. 
hull   and   engine    repairs:    19   fishing   boats. 
TODD  DRY  DOCKS,  Inc., 
Seattle.  Wash. 
Misc.  overhaul:  tug  Daniel  Kern.  Ground- 
ing   repairs:    Henry    S.    Grove.    Drydocked 
for  survey:   Pacific  Cedar.    Voyage   repairs: 
President    Pierce,   President   Taft   Misc.   re- 
pairs: San  Pedro.  Starr,  yacht  San  Wan. 
UNITED  STATES  NAVY  YARD, 
Bremerton,  Wash. 
Drydock    and    misc.    repairs:   New   Mex- 
ico,  Saratoga.  Alden.   Elliot.  Nechcs.  Misc. 


Full  tunnel  stern,  all  steel  towbo.it  R.  W.  Confer  on  <hc  ways  at  the  .ARMna  Manne  Imn 
Works  in  Portland.  The  boa.  was  designed  by  Ralph  B.  Moore  for  tncW  es.em  Transpor- 
tation Company  for  shallow  draft  work,  and  on  her  tri.nl  tnp  succci«fullv  conipleted  all  of 
the  required  tests.  The  boat  is  powered  with  a  160-horsepower  Atlas-Impenal  d.esel  engme. 
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repairs  incident  to  operation  as  district 
craft;  Mahopac,  Tatnuck.  Swallow,  Chal- 
lenge, Pawtucket,  Sotoyomo. 

Atlantic,  Lakes,  Rivers 

AMERICAN  BRIDGE  COMPANY 
Pittsburgh,  Penn. 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  G.  A.  Millar, 

Ten  coal  barges  for  own  account,  175x 
26x11   ft.;   5   delivered  July/30. 

AMERICAN  SHIP  BUILDING  CO. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Purchasing  Agent:  C.  H.   Hirsching. 

T.  L.  Durocher,  hull  807,  tug  for  T.  L. 
Durocher  Co.;  120  L.B.P.;  28  beam;  14'6" 
loaded  draft;  13  knots  speed;  T.  E.  eng. 
1000  I.H.P.;  1  Scotch  boiler;  15'4"  diam.; 
keel  8/11/30,  launched  9/22/30;  delivered 
10/29/30. 

Hull  808,  dump  scow  for  Great  Lakes 
Dredge  fe?  Dock  Co.;  223  L.B.P.;  42'4" 
beam;  15  depth;  1?00  cu.  yards  cap.;  de- 
liver 3/3  1  est. 

BATH  IRON  WORKS 
Bath,  Maine 

Malaina,  hull  128,  steel  yacht;  B.  T.  Dob- 
son,  designer;  owner  not  named;  168  L.B.P.; 
26  beam;  9  draft;  twin  Winton  diesel 
cngs.:  1600  I.H.P. 

Giclow,  hull  136.  steel  yacht  owner  not 
named;  190  L.O.A.  154  L.W.L.;  26 
beam;  two  800  B.H.P.  Bessemer  diesels; 
keel  2/5/30;  launched  10/1/30;  delivered 
10/4/30. 

Titania,  hull  137,  same  as  above;  keel 
5/5/30;  launched  10/18/30;  delivered 
11/5/30. 

Trudione,  hull  138,  same  as  above;  keel 
6/10/30. 

Aras,  hull  139,  diesel  yacht,  Hugh  J. 
Chisholm,  243'9"  L.O.A.  227'3"  L.W.L.; 
36  beam;  2r7"  depth;  2  Winton  1100 
B.H.P.  diesel  engs;  keel  3/19/30;  launch 
12/8/30  est.;  deliver  12/23/30  est. 

Helene,  Hull  140,  twin-screw  diesel 
yacht  for  Chas.  E.  Sorensen;  146  ft.  length; 
keel  8/1/30. 

Caroline,  hull  141,  twin-screw  diesel 
yacht,  owner  not  named,  286  ft.  length;  3000 
H.P.  diesel  eng.;  keel  9/1/30. 

Not  named,  hull  142,  trawler  for  Red 
Diamond  Trawling  Co.;  132'  L.O.A.;  24 
beam;  14  depth;  500  B.H.P.  Fairbanks- 
Morse  diesel  eng.:  keel  10/15/30. 

Not  named,  hull  143,  sister  to  above:  keel 
10/18/30. 

Not  named  hull  144,  twin  screw,  diesel 
yacht  for  Henry  J.  Gielow,  Inc.,  25  West 
43rd  St.,  New  York;  155'2"  L.O  A.;  150 
L.W.L.;  26  beam;  8'6"  draft:  2  Bessemer 
diesel  engs.;   550  B.H.P.  ca.:  keel   10/6/30. 

Not  named,  hull  145,  diesel-electric  yacht 
for  Geo.  M.  Pynchon,  New  York;  140 
L.B.P.;  24'10"  beam;  8'6"  draft;  14  knots 
speed;  two  400-H.P.  diesel  engs. 

.     BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION.   FORE 
RIVER  PLANT, 
Quincy,  Mass. 

Northampton,  h'ght  cruiser  CL-26,  for 
United  States  Navy;  10,000  tons  displace- 
ment; launch  Sept.  7/29  est. 

Portland,  light  cruiser  CL-3  3,  same 
as  above;  deliver  8/15/32  est. 

Borinquen,  hull  1432,  steel  passenger 
vessel  for  New  York  and  Porto  Rico  Steam- 
ship Co.;  7050  gross  tons;  keel  1/20/30; 
launched  9/24/30:    deliver    Jan.    1/31    est. 

Not  named,  hull  1438,  steel  tanker  for 
Sinclair  Navigation  Co.;  6400  gross  tons. 

Not  named,  hull  1439,  sister  to  above. 


Monterey,  hull  1440,  steel  express  pas- 
senger steamer  for  Oceanic  Steamship  Co. 
(Matson  Nav.  Co.)  San  Francisco;  17,500 
gross   tons. 

Mariposa,  hull  1441,  sister  to  above. 

Not  named,  ferryboat  for  City  of  Boston; 
172  ft.  long;  172'4"  over  guards;  40'8" 
beam;  16'10"  depth;  2  comp.  steam  eng.; 
Scotch  boilers;  11'  dia.  x  13';  150  lbs.  work- 
ing pressure. 

Not  named,  hull  1444,  passenger  and  re- 
frigerated cargo  vessel  for  United  Mail 
Steamship  Co.:  446  L.O.A.;  60  beam;  34 
depth:  24  loaded  draft;  171/2  knots  speed; 
10,940  tons  displacement;  turbo-electric 
propulsion;  10,500  LH.P. 

Not  named,  hull  1445,  sister  to  above. 

Not  named,  hull  1446,  sister  to  above. 

BETHLEHEM   SHIPBUILDING   CORP., 

LTD., 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Hulls  4268-4273,  six  steel  oil  barges  for 
Lake  Transport  Corp.;  4271  launched  5/22/- 
30;  4270  launched  6/20/30;  4272  launched 
6/27/30:  4268  launched  7/20/30;  4273 
launched  9/10/30. 

Hull  4274,  steel  carfloat  for  Central  R.R. 
of  New  Jersey:  launched  9/26/30. 

Hulls  4275-4276,  two  steel  barges  for 
Merchant  6?  Miners  Transp.  Co.;  launched 
7/24/30. 

Hulls  4277-4278,  two  .steel  barges  for 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.R.:  launched  9/19- 
9/29/30. 

Hull  4279,  steel  dredge  for  Elliott  Ma- 
chine Corp. 

Not  named,  hull  4280,  steel  oil  tanker  for 
Gulf  Refining  Co. 

Not  named,  hull  4281.  same  as  above. 

CHARI.ESTON    DRYDOCK    & 

MACHINERY  CO., 

Charleston,  S.C. 

Liston,  steel  survey  boat  for  the  U.S.  En- 
gineers Dept.,  Philadelphia;  keel  12/15/29; 
launched   7/24/30;  delivered   10/10/30. 

One  all-welded  steel  lighter  for  stock;  85x 
26x6  ft.:  keel  July/30. 

COLLINGWOOD  SHIPYARDS,  Ltd. 
Collingwood,    Ontario. 

Purchasing  Agent.  E.  Podmore. 

Hull  86,  lock  gate  lifter  for  Dept.  of  Rail- 
ways and  Canals  of  Canada  (Welland 
Canal);  90  by  66  by  26  ft.;  designed  to  lift 
gates  weighing  500  short  tons;  keel  12/28/- 
29:  launched  10/7/30;  deliver  11/5/30  est. 

Repairs:  Repair  port  side  shaft  and  in- 
stall new  high  pressure  cylinder:  stmt.  Mid- 
land Prince.  Tail  shaft  partly  drawn,  rivets 
recaulked,  4  lifeboat  davits  installed:  stmr. 
John  Ericsson. 

CONSOLIDATED  SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION 

Morris   Heights,   N.    Y. 

Hull  2962,  80-ft.  cruiser  for  J.  T.  Mc- 
Millan, Detroit,  2  300  H.P.  Speedway  en- 
gines. 

Hull  2994,  81 -foot  commuter  boat  for  N. 
B.   Woolworth;   2    300-H.P.   Speedway   en- 
gines. 
DEFOE   BOAT   &   MOTOR   WORKS, 
Bay  Citv.  Mich. 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  E.  Whitehouse. 

Thalia.  hull  139,  steel  yacht  for 
Thos.  M.  Howell,  New  York  City:  160 
L.B.P.:  24'6"  beam:  8  loaded  draft:  17 
M.P.H.;  500  D.W.T.;  1300  I  HP.  diesel 
eng,:  kcrl  4/15;  launched  9/27/30;  deliv- 
ered  10/25/30. 

Not  named,  hull  145,  steel  yacht,  owner 
not  named:  108  LB. P.:  19'6"  beam:  6  loaded 
draft:  15  mi.  speed;  130  D.W.T.;  400  I.H.P. 
diesel  eng.:  keel  10/1/30. 

Not  named,  hull  146,  steel  yacht,  owner 
not  named:    126  LB. P.;    18  beam  6  loaded 


draft;  18  mi.  speed;  120  D.W.T.;  900  I.H.P. 
diesel  eng.;  keel  11/15/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  147,  steel  yacht  for  E. 
S.  Close,  Toledo;  106  L.B.P.;  17'6"  beam; 
6  loaded  draft:  14  M.P.H.;  98  D.W.T.; 
300  I.H.P.  diesel  eng.;  keel  11/25/30  est.; 
launch  4/15/31  est.:  deliver  5/1/31  est. 
DRAVO    CONTRACTING   COMPANY, 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,   and  Wilmington,  Del. 

Hulls  995-997  inch,  three  diesel  stern- 
wheel  towboats  for  stock;  2  delivered. 

Hulls  1016-1045  inch,  thirty  steel  cargo 
barges  for  Standard  Unit  Navigation  Co.; 
109x21x9'6";  26  delivered. 

Hulls  1046  to  1055  inch,  10  standard 
stock   barges    100x26x6'6". 

Hulls  1056-1057,  two  10,000-barrel  oil 
barges  for  stock. 

Hulls  1064-1065,  two  50-ton  whirler  der- 
rick boats  for  New  York  Central  Railroad. 

Hull  1066,  hull  for  derrick  boat  for  At- 
lantic Gulf  6?  Pacific  Co.;  60x30x6  ft. 

Hulls  1067-1072  inch,  six  misc.  cargo 
barges  for  stock;  130x30x8'6". 

Hull  1073,  15-ton  derrick  boat  for  U.S. 
Engineers  Office,  Pittsburgh. 

Hulls    1074-1083    mcl.,    10    hopper   type 
steel  coal  barges  for  stock. 
DUBUQUE  BOAT  &  BOILER  WORKS, 
Dubuqtie,  Iowa 

Herbert  Hoover,  twin  tunnel  screw  river 
towboat  for  U.S.  Army  Engineers;  215  ft. 
long,  42  ft.  beam:  two  Mcintosh  6?  Sey- 
mour diesel  engs.;  2600  H.P. 

FEDERAL    SHIPBUILDING    8C    DRY 
DOCK  COMPANY 

Kearny,  N.  J. 
Purchasing  Agent,  R.  S.  Page. 
W.  S.  Parish,  hull  114,  steam  tanker 
for  Standard  Shipping  Co.,  New  York;  525 
L.B.P.;  74  beam;  28'^"  loaded  draft;  10.5 
knots  loaded  speed;  18,000  D.W.T.;  tur- 
bine propulsion;  H.P.  water-tube  boilers, 
keel  2/24/30;  launched  10/11/30;  deliver 
12/1/30  est. 

Hull  119,  steel  harbor  barge  for  stock; 
175x36xl2'7-l/8":  keel  5/19/30. 

HOWARD   SHIPYARDS   &   DOCK 
COMPANY, 
Jeffersonville,  Ind. 
Purchasing  Agent,  W.  H.  Dickey. 
One  steel  wharf  barge  for  City  of  Rock 
Island,    III.;    230x45x7'9";   launch    11/3/30 
est. 

MANITOWOC   SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 
Manitowoc,   Wis. 
Purchasing  Agent,  H.  Meyer. 
E.  G.  Saubert,  hull  254,  tanker  for  Stan- 
dard  Oil   Co.;   390'3"x53'3";    12   mi.   speed; 
6050  D.W.T.;   1  rec.  steam  eng.,  2  Scotch 
boilers;    WAYi"    x    11'6";    keel    12/21/29; 
launched  7/2/30:  delivered  9/11/30. 

Northwind,  hull  255,  yacht  for  C.  M. 
Clark,  New  York;  113'5"  x  22':  2  300-H.P. 
Winton  diesel  engs.;  keel  2/4/30;  launched 
5/10/30:  delivered  10/4/30. 

Hull  261,  car  ferry  for  Milwaukee  Ferry 
Co.  (Grand  Trunk  R.R.);  343x56x21'6";  14 
mi.  speed;  2200  D.W.T.;  2  recip.  steam 
engs.;  3600  S.H.P.;  4  Scotch  boilers,  14'6" 
X  12';  keel  7/12/30;  launch  11/21/30  est. 
Hull  264,  derrick  barge  for  Ed.  E.  Gillen 
Co.,  Milwaukee;  150  x  42  x  12  ft.;  keel  7/- 
15/30;  launched  and  delivered  9/10/30. 

Hulls  265-267  incl.;  three  scows  for  Con- 
struction Materials  Corp.,  Chicago;  135  x- 
40  x  8  ft.  depth;  keels  8/12/30;  delivered 
10/9/30. 

MARIETTA    MANUFACTURING    CO., 
Point  Pleasant,  W.  Va. 
Purchasing  Agent:  S.  C.  Wilhelm. 
One  steel  hull,  diesel-electric  towboat  for 


December 


U.S.  Engineers,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.;  140 
x29x4'6";  launched  3/21/30;  deliver  5/10/ 
30  est. 

Four  steel  maneuver  boats  for  U.S.  Engin- 
eers, Huntington,  W.  Va. 

William  Dickinson,  one  twin  screw  boat 
for  Marquette  Cement  Co.,  Chicago;  124x 
26x7';  750  H.P.  diesel  eng. 

One  steel,  diesel  powered  tug  for  U.  S. 
Engineering  Office,  New  Orleans:  65'6"x 
17'x7'7',  V'. 

MIDLAND  BARGE  COMPANY 
Midland,  Pa. 

All-welded  steel  barge  for  Inland  Water- 
ways Corp.,  1016  Munitions  Bldg.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.;  230  length  on  deck;  45  ft. 
molded  beam;  11  ft.  molded  depth,  keel 
laid. 

Steel  oil  tanker  for  Victor  Lynn  Trans- 
portation Co.;  210  gro.  tons;  keel  11/10/30 
est. 

NASHVILLE  BRIDGE  COMPANY, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Purchasing  Agent,  R.  L.   Baldwin. 

Hull  240,  deck  barge  for  Bedford  Nu- 
gent Co.;  100x26x6'6";  keel  8/15/30 
launched   9/17/30. 

Hull  241,  same  as  above;  keel  8/28/30 
launched  9/26/30. 

Hull  242,  same  as  above;  keel  8/30/30 
launched  10/1/30. 

Hull  243.  same  as  above;  keel  9/4/30 
launched  10/6/30. 

Hull  244,  deck  barge  for  stock;  100x26 
x6'6";  keel   10/20/30. 

Hull  245,  same  as  above. 

Hull  246,  same  as  above. 

Hull  247,  same  as  above. 
NEWPORT   NEWS   SHIPBUILDING   Sc 
DRYDOCK    COMPANY 
Newport  News,  Va. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Jas.  Plummet,  233 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Augusta,  hull  324,  light  cruiser  CL-31 
for  United  States  Navy;  10,000  tons  dis- 
placement; keel  July  2/28;  launched  2/1- 
30;  deliver  Mar.  13/31  est. 

Oricnte,  hull  3  38,  passenger  liner  for 
A. G.W.I.  Nav.  Co.,  New  York;  508  x 
70'9"  X  39';  15,380  tons  displ.;  16,000 
S.H.P.;  20  knots  speed;  turbo-elec.  drive; 
keel,  July   S/29;   launched    5/15/30. 

President  Hoover,  hull  3  39,  passenger  and 
freight  liner  for  Dollar  Steamship  Co.,  San 
Francisco;  653  L.O.A.;  81  beam;  52  depth; 
turbo-electric  drive;  20  knots  speeed;  keel 
3/25/30;  launch   12/9/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  340,  sister  to  above;  keel 
4/22/30;  launch  2/31  est. 

Florida,  hull  342,  passenger  steamer 
for  Peninsular  &  Occidental  S.S.  Co.; 
386'6"  L.O.A.;  56'6"  beam;  26'6"  depth; 
geared  turbine  drive;  191  '■>  knots  speed;  keel 
9/2/30;  deliver  June/31  e.st. 

Not  named,  hull  344,  passenger  and  re- 
frigerated cargo  vessel  for  United  Mail 
Steamship  Co.;  446  L.O.A.;  60  beam;  34 
depth;  24  loaded  draft;  17'/2  knots  speed; 
10  940  ton,';  displacement;  turbo-elcctnc  pro- 
pulsion: 10.500  I.H.P.;  keel  2/31  est.; 
launch  9/31   est.  deliver  1/32  est. 

Not  named,  hull  345,  sister  to  above;  keel 
3/31  est.;  launch  11/31  est.;  deliver  4/32 
est. 

Not  named,  hull  346,  sister  to  above;  keel 
5/31  est.;  launch  12/31  est.;  deliver  7/32 
est. 

NEW  YORK   SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Camden,  N.  J. 

Purchasing  Agent:  J.  W.  Meeker. 

Excahbur,  hull  394,  passenger  and 
cargo  steamers  for  Export  Steamship  Corp., 
New  York;  450x6r6"x42'3";  keel  11/4/29; 


launched  8/5/30;  deliver  12/1/30  est. 

Exochorda,  hull  395,  sister  to  above;  keel 
11/25/29;  launched  10/18/30. 

Exeter,  hull  396,  sister  to  above;  keel 
8/11/30. 

Excambion.  hull  397,  sister  to  above; 
keel   10/25/30. 

Indianapolis,  hull  399,  light  cruiser  No. 
3  5  for  United  States  Navy;  10,000  tons 
displacement;  keel  Mar.  31/30. 

Not  named,  hull  405,  passenger  and  cargo 
vessel  for  United  States  Lines,  New  York; 
666  LB. P.;  86'  beam;  32'  loaded  draft  max.; 
20  knots  speed;  12,000  D.W.T.;  geared  tur- 
bines, 30,000  S.H.P.;  6  B.  &?  W.  boilers; 
keel  12/1/30  est.;  launch  12/1/31  est.;  de- 
liver 6/32  est. 

Not  named,  hull  406,  passenger  and  car- 
go vessel,  same  as  above;  keel  spring/31  est. 

THE  PUSEY  &  JONES  CORP., 
Wilmington,   Del. 

Purchasing   Agent:   James   Bradford. 

Hull  1046,  four  diesel-electric,  single- 
screw,  harbor  tugs  for  Erie  Railroad  Co.;  96 
L.B.P.;  26  beam;  13'9''  molded  depth;  1000 
H.P.  diesel-electric  prop.;  delivery  8  months; 
keels  3/27/30;  launched 'Cleveland  (No.  1) 
7/24/30;  delivered  10/23/30;  Rochester 
(No.  2)  7/30/30;  No.  3,  Scranton, 
launched  10/4/30;  No.  4,  Glean,  launched 
10/8/30. 

Avalon,    hull    1047,     twin     screw     die=el 


Above:  Steamship  Exochorda  of  the  Export 
Steamship  Corporation  on  the  covered  ways 
of  the  Camden  yard  of  the  New  York  Ship- 
building Company.  Below:  The  Exochorda 
being  launched. 


yacht  for  Ogden  L.  Mills,  New  York;  175'5" 
L.O.A.;  24  beam;  13'6"  molded  depth;  two 
600  B.H.P.  diesel  engs.;  keel  8/28/30. 

Onika,  hull  1048,  twin  screw  diesel 
houseboat  for  Edsel  B.  Ford,  Detroit;  125 
L.O.A.;  22  beam;  4'6"  draft;  two  250-H.P. 
diesel  engs.;  keel  6/21/30;  launch  11/15/30 
est.;  deliver  12/1/30  est. 

Not  named,  hull  1049,  two  steel,  single- 
screw,  harbor  tugs  for  stock;  92  L.B.P.; 
23  beam;  12'6"  loaded  draft;  steam  eng. 
1  Scotch  boiler. 

SUN   SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY, 

Chester,  Penn. 

Purchasing  Agent:   H.  W.  Scott. 

Northern  Sun.  hull  131,  single-screw,  die- 
sel tanker  for  Motor  Tankship  Corp.;  13,400 
D.W.T.;  keel  7/15/30;  launch  12/30/30 
est.;  deliver  1/10/31  est. 

Not  named,  hull  132,  sister  to  above; 
keel  8/21/30. 

Not  named,  hull  133,  sister  to  above; 
keel  9/17/30. 

Not  named,  hull   134,  sister  to  above. 

Not  named,  hull   13  5,  sister  to  above. 

Not  named,  hull  136,  sister  to  above. 

Brilliant,  hull  127,  single  screw  diesel 
oil  tanker  for  Standard  Transp.  Co.;  480  x 
65'9"  X  37';  Sun-Doxford  diesel  eng.;  keel 
4/28/30;  launched  11/5/30  est. 

Comet,  hull  128,  sister  to  above;  keel 
5/17/30;  launch   12/6/30  est. 

Daylight,  hull  137,  sister  to  above;  keel 
10/15/30  est. 

UNITED  DRY  DOCKS.  Inc. 
Mariner's  Harbor,  N.Y. 

Purchasing  Agent:  R.  C.  Miller. 

Tompkinsville,  hull  795,  ferryboat  for  City 
of  New  York:  267  L.O.A.;  66  beam;  13'9" 
loaded  draft;  12  knots  speed;  dbl.  comp.  eng. 
4000  I.H.P.;  4  W.T.  boilers;  keel  12/19/29; 
launched    9/11/30;    deliver    11/15/30    est. 

U.  S.  NAVY  YARD, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

New  Orleans,  light  cruiser  CL-32,  for  U.S. 
Navy;  10,000  tons  displacement;  deliver 
12/1/32  est. 

U.  S.  NAVY  YARD, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Minneapolis,  tight  cruiser  CL-36,  for  U.  S. 
Navy;  10,000  tons  displacement;  deliver 
v/1/3  3  est. 

U.  S.  NAVY  YARD, 
Portsmouth,  Va. 
V-5,    submarine    SC-1    for   U.    S.    Navy; 
deliver  6/1/30  est. 

THE  CHARLES  WARD  ENGINEER- 
ING WORKS 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Purchasing  Agent:  E.  T.  Jones. 

Louisiana,  hull  84.  turbo-electric,  twin- 
trrew,  tunnel  towboat  for  Mississippi  Valley 
Barge  Line  ('o..  St.  Louis;  200x40xl0'6": 
keel  11/28/29;  hunch  10/8   30  est. 

Louisiana,  hull  84;  sister  to  above;  keel 
11/28/29;  launch  10/8/30  est. 

Scott,  hull  No.  85,  diesel-electric  stern- 
wheel  towboat  for  U.  S.  Army  Engineers, 
Rnck  Island  6?  Huntington  Districts:  90x 
20x4'6"  molded  dimensions;  keel  5/26/30; 
launched  9/6/30. 

Fort  Armstrong,  hull  86,  same  as  above; 
keel  6/17/30;  launched  10/2/30. 

Not  named,  hull  88,  twin-screw,  tunnel 
type,  steam  propelled  towboat  for  the  Vesta 
Coal  Company.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  160  x  29'6" 
X  8'9";  keel  9/13/30. 

Not  named,  hull  89,  sister  to  above:  keel 
10/9/30, 


San  Francisco — The  voters  of 
California  last  month  having  ap- 
proved a  $10,000,000  bond  issue  for 
improvements  to  the  Port  of  San 
Francisco, the  Boardof  StateHarbor 
Commissioners  has  designated  Pier 
23  as  the  first  unit  to  be  rebuilt 
under  the  program.  Bids  will  be 
opened  December  4  for  building  the 
substructure  of  the  new  pier  and 
wrecking  the  old  wooden  pier  now 
located  on  the  site.  It  will  be  800 
feet  long,  150  feet  wide,  capable  of 
berthing  the  largest  vessels  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean  and  will  conform 
with  the  latest  modern  standards  of 
construction.  The  structure  will  be 
of  concrete-jacketed  piles  with  a 
deck  of  reinforced  concrete;  the 
superstructurewill  be  of  steel  frame 
concrete.  The  total  cost  is  esti- 
mated at  $750,000. 


Los  Angeles  Harbor  —  Merritt, 
Chapman  &  Scott  Corporation  start- 
ed construction  last  month  on  the 
bulkhead  for  the  new  West  Basin 
Terminal,  which  will  extend  across 
Berths  144,  145  and  146,  providing 
two  630-foot  berths.  A  single  steel 
transit  shed  more  than  1000  feet 
long  and  120  feet  wide  will  be  pro- 
vided with  ship-load  refrigeration 
units  as  well  as  fireproof  warehouse 
storage  chamber  for  case  oil  prod- 
ucts. The  terminal  was  designed  by 
George  F.  Nicholson,  harbor  engi- 
neer. In  the  construction  of  the 
bulkhead  Mr.  Nicholson  has  utilized 
both  concrete  and  the  new  sheet- 
steel  piling.  The  sheet  piling  will 
present  a  solid  bulkhead  reinforced 
first  by  concrete  waling  strips  and 
also  by  70-foot  structural  steel  tie 
rods  running  from  the  bulkhead 
back  to  huge  concrete  anchors. 


Trade  Literature 


The  following  late  trade 
publications  will  gladly  be 
sent  free  of  charge  to  anyone 
addressing  a  request  to  the 
Editorial  Department  of  Pa- 
cific Marine  Review: 


Westinghouse     General     Catalog, 

1931-1932,  comprised  of  1352  pages, 
presents  descriptions  and  illustra- 
tions of  apparatus  representative  of 
the  myriad  of  products  manufac- 
tured and  sold  by  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company. 
An  interesting  feature  is  the  "In- 


stant Index"  which  appears  on  a 
two-page  spread  in  the  center  of  the 
book,  listing  the  24  groups  of  equip- 
ment described  in  the  catalog  and 
with  an  arrow  pointing  to  the  index 
notch  of  the  section  covering  such 
eiiuipment. 


Handy  index  in  new  Westinghouse 
general  catalog. 

An  illustrated  introduction  sec- 
tion presents  a  brief  history  of  the 
company  and  its  research  develop- 
ments. 


An  Air  Castle  is  an  interesting 
and  very  attractive  brochure  pub- 
lished by  the  B.  F.  Sturtevant  Com- 
pany, Hyde  Park,  Boston,  which  is 
in  reality  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
founding  and  history  of  the  com- 
pany from  1864  to  date.  It  is  il- 
lustrated with  pictures  of  a  few  of 
the  many  types  of  fans  and  blowers 
manufactured  by  this  firm. 


Heat    Treatment    of    Steel,    is    a 

handy,  pocket-sized  booklet  just  is- 
sued by  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany, Schenectady,  New  York,  on 
the  subject  of  heat  treatment  of 
steel  in  General  Electric  Standard 
Electric  furnaces.  The  booklet  con- 
tains 75  pages  of  useful  informa- 
tion, well  illustrated  with  photo- 
graphs, graphs,  and  tables. 


Fathometer-Two  interesting  little 
leaflets  have  just  been  published 
by  the  Submarine  Signal  Company, 
160  State  Street,  Boston,  which 
cover  two  successful  installations 
of  the  Fathometer  at  sea — that  on 
the  coastwise  liners  Yale  and  Har- 
vard, and  the  use  of  the  Fathometer 
on  trawlers. 


Painting  of  Ships — The  Interna- 
tional Compositions  Company,  Inc., 
has  just  published  a  very  attractive 
booklet  giving  the  benefit  of  its  ex- 
periences of  many  years  in  the  busi- 
ness of  furnishing  preservatives  for 
the  surfaces  of  seagoing  craft.  The 
booklet  has  some  fine  illustrations 
of  notable  vessels  and  is  very  at- 
tractively printed  and  bound. 
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Fusion  Welding  is  the  subject  of 
a  new  bulletin  issued  by  The  Bab- 
cock  &  Wilcox  Company,  85  Liberty 
Street,  New  York.  This  publication 
discusses  a  new  method  of  welding 
which  is  claimed  to  eliminate  the 
necessity  for  long  training  or  great 
.skill  on  the  part  of  the  operator, 
and  produces  welds  equal  to  or  bet- 
ter than  the  work  metal  in  tensile 
strength,  shock  resistance,  ducti- 
lity and  the  ability  to  withstand 
repeated  stresses.  The  booklet  is 
completely  illustrated  with  photo- 
graphs of  X-Ray  tests  and  contains 
considerable  information  on  various 
tests  of  this  method. 


G-E    Welding    Electrodes    is    the 

subject  of  a  diminutive  booklet 
published  by  the  General  Electric 
Company,  Schenectady,  New  York, 
illustrating  and  explaining  in  detail 
the  most  suitable  wire  for  electric 
welding.  The  booklet  should  be  of 
considerable  interest  to  anyone  en- 
gaged in  this  work. 


TRADE  NOTES 

Feed    Water    Protection  —  The 

Neckar  Water  Softener  Corporation 
of  67  Wall  Street,  New  York,  has  an- 
nounced the  appointment  of  C.  V. 
Lane  of  San  Francisco  as  its  Pacific 
Coast  marine  representative.  The 
Neckar  system  of  water-softening 
has  been  well  and  favorably  known 
on  the  Atlantic  for  some  years. 
Three  years  ago  the  Luckenbach 
Line  installed  this  system  on  the 
F.  J.  Luckenbach  ;  and  as  a  result  of 
the  record  made  by  that  installation 
the  company  is  now  equipping  its 
entire  fleet  of  21  steamers  with  this 
boiler  feed  water  protection  system. 


Cory  Appointment.  —  Harry  C. 
Toumey  has  been  appointed  San 
Francisco  district  representative  of 
the  Chas.  Cory  Corporation,  divis- 
ion of  Bendix  Aviation  Corporation. 
Toumev  likewise  will  head  the  Tou- 
mey Electric  and  Engineering  Com- 
pany. The  Cory  business  will  be  op- 
erated under  the  Cory  name,  in  line 
with  a  similar  new  sales  represen- 
tation arrangement  for  Seattle  and 
I  OS  Angeles  Harbor. 

Reorganization  of  Cory  business 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  is  under  the 
direction  of  L.  E.  Oneal  of  the  New 
York  office.  Complete  lines  will  be 
stocked  at  San  Francisco,  Seattle, 
and  Los  Angeles  harbor,  and  each 
representative  will  work  directly 
under  the  New  York  headquarters. 
Announcement  of  the  Seattle  and 
southern  California  representatives 
will  be  made  soon. 


Marine  Insurance 
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General  Average 

A  Heart-to-Heart  Talk  with  a  Cargo  Owner  Who  Can't  Understand  the  Subject 


n: 


In  the 


An  i 
'I    do 


■OW,  as  I  understand  it,  Syl- 
vester, you  had  twenty  cases 
of  gold-plated  bottle-cappers 
consigned  to  you  on  the  steamship 
Leaky  Castle.  The  old  tub  lost  her 
propeller  on  the  way  up  from  the 
Canal  and  had  to  take  a  tow  to  get 
in.  Your  goods  weren't  damaged  at 
all;  and  yet  the  steamship  com- 
pany wants  you  to  pay  a  general 
average  deposit  before  they'll  de- 
liver the  goods.  You're  all  burned 
up  about  it,  and,  seein'  as  how 
you're  not  familiar  with  the  theory 
underlying  the  situation,  I  don't 
blame  you. 

General  average  is  an  institution 
peculiar  to  ocean  transport.  It  or- 
iginated back  in  the  early  days  on 
the  Mediterranean  when  the  Phoenicians  sailed  forth 
in  their  forty-foot  galleys  to  trade  with  Alexandria.  In 
those  days  it  was  customary  for  the  various  cargo  own- 
ers to  travel  with  their  goods,  so  the  poor  master 
usually  had  six  or  eight  of  these  purple-robed  gentry 
right  along  with  him.  If  a  storm  came  up,  and  he  had 
to  lighten  ship  by  tossing  a  portion  of  the  cargo  over- 
board, there  was  always  a  big  argument  as  to  whose 
goods  should  go  first.  There  naturally  arose  a  sort  of 
unwritten  law  that  the  master  should  choose  the  most 
convenient  goods  for  jettison  and  the  owners  of  the 
other  cargo,  if  such  other  cargo  finally  arrived  safely, 
should  reimburse  the  owner  of  the  goods  jettisoned. 
As  the  ship  also  received  benefit  from  the  sacrifice, 
the  ship-owner  had  to  contribute  to  this  reimbursement. 
All  the  interests  saved  had  to  contribute  in  proportion 
to  the  relative  values  saved. 

The  freight  money  also  entered  into  the  deal.  If  the 
freight  was  collect,  the  ship-owner  had  to  contribute 
for  that,  too,  for  he  would  have  lost  it  if  the  vessel  had 
sunk.  If  it  was  prepaid,  it  was  included  by  way  of  en- 
hanced value  of  the  cargo. 

Extension  of  the  Doctrine 

The  doctrine  of  general  average  as  applied  to  the 
original  sacrifice  of  jettison  is  very  simple.  Of  course, 
there  were  certain  adjustments  to  be  worked  out.  The 
owner  of  the  jettisoned  cargo  couldn't  be  allowed  to 
receive  the  full  value  of  his  goods.  If  he  did  get  the 
full  value,  he'd  be  better  off  than  the  other  interests 
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bunker  shaft  of  Hades,  one  sul- 
try summer  night, 
nsurer  and  a  vessel-owner  shov- 
elled anthracite. 

not   see,"   the    former   groaned, 
"why  I  should  labor  here. 

Although  to   me  the  justice  of  your 
plight  is  very  clear. 
You    sent    a    rotten    coaster,    built    in 
eighteen-eighty-three. 

To    crack    her   ribs   and    drown    her 
crew  beneath  a  wintry  sea." 
"You   may  be   right,"  the  owner  said, 
"but  now  I  think  upon  it. 

It  it  hadn't  been  for  you,  my  friend, 
I  never  could  have  done  it." 


which  had  to  contribute  to  his  loss. 
It  was  early  decided,  therefore,  that 
he  should  receive  the  value  of  his 
goods,  less  any  contribution  which 
he  would  have  had  to  pay  if  other 
similar  goods  had  been  jettisoned. 

It  wasn't  long  before  the  ship- 
owner began  to  figure  that  if  he 
sacrificed  part  of  the  ship  to  avert 
a  danger,  he  ought  to  be  reimbursed 
to  the  same  degree  as  the  owner  of 
jettisoned  cargo.  So,  if  a  part  of  the 
vessel  were  cut  away,  or  the  keel  or 
rudder  intentionally  damaged  in  the 
interest  of  all  concerned,  an  allow- 
ance was  made  for  such  damage  or 
sacrifice. 

Having  achieved  this  right,  it 
was  a  logical  step  to  argue  that  any 
extraordinary  expense  undertaken  to  avert  a  peril 
should  also  be  considered  a  subject  for  contribution. 
Surely,  if  the  act  of  throwing  goods  overboard  or  the 
act  of  intentionally  damaging  -sound  goods  by  water 
thrown  on  them  to  prevent  the  spread  of  fire  are  gen- 
eral average  acts,  the  act  of  paying  money  to  be  towed 
out  of  the  jaws  of  imminent  peril  is  no  less  a  general 
average  act. 

The  American  courts  have  been  more  lenient  than 
their  English  brethren  in  extending  the  doctrine.  In 
England,  a  sacrifice  or  expenditure,  to  be  allowed  in 
general  average,  must  be  shown  to  have  been  incurred 
for  the  express  purpose  of  getting  the  venture  to  a 
place  of  physical  safety.  In  the  United  States,  the 
object  need  only  be  to  complete  the  voyage  after  the 
peril  occurs. 

Let  Your  Underwriter  Worrj- 

So,  if  the  vessel  has  any  kind  of  a  mishap  which 
saddles  her  owner  with  a  payment  of  more  money  than 
he  expected  to  pay  to  complete  the  voyage,  some  bright 
average  adjuster  will  be  sure  to  figure  out  a  method  of 
calling  it  a  general  average  expenditure  and  assessing 
the  cargo  for  a  portion  of  the  extra  amount  spent. 

General  average  has  nothing  to  do  with  insurance. 
It  exists  if  none  of  the  interests  be  insured.  But  if  any 
interest  of  insured,  the  proportion  due  from  that  inter- 
est, as  well  as  the  detailed  labor  of  releasing  the  inter- 
est by  the  deposit  of  security,  is  borne  by  the  insurer. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  criticism  of  the  present  ex- 
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tended  application  of  the  doctrine  of  general  average, 
but  it  is  notoriously  hard  to  change  anything  which  is 
firmly  rooted  in  our  law  and  maritime  history.  It  is  a 
safe  bet  that  the  institution  will  be  with  us  for  some 
time,  and  if  you  don't  want  to  face  the  burden  of  help- 
ing the  shipowner  run  his  ship,  you'd  better  see  that  all 
your  shipments  are  insured. 


Marine  Insurance  Class 


sumes  ivieetings 

The  Study  Class  of  the  Association  of  Marine  Under- 
writers of  San  Franci.sco  opened  its  Tenth  Year  of  act- 
ivity on  Monday,  October  20,  1930,  when  members  of  the 
class  listened  to  an  illustrated  address  on  Cargo  Sal- 
vage delivered  by  Captain  Leb  Curtiss  of  the  well- 
known  salvage  and  surveying  firm  of  Pillsbury  &  Cur- 
tis. 

In  addition  to  numerous  colorful  and  well-told  rem- 
iniscences, the  Captain  showed  motion  pictures  of  the 
rescue  of  the  cargo  of  the  Rhine  Maru  subsequent  to 
that  vessel's  loss  on  the  rocks  south  of  Monterey  in  the 
early  part  of  this  year.  The  pictures  gave  a  graphic  idea 
of  the  difficulties  met  by  cargo  salvors  in  working 
goods  out  of  a  ship  where  the  compartments  are  com- 
pletely flooded  with  sea  water  and  fuel  oil  and  the  ves- 
sel liable  to  break  up  any  moment.  As  the  pictures 
showed,  the  Rhine  Maru  actually  did  break  in  two  soon 
after  the  removal  of  the  cargo  was  completed.  The  car- 
go in  this  case  consisted  largely  of  bales  of  cotton ;  and 
the  speaker  pointed  out  that  underwriters  on  this  cot- 
ton realized  a  greater  salvage  on  those  bales  which  had 
been  coated  with  fuel  oil  than  on  bales  which  had  mere- 
ly been  submerged  in  sea  water,  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  oil  formed  a  coating  which  protected  the  interior 
of  the  bales  from  damage. 

The  motion  pictures  shown  in  this  connection  were 
furnished  through  the  courtesy  of  Merritt,  Chapman  & 
Scott,  the  salvors,  for  whom  Pillsbury  &  Curtis  are  the 
San  Francisco  agents. 


The  second  meeting  of  the  term  was  held  on  Novem- 
ber 3,  at  which  time  the  class  was  addressed  by  Walter 
Vivell  of  Cosgrove  &  Company,  and  Lieutenant  Chester 
M.  Anderson  of  the  United  States  Coast  Guard. 

Mr.  Vivell  had  for  his  subject  "Perils  Insured  Against 
by  the  Ocean  Marine  Policy."  He  traced  the  develop- 
ment of  the  perils  clause  in  the  policy,  pointing  out  that 
its  obsolete  wording  had  acquired  the  sanctity  of  judi- 
cial  interpretation,   and  underwriters  for  this  reason 


hesitated  to  employ  modern  language  in  this  important 
portion  of  the  basic  policy.  The  speaker  went  on  to  clas- 
sify the  various  hazards  covered,  touching  upon  perils 
of  the  seas,  fire,  barratry,  jettison,  and  the  other  enum- 
erated perils.  He  pointed  out  the  distinction  between 
collision  damage  to  the  vessel  insured  and  collision 
liability  under  the  collision  clause  and  further  outlined 
the  distinction  between  damage  to  the  vessel  recover- 
able under  the  perils  clause  in  the  hull  policy  and  the 
general  liability  of  the  steamship  owner  to  third  parties 
which  is  recoverable  under  the  P  &  I  clause. 

The  second  speaker  of  the  evening.  Lieutenant  An- 
derson, gave  the  members  a  concise  description  of  the 
equipment  and  duties  of  the  United  States  Coast  Guard. 
The  underwriters  were  particularly  interested  in  the 
possibility  of  gratuitous  salvage  services  which  are 
sometimes  rendered  by  Coast  Guard  cutters  to  vessels  in 
distress. 

The  talk  on  the  Coast  Guard  was  unofficial  in  nature 
and  was  the  first  of  a  series  to  be  given  before  the  Un- 
derwriters group  by  representatives  of  various  depart- 
ments of  the  Government  whose  functions  touch  upon 
maritime  affairs. 


H 


ULL  underwriters  are  all  too  prone  to  write  or 
extend  policies  upon  vessels  under  charter  with- 
-out  examining  the  legal  effect  of  the  charter- 
party.  One  example  of  such  practice  is  set  forth  in  The 
City  of  Bangor,  1930  A.M.C.  1564. 

A  certain  corporation  owned  the  vessel,  which  was 
chartered  to  another  corporation.  The  charterer  was  in 
effect  an  operating  company  in  which  the  owner  held 
half  the  capital  stock.  In  the  charter  party,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  charterer  would  obtain  insurance  on  the 
vessel  in  the  name  of  the  owner,  and  that  any  items  of 
repairs  paid  by  the  charterer  and  for  which  the  owner 
received  reimbursement  from  the  insurers,  would  be 
immediately  repaid  to  the  charterer.  It  was  further 
provided  that  the  vessel  would  be  returned  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  charter  period,  ordinary  wear  and  tear 
excepted. 

The  latter  provision  is  common  in  charter  parties, 
and,  if  the  question  of  insurance  is  out  of  the  picture, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  charterer's  full  liability  for  the 
value  of  the  vessel  thereunder,  even  if  she  is  lost  with- 
out the  charterer's  negligence.  To  this  effect,  see  Sun 
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Printing  &  Publishing  Co.  vs.  Moore,  183  U.S.  642,  and 
The  Ruth,  1927  A.M.C.  979. 

The  City  of  Bangor  stranded  during  the  currency  of 
her  hull  policies  and  was  proved  to  be  a  total  loss,  the 
underwriters  paying  the  full  amount  of  their  coverage. 
The  underwriters,  using  the  name  of  the  owner,  then 
brought  suit  against  the  charterer  to  recover  the  value 
of  the  vessel  under  the  terms  of  the  charter  party. 

As  pointed  out  by  the  court,  the  underwriters,  under 
their  right  of  subrogation,  can  have  only  those  rights 
inuring  to  the  benefit  of  the  assured.  The  opinion  then 
goes  on  to  examine  the  background  and  general  intent 
of  the  charter-party  and  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  charterer  was  to  have  the  actual  benefit  of  the  in- 
surance. It  is  pointed  out  that  the  cost  of  minor  repairs 
was  to  be  repaid  to  the  charterers  after  recovery  from 
the  underwriters,  and  no  real  reason  can  be  shown  for 
making  a  distinction  between  partial  damage  and  total 
loss. 

The  libel  is  accordingly  dismissed,  a  result  which 
doubtless  achieves  justice  in  the  instant  case,  since  the 
owner  and  charterer  were  almost  a  single  business 
identity.  In  the  ordinary  charter  case,  however,  the  in- 
surer would  do  well  to  look  over  the  charter-party  and 
consider  its  effect  upon  his  possible  recovery  from  third 
parties  after  a  loss. 


"And  He  Still  Has  The  Keys^^ 

For  our  legal  humor  this  month,  we  turn  to  The  Point 
Reyes,  (D'Arcy  Balfour  Trent  vs.  Gulf  Pacific  Lines), 
1930  A.M.C.  1589.  You  wouldn't  think  it  from  the  title, 
but  D'Arcy  Balfour  Trent  was  the  65  year  old  negro 
cook  on  the  good  ship  Point  Reyes.  With  a  name  like 
that,  we  would  like  to  picture  him  at  woi'k  in  a  silk  hat, 
or  evolving  culinary  triumphs  in  the  galley  with  the 
crimson  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  setting  a  diag- 
onal course  athwart  his  spotless  shirt-front.  The  "Bal- 
four" at  least  speaks  a  lineage  tracing  back  to  the  Field 
of  Flodden. 

Nor  was  Trent  lacking  in  the  executive  power  of  a 
Balfour  at  London,  or  the  determination  of  a  D'Arcy  at 
Agincourt.  It  seems  that  a  slight  dispute  arose  between 
the  Caliph  of  the  Kitchen  and  the  Emir  of  the  Engines. 
You  know  how  those  things  start.  D'Arcy  blamed  the 
engineer  for  failing  to  keep  a  freezing  temperature  in 
the  chill  box,  and  the  engineer  retaliated  by  charging 
that  D'Arcy  went  in  and  out  of  the  chill-box  so  often 
that  he  wore  a  three-inch  channel  in  the  deck-plating, 
under  which  conditions  the  earnest  frigidifying  efforts 
of  the  engineroom  force  went  for  naught. 


Well,  they  took  the  dispute  to  the  Skipper,  who  de- 
manded the  keys  to  the  chill  room.  Did  D'Arcy  mutely 
surrender  the  keys?  Guess  again,  brother,  and  three 
more  times.  The  keys,  said  he,  drawing  himself  up  to  his 
full  height  of  six  syllables  and  shaking  his  apostrophe 
belligerently,  had  been  handed  him  as  a  sacred  trust 
by  the  Port  Steward  at  San  Francisco,  with  orders  to 
deliver  them  to  nobody.  No  exceptions  had  been  men- 
tioned dealing  with  captains,  chief  engineers,  and  such- 
like poor  white  trash.  Moreover,  if  the  skipper  persisted 
in  his  attempt  to  invade  the  sacred  and  inviolate  pre- 
cincts of  the  chill  box,  he,  D'Arcy  Balfour  Trent,  would 
go  up  and  take  charge  of  the  bridge. 

The  master  weakened.  We  don't  know  why  he  weak- 
ened, but  in  the  face  of  such  determination,  who  can 
blame  him?  D'Arcy  might  have  made  good  his  threat, 
and  handled  the  Point  Reyes  in  such  masterly  fashion 
as  to  displace  the  skipper  on  the  next  voyage  out. 

The  record  shows  that  attempts  were  made  to  dis- 
charge the  embattled  cook  at  New  Orleans  and  Hous- 
ton, but  without  success.  Mark  that  with  a  spark  of 
hope,  ye  cooks  and  serfs  of  the  world — "without  suc- 
cess." Finally  at  Galveston,  he  was  removed  by  officers, 
but  they  weren't  the  ship's  officers.  He  later  sued  the 
shipowner,  claiming  one  month's  wages  as  compensa- 
tion for  discharge  and  double  wages  as  a  penalty  for 
failure  of  tender  at  time  of  discharge.  The  legal  bout 
ended  in  a  draw,  as  he  got  the  month's  wages  but  did- 
n't get  the  penalty. 

The  issues  of  the  suit  are  not  such  as  to  be  cited  in 
future  decisions.  The  principles  of  the  case  are  obscure 
and  unimportant.  But  consider,  all  ye  temporizing  lov- 
ers of  the  easier  way — consider  the  principles  of 
D'Arcy  Balfour  Trent.  Even  the  court  was  not  insen- 
sible to  the  sterling  virtues  of  this  lowly  scion  of  noble 
houses. 

"At  the  trial,"  says  the  court,  significantly,  "the  lib- 
elant still  had  the  keys  which  had  been  the  subject  of 
the  principal  controversy." 

"There  is  no  question  but  that  whether  animated  by 
pure  cantankerousness,  or  by  that  principle  which  sus- 
tained the  man  of  whom  it  was  written. 'He  seen  his  duty 
and  he  done  it,'  the  cook  defied  the  captain  to  relieve 
him  of  his  symbols  of  authority  and  that  his  conduct 
was  such  that  he  was  subject  to  discipline." 

"Neither  is  there  any  question  that,  as  the  captain 
stated  to  the  Commisioner  in  Galveston,  the  situation 
had  gotten  to  such  a  point  that  either  the  captain  or  the 
cook  had  to  leave  the  ship.  It  does  not  follow,  however, 
that  it  was  the  cook  and  not  the  captain,  that  ought  to 
have  left  the  ship." 
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Balfour,  Kessler  Agencies  Inc. 


Marine  Insurance  Department 

Agenta  for 
AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  UNION  OF  CANTON 

NORTH  CHINA  QUEENSLAND  YANG-TSZE 


SEATTLE 
TACOMA 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

OAKLAND 

LOS  ANGELES 


BRITISH   AND   FOREIGN 
PENNSYLVANIA 


PORTLAND 
VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 
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lOHNSON  fi"  HiCGlNS  67  Wall  Street 

(Established  1845) 


International  Service 


New  York 


Johnson  &  Higgins 


311  CALIFORNIA  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Offices  in  all  the  Principal  Ports  > 
Insurance  Centers  of  North  Amer 


MARINE      -      FIRE 
AUTOMOBILE 


LIABILITY 
AVIATION 


SURETY 
LIFE 


SWITZERLAND 

General  Insurance  Co.,  Ltd. 

THAMES  &  MERSEY 

Marine  Insurance  Co.,  Ltd. 

LIVERPOOL  Si 
LONDON  &  GLOBE 

Insurance  Co.,  Ltd. 

(Marine  Department) 

HARTFORD 

Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Ltd. 

(Marine  Department) 

CANTON 

Insurance  Office,  Ltd. 

Louis  Rosenthal 

General  Agent 
302  California  Street 
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ROY  C.  WARD  GEO.  B.  DINSMORE  WILFRED  PAGE 

GEO.  E.  BILUNGS  COMPANY 

GArlicId  3646 

INSURANCE 

BROKERS  FOR  THE  ASSURED— AVERAGE  ADJUSTERS 


308-12  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


MIXED  CARGO 

Now  that  the  tumult  and  the 
shouting  of  the  November  elections 
have  died  away,  California  marine 
underwriters  face  the  future  heart- 
ened by  the  intelligent  action  of 
their  voters  represented  by  the  de- 
cisive victory  of  Senate  Constitu- 
tional Amendment  No.  17.  In  com- 
mon with  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Is- 
land, and  Washington,  California 
will  now  tax  a  marine  insurance 
corporation  upon  its  underwriting 
profit  measured  by  the  relation 
which  its  gross  premiums  in  the 
state  bears  to  its  gross  premiums  in 
the  United  States. 

The  measure  lifts  from  Califor- 
nia insurers  the  burden  of  unjust 
discrimination  involved  in  the  old 
taxation  of  gross  premiums. 


An  interesting  method  of  check- 
ing up  on  the  estimated  values  of 
vessels  involved  in  collision  cases 
has  recently  come  to  light  with  the 
announcement  that  the  Norwegian 
steamer  Hermion  has  been  sold 
by  her  former  owners,  the  Bruus- 
gaard  Line,  to  Greek  interests  for 
approximately  $100,000  cash. 

Local  underwriters  will  remem- 
ber that  the  vessel  was  damaged  in 
a  collision  with  the  Virginia  in  San 
Francisco  Bay  on  September  14, 
1929.  After  appraisals  by  numerous 
surveyors,  attorneys  representing 
various  interests  involved  in  the 
case  agreed  that  the  damaged  value 
of  the  Hermion  was  $96,000.     Her 


Geo.  E.  Billings 

COMPANY 

Pacific  Coast  General  AgenU 

Standard  Marine  Insurance  Co. 

National  Union  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Mercantile  Insurance  Co. 

of  America 

312  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO     •     -     CALIFORNIA 

Telephone  G.ArficId  3646 

Seattle  Office:   Colman  Bldg. 

Telephone  SEneca  1478 


repairs  cost  about  $40,000.  It  looks 
as  if  the  experts  were  out  in  their 
estimates  by  just  about  the  cost  of 
repairs. 


We  thought  we  had  heard  of  all 
of  'em,  but  here's  a  new  one: 

Mr.  A.,  a  passenger  on  one  of  the 
X  Company's  steamers,  shared  a 
stateroom  with  Mr.  B.  Mr.  A.  took  to 
his  berth  early  in  the  evening,  first 
placing  his  false  teeth  carefully  in 
a  tumbler  which  stood  by  the  wash- 
basin. Mr.  B.,  entering  the  state- 
room some  time  later,  when  the  ves- 
sel was  at  sea,  wished  to  use  the 
tumbler.  Thinking  the  glass  con- 
tained merely  water,  he  tossed  its 
contents  out  the  open  port-hole.  A. 
is  now  suing  the  steamship  company 
for  the  loss  of  his  teeth. 


DEPARTMENT  OF   COMMERCE 
ISSUES  NEW  PACIFIC  SURVEY 

Every  so  often  some  department 
of  our  federal  government  gets  out 
a  book  which  is  of  real  value  to 
business  men.  The  recent  "Commer- 
cial Survey  of  the  Pacific  South- 
west" (Domestic  Commerce  Series 
No.  37)  deserves  an  eminent  place 
in  this  classification. 

Marine  underwriters  ordinarily 
know  far  too  little  of  the  commodi- 
ties and  transportation  facilities  of 
the  district  in  which  they  operate. 
The  new  survey  contains  much  valu- 
able information  on  these  subjects 
which  should  be  of  particular  in- 
terest to  the  maritime  fraternity  in 
California.  It  includes  an  exhaus- 
tive study  of  agriculture  and  re- 
lated industries,  mineral  resources, 
and  manufactures,  with  numerous 
maps,  tables,  and  statistical  dia- 
grams showing  the  trend  of  devel- 
opment in  these  fields  from  year  to 
year. 

Of  peculiar  interest  to  our  read- 
ers is  the  chapter  on  transportation, 
which  treats  of  the  intercoastal  sit- 
uation, river  traffic,  the  petroleum 
trade,    and   motor-borne   transport. 

The  survey  is  the  work  of  C.  R. 
Niklason  of  the  Domestic  Commerce 
Division,  who  has  spent  a  large 
part  of  his  life  in  California.  The 
book  is  priced  at  $1.85.  and  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Freights,  Charters, 
Sales 

November  17,  1930. 

THE  following  steamers  have 
been  reported  fixed  with  grain 
to  the  United  Kingdom:  British 
strs.  Amberton,  Badjeston,  Carlton, 
Nurtureton  from  Vancouver,  B.C.,  to 
U.K./Cont.,  Oct.,  Dale  and  Co.;  Brit- 
ish strs.  Rajahston  and  Riverton 
from  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  to  U.K./ 
Cont,  Nov.,  Dale  and  Co.;  British 
.str.  Benvorlich,  British  Columbia  to 
U.K./Cont.,  Nov.,  Canadian  Ameri- 
can Shipping  Co.;  British  .str.  Hax- 
by,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  to  U.K./Cont., 
Nov.,  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

The  following  steamers  have  been 
reported  fixed  with  lumber  to  the 
Atlantic:  Norwegian  m.s.  Fernmoor, 
British  Columbia  to  Baltimore/Bos- 
ton range,  Nov.,  Canadian  American 
Shipping  Co.;  American  m.s.  Lake 
Ormoc,  Puget  Sound  and  Coos  Bay 
to  New  York,  $12.75,  Nov.,  Krauss 
Brothers;  Norwegian  m.s.  Bronx- 
ville,  British  Columbia  to  three 
United  States  ports  North  of  Hat- 
teras,  Nov.,  Seaboard  Lumber  Sales 
Ltd.;  Danish  m.s.  Guldborg,  British 
Columbia  to  New  York,  Oct.,  Sea- 
board Lumber  Sales,  Ltd.;  Norwe- 
gian m.s.  Slemmestiid,  British  Col- 
umbia to  Baltimore  Boston  range, 
Nov.,  Canadian  American  Shipping 
Co.;  American  str.  Lake  Benbow, 
Coos  Bay  to  North  of  Hatteras, 
Krauss  Bros.  Lumber  Co.;  American 
str.  Mallemak,  Coos  Bay  and  Colum- 
bia River  to  North  of  Hatteras, 
Krauss  Brothers  Lumber  Co.;  Dan- 
ish m.s.  Columbia.  British  Colum- 
bia to  New  York  (sublet)  Nov..  Sea- 
board Lumber  Sales  Co. ;  Norwegian 
m.s.  Fernglen,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  to 
North  of  Hatteras,  Nov.  Dec,  Cana- 
dian American  Shipping  Co.,  Ltd. 

The  British  str.  City  of  Victoria 
has  been  reported  fixed  with  lum- 
ber from  the  North  Pacific  to  Japan 
(reported  conference  rate)  Nov., 
H.  R.  MacMillan  Export  Co. 

The  Norwegian  m.s.  Bonneville  has 
been  fixed  with  lumber  and  case  oil 
from  Columbia  River.  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  Los  Angeles  to  Australia 
by  American  Trading  Co. 

The  following  time  charters  have 
been  reported:  British  m.s.  Adding- 
ton  Court,  delivery  British  Colum- 
bia redelivery  Shanghai.  §1.20. 
Oct.  Nov.,  H.  R.  MacMillan  Export 
Co. ;  Danish  m.s.  Astoria.  North  Pa- 
cific to  Australia  trade,  delivery 
Nov..  redelivery  world  wide.  1^3. 
PAGE  BROTHERS.  Brokers. 
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INTERCOMMUNICATION 
SERVICE 

THE  Chas.  J.  Henschel  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  of  Amesbury,  Mas- 
sachusetts, is  a  leading  firm  in 
marine  interior  communication, 
specializing  in  the  designing  and 
manufacturing,  installing  and  ser- 
vicing,of  a  complete  line  of  annun- 
ciators, telephones,  telegraphs,  wa- 
ter-tight and  gas-proof  fixtures  and 
fittings,  fire  alarm  systems,  rudder 
indicators,  revolutions  and  direc- 
tion indicators,  and  water-tight 
windows.  Chas.  J.  Henschel,  presi- 
dent, S.  M.  Meade,  vice-president, 
and  George  Coorisen,  treasurer, 
have  all  had  many  years  practical, 
technical,  and  executive  experience 
in  the  marine  interior  communica- 
tion art.  In  fact,  Chas.  J.  Henschel 
probably  has  had  a  longer  active 
experience  in  this  branch  of  marine 
engineering  than  any  man  in  the 
United  States  today. 

This  firm  has  recently  appointed 
the  Lalor  Electrical  and  Engineer- 
ing Company  of  San  Francisco 
as  its  Pacific  Coast  distributor  and 
service  branch.  The  Lalor  Electrical 
and  Engineering  Company  is  head- 
ed by  Jerome  M.  Lalor,  well  and  fa- 
vorably known  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
marine  fraternity  for  twelve  years 
as  the  Pacific  Coast  district  mana- 
ger of  Chas.  Cory  &  Son,  Inc. 

A  large  stock  of  complete  units 
and  spare  parts  covering  the  entire 
Henschel  line  will  be  kept  on  hand 
at  San  Francisco.  Expert  interior 
communication  advice  and  engin- 
eering service  are  available  to 
shipowners.  "Jerry"  Lalor  has  had 
nineteen  years  of  experience  in  this 
line,  and  is  well  prepared  to  cope 
with  any  electrical  or  mechanical 
communication    problem. 


Sydney    B.    Caipcnder,    vice-president    and 
general  manager,  Brunswick-Kroeschell  Co. 

IMPORTANT  EQUIPMENT 
MERGER 

THE  Brunswick-Kroeschell  Com- 
pany of  New  Brunswick,  New 
Jersey,  and  Chicago,  one  of  the 
leading  factors  in  the  marine  re 
frigeration  industry,  will  merge 
with  The  Carrier  Engineering  Corp- 
oration of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  air 
conditioning  engineers  and  con- 
structors, and  the  York  Heating 
and  Ventilating  Corporation  of 
Philadelphia.  Including  subsidiary 
and  affiliated  concerns,  the  merger 
will  unite  a  total  of  fifteen  com- 
panies, five  of  them  foreign,  with 
total  assets  exceeding  $15,000,000. 
This  consolidation  will  provide  a 
single  world-wide  organization 
equipped  to  provide  any  desired 
kind  of  atmospheric  conditions  on 
steamships    and    in    homes,    hotels. 


apartment  houses,  stores,  theatres, 
office  buildings,  and  industrial 
plants. 

The  companies  in  the  merger  will 
retain  separate  entities  under  a 
holding  company  to  be  known  as 
The  Carrier  Corporation.  All  re- 
frigerating and  air  conditioning 
aboard  ships  will  be  handled  en- 
tirely through  the  Marine  Depart- 
ment of  the  Brunswick-Kroeschell 
Company  under  the  management  of 
R.  L.  Tomlinson.  Brunswick-Kroes- 
chell will  now  have  the  additional 
benefit  of  the  research,  engineer- 
ing, and  manufacturing  facilities  of 
the  Carrier  and  York  organizations. 

The  consolidation  brings  to  the 
Brunswick-Kroeschell  family  of  re- 
frigerating machines  the  Carrier 
centrifugal  refrigerating  unit  with 
its  possibilities  for  application  in 
the  marine  field.  It  also  makes 
available  the  York  unit  coolers  and 
the  Carrier  unit  air  conditioners 
for  employment  in  the  preservation 
of  cargo  and  the  comfort  of  passen- 
gers aboard  ship. 


Willis  H.  Carrier     I'tisidiiu    Carrier 
Engineering    Corp. 


TRADE  NOTE 
Direct  Radio  With  Russia— The 
first  direct  communication  service 
between  the  United  States  and  Rus- 
sia was  opened  by  R.  C.  A.  Com- 
munications, Inc.,  on  November  13. 
The  new  circuit  was  established  as 
a  consummation  of  an  agreement 
entered  into  between  the  Radio  Cor- 
poration of  America  and  the  Tele- 
gra])h  Administration  of  the  Soviet 
Republic  two  years  ago.  This  new 
direct  radio  service  will  make 
unnecessary  the  relaying  of  tele- 
graphic communications. 


Pacific  Marine  Personals 

AFLOAT   AND   ASHORE     cr>K,     BY   PAUL   FAULKNER 

American-Hawaiian  Host  Aboard  S.  S.  American  at  San  Francisco 
Celebrating  6i-Day  Voyage  of  First  American  in  1900 


Friends  and  officials  of  the  great  Amer- 
ican-Hawaiian line  and  the  original 
American  which  sailed  from  New 
York  for  San  Francisco  via  Magellan 
on  October  30,  1900,  making  a  two- 
m.onth?  run  with  8500  tons  for  Pacific 
Coast  and  Hawaii.  Since  that  day 
American-Hawaiian  vessels  have  made 
2800  voyages  with  16,000,000  long 
tons  of  intercoastal  cargo. 


Aboard  the  American 


R     n.  Laplijm 
T    (_:.  Plant 
W.    I.  Mahoniv 
I.   R.  FilsgcraKI 
n.arliorn  Clark 
Frank   AlUn 
Caplain  Kane 
Bernard   Mills 
I    E.  Frinec 

b.pt.  C.  L.  Maa-)>.naM 
Chf.Eng.  T.  F.  Morsan 
Chf.  Off.  R.  A.  Arthur 
Capt.  H.  \V.  Dovvlinn 
Chf.  Eng.   J.  Rigg 
Capt.  E.   J.  Anderson 
Chf.  Eng.  C.  F.  Tabrctl 
Capt.    K.    Hansen 
Capt.  L.  M.  Read 
Chf.  Eng.   W.   Lindsay 
\V.  E.  Dooling 
A.  E.  Stow 


DA.  McPherson 
P.  .1.  Vogel 
I.  E.  CaKvav 
F     P.  Ritchie 
A.  S.  Rohert-m 
Capt.   A.  C   Keene 
I     M.  Primer 
W.   E.    lohnson 
Capt.   Swieker 

C.  L.  Gibh 

R.   H.    K.  Smith 
Chas.  Gay 

D.  W.  Ryder 
H.  H.  Taft 

1.  H.  Trcllheld 
Major  C.   L.   Tildei 


Comm.  G.  W.  Bauer 
Comdr.  F.  L.  Rcichrauth 
Lt.Comdr.W.C.TooK 
B.  N.    DcRochJc 
Chris.  SanJihl 
At  Poner 
George  Manin 
Frank  Kestcr 
IV  C.  Miuthc 
Herhcrl  Smith 
I     N.   Maimer 
H     R     Higgins 
A.    \V     Edwards 
H.  F.  Gitting. 
L.  H    Try.n 
I.  V.  Bcekman 
(;haj.   E.   Mooic 
Milton   ThclUr 
R.ilph  Whitmoic 
Pimon   Walkc 
Llovd  Hughes 
Henrv  Hoffman 
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JOHNSON  LINE 

Direct  Freight  and  Passenger  Service 
To  and  From 


Jst 


PACIFIC  COAST  PORTS  —  SCANDINAVIAN  PORTS 

Hamburg  and  Other  European  Ports  as  Inducements  Offer 

Through  Bills  of  Lading  Issued  to  All  Scandinavian,  Finnish  6?  Baltic  Poru 

MONTHLY     SAILINGS 

Vessels  Call  at  Antwerp  Outward  From  Europe 

GRACE  LINE 

EXPRESS   FREIGHT  AND  PASSENGER  SERVICE  TO  AND  FROM 

WEST  COAST  SOUTH  AMERICA 

Los  Angeles — San  Francisco — Puget  Sound — British   Columbia — Monthly  Sailings. 

FOR  RATES,  FREIGHT  SPACE  AND  OTHER  INFORMATION  APPLY 

W.  R.  GRACE  &  CO. 

General  Agenta  Pacific  C<Mat 

332  PINE  STREET  -:-  SAN  FTIANCISCO 


LOS  ANGELES 

M    F   «■  H    R.  McLAURIN 

6IS   Ccntril   Bldg 


SEATTLE 

W    R    GRACE  V  CO  .  AfU 

Hose  Bids 


VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 

C.  GARDNER  JOHNSON,  Ap 


COAST  TO  COAST   SEIWICE 


PANAMA  MAIL  LEADS 


fleet  of  eight  modern  vessels 
J  New 

Central  America.  Panama  and 
Mail  undisputed  leadership 
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Official  News  of  the 
PROPELLER  CLUB  o/Califomia 


HRISTMAS  Jinks,  December 
10.  Save  the  day,  boys!  We 
gather  at  the  Commercial  Club 
in  San  Francisco — four  hundred 
and  fifty  Propellers  strong!  Going 
to  be  the  big  turn  out  to  see  the  en- 
tertainment turn  up.  Rehearsals  are 
in  full  swing,  and  the  whole  gang 
is  working  hard.  The  entertainment 
is  a  real  old  time  Minstrel  Show, 
with  an  "olio"  of  all  star  acts.  "Lo- 
cal home  town  talent"  makes  it  a 
swift  sure  success.  Notable  among 
the  famous  performers  are  DICK 
GLISSMAN  and  JACK  DORWARD  ; 
and  BERT  ANDERSON,  the  Belas- 
co  of  the  Propellers,  is  springing  a 
new  star  in  BERN  DE  ROCHIE.  A 
record  cast  is  signed !  Be  aboard ! 
— PC— 
OLLIE  LANGTON  and  F.  B. 
RITCHIE  have  attained  national  at- 
tention. They  have  holes-in-one  in 
golfdom's  hall  of  fame.  Ritchie 
arched  a  spoon  shot  into  a  235-yard 
hole  at  Palo  Verdes,  where  the  Tro- 
jans roam  about.  Some  feat!  About 
705,  to  be  exact. 

Ollie  Langton  says  he  got  one  on 
the  Peninsula.  But  lost  the  card. 
His  boy  was  there  to  see  it  and  it 


"  The  J  illaye 
Sinitliy" 

was  getting  dark.  And  threw  away 
the  card.  However  Ollie  signed  the 
card  first,  so  he  gets  the  ginger  ale. 

— PC— 

New  members  for  November: 
MILES  VELTMAN  and  CAPT.  S.  K. 
GILJE  of  the  steamer  Admiral  Rog- 
ers, running  between  Pedro  and  En- 
senada. 

-PC- 
EDDIE  MARTIN  won  half  of  the 
U.S.C.  -  California  pool.  Picked  the 


Ollie  Lanyton  hnlcil  out 
at  liillirtst. 

goose-egg  for  California,  then  wrote 
down  the  exact  scoi  e  of  the  Wash- 
ington-Stanford rumpus.  WILSON 
MEYER  won  the  high  field  on  USC. 


'Paintless"  Parker 


Russ  Pratt  and  Bert  Anderson 
handled  the  auction  with  mastery. 
Bert  had  us  all  winning  on  every 
number. 

— PC— 

HEINIE  GELHAUS  is  in  Seattle 
for  two  months  and  EDDIE  SEN- 
TER  made  a  trip  in  the  other  diroc- 
tion. 

— PC— 


Our  nominating  committee,  con- 
sisting of  JOHN  T.  GREANY. 
CHAIRMAN,  FRANK  FOX, 
ROBERT  CHRISTY,  VINCENT 
CARROLL,  and  JOHN  PARKER, 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors, have  nominated  the  following 
members  for  executive  offices 
which  will  be  open  January,  1931: 
President,  RALPH  W.  MYERS; 
Governors,  H.  J.  ANDERSON,  J.  E. 
BOLGER,  HARRY  HAVISIDE.  WM. 

McDonald.       and     vernon 

SHOWELL. 

The  five  governors  elected  will 
take  the  place  of  Messrs.  Hoxie, 
Gunzel,  Harrower,  Brady,  and  Hu- 
go Paladini.  Paladini,  who  had  one 
year  to  serve  before  termination  of 
office,  has  retired  on  account  of 
business  requiring  his  presence  out 
of  town.  The  terms  of  the  other  four 
gentlemen  expire  in  January.  In 
case  any  of  the  members  wish  to 
nominate  anybody  else  for  these  <j£- 


"(Jdfistiin"  Jlhn 


fices  the  procedure  is  covered  by 
by-laws  as  follows: 

"0  t  h  e  r  nominations  may  be 
made  by  petitions  of  ten  regular 
members,  provided  such  petition  is 
filed  with  the  secretary  of  the  -jlub 
not  less  than  fifteen  days  prior  to 
the  election." 

The  election  will  be  held  early  in 
January,  at  a  time  and  place  desig- 
nated by  the  Board  of  Governors. 
Ballots  with  all  nominations  print- 
ed thereon  will  be  mailed  to  all 
members  at  least  ten  days  prior  to 
the  date  set  for  the  election.  If  no 
other  nominations  are  received,  the 
five  above  mentioned  gentlemen  up- 
on  election   will   draw   to  see  who 
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ISl 


ISTHMIAN  STEAMSHIP  LINE 

FAST  REGULAR  FREIGHT  SERVICE 

(via  Panama  Canal) 

WecHy   from  Baltimore  and   New  York. 

Bi-weelcly  from  Norfolk  and  Portland,   Mc,  to 

Loi   Angelea,   San   Francisco,   Oakland,   Seattle,   Tacoma, 

and  Vancouver,  B.C. 

(Other   Ports  as  Inducement.  Offer) 

ATLANTIC  COAST  TO  HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS 

li-monthly    aailinga    from    New    York — monthly    aailinga    direct 

S.     Gulf,     Baltimore,     Philadelphia,     and     Boaton     to     Hawaiian 

lilanda  without  tranashipment. 


ARGONAUT  STEAMSHIP  LINE 

BALTIMORE  and  NEW  YORK 

—  to  

SAN  DIEGO,  LOS  ANGELES  (Wilmington), 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  PORTLAND 

(via  Panama  Canal.) 


NORTON,  LILLY  &  COMPANY 


GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  THE  PACfflC  COAST 

(Pier  35)  Phone  SUtter  3600 

230  CALIFORNIA  ST.        SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

SEATTLE— L.  C.  Smith  BIdg.         PORTLAND— Yeon  BIdg. 


LOS  ANGELES— 7U   Van  Nuyi  BIdg. 

SAN  DIEGO— Municipal  Pier  No.    1. 

HONOLULU— 312  Hawaiian  Electric  Building 

VANCOUVER  Agents— B.   W.  Greer   «  Son, 

Bank  of  Nova  Scotia  Building. 


Ltd., 


Fastest  Passenger  and  Freight  Service 


PASSENGER    OFFICES: 

460   Market  St. Son  Fnnciico 

715  West  Seventh  St Xo<  AngalM 

1333    Fourth   Ave SaattU 

FREIGHT     OFFICES: 


N©'W  Y®ipk 

WITH  DIRKCT  CONNECTIONS  FOR  BUROPK      P"^«<^  |««^™hip  Comp^iy. 

311    California    St. San   Francitco 

Sailing  Every  other  Saturday  from  San  yranciscs        Pacific    S.S.    Co.'i    T«niunaL Sdattia 

Every  other  Monday  from  Los /tHteU%  204  Central  BIdg. L<m  Ans*lM 

fanama  facifie  Qne 

INTERNATIONAL       MERCANTILE       MARINE       CO. 


isnHuinnHnnnnnunuHuunnnuniuiinninunnuuHnninuuiunuuunnnnnnnnnnnunninnui> 


i 


ISTHMIAN  STEAMSHIP  LINES 


1^ 


^ 


PACinC-UNITED  KINGDOM  SERVICE 

FROM  PACIFIC  COAST  PORTS  TO  LONDON,  LIVERPOOL. 
AVONMOUTH.  also  GLASGOW,  BELFAST,  DUBLIN 
For  Rate*  and  Particulan  Apply  to 

E.  C.  EVANS  &  SONS,  Inc. 

^  General  Agent*  Pacific  Coa*t  ^ 

^  260  Caltfornia  Street,  San  Francisco  Phone— Douglas  8040-8041-8042  ^ 

I  B.  W.  GREER  &>  SON,  LTD  ,  Agents,  Vancouver  ^ 

^  NORTON.  LILLY  6?  COMPANY.  Agents,  Portland,  Seattle,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego  ^ 

^jiuniunHnnuiUHnuiutuinnninuunnnnnnunnnnnnuninuunnnuninnunuununnnuunum 


Canadian.' AustraXasxan  Royal  Mail  Line 

TO 
HONOLULU,  T.H.  SUVA,  FIJI. 

AUCKLAND,  N.Z.  SYDNEY,  AUSTRALIA 

By  the  new  palatial  Paaaengcr  Linera 
R.M.M.S.  AORANGI  „  ..  ,    ^„.^,^. 

(Motorahip)  ^.^S^  NL\GARA 

17.500  Ton.  Groaa  li,500  Tona  GroM 

23,000  Tona  Dia.  20,000  Tona  Dia. 

Sailing  from  VANCOUVER,  B.C. 
Every  28  daya. 
CARGO  SERVICE 
Monthly   aailinga    from   Vancouver    to   main   New   Zealand    porta,    alao 
to    Sydney,    Melbourne    and    Adelaide,    Auatralia,    arc    maintained    bf 
the  following  up'to-date  cargo  ateamera: 
M.S.   HAURAM  S.S.  WAIOTAPU 

S.S.   WAIRUNA  S.S.   WAIHEMO 

For  Farea,  Ratea  and  Sailinga  apply  to  any  offica  of  tba 
CANADL\N  PACmC  RAILWAY  CO.  and  aU 
RAILWAY  AND  STEAMSHIP  AGENTS,  or  to 

Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line 

999  Wen  Haalinga  Street  Vancouvct,   B.C. 


1, 

Convenience, 

^m 

Comfort,  Hospitality 

9 

You  will  appreciate  the  excellent  service 
and    moderate   rates.      The   city's   most 
centrally  located  hotel.  One  block  from 
Pershing  Square — convenient  to  all  lead- 
ing shops,  theatres,  financial  institu- 
tions and  electric  depots  for  all 
resorts.  Garage  adjoining. 

HOTEL 

An  Outs.dc  Rooms    -    Each  with  Bath 
One  Person       -      -      $2.50.  $3.  $4 

SAVOY 

SIXTH  «  GRAND 
LOS   ANGELES 

Tkvo  persons     ....         $4,  $5 

Unexcelled  Food  —  Friendly  Prices 

Frank  Simpson,  Jr.,  Directoi 

December 
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gets  the  four  three-year  terms  and 
who  gets  the  one  one-year  term.  In 
case  other  nominations  are  receiv- 
ed, as  mentioned  in  the  third  para- 
graph of  this  letter,  the  procedure 
will  be  as  follows:  The  four  who  re- 
ceive the  largest  number  of  votes 
will  be  elected  for  three  -  year 
terms.  The  one  who  receives  the 
fifth  largest  number  of  votes  will 
be  elected  for  the  one  year  term. 

—PC- 
Just  prior  to  Christmas  the  sec- 
ond annual  Holiday  Show  will  be 
presented  at  the  San  Francisco  Ma- 
rine Hospital  by  members  of  the 
Propeller  Club.  This  is  one  of  our 
most  commendable  activities,  and 
the  committee  deserves  a  big  cheer, 
for  that's  what  they'll  bring  to  those 
laid  up  in  the  wards. 

— PC— 

In  memory  of  the  late  CAPT. 
JOHN  T.  McMillan,  of  the  San 
Francisco  Hydrographic  Office,  a 
library  has  been  given  to  the  Cali- 
fornia School  Ship  by  Mrs.  McMil- 
lan, under  the  auspices  of  the  Pro- 
peller Club.  This  library,  to  be 
known  as  the  McMillan  memorial, 
will  be  formally  presented  when  the 
vessel  is  commissioned. 

— PC— 


/'.    B.    Ritihie   sank   a    US- 
yard    hole-ill-one    at   Palo 
J  ert/es  in  southern  (yalifornia. 

JORGEN  M.  GREVE,  first  officer 
of  the  schooner  Brooklyn,  who  mir- 
aculously lives  after  spending  six- 
ty-nine hours  on  driftwood,  has 
been  invited  to  be  a  guest  of  honor 
at  our  Christmas  jinks.  Greve's 
courageous  and  winning  battle  for 
life  following  the  loss  of  his  vessel 
has  placed  him  high  in  the  respect 
of  the  entire  shipping  fraternity. 

—PC- 
Sorrow  came  to  all  of  us  with  the 
passing  of  CAPT.  JOHN  TUFVER- 
SON,  of  the  schooner  Brooklyn,  lost 
off  Eureka.  Funeral  services  for 
Capt.  Tufverson,  who   was   one   of 


our  members,  were  held  in  the  Lit- 
tle Chapel  of  Flowers  in  Berkeley, 
conducted  by  the  Berkeley  Lodge 
of  Elks.  The  services  were  attended 
by  relatives,  friends,  and  members 
of  the  shipping  fraternity.  "Cross- 
ing the  Bar"  was  sung  in  all  appro- 
priateness. 

—PC- 
JIM       CRONIN     and     HUGHIE 
BROWN  point  out  to  us  what  hap- 
pens when  two  of  their  staff  goes 
on  a  week-end  fishing  trip: 


DEBIT:  386  Mile 
29  Hours  (2  me 
$22  expenses 
.1  6-ft.  leaders 
4  No.  5  spinner 

CREDIT 
n)                  I  6-inc 

fi4.3  m 
$4.16 
4.8  h 

STATISTICS: 
iles  per  trout  inch 
per  trout  inch, 
ours  per  trout  inch 

—PC— 

MAX  ORRISCH,  nautical  instru- 
ment expert,  has  built  a  giant  clock 
for  the  Propeller  lunch  room;  the 
huge  chronometer  is  symbolic  of  the 
Propeller  seal.  Good  time  for  all 
hands. 


CHARLES  E.  STOKES,  for  forty- 
five  years  in  service  of  Thos.  Cook 
&  Son,  retired  November  4  as  Paci- 
fic Coast  manager.  Stokes  began  his 
career  in  the  travel  business  with 
the  Cook  organization  in  Florida, 
later  being  transferred  to  New 
York. 


J'diir  hiiiiilrtd  and  fifty  I'luifie  Coast  shil>l>ing  executives  attended  the  Seventh  Annual  Steamship  dinner 

in  San  Francisco  on  November  1. 
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NORTHPACIFICCOASTLINE 


Holland-Atnerica  Line 


Between 
PACinC  COAST  PORTS 
AND  UNITED 
KINGDOM  AND 
CONTINENTAL 
PORTS 


120  Market  Street 


JOINT  SHRVICB  OF 

'         Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company 

ALL  VESSELS 
ARE  ESPECIALLY 
HTTED  WITH 
REFRIGERATOR 
SPACE  FOR 
CARRYING 
PERISHABLES 


The  Pioneer  '^R^rigerator  Service 

HOLLAND-AMERICA  LINE 


San  Francisco 


zs 


DOLLAR  STEAMSHIP  LINES 


EXPRESS  FREIGHT-PASSENCER/j 


lUnd  refrigerator  services 


Trani-PaciSic 

WEEKLY  SAILINGS  from  Lo.  Angtic.  Harbor  and  San  Franciico 
to  Honolulu,  Yokohama.  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  ManiU. 
FORTNIGHTLY  to  Singapore,   Pcnang,   Colombo. 

Round-the-World 

FORTNIGHTLY  SAILINGS  between  Boston.  New  York.  Havana. 
Colon,  Balboa,  Lo.  Angcle.  Harbor.  San  Franciaco.  Honolulu.  Kobe, 
Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Singapore,  Penang.  Colombo,  Suej.  Port 
S.iid,  Aleiandna,  Naples.  Genoa.  Mar.eille..  thence  New  York. 

Intercoastal  Westbound 

FORTNIGHTLY  SAILINGS  fron 
Angeles  Harbor  and  San  Francisc 
for   Oakland.    Portland.    Seattle   and 


n  and  New  York  to  Loi 
ishipment  at  San  Francisco 
thern   destinations. 


Philippine  Direct  Service 


Angeles     Harbor,     San     Fral 


MONTHLY    SAILINGS    betwee 
Cisco,   Honolulu.  Manila,   Singapo 

Trans-Pacific  Freiglit  Service 


BIMONTHLY    SAILINGS    bet' 
CO.    Pearl    Harbor, 
inducement   offers. 


Angeles    Harbor,    San    Fran- 
vite.    lloilo,    and    other    ports 


Dollar  Steamship  Lines  Inc.,  Ltd. 


BOSTON 
CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND 
DETROIT 
LOS  ANGELES 


Robert  DolUr  BIdg.  SEATTLE 

SAN  FRANCISCO  NEW  YORK 

DAvenport  6000  PORTLAND,  ORB. 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


E.  K.  WOOD  LUMBER  CO. 

EXPORT  8C  DOMESTIC  FIR  CARGOES 
CLTT  TO  ORDER 

1   Drumm  Street  San  Frandico,  Cal. 

MILLS  AT 
Anacortes.    Washington.  Hoquiam.    Washington. 

YARDS    AT 

Oakland.  Cal.  Los  Angeles,   Cal.  San  Pedro.  Cal. 

STEAMERS: 

"El   Capit.an"  "Cascade"  "Olympic" 

"Siskiyou"  "Shjst>" 

MOTORSHIP:  SCHOONER: 

"Lassen"  "Vigilant" 

Cable  Address:   "Ekaywood." 


S.F.BAR  PILOTS 


Station    Inside 

S.F.  Light  Ship 

Morse    Signal 

Four   Flashes 


And  Lay  Still 

When  on  Station  under  Sail  a  White  Light  is  carried  at  Mast  Head. 

When  under  Power,  a  Red  one  under  White;  a  Flare  or  Torch  is  also  burned 


FURNESS  LINE  l|Bk^ 

"THE  UP-TO-DATE  REFRIGERATOR  SERVICE."  \^^^^^^ 


_^L^f^..  ^  - 


Express,  Freight  and  Passenger  Service 
Pacific  Coast  Ports  to  United  Kingdom 

FURNESS  [Pacific],  Ltd. 

Pacific   Coaat   Agenti 

VANCOUVER     SEATTLE     PORTLAND 
SAN  FRANCISCO        LOS  ANGELES 
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A.   B.    Gittcnnaun,  gtncrtil 

piissciii/i'r  at/ent  on  the  I'ririfir 

(Jodst  for  the  Frdirh  Li/ii . 

A.B.GITTERMANN,  general  pas- 
senger agent.  Pacific  Coast,  for  the 
French  Line,  returned  to  New  York 
on  the  steamer  France,  Nov.  12,  and 
arrived  home  at  his  San  Fran- 
cisco headquarters  on  November  17. 
following  a  month  in  England, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  and  France.  Git- 
termann's  journey  was  made  in  con- 
nection with  the  French  Line  ex- 
pansion program  calling  for  five 
additional  steamers  in  the  Pacific 
Coast  trade,  the  first  added  vessel, 
the  San  Antonio,  having  departed 
from  Havre  on  November  21.  This 
new  fleet  doubles  the  passenger  and 
freight  carrying  facilities  of  the 
French  Line  in  the  Pacific  Coast 
service.  In  Europe,  Gittermann 
found  expectation  high  for  increase 
in  travel  from  western  United 
States  during  the  coming  season. 
He  found  numerous  hotel  managers 
adjusting  their  tariff  schedules  to 
offer  attractive  inducements  to 
tourists.  With  CAPTAIN  B.  AIL- 
LET,  general  manager  on  the  Paci- 
fic Coast  for  the  French  Line,  Git- 
termann will  be  in  New  York  De- 
cember 24  for  the  annual  passenger 
conference  of  French  Line  officials. 


Four  hundred  and  fifty  shipping 
executives  from  Pacific  Coast  ports 
attended  the  1930  Steamship  Din- 
ner on  the  evening  of  November  1  in 
San  Francisco.  The  function  was 
declared  the  most  brilliant  of  all  the 
yearly  gatherings  since  the  incep- 
tion of  good  fellowship  voyages  sev- 
en years  back.  House  flags  of  all 
lines  serving  West  Coast  ports  were 
the  outstanding  decorative  scheme 
and    dazzling   arrays  of   entertain- 


ment made  the  meeting  colorful  in 
every  way. 

Among  the  guests  of  honor,  seat- 
ed at  the  banquet  room  dias  of  the 
Palace  Hotel,  were  the  collectors  of 
customs  from  Pacific  ports,  and 
federal,  state,  and  civic  officials 
identified  with  the  shipping  indus- 
try. Too  much  credit  for  the  success 
of  the  1930  Steamship  Dinner  can- 
not be  given  the  various  committees 
who  worked  long  and  diligently  on 
their  respective  assignments. 

These  committees  were: 

Harry  L.  Evans,  chairman  of  the 
dinner. 

Finance:  Frank  J.  O'Connor, 
chairman;  John  T.  Greany,  John  C. 
McCabe,  and  Ralph  W.  Myer.s. 

Dinner:  W.  J.  Edwards,  chair- 
man ;  John  E.  Cu.shing,  S.  M.  Haupt- 
man,  and  M.  J.  Wright. 

Entertainment:  W.  R.  Ross,  chair- 
man; Thomas  Crowley,  Frank  J. 
Foran,  and  George  T.  Yater. 

Reception :  C.  W.  Cook,  chairman ; 


1 

:  :i^ 

Caf't'iin  M.  Ri<ll<y  of  ihr  Dol- 
lar Roiiiid-tlu-JI  or  I  il  I  inrr 
President  Johnson  has  seen  more 
than  ticenty  years  service  n'ith 
Dollar  liners. 

M.  J.  Buckley  and  Colonel  T.  B. 
Esty. 

Membership:  W.  C.  Empey,  chair- 
man; George  A.  Armes,  H.  H. 
Brann,  Arthur  B.  Cahill,  and  Arn- 
old Foster. 

Secretary:  Albert  J.  Porter. 


G.  C.  BREIDERT,  general  sales 
manager  of  the  Ilg  Electric  Ventil- 
ating Co.,  of  Chicago,  recently  made 
a  tour  of  inspection  of  Pacific  Coast 
ports.  He  visited  Los  Angelas,  San 
Francisco,  Portland,  Seattle,  and 
Vancouver,  B.  C.  In  San  Francisco 
Briedert  was  the  guest  of  R.  A.  ILG, 
retired  president  of  the  firm,  but 
still  a  director,  who  makes  his  home 
in  San  Francisco.  Western  Engin- 
eering Comi)any  is  the  Ilg  repres- 
entative in  the  San  Francisco  terri- 
tory. 


GEORGE  VON  ERPECOM  of  Ber- 
gen, Norway,  managing  director  of 
the  Westfai-Larsen  Company,  oper- 
ated on  the  Pacific  Coast  by  Gen- 
eral Steamship  Corporation,  recent- 
ly visited  the  Pacific  Coast.  The 
Westfai-Larsen  Line  has  four  mot- 
orships  in  the  service  to  the  East 
Coast  of  South  America,  and  prep- 
arations are  under  way  to  enter  a 
fifth  ship  in  this  trade,  to  care  for 
the  heavy  Pacific  Coa.st  fruit  ship- 
ments to  the  Argentine  and  Brazil. 


As  a  preliminary  to  the  Steam- 
ship Dinner  recently  held  in  San 
Francisco,  a  group  from  the  marine 
department  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  California  held  a  golf 
game  and  dinner  in  Alameda.  Out 
of  town  visitors  were  Captain  J.  R. 
Jones,  marine  superintendent  at  Se- 
attle, and  J.  C.  MacQuiddy,  holder 
of  similar  post  at  San  Pedro.  From 
the  San  Francisco  marine  depart- 
ment were:  James  A.  Cronin,  naval 
architect  and  superintending  engin- 
eer; Captain  J.  A.  Rumsey,  port  cap- 
tain; Al  Kihn,  Joe  Klein,  Kenneth 
W.  Ingraham,  and  P.  B.  Trivett. 


.J.  F.  McCONKEY,  Pacific  Coast 
head  of  the  Sperry  Gyi'oscope  Com- 
pany, recently  returned  to  his  San 
Francisco  headquarters  after  a  lour 
of  eastern  centers.  His  itinerary 
covered  three  months.  Considerable 
time  was  spent  in  conference  at  the 
Sperry  headquarters  in  New  York. 


WALTER  WESTMAN.  general 
manager  of  the  Pioneer  Line,  oper- 
ating a  fleet  of  barges  and  the  bay 
freighter  Pioneer  on  San  Francisco 
Bay,  announces  that  the  firm  will 
move  on  December  1  to  new  and  lar- 
ger  quarters   at    Pier  21. 


Hugo  U'ieilenhoffer.  ehef  ilr 

eiiisine  ahoard  the  ^lalolo.  is 

one  of  the  most  noted  chefs  on 

any  de  luxe  ocean  liner. 
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LIGHT 


Et/ttippeil  U'ith  a  Modrl  D  Knhler 
Electric  riant,  this  Lake  Mich- 
iftan  lifihlhousc.  built  on  a  lonclv 
rccj three  miles Irom  Kucine.  If  is- 
«>iiM/i.  «rii./es  hnali  and  jAips 
sajcly  in   and  mil  aj  the  harbor. 


for  SI  tli4»ii»«anfl  iiijiflil.s — \villi4»iil 
a  stop  for  »«<^rvM*o  4»r  rt^pairs 

Thick  crusts  of  ice  and  the  frigid  temperatures  of 
three  Lake  Michigan  winters  did  not  keep  the  Kohler 
Electric  Plant  at  the  Racine,  Wisconsin,  lighthouse 
from  setting  up  a  record!  This  plant  operatod  for 
14,236  hours,  an  average  of  13  hours  daily,  without 
repairs  or  servicing  of  any  consequence. 

Compare  that  with  the  record  made  by  the  average 
automobile  engine  and  you  get  an  idea  what  faithful 
servants  Kohler  Electric  Plants  really  are.  That  is  why 
the  government  is  using  them  in  the  coast-guard  ser- 
vice, and  why  some  of  the  biggest  passenger  lines 
equip  their  entire  fleet  with  them. 

Kohler  Electric  Plants  provide  standard  current  for 
use  on  ships  of  all  sizes.  Either  as  the  sole  source  of 
light  (on  smaller  boatsi,  or  as  emergency  service  (on 
larger  ships)  and  for  radio  broadcasting  and  receiv- 
ing. They  generate  current  at  110  or  220  volts  A.  C. 
or  D.  C.  There  is  also  a  32-volt  plant,  with  facilities 
for  small  amounts  of  storage.  ])opular  on  yachts  and 
pleasure  boats.  Capacities  range  from  800  watts  to 
10  K.  W.  Each  plant  is  readily  transportable  and  easy 
to  install.  Mail  the  coupon  for  tletailed  information 
on  the  marine  model  which  interests  you  most.  Kohler 
Co.  Founded  1873.  Kohler,  Wis. — Shipping  Point. 
Shebovgan,  Wis.  —  Branches  in  principal  cities. 
.  .  .  Manufacturers  of  Kohler  Plumbing  Fixtures. 
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FAST 
SERVICE 

. .  7  Matson  liners 
to  Haivaii 


M  HERE'S  never  any  waiting  when 
you  want  to  go  to  Hawaii.  Seven 
Matson  liners,  including  the  luxuri- 
ous 4-day  Malolo,  plow  a  continuous 
wake  from  San  Francisco  to  Hono- 
lulu. You  can  always  find  a  Matson 
sailing  that  suits  you. 

Deck  sports,  movies,  dancing,  will 
enliven  your  voyage.  In  your  state- 
room, you'll  find  the  comforts  of 
home.  You  can  have  a  great  trip  on 
one  of  these  Matson  liners.  All- 
expense  tours  are  offered  in  great 
variety. 

Gateway  to  the  South  Seas 

From  Honolulu  it  is  not  far  to  Sa- 
moa. Beyond  Samoa  lie  Fiji  and  Aus- 
tralia. You  can  book  on  Matson  ships 
all  the  way — with  generous  stopovers 
and  everything  arranged  in  advance. 


Ride  the  surf  at  Waikiki! 
Every  day  in  the  year,  bronzed,  happy 
visitors  ride   the   surf   at  Waikiki.    The 
average  temperature  of  the  water  is  75  de- 
grees— just  what  it  should  be  for  comfort. 

MATSON  LIXE 

25  steamers . .  fastest  service 
HAWAII    -    -    SOUTH  SEAS    -    -    AUSTRALIA 
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